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(fJrilrinal Brtirlrs* 


L. E. L. 

• _ 

** A po«‘t05S 111 spirit, by tho touch, 
tM r kiiii'o ti'ttui’d, shv iicvdod not the rules 
O; pc.i .ophiits, (l>>:^mattsts, aiul such , 

A**t’.* iK.,'.crv» or tin* doctritius <if the st'liooU 
*rhe ^low N^'us uC her .''Ou), atub so site 
lotV ill lug* wonU, and heart upou her longue. 

Her tlienu* was love"— 

Piiets liave hilhorto Uoen clu-ssi'd by critics, ac- 
cor<Un(< to some iiilicivnl mark of (listiiictivencss, 
U|)^a ii^uch the saint* principle governed the late 
Baron Cuvier in ikilcriraiiing the various (Teiicra of 
irrational animals :—epic poets, lyric poets, didac¬ 
tic, dranialic, satiric, ana erotic poets; and .seve¬ 
ral more whom it would ha trouhlesoine to my¬ 
self, and Useless to the re.'idcr, to more particu¬ 
larly mention. For my present purpose, I shall 
TiiaktV'i classilication, moie rational than the 
foreooiiio, and less jicrphived hy those nice dis- 
tiiieliuus which are only divided liy thin partition.s 
of intellectual wall; and which often break down 
the too “ nice barrier” which criticism has been 
pleased to erect between tliem. >Siich a dramatic 
poet as Shak.speare is us essentially heroic as 
Homer; and a satirist like llorace, yea and even 
like the less miiicin<< Juvenal, is. iiiferentially at 
least, and to all good intents and jiurposes, ilidac- 
tic. So with the rest • but m uiy proposed ar- 
rffugeineiit there can be no such mingling, and 
Recording to it, cacli individual must stand upon 
Ills single merits, stiiix any support from belonging 
to a party. 1 make four clas.ses of poets. First, 
those whom the iiuiltitiule of readers both like and 
understand: Second, llio.se whom the multitude 
like hut do not understand: Third, those whom 
the luultitude neither like nor understand f Fourtli, 
tliose whom only tlie few like and understand. 
Among the lirst i^ass stand pre-eminent such poets 
as Burns and Scott. In the second class 1 place 
Miss Li^idon herself, but not hy herself, lii the 
third such poets (and fraught as they are with geni¬ 
us it says hut little for the i”jrch of in%cllcct to Aaoe 
to place them there) as Southey, Coleridge, Words¬ 
worth, and the like. In the fourth, Milton, Young, 
Sljplley, liemaus, and a good many more. Of the 
ancient, and the old English, poets I have not 
said any thing j but they may be lumped generally 
(oh! for the inarch of intellect, again!) into the 
third and fourth classes. 1 am certain that the 
decay of true poetic taste among ns is nut because 
(UK we would datter ourselves) our minds are above 
it ; but because our minds are weakened the 
“ thin pytations” of modern education. We are 
taught, or we teach ourselves, a little of every 
thing. We get a smattering of an art or science 
from an article in an Encyclopedia; and the skim- 
mings of a book from an article in a Review; and 
with depth «f knowledge has vanished depth of 
feeling, and capacity of judgment. It is now that 
an observer may be satisfied of the force of Pope’s 
profound remark, tha!» 

“ A littlfrlearning is a dangerous thing 


and may perceive, and lament the iirhile) rfhat al¬ 
most our whole stock of wliatinerits the nam^of 
literature consists of the heir-looms handed down A 
L. hy our Fathers, who were the giants of thoSi 
day*, and who, if they now existed, would be the 
Titans of these. Thar want of the present age is 
profurvlity. We are merely the swallows of litera¬ 
ture, who skim its surface, and just dip the end 
of the longest feather of our mind’s wing into its 
water-<, anri then imagine we have imbibed it 
deeply ' We can no more pick put the goul of a 
pod from bis work, than a midge can penetrate to 
the kernel of a nut; and in the uiidilt of “ thoughts" 
that breathe and words that burn” we can see 
nothing hut rhyme and measure, and an occasional 
happy expre.s3ioii ! We understand a little of 
poetry, because we understand a little of every 
thing ill these prodigious times, hut we w. more 
liave a thorough au<l mtolk’ctiial coin|)rchcnsioii of 
poetry than we have of any thing else, beyond our 
own particular professKjp or handicraft—not hav¬ 
ing alw.iys even of that a truly competent acquisi¬ 
tion. This is the age of unwholesome excitement, 
fed upon clap-trail; and with the minds which 
■irise in such an age genuine poetry can obtain no 
felloivshij). Then why do genuine poets write ? 
Because surA poets can no more help pouring forth 
their inspired strains, than the true prophet of old 
could help prophesying, though he knew that but a 
very small nuinher of those who heard, either ap¬ 
preciated or regardeil him. But why, then, (the 
self-deemed shicwd reader may ask) are such poets 
ns Burns and Scott, by your own admission, uni¬ 
versally admired, if the mind of their age is not 
attuned to poetry ? Because their poetry is for the 
most part—aikl tlie most unequivocally admired part 
—the jioetry of human action and passion; and 
the most refined and imaginative of both their 
strains are not really the most admired of the mul¬ 
titude. To comprehend and to like the tpoetry of 
mere human nature, does not require so magnifi¬ 
cent an intellect, as to comprehend and like the 
sublime poetry of inanimate creation, and the lofty 
imaginings of the epic bard; and thus it is easier to 
follow Crabhe than to follow Milton.* To keep 
pace with the former requires but shrewdness ana 
attention, but to embody in your own mind the 
conceptions of the IsMer, demands a magnificence 
of thought with whiin a mere plodding utilitarian 
is not likely to'be gifted. So, we often either con- 
d^-iri w hat we do not understand; or we applaud 
tlw Ica.st' „$;iiius-denoting portion of a work, be¬ 
cause its loQier e.vcellencies have escaped our lAal- 
low judgiiii^t. y^e know that there is scarcely a 
rule without-' a single exception j and we know 
there is scarcely a human performance which has 
satisfied every taste—such a human literary per¬ 
formance there has never, indeed, been affected— 

t * 

■ There ere many persona,ipf acute but not aasrliie intellect, 
who can aee the truth of Sliokspeure's delineation of oitf eom- , 
mon nature ; but who cannot at all accumpai^ him in thorn 
aublime philosophical concepcioni which so often burst from his _ 
aspired mind, clothed in splendid poetical lani^lrs- *’<»' T 
persons of this clam tha metaphysical miracle of flatalM has * 
neither beauty nor inatructiun. 
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blit loieavi: tlidin nil (tbosu atitivc as wuil as <liose 
^el5w It) for the iMiB^which is jiroperly the subject 
■ • "Wt ifm paper, 1 tu remark that m the case of 
M 1 -..S Landuii's poetry almost e\ery reader of it 
admires it, while but c^)ml>arat^/ely few of them 
can lathom i ’deepest ilentlis ol thou;fIit. Super- 
ticially riewe.l, it is il.iwery, ({litteiiii^, and ile- 
lignltiil; iii'^tiiey wiio penetrate but a little below, 
its surface will liiid it pure m sentiment, and in' 
iiiiaj(er)^ correct; l^it no reader emi do justice to 
li/i* pa^'es, unless he secs and dwells upon the 
i^Kler* current of thoii;flit wliieh runs nearly 
throu;rh tin wliole. Tiia acute rein-irk, the keen 
sarca-sii, me sii 'ht trait ^•\hlllit■ed in the sh;<ht 
piiraie. Out wfiose knowledufi is the deep and the 
just; a richness of ima rinalioii, and hursts ol* feel¬ 
ing; iilled with the pollry of th.(>u,rht, arc ainun-' 
the cnaiactevislic merits ol li -r pai;.'. B.it he- 
caiise she sin,{s princip.illy of no'iippy lore, and 
makes hilt a slufht and i aery peC , i.- .ue.li- 
•ijiin of conv'cyi^ia to us tile U'ier"hi; Koowi'iae 
which she lu> of the more concealed tiaits of imr 
natur*, and the uiiacknowl'jd,; si lint only felt 
, nioiii'cs which actuate oiir resolves; she is pro- 
iiouiici'd by the rea l -r, dcli,{htej with her least 
estiniahle ;{ifls, to lie pleasing indeed, liut lij^ht 
and superficial! Inlieriaaie clahorute, as well as 
in most of her minor poems, she has confined her- 
self, in the main, to the delineation of the passion 
of love, but has rarely placed that passion in a 
smoothly ninniiig course ; and if any one can 
read her portrayals of pure female love, and not at 
once acknowled;re that such are the fjaibs it would 
wear, the wordj it wi.il 1 iilier, and the constancy 
it would cvhibit, in actual life wlicu it—lh:it is, 
true and pure love—had once emtered the breast; 
'then he must be one whose knowlcd;^e of hii.nan 
nature is so very circumscribed that such p irtrails 
of it, in its diflvreiit forms, as Juliet, Amy Uih- 
sart, laffo, Varney, and a heap besides, must he as 
so many pearls {lirown heibre the animal whose 
name adorns the proverb. If I am writinjf for 
those who have jierused her works with such 
power of discrimination as their pcrpsal, to he of 
any benefit, would require, I need not extract sen¬ 
tences add couplets to wm Ikeir assent to ray re¬ 
marks ; and if for those who have either not read 
her works at all, or read them only as they have 
read the hist fashionable novel; no extracts that I 
could malie would suffice to give them the mastery 
of her thoughts; hut they may possibly draw to 
her shrine some solitary votary, and will at any 
rate justify my judgment of her depth of feeling, 

- and true poetical genius. How intense is the love 
described in the following lines! 

‘ “ 1 lov’d him as young Genjus loves. 

When its own wild andyadiaut litMia^o 
Of starry thought hums witli th'> light. 

The love, the life, by passion given. 

1 lov d him, too, as woman loves, - 
* Jieektesi ef sorrme, itn. or scam; •* ' 

Life had no evil deUiiiy * 

That, with him, 1 could not have borne! 

• • • • • ^ ■ 

I loved; my love had been the saw a 
in hiuhed des/inir, in open shame 
1 would have rather been a slave. 

In tears, in boniliige, by his side, 

, Than shared in all, if wanting him, 

^ ' A i This world had power to give beside I" 

I h&ve italicised some wo; ds, as containing parti- 
•eularly powj'rftd or beautiful ideas. Again, how 
.natural to woman the intensity of the following :— 
" Metliinks I should not thus repine 
T1 had but one vow of thine. 


/ rould forgive iiiconstaiiry 
Tu be one moment loved bi/ thee,” 

Su she thinks, under » feeling that she is not lov¬ 
ed, and would consent to any sacrifice to bt*so ; 
though, certain of the love, she would not so rea¬ 
dily pardon the inconstancf'! i’lie following con¬ 
tains a line ami an original illustration : 

“ Gh, absc'ice is the night of luvc! . * 

• Lovers arc very children lliiyi- 

Fancying ten thousand fcvernli jliapcs! 

(Jiail then light letiiiiis agani I’ 

How deep and true are the succee dinpr Stanzas, 
nictnriiig, hat without aosolutely exprmiug, the 
absence of hope. 

'• How very desolate that hroiU must be, 

W iio-e only jovunce is m inc-no.-y ' 

And wh,iUiiu-.l woman suffar, tims liatriv’il!— 

Hci lu'iil’i, most warm anl precious ■eeliogs made 
llii! ihngs w'lu.O'.viili f I w mud: tn it heart -so weak. 

So s.itr -i.iid op"ti to 111! vulture s beak. 

Its ■.'vo!t ii!vcalm,s giv"i up to scorn 
li h.iiiis to hear, and yet tlie' ■ii.ist be borne!” 

Here is a true*observation -“ry poctically'es- 
pressed : 

“ She ha I tl'st shia^i.ig colour on rhu cheek 
Whiidi ■*,»..i-s the heart so wiSI ttios'* dcc]' blue eyes, 
lake sii’iilicr's d irkcsi si. v, hut ii it so glad ~ 

77rcy lorre loj iJUssionate for happiness,*' 

A fine and original simile, or rather an illiisfra - 
lion: • 

Tli’y loved they were beloved. Oh, happiness' 

1 have said all thai c.i i h- m d of hlis-. 

In saying that they loio-d. 'i'he young heait has 
Such s|o( ; ol w-ialth m iti o v.i fiesh vvild pulse. 

And it u lore that worki the mtiiJ, and brings 
Its trcasvrjs to the lir,ht. 

Again: 

’ T's something, if in absence wr can see 
The footsteps of the past : —it soothes ihc heart 

' ■ ---tu wandei llnougli the ginves * 

Where once wc were not lonely ---- 

--— where every hill and vale 

And wood, and iouiitaiii, speak ol iimci gone by; 

And hope springs up in joy from memory's ashes.” 

In the ensuing hues there is much knowledge of 
the heart, though not obtruded on the reader, and 
a fine and apt simile winds up the picture : 

“In days long past 
How many glorious strnctnrcs lie had raised 
Upon hoiic’s Kiiiidy basis ' Genius gave to him 
lU golden tieasures. But he w.is w.iywarrl, wild ; 

And hopes that iii his heart’s warm summer c.hne 
Flourish'd, were tpiiekly witliaicilm the cold 
And dull rcrlities of lif^r He was 
Too proud, too vi-ionary for this world ; 

And feelines tohinh, like waters unroitfined. 

Had Carrie ' with them freshness and green beauty. 

The non buck upon themselves, spread desotation <* 

O'er their own hanks." 

I have selected these more on account of their 
brevity, owing to their capability of being extract¬ 
ed from a page with mt marring tliolr sense, than 
from their being superior to other portions of the 
volume ; but if the reader agree with me in think¬ 
ing that they possess intrinsic beauty, and stamp 
of thought, enough to do credit to matured years 
and long poetic life, will his admiration not be 
augmented, and his belief perhaps denied, when 
he is told (as I ran tell him upon unquestionable 
authority) that they were written by a girl from 
her thirteenth to her fifteenth year! But the truth 
is that genius is uever either.young or old. It is 
born, like Minerva, perfect, and like her its im¬ 
mortality preserves it from decay. Let it be re- 
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meinbered that the human pass which tliis 
gifted girl describes, are pas’^io.is oY which she has 
never experienced the v,-.)rkif»g; bar inn which her 
scrurtllj' has dived, thrci, the tio.ihloas waters of 
human nature, and winch her mind's eye has seen as 
it pierced through obscu^tions which t-> beings less 
endowed have ever been impervious. Miss Laudon 
ha9*never known what it is to love, any more than 
Shakspeare or thaji Scott ever knew what it was to 
be the* perfect and exquisite villains they have 
painted to the life in lago and in Varney. She 
• says, in that deep and splendid poem '* A history 
of the Lyre 

“ I have sung passionate songs of beating hearts; 

• Ferhap-. it had been betti>r they had drawn 
Theii inspiration from an inward cause. . 

Had I kiioum even an uiihappij liive. 

It would have Hung an inUie.t round life 
Mine never knew.” 

And I have the fullest and most intimate means 
of knowing that love has never been her bosom's 
giiust. • She has been wooed ofyen, but never once 
been won; and tank, and wealth, and sincerity, 
have alike sought in vain to touch her amliition, 
her vanity, or her heart. She has no faith in the 
endurance of man’s atfection, and only beholds in 
it the selfish feeling which it usually i.s. Like that 
of most acute observers, too, her ojiinion of human 
nature is not a high opinion; nor has her own 
experience served to mhdify her cnndciniiation. 
And she has a right to censure; for she is empha¬ 
tically the least selfish (icrson, the most disinterest¬ 
edly oliliging, and the most generous Iicarted, tliat 
has ever come under ray especial observation. 
And yet to hear her talk, a matter of fact jierson 
would believe her to be the original from which 
she drew her notions of our kind ; and .superficial 
observers have frequently been put to fault hy the 
“ tenor of her talk" which goes to disclaim her 
fiossessioii of any of the valuable gifts of the heart. 

• But I must let my own words make room for her’s. 
Mark the accuracy oi th ■ following metaphysical 
dissection of a half-doubling love: * 

" Tlien came the careless word and look. 

All the fond soul so ill can brook ; 

The jealous doubt, the burning pain. 

That rack the lover’s heart and brainy 
. The fear, that will not own it fear. 

The hup Ja that caiiuul dimppear : 

Faith, cUugiiii' tit itt uisioits pait; 

And trust, confiding to the last.’’ 

And^tliis description of a young girl’s first con¬ 
sciousness of loving and being loved : Who would 
Dot think it was a self-pict'ure! 

*' And there the maiden leant, still in her ear 
• Tlie whi'.|i;'.r dwelt of that young cavalier. 

It was no fancy, he had n.amed the name 

Of love, and at Lliat thought her cheek grew flame : 

It was tSie firtt time her young ear had lieard* 

A lover's bur ling sigh, oi .silver word; 

Her thouyjits were all confusion, but most sweet,— 

Her heart beat high, but plea-ant was its beat. 

• She murniui'd over many a snatch of sung, 

That might to her own feelings now lielong; 

She thnught upon old histoiies she h^ read. 

And placed lieis df in each high heroine’.s stead ; 

Then vvo'ae her lute -oh ! there is little known 
Of muac's power, till aided by love’s own. 

And this is happiness; oh! love will last. 

When all that made it happiness is past; 
dV lien all iu hopes are as the glittering toys, 

3'line present offers, time to come destroys !” 

A common-place poet would have stopped at the 
eighth l^e, for w^t of power to have laid open 
the nicer movements and effects of the young pas* 


aion. oHere, again, is a beautifu. reminiscBnt’ pic¬ 
ture, of our youth: • • 

“ Thou blessed season of uu»spring, « 

When hopes aie angels on the sving. 

Bound upwards to their heavenly shorn, 

Alas! to visit earth uo more. 

’J'hen step and laugh alike are light, 

When, like a sumnior niorning bright, , 

« Our spitits in their niirlh ar.- such," 

As turn to jiold \ih,ili:’cr thev touch. . 

The pa^t' 'lis nothing,—c^ildiiCKnl's day 
Has loll d loo recently avv.iv, , 

For youth to shed t!ni-e mournful tears ' 

That fill the ev i.j older yc.i-s, ■ * 

• When (.ire Inoks back cm that bright leaf, 

Of ri ally smiles, anil sburt-livrd grief. 

The future lfi the pio hm'iI Iflnd, 

• I'o \ylm h h>- le iionvs niih prophet hand. 

Ti lling us f.i r;, talc- ol flow’i-. 

That ouly ch.iiuc fin l*iit all ours. 

Though lalse, though Hci.ting, and though vain. 
Thou ble.ssod time 1 say again • 

There seems so much ease iifa iriie hnd well- 
expressed descriiition; na iniicli qb\ iou.sness in 
.just remark', ti.at the reader often unconsciously 
take.s, for either, to liimself almost a« miicl* credit 
as he gives the author. He imagines it is only , 
what he has always thought, an,I what he could 
have as well told if ever he bad attempted it; but 
such a feeling is tlie gr^^atest cumplim.-iit an au¬ 
thor can receive, and a co'n[)liincnt winch the ap¬ 
preciating reader of Shakspeare, Pope, and .Scott, 
bestows iiiKin some portion of every page he turns.* 
And with L. K. L. it has often been the same. Her 
finest human-nature jiassagcs apjicar so easy of 
thought and execution, that she loses the praise 
bestowed on visible kbuur; and as many think 
they can write as well as she (mistaking the me¬ 
chanical for the spiritual of poetry) it has been 
her lot to be cursed with a crowd of nnicati>r.s; 
similar in principle to those of the mighty Novelist, 
who imagine they do all that is needful to be done 
to equal the original when they have minutely 
detailed the dress of a warrior, or a dame, and 
sprinkled their pages with some obsolete phraseo¬ 
logy! But to resume our extracts. Heboid this 
true and frysh similitude, in valuation of every-day 
applause- 

“ The worthle-'aness of common praise, 

That dry rot of the miiid. 

By wbicli ill tcinpli! secretly, 

But fast, I- uiKlciiniiieil." * 

I must crave the reader’s permission (I need not 
ask his patience, if he willonly read) to make a rather 
longer exception than iiiiial, of a piece that will 
not bear fragmentation; but v, hich, as a whole, is 
a splendid piece of didactic poetry, celebrated alike 
by its high tone of moral and ]iuetic feelin,-r, and 
its quite Shakspearian m.inagement of tiK subject, 
and discermnenl of the human mind. 

" Out on our bi.-iiig’s falseliootli —htuiIicJ, coM, 

Ale we m l like tliaC aefor of olij tiiiie, 

I W iio wore Ins ma-k .so lung, his featuic, took 

•j *1 r3Trimib<*r mt't witli an di'count of a stronjf pmo- 

fiVpI illu^ratiotr of thia rule, in fbu cihi' of a f«**ppctable 
ScotchMoi) an, tfie liouHpkoeper in Rome family of rank. She 
v/AH tiivpu tiie ♦* Cottor'H Saiurdav Nijtht" to read, and return- 
f>d it with thp oii&prvatson tliut*‘for hf*r part sho did not mm 
what w.«R m it for such h fiiitH to bo made about the writer; for 
It was all true uiid jimt what she had alwiivs seen in her 
fatliur’R houne, and ihe did not know how Mr Burns <*ould 
have dem*rjb(*d it (ithorwise than he did.*’* She could sec no 
ability in a simple dotsil of what was lo herself so familiaV;^ 
tiiat IS, she was uncowious that it was the real beauty wid 
truthful poetry of thu dluil which broiuht the actual scene 
so foiniliarly and vividly baibra her miuo; 

* Tlii, anecdote waa flnt related in tba London ffieilp 

ReeUH'.—&u, ' 
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Its likcnpKs? -thus we we do not feej. 

Until our feeJinKt are rnr);()tten thini;s. 

Their nature warp'd in one liase scldshness;' 

And generous impiils's, and lofty thoughts, 

Are counted folly, or me not believ’d : 

And he who ilouhts nr inorli^s at excellence 
(Good that ri'hiics u,iir nature, and subdues) 
Igjiveted to eaitli by seven fold chains. 

Oh, never had the poet’s lute a hope, 

An a:in, so glonnus as it now may have, 

Ip this our social state, where petty cares, 

«Atid mercenary interests, only look 
Upon the present's littleness, and shrink 
From the bold future, and the stately past;— 
Where tlic smooth surf,ice of society 
Is polish’d bv deceit, and the warm heart, o 
With all its kind affeotiniis' early ilnw. 

Flung hack upon ilsidf,<.>rgets to beat. 

At least for others; —'tis the poet’s gift , 

To molt these fro7,eii wateis into tears. 

By sympathy widi sorrows not our own, 

By wakening memory with those mournful notes. 
Whose music is the thoughts of early years; 
When«trulttwaB on the lip, and feelings wore 
'1 no swei'tne.ss and the freshness of tlieir morn. 
Young p(<et, if thy dreams have not such hope, 

To chasten, puiify, exalt, subdue, 

, To touch the sellish, and to shame the vain 
Out of themselves, by gentle niuunifulness, 

Or chords that rouse some .liiii of enterprise, 

Lofty and pure, and meant foi general good ; 

If thou hast not some power that may direct 
I'he mind fium the iijean round of daily life. 
Waking atfeclions tliai uiiglit else have slept. 

Or high resolves—the peliilied hefore.-- 
Or rousing in that mind a finer sense 
Of inward and extornarloveliness, 

Making imagination seive. .is guide. 

To all of he,aven that yet remains on e.arth, - 
'I'hine is a useless lute: break it, and die." 

I'hia is site whom the superficial will tell 3-011 can 
only sing of love; showing by their remark, their 
super-superficialness : for is love so easy a thing to 
tell about in sooth t Do they idly deem that every 
jingling verse, called amatory poetry, is a singing 
of lot>e, the most powerful pas.sion of the human 
heart;—the most deep, the most turbulent, tlie, 
most refining, overmastering, soft, and direful feel¬ 
ing of man’s nature ;—before whose potency ambi¬ 
tion, avarire, revenge, and even jiiety have bowed 
the vanquished head;—which has raised and ruined 
empires, and witched the world with noble enter, 
prize;—the power, and depth and constancy of 
which have raised woman to a glory far above all 
to which the aims and other passions of man have 
ever elevated Aim ;—which terrors have not shaken, 
and torturestnot subdued;—of which even Shaks- 
peare has left the painting incomplete: 0«/y 

sing of love!”—the incfiFable coxcombs of criti¬ 
cism ! In a small poem upon the deccitfiilnes.s of 1 
society, there occurs a hajipy simile, which must 
be led to^by a few of the previous stanzas: 

" 1 never knew the time my heart 
lawked freely from my brow ; 

It once wa.s cheek'd by tiinidncss, 

’ Tis taught by caution now. \ 

I live among the cold, the iabe, 

An.l 1 iiiuKt seem like thuin ; 

And such I am, for I am fiLe » < 

As those 1 must condemn. 

I teach my lip its sweetest smile. 

My tongue its softest tone; 

I borrow others' likeness, till 

' Almost i lose my own, 

I pass through fiattrry’s gi^td Ueve, 

WbateAer 1 would say; 

In %ocial life all, like the blind, 

Afusi learn to feel their n-ay." 


_ Here is another thought, which though quite ori¬ 
ginal, strikes us by its truth, as being quite fami¬ 
liar ! r 

" I may be kind. 

And meet with kitidna^s, yet be lonely still; 
Fni^graliliide ii not cgmpiiHii>n>liip." * 

In the already cited poem, fhe History of iho 
Lyre, wherein she portrays, for the most part, her 
real sentiments, there occurs the 'ftfilowing beauti¬ 
ful account of her poetii self, and her couscioua 
precocity of poetic mind. 

“You c-ssli'rn tulip—that is emblem m'ino; 

Aye! it lia^ radiant colours -every leaf 
Is as a gem from its own c onntry’s mines, 

’ Tis icdolent with sunshine ; hut bv noon 
It has begun to wither;—look with.n ; 

It has a wasted bloom, a burning hpnil; 

It has<Iwelt too much in the open day. 

And so have 1: and both iiiiist droop and die • 

1 did not choose my gift; --ton snnu ini/ limrt. 

If ntrh-fike, hud hi 11 later hour 

Tliiiii time hud rtarhea. „nd m, mv years pass'd on, 
Shadows aiidMimting visions -ew to thoiiglils,* 
And thoughts loiind words, fhe , as.sHiii.iti: words 
of song 

Ami all to me w-as poctiy." 

Hear her description of love—abstract love—in 
the same pathetic and mo.st beautiful cumjiusition. 

“ That love 

Wliich chooseth frovi a thoiisniid only one. 

To be the object of that tenderness 
N.iinral to cveiy heart; wineli can icsign 
lls own best h.ippiness for one de.ii s iki-, 

(!aii bear with absence ; bath no p.irt m hope,— 
/■’(» hope IS mnipu'liat srltiih, love is nol. 

Blit doth prefer another to ilseli, 
rneli.iiigi'alile and generous, vvli.-it, like love, 
t^iin mell .iw.iy llie dross of vvorldliness ; 

(.'an elevate, refine, and make the heart 
(If tb It pure gold, wbicli i- the filling shrine 
For fire, as saeitsi as e’ei came from iiciven !” 

And what a delineation of the agony of a be? 
trayed heart, its love filing back upon it, are we • 
presented with, b}' tieiiiii.s’s own true inspiration, 
which needs notflo have the feeling, to make the 
conception perfect; in the opening of the jiicce 
entitled “ Love’.s laist Session,” appended to the 
poem of the “ Golden Violet.” 


“ Teaeli me it, if you can,—forgetfulness ! 

1 surely shall foiget, if i/nn can bid me ; 

I who have worsliipji’d thee, my Oud on earth, 

1 who h.ive bow’d me .it thy ligiilcsl woril. 
VourlasI eummaiul, “ Forget rue," will it\iot 
Sink deeply down within mv iiniinst soul ? 

Forget itee ' -aye,Jorgetfulne-s will be 

A nierey to me. By the many niglils 

\V ben 1 have wept, for that 1 dared not sleep, 

( \ drea i had made me live my woe« again, 
Acting my wrctebcilne.ss, without the hope • 
My foolish heait still clings to, tlioiig'i that hope, 
I-glike the opiate winch 111 ,ly lull a while. 

Then wake to ilonble torture) by the days 
Pass'd m lone watching and in anxious t'csirsy 
When a breitth sent tlio i-iiuisoii to iii} cheek. 

Like the red "iidiiiig of a sudden wonnd ; 

Jfu oil the caieless looks and careless words, 
fVktrh haiie to me been like, the srorpioii’s stinging; 
By happiness blighted, and by thee, for ever; 

By tliy eternal work of wrctehudiiess; 

By all my wither’d feelings, ruin’d health. 

Crush'd hopes, and rifled lieait, 1 will foiget thee. 
Al-as' my words are vanity. Forget thee ! 

The April shower may pass, and he forgotten, 

The rose fall, and one fiesli spring in itg place, 
And this it may lie with l-.glii suminei love. 

It was not thus with mine.”— , 

“ Never did slave before his eastern lord. 

Tremble as I did when 1 mef yonr eye, • 

And yet each look was counted us a priu." 
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• • • • “ Down she bent 

Her head upon an arm, se whife that tears 
Seem’il hut the rtatiiral mfUiitf of its snato, 
Touch'd hy the flash'd (heck's crimson." 

Tc^ha reader wlio thinks while he reads, and 
who reads for the porpiKe of ihinkiri!?, it will he 
evident that Miss Ijimlon’s itoetry is ’essentially 
thej)03try of tho'iirlit. There is hardly a line of 
it thabc/in justly he placed to the account of mere 
snrfat^-skimmiB^sfancy; and ifaheusinlly rdothe 
her sentiments in a {^arb of hj^ht and ilowers; let 
the critic remctnlrcr tliat the flower-spanfrled heaii- 

• ty of a siyilit meadow is not a proof that the soil is 
not rich beneath, hut that, on the contrary, its real 
richness is denoted bv its luKuriance. The mind 

• of the poet is aiways'richly storerl, and often revels 
in im iiT-Ty not froni lack of sterliiijr miitiri il, but 
from a s'lperttii't of wealth of almost every intel¬ 
lectual kind, coniiected, nearly or more remotely, 
with the glorious gift of song. It is so with L. E. L. 
In ordinary life, all her conversation sparkles 
avith faijcy while it te^rns with rellcclion; but be¬ 
tween her poetry v*'! her cona^rs'’ there is this 
wide and extraonlinarv ihtference; namely, that 
while the former is all pathos, s.veelocss, anil fer¬ 
vency ; the. latter is almost entirely irndc up of 
brdliancy and wil; and yon might be a moiilh in 
the same house with hn, and enjoying the .1 dight 
of a daily intcrconr-e, wiibonl ever discover¬ 
ing that she hid wrii.i'Mw.i line -if von hid no 
means of knowing th it fict hut turn her o-.vn ili^- 

• course. In the social iiitercoiise of li.’c, the 
"literary lady” is conipleiely laida i.l:; there is 
no tinge of ihe A/'i" ; no .tbiiM-iion w)iit'‘ver ot tln- 
anthor. But even iiii.igi lin { b-r n;vcr lo h iv.i 
courted cither .i nuisc of v.'rse or prn-ic i.i her life, 
you mii't he a sa 1 dimcc if yon do not fe-d satis¬ 
fied, in IcsS ih.in lialf an hour, th it von have made 
the acqn,iint..iuce of .> very cl.-ver wo'.no. But it 
i.svin strictly priv.ite life that iier min i is t » be 
enjoyed. In compa.iy she la!\s cicverlv, indeed, 
■and da^y.liiigly, hnt then It it all forc.lfcct; and if 

t she have iniiiitaincd, with great taet, an-l wit, i 
certain inctaplicsical, or other, opinion witli yon, 
at a convcrsa'.io.ie, a dinner, or a ball, yon will 
probably o.-erhear her, in ten minutes af‘‘r, m lin- 
taining just its opposite, against some otlur lieivil 
derail cavalier! She dislikes coinpliin.'iits of the 
com moil-pl.iee son*, and (very nn woman-like!) she 
abhors the rtattercr; but she knows well the valni; 
of discrii^inaiing praise, .and kisses the rod of just 
correction in a very snhinissive way. .V dull per¬ 
son she cannot endure, hnt will never ridienle him, 
if he will not jiBslcr licrlike apopinjay with eoneeited 
discourse. Her figure is lighi and good, her diess 
fas^iionalile, her hand and foot small, and her co.in- 
tenance girlish. Ask siv jieopl? who have seen her 
whether she h ■ pretty, and three slwllanswer'i Aye” 
and three “ .No,” so that Sir (lliarlus iMannens 
Sutton ‘himself would not be able to say which 
have it! ThS fact is her beauty i.s the beauty of 
CMfiression rather than of feature; so that when the 
bright lamp of lier intellect illumines the shrine of 
liar countenance, then an intellectual observer will 
feel that’she is both pretty and fascinating, and 
therefore every thing depends pn the aspect in 
which she is behelil! N.it that she ever looks 
stupid—but she can sometimes frown ! Her eyes 
ami foreh^ml are remarkably good; her mouth 
flevihla anl etpr’ssive, but scarcely pretty? an 
petit nee teifoussi-: and M bonnie Drown hair,” 
often hanging in ricjiilets down the rounded and 


-ty 

damask cheeks. Neither her character nor man* 
ners Sre to be judged of by her poetry. She has 
nothing that is melancholy iif speech or gestufe, 
hut is, on the contrary, particulig-ly vivaciou 3 ,.^itd 
reserves her poetic temperament entirely for her 
publishers. Her private and familiar letters are 
models of the rno.st agreeable epistolary style; and 
h'*r pnise writings, generally, (for the most ]»art 
|[nonyinous) are in tl^e lively talentcih sthiin of 
person of the world, conveying, however, much 
proof of acumen heneath an apparently tareless 
and unreflecting stylo. It will be ob.served by *lis 
enable reader (not from the specimens abovp 
giv»ii, but from an entire perusal of her works) 
thai .Miss Lamlon is frequently venr inattentive, 
and not pardonably sfi, to the niecnanism of her 
verse.* Her rhyme is ntum f.mlty, ami her metre 
rough; and there are sum.'*fivorite jdirases that 
are too often repcMted, siich as "or ever,” “the 
while,” and soim; oilier.s—not iiriimeticpl nor yet 
im-Knglish in tlicmselvvs (for HluAspi* re tinctions 
them) hut not jndieionsly used whjm iise.l m ex-,, 
plctives merely. Nor, g*neralJy speaking, does 
she siiHiciently suhinit to the d'aidgerv of correc¬ 
tion ; but, satisfied with r'lideriiig the out pourings 
of her spirit intelligible, she is not alwaV'j studious 
nor c\.i't enough in thu dress with wl^ich .she 
clothes them. She raroly^iises a wrong word, hnt 
she sn netiinps indites an obsiaire line ; and, like 
tile inspired Priestess, demuii Is, so firr, some 
care on the reader’s pnrleto serorc the sense of’the 
eiii.ination. But the.Bare f.ndls c-nninon alike to 
the brilliant and tlie dull, and .Vliss Landon is not 
alone, among the former cla.s, intlieir commission. 
Byron p -rpelrates all of iliem, and even Pope may 
be convicted of a lapse in rhyme. The m ui.age- 
iiient of tlie m..‘tr« a m.itt-r of ta-.te. When Miss 
liaiiduii Uses the Ip’roic measure, or the h.allad form 
ol wrse, she is usually exact with it (save an occa- 
sion.il forced aecnit) as tlie, extracts will demon- 
sir,u.‘; hnt in her divad of that monotony natural 
lo I lie oclosyilabie ineasnre, sli-. has her Pegasus 
i-Migli sb )d when she enters-liat domain, and never 
tliinks of smoothing ilowii thereafter the rough 
impress of lys hoof divine ! After all that can 
be said, however, m fai'or of correction, it re- 
ipiires more ipialiiie.ilion th.an c.an lie itmagined 
by the liuindruin. It means more th^n to siih- 
st’itntc one word, though grammatically a bet¬ 
ter word, for another; .and ofteiicr endiftigors the 
spirit than imjirove-s the langmige. No ,poet can 
correct well, unless h- can recall the mood and 
feelings under which he wrote. He may alter in¬ 
deed, blithe will not improve, his lay; and in the 
published oorreetions of Byron, Scott, and others 
^v’lieh I never re,id wilh gratification) may be 
fonnd many alterations by no means in uiiitOh with 
the oiiginal inspiration. 'J'ha “ words that burn” 
are never elicited, though sometimes quenched, in 
the pio'-essof erneiidatioii, anif I have always re- 
j 'iced to think that Shakspeare did not blot. But 
if a Poet have leisure to read over his compositions, 
aiid to think and fire hi.s mind into the train of 
thought and conrSption under'which he wrote, he 
will then often succeed in making happy altera¬ 
tions ; but he should always endeavour to hide his 
corrections, in their mere character of corrections 
from the eye of the public. I like, for my own 
part, to imagine the poem I am pleased with,* 
struck off at a burst, md to account for any tame, 
portions of the verse rather by the nidding of the 
Muse i'.< .n by the polishing ot the Poet; and it is 
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undeniable that the attempt to alter » fraught 
wi^h danger to the apint ol ^oeay, unless the au- 
I thpr can throw hitnfelf back into the fervor of com- 
p'aition, for otherwise he is like a second person 
coir cting hii own poern GiSord marred most 
sadly the (I think it was the) Cbrs^ir, which Byron 
submitted to his hand, and yet Gifford was a good 
poet, only he was not in the leiii ol the author he 
' was thast-mng, and waa therefore incapable o^ 
improving hi n, though he might perceive the 
faults '' But 1 j)oi ttsboiild always endeavour to cor¬ 
rect his work, onij not attempt it when the mind 
H 1101, attuned As t» the outerv riisid hy the 
utilitiiiais ol the day against pO(,tr) as a iibdcis 
art, It IS i silly and a shayow judgment, and is 
thoiotig’ily exposed in (foi one woik) the eighth 
aitid 01 the ninety thud niimbor of thc'Edm 
buigi R new, and A wtre woith while, in lh<*sc 
prosaic davi, to reprint in this Ga/ettc, as much of 
tint aiticle js b us upon the subjeit II we do 
not ch Tis’i our'oldci anthois, ind the genuine 
- piets ol nioifrn tim’' wc shill lose a m ans of 
eleiatnig om innnK unnli tin doctimool u ilitj 
(in the coniitH 1 , B nthimic sense of th phias**,; 
will but indill untly supjily And we should be 
careftll ti isiirtiin iviiil is thf cause oi our idmn 
ation ot^ till |i null ii ji j ts ol the day, foi if it be 
not then highii quilitic, itions, oui minds aie not 
congerinl noi likdv to be impiortd Nj nnet 
can be more dis^iinilii, in ippiarance, than Bjioii 
and Woi Iswoitli, bid tnU n ider who is chaimed 
with thf foi n r ind d les not vilue the lattei, is 11 
theerrorof mist admit ingth porsmal, eve ding, and 
in a woid /;« nan portions of the noble Baid, apart 
fromlYis divinitj thitstiis within him, and which 
prompts and iiispirishis fm at aspiritions II a 
readii admin the Biide of Ahydos, oi Para^ina 
moie than Maiilred or (is poetry) than Cam, that 
readtr his not a capacious oi a truly poetical 
mind, for though all font are based upon human 
passion, the two tiibt named arc wanting m the im¬ 
mensity of thought by which the littei ire jiirvad 
ed and if the jwetry oi L L L have less of that 
range of thought than the loftier poems of Byron, 
It has moreut it, a great deal, than, his lovi-plol 
compositions Both have been accused of plagia 
nsm, and both unjustly, m all but the literal 
meaning of the word, or rather m allhut that which 
would be better denoted by the term coincidence 
It 18 impbssible to think many new thoughts, when 
80 many urofoiiml and eompichcnsive thinkers hai e 
had the field bcfoie us, and when naturally clever 
people are prone to read so much But it is ab- 
•aid to say that there are not original thinkers in 
all ages of tlie woild , and that the ideas of our 
gifted predecessors do not spontaneously oeiur to 
ourseives The s line turn ol mind, the same m 
tcllectual constitution, will guide two pcHons into 
the same path of ^thought, though thousands oi 
years in ly nave separated their existence. and in¬ 
deed the instant assent which an acute reader 
always gives to a just sentiment is a proof that the 
germ, at Irast, ot such sentiment was in his of cn 
mind 1 s|trely yield my belief to the imputation 
of plaj(l^ 4 hm, cast upon any writer who has mani¬ 
festly tW glorious power of forming splendid 
concepl^ns for himself, for' the mere fket that 
some, preceding author has published the identical 
‘id^,'isno BubstautMl proof'that the after-wnter 
copied it It was ptibably as mdigenous to 
w mind ofl 5 ne as to the mind of the other Miss 
tLandon haa been taxed with having taken her 


(minions of human nature from Rochefoucault, yet 
Swift avowedly beheved iq the correctness of the 
same discerning wiiter, and ie was never denied 
the merit of being an original thinker The fMt is, 
that we must have a deep and an intuitive judg¬ 
ment of human nature btfore ue can belieac m 
Ilochefoucdult, as only tbbse who haic a profoulid 
knowledge of science can thftron„hly apprcinate 
the theones of Newton or the piuetKcs of \Vatts 
He who IS rcallj r i oUed or she'-ked by the'great 
French maxunist’s (stimate of the human heart, 
may be a teiy amiable man, and iniy know some¬ 
thing of his own lie iit and mind, but tlv chances 
ue that he is i we ik man, and the ceitunty is that 
h»ia extremely snjirfiriil Tliere are sooie lutn 
who affect not to believe m the Frenchman, be¬ 
cause they say th y cannot endure to tliiuk hn nan 
nature so selhsh and so depiaved , an ! would not 
account any fellow creature cap ilile of ilomg or 
thinking aught evil, which (they wish you to be¬ 
lieve) they could not oi conceiicof, tl einselvcs 
Let no iuth men ht fiunU-f fo- they irp surely 
eitli 1 f hli 01 (Ji'‘ If il J , ,1 to pi ^1 Ills 11 

It IS a thing in winch i ilisitrinn^ Hr-ide tan iieicr 
be d ceiled, foi he can h no discerning reader 
who cannot accuiately deteimine whclher his au¬ 
thor haiea i ul of hi oun, a o', nd conse¬ 
quently a coiiitidem e ot thought i m nei» ue uns 
taktn foi a di honest ippropriatiou, oi a seivile 
e ipy It i in in sicrii lepabie ot thinking for lam- 
s It let It be assi neri tint he does think for him 
V. 11 , 1 1 II 1 (1 If IS k s riouhlt, inn inoie delight, 
lor him to do so, than to stop his mind till he 
s arch s t n the thoughts of othei, R"iding 
St m s the mind, hut il does nut fertiiiz- it Pmliy 
mIV hue litliiiT i 1 'ut haling much of the im¬ 
pregnation ot thought, b ( iiise ft t ling is an extern 
poiaiieous emamtiouof the mind, iiidcjiendest of 
itason No one t ui pomade tlieiiisdns to ful, 
for It were but poor sympathy that rtqmied to< he 
goaded on by aigu nent and then i po tii whi h 

IS deeply imbued With thought, but whidi is e im 

paiatively dot old ot the soitr>i n ns ot tl 
heart Most of Akenside’s is of this dtseiiption, 
bat the [lottry that combines the two is 'he tin -l 
poetry, and is that of tlie majority of limous jioets 
both an lent and modem, though an ordinary 
readei will piefei that which is most m unison with 
his own disposition, without siaffieiently weighing 
its merits as a w ork of what we denominate inspir¬ 
ation, 01 appreciating the power of intellect which 
must have called it into existence Hence so many 
mere leaders, and so few good critics 
Dei tth. If)s4 McN 


DtAlH 

Insatnt* fiend ' at thy hlood-droppiDK shnne, 

In vain unnumbered vietiins wail thy will 
I he lift streams of the earth thy tliiist ot ill 
Shall never quench, ’nil the last morning shine. 
And burst the sleep of ages All repine 
At thy dread mandates, and thy teirors thrill, *- 
The hero and the sage, though pnde may still 
The voice that would reveal them. Hopet divine. 
Of faith and virtue born, atone may cheer 
Mortality’s inevitable hour. 

Nor phrensied prayer, nor agonizing tear. 

May check thine arm or mitigate thy ppwer, 

Ruin’s resistless sceptic is thy dower. 

Thy throne, a woiid-^-thy couch. Creation’s bier' 
w L. R. 
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Tllb BANKERS DAUGHTER, A Faliv of 
THE Year 99 ‘ 

1 cilm atiU nif^ht The breeze was hush¬ 
ed, nnd the new moon shed hei feeble lig^ht upon the 
towers at d buttresses di the hill fort ofsRathifhui 
Rilmte and sleep r^^ned within the fortifacations 
Th* sentinel pared his will trodden path, his 
eje niepeinp: the ^loom that hung over the \ ale be- 
niath • Ihe killedar ha 1 go le his rounds and the 
onlvp r on \h>beMdestb*ii guarduns wis awake 
withm the w ill , was soothing his nenes with the 
aromaoftbbxiio The smoker sat or rather led md 
on a softi 11 pit, his righe arm resting on a tushion 
. supported his head, whil his other hand was occu 
pied with the riih minulofbis co ii iler—A d who 
wish > W 10 ' WistliLi isiul lithe fiilfr in 
th 1 lilt dir td old Mmisook th" shoe incndii, who 
sitatth ^i 1 will) did not know thi name, age, 
and thu doirnt of Mohiin Lill tin, shroffs Was not 
Cl ivonefiom thi gicatfiimputSin i the laptain of 
th Jiura. t) Ra doll the rrim irwr hant hisd htor' 
^Vho vashe Wh\»hc w is the iichest, the most in 
iluenti il till in jst iisiinou^of the inli ihitarits of the 
hull ei de ni't >n the hill IIi w is evidently in a 
g lod hiimoiii 111 1 1 liiieklid to himself is th.. smoko 
oo dfiom his hi oad nostril ovi-i the gams of the 
illy rhi hil indtedbccn i liickj day foi him 
An unfoiliin ite m hajun whose 1 ist ear ivan fi ora 
Oo|cin hal bun stoppeif by thit prince ofplun 
d riis, fc-iwu it Rao Holkar, who was now in want 
of the leal) 111 so 11 newspeciilition, lia 1 be nto 
I he fhiKHi in 1 h as he sud t) mike his silaam 
blit so n how hi I i outlived ti make Mohun Loll 
aepiai It d with hi w ints Mdiiin, howevei, hal 
no mm \,no notadai/i/ it wis ill h" slid, in 
Sigiir—ill Long wis the trial of wits between 
these two wily onis At I ist the inehajim w liked 
iwaywithlhi monev—WX) Rs at tG per cint and 
Af ihuii Loll re|nctd it the thoughts of having oh 
giinid a miitgige on thi o'len loveud pueka 
Aniie/i of them hi)un (all ulydwihlv moitgigedti 
sli offs 111 S igiii) 1 he effiet of this good lui k was 

to make his ihillum appe i super exiclli nt, Ihe 
room WIS soon fille'd with tin odoriferous fnin s of 
the Bhilsi lohiceo The smoker was half isliep 
when a puida that concealed the entran'ee to the 
apartment wis yiilled iside and a fair apparition 
lided into the apartment It was the Banker’s 
aughter, hisonl) child 'Ihc rustlingof her muslin 
dopala attracted hci father’s attention, he tinned 
and saw her “ 1 thought you had been m bed 
TooUa,” w is the greeting he met her with “ And so 
“ I has e been f ilhei, but I ha\ been frighten’d, oh, 
“ so frightened ' ’ and the p lor girl shuddered as 
sbt recalled to her mind the eausi of her il ii m 
‘Trightined' poor thing ' tome here deare&i, 
tell m ill about it ” AndToolaa sat by the side 
of her fond fithei and recounted all parti- 
cul irs of th^dream that she had had, with the m- 
tirputation ilso that old Kersiah, her nurse, had put 
ifh It “ Well' go to bed child and let your dreams 
be 1 ither of Ki ishna than the Pindarnes, and as for 
Kooshi^ he is dead long ago ” So saying the shroff 
pressed his lip to the fair forehead of his daughter, 
and after seeing her out of the room retired 
to bed 

Toolsa too retired to bed, but not to sleep, her 
mind was Mo much tortured by the dreadful thoughts 
and forebodinn her dream had given nse to— 
Kooshal—the Ihnd^mes * But to understand the 
state of her feelings, It is necessary to review some 


paits of hei formei life foolsa had been betroth, 
elm thddhood to th*e son of her father’s corr^s. 
pondent at Kotah Kooshal, faf that was the naiaa 
of the biy, had been brought up under the 
roof with his young betrothed Bold, ardent, of a 
most passionate though generous disposition, he had 
often torrili'd the gentle Toolsa by his hasty ehuU 
litions of temper But Toolsa loved him the better 
&>r that which perhaps would have hem a came of 
dislike ti othei s The vine will cling to tlm oak re« 
gardless of the mmy stoims tha*swiy its bftnch s 
and shake its roots, ind woman, gentle wonulh, 
t ugh territied at, still admires the passiOuatq 
wai^th, the reckl“ss coiirag- of the othei sex 
Toils! had loved Kooshal spite of Jus imperfec¬ 
tions, Jong ere she knew what love was, and when 
tli-'y parted, for he was cill d iwiy to as-ist his fa¬ 
ther at Kotah, his imag hanSt 1 h-r in h r lire ims 
and waking hmrs His noble firhi'a! sha**d 
I by the black cm Is she h 1 1 s j oh n pluv" 1 with, his 
eloquent e)e and “lips wh-'ie loif hal laiMed all 
hii breath’’ wor pietuiid ii h r gi ilsev'anl, 
present ti her irainnihoi W iHh’r she sa» be¬ 
neath the mild light ot th raooi or stiollel aliag 
her lerind i m th“ tool of the m i ii ig, his iraaga 
was before her, his voicese ii’l fluting on tha 
breeze and his spa it sh" tho ight hoitri,d qei her 
Oh' how she doatedonths nitis sli rectivedho n 
him, how she treasured up those pas, oi bieathing 
lints thit told her how much she was beloved 
How shi grieiel wflicn too snldenly that 
dt irlj prized correspondence was broken off and 
the cause too, how heirt rendeimg ' Kooshal had 
disapp^are 1 no one km w why, he had vanished 
no one timid guess whither and fiom that day 
TooLa’s eye had been t arlul, her chcekWinched 
and her heat sal 

And wli it hid become of Kooshal > Of a mini 
supeiin to the lowdrudgei) ot at counts and tha 
saulil triftii. wall in n whose thoughts wtri upon 
gall and whos souls gioi tiled in the piltrv mean¬ 
ness s of their Ml itioi pi s sxing i spirit ibove 
the tam monitai) of a lilt ot trilt, he had long 
hem amhitious oi joinin ' la nstlf to some one 
of the holds 1 id Is ot the tim aid piss^ssmg 
himselfotthitpoiei whitliw is op n to ill who had 
the courage to gi i p it Ills mind wis soon mode 
lip, and Ame r Kh m w is th person to whom he 
determaifd to off r his sirue»s In a shirt time 
he wis tnr ilk 1 i n mg tin lollowers ol*the Pat in, 
ind by his louii^i his cnteipu/iiig^spirit and 
sagaiiti, som woi his fiien Isliip and c mhdence 
An 1 w is he happ) > No Ills th i st foi glory ha I 
be n quenched, his longing forpiwei satiitid He 
saw now that it was tio hie, that the die ims with 
which he had fed las fancy weie uiiie il—tliat tha 
cireer of a soldier of fortune had its evils, ift draw- 
barks in an equil, if not greater degree, with that 
he had so suddenly left But^eould he not return f 
No He hid forsaken the faith of his fathers 
The La tUii eMla had passed hw lips, he was au 
apostate, a Mussulman Would his friends re- 
lognize the ren^ade from hia faith, the disgrace of 
his family’ Ana Toolsa too' the thought was tor- 
mentmg “ I will forget her,” cried ho after re¬ 
solving his present circumstances in his mind " I 
will pluck out her image from my heart, her mune 
from my remembiance ” 

♦ ^ * * * * 

In a small apartmelt m the house of the banker 

Mohun Loll, on a low couch, lay the senseles, 
'Toolw, her eyes shut, her lips pale and bloodless s 
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on (mfi Hide was the nurse her childhood, old 
Kfrsihh; on the ot^cr a youth pair as the fair face 
t oit^wl'ich he was gaaintr. Mohiiu Loll too was 
t!?i»;, like one di'Avactcd ; he jiaced the room, his 
eye was frenzied and Jiis hroji' red and lowering. 
Suddenly lie^ stojiped and Hectned to recollect 
himself. With one stride he was by the side 
, of the youth, his hand on his shoulder, and 
reeling froriTthe coiicli Kooshal, for it was he, fel* 
heavily^ against the opposite wall. “ Wretch ! 
fenegade !” hrokf from the lijis of the old man, 
hih eye w-ildly !;laring at the object of his wrath. 
V Villain ! quit for ever the house into which you 
have brought sorrow ! death! Quick I say or^oii 
shall'find tha^ iny hlood is igit too cold or my arm 
too weak for vengeance!” But Kooshal raos'ed not; 
leaning against the wall his arms crossed on his 
breast, he seemed too much alisorbed in contem¬ 
plating the lifelesss lorm of Toolsa to give heed to 
the anf^y tbreatcning.s of licr father; slowly and 
a.s It seehied sorrowfully he Jig.iin approachi-d the 
••bed and resumed liiH former position. The old 
man was ag.ain .at his side, his hand was on his 
arm," but ere his strength could he put forth 
Kooshal had turned n])on him. “Forbear, old 
man,'' he cried as he shook him violently off. “ I 
leave nql this sjiot till she revives! 'I'liank God I 
she lives !” for Toolsa- had opened her eyes. 
" Thank God,” exclaimed old Kcrsiah. Moliim 
Loll gazed on his daughter forgetful in the ecstasy 
of the moment of his cnhiity to the cause of it. 
“ loolsa!” whispered Kiwishal, her eyes opened, 
alie gazed upon him and her look spoke love; 
suddenly tlieir e.xpression changed, recollection 
had been at work, the lids closed and with a shriek 
of horror she begged her father to remove Kooshal. 
The door slammed behind the rejected as he hur¬ 
ried out of the house, the room echoed to the clang 
of his horse's feet and in an hour he was in the 
camp of Ameer Khan before Sagur. 

llie evening had set in, but there was no si¬ 
lence, the night had revealed the stars, hut there 
was wanting that quiet which hallows the nocturnal 
hours. .Shrieks, shouts, and moans mingled ivith the 
crackling noise of burning houses ariu the hoar.se 
challenges of sentinels contrasted wildly with the 
calm blue bcavciis, the silent .star-illummed firma¬ 
ment l)n the western rampart of the town of 
Sagur a solitary soldier was pacing with rapid though 
uneven strides. He was evidently of rank ; for 
bis dress d^as rich and the sword-hilt which was 
grasped in his hand, reflected back the rays of the 
moon from its jewelled mountings. The workings 
of his countenance, the marble sternness of hi.s 
brow, the startling words that at times burst from 
his conppressed lijis, his hurried pace, all shewed 
that there was a war within him. It was Kooslial, 
the renegade, tlie rejected. By degrees his step 
grew steadier, his bitnv less stern. He sfoipjied, his 
woM was returned mechanically to its scabbard. 
His hand sought his brow. “ Yes,” said he calmly, 

« I was II fool to tempt my fate 1 ” “ After what J 
had rosolved too!” he stated, for his ear caught 
the name of Nadir. It'was the name he had 
taken on apostatizing.- A tall figure appeared from 
bemath the gliKun of a neighbouring bastion. 

his siuicrior, for the intruder was Ameer, 
(Kooiaal entered intq conversalfion with him on the 
events of the day. He afte^vards told him how he 
had that day sheen to-see his mistress, how fondly 
he had been received by her and how kindly by 
ilie father, how altered was their behavkmr on his 


relating the events of the last two months of his 
life. He told li 6 w he had been ejected from the 
house and how the maid he loved had ordered him 
from her ]iresence. “ And you still wish to pgrsess 
the girl ?” asked Ameer, ‘^o you wish for plun¬ 
der?” wast the reply. Whs father is rich as 
you are poor. Humph ! \I^ell! meet me -to¬ 
morrow in my tent.” So saying Ameer left Ais 
coin[ianion, who soon after quitted the rampart. 

A month had slowlv elapsed since the lasffmeet- 
ing of the lovers. Since the time when Kooshal 
had left her senseless, Toolsa had heard nothing of 
him, she believed him to be at Sagur, buf she was 
not sure. Melancholy .nid alone, she was sitting, in 
that room whence she had so harshly driven her 
lover; her mind distracted by quiek jiassing thoughts 
when suddenly she M'as startled by the noise, the 
mingled tread of men and horses. "llow her heart 
fluttered when upon enquiry she learnt it was the 
army of Ameer Khan in full flight from S.agur 
Keenly did she scrutinise every passer-by ; every 
spear at a di.stancfi*seemed to lie that of het lover. 
But no! he came not. Reportf s..M that Ameer 
Khan had been killed ip the battle; could it ho 
that Kooshal had shared his fate ? She retired 
from the small latticed window where she had been 
watching and burst into tears. On the morrow 
the gate of the fort wa.s again thrown 

open and Ameer Klian at the head of a few hun¬ 
dred followers entered. This time she was not dis¬ 
appointed. There was Kooshal riding by the 
side of his chief. They seemed in clo.se conversa¬ 
tion .and ever and anon looked up at the window 
where she was concealed. 

Little did the gentle creature know what 
they were preparing for her ; little did she think 
that Kooshal could betray her father to the merci¬ 
less extortioner Ameer Khan, still less did she sup¬ 
pose that he could meditate injury and insult t.P 
lierself. But. so it was, Kooshal had sold the gold 
of the father to the Patau, and the price he was to • 
receive was the person of the daughter. “ Thus” 
thought he “ will I he revenged on both at once, 
thus will I wipe out the disgrace they put upon 
inc and thus will I repay the blow the old dotard 
gave me.’I Great was the surprise of Mohun Loll 
when on the morrow he was seized by two fierce- 
looking AfTghans and hurried to,I.hc quarters and 
presence of the killedar. There was another per¬ 
son in the room whom Mohun Loll knew not. It 
was Ameer Khan. I,ow was the salaam of file terri¬ 
fied money-changer on his hearing that name. The 
cold sweat \^as on his brow, his limh.s refused to 
support him and trembled and shook as he recalled 
to nis mind all the tortures that he knew had been 
inflicted by the man before whom he stood. Thefto 
was a slight smile on the handsome features of the 
Piitan, as if he enjoyed the trepidation of his victim, 
who with a cold and heavy heart awaited the pro¬ 
nouncing of his doom. A request from Ameer for 
the loan of 10,000 Rs. startled him from his reverif. 
“The Huzzoor must he joking with his slave! 
who is he that he could raise such a sum. A poor 
needy mehajun of the outof-thc-way place<of Rath- 
ghur. The slave did not possess one-fourth of that 
sum.” A few glances interchanged between Ameer 
and the killedar shewed him it was useless to aflfect 
poverty. *' You must raise that sum within an 
hour, cr”—^TTie Patan clapped his hands and four 
ill-looking fellows entered bearirtg sundry instru¬ 
ments of torture. Ameer merely pointed to them. 
Ynthin'the hour*—you tee\he alternafives.” 
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“ You .see those implements Mqhun ?” whisper¬ 
ed the killedar. “ You will feel them if yon don’t 
quickly answer,—-conie man, will you ffive the mo¬ 
ney The only answer of the terrified shroff 
was to ejaculate with m abstract air, “ 10,000 !” 
“W^ye !” rejoined the\illedar, “lO.OtJO and be¬ 
sides yon must si^n this receipt in full for all 
miJfley owed you by one Mahomed Khan killedar 
of Riith^hur—cpipe miick or”—^'Fhe old man could 
hold tft) lonjfer. “ Blood-sucking; tyrant,” cried 
he, ” and you killedar, do what you will with me! 
blood is not money!” But he was cut short by two 
of the aTtcudants, who seizing him commenced 
tying his anns, a barber approached and prepared 

• to rob him of those few locks time had spared, 
while of the other two torturers one was en.])layed 
in kneading ^dough and the 6 thor was vigorously 
puffing away at a fire on which was a pot contain¬ 
ing lead. “.Again ere it be too late,”crieil the Khan, 
“ I request the loan of the small sum before men¬ 
tioned.” But the shroff answered not. The work 
])rocee<h:d, his head was already close shaved, one 
of the four then’brought the dough and fitted 
it round his h'^ad in the shape of a crown. “ Fool!” 
cried the killeilar. “ Fool! why proceed to estre- 
mitic), yon must pay the money at last, human 
nature cannot stand the tortures yon will have to 
endure, man, .say the word and get off with an un¬ 
scathed head.” Not a woijd did the old man utter, 
but his steady eye and compressed lip shewed the 
determination of his soul. The crown was finished, 
the lead boiling. The men lookud to the Khan 
for a sign, it was given, they approached, the pot 
was tilted! another'minute and the constancy of 
the old man would have been tried. When a door 
suddenly opened and Kooshal rushed into the 
room. Tlic hands of the torturers were arrested. 
Ameer Khan seemed confused. Kooshal himself 
Itemed too shocked at the sight of what was going 
on to speak, at last he found utterance. “ Is it thus 

• you are employed Khan ? thus I when your fol- 
lowei-s have deserted you ! when yqpr whole army 
has decamped !” But the Patan heeded not his 
words. “ Have yon secured her,” he whispered 
“ Is she safe^” Kooshal seemed to recall his- 
thoughts. “ Who”! cried he in aloud voiqp. “ Tool- 
sagone! ravished! carried off by the deserters !”Tlie 
old shroff who tijl now had not moved a muscle, 
burst with a wild shriek from his bonds. “ Oh 
Khan I” cried he. “Oh Kooshal! save her, save her, 
my dafghter and my whole fortune shall re- 
w'ard yon.” But Kooshal had left the room, the 
old man dashed after him—^but nc^! he was not 
to be found. 'ITie news was too true 1 Toolsa had 
been carried off and the greater part of the army of 
Aneer Khan had deserted. 

Kooshal was in his tent before the camp of the de¬ 
serters, eager for the morrow when Kurreefh u deen 
the b(other of Ameer Khan and commanding the 
force remaining true to his brother, would give 
l^attle to the mal-contents. He was in deep thought 
when the Sfentry at his door gave him to know 
that a stranger wished to see him, the purda was 
raised and an old roan entered. It was Mohun 
Loll. There was a painful silence for a short time 
—the two gazing on each other. " Kooshal” at 
last cried the old roan, “ I know why you are 
here ; you are generous;—come and save and 
preserve hir who drove you from her presence, 
gladden the he^ of her who insulted you I 
Once have you saved my life; but ala|! only that 
I should fathom to’tha bottom thj^deep ocean 


of sonrow on which I am driving ! what is life to 
me without her to share it "with me. WlM' 
are riches to me, while she perhaps— Oh Ihonild^ • 
“ Save her, Kooshal save her—if it be not too IfiB— 
save her and I will thank you. Yon ahtwer 
not; no ! you are thinking that she ought to re¬ 
ward you. I cannot force her 1 oh no , but I 
will not stand in the way of your Jiappiness.” • 
Tlie young soldier was silent, his head buried in 
his arms that were stretched against the tent pole. 
Presently he sjioke.—“—^Yes * it shall be sqp- 
I am again a Hindoo—gift-*, penances and pray¬ 
ers ^shall restore me to my religion and let mft 
hojic to Toolsa. To-morrow shdl decide it; she 
must be here and noeharm can ha\^ happened to 
her M^thin the short time she has been absent.” 

“ Would to God it were Res’’ said the old man. 

“ Come we must to rest” cried Kooshal “ the mor¬ 
row will be a busy day fur both”—so saying and 
leading the old man to a couch, h* leflhiim It was 
evening when as Kooshal wearied with the fight 
and despairing of finding his mistrCfls was return¬ 
ing through a lane formed by two rows of tempo¬ 
rary huts—was arrested by a moan that seemed 
to proceed from an oi'crturned tent in the vicinity. 
Quickly he ran to the spot and found his Toolsa— 
bloody and lifeless—^lie procured a dooli# and or¬ 
dering some soldiers to near her to his tent—and 
make her over to the care of her father—he rushed 
into the fight again, tfiat by bodily exertion he 
might drive from his mind the thoughts that dis¬ 
tracted it. 

Toolsa was sitting up, the blood had been washed 
from her fair features and her father was admiring 
his beantifnl, his recovered daughter, when the pnrda 
was pushed aside and Koo.shal wild, his garments 
soiled and his eye flashing fire, rushed into the tent. 
Did he see a vision or what was it that arrested his 
hurried step and turned as it were to stone, that 
figure which but a moment before had moved so 
freely?—there was a deep silence. At hast “Koo¬ 
shal !” cried a voice. “ My Toolsa !” it was enough 
—they were locked in each other’s arms. 

" . D. P. 


LINES. 

I. 

There’s a smile in the sunny ray, 

A melody in the stream. 

And the glance of waves ’neath the moonbeam’s play 
Seems a bright eye's joyous gleam 1 

n. 

The pearls of dew that lie 
On the op'ning damask rose. 

Seem tears, that shed unconsciously, 

On Beauty’s cheek repose. 

Ill. 

On the blast there cbmes a wail. 

Through the leafless branches, sighs. 

The snow-clad turf seems a face grown pale. 

The rain-clouds, tearful eyes. 

* IV. 

The branch whieWightnings sever 
From the scatbw and bfigbted tjee, 

Is a type of hearts estranje** fiw ever 
Withering in agony! - 
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THOUGHTS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

* BY THE LAVE H. L. V. DBUOZIO. 

Acknowledgment of ersobs. —It has been 
frequently maintained, that parents and instructors 
should behave in such a manner towards chil- 
rdren as to lead them to suppose that they are in¬ 
fallible. Tliis is very generally practised; anJi 
there a^e few boys who do not think that their 
masters are the mbit perfect and accomplished 
personages in the world. This is frau'ht with 
mischief, and .should be discouraged. It makes 
boys take opinions upon trust—the cause of all Ihe 
prejudices atiiL errors that extst. 

I, this day, (19th Oct. 1829.) most rashl)'*, told 
one of my students that I disbelieved him—a cir¬ 
cumstance which has given me much sorrow. It 
appeared afterwards that I was mistaken; and I 
confessedmy^nduicretioii bef,)ie the whole class. 

„ Who censures me. for this, and tells me that I 
gave the boy an opportimitv t.i triumph ?—I reply, 
that ilswas the le.^st I could have clone, after hav¬ 
ing hurt his fr?elings, and wounded his honor. 
Pride and pedantic authority might have directed 
the adoption of another course; but fuslicf requir¬ 
ed that even a man shoujd have made due repara¬ 
tion to a child whom he.hatl offended. 

Depinitio.vr. —In Ins introductory “ Essay ort 
Taste” a.lixed to the “ Unljuiry into the origin of 
the Sublime and Beautiful,” Burke remarks that a 
definition should conclude our observations. This 
certainly seem.s to be the natural order of things, 
and it is fraught with important advantages. The 
method of instruction should be follo^ved in wri¬ 
ting and teaching, as closely as in discovery; for, 
as it becomes familiar to readers and students, it 
will become a habit, and set them about thinking 
and discovering. 

Titles.— 28<ft October, 1829.—In one of the 
morning papers, I this day met with the name of 
Mr. Owen of Lanark. He was mentioned as 
“ Owen, the philanthropist.” I felt a strange sen¬ 
sation—ray eyes swam in tears, and py mind was 
filled with high thoughts and higher longings. 
” Owen, the philanthropist!”—How poor after 
that title are the designations of peer, prince, king, 
or emperoc! And yet it has been an object of am¬ 
bition to few. It is a title which all may gain, 
without iftcurring the least odium; and still it is 
rarely sought. The path to a crown is frequently 
muraerous and bloody; but he who strives to 
attain the name and character of a philanthropist 
establishes Ids claim by means which benefit man¬ 
kind. , 

Locke’s style and reasoning. —^th De¬ 
cember, 1829.—Oue of my pupils, about fifteen 
Years aid, whose itcquaintance with the English 
language commenced about two years ago, made a 
remark yesterday concerning Locke, with which 
I was stiuck. 1 had been just.reading to him aiul 
to some others a part of t1^ " Essay on the’Under- 
•tanding,” when be remarked, with reference to 
Locke’a style of writing and the excellence of his 
reasoning, that he seemed to, have had the tongue of 
a ehiU.^ jive gears did in. the head of a man of a 
Jhs^hd. I neiwr ..liefird any^^thing better said of 
The boy’s hhme dwerves to be mentioned 
—it ihU Ramgopal Ghose. * 

Hom^n Action.— lit February, 1830.—^The 
licta of St ^oral and inteUectual agent are to be dis¬ 


tinguished from the movements of brute matter, in 
so far as the former are uniformly the result of 
thought, the latter of material contact. The move¬ 
ments of a stone are caused by impuls*; htman 
action is the embodying of. human thought All 
action that vloes not originsCe in thought, momei^- 
tary or profound, is like the qctiu’i of inanimate 
matter. It is occasioned by an external or aoni- 
dental impuls?. Hence .arise various evils. -Would 
mill e nl) aly their thoughts, that is,' act according 
to their principles, we should see less evil than at 
present exists. 

T.ik Greeks, and wh.vt we riAvr; receiv¬ 
ed FROM them.— ld//< J/iy, 3 310.— Under the 
general u imes of Greece and tbeGieeks we include 
that portio i of country and its inhibitints bounded 
on the ea-it by the Ionian, oa the w-st by the 
.'Egcaii, on the south by the Mediterranean, and 
on the nnrlli by Macedonia. We are also too apt 
tt) suppose that the ’■‘habitants of this country 
have altogether benefitteii the worl I and an* enti¬ 
tled to the immortal name the'* have acquired. 
But the obligations of posterity lo i'.k; Greeks are 
limited almost entirely to«the Athenians. The arts 
ami sciences were not cultivated in Laconia, Tlics- 
salia, Arcadia, and Etolia. The .Arcadians were 
indeed inferior to the Lacede.m(inians anil Etolians , 
but they never rose beyond tiieir v.igrant pastoral 
life ; and altliougli Polybjus and a few other Arca¬ 
dians have shone in literature, yet it'will lie remem¬ 
bered that this was not till Epainiuundas had 
founded a metro]>olis in tliat country, to which the 
shepherds reluctantly resorted in consequence of 
the incursions of the Lacedemonians. M. DePauw 
informs us tliat Argos, Corinth, Sicyon, Rhodes. 
dBgina, and some other islands of the Archipelago 
cultivated the arts of sculpture and painting with 
some degree of success; but Athens alone suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing permanent schools of phil^ 
sophy and in carrying knowledge np to an asto- 
ni.shing eminence. But how has it ha)>pened that 
the glory so justly due to that republic has been 
diffusc.l among the other states of Greece ? This 
circumstance may be satisfactorily accounted for, 
when we take into consideration the influence of 
casual a^socialiom. The Athenians, Spartans, 
ifltoliaus. The isalians, and Arcadians, were all 
Greeks ; hence the name of Gree|{ has become as¬ 
sociated with the glory and greatness of one class 
of men who bore that name; and,the glory and 
greatness having been transferred to the* general 
name has been applied to each particular species 
of Greeks. * 

If the solution of this problem be correct, it 
strongly inu"cates the extent to which the arts and 
.sciences of civilized life confer glory and immorta¬ 
lity ; for they have not only the effect of perpetu¬ 
ating the name of the nations or individuals by 
whom they have been successfully culttvated, 
blit of imparting a portion of thi- light they 
shed upon their memories to all circumstances, 
and things with which those nations or men have 
been in any degree connected. 

Conclusion op my address to Ay stu¬ 
dents BEFORE THE GRAND VACATION IN 1829. 
—As your knowledge increases, yonr moral princi¬ 
ples will be fortified; and rectitude of conduct will 
ensure happiness. My advice to you,is, that you 
go forth into the world strong in wisdom and in 
worth; scatter the seeds of lovs among mankind; 
seek the. peace of your fqllow-creaturcs, for in 
their peace 'Vod will have peace yourselves. 
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i^elecUli artitlra* 

THE VOYAG®, a Taw. 

^ - 

I had proceeded from Jamaica, the land of mynativit;, 
to a certain college in tbe\lnited States, with the inten- 
tidh,of there completing the usual period of four years’ 
university study ; liulf iny schemes as to education were 
audohnly blight^. An illness seized me which threatened 
to linger long in my/rame, and by the earnest persuasions 
of the doctor 1 induced to banish college and college 
associations from my mind, and to try the eiferts of a 
voyage home. My arrangements were soon made, and a 
vessel abogt to depait for the place of my destination offer¬ 
ed a favourable opportunity for embarking. 

The Sea-hird was alreaidy under weigh. As 1 wen* 
, on dei;k, she was lying with her canvass spread to court 
the saluutionx ()''thn nsing breeze. Day had just lawned 
and thegicy mists ofmoining hung^Iike a veil of enchant¬ 
ment over i he city of New York, revealing faintly its edi¬ 
fices, its sfiires, and the dense forest of spars that lin'‘d the 
shores. Soon our sails began to flutter and chafe with the 
rigging, till by decrees we re idled the open sea, and the 
periloai see le of our labours opened befoie us. 

“ And now, ’ thought 1, "am in the world alone-—upon, 
tlieAvide, wide sea.’ ’'L * 

" VVi! have evcrv'prospert of a favourable passage,’’ 
said a voice near me; and fog the first time since I em¬ 
barked, 1 recollected that I was not the only pis-cnger 
on heard. Tiic sjieiker was i vivralile g-ntleiuan of 
so.ne lhreB--co’.‘yeais, with silvei locksaiida countenance 
exp’-cssi.ic of anii.ible foaling-, though careworn and melan¬ 
choly. O'l Ilia arm h am-d asniallatid o.xtiemely graceful 
female fig'i e, to whom Ins remarks had been addicssed, 
and both were gazing iu the iliToction whore the watcis were 
still fl ishing with the living spUmdours of the suniet. 

" lleaiitii'ul ' ’ at Iciigili exclaimed the lady, without 
seeming to liecj what the other had said. " How lovely 
is this scene, my dear fuher! And see, what a lioiutiful 
cloud ! Does it not ri-mmd you of Alagawisca’s isles of 
the sweet south-west •” 

Who lias not felt the magic of a voice’ I had not 
seen ttic speaker, and yet her tones came over me like a 
pleasant music. They were deeper than the ordinary 
tones of woman, and at this moment tremulous with 
enthusiasm. 

•“ You are the child of imagination, my dear Marv,’’ 
said her father, .affectionately, passing his arm round her 
waist; '* would to Heaven you were less so!’’ 

" liut,” said she, in a inouriiful tone, V I do not always 
indulge in gay fancies.” 

'* 'I'ruc, my dear ; your feelings change their hues as 
o.rten and as suddenly as the clouds of heaven.’’ 

The father, in alluding to her constitutional weakness, 
had probably awakened distressing recollcctiens, for she 
hung her head and withdrew from his arm ; and when I 
approached tn get | view of her face, her eyes were filled 
with tears. She turned away quickly on seeing a stranger. 
But that view was enough. 1 have spoken of the magic 
of a voicii, hut what is it to the human face !” 

" You seem interested with the singular deportment of 
my daiiehter,’’ observed the old gentleman as she retired. 
1 started, 1 believe, iu spme confusion. * 

" She has just risen from a lied of sickness,” he conti¬ 
nued, with a melancholy accent, " and I am fearful will 
ngver he herself again.” 

" If I were to judge of her malady from her appear¬ 
ance,’’ said I, t should say that the mind has had more 
to do than bodily infirmities with the ruin which'has been 
wrought in that lovely countenance.” 

" Yefu are light, sir,” replied he, with a sigh ; " her 
illne<a was occasioned by mental anguish, the cause of 
which is buried deep in both our hearts. Suffice it to say, 
that the victim of intemperance seldom falls alone ; and 
that, when a youth of high promise immolates himself on 
the altar^f the disgusting fiend, tears and broken hearts 
attend the sacrifice.’’ 

_ The old manspoke with a mournful energy, and I pitied 
him. " Is there no hope of the reformation of such an 
•neT’ 1 enquired. 

’* In this case none. It is more than six months since 
William Ashton fled from society, and went to sea as a 
common mariner, .The presence, the devoted affection, 
the teais of mjr child, cotudaot reclaim him—what then 
•anl" 


“ What, indeed I” repeated 1. "And this voyue is 
undertlken for the recovery of her health 1 You wl gx- 
cuse myinqei8itivenes9,”.limniedittcly added; "1 l^ve 
livfd long enough in your country to acquire her charap-* 
terisiic mode of questioning.” ■ 

“ I hold it every man’s duty, as well as interest,” said he, 

“ whose lot it is to travel on the great deep, far from his 
home and kindred, to rotate sd much of his own histon as 
-hall entitle him to the sympathy and confidence oi the’ 
companions of his voyage. 1 am a Scotchpiau, and my • 
•ame is Daugl.is.” 

" My name,” said 1, "Is Brae, and I am a freshman in 
-College ; you have my whole history." 

Till' sliiidows of night hat settled over the solitary 
wi-te before we parti' l for the night. Many leagae.s of 
-101 had been ploughed in that short period as the ship, 
yielrling tn the impulse of the powerful breeze, dashed on 
her wav over the billows^ Three days oj this propitious 
win 1'Drought us off the Fintteras, and though at the dis- 
t'lncaoT three hundred miles from laud, we received the 
u-sual greeting of th-a Cape, andtwere obliged to do ho- 
mag 1 to its strong spirit under bare poles, for several hours. 

It will be supposed by those of my readers who will have 
the charity to consider me a man of taste, t^at during these 
tlirc'i iliys I had not avoided the socicNr of .\far^ Douglas 
and her f.itlicr. If I may so speak, without being misuty^ 
derstoo 1, or exprussing my meaning too Arongly, I had be* 
cumo quite a f.ivoiirite. 1 found her mind all that her 
countenance had promised. Her sufl’erings had beeff cruel; 
sii/Kciently severe, iiideeil, to cause a temporary alienation 
of her reason, hut its only remaining trace vyas an ocrasion- 
iil wildness of the eye, and iiii imagination highly and some¬ 
thing painfully susceptible of excileiiient. In liA- moments 
of animatiau it was deliglitfuito stand by her side, leaning 
on the tafl’.-rel, and behold tho svorld of romance her play¬ 
ful fancy would call up above and around us. 

Her fallier was happy to nee bei possess even tho shadow 
of eiijaynumt. “ Yon will not have many days to revel in 
llie--e watery realms of fairy-land,” said he, " if we go on 
at this rate.” 

’I'he propitious and powerful breeze that had brought us 
out of port, and which had, te.mporaiily, been put to ilia 
rout hy a coiiulcr and more violent gust fiom the Hatteras, 
had now revived, and came sweeping from ilionoith-easlm 
a ;te idy gale. Swift flow the Sea-biid on hei snowy wing, 
dashing recklessly through the exulting elements. 

Our vovage continued prosperous till we approached 
Cuba, when our vessel was interrupted by a most distress¬ 
ing r iliii. It was aheady the fourth afternoon of the calm, 
and impatience was visible in every face. But my feelings 
agreed with the weather. There reigned as complete a 
tranquillity in my bosom as in the elements, Mary Douglas 
was there ; it was enough; I feared no pirates, though 
others spoke of them with alarm. With this young lady I 
indeed foiiiul<mvself strangely fascinated. 1 pitied her, 
and would havedonemuch to render her happy. In the 
situation in which 1 was now placed, I endeavoured to 
soothe her broken spirits. 

The benutifnl tniliglit of the tropics was settling over 
the quiet bosom of the deep, when a speck wa& seen on the 
horizon, which created considerable uneasiness in the mind 
of the captain. The dirk object proved to be a powerful 
iratical vessel ; and alreadv ere the sun altogether sunk,.' 
encath the waters, we saw, 1^ the aid of a glass, a boat put ' 
off, most likely with the iq^ntion of attacking ns. The 
luminary ofday, after glittering iora moment in a thousand 
gorgeous colours, settl^ behind the heaving breast of ocean, 
leaving only a dark mass, like a church with its ippire, in 
bold relief against the skv. It no sooner caught our cap¬ 
tain’s eye than he shouted, with as much rapture as a sea- 
man ever allows himself to express^" The Blue Mountain 
Peak of Jamaica I” 

The cry was echoed with enthusiasm by a dozen joyful 
voices. We were still one hundred miles from the island, 
and were not gaining an inch on our way towardf it: still 
Ivery eye was turjwd to it with aff'ectmn as to a loqj(i;^]^t 
home, and an emmion awoke even in my broul 
from those which of late had usurped its entire iMMStiOh. 
The whole view to the westward was beauty, umfNt^oy ' 
a single blemish, and nothing of alarm was there'JtlW 'the 
dark spot on the sea, to which so suspicious a chargCfer had 
been attached by our captun, but which had tlfoady d^ 
appeared in the increasing darkness of tho hebr. But tno 
east, as if envious of theitranquillity that; r^ned in t^e 
opposite quarter, wore a savage scowl. Cbormous piles of 
Mfionr, black as the smoke from a volcano’e. crater, 
ahrottded the htti^la of St. Domingo, and btotnd ' Ont ^ 
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. very shores from our view. It looked, indeed, as if the 
is1%r)d had sunk, another of subtlrrAnean'farfflatidti had 
risen from the depths df the sea to dll its place. 

* would give a nuwth's wages,” said the captain, with 

tntat of deep thought, " if we could have that squall upon 
US within an hour.” y 

I stared at him with a feeling betwfsen contempt and 
astonishment. “ You doubtless do honour to a seaman's 
taste,” said I. drily : ” for my part, 1 dislike fellow- 

* creatures so liftle, that 1 would rather see a piratical pri¬ 
vateer within gunshutihan encounter the contents of yon 
dor ma'.j of st,liJ d...kuess. ” 

” It may be provedi before youleavethe ship, Mr. Brae,” 
replied he with great coolness, “ that I fear the face of 
man <ts little as another.” Then, turning to the whole ship's 
dompany, with very can.iderable dignity, “ Cientlemenand 
sliipinate-!,’ naiJ he, ” 1 have reason to apprehend'^hat 
dangeVi'.at li.'ind. The boat thgt is putting off to us is 
doubtless a pirate. Of armed men sbe is certainly full ; 
for 1 bsive lived too long on the sea not to know the glitter 
ofarmsiuthesun. ft is kiorc than probable that she has 
comrades ;J'ar would one opon boat venture to attack a 
vessel of our .size I Something has been hinted about tear, 
and, to sav thectrutli, I had lathur run than meet th(!..e 
gentry. Uut that is'oiit of the question, and light we rn ist 
- ns long as there is a man to stand atone oftheso brass guns, 
cr to pull a triggef.” 

Thrge cheers were the echo to this chivalric speech, and 
not a moment was lost in prenaring to give the pirate a 
warm reception. A forinidablc show of >iiiscullancaus ar¬ 
ticles of warfare was drawn from the seciet places of the 
ship, and there were finally mustered on deck fifteen men, 
twenty stjnd of arms, and two brass cannon. These last, 
after being wheeled to the slfirboard side of the quarter¬ 
deck, and fharge 1 nearly to the inussle, were thrust through 
portholes towards the quarter from whence our foes were 
expected. Our small arms wete loailed with three balls 
each, and every man girded with a cutlass and a brace of 
pistols. 

Alter all tliis bustle of preparation, every m,tn posted 
himself in a situation to cunuiaid a view of the wlvile 
picispect to the westward. Yet hour after hour rolled 
on, and the scenes continued the same. “ Well, captain,” 
said 1, “what has becoiiv: of our friends from Cuba !” 
trGone to IJivy’s locker, I hope," replied he ; “ hut there 
is no knowing how to ealculaie for the rascals, so we had 
better keep a sharp look-out yet.” 

" For my part,” said I, “1 am tired with looking at no¬ 
thing, and will just see how the squall comes on.” 1 
turned accordingly, and a flashing on the water, rising and 
disappearing in quick and regular succession, met iny 
eye. 

“ There they-arc !” exclaimed the captain, whose eye 
had taken the direction of mine , “ the rascals have rowed 
clear round ns, and arc coming on from thefsan Domingo 
side. Stand to your arras, boy.s'-^tlie rogues are upon ns!” 
In an instant every man was at his post, and on the alert. 

“ Stand m the shadow of the spars and rigging lobe out 
of sight,” continued the captain, “ and not a man of you 
fire till I give the word.” . 

“ Ay, av„sir!" responded the crew, with nautical preci- 
•ion. “ And now,” said the captain, who re ally went to 
work in a business style, " let us get this gun on the other 
tack, Mr. Brae, to be ready for the gentlemen.” 

The piece was accordingly soon seen to thrust its deadly 
nnaxle through the opposite port, keeplog a dead aim on 
the bpat, which, like au alligator, cautiously dropped to¬ 
ward usfat less than a quarter of a mile's distance. 

“ Boat ahoy I" cried the voice of Captain UoUrop in its 
noet startling tones. No aiiswur was returned to this sum¬ 
mons, and the oars were plied more lively. “Keep off, 
you rascals !” shouted our commander; “ off! or I’ll 

blow you out of the water!" „ . 

Tha threat, and the firebrand which I flounshed with 
griiat tocenueas, seemed to make the pirate hesitate. The 
motiott't^.tM l^at was arrested. Captqjn Boltrop thougfit 
the viotiw. mreadv achieved, said' he .again raised his voice 
in ton« of >R.tjuonty : “ Tbro^ your arms overboard, and 
come along^ei^* i, 

A Wley of QUiilcetry was the ge^ty to this summons, 
and ardqsen btiMa whistled by, and the captain's hat flew 
flemdlMsda^t bujt the next iiistaaf'«atrea/n of flame is- 
anod from tlu quarter-deJa ; g^^he.explpsioa of the piece 
BroMqponrhedeailitillheasof Ihe elements with a noise 
like Blunder. A distant jcrash, a heavy splashing in the 
water, above which a m of Mortal agony wu terribly 
i^inct,.hV|%j!ii^iii thq dii^oa of the foe before tho 


smoke dispersed safBciently to enable os to see the effect of 
our shot. . Noboat.was then to be seen, norany trace of her 
crews i we had probably sent every soul into eternity. 

Captain Boltiqp now exclaimed, with something like 
compunction in his tone, and rubbing liis head wj^ his 
handkerchief, “ I would rather have taken the rascals, 
and had the|a decently hang^, tlian send them to the 
bottom in this off-hand mannen' There could’nt have bwin 
a better shot.” , 

A horrid yell, rising apparently from the depths beneath 
the ship, stopped him in the middle of liis speech.. A boat 
glided out of the smoke, and shuotiiTg under ourbtiws, a 
dozen dark forms were seen springing from it to the side 
of the ship. But our precautions had b len wisely taken, and 
were completely successful. No sooner ulit they touch the 
slippery vessel, tlian most of them, with the most horrid 
blasphemies, fell back into the sea, snapping their pistols at 
us oven after they were filial with water. At the same 
moment their boat, which bad been completely riddled 
by our shot, filled, and sunk to the bottom. Three only 
got upon deck, .ind were immcdi iiely overaow.-red and 
secured, live more were with difficulty' dragged out of 
the water, and disposed of in tlie same manner. One 
powerful fellow, however, was not so eadly quelled. He 
luid succeeded in gettir.., one foot upon deck, when a 
young seainan, named Halpli, II w at him with the fierce¬ 
ness of a tiger. Thep grappled, u'ld after balaociiij; a 
moment between the <luek and the w.iU'i, the pirate, who 
was much the heavier man, lell backwards oveiboard, 
dragging his antagonist >vitli*liim. Tlley both sunk, but 
soon rose again about four rols fiom the ship, clinging 
closely together. Then cummem.'ed a combat the most 
singular and appalling 1 had evci witnessed. No one on 
board seemed to think of devising means of assisting 
our champion. No one dared to fiie upon the pirate; 
for so closely were they coiled together, so rapid were 
their evolutions, and so dim the light shed by the moon, 
that it was impossible to hit one without endaugei mg the 
life of the other. 

After an effort of uuusiial fieiceness, both of the com¬ 
batants sunk. They remained out of sight so long, fl< it 
the men who were letting down the boat, with the view uf 
rescuing tlicir shipmate, suspcntled their oper.ition,, and 
wc all stood broatlile-s with uncertainty and auxioly await¬ 
ing their re-appeaiaiice. At length, about thiily yards 
ulf,the waters parted; but only one man was ssen to 
rise. 

“ Is it you, Ralph ?” cried the captain in a sappretsfi 
voice. “ Here is seme of him at least on my knife-blade,” 
responded the freebooter, with the accent anil laugh of a 
fiend; and, springing nearly to his whole height out of 
water, he threw the weapon with great force towards u.s. 

It pa^ed over our heads, and, striking the niizen-inast, 
remained quivering, with its pumt buried in the wond. 
Another hollow laugh rang over the waters, and, on look¬ 
ing round, wide circles of ripples were seen moving on the 
face of the innonlit sea, as if some heavy body had just 
sunk into jt. 

The noi-oi of the conflict had caKed up the terrified 
inmatc.s of the cabin, and all the ship’s company were 
now assembled_ on deck, silent, but too deeply affected 
with the scene just past to sleep more that mgkt. Afary 
was there ; her cheeks flushed with the excitement which 
the events of thp night had occasioned. Still occasionally 
a cold shudder would rush through her frame, as she 
murmured, in a suppressed voice, “That fearful cry! I 
shall uever foi,.ct it." 

She was in a state of high nervous agitation. Her ^e 
shone with uncommon lustre, and glanced over the sea 
unsieadilV- “ The elements are to have their turn next/’ 
said she. Her eye was bent upon the scowling east. The 
same motionless body of elands was there, black ac before. 
The tempest soon after broke ontin allitS'drcadfulfurjr, 
but was of short duration. The hurricanes of these seal 
are as short-lived as they are violent. The dawn ofddy 
showed no trace of the tempest but the tattered rigging 
and well-washed deck of our own vessel. The island of 
Jamaica lay now before us ; and all was green, #live where 
occasionally a rising eminence or anopenini^ vale presented 
its pftinted sugar-works and breeze-mills. To form a back¬ 
ground to this picturesque region, ruse the magnificent range 
of the Blue Rlountaina. “ if there be an Eden on earth,” 
said I, “ we have it before us.” " The sun shjnes not,” ob¬ 
served Mr. Douglas, “ on an island 'more beautiful than 
Jamaica; but for man, who has qkercised upon it hii 
worst passions, it nugbtiatlly be termed a tenestrial pa- 
^dise.”' '•• • ' 
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We passed the remaiiLs of Port Royaj, and eailed up the 
beautiful bay of Kingston; coming to an anchor about 
half a mile from the shore. Naimcrom boats were board¬ 
ing u|^and departing on different eriands. A hnndred 
ships were discharging or receiving their cargoes, to the 
cheerful song of the sailor^ The passcngens Mon collect- 
edin a group on the quarteT-dfck, gazing on tiie thousand 
novrities that meet the^ycfioin the island, town, and bay. 
Ma^ was there, in excellent spirits ; every mo!n''nt disco¬ 
vering aChd pointing out, with the most animated gestures 
andejftl^mations.snlhenew object of admiration. At this 
moment a barge from the castle shot across the bay, coi 
taining an officer and a platoon of soldiers, with an order fo 
0 the delivery of our prisoners into the hands of justice. Ac 
cordingly, Anidst a profound silence, they were marchei 
one by one from the (told, where they had been unmured foi 
fifteen liaurs,anil passed over the side oft he ship into the boat 
Tlierethey w^re hand-cuffed and boiinfl. Two other barges 
were in attendance, with an equal number of men to ac 
as guards.' The sight of these wretbhes painfully affecter 
Mis.s Uouglas, arid carried b,ick her thoughts to the bloody 
scone of tlie preceding night. She shud.lcrcd at the re- 
collection,and murmured, “ He that uttered that dreadfu 
cry is not here.” 

Although she had spoken in a^low voice, her words fell 
upon^ie. ^rof thela«t prisoner, wh« was just in the act 
of leavinjl'''the ship. Me was a youth of about two and 
twenty, with a slender but very elegant figure. Ilis counte¬ 
nance might have been striking %nitexpressive; bntitwas 
now disfigured with a sear, audbore the infallible marks of 
long and habitual indulgence in intemperance. I said he 
heard the voice of IVIarv. lie. stopped, and stood as if he was 
nailed to the deck. He put his hand to his forehead like 
one bewildered, and his eye wandered over the ship as if 
se,arching for the sound ho had shenrd, till at length it fell 
upon iVlary, and he stood gazing upon her with a coiintc- 
,naiice varving strangely from the vacant stare of idiocy 
to an expression of inexplic,ibln nuMiiing, arul even agony. 
She was absorbed in her own reflections, and heeded him 
nor. I made an exclaiiiation orsiiri>M,c, and directed her 
attention to the miserable ra.in who was so closely observ¬ 
ing her. She looked, her eje met the ghastlystarc of Ins; 
and if a bolt from heaven had struck her, she could not have 
fsllcB more quickly. 

“ William Ashtoncried the wretched father, " are 
you not yet satisfied ! VVill you take her life too •" 

'J'ly; miserable man rushed past his guards, threw back 
tiie carls from her forehead, and, g.ispmg fur breath, like one 
in the agonies of straiigulatiou, g.ized upon her. Then, 
springing to the vessel's side, before any arm could inter¬ 
pose, he buried himself in the sea, and never to.e more. 

It was many minutes before Miss Douglas showed anv 
signs of lily. At last, after a sti.uig convuL.lon, she opened 
her eyes. " Where is he t" said .she, starting up in the 
birth. She stared wildly around, and then, point yig with 
her finger, a single shriek, as if sent from her very soul, 
bufat from her, and again she sunk down insensible. The 
shock had been too mtlcli for reason, if not for nature. 
For the rera linder of that day and all the succeeding 
night, we hung over her, uncertain whether each fit might 
not be her la* of mortal suffering. At length she sunk 
into a deep sleep, and reposed quietly. She awoke per¬ 
fectly calm. Looking her father steadily in. the face, 

" Where is he 1” she rcpeateil. 

“ .My child ! be calm,” said the old man, and taking 
her hand, he related in the gentlest manner the fate of 
her unworthy lover. With wonilerful eomposui e she 
listened to the narration. The fountain of her tears broke 
Up, and she wept long and freely. Then, closing her eyes, 
her Ups were seen to move as in prayer. I bowed my lace 
upon her bpnd, and joined in her silent supplication, 
wliatever it might t». 

Her tears and mental devotion relieved her. Again she 
slept, %nd awoke in quiet spirits, it was evident that the 
news of Ashton’s suicide was to her far less terrible than 
the idea of his suffering an ignominious death as a malefac¬ 
tor. Pcrhaps*also there was a relief even in the thought 
that he was removed from a life of crime ; and she could, 
with less sorrow, think of him dead, than as a pirate and a 
companion of thieves and murderers. Perhaps she bad 
long since torn him from her heart, as she once told me. 

But could it be ? Would the sight of him then have affect¬ 
ed her so strongly* 

Marynowsignifiedtoherfatherthatshe felt able to travel. 

The honr had come when we were to separate. And now 
came my trial. I wished to speak to her of myself; but 
every principle of manhood repressed the selfish thought in 


her present sitadtion. She seemed to comprehend nry fmU 
inn, and extending her hand to me with a smile, sd^d, 
“ Farewell, Mr. Brae ; I have crossed your path, like a 
dark vision, but oh! forget me. Let ft be a dream ifflfca 
we first met," She hesitated a moment. " I may have 
caused you unhappiness. Most gladly would I have' 
avoi led ii. and gladly would premove it now, were it pos¬ 
sible. But look upon my face, and be convinced, tlwt 
were even it as you wish, you would soon h^e to mourn 
again. May God bless you!” 

Tliebontthat was to convey her to the shore was ready, 

I watched it till it disappeared. ** Aw you ready fo land, 
sirT' Awaking as from a trance, I gave the speaker* 
bewildered state, and, for the first time during many days, 

1 rei'oliected the object of my voyage. With a feeling oP 
solitiMc, which even the thoughts of my home could not 
subdue, I followed my bmtgage into the uniting wherry, 
and in a few minutes pneed my foot upon my native 
land. * 

Twelve months after the events sontained in the preced¬ 
ing narrative had transpired, 1 stood again upon American 
soil. Various had been my fortunes in the interim, but 
they are of no consequence to the reader. '||he compani¬ 
ons of iny voyage, with but one exceprton. were^nearlv 
forgotten ; its incidents, that were not associated with , 
that one individual, remembered but faintly. 

I was sitting in my study, discussing a subtle point in 
ethics, when some one knocked. A serv.ant entered \nd 
handed me tlic following note:—" An old acquaintance 
requasts the pleasure of Mr. Brae’s company lor a few 
minutes at the hotel.” 1 rosc.iii.stiintly. adjusted my dress, 
and folliiwed the messenger. Mr. Douglas upeithd the 
door, and Mary blooming <and Peautilul beyond even my 
gavest dream, stood beside him. 

There was no romance in what followed to any but the 
particsconcerned, and it weretneedleas to dwell I'pon the 
story. In a single sentence, therefore, J will nav that 
Mr. Douglas had travcileil with his daughter until her 
health was re-establislioA; that he wasat the time ot which 
I speak on the way to his residence near N’lw York, and 
that the M.iry Douglas of ray dreams is now the Alary 
Itiae of my bosom.— Chainlwng Kdinhurgh Journal. 


TIIE PHILOSOPHY OF DEATH. 

The signs which indicate the approach of death depand 
mtiri'lv on the causes by which death maybe induced; 
mil with those it is highly important that we should be- 
nine .lequaiiited, si-eing that no disappointment can fall 
icaviiT on the human heart than that which is occasioned 
>y the promise that there is yet hope of restoration to life, 
vhile in reality death is already stealing on the object of 
sir solieiliide. cases of sudden death occurring in 
leisons that have not an apoplectic appearance, it is often 
mpossihlc, even for the must skilful physician, to predicate 
s accession ; but in the majority of cases where death 
mpervenus as the l■onsequeure of disease destroying the 
harmony of action which must subsist between the vital 
organs, and on which tlie exjstenee ofthe phenomena of 
lilc appears to he dependent, it is possible, by codIparing 
the progress of the disease with the comparative strength 
ofthe patient, to form a pretty accurate idea of the period 
to which Ills sufferings may be extended. Hippocrates, 
ill determining the signs of approaching dissolution after 
acute diseases, dwells much on the character of the phy¬ 
siognomy. The nose file observes) becomes sharp-^e 
eyes holhny—the temples collapsed—the ears cold and 
contracteU—the lobes inverted—the skin about the fore¬ 
head hard, tense, and dry—and the whole face assumes a 
palish green, a blank, livid, or Icadefti hue. So true to 
nature is this description, that in schools of medicine, 
even to the present day, it is constantly referred to as 
the Faeiei JlipjMcraliea, and held to be sufficiently 
indicafive of the approach of ileath. To these, with equal 
truth, ne has added dther signs which may be regaraed 
as no less premonitory of the impending event: thus, if 
the eyes be perpetually rolling, tumid, hollow, and very 
dull; if the eyelids be drawn aside, nr full of wrinkles, 
and of a pale livid colour t if the lips be relaxed, and hang 
down, becoming cold, and of whitish appearance; if tho 
hands be extended, collecting floating appearancei, Ac., ' 
we may predict that death is aA no great distance. Fur¬ 
thermore, when the pulse cln scarcely be felt * the 
wrist, and the feet and hands become cold ; when the 
fingen and toes become pinched and livid, the mosU. 
unnvoarable prognosticatioiu may be made : all whigir' 
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■inii'be it observed, admit of a satisfactory physi^Jogical 
cAlanaiion. The nose becomes sharp, because the 

• nmiclts of the face having lost their power of action, 
tlRhnOEtrils fall in ;*tbe eye becomes hollow, becau-e; 
the late on which it rented in the orbit, as on a soft cushion, 
has been absorbed pbe face, lips, tips of the fingers and 
toes, assume a palish ^reen .or leaden hue, because the 
blood fas explained in our preceding^ article on this 

, subject) does not undergo that change in the lungs by 
which it obtains its stimulating qualiues and b igm 
scarlet colour ; the feet and hands become cold, beca ise 
the heattisno longe^ableto propel the blood, on which 
the extrication of animal heat appears to depend, tothj 
extrgpiities of the body ; lastly, the motion of the fingers 
lin puckering up the clothes, or catching at floating ob¬ 
jects, is a convulsive action, depending on the roots of 
tho nerves which supply the hand and arm being irritaied 
at their origin* by the effusion* of the watery part of the 
blo^, which often occurs during the progress s>f fever 
and other acute diseagps. These si^ns of approaching 
death did not escape the observation of Shakspeare, 
who notices them in describing the death of Falstaff. 

The influence of the mind in acceleiating or retarding 
the approacR of tdeath, is exceedingly remarkable, and 
may in some instances account for those presentiments of 

* a fatal termination of their disease, which some persons 
seem prophetically to entertain. A case is recoidedof 
apetson who had been sentenced to be bled to death, 
butinstcad of the punishment being actually inflicted, he 
was merely induced to believe it was so, by water, wliile 
his eyes were blinded, being tiickled down bis arm. This 
mimierj, however, of the operation so completely du- 
piessed the action of the heart, that the man lost his life 
as irrecoverable as if the vital fluid had been really ab¬ 
stracted. We read of another unfortunate person who 
had been condemned to be Jieheaded ; and the moment 
his neck was adjusted on the block, a repiteve arrived; 
but tho victim was already sacrificed-the vital principle 
had been as efTcclually estinguished by the fear of the 
axe asit would have been by its fall. Instances, indeed, 
aro recorded of persons, who—through tiie medium of 
respiration, it is to be presumed—have possessed a co.i- 
trolling power over the action of the heart, so that they 
could actually feign death at pleasure. 'I'he celebrated 

. Sr. Cheyne has narrated a ca^c of this kind, which is 
established by an irrefragable combinationofevidence. It 
is that of a Colonel Townsend, wlio, lie informs us, “ could 
die, and yet by an effort, or somehow, could co ne to life 
again.” On the occ^ion referred to he composed himself 
on his back, and lay in a still posture foi some time. Dr. 
Cbepe held his right hand, Dr. Haynard placed his 
band upon his heart, and Mr. Skrlne held a looking-glass 
tohismouth. Dr. Cheyne states that hi> pulse gradually 
Bunk until it was no longer perceptible t(|tthe nicest touch ; 
Dr. Baynard also could not teel the least motion oftlie 
heart; nor Mr. Skrine perceive the least biealh on the 
bright mirror he held to his mouth. In this state of ! 
counterfeit death he remained half an hour ; after which, ' 
bis pulsb became perceptible,_ the action of the heart ' 
gradually returned, and he again breathed sensible, and I 
began td speadt. He died, however, it nia^ be added, that 
evening, and most likely the victim of his improper eflbrts ' 
to imitate the slate of death. Another cise of a person ] 
whocould feign death when he pleased, and suspend the ! 
action of his heart until its pulsation could no longer be > 
felt, is mentioned in the Lectures of Dr. Clcghorn of • 
Gl^gow. Celsus, we may furthermore observe, speaks of I 
a priest that could ” separate himsejf from his t^'u-ies when | 
he list, and lie like a dead man, void of life.” But with- ' 
out accumulating additional evidence, it is perfectly clear 
that these casesdiAinctly show how powerful the effect of 
' the pind is in depressing or exciting the action of the heart, 
ud, c(msequently,in inMifying the character and duration 
Of disease. Hence the apprehension of death, when per- 
nittal to take firm hold of a patient, it, in the maifrity of 
instances, a most unhappy sign, anthgt very apprehension 
may itself induce the death which thereby appears to have 
been mysteriously predicted. 

The clearing up «f the«>indyiteviotn to death, and the 
,. piedicUoin occasionally made bV’dying persons of the hour 
of their approaching dissolution, is one of the mostcuri- 

<* V iMk’tabieetsUiat can^ nogaie tw'nttentionoftbe philoso- 
; it was Aodeed HmrtifalaTly by Aretceus, in cases of 

‘ ' j^ns who had died fronfbrainfisver. The first ef^t of 
Inssiibsideoceof fbe viotent excitement in that disease, 
Ks obseiryj*, is, Utsd fW pint’s mind becomes clear, and 
• /^idHnlKttBttqtHtolyMaiiMlsthtffintpono&todii* 


rover he is about to die, and announces thistotbe atten¬ 
dants ; he seems to hold converse with the spirits of tboM 
who hare departed, as if th^ stood in hi« presence, and his 
soul appears to acquire a prophetic power. Elsewhere he 
remarks, that, in the act of disengaging itself from tffe bo¬ 
dy, the iirfnd becomes, purer am\ more ess^'itial, as if com¬ 
mencing alihady its spiritual existence, ^ir Henry Hal¬ 
ford, in an eleg.intly written dissertat. ><i of 'Vretoeus, cifea 
other cases in corroboration ofthc filci tha the mind qCten 
clears up in a vrrv extraodlnary manner in ,the last 
hour of lilt,. Thee is no occasion* l^ow.’ver, to •attri¬ 
bute this to any preternatural cause, seeing that* it may 
be explained on very simple physiological principles. 
Immediately before death, the heart often bca's strongly, 
anil th'> respiration is burriiid; the consequenceus, that tho 
blood, m passing through the limgs becomes more perfectly 
oxygenised than it had previously been, and is in that state 
transmitted with accelerated force through the brain. Thus, 
is this organ subject to a high r stimulus than it had previ¬ 
ously received, aud tlicrcbv excited to renew its functions 
with unexpected vigour. Hence the vivid recollection, tho 
clear reas.ming, the perspicacity of judgment, the acuta 
sensibility, manifested by many persons on their death¬ 
bed, who seem all at once to recover more than or¬ 
dinary vigour of intelleci, and are enabled to mora- 
jise almost in an iqfpircd tone 'to the life the]^ are leav¬ 
ing, and the future stale which,.r>eais to havt al¬ 
ready opened before them. But in re puct to tho pre¬ 
dictions of death above alluded to, this explanation is 
by no means sufficient; and the more we investigate the 
subject, the more imperatively shall we lied ourselves 
called updn to admit, that so little do we kuo-.v <>l thr pos¬ 
sible conditions and relations oft'io hu'ua i mind, th it it 
may, in certain state.s of appirent d'Htvac;io:i. i.M.i.-ciUriito 
its cn<T.gics within itself, aiyl taka co^nisan 'o .r events and 
objects to otieri imperceptible. By powarfal mental 
emotion such states at.: cart utilv iaJuce'l; thus und'T the 
op-ratinti ot fnr. 111 .! vi.'ti n of !is re-.n.i) ii'ilc ’.s' 
a marble static, deaf and .iliiid to a'l exi m ..'.I n.icab; 
the mind within the In ly is in i c m •etitraic 1 and isolat¬ 
ed CO idition, sy up ithismg not with cxt'Tn.d signs, but 
held only by the power bv which it is affecta 1. 

However varied may be the pre''tir5ory signs of death, 
there c.in be no doubt bat that the act of deitth is in all 
cases utiattendcd by pain. It is Iruo, that, when watching 
by the bed-side of sickness, to,'eye of afleclion is ap' to 
interpretevery motion, sigh, or gio.in, ofUie .sulTa.e vinto 
exp'essions of deep, porhipt unutterable, piin ; and hoie- 
byttie imagination fever, itself int) a fi! ,jcii>fihit the 
act of dying is one of the most caern'tiling -tingglcs that 
can be enco'.iiftered. Bit; I'lU gloomy appr. li.-nsion i-in. 
reality ill founded, for piiysici,ins aie well aware that s.ghs, 
sobs, tca>s, groan-, nay, coiiviil.sio 's of the holy, are not 
necnsaarily mdiOalive of existing pain, since t.iey occur in 
apoplexy, epilepsy, hysterical acid ot'i. i ccnviil-ive fits, 
from which the person that Ins b.nn so affected recovers 
without any recollection of h.iving endured suffering. 
Th It persons affected with sieVness^suffer pain, there is no 
doubtbut this pain arises simply from the disease, and is 
modified, and rendered mnie or less acute, by the organ 
which may be affected. Thus, the loose aud s^ngy textures 
may be almost disorganised in the living Wly, without 
any consciousness of the extent or even existence of the 
disease, which often happens indeed with the lungs in that 
fatal malady consumption; and hence the patients in this 
disease freq"; antly rely on tlicir recovering, even to the last 
moment of their existence. But this is not the case with the 
denser tissues, those which medical men call serous, the 
while smooth membranes lining the chest and abdomen, 
and fonning one of the coats of tlie intestines, which are 
never affected without very acute pain ; and jhis, it may 
be presumed, arises from the density anrl inelasticity of this 
texture, which when injected by a preternataral quantity 
of blood, as in inflammation, Temaiasuiiyielding,and(.here- 
by subjects its nerves to a corresponding degree of painful 
compression. Hence the acute pain of pleurisy, inflam- 
mation of the bowels, &c.; in all which calcs the vulgar 
idea is, that the person suffers a most painful death ; but 
this is not the case, for we must discriminate between the 
pain of the disease and the act of dying; and we shall in 
all such cases discover that the vital powers imeome abso¬ 
lutely exhausted before the last breath js expired. There 
is, therefore, no consciousness in the act of dying any 
more than in that of falling into a deep slumber. Avery 
elmnnt writer, in a beautiftiliy written essay,, mtitled 
“ Erroneous Notions of Death Reproved,” observes, “In 
particalaritia thoaght that this anal event passe* with 
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•ome dreadful vuitation of unkLuo#ii agony over the de> 
parting sulforer. It is imajpnsd that thefe is some strange 
and mystoriotts relacUnce in theapirit to leave the body; 
that it struggles long to retain its hold, and is at last torn 
with vieionco from its mortal tenement; and, in fine, that 
this conflict between the soo^ond the body greatly adds to 
the pangs of the dissolution. wDut it may bejnsity presum. 
ed.^om what usually appears, that there is no particular 
nor uiite suflering, not ntore than is often experienced 
duri'lg liicj nay. rather that there is less, because the very 
pdwersgtf S'lffbring arg enfeebled, the very capacities of 
pstn ate nearly exhausted. Death is to be regarded rather 
as a sleep than a conflict of our faculties ; it is repose—the 
^ body’s repose after the busy and toilsome day of life.” 

EVALINE.-A Taix. 

• [From “ The Dnitd"} 

Evaline was the only daughter ot respectable parents. 
Engagements in an extensive business kept her father 
much from home, and her mother was of a weakly and 
delicate constitution. Evaline was their all, and their 
affection for her knew no bounds. She was, therefore, 
brought up svith every indulgence which this excess of 
fondness could draw forth. She earla contracted an intU 
mate friendship with Agnes, the daughter of a widow lady, 
who had been left with a numerous family, and lived m 
the immediate neighbourhood. eAgnes was educated with 
ideas very different from those of hei young friend, having 
been, of OMCssity and from principle, taught the profitable 
lesson of industry and frugal economy, and to consider 
health and intellectual powers as given for higher purposes 
than the amusement of the possessor. The inis-spendmgof 
lime, and the misapplication g>f these precious endow¬ 
ments, was impressed upon her mind as being a source of 
never-failing uiiliappines.s and calamity to the infatuated 
■abusers of such inestimable bimings. As she had leamcd 
from expemnee that useful employment constitutes plea¬ 
sure, and is pregnant with advantage, it prevented time 
from appearing tedious, and ennui was only known to her 
by name. 

'I'he two friends were nearly of an age, and happened to 
be married much about the same time. Agnes was united 
to a deserving man, whose dispositions exactly coincided 
with her own. They had not wealth, but enjoyed a com¬ 
petency, and were contented and nappy. Evaline became 
the^viieof a worthy man po-sessed of an ample fortune. 
He was enamoured of her beauty, which in agreat measure 
belinded him to her foibles, although these were but too 
obvious to others. Her conduct after marrihgc, however, 
proved so glaring, that his eyes, though reluctantly, were 
at last opened. Drets, equipage, and visttiiig, engrossed 
alt her thoughts and attention. Her disappointed husband 
fondly cfaerisned the expectation that time and reflection 
might bring round a reform ; but in this he founif himself 
greatly mistaken. In due time she brought him a son. 
He now hoped that thp career of folly would be at an end, 
and flattered himself that her attention would naturally 
lie turned to an object so interesting. But no cliange in 
the lady’s conduct took place. Sue soon infoimed him 
that a nurse must to provided for the child, because she 
would undergo neither the fatigue nor the conflaeraent 
which the discharge of that duty required. He ventured 
to expostulate, but was upbraided with an unfeeling disre¬ 
gard of her happiness. 

She next became the parent of a lovely daughter, with¬ 
out being diverted from her injurious propensities by acon- 
cern for her tender charge. Jnattors daily growing worse, 
and although she saw her husbaud unhappy, she did not 
wish to consider herself the cause. As she could not en¬ 
dure the want ofKompany, she became less select in her 
choice, and more extravagant in her follies, until the 
tou#ie of ceosttce at length began to exaggerate them into 
enormoua crimes. Her husband could no longer remain 
silent; and as she did not chooserto be admonished, a ve¬ 
ry unplcasaift altercation took place. In the course of 
this, she branded him with want of affection, and qu^tion- 
ed his ever having enterttuned for her the regard which he 
pfofessed. She supposed his motives from the beginning 
weie mercenary ; and that now, having obtained her 
fortune, he began to d’weover his dislike of her per¬ 
son. She had, however, been always accustomed to grati¬ 
fy and follow her own inclinations, and had never, even 
when a child, met with mther check or-renonstrauce from 
thorn who had a much beitef title to Oldy them had they 
thought such interferehet ittceeiary. She condudeid with 


adding, ghat he might sp&re himself the pain and trAub|p 
of expressing them, as she was not di'^osed either to iistau 
to hri dictstes. or attend to his admoniltons. To the bbg 
part of her speech he made no reply, out throughout the 
remainder of the day appeared thoughtful and reserved ; 
and when he addressed her, it was with a studied civility, 
which she could not help feeling. Next morning he or¬ 
dered his horse; and having put a paper into her hand,' 
and told her that ha would not return until tbc following 
d%y, ha mounted and rode off. She hastily broke the seal, 
and read the following letter: , 

My dear JSvaline—For such you still are, in despite of 
your errors and my suffarings, I do not yet consider yoff 
wicked, although 1 much fear you are ou the highway to 
ruin and infamy. As f, therefore, feel myself anaqual to 
the talk of combating the evil effects of your early bablts, 
1 have now resolved to resyire you to the cliargi of tllose 
under whose auspices they were formed. I shall give you 
these thrle reasons, by which 1 have been influencM in 
forming this resolution ; The first Is, that your ruin may 
not be accomplished while under my protection; the se¬ 
cond, a dread of the evil consequences your giddy example 
may have upon our little ones ; and the ^inb, a desire of 
iimtnai peace. Alas | how soon have my high-Tormeil 
hopes 01 conjugal felicity p'lssed away like a morning 
cloud, and iufi me forlorn and wretched! iSy house is be¬ 
come o scene o/ riot, and the beloved of my bosom'caiyiot 
spare an hour's attention to a fond husband and his help¬ 
less children. 

“ 1 shall, however, satisfy you that my motives in form¬ 
ing the connection have been every thing but mercenary. 
You shall carry back the full sum 1 rec ov -d as your dow¬ 
ry : and as you set a much highfir value iid')'i it than I do, 
to this shall be added another, not unworthy of your ac¬ 
ceptance. Although your improvidenci and profession 
might soon have put it nut of my power, I have still enough 
for my own wants, and wherewith to educate my childr m 
in the way I approve. With these wrecks of lay blasted 
prospects, 1 sh ill retire to some peaceful seclusion, where, 
by devoting my whole attention to the formation of their 
youthful minds, I will eadeavour to guard them against 
those habits, by the effuius of which I am now overw'i'dm- 
ed with distress. Tlie plan of your departure 1 expect will 
be arranged before my return; and may you ever he 
happier than is your sorrowful but affectio iate husband.” 

Evaline was tliiiiiJerstruck, She had no idea of mat¬ 
ters being brought to such a crisis. While she coa! I not 
repress a sens ition of consciaa.s shame, she at the same 
time knew not how to act, as it woiif.! be so hii'niliating 
to make the matter known to any of her fasliiouable ao- 
quaintances. .She now thought of Agnes, who, since her 
marriage, had been by her forgotten and nirlectel. Sho 
instantly set out to call upon her early friend, and found 
her busily engagAl in the management of her fimily, with 
a lovely child in her arms, and another at her knee. A gnea 
receive 1 her with unaff.'cted kindness, and, alter repeated 
efforts, leirned from her the object of her visit, and wae. 
permitted to read the letter. This being done, slig remain¬ 
ed sil»iit until her friend, having urged her to speak her 
mind freely, beggad her counsel and advice. " My dear 
Evaline,” said Agnes, hesitatingly, “ then I must say I 
think you are to be blamed, very much to be blamed.” 
" Weil, then,” replied Kvalina in faltering accents, *' al¬ 
lowing that to be the cose what would you advise me to 
do ?” “ J ust,” answered Agnes, “ the only thing yoli 
can do to re-establish yonrself in the regard of your hat¬ 
band, and in the esteem of the world, and to secure 
your own-happiness and honour; you ought to receive 
your husband on his return, with evefy mark of penitence 
and submission. You ought to make gi thousand coneet- 
sions, though he do not require them. But you most first 
resolve firmly within yourself, that your future lifesball bo 
devoted to make atonement to him for the errors of (he 
past." “ But do you think,” replied Evaline, with team 
stremning from her eyps, “ that ha can receive me with 
forgiveness, or love me as formerly 7" ” Yes," said Agore, 
" I think he will. HU affection seems to be still withiig 


your reach; but one step farther might put it for ever Out 
of your power. Do but read that letter dispassionately, 
and see what an affectionate husband you have renderiM 


unhappy 

Evaline urts silent, and anpeared much huinbM. 8^ 
took an affectionate leave ofMgnes, gnd jtoturned faoh^. 
•eclnded herself to ponder over the past, afld to prepare 
her vnind for future conduct. Upon n serious retroiipee- 
tion, jflie felt extremely dissatisfied. The lotiipr she ccinii- 
dnNn:Iierpwn ni 9 ruaeacea, an inCteiaHtireiqlMttt'to'rlinr 


ne sns silent, and anpeared much humbled. (»• 
affectionate leave ofMgnes, gad jtoturnAd faoh^. 
d herself to ponder over the past, add to prepare 
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liusbj^nd Rradually aruae ia her niniJ, and she u^w anxi¬ 
ously longed fur au opportunity of making those conces- 
•iqns to wliicli slic at hm fult so much reluctance. Her 
haahand rctiiriiud, nnd before the repentant Evaline had 
completed an acknowledgement of her errors, she was en¬ 
closed in an embrace of forgiveness and love. She has now 
imeome as remarkable for qunjugal affection, maternal so¬ 
licitude, and every social virtue, as she had formerly been 
for levity and extravagance. Agnes is her confidante and 
counsellor. •-She is a tender mother, and a dutiful wife. 
" Her husband is known in the gates, her children arise^p 
and caU her blessed ; her husband also, and he praisetli 
^er;"—and in the wbrds of the elegant Thomson, 

^ Tiwv doui'ish now in mutual bliw, and rear 
' A numerous olTspring, lovely like themselves 
And good, the grace of all the country round. 


FUNERAL CUSTOMS OF THE JEWS, 

e - 

When a Jew in ancient times was supposed to be dy¬ 
ing, It was customary to send for ten persons and a rab¬ 
bi, in order ^tbat he niiglit, before them, make a con- 
fessiutifof Ins stUs. He was not suffemd to remain 
alone; but notice was sent to the kabranim —a society 
of buriars connected with the synagogne—whose duly 
it was to watch and pray by linn until his sufferings 
terillinated. Their relatives gcucially kissed the dying per¬ 
son immediately before bis last expiration , a custom winch, 
as wp shall presently observe, prevailed aiiiong the Greeks 
and other eastern nations. After death, the body was 
laid upbn the ground, the head being supported by a pil¬ 
low, and the hands and feet laid out even. The face was 
tlien covered with a black cloth, it being no longer lawful 
to sec it, and a light at the head. At the time appoint¬ 
ed for the burial, which is aitnounced and made known to 
the people by the rulcis of the synagogue, a incmbei of the 
society of buriais, drawn by lot, atteuded to wash the 
corpse, put on the shroud, ami place it in the coffin. The 
body was washed with warm water, and, during the period 
of the washing, was still kept covered over with a sheet, 
in Older that it might not be exposed. Unc of the aitcnd- 
ants also placed her hand over the mouth, to prevent any 
water entering it, when poured over the body. They then 
cleaned the nails of the hands and feet, and dried the body 
well in every part; a ceremony called the tohoro, or the 
cleansing. The shroud usually consisted of a shirt, a pair 
of draweis, a cap for tlie head, and an upper garment 
which covered the whole body; there was, however a 
coutrovcisy among the rabbis concerning the kind of habits 
proper lor the dead ■, some insisting that they should be ap¬ 
parelled in a cloth mingled with wool, thread, or skill; 
others m^ntaining that they shoujd be di-ested of such 
ganneoLs previous to interment. The gatments, however, 
were usually made of crape ; nor was there any distinc¬ 
tion, in the mode of attiring tlic corpse, between the iich and 
tlic poor, the old and the young; even those buried at the 
expense of the synagogue were treated in the same manner: 
it being 6neof their fundamental principles to inter all 
their de^d with the utmost respect. When thus washed 
and attired, the body was placed in the coffin, over which 
a black cloth was thrown, and then put into the hearse 
to be conveyed to the burying giound. Ai rived at the 

place ofiniermeiit, the coffin was taken out of the hearse, 
and placed upon a bier, upon wliicliit was carried into a 
hall belonging to the burying ground, where the coffin was 
forntally opened, in order to see if any thing had been dis¬ 
placed by the jolting of the hearse, in which case the dis¬ 
placed dress wascarefully re-adjusted, and the Hd of the 
coffin closed, all present joining in a prayer. The bier, 
with the coffin containing the coipse, was then carried out 
of the hall into the burying ground: but they did not proceed 
many paces before they set down tile bier, and offered up 
another prayer. This done, they proceeded forwurd to 
the sepulchre or grave, into which the body was depfeited 
by aoBieol the society. When the coffin was lowered into 
the mve, the relations of the dead were the first to tiirow 
earth upon it; each throwing it either by haudfuls or with 
a shovel, until the grave /was. filled. It was qustomary, 
on returning from the cemetery, for each to pluck up grass 
tbree.times.aaying, They shall flourish like the grass of 
. Aarih.” They then washoA'their hands, and con- 
duded the buriu aurvke m repeating the nioety-flrst 
Pairfm. ♦ •;* 

Resides the witnesam and epectaton, there .were two 
clasaes of petswie qoceaia^ to Jewish funerals— hired 


weepers and bearers; butpublic lamentations were allow*’’, 
ed only fur those who died of a natural death within, tho 
pale of the synagogue. The custom of hiring mourding 
women prevailed not only hmong the Jews, but also among 
the Mahometans and other eastern people; and thesis hired 
mourners, as they proceeded to the grave, made use of 
violent lainentetions. llencofwve read in Jeremiah, Call 
for the mourning women, that they may, come; am^dsnd 
fur cunning women, that they m^y come ■, and let jhem 
make haste and take up a wailing for us, that oureyes*tnay 
run down with tears, and our eyelid^ gush with lyaters.’* 

It was customary for the burial Intake jilsce in dhe day- 
lime ', and he-iidcs the relatives, hearers, and hired mourn¬ 
ers, musicians were al.so hired ; hence the Saviour found 
minstrels making a great noise at the gate of i^, nobleman, *■ 
whose daughter be raised from the dead. But thb was a 
custom that varied in the synagogue; for, by a council of 
Narbonncheld in the sixth century, it appears that the 
Jews in more ancient times carried tlieir dead to the graves 
peaceably, arid witliogt insliuments, and it charges them 
with the innovation of introducing the u.se of hymns. 
Among the Jews of Barbary, the cuipsc, says Dean Addi¬ 
son, IS home by four persons to the place of burial; ip the 
proces-iiin tlic Chachanisoi priest^ march first, next to them 
the kindred of the deec.i-.c-l, and then those that are invited 
to the funeral, all .singing, in a sort of plain song, the forty- 
ninth Psalm: and"if it last not till they come to the 
giavg, they begin it again. So dlso an ancient author, 
nlaiinuiiidcs, inforiiis us tlpit the pooiest Jew is obliged to 
hire two players upon the flute, and a weeper, for the bury¬ 
ing of his wife ; and those that arc rich, he adds, increase 
the number in proportion to their estates, W hen the de- 
i‘C.ised was a person of eminence, the funeral ceremony 
was conducted with considerable ostentation and splen¬ 
dour. Tiie body of IleroA sa>.s Josepims, was placed on 
a litter, writh gold, and enifellished with piecious .stones of 
great value ■, it was covered with purple, and on the head 
was a diadem, over which was a ciown ol gold, and in tho' 
right hand a sceptfe. By the side of the corpse maTched 
the sons and relations of Herod j these were followed by 
numbers of soldiers in different divisions, tlie royal guards 
going first; next to them tbu troops of Thrace: then the 
Germans ; and next to them tlic Galatians; ail of them 
diessed and armed as if going to battle.. These weie fol¬ 
lowed by the rest of the army, each division commanded 
by its proper officers, and five liuudcred domestics carrying 
spices and perfumes. In this funeral pomp they proceeil- 
ed to Hcrodium, ei^ht furlongs distant from Jerusdlem, 
where the body was interred. 


‘ lO COKllI'.SPOislJEN'iS. 

We hare received innumerable letters of advice as to the 
fotiirc mniiagcroent of this .ioarnal. To attend to them alt 
would be impuKsiblc unless we could reconcile contradictions. 
It would perhaps afford some amusement if we were to ar¬ 
range ii^iuxra-position the different opinions of the writers of 
these letters and lay tlicm before our readen. But we intend 
to turn them to a lietter account. Some of them contain very 
useful hints and suggestions, apd as off of them are apparently 
written with kindly feelings (afkliii some instances wiui amis- 
ture of praiso nnd censure, by no means unwelcome) we feel 
indebted tn tho writcr.s and shall attend to theli^wishes as far 
as mrumstanccs will penuit. 

We return our best thanks to all new Subscribers to the 
lAtrr/irn Gatrth, and especially offer our grateful aukiiow 
ledgmeiits tn our old supporters, who with very few exceptions' 
still continue their patrou-igc. > 

We are p. 'ticularly obliged to S. N. for his kind services. 

With to-dav’s Literary Oaxrttr,-wo circulate a listsof the 
contents of tlie forthcaming Bengal Annual. The work itacif 
will span be ready for publication- 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

TO THE CALCUTTA LITERARY GAZETTE. 

The Publisher of tho Calcutta Literary Gazette begs to 
call the particular attention of Subscribers to the terms of 
subscription. ' e 
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For one month. Re- S 

For one year,. "24 

Jf paid in advance. 

For six months,. He- 10 

For one year, . “ 16 

All orders and payments for the Caleuttdr Literary Gazette 
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Travels of lieut. burnes. 

Trtwels into Bokhara ; also a Narrative of .1 Voyagt 
on the Indus from the sea -to Lahore, By 

Lieut. A. Bumes, 3 vols. London. John Murray 

, This is one of the most important and interestinjj 
books of .Travels that ha.s been published for many 
years. We are dissatisfied, l\pwever, with its ar- 
ranj(ctnent, su^rffested, we snp|)ose, by the pnbli.shpr. 
The narrath'c of tne,voyasre on the Indus, bY far the 
most valuable portion offne work, is injudiciously 
placed in the third volume, and the account of the 
subsequent Journey into Bokhara occupies the two 
first volumes. But this is an objection of no jfreat 
moment. The reader may be contented with the 
richness and novelty rtf the materials that the 
author has laid before him, and he would be very 
iintrrateful indeed, if he allowed the mere misar- 
rangernent of these in one single instance to lessen 
his sense of obligation. With this exception the 
worjf has been prepat id with great judgment and 
reflects the highest credit on Lieut. Burnes, both as 
a trai’oller and an author. The spirit of enter- 
prize, the energetic perseverance and the calm 
and inoffensive, firmness (the sauvitcr in modo, the 
4)rtiter iu re) with which he has met and triumph¬ 
ed over so many dilliculties cannot bo too highly 
estimated ; ami the selection of such an officer for 
an undertaking not less important than deli¬ 
cate and dangerous, was equally honorable to the 
government and to the individual in whom so much 
flattering confidence was reposed. The style of the 
work is clear, correct and manly. It is*perfectly 
free from all affectation, and without any straining 
after effect the iftrrative is often vivid and pic¬ 
turesque. Even where the author retraces his 
paths inrfhc pages of the ancients, and goes over 
the ground rendered famous by the feats of Alex¬ 
ander, there is not the slightest appearance of 
of an artificial enthusiasm or an idle pedantry. 
He does not pause to call up a sensation or attempt 
to dazzle the reader with his learning, but “ steers 
rignt onward,” and seems to give us nothing but 
what the occasion would necessarily and naturally 
suggest to a man of good education and good sense. 
These are rare merits. Most writers of travels 
(especially of navels in the East,) disgust us by an 
eifcrt to be fine and are often most inflated and ver¬ 
bose in cases in which simplicity would be especial¬ 
ly appropriate and eflfectivc. There is another un¬ 
common charm in Lieut. Burnes* book, which con¬ 
sists in the clearness with which he has presented 
foreign pictures to the eye of the home-reader. 
The p^es of some Eastern travellers are so stud¬ 
ded with stnnge and unpronounceable names of 
unimportant things, places, and persons, that the 
perusal of them becomes a perplexing task and 
tries the memory to no*profitaUe purpose. Lieut. 
Burnes, like a painter of reiff taste, seises only 


on the prominent or essential peculiarities of man 
and nature, as they are pres*ented to his nund. 
But though he does not imitate the literal minute¬ 
ness of a Dutch artist, he neither despises nor ne)r- 
leflts little things when they are in any degree cha¬ 
racteristic. • • 

Oaly two or three copies of this work have yet 
reached India and as the crtjiy now in our posses¬ 
sion, is only lent us for a hurried perusal, we can¬ 
not pretend to give an elaborate or very careful 
notice of it. We shall for the p*esei!t satisfy our -1 
selves with making two or three highly interestinff. 
extracts. The following is an account of the author^ 
crossing the Indus in the course of his travels into 
Bokhara. 

“ We mo'inled one of *be chief’s elephants, and, accom¬ 
panied hy himself and 200 horse nen, passed a few miles 
down the river to the villaife of Khyrakhuel, shout five 
miles above Attnk. Theslreain was here divided into three 
branches, and in the two first Rushed with amaziiiR violence. 

T did not like the appearance of the torrent and, though 
I sai'i nothing, would haw willingly turned back; but 
how could that be, when 1 had been the foremost to pro¬ 
pose it ? The chief rallied his escort round him, threw a 
piece of silver monev into the river, according to custom, 
and dashed into it. We followed, and the whole of our party 
reached in safety. While on the island, and preparing to 
enter the principal branch, a mclanchnly accident occurred 
to some stragglers who attempted to follow us. 'i hey were 
.sevtni in number; and, instead of crossing at the exact 
point where we had effected the passage, they passed a few 
yards lower down, with the watei but knee-deep, yet very 
rapid. The whole seven were unhorsed in a moment, and 
swept into the stream. The ferrymen ra n to their assistance, 
and extricated them all but one p mr fellow and two horses, 
whom we could see struggle, and .at last sink. The others 
were rescued with great difficulty, and two of them were all 
ut dead. We were shocked at the catastrophe, and pro¬ 
posed to return, but the chief, would not listen to it. Hw 
gave a laugh, aadsaid, “ What know ye, that these fellow* 
(we thought they had all gone) mavbu kings in another 
world : and what is the use of a Seik if be cannot pass 
the Aitok 1” (Indus). The principal branch, however, 
was still in our front; and I only agreed to cross if the 
horsemen were, left behind. “ Leave my gulrd,” cried 
(he chief, “ impossible but we did leave it, and safely 
passed the ford. The footing was slippery, and the current 
shot with great rapidity : the colour of the water was blue, 
and it was exceedingly cold, which makes it trying to both 
man and beast. The elephants pressed up against the 
stream, and roared as we advanced. The excitement of 
such an undertaking is great, and would have been ex¬ 
hilarating, had not our joy been dimmed by such atwiami- 
ty. This ford has often been used by the Seika, but the 
passage has involved many serious accidents, 

A tale of a desperate soldier was Imre related (o ihe, as 
having occurred at Lahore. He was a native of Hindoos- 
tan, and had murdered the adjutant of the regiment in 
which he was serving, in Rupieet’s army. An exampla 
was called for in the support of discipline : but Runjmt 
Sine has never shed blood since he attained his throne, and 
refused t<^ut him tA death, though urged to it by the 
French officers. The hands of the cuipnt were orde^ to 
be amputated on the parade ground, before the troops, and 
were chopped off by an axe; the hemorrhage waa arretted 
by immersing the stump in burning oil. The hand* were 
nailed on a board, as a warning to the army, and theun- . 
fortunate man was dismissed with ignominy. A comitde. 
conducted him to a ruinstt mosque, woeio.'he pined' . 
the night, but bis spirit forbade him to survive bis dis¬ 
grace, and he resolved on committing suicide. Next diy ho 
threw himself into the river (Raven): his resolution wao . 
■hakeo, and instead of drowntng hiinulf, ha crossed tho ' 
rim, swimming with his handlciertumps'i 
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W%no^ prucueded to the furtress df Attok, which sMinds 
on a«,bl(ick slaty ridge, 'at the verge of the Indus, the 
“Tor^Jen river" of Uie Hindoos. It was, indeed, a 
furbiuuen one to us, for the garrison had mutinied, ejected 
tlieir olfirers, and seized upon the ferry-boats. Their ar¬ 
rears of pay were not fortlicorniog anS they had taken this 
means of informing llunieet of their grievances. It was 
in vain that we produced the must peremptory orders, to 
deceive us inside,Ahe walls, and show us the curiosities of 
the place ; they replied, that our complaints would now 
be heard, |inc(! the Vl.iharaja will know of their ill-trcat- 
incnt towards us. Since they evinced no further contuma¬ 
cy, tfe halted outside, in a dclapidated mosque, and were not 
iindesttd. Jt was useless to parley with irritated men, and 
1 thought wi! were fortunate in prevailing on them, after a 
detention of two days, to give us a boat, in which we wire 
ferried hcross the,grand boundary ,of India, en the after¬ 
noon of the 17tli of -March, The water was azure blue, and 
the current exceeded six miles an hour. We passM in 
four minutes. AI,out‘i(X)fanls above Attok, and befoie 
the Indus i.s joined by the Cabool river, it gushes over a 
rapid with amazing fury. Its breadth does not here exceed 
120 yards : the lyater is much rutiled, and dashes like the 
waves .intflpray of the ocean. It hisses and rolls with a 
'loud noise, and exceeds the I ate of ten miles in the hour. 
A boat cannot live In this tempestuous torrent; but after 
the Ca\{ool nver has joined it, the Indus passes in a tran- 
uil stream, about 260 yards wide and 35 fathoms deep, un- 
er the walls of Attok. This fortress is a place of no 
strength'; it has a population of about 2000 souls." 

Here i«a curious illustration of Oriental justice. 

“ In one of our rides .about i'eshawur with tlie chief, we 
had a specimen of justice and .Mahammedaii letribution. 
As we passed the suhurhsof thecity we discovered a crowd 
of people, and, on a nearer apipoarli, saw the mangled 
bodies of a man and woman, the loriuer not quite dead, 
lying on a dung-hill. The crowd instantly surrounded the 
chief and our party, ami uiie person stepped forward and 
represented, in a trembling attitude, to Sooltan Moham¬ 
med Khan, that he had discovered his wife in an act of infi¬ 
delity, and had put both poties to death; he held the 
bloody sword in his hand, and described how he had com¬ 
mitted the tleed. His wife was pregnant, and already the 
mother of three children. The cliiufaskcd a few questions, 
which did not ocenppy him three minutes ; he then said, 
in a loud voice, “ You have acted the part of a good Ma- 
hammedan, and performed a justifiable art." He then 
moved on, and the crowd cried out “ Dravo!" (“ Afreen !”) 
The roan was immerliately mU at liberty. We stood by 
the chief during the investigation ; and, when it finished, 
heturnedtome,andcarefullyexplainedthelaw. “ Guilt,” 
added he, “ committed on a Friday, is sure to he discover¬ 
ed ;" for that happeneil to be the day on wliich it occurred. 
There is nothing new in these facts ; but, as an European, 

1 felt my blood run chill as 1 looked ou the mangled bo¬ 
dies, and heard the husband justifying the murder of her 
who had borne him three children : nor was the summary 
justice of the ciiief, who happened to be passing, the least 
remarkable part of the dismal scene. It seems that the ex¬ 
posure of tW bodies on a dung-liill is believed to expiate 
in some degree the sins of the culprit, by tin example it 
holds out to the community ; they are afterwards interred in 
the same spot," 

The following is a part of the author's account 
of thp difficulties he encountered on his arrival at 
Koondooz. 

“ We were received on our arrival at the house of At- 
maram. the minister, tor as he is styled the Oewaii Begee, 
of Moorad Beg, and sat in his doorway till he came out. I 
shall long remembei the silent look which passed between 
him and the Nazir. The reception augured well, for the 
mihister conducted us to his house of guests, and fine beds 
were brought ftH'bur use, but he said nothing on the suited 
which most interested us, and we were left to think about 
oar own afiinn. 1 was now to personate the character of a 
very poor traveller, and as it'behoved me to act as such, 
1 looked detnure, took up my sea^ia a corner, fined with 
the setvaii^, and treated the Nazir, my master, with great 
. fesiagitv and evinced, on every action, as much humi- 
' jity'as'possible. It wap prudent,-nbwever, that when ques- 
'tionddkWS should all teli the tame story, and in a quiet 
hoar,;6h^re going to sleep, 1 gave out m; character as 
foUoddfi' That 1 was an Amenian from Lucknow, Sikun- 
tier AMrarti, by ptofesrion a watchmaker, and that, on 
gnacltpi Cabool, 1 had procured intelligence from Boknera 


regarding my relatives in that country, which led me to 
lake a journey to it, add that I was the more ioduced to ^ 
so from the protection I shoul^ receive from the Nazir, to 
whose brother in Cabool 1 was, in some manner, a servant. 
We discarded the subject of my accompanying the Nizir 
to Russia, as it might lead to unplpasant enquiries. I then 
went on to statH, that Dr, Geran was a relative of my 
own, and that he was left sick at Khooloom, and thpr 
brought within a short space as much Evasion as my inm- 
nuity could invent. All our party agreed, that it would be 
most advisable to take the name of an Armenian, and entirely 
discard that of European; but the Cafila b’ashee wished to 
know how far it was proper to deal in such wholesale lies, 
which had excited his merriment. 1 replied in the words of 
Sady, 

“ DiiTOgh i musliihut mnez 
Bih ux rasteo bu fitna ungez.” 

" An untruth that preserves peace is heller than truth that 
stirs up troubles.” lie shook his head in approbation of 
the moralist's wisdom, and 1 afterwards found him the most 
forward in the party to enlarge on my pretended narrative 
and circumstances. It was agreed that we should fiist tel! 
the consistent tale to the Hindoo of the custom-house, and 
then adopt it generally ; end the Nazir promised in the 
course of to-morrow to unfold it to the minister. 

The 4th of June slipi;sed away without any adjustment of 
our concerns, and the Nazir now evinq-id an imbecility and 
weakness of intellect, which there was no tolerating. -At 
one moment he was whining But to the visitors a sorrowful 
detail of our disaster, half in tears; at another time he 
was sitting erect, with all the pride and self-sufficiency of 
a man of consequence. In the afternoon lio retired to a 
garden, and returned with a train of followers, as if he had 
been a grandee instead of a prisoner ; nor had he even vi¬ 
sited the minister during the cay, and our affairs were no 
further advanced at night than in the morning. As .>oon as 
It was dark, I took an opportnnity of pointing out to my 
friend the great impropriety of liis conduct, for which I en¬ 
countered a good share of his indignation. 1 tolil him tliat 
his grief and his pride were equally ill-timed and impoli¬ 
tic ; that every hour added to i he danger of onr situation ; 
and, if lie acted rightly, he would immediately seek an in¬ 
terview with the minister, and endeavour either to con¬ 
vince or ileceive him. You are in the house of a Hindoo, 

1 added, and you may effect anything by throwing your¬ 
self upon him, and sitting in “ dhurna," that ii, without 
food, till your request is granted. Y'our course conlimied 
1, is now the reverse, as you appear to prefer paradiifg 
in his gardens, and devouring the savoury viands he sends 
us. The earnestness with which I enforced llicss views 
produced a good'efl'ect, and the Nazir sent a messenger to 
the minister to s.iy, that if he were the friend of Iris family, 
he would not detain him in this manner, for he had not come 
as a dog, to eat lii-s bread, but as an acquaintance, to solicit 
a favour, ,I rejoiced at the decision which he was now dis¬ 
playing, and called out in accents of delight from m y corner 
of the apartment, but the Nazir here requested me to conduct 
myself with greater discretion, and reirain more peaceable- 
I deserved the rebuke, and was thus glad to compromise 
matters between us. When the minister received the 
message, he called the Nazir to him, and along kxplanation 
ensued regarding our affirirs, which, as far as 1 could ga¬ 
ther, had left him bewildered as to their reality. It now 
appeared, however, that we were to have his good offices, 
for it was settled that we should set out early next morn¬ 
ing to the cointry seat of the chief, where we should see 
that personage. The Nazir, asbeing amanofconsequcpce, 
was instructed not to appear empty handed, and tlie mi¬ 
nister with great kindness returned a shawl, which he had 
presented to him on his arrival, and desired him to give it 
and another to the chief of Koondooz. 

Early on the morning of the 5th, we set out on our jour¬ 
ney to Moorad Beg, We found him at the village* of K Ha- 
nu-abad, which is almut fifteen miles distant, and situated 
on the brow of the hills above the fens of Koondooz, enli¬ 
vened by a rivulet, which runs briskly past a Sort, shaded 
by trees of the richest verd ure. We crossed this stream by 
a bridge, ud found ourselves at the gate of a small, but 
neatly fortified dwelling, in which the chief was now hold¬ 
ing his court. There were about five hundred saddled 
horses standing at it,and the cavaliers came and returned 
in great numbers.^ All of them were booted, and wore 
long knives, stuck into the girdle for swords, some of which 
were richly mounted.with gold. We sat down under the 
wall, aod had ampl^jtlmeto eervey the passing scene, and 
. adimre the martiu and pomp of these warlike Uzbeks. 
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None of tho chiefs had more than a single attendant, and 
there was great simplicity in the whold arrangement. A Hin¬ 
doo l>c1onging to the minister,went inside te announce our 
nrrival, and, in the mean time, 1 rehearsed my tale, and 
drew on a pair of boots ^ well for tlie uniformity as to 
hide my nrovokingly while ankles. My face had long been 
burned into an Asiatic h«, and from it I Mrotl no detco- 
tlop. The custom-house officer stood by, and I had taken 
rare to have him pre^ously schooled in all the p irticuhrs 
annva related. We were summoned, after about an hour’s 
delay, 4nd passed ijito the first gateway. We here found 
an area, in whirh stood the attendants and horses of the 
chief. Six or eight “ yessawuls” or doorkwpers then an¬ 
nounced our approach, as we entered the inner building. 
The V.izir headed the party, and marching up to the chief 
kissed his hand, and presented his shawls. The Hindoo of 
the riistom-house followed, with two loaves of Russian 
white sugar, which he gave as his ofTering ; and, in my 
humble rapacity, T brought up the rear, and advanced to 
make my obeisance, sending forth a loud “ sulain alai- 
koom” and placing my hands between thiwe of the chief, 
kissed them according to custom, and exclaimed “ tukseer,” 
the usual mode of expressing inferiority. The Uzbek gave 
a growl of approbation, and rolling on one side, said “ Ay, 
ay, he understands the sulam.” The " vessawul" then 
gave a »gn.il for my retre.at, and I (good at the portal with 
in^hamls crossed atimng tho lower domestics. Moorad 
ISeg was seated on a tiger skin, and stretched out his legs 
covered with huge hoots,' in contempt of all eastern rules 
of decorum. He sat at the door, for contrary to the cus¬ 
tom of all Asiatic courts, an Uzbek there takes up his po¬ 
sition, and his visitors pass into the interior of the apart¬ 
ment. 'I'ho chief was a man of tall stature, with harsh 
Tartar features ; his eyes were small to deformity, his fore¬ 
head broad and frowning, ani^ he wanted the beard which 
adorns the countenance in most oriental nations. He pro- 
ceedcl to converse with the Nazir; and p'ltsnvoral ques¬ 
tions rcginlin; Ca'.iool, and then on his own alf.iirs, dtiring 
which he sookc of our poverty and situation. Then oame 
the lliiitloo of the Custom-house with mv tale. " V'nur 
slave," said he, “ has examined the baggage of the two 
Armenians, and found them to he poor travellers. It is in 
every person's nibuth that tliev are Kuropcans CFiringce-^. 
and it would have placeil me under your displeasure liail I 
let them depart; 1 have, therefore, brought on • of them 
to know your orders.” The moment was critical; and tho 
chief gave me a look, and said in Turkish,—“ Are you cer- 
tifln he is an Armenian A second assurance carried 
conviction, and he issued an order for our safe conduct 
beyond the frontier. T stood hv, and saw his secretary pre- 
p.ire ami seal the paper; and I could hafe embraced him 
when be pronounced it finished. 

It was now necessary to retreat with caution, and evince 
a.s little of the joy which we felt as possible. The chief had 
not considered me even worthy of a question; aqjl my garb, 
torn and threadbaFe, could give him no clue to my condi¬ 
tion. His attendants and chiefs, however, asked me many 
questions; and his spn, a youth with the unpromising name 
of Atalik, sent for me to know the tenets of the Armeni¬ 
ans—if they said prayers, believed in Mahommed, and 
would eat with the “Faithful.” I replied, that we. were 
“ people of the book,” and had our prophets ; but to the 
home question of our credence in Mahommed, I said, that 
the New Testament had been written before that personage 
(on whom he peace) had appeared on earth. The lad 
turned to the Hindoos who were present, and said, Why this 
potg man is better than yon. I then narrated my story to 
the prince with more confidence, and kissed the young 
chief’s hand for the honour he had done in listening to it. 

We were soon outside the fordfication, and across the 
bridge ; but the heat of the sun was oppressive, and we 
alighted at a gallon to pass a few hours. The Hindoos 
got us refreshment; and, yet enacting the part of a poor 
mail, I liad a portion of the Nazir’s pillao sent to me, and 
ate heartily by myself. In the_ afternoon we returned to 
Koondooz; and the good Hindoo of the Custom-house 
told me byllie way, that the Uzbeks were bad people, and 
did not deserve truth. *• Wlioaveryou he, therefore, yon 
are now safe.” I did most sincerely rejoice at the success 
of the journey; for if tho chief had suspected our true 
character for a' moment, we should have been deprived of 
all our money, subjected to great vexation, and, perhaps, 
been confined for months in the unhealthy climate of 
Koondooz. W« must, at all events, have abandoned every 
hope of prosecuting onr journey; and our amumed poverty 
would have soon availed us little; since there were not 
wanting persons who bad a shrewd guess at our coocenis. 


i'he whole affair exhibits a simplicity on the pattofcthe 
Uzlicks which is hardly to he credited; hut no peoplaore 
more simple. The veteran Cafila-Lashee, who aec^pa- 
'lied me, was taken for my fellow-traveller. Hr. Gerard, 
iliough a grave, grey bearded, demure Moslem; and the 
whole court of Moorad Beg were left in ignorance of what 
many of the Hindoo cominiAiity knew as well asourselves, 
-that we were Europeans.” 

The above extracts ar^ taken frtiin the first 
Volums. We now turn to the third, devoted 
exclusively to the voyage on the Indus. *rhe au¬ 
thor’s proffress was at first greatly impeded by tho > 
jealousy of the Sinde Government. * . 

'hNear the mouth of the river we passed a rock stretching 
acroo the stream, which is particiilarlv mentioned by 
Nearchus, who calls it*a “dangerous rock,” and is tho 
more iwmarkahle, since there is not even a stone below 
Tatta in any other part of the Indus. We. passed many 
villages, anil had much to enliven and excite our attention 
had we not purposely avoided all intercoiir,e with th" peo¬ 
ple till made acquainted with the fate of onr inti nation to 
tho authorities at Diira.iee. A day pafsi'd *in aiA.ous sus-' 
pense; but, on the following morning, a body of armed • 
men crowded round our boats, and thetwiiole n.'iglibou^ 
hood was in a state of the 'treatest cxcltenicnt. The party 
stated themselves to he tli'i soldieis of tho .A'n vr, lent to 
number our party, and see tho eontents of all ihe h.iats, as 
well as every box that they contained. I gave a ready and 
immediate assent; and we weie instantly ho'rdi'd by about 
fifty armed mrm, who wrencheil np-n every lliiiiiR and pro¬ 
secuted the most rigorous searca for cannon and gun¬ 
powder. Mr. heckie and myself .stood bv in amazement, 
till it was at length demanded that the Imx conlaitiing the 
large earri-ige should bo qpened; for they pretended to 
vic'.v it as the Greeks had looked on the wooden horse, 
and believer! that it would carry destruction into Sinde. 

\ sight of it dissappointed their hopes, and we must be 
coniiirors, it was asserted, to have come without arms and 
ammunitions. 

When the search had been completeil, 1 entered into 
conversation with the head man of the party, and had 
hoped to establish, by his means, a friendly cormeetion 
with the autliorities ; hut after a short pause, this person¬ 
age, who was .1 Reis of l.ower Sinde, intimated, that a 
report of the days transactions would be forthwith trans¬ 
mitted to Hydrabad; and that, in the meanwhile, it was 
incumbent on ns to await the decision of the Ameer, at 
the mouth of the river. The request appeared rea.sonablc; 
and the more so, since the party agreed to furnish us with 
every supply while so situated. Wc therefore weighed 
anchor, and dropped down the river; but here our civi¬ 
lities ended. My the way we were met by several “din- 
gies” full of armed men, ami at night wore hailed by one 
of them, to know how many troops we had on board. 
Wc replied, that we had not even a musket. “The evil 
is done,” rejoined a rude Belooche soldier, “ you have 
seen our country; but we have four theffisand men 
“ ready for actionTo this vain-glorious observation 
succeeded torrents of abuse; and when we riacbed the 
mouth of the river, the party fired tlieir matchlocks over 
us; but I dropped anchor, ami rcsolveil, if possible, to 
repel these insults by pprsmial remonstrance. It was 
useless; we were surrounded by ignorant barliarians, who 
shouted out in reply to all 1 said, that they had been or- 
dered to turn us out of the country. 1 protested ^ain.st 
their conduct in the most forcible language; remindqd 
them that I was the represenutive, however humble, of a 
great Government, charged with presents from Royalty; 
and added, that, without a written document from their 
master, I should decline quitting Sinde. An hour’s delay 
served to convince me that personal violence would ensue, 
if I persisted in such a resolution; and as it was not my 
object to risk the success of the enterprise by such colli- 
sion, I sailed for tile most eastern mouth of the Indue, 
from which 1 addressed the authorities in Sinde, u well 
as Colonel Pottinger, the resident in Cutch. 

I was willing to believe that the soldiers had exceeded 
the authority which had been granted them; and was , 
speedily put in possession of a letter from the Ameer, 
cottcherl in friendly terms, .but narrating, at great leagUh... 
the difficulty and impossilfility of navigauog the Indalu'V/. 
" The boats are so small," said his Highnm, " thaMjnjiy --J 
'* four or five men can embark in one of thorn; thq^pri|i-' 
‘gress is likewise slow; diey have neither masn.^pr.''' 
*saib; and the depth of water in the Indus is lifcanaM 
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** iiO,yarikb]e as not to reach, in softie places, the kaee or 
** of a man.” Bftt this formidable enumeration of 

. .il obstacles was coupled with no refusal from the 
«lul^ liisnself; and it seemed expedient, therefore, to 
make a second attempt, after reptyiug to his Highness's 
letter.” 

The author returner] to S tide;—at last he obtain¬ 
ed permuMion to resume his voyage. On his arrival 
at Hydrabad,' he was presented to the Ameer of 
Sinde, ^ho received him svith protestations of* 
friendship and resjiect, and apologized for the trou¬ 
ble *an(l delay that his people bad occassioned him. 

.*'1 lollowcd up the interview by sending the government 
presents wliii.'li I had bruuglit for his Highness; they (z*n- 
sisted of vji iuus articles of European manufacture, —a gun, 
a brace of piSiuUra gold watch,'iwo telescopies, a cluck, 
some English shawls and clothes, witli two pair of degaiit 
cut glass candlesticks ami shades. Sums Eersian works 
beautifully lithographed in Eoinhay, and a map of the 
World ami HindoosUn, in i’ersian characters, completed 
the gilt. The piinciple Ameer had previously sent two 
messages,* begging that 1 would not give the articles to 
any person but himself; and the pos.sessor of filteen mil- 
libns sterling poUtoiied, with a partial baud, among the 
ineinbera of his family, the gifts that did not exceed the 
value 8f a few hundred pounds. His inea.inuss maybe 
Imagined, when he privately deputed his Vizier to heg 
that 1 would exchange the clock and candlesticks for some 
articles among the presents which 1 doubtless iiad lor 
>ther chief:, as they lormed no paituf the furnituri! ofa 
Sindiun palace. 1 told the Vizier th.it the presents whicii 
1 hiiil brought were intended to display the inanuractuies 
of Euro|>e, and it was not cus'oiiiiiry to give the property 
>f O.iu pjrson to anothc,'. 'rhls,il Mii,il produced a second 
message; and, as a similar occurrence happened, in IBOlI, 

:o a mission at this court, we gather from the coiiicidonce 
kow little spirit and leeling actuate the cabinet of lly- 
drabad. Some score of trays, loaded witli fruit and 
iweetineats adurtied with gold-leaf, auJ sent by t!ie dif- 
rereut mem'iers of tlie family, closed the day. 

Early in the morning, we were condu.ited to llu> dur¬ 
bar by .ftlccr Isioaeel Shah, one of the Vuicr, and our 
nihinandar: on the road th ■ Vizier took occasion to its- 
luremehow much I waiildVlua'.u the Ameer by chaii.?- 
ng the clock! X'here was nuie order and regularity in our 
lecond interview, winch was altogether very satislactory; 
or the Ameer gave a rea Iy assent lo the wislies of (io- 
rernment when they wurv communicated to him. The 
'onversation which en-ued was of the most fnundly dc- 
icription. His Highness asked particularly for my In other, 
iMked attentively at oar dress, and wa.s much am.isud 
with the shape and feather of the cocketl hat 1 wore. 
Uelore bidding him adieu, he repeated, in even stronger 
language, all his yesterdiy’s proiessions; and, however 
gu^tionable his sincerity, I took ray departure with much 
latistaction at what had passed, since it seemed he would 
10 longer Interrupt our advance to Liihore. Meet iVus- 
lecr K.haii| the son of the Ameer, presented me with a 
landsonie Damascus sword, which had a scabbard of 
ed velvet ornamented with gold; his fatiivr sent me a 
lursa offifteen huadred rupees, with an apology, that he 
lad not a blade mounted as lie desired, and begged I 
vould accept the value of one. After all the iuconveni- 
ince to which wo had been subjected, we hardly expected 
uch a^ reception at Hydrabad. Next morning we left 
he city, and encamped on the banks of the Indus near 
air boats." 

author, was hotter treated by other Sindian 
ihiefs, who were singularly hospitable aud gener- 
108. Here is a notice of his interview with the 
imeer of Khyrpore. 

After, what 1 have already stated,, our interview with 
Aeer. HqoMM, Ktian may be well imagined; be re- 
eired us )iw^.a canopy of silk, seated on a cushioa of 
loth of gSMf-'.'ilc was,surrounded by the members of 
.is family,'Nfftf of whom (ufalos), descendfa. in aright 
iDB fronr^ father, are yet alive. There was more 
tate«nd'|aoW than at Hydraba^ but as little attention 
0 order er' Silence. ‘>We exrllimged the usual compli- 
*enltoM)eeches of liae oeoafions. t thanked hU High- 
ess rar ihe-uniform atteniioiiiand hospitality which we 
ad mjhmd. Meer Roostum Khan is about fifty; his 
eardi|gK^ir svere unite white, and the expression of 
*Mco|i^^WtBce,'a»w«laa his manners, were peculurly 


I mild. He and bis relatives were too much taken up with 
our uniforms and faCte to say much; and he begged us 
to return in the evening, when there would be leas bustle 
and confusion, to wliich we readily assented. 1 gave him 
my watch lieforc leaving, and sent him_ a brace of pistols 
and a kaleidosropi*, with varims articles of European 
manufacture/with which hewn highly delighted. I be 
crowd was hardly to be penetrated, but very orderly: they 
shouted as we approached; and notiftng seemed to amuse 
them so much as the feathers of our hats. “.SiA:h 
cocks!’’ was literally the expressio% For about, 200 
yards from the palace (if 1 can use such' a terra &>r the 
mud buildings of Sinde) there was a street of armed men, 
and among them stood thirty or forty prsons with hal¬ 
berds, the foresters or huntsmen of the househol;]. 

In the evening we again visited the Ameer, and found 
him seated on aternce spreail with Peisian carpets, and 
surrounded, as hclore, by his numerous relatives. Ilomade 
a long address to me regarding his respect for the British 
government, and satil tlnia I had of course learned his senti¬ 
ments from his vizier. He looked to our Mihmandar from 
Hydrabad, who I found had hven doing et cry thing in his 
power to prevent our me.eting at all, and then changed the 
conversation. The Ameer asked mnumcrahle questions 
about England and its pnwc rcm.irking that we were not 
formerly so military a pation ; a:, i he had heard that a tew 
hundred years ago sve went naked ai..' painted oifr ho<l!t:s. 
On our religion he was very inquisitive; ami when I ii'lorm- 
ed him that I had read the Koran, he made me repeat the 
" Kuluma," or creed, in Tursiaii and Arabic, toliisinex- 
prensible deliglit. He said that our greatness had risen 
irom a knowledge of mankind, and attending to other peo¬ 
ple's concerns as well a- our own. He exauiincd my 
sword, a small cav.dry sabre, and reniarhed that it would not 
do much harm ; but I rejoiiiqd. that the age of lighting with 
this weapon had passed, which dresv a shoiit and a sigh 
from nianv preseiil. T'lere was .=0 much mildness in all 
tliat the Ameer said that I could not 'islicve we were in 
a Beloochecourt. Hecxpic-sedsorrowthatweconhlnotstay 
a month with him ; butsinee we wcie resolved to ptqceed, 
we must take his state barge, and the son ol his vizier, to 
the frontier, and aeeept the poo, hospitality of a Belooche 
soldier, meaning himself, so long as wc weie in the Kliyr- 
poor territory, 1 must ini'iitiuii that the hospitality, wliu;h 
he -o modestly named, consisted of eight or ten sheep, 
with all sorts ot provisions for ISO people daily, and that 
while at Khyrpoor he sent for our use, twice a day, a meal 
of seventy-two ilishes. They conskstod of pillaos and oti.er 
nativ viands. The cookery was rich, and some of them 
delicious. They were served up in silver. We quitted 
Khyrpoor with tegref, after the atlentious which we had 
Mceivetl. Before starling, the. Ameer ami his fimily se it ' 
to us two daggers, and two he.mtiful swords with belts orn.i- 
mented by large nia«es of gold. The hl'dc of one of 
them was valued at 801. To tliese were adiled many cloths 
and native silks ; also a purse of a thousand rupees, which 
1 did not accept, excusing myself by the remark that I re¬ 
quired nnthiog to make me rememher^hc kindness of Meet 
lioostnm Kh.m.’' 

The following account of the interest excited by 
the appearance of an English traveller oiFthe Indus 
is higlily interesting. 

"The curiosity of the people on the banks of the Indu.s 
was intense. One man in the crowd demanded that we 
should stop mil show ourselves, since there bad never been 
a ivhiu faee in this country before, and we were bgnnd 
10 exhibit, from the welcome which we h^ received: he 
had seen Shah Shooia, he said (the ex-king of Caljool), 
but never an Englianman. Need I s-iy we gratified him 
and the crowd, of which he was the spokesman I " Bismil- 
la,’’ “in the name of God,” was their u,sual exclamation 
when we appear^, and wedaily heard ourselves styled kings 
and princes. The ladies were more curious than their Aus- 
banos. They wear ear-rings of large dimensions, with tur¬ 
quoises suspended or fixed to them ; for these stones are of 
little value in the vicinity of Kborasan. Amongithe women, 

I should note the Syudanees, or Bebees, the female descen¬ 
dants of Mahommed: they go about veiled, o; rather with 
a long white robe thrown over their entire body, having 
netted orifices before the eyes and mouth. They are all 
beggars, and very vociferous in their demands for alms: 
onesetofthem, (for they go about in trohps,) when they 
found 1 did not readily meet their dmands, produc^ a 
written paper from the shrine of Lai Shah B_az, at Seh- 
wun, to hasten my charity \> Father Manriqne,_ in bis 
journey by the Indus some cenluriei ago. complains "of 
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the frail fair ones" who molested him Jjy the way. In the 
present aijn, the drew of the eoiirterans, who are to he met 
in every place of size in the cAnntry, would sive a f.ivour- 
able idea of the wealth ofSinde, audit is one of tho few, 
if not the only, amiisemwts of the inhabitants lo listen 
to the lascivious sonfjs (^these people. Ttiev are a ro- 
mnrhahly handsome race, and carry aloni; wiih them a 
.spirit of enthusiasm ta their performance unknown to the 
ladles ,of Hindoostan.’' 

W« inust hfr« conclude our notice of Lient. 
Burnel’ book for the present, but we shall perhaps 
return to it again. We ought to mention that it is 
beautifii^y printed and is embellished with several 
fine engravings, amongst which is a portrait of the 
author.—E d. 


A LOVER OF 'HINOOO.SI AN" TO IIIS .MIS- 
TKESS. 


Graceful thy moonlikc forehead round 
•The loosened tendrils riirl,* 

Thy Peri foot,<hat gems the ground, 

Outvies “ Serindib's” pearl; 

As Cygnet swayed on rf^ipling tides, 

Tliy gentle bo-oin heaves, 

The fawn, that thiough the forest glides. 
From thee lier gait receives. 

II. 

Thy ripe, .mil polished cheeks resemble 
Till! Asoka's” crinfson die ; 

The ilcw drops, On it’s stem that tremble, 
Thy languid, swiniming eye. 

OI India’s (lowers, the Aioma’d rhoice, 

Thy fragrant breath doth shame ; 

The ‘‘ Koil” Ileal'S thy diileet voice, 

And burns with je.ili'Us Haiiic. 

III. 

Serene—the modest “ thicliis” flower 
itesi^U til" liay-cod’s slioeks. 

But, touched by " (.'hamlra's" tenderer powe 
Her odorous souice niiloek.s ; 

And thus-srrluded, eurtaiiied, cold. 

Thou shunii'st the blaring hour, 

Aud thus doth iMimy night unfold 
Thy charm's extatic dower. , 

IV. 

The fire-flies hang, in gay festoon 
The .fasmiiie boughs amid, 

Glad earth cxp.inds beneath the moon. 

Thou only thou -.irt hid : • 

Thou comeHt -thy radniul aspect robes 
The ambient air with light, 

Thou feel'st Ais hcait’s tumultuous throbs 
Oh! soothe it’s wild delight. 


The Calcutt.v Monthly .FouftNAb.—Thi.s 
work was foru^rly printed at. tli.i India Gazette 
Prats hut when the India Gazette was “ absorbed" 
in we Hurkaru, Messrs. Smith, and Co. hecauie the 
Proprietors of the Monthly Journal also. They have 
commenced a new scries and have altered and iin- 
proveii its form aud appearance. It is now neatly 
printed in twA-column pages, something in the 
stjile of our own paper. It professes to be a gene¬ 
ral register of local occurrences, and an epitome of 
the Jndieu^ Press. Such a work would be useful to 
those who are desirous to send friends at home an 
account of what is going on in this remote comer 
of the world. The articles are very judiciously 
selected and arranged. 

Mrs. LsAfcH.—Mrs. Leach’s Benefit is to take 
place on Monday the 20th instant. The eniertain- 
msiit will consist of the musical Melo-drama of 
Massantello or the dutab girl of Portici and the 
Fai'cc of the Bee-hive. 


THE LfMERICi; BELLS. 

Tlime evening bells,—thoM evening hrtlt. 

How inanv a tsie their music tells 
or vonth, and homo, and that aweet time. 

When JtrU I heard their aootbinr chime! 

Moere's .’Utlodies. 

, In my youth I was a wanderer over’raany lands. 
Disinclined to a residence in England, bv causes 
into the details of which it is needless'here to 
enter; and urged, besides, by a naturally unqiflet 
a>,il restless disposition, I left my home at the’early 
age of sixteen, determined to be absent from Eng- 
laiid for a protracted jieriod, and dqring tliat time, 
to inspect whatsoever might he worthy of notice, 
j as works of art or nature,, in any part of the 
j European continent, the ports of which bad, then, 

I only recently been opened to my countrymen, by 
the overthrow and subsequent capljvitv of the 
mighty Emperor who so long had*held the^ations 
in awe. In the prosecution of tjiis plan, I nok 
only visited the principal cities of France and Ger¬ 
many, to which, travelling was, in former tiays, 
chiefly confined by British Tourists; I explor¬ 
ed the romantic rallies of the Pyrenees : I admir¬ 
ed the gorgeous tnagnilieence of Florence, a# viewerl 
from the banks of the hsantiful Arno: “ I stood 
at Venice on the bridge of sighs,” and thought on its 
glory of a thou-saiid years, departed for ever. 1 
saw the hoarv summit tf( .Mont Blanc, capped with 
eternal snows, ri'liected in the crystal waters of 
file Fjeman; the fiery Crater of Vesuvius imaged in. 
the bine waves of the I)ay of Naples ; and standing 
on the rock of Gibraltar, I looked forth over the. 
wide expanse of the Mediterranean and the .\tl.mtic 
In a word, “ when seven long years were passed 
and gone” in France, Germany, Spain, Italy, and 
amongst the Isles of Greece,—wlien seven years, 

I say, had been spent in those beautiful countries, 

I was once more within the liouse wliere I was 
horn, relriting to smiling and afFectionate friends 
the wonders I had seen during my long absence 
from them, and assuring them, that cured by it of 
Tiiv fancy for^roving, I intended no more to leave 
I hern. 

But. say.s the iiroverh, promises are made to 
lie broken. The quiet Joys of home soon bacaire 
iiisiiiid, to one so restless and accustomeiUo change 
its I was; and the gypsy spirit of vagrancy within 
me, far from being in any degree, appfeased by 
my seven year’s pilgrimage, only seemed to have 
acquired thereby, strength irresistible, e.Yciting 
me to further wanderings. Nor did I long, 
attempt to do violence to my own inclinations. 

I very speedily arranged a summer excursion 
through tlie sister kingdom of Ireland, that beau¬ 
tiful, and, by nature most highly gifted country, 
but wliicli, for these seven hundred years, has 
iieen so disgracefully misruled by its governors— 
so piteously embroiled in perpetual strife, by the 
fickleness, and (sometimes causeless) discontent of 
itskpeople. I landed at Dublin on the last morning 
of the sunny month of May, in the ybar 1S26. 
Alas 1 could I have imagined then, that an ad¬ 
verse deslSiiy would compel me, iu a short time, 
abruptly to put an, end to. my projected tour^ and 
drive me; an unwillingly exile, to this strange, 
land, never more, perhaps to see the friend, whose 
love, or the home whose calm delights, 1 prized ' 
so lightly : with feeling hoSv different from those 
of reckless gaity and youthftfl, light-heartedness, 
would I have set out on that journey through the' 
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groen Isle ! The approach of evil, howeve^ was 
,unkpown and therefore unfcared: in accordance 
with that most Mse diapensation of an all-wise 
Providence, which, belying tb^ poet’s words, for¬ 
bids the 

('oming events to cast their shadows before. 

>■ Were it npt so, to how many would this life be 
a state of actual and unmitigated misery, uncheer-^' 
ed by tbc hope that dieth not! whilst even to the 
cbjefest of Fortune’s favorites what would it afford 
save momentary pleasure, embittered by the know¬ 
ledge of impending and inevitable calamity. 

But I am growing garrulous : on then to my 
tale. • t. 

It was on a raw and comfortless afternoon, 
though one of August, that having already visited 
the other principal places in the south of Ireland, 
I approached the commercial city of Limerick. 
The frame of my mind was not unsiiited to the 
stormy stale of the weather; being, like it gloomy 
and overcharged with sadness. For in the early 
part gf that day, 1 had been afflicted with the lirsl 
of the many sorrows, which have since been heap¬ 
ed upon me: having received intelligence of the 
unexpected death of an old and very dearly-loved 
friend, tinder circumstances of most heart-rending 
distress. Hence, on arriving within a couple of 
miles of the town, feeling disinclined to subject 
myself more, and sooner, than was unavoidable 
to the noise and tumult which ever reign around a 
place of public entertainment, I descended from 
roy carriage and sent it forward to the Motel; 
purposing to follow at my leisure, and on foot. I 
walked on, for some time, scarcely observant of 
the objects around me : chewing the cud of 
bitter fancy. At length, arousing myself from my 
reverie I round that I was standing beneath a 
magnificent elm, on a rising ground. The city 
ami the Shannon lay spread out beneath me: the 
spires and pinnacles of the former, and the white 
sails of the numerous vessels which smoothly 
glided over the latter, being lighted uj), and gild¬ 
ed by the last rays of the sun ; which, about 
to sink beneath the horizon, fov a moment 
hurst through the clouds that had obscured its 
brightness during the greater part of the day. At 
the same instant, the bells of the cathedral rang 
forth a merry peal: possibly, because that parti¬ 
cular evening was some provincial festival. Let 
this have'been as itma^, the sight of the glorious 
sun, and the sound of those sweet hells exercised 
a kindly influence over me. “A change came 
o’er the spirit of my dream,” and a light broke 
on the gloomy grief then preying upon me. I 
ceased, for the moment, to murmur against fate; 
and turning my face towards the town, 1 took my 
way thither with a tranquilised mind ; no longer 
disinclined to miif^le in the haunts of men, or to 
perform my share of the common duties of hu¬ 
manity. 

You may be sure that, the next morning, wijen 
I went forth, according to the ciAtom of travellers, 
to view the wonders of the place of which the 
principal an the elegapt' and spacious Town Hall, 
the flourishing paper and ilioollen manufactures, 
the,stately bndge across the Shannon and, last, 
Imt %ot least, that , noble rivd^ itself, which here 
fa so.lproad and deep, that vessels of very consider- 
^'ahle mifthen may lie sdool to the city quays, and 
there disehaige tneir csi^o. You may be sure, that 
twhenffUKl mtnnhfly inspected ^ dteso, I foiled 
' liottaiHirittheea&edraLahdeyento ascend thetor- 


ret wherein hang those bells, of which the tones had 
so soothed me the preyious evening. From this 
place, the spectator enjoys a most roagni^cent 
view of the city and th^ surrounding country. 
The old vetger by whom I //as accompanied in the 
capacity of cicerone, gave me, the following histoiy 
of the bells which he said that'he had read in (the 
ancient archives of the cathedral. 

In the early years of the I6th Cdntury, thcr,p llwelt 
in the little village of Bovino, in the Italian king¬ 
dom of Naples, a worthy couple named Baitolino 
and Marcella Zarti. They were in liumhk: circum¬ 
stances, but not ]<aupers : for the calling of Bar- 
tolino which was that of chief Herdsman to the 
neighbouring ivealthy monastery of San Severo 
afforded them a decent subsistence ; and though 
poor, they were not despised : in as much as they 
dealt honestly towards all men ; were charitable, 
so far as their limited means permitted them to be, 
to those yet poorer than themselves; and were 
ever respectful to,.their supfrior«, withoqt being 
subservient. 'I'liese good peoplf i "id only one son, 
by name Luigi : an ingenious youth, who was their 
pride and their delight on account of the kindness 
of his heart, the sweetness of his disposition, ami 
the comeliness of Ids person. Having been in¬ 
structed by a worthy friar of San Severo, in all the 
mysteries of monastic lore, and aflr.nvards appren¬ 
ticed to one of the most bminent uielal founders of 
the age, his parents fondly hoped, that by the 
judicious display of h:s learning, oi the scientn'ii: 
exercise of his difficult calling, he would in due 
season, raise himself to wealth and renown, and 
cause his name to be carried down to a remote 
posterity. 

At the period of which I write, the exercise of the 
mechanical arts and inannfactnres were not, as with 
us modems they are, confined to the ignorant and 
illiterate : who only arrive at jiertVction, beraffse 
so concise are the rules laid down for their guid¬ 
ance, that they cannot err. Then, art ami scienen 
went, in a great measure, hand in hand : and cali- 
ing.s, which now would be looked on as degrading 
were in those days honorably pursued by the t.i- 
lented ^nd scientific. For instance, Cellini was 
originally only a carver in wood, till practice and 
genius taught him the delicate a^, in which he has 
never yet been excelled, of engraving in the pre¬ 
cious metals : and Bnonarotti himself, was a ma¬ 
son, before he became a sculjitor, and ilrchitect of 
St. Peters. 

'When Luigi had attained the age of three and 
twenty his mother died; and not very long after, his 
father also vas gathered to the grave. Thus bereaved 
of both his parents, and left, moreover, with Only 
a very slender maintenance, the poor youth at first 
gave himself up to excessive grief—nay almost 
to despair. Time, however, which soothes the 
violence of sorrow, had its ueusl effect upon 
him; and this not the less completely, or speedily, 
that the greatest kindness was shewn him, inW 
afflictions, by his foraier preceptor; now become 
abbot of San Severo. The days of mourning being 
elapsed, that good prelate sent word to Luigi, that 
he should come to him the next morning: when 
having pointed out in very forcible language the 
folly of excessive grief, since death is the common 
lot of all mortals; as well as ihe wickedness of it, 
seeing that no man dies without the flat of the Al¬ 
mighty, he reUeved his present necessities, by pla¬ 
cing in his hands a purse containing one thou¬ 
sand Zechins in gold; and commanded him to use 
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his utmost skill and ability in th^ manufacture of 
a sett of bells, for the monastery; the completion 
of which within three yeafs from that time, would 
be the means, he said, of assuring to him another 
sum, double in amo^t, as the finely reward of 
his labor. 

At the expiry of the allotted time, so diligently had 
Lifigi.labored, that not only were the bells in every 
respact’finished—Sthey were even actually suspend¬ 
ed in (he belfry of the monastery. It is possible 
that the fact of the artist being engaged, on this 
consummation of his undertaking, to wed a fair 
and gentle maiden, whom he had long dearly loved, 
may have tended, very materially, to urge him to 
diligence ; and to lighten his toils, by the antici¬ 
pation of so sweet an end to them. Ilowover this 
may be,—and I think many of my readers will 
admit, that the supposition is not very extravagant 
—it is at any rate perfectly certain, that at the pe¬ 
riod named by the abbot, Luigi’s part of the con¬ 
tract was fulfilled; as, indeed, was also the worthy 
Friar’s^ he having delivered toSjIs protege, on the. 
very last day of the third twelve-month, a second 
purse, containing two thvusand golden Zechins. 
With so many of these as remained to him as pro¬ 
fit, Luigi effected the purchase of a little farm, in 
the immudialc vicinity of the monastery and hav¬ 
ing united himself in the holy bands of wedlock 
with his <lcar Teresa, he fondly hoped that he 
might pass the remainder of his days within the 
sweet infiuence of the sound of his own hells, in 
the bosom of domestic happiness, and in the peace¬ 
able prosecution of his agricultural pursuits ; with 
the e-tercise, also, as opportunity might present it¬ 
self, of his other avocation. .\nd, in effect, for 
some years he did so live : but it is not in the na¬ 
ture of human affairs that such calm enjoyment 
should long endure. 

, That which put an end to Luigi’s short-lived fe¬ 
licity, was the demon of kingly ambition. In those 
days, the mighty king of France, and the still 
mightier emperor of Germany, -.were striving for 
the sovereignty of the civilised world ; and the fair¬ 
est portion of it, unhappy Italy, was selected, as 
it often has been before and since, for the thea¬ 
tre whereon rival monarchs contended for this 
rich prize. For sometime, the southern provin¬ 
ces, under the protection of the French, had en joyed 
comparative peace and tranquility : but latterly, 
the opposing armies had met on the plains of 
Pavia, and m the bloody battle which there took 
place, the gallant Francis, to use his own words, 
lost all saee kis honor. The imperialists, elated 
by unexpected victory, and exasperated, besides, to 
fury, by sundry ill advised and feeble attempts at 
Asistance, on the part of the natives, soon over-ran 
the whole Peninsnla; marking their fiendish course 
by burning towns, as beacons; and by rivers of 
blood; to augment which, the innocent as well as 
guilty, thos^whobowed down before the conquer¬ 
or, as well as those who resisted his authority 
were not unfrequently sacrificed, with every attend¬ 
ant circumstance of barbarity. Among many 
others, • who were friendly to the French, the 
Brotherhood of San Severe were sufferers; and 
Luw also, was not spared, for he had been 
faithful to the benefactors of his youth. The 
monastery, was razed to the ground; and not 
a few of its tenants put to the sword in cold 
blood: whilst the rest were sent forth, many in 
old age, and all in poyerty, to seek precarious sub¬ 
sistence in a world to which they were unused. 


Of tbs latter, the farm was, in like manner,•blun¬ 
dered and set on fire; his* innocent chiidAn 
and affectionate wife were rawrdered before'jtis • 
face, in spite of hia earnest prayers for mercy 
and he himself only escaped a similar fate, by a 
precipitate flight to the mearest sea-port; and by 
thence embarking himself on board a vessel, which 
providentially, was about to set sail, abthat very in- * 
slant, for the capital of the friendly republic of 
Genoa. , • 

But the unhappy exile had not jret drained the 
cup of bitterness to the very dregs. On the*third 
mqrning of the voyage, a strange sail was desciitfd 
in tlie distance ; which the Neapolitan Podrone, 
with much lamcutatiSn and wringinj^ of hands de¬ 
clared he recognised, by sure signs, as the pirate 
vessel of a noted Sallee Ro^er. And in fact, so it 
proved to be : for on nearer approach, theturbaned 
heads of the swarthy complexioned moors were 
plainly discernible above the dedc df thesstranger 
Barque, amid glittering scimitars and uplifted YaJ-« 
tagans. They were heard summoning their victims 
to submit unresistingly. Flight was im|>os!wble— 
resistance would have been folly—unconditional 
surrender, alone, was open to Luigi and his com¬ 
panions i who gave themselves up accordingly— 
cursing their hard fate, which had preserved them 
from death or captivity at the hands of Christian 
enemies, only to doom them to slavery, amongst 
uncivilised infidels. « 

Years, long weary years, passed on. Youth had 
changed into the {irime of manhood, and this was 
quickly merging into old age, and Luigi was still 
a captive. At length, the days of hi.s bondage were 
numbered. With the snows of age, came liberty 
also; and Fortune, which, throughout the better 
portions of his life, had ever frowned on the Ita¬ 
lian, at last smiled upon him, in his declining 
years. Me was fortunate enough to render a signal 
service to his master—nothing less, indeed, than 
that of effecting the preservation of his life from the 
blow of a midnight assassin; and the result of this 
good deed was not freedom only, but rich presents 
of gold and costly me.rchandi^e: for the dictates of 
gratitude arb, sometimes, heard, even in the breasts 
of heathens. 

Behold, then, the Italian exile once more free. 
Behold his vessel once more bounding over the blue 
waves of the Mediterranean, towards the land he 
loved so well. Behold-^m once agaip upon its 
shore ! He stands at hiwwn the very spot, where 
passed his innocent cbimhood, and the happiest 
daj's of his youth and early manhood. He stands 
there—but alas! how changed from what he was! 
Thm, young in years and in hope—loving and 
belovea. Note, old, unknown, and decrepid: borne 
down by the weight of years, of chains, and of sor¬ 
rows ! Thus the hills of San Severe were still co¬ 
vered with luxuriant vines; *the cornfields of its 
valley were still brightened by a cloudless sun; its 
streams still flowed clearly and joyously as in other 
days. But where was the cottage of the artist 
£nd his little *farm ? not a vestige remained of 
either. Where was the rich monastery, which al¬ 
most rivalled a palace in extent, and a fortress in 
solidity 1 Scarcely two stones of it lay one on the 
other, to make known the place where once that 
stately edifice reared its towers. And where, wen 
the beUs,—the work of the artist’s own hands, the 
residtof three years .of unremitted labor—which 
erst chimed so merrily fttim the highest of those 
turrets? Tbeyr bad beeo;4^ by the njpaciq)U 
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preen Isle ! The ayproach of evil, howeve/I was 
,unkpown and therefore unfeared: in accordance 
with that most wise dispensation of an all-wise 
Providence, which, belying the poet’s words, for¬ 
bids the 

Coming events to cast their shadows before. 

• Were it ngt so, to how many would this^ife be 
a state of actual and unmitigated misery, uncheer-s 
ed by the hope that dicth not! whilst even to the 
ch^efest of Fortune’s favorites what would it aflFord 
save momentary pleasure, embittered by the know¬ 
ledge of impending and inevitable calamity. 

But I am growing garrulous : on then to my 
tale. > • 

It was on a raw and comfortless aftemoon, 
though one of August} that having already visited 
the other princip^ places in the south of Ireiand, 
1 approached the commercial city of Limerick, 
'fhe frame of my mind was not iinsuited to the 
stormy state of the weather; being, like it gloomy 
and overcharged with sadness. For in the early 
part gf that day, I had been afflicted with the Hr.st 
of the many sorrows, which have since been heap¬ 
ed upon me; having received intelligence of the 
unexpected death of an old and very dearly-loved 
friend, finder circumstances of most heart-rending 
distress. Hence, - on artiving within a couple of 
miles of the town, feeling disinclined to sub ject 
myself more, ami sooner, than was unavoidable 
to the noise and tumult w’hich ever reign around a 
place of public entertainment, I descended from 
my carriage and sent it forward to the Hotel; 
purposing to follow at my leisure, and on foot. 1 
walked on, for some time, scarcely observant of 
the objects around me : chewing the cud of 
bitter fancy. At length, arousing myself from my 
reverie I found that I was standing beneath a 
magnificent elm, on a rising ground. The city 
and the Shannon lay 8}iread out beneath me: the 
spires and pinnacles of the former, and the white 
sails of the numerous vessels which smoothly 
glided over the latter, being lighted up, and gild¬ 
ed by the last rays of the sun : which, about 
to sink beneath the horizon, fur a moment 
burst through the clouds that had obscured its 
brightness during the greater part of the day. At 
the same instant, the bells of the cathedral rang 
forth a merry peal: possibly, because that parti¬ 
cular eveping was some provincial festival. Let 
this have been as it majr, the sight of the glorious 
sun, and the sound of those sweet bells e.vercised 
a kindly influence over me. “A change came 
o’er the spirit of my dream,” and a light broke 
on the gloomy grief then preying upon me. 1 
ceased, for the moment, to murmur against fate; 
and turning my face towards the town, I took my 
way thither with a tranquilised mind s no longer 
disinclined to midl'le in the haunts of men, or to 
perform my share of the common duties of hu¬ 
manity. 

You may be sure that, the next morning, wi^n 
I went forth, according to the ciAtom of travellers, 
to view the wonders of the place of which Uie 
principal are the elegant and spacious Town Hall, 
the flourishing paper and woollen manufaetPres, 
the stately bridge across the Shannon and, last, 
but not least, that noble river itself, which here 
is so broad and deep, that vessels of very insider- 
able burthen may lie <!loaii to the city and 

fliere disiargh their cargo. You may be mire, that 
i when I had mimitety inspected all- these, I fiuled 
not to visit the cathedral, and oven to ascend thetur- 


ret wherein hang those bells, of which the tones had 
so soothed me the prefious evening. From this 
place, the spectator enjoys a most magni^cent 
view of the city and tb^ surrounding country. 
'The old vesger by whom I ^as accompanied in the 
capacity of cicerone, gave me, the following history 
of the bells which he said that*he had read inghe 
ancient archives of the eathednd. 

In the early years of the I6th Cdhtury, ther^ dwelt 
in the little village oi' Bovino, in the Italian king¬ 
dom of Naples, a worthy couple named Baitolino 
and Marcella Zarti. They were in humble rircum- 
stances, but not paujiers ; for the calling of Bar- 
tolino which was that of chief Herdsman to the 
neighbouring wealthy mona-stery of San Severo 
afforded them a decent subsistence ; and though 
poor, they were not despised : in as much as they 
dealt honestly towards all men; were charitable, 
so far as their limited means permitted them to lie, 
to those yet poorer than themselves; and were 
ever rcsjieetfol to,thoir superiors, withoql being 
siihservioiit. 'I'liese good peopl# bad only one ton, 
by name Luigi : an ingenious youlii, who was their 
pride and their rk-hght on account of the kbidness 
of his heart, the sweetness of his disposition, •'iid 
the comeliness of bis person. Having been in¬ 
structed by a worthy friar of San Severo, in all the 
mysteries of monastic lore, and afte.j-wards appren¬ 
ticed to one of the inrist Eminent metal foiinder.s of 
the age, his parents fondly hoped, that by the 
judicious display of bis leariiinn, ui tin* scienldic 
exercise of his difficult calling, be would in due 
season, raise himself to wealth and renown, and 
cause bis name to be cariied down to a remote 
posterity. 

At the period of whicii I write, the exercise of the 
mechanical arts and manufactures were not, as with 
us moderns they are, confined to the ignorant and 
illiterate : who only arrive at perfection, becaflse 
so concise are the rules laid down for thoir guid¬ 
ance, that they cannot err. Tien, art and science 
went, in a great measure, hand in liand : and call¬ 
ings, which now would be looked on as degrading 
were in those days honorably punsned by the t.i- 
lentcd qnd scientific. For instance, Cellini was 
originally only a carver in wood, till practice and 
genius taught iiiin the delicate in which he has 
never yet been excelled, of engraving in the pre¬ 
cious metals : and Buonarotti bimself, was a ma¬ 
son, before he became a sculptor, and dlxhitect of 
St. Peters. 

When Luigi had attained the age of three and 
twenty his mother died; and not very long after, his 
father also was gathered to the grave, 'llius bereaved 
of both his {larents, and left, moreover, with itniy 
a very slender maintenance, the poor youth at first 
gave himself up to excessive grief—nay almost 
to despair, 'fime, however, which soojthes the 
violence of sorrow, had its usual effect upon 
him; and this not the less completely, or speedUy, 
that the greatest kindness was shewn him, innis 
afflictions, by bis former preceptor; now become 
abbot of San Severo. The days of monrfiing being 
elapsed, that good prelate sent word to Luigi, that 
he should come to him the next morning: when 
having pointed out in very forcible language the 
folly of excessiye grief, since death is the common 
Ibt of all mortds; as well as the wickedness of it, 
seeing that no man dies without the fiat of the Al¬ 
mighty, he relieved his present necessities, by pla¬ 
cing in his hands a purse contuning one thou¬ 
sand Zechins in gold; and commanded him to use 
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his utmost skill and ability in thp manufacture of 
a sett of bells, for the monastery; the completion 
of which within three yeafs from that time, would 
be tbe means, he said, of assurinf^ to him another 
sum, double in amo^t, as the final reward of 
his labor. 

At the expiry of the allotted time, so di%ently had 
Lifigi. labored, that not only were the beUs in every 
rcspact'finishcil—^hey were even actually suspend¬ 
ed in the belfry of the monastery. It is passible 
that the fact of the artist being engaged, on this 
consummation of his undertaking, to wed a fair 
and gentle maiden, whom he had long dearly loved, 
may have tended, very materially, to urge him to 
diligence ; and to lighten his toils, by the antici¬ 
pation of so sweet an end to them. However this 
may be,—and I think many of my readers will 
admit, that the supposition is not very extravagant 
—it is at any rate perfectly certain, that at the pe¬ 
riod named by the abbot, Luigi’s part of the con¬ 
tract was fulfilled; as, indeed, was also the worthy 
Friar’s^ he having delivered toliis protege, on the 
very last day of the third twelve-month, a second 
purse, containing two thausand golden Zechins. 
With so many of these as remained to him as pro¬ 
fit, Luigi effected the piychase of a little farm, in 
the immediatp vicinity of the monastery and hav¬ 
ing united himself in the holy bands of wedlock 
with his dear Teresa, he fondly hoped that he 
might pass the remainder of his days within the 
sweet influence of the sound of his own bells, in 
the bosom of domestic happiness, and in the ])eace- 
able prosecution of his agricultural pursuits : with 
the exercise, also, as opportunity might present it¬ 
self, of his other avocation. And, in effect, for 
some years he did so live; but it is not in the na¬ 
ture of human affairs that such calm enjoyment 
should long endure. 

- That which put an end to Luigi’s short-lived fc- 
ficily, was the demon of kingly ambition. In those 
days, the mighty king of France, and the still 
mightier emperor of Germany, uiere striving for 
the sovereignty of the civilised world : and the fair¬ 
est portion of it, unhappy Italy, was selected, as 
it often has been before and since, for the thea¬ 
tre whereon rival raonarchs contended for this 
rich prize. For sometime, the southern provin¬ 
ces, under the protection of the French, had enjoyed 
comparative peace and tranquility : but latterly, 
the opyosin^ armies had met on the plains of 
Pavia, and in the bloody battle which there took 
place, the gallant Francis, to use his own words, 
lost all saoe his honor. The imperialists, elated 
by unexpected victory, and exasperated, besides, to 
fury, by sundrv ill advised and feeble attempts at 
resistance, on the part of the natives, soon over-ran 
the whole Peninsula; marking their fiendish course 
by burning towns, as beacons j and by rivers of 
blood: to augment which, tbe innocent as well as 
guilty, tbos(t who bowed down before the conquer¬ 
or, as .well as those who resisted his authority 
were not unfrequently sacrificed, with every attend¬ 
ant circumstance of barbarity. Among many 
others, • who were friendly to the French, the 
Brotherhood of San Severe were sufferers; and 
Lumi also, was not spared, for he had been 
faithful to tbe benefactors of his youth. The 
monastery, was razed to the ground; and not 
a few of its tenants put to the sword in cold 
blood: whilst the rest were sent forth, many in 
•Id age, and all in poyerty, to seek precarious sub¬ 
sistence in a world to which they were unused. 


Of the latter, the farm was, in like manner, •hinn- 
dered and set on fire; hie* innocent childmn 
and affectionate wfe were mprdered beforetjU 
face, in spite of his earnest prayers for mercy 
and he himself only escaped a similar fate, by a 
precipitate flight to the clearest sea-port; and by 
thence embarking himself on board a vessel, wWh 
providentially, was about to set sail, abthat very in¬ 
stant, for the capital of the friendly republic of 
Genoa. , • 

But the unhappy exile had not yet drained the 
cup of bitterness to the very dregs. On the‘third 
morning of the voyage, a strange sail was descridti 
in the distance; which the Neapolitan Podrone, 
with much lameiitatian and wringin/]' of hands de¬ 
clared he recognised, by sure signs, as the pirate 
vessel of a noted Sallee Ro^er. And in fact, so it 
proved to be : for on nearer approach, theturbaned 
heads of the swarthy coinplexioned moors wore 
plainly discernible above the deck eff the-^tranger 
Barque, amid glittering scimitars and uplifted YaJ-, 
tagans. They were heard summoning their victims 
to submit unresistingly. Flight was impossible— 
resistance would have been folly—unconditional 
surrender, alone, was open to Luigi and his coin- 
panious ; who gave themselves up accordingly— 
cur.sing their hard fate, i^hich had preserved them 
from death or captivity at the hands of Christian 
enemies, only to doom them to slavery, amongst 
uucivdised infidels. « 

Years, long weary years, passed on. Youth had 
changed into the prime of manhood, and this was 
quickly merging into old age, and Luigi was still 
a captive. At length, the days of his bondage were 
numbered. With the snows of age, came liberty 
also; and Fortune, which, throughout tbe better 
portions of his life, had ever frowned on the Ita¬ 
lian, at last smiled upon him, in his declining 
years. He wa^ fortunate enough to render a signal 
service to his master—nothing less, indeed, than 
that of efiectin(( the preservation of his life from the 
blow of a midnight assassin; and the result of this 
good deed was not freedom only, but rich presents 
of gold and costly merchandize; for the dictates of 
gratitude arfc, sometimes, heard, even in the breasts 
of heathens. 

Behold, then, the Italian e.xile once more free. 
Behold his vessel once more bounding over the blue 
waves of the Mediterranean, towards the land he 
loved so well. Behold^m once agaip upon its 
shore .' He stands at the very spot, where 

passed his innocent childhood, and the happiest 
days of his youth and early manhood. He stands 
there—but alas! how changed from what he was I 
Then, young in years and in hope—loving and 
belovea. Now, old, unknown, and decrepid; borne 
down by the weight of years, of chain.s, and of sor¬ 
rows ! Thus the hills of San Severe were still co¬ 
vered with luxuriant vines; *the cornfields of its 
valley were still brightened by a cloudless sun; its 
streams still flowed clearly and joyously as in other 
days. But where was the cottage of the artist 
and his little 'farm i not a vestige remained of 
either. Where was the rich monastery, which al¬ 
most rivalled a palace in extent, and a fortress in 
solidity ? Scarcely two stones of it lay one on the 
other, to make known the place where once that 
stately edifice reared its towers. And where weft 
the bells,—the work of the artist's own hands, the 
result of three years ,of unremitted labon-^which 
erst chimed so merrily from the Highest of those 
turrets 1 The]f; had been sold by ths rapacio^ 
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coaqiierora of the country, to & foreign merchant} 
anq by him were cafried away to In'* distant north- 
*ern.*home. Wheni Luigi saw and heard these 
things, he felt that it was no longer an abiding jdace 
for him : and with tearful eyes, and a heavy heart, 
he turned, and left the spot. In five days from 
that time, he was once more u))on the sea, an exile 
’’from his native.land; and vor evkr! ^ 

Let us shift the scene. We still see green hills* 
and fertKe plains ; % fair town, and a bright river : 
hu4 there are none of the vine-clad mountains of 
Italy, s)f its sunny Cainpagna, of its marble cities, 
of of its rapid streams. We look, now, upon 
Limerick, and the Shannon. A vessel from 
foreign (:liines,'has just anchefired before the town : 
a little skiff has parted^from her side, propelled by 
two rowers, and having seated in its stern, an aged 
and decrepid man, whom we recognise as Luigi 
Karti. Without a home, and without friends, in his 
own couTitry.^ie had formed the resolution of seek- 
I ipg the place to which his bells—those treasures of 
his memory, anil last memorial of his happier days 
—hath been borne away. lie had wandered long 
and far in search of them. The city, which con¬ 
tained them, wa.s at length before him; and he be¬ 
held the steeple of Saint Mary’s Cathedral, liftin ' 
its head above its surrouivling edifices. He looked 
fondly and longingly towards it. It was an evening 
so calm and beautiful, as to remind him of his own 
native skies, in the sweetesh time of tlie year—the 
decline of spring. The broad stream a))pearcd like 
one smooth mirror; and the little vessel glided 
tlirough it, with noiseless rapidity. On a s\ui- 
den, amid the general stillness, the bells tolled 
from the cathedral. The poor Italian, when lie 
heard them, crossed his arms upon his breast, and 
lay back in his seat; home, happiness, early re¬ 
collections, friends, family, were all in the .sound, 
and went with it to his heart. He remained fixed ' 
as in a trance of deep thought. When the boat 
touched the strand, and the rowers jumped on 
shore, they called on him to follow. But he heeded 
not their summons; and when they drew near, 
they saw, that he was dead ! 

'rlie chief chord of that most fragile instrument, 
the human heart, had been stricken too powerful¬ 
ly, and it broke with the force of the vibration. 
Madras. G. W. S. 

. • Sr^As ’ 

“ I he last links are biukdl^at bound thee to me” - 
How the words of th it son^touch my heart • 

“ the Iwi links aie biuken and can it then be, 

I hat friends such as m were, i uiild parf 
i bou knewtst me a girl when in v sjnnt w is fu e. 

And mv thoughts m thim ear were all spoken,— 

But yfif 1 tion s tom , th it bound thet to me, 

In on ciil bonr, was - bioken ' 

1 he Demo i of disioi^, liis dark vul has thioivn, 

O LI the blight spot, so hallowed by thee ,— 

Joy’s song. Is I h inged int i s irrow s tone. 

And thy nani) is t blank to me' 

\ f 1 1 ve many a token,— ind many a song,— 

Which thy well known voue, can rerali, , 

And with them-remembrance of iny wroag— 

1 hat still—1 keep them all' 

' I IS o\ er now —and imidst* my woo. 

The thought that haunts nie, night and dny. 

Is, that l\e lost thy lovt • -and know 
e It hail passed for evei away — 

J et I love tAee—and for evci shall, 
s these burning tears tan tell,— 

“ But the links aie broken, that bou.„ 
rilse vision '—1 nuj thee “ larewtlL' 


CHEAP LITERATURE. 


To the Editor qf the Calcutta Literary Gazette, 

Sir,—^rhi* many facilities^afforded in the pre¬ 
sent day to tho.se who are desirous of acquirinjj 
knowledge must be viewed with pleasure by gll 
who take an interest in the progress of civiiiaittioii. 
The “ Society for the diifusion of Useful ttlo'v- 
ledge” huld.s a disliiiguishcd rank amongst the many 
societies devoted to that object. For upwards of 
seven years this institution has been emffiuyed iu 
]>reparing and circulating a series of works in every 
branch of literature and the fin? arts—many of 
these have been trairslated into the different lan- 
guage.s of Europe, wliile of their periodical publi¬ 
cations, several have been regularly reprinted in 
America, 'riiiis they have been the means of im¬ 
parting knowledge to many millions of our fellow- 
creat tires on every subject connected with the intel¬ 
lectual and social ^londilion of man. Lggrning 
is no longer the exclusive privilttge of the noble 
and the wealthy, but is now placed within the 
reach of the humblest Individual. This change 
may in a great measure be attributed to the .''xer- 
tions and example of the above Society, and my 
purpose ill addressing you is that the sphere of its 
influence may he increased by directing the atten¬ 
tion of its members to this benighted land where 
knowledge still continues to be a jewel of “ exceed¬ 
ing great price.” 

Of the many thousands in this land who are familiar 
with the English language, a comparatively small 
proportion only can alford to cultivate a taste for 
reading. Novels arc the only species of Inioks 
abundant here, and their utility is of a very doubt¬ 
ful character. From the nature of the climate, 
most people arc obliged to lead a sedentary life, and 
their leisure in the absence of books will often be 
very unprofitable, if not pernicious. If they are 
prevented froin^studying the history of the world, 
of their own country, or of the lives and actions of 
the great men of all ages, curiosity may lead them 
to enquire too minutely into the personal history of 
tiicir neighbours—their chemical experiments will 
be confined to the infusion of the tea plant, or the 
dilution of the alcohol of ardent spirits, in order to 
gratify their sensual appetites—their only music 
will be the bubble of their hookahs, while instead 
of enjoying the delights of astronomy, th^r ideas 
will not ascend above the clouds of smoke they 
draw from the narcotic weed. 

Lord Willliam Bentinck, Sir E. Ryan and Jas. 
Young, Esq., form one of the “ local committees” 
of the above-named Society —they would be doing 
great service to this country by appointing agents 
for the distribution of *he Society’s publications. 
These might be furnished to purchasers, at a trifling 
cost above what they are sold at .m England. 
There are many who would gladly avail themselves 
of such an opj^rtunity to procure usefid knon^- 
ledge at a cheap rate, who are wholly unable to 
pay double the English price, which is usually the 
minimum charge of “ the trade” in India. 

The amount of the demand for such books in 
this country, could only be ascertained by experi¬ 
ence—the unprecedented success of the Society in 
in England was never anticipated—in like manner 
the demand for knowledge is created here, and on¬ 
ly waits the supply. 


A. M. M. 
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SOiVG:-ASK NOT HOW I I,OVE THEE. 

BY CAPTAIN H’nAOHTSN. 

Oh ! ask not how 1 love thee. 

For can feeble 4ords disclose « 

I'he deep, devote*feeling, 

Which a he^rt impassion'd knows. 

If thy sweet eyes droop and languish, 

■ If thy beauteous cheek grow dim; 

He whose sBul thy soriow sharetb, 

* Art thou not belov’d by him 1 

Then ask not how J love thee, 

, But look around and see 
Do 1 gaze on others. 

As I gaze on thee 1* 

When I have thee lieside me. 

All is fair, and pure, and bright; 

But when from thee I'm sdver'it, 

Joy expires beneath the blight. 

No evil can subdue me. 

While thou—while thou —art mine ; 

No fortune's smile give gladness. 

If mingled nut with thine. 

* Then ask not how 1 love thee. 

But Riok around and see: — 

Do I gaze oiiaothers. 

As 1 gaze on thee '! 

In the halls of spell-fraught pleasure. 

Which all loveliness enshrine ; 

No form enchants my vision. 

By a witchery like thine; 

And with beauty lavish'd round me, 

Yet 'tis thee, 'lis thne, alone,— 

Oh ! doubt me not, my dearest!— 

I would consecrate mine own. 

Then ask not how I love thee. 

But look around and see : — 

Do I gaze on others, 

As I gaze on thee 1 

• I met with this prettv ch(iraa, as an isolated ver'O', in the 
course ul an evoiiing's desultory reading ; but hare iiarer scon 
the piece to which it properly belongs. 

STANZAS IN REPLY TO THE “STANZAS TO 
MISS -’* , 

[Ji«e Literari/ Gazette Dec. 20, page 389-18:14.] 

iT 

Ungallant and silly scribbler ■ 

_ P.ut your pen and paper by. 

Verse of ihiiic could ne’er annoy one. 

Cost a teart or cause a sigh. 

II. 

I know thee'for a stupid pedant, 

Ghe whose thoughts and words are weak. 

Thou may’st rave and thou may'st rant on 
But neither heads nor hearts thou’it break. 

III. 

If one could have felt annoyance. 

At thy weak and puerile rhyme 
s Tis merged in pity tor the maiden. 

Who has “ let’’ thee call her tliine. 

IV. 

Fare thee well thou silly scribbler. 

And believe thy verse tho’ meant 
To harrow feelings far above thee 
Has but moved sincere contempt. 

BSiaret, 1834. J.- 

We had no idea that the verses to which the above Stan* 
aas refer werl of a personal character or that the oldect of 
them existed anywhere but in the writer's brain, or we should 
not have Inserted them. As it is, we cannot refuse insertion 
to the ladv's reply. Here, however, this Inve-cantroversy 
must close.—Eo. 

Bbttah's Benefit.—^T he Italian perform- 
ancea on Wedneaday last, were extremely well at¬ 
tended, and we hope that the receipts amounted to 
a handsome remuneration.* The performances were 
excellent. 


■ ^ritrtrb sirttrtM. ' /. 

THE VRIZS. 

[a passage in the IIISTOpy OP SOUTH AMBBtCAN 
INDEPEVnESCE.] 

The hi.tory of the war of independence in the western 
states of 5h>uth America is interspersed with \inmetons in¬ 
stances of remarkable adventure. Desultory in its nature, 
and unconnected in its details, tha^ war was pdbuliarly 
fitted to call into activity the latent energies of those w|ia 
participated in its perils ; and the spirit of bold enterprise 
to which it gave rise was shared no less by tboso who fared 
on the sea, than by the scattered guerilla parties on tho 
cimtiii-nt. The banner of freedom, indeed, had hardly been 
raised on the towersofVifiparaiso, when idimerous bands 
of hardy seamen fitted out their barks for predatory adven¬ 
ture , and privateers, in particular, received both en¬ 
couragement and assistance from the in-urgent government 
whose policy it was to weaken, by every possible means, 
the maritime power of the mother country. Foreigners, as 
well as Americans, eageily embarked ihi tife business of 
legalised plunder, not from any principle of patriotism, it 
isobvious, butupon mere mercenary speculation. British* 
sailors, more than those of any other country, were ena¬ 
moured of the exploits which such a field of enterprise pre¬ 
sented foi their achievement, and many of them left their 
peaceful I.ondon and Liverpool traders to share, if not 
in the honours, at least in the anticipated profit and 
pleasure of a course, perhaps a life, of perpeRial hos¬ 
tility. • 

Pievioiisto the arrival of Lord Cochrane’s fleet on the 
coast of Chili, privateering was nearly at its height in the 
South American seas, and i;^ is to that period, namely, 
to TSI8, that the following isolated passage of history 
belongs. 

l^oon nftci Valparaiso bad fallen into the hands of the re¬ 
volutionary forces, a few British seamen resolved to set up 
as privateers on the Chilian and Peruvian coasts. Witn 
this view, having, in the first instance, procured the go¬ 
vernor's licence, they purchased an old West Indian 
(Irugger-hoat,* as -orry looking a craft as ever ventured a 
league to sea, but tho small stock of dollars which they 
liad succeeded in scraping togeliicr, did not enable them 
to purchase our better fitted for their purpose. Having 
taken a few additional hands into partnership, they soon 
put a deck upon her, and otherwise rigged her out in 
pretty tolerable style. They next collected a quantity of 
old arms, consisting of muskets, pistols,_ cutlasses, board¬ 
ing-pikes, and two small swivels, which they mounted 
on the boat's timber-heads; but as they were to trust 
chiefly to hoarding, they took on lioard no cannon—their 
bark, indeed was, fiom its dimitmtivu size, utterly unfit 
for this grand instrument of war. Altogether, their outfit 
, and the object of it seemed somewhat of a burlesque upon 
I ordiniry privateering; but they were good-humoured fel¬ 
lows, fond of a joke, and their own masters, so %he^ did 
not mind the mirth and hannlew^dicule which their ar¬ 
mament excited. 

Thus equipped, and having Ihmed on board a few bale* 
of dry jerk beef, with some other necessary articles of pro¬ 
vision, they put to sea, determined to make the most of 
every thing they should meet with. The crew consisted 
of sixteen hands, commanded b^ one Alackay, a Scotsman 
who had a short time before resigned the office of stegrard 
in a South-Sea whaler, and who had originally projected 
this mad-like scheme. 1'hcy had only one course to fol¬ 
low ; for the trade-wind which blows for a considerable 
art of the year constantly from thr shuth, carried them 
riskly up the wide coast of Petu. Un their voyage, which 
was extended to aconsiderable distance teyond Lima, they 
had not the good fortune to fall in with a single legitimate 
prizej but running short of provisions, they were soon 
forcea to put under edhtribution such trading vessels and 
and boats as they happened to fall in_ with. Supporting 
themselves entirely by compulsory levies, it was not long 
before they lost all proper sense of a distinction between 
plundering and privateering; but the plea of necessity 
was always at hand to satisfy their not over-scrupulone 
consciences, that in employing such meads to supply their * 
wants, they did nothing morally wrong—or at least that, 
circumstanced as they were, their doings amounted at the 
utmost, to justifiable marauding. Their ucts of depredation 

* A drugger, or drogger boat, is a vessel sindlar to a Hglitor t 
la this country. 
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oeaame w frequent, however, and iu Eomein«tance«oNo ag¬ 
gravating acharacter,tllat theysoonuxeited alarm through- 
*outtwwholecoaitt._ Rven at Lima they were iieird of. At 
one period, indeed, it waa seriou-ily intended by the anthu- 
litie'i here, to dmpatrh a email force to condgn the drug- 
ger and her pilfering crew to the bottom of the ocean; 
but they were saved the'troible of carrying their 
. threat _ into execution. 'I’he offundem soon brought 
on their owm apparent ruin ; for droadeil v|>y fiiendi 
no less than by lues, they were in a few weeks shunned 
and run ^oin by every bark that hove in sight. Smugglers 
as well as people of (heir own calling, refused not only 
'’tofeliese their wants, but to hold any intercourse- with 
them ! and they were at the same time denied all commu¬ 
nication with the peaceable citizens on sfioiu. Thus situ¬ 
ated, both tlieir provi-ionsand wnterwerespcedilyexhfust- 
ed, and to add tu their flistress, t|ieir little ves-el bcenme 
leaky to such a degree tliat she was almu.st wliolly unlit 
for sea, while they wer.e ^icmselvcs worn out with nie con¬ 
stant exertion wliicii was necessary to keep her aHoat. 

They were, therefore, compelled to turn towards Val¬ 
paraiso ; but, under the diflicultius they bad to encounter; 
the attempt fo re-icli tliul port was almost a Ii 0 |iclcs> one. 
The wind blew right a-huad, wliilu tiiuy liad neither pro- 
*Visions, nor were thre in a sitiiution in other respects to 
venture upwards of-i humired miles from land, in aider to 
fall sinder the noith trade-wind. In these painful cir¬ 
cumstances, and not daring to touch at any of the interme¬ 
diate ports, there was no alternative but to sweep* back to 
Valparaiso. They were not without some appn-bciision, 
too, that Spanish frigates might be cruizing on the coast, 
into whose hands they knijw it would be cei lam desti ac¬ 
tion to fall. T'ln wonder, tbercloro, that tlieir spirits 
little, and that they now creptalong the coast 
with a degree of naution that contrasted stiikingly with 
their tormer reckless disregard of all da-iger. It was only 
during tlic night, indeed, that they roasted along; during 
the day they skulked in close to the land, caiiccalmg them¬ 
selves in unfrequented creeks and among the rocks, where 
they empluved themselves in lUhing, now the only means 
by which they obtained a subsistence. 

While thus fighting their way against fortune and the 
winds, they chanced to fall in with an Indian tisliermaii, 
whom they made prisoner, with the view of procuring from 
him inibmiation respecting the state ol the coast; and they 
had an eye also to his fishing apparatus, as well as to the 
tenefit of his superior skill in the art of using it, for by 
this time they were sorely pressed by the common wants 
of our nature. By the Indian they weic informed that 
the coast was clear of king's ships—that an armed mer¬ 
chantman from Old Spain had arrived at Arica (a fortitiod 
town still in the hands of the royalists) a few days hefoie, 
and that she was lying under the proL.-cTioii of the fort, 
ready to discharge a valuable cargo. Their disappoint¬ 
ment at having missed the opportunity of falling in with so 
rich a prize, in consequence of useless, and in other res¬ 
pects hurtful delays, was extreme, for they entertained no 
doubt whatever, that had they been down in time, as they 
would have been but f«|Aese delays, the Minerva would 
have been the reward i^^.their privations. Uisappoint- 
ment is not a feeling tnl^trises in the mind, and then in¬ 
stantaneously passes away; it recurs again and again, to 
vex the spirit, and to rouse its energies to redeem the niislalt- 
en or neglected step by which it has been troubled. With 
the crew of the drugger-boat it operated with iiistantiineous 
effect, ai^d they were at the same time stimulated, by the 
severe pressure of existing necessities, to form the despe¬ 
rate resolution of attempting the capture of the Minerva. 
But then, on fnrlhi^ interrogation, the Indian added, that 
besideabeing armea with five and twenty guns, and lying 
as the vessel did within musket shot of a strong battery, 
the had received on board, in addition to a numerous ciew 
npwards of *io0 SpaiiLsh soldiers, for the especial purpose 
o^rotecting her from any piratical or predal attack. These 
#6ra difficulties which, to the ordinary run of mortals 
would have been considered as absolutely insunnountsble; 
but, by the handful of famishing tars, they were viewed in 
no such lights The crew of the Minerva did not enter 
into their calculation at all; for, onc»on board, with cut¬ 
lass in hand, they would speedily he overcome; and the 
fort, tliougli strong enough to blosithem out of-the water 
iq live minutes, would not surely (so they reasoned among 
themselves) be so regardless of Spanish life and Spanish 
properiy* as to sink tlie Minerva in order^-destroy a few 

,* Bering iu- • decked teat li, in a technical phrase. 


impertineut maraudqrs already on hoard of her. The for¬ 
midable guard of soldiers could not, however, be so con¬ 
veniently disposed of. To attempt a fair stand-up fight 
with a foics numerically so far supeiior, would be to court 
cert-ain destruction. It in -reforu appeared to them that 
the only mc^ns by which the di^cuUy might, by possibility 
he obvi.itcd, wa = to hoaid tiie 've-tsel liy surpnss at mid¬ 
night, unil to secure her hatches —a plan sufficiently sim- 

r ile in itself, and effectual too, provided it could be proiypt- 
y accomplished. A council of war, coiisistin; of all hands 
having been held, the scheme uuderwc.tt solemn, but by 
no mea-is delilicrate discussion, and was pronounced quit* 
yraetieable !! This point finally settled to every one’s en¬ 
tire satisfaction, and evening coming on, they stole out 
from among the rocks where they had been coDcealnd du¬ 
ring the day, and hove warily down towariis the mouth of 
the sc'iii-eircul.ir hay, in the innermost verge of which 
st.inils the heiuliful town of A.ica. Before day-hreik they 
again betook themselves to a hiding place, close on shore 
some eight or ten miles distant from Arica; and, ere the 
sun had been an hour above the horizon, oaeh in his turn 
hill slipped out in the Indian’s canoe to etijoy a stolen 
peep at the expected prize. Tlieir arms and ammunition 
were now carefully overhauled. Every pistol received a 
frmsh flint, and its lock a touch of oil. A sufficient quan¬ 
tity of powder, was rpread out on an old top-sail to ary in 
the sun ; and, while engaged in settling the details oY the 
assault, they employed Ihcir hands in giving their rusty 
cutlassess th ■ keen edge of a razor. All this day a little 
putrid water was their only refreshment, for i' -v had not 
had leisure to attempt the capture of a single fish ; i.iil tlieir 
mental anxiety was sufficiently intense to absorb ail con¬ 
sciousness of physical wants. 

The poor fnilian fisherman was kept as much as possi¬ 
ble in the dark us to the important part that was to he as¬ 
signed to him in the affair. He happened to be the only 
one on board who could speak Spanish with sufficient flu¬ 
ency to C'Capc instant detection; and, in tlie event of 
I Iwing challenged by the Minerva's sentinels, he was in¬ 
structed to say that they were the bearers of dispatches for 
the captain from the eoininander of the Spanish fleet. 

Towanls evening the wind died away into a dead calm, 
and the moon rose with just as much light as sufficed to 
render objects close at hand suiliciently ilistinguishable, 
while there wa < not enough of it to expose to view those at 
a distance. Thus favoured, the sixteen lion-hearted Bri¬ 
tish seamen left their lurking place, and atole into the, bay 
towards the Minerva. About midnight the dull light of a 
lantern on bounl became visible, and in a few minutes 
afterwards theidim outline of the vessel's hull was discover¬ 
ed. For a moment the ili'uggei’s oars were suspended to> 
allow her crew to draw one deep hrealli before striking 
the despeiate blow. During this pause, each man ascer¬ 
tained that his brace of pistols was in his belt, and his cut¬ 
lass and boardiiig-uike at hand. Their courage requirixi 
no “ screwing up,’* for in one and all of them it naturally 
remained, at all times, above the “ sticking pointy” but at 
tins moment of suspense, it may edsily be conceived that 
their breasts wei-e swelled with a tumult of distracting 
emotion, and with that burning solicitude which is pro- 
duced, even in the breasts of the "bra est, by tne conscious¬ 
ness that the moment has arrived when nought remains 
but to do or die. Agitated but not confused by these feel¬ 
ings, the diuiggcrs’s crew rowed fearlessly forward upon 
the Minerva's larboard side. All was quiet, until they 
reached within musket shot of the ship; it was then that 
the night-watch sung out a challenra. “ Despttcbes 
from the fleet for the captain," was the fisherman’s answer. 
" Keep off—the capl in is on shore,” replied the sentry. 

“ Pull on, pull on, ye devils,” whispered Mackay. “ Stand 
off, you thcro, or I’ll sink you, by Saint MarkV' reiterat¬ 
ed the sentry; and the threat having <heen disregarded, 
he fired his musket into the boat, but without effect. 
“Slap alongside, my lads,” cried Tom Martin;keep 
clear o’her iti/tsaifs.” But Tom's warning was too late : 
fbr at this most critical moment the drugeer’s mast and 
cordage ran foul of the Minerva’s BwingingMHXim, which 
as is usual in large ships, had been rigmsd out for the pur¬ 
pose of mooring the boats, and a consiMiable swell caus¬ 
ing the Minerin. to roll heavily, the difficulty of boarding 
even without resistance was, in the situation in which they 
were now placed, rendered almost insurmountable. Not 
a moment, however, was lost. Martin, firing a pistol 
among a knot of Spaniards, who had suddenly collected 
on the gangway, seized hold of the Minerva’s “ quis work,” 
and mounting the swinging-Yioom, was instantly on board. 
.^I^was speedily followed by several of his sbifmatea, who 
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Without uttenug a word, comiDenced ah almost unreoisted 
attack on the astonished Spaniards, Meanwhile the dnig- 
ger had been swung round by the swell till she came 
Tight alongside of tlieMineiva, and the nniamdcr of the 
assailant*, easily scrambItA on deck I he conflitt «is 
bloodv, bill of brief dunmin, for so lastmAmous had 
b^n^tiie assault and panic stmek as the Spaniaids were 
bvits lemerts they fcade litth or no resistanee and 
theiT un xpeeted visitors expiiienced little difficulti in 
driviofithose who had escaped with life down the hatch 
way Idle only man imongst them, indted, who defended 
himself with true couragi was the Minerva s boitswain 
This biave fellow, who i ncouiitered Maikav pi tied Ins 
* back againat the bulwaiks and defended himself nobly 
but having lefuse I to a.jk for quarter, his antagonist w is 
reluctantly tompelhd to mt him down 
, The lutchis weie now st cured upon the multitude I e 
low, the captives of the sixteen dare devils ibovc a id thi 
closing of the hate Iks was aceomp mud by an infoimiti n 
that the slightest attempt to alarm the fort or to reeap* ire 
the ship would bt followed by an immediate disehargc of 
gr ipc shot through the decks 
litre then, wa« the Mmerva and her guilds and rrew 
fairly in the hands of our Ik iocs, butthev hulvetmiuh 
to do befoip bung absolutely secure, of their pii/e On 
looking around the m tin v discovered that not only we e 
hertnpmi«ts titiek, btft that ill her sails w. r< unbent ind 
her fore yard lying icross the fore risth—het deele being 
at the s imc time “lumbered up’with good s intended foi 
elisi n barkation nc xt morning 1 n this st ite it w is impossi 
hie that the vessel eonid snf an inch and there was no 
lime to bi lost lot an entire qiiartei of an honi had clap 
<d nice they yit on hoarl an I at f*iv dawn the foit 
would It onee discover what had happim I-so the 
Indian was U sp itched to the eutiily where a niiirhir 
of the ehfeated siamen had taken refuge to him 

• where the sails had been stowed—thiy wen hi low 
and the rolling of aeviill guns from the shq ss h to 
the middle of the deck, with i few inhinatioiis upou 
oath that they were reads lor the woik of destrue 
tiou soon indue ed the Spaniaids (o hand the sails upon 
deck 1 lipse got all liandi. were immediately at work 1 hi 
topmasts weie swiycd away as also the fore \ ird and top 
b111 yards In any other th in the most despet itc eiteum 
btances they would have bei u altogether unequal to the 
fatigue which exhausted as they wcie by previous labo ir 
an^want, they sustained in putting the vessel in su<h 
turn as to enable her to sail out of the harbour At length 
the sails were bent but then there was hardly enough of 

^ wind to make them fl an igainst till masts ‘It was mliet 

* and had been during the whole night ipiifeetcilm The 
situation of thecaptois became every moment more pen 
lolls bhould moilime d iwn upon them wheie they 1 iv 
till j were lo't for what 1 feme could they make against 
a combini d ittack from the fort and from ill the* bn it' ir 
Anca ’ Alieidy voices were heard on thi shore, and they 
dreaded that an carljs visit to the ship would be th« first 
duty of the custom house ofliceis Iliev wm in in igony 
of hope fear and anvii tv Daniel in the den of lions was 
not moie awkward or uncomfortably situated, and yit 
what could they da'' Why, without wind they could do 
nothing To escape now in their own drugger appeiri I 
utterly impossible, for the lighter sailing boats of the An 
cans would soon overtake an 1 capture her At this most 
emit il moment -not hilf in hour befoie day break—a 
sligl^ breeze did spiing up and m an instant then ht arts 
were as much elated as the instant before rlii y hod been ca t 
down The cables were immediately cut, the sails set and 
the Minerva stuoil out to sea Ihebretrewaslight, how¬ 
ever, and before she was beyond the range of the fort, the 
Aik ins, td tbeir ptter astonishment, for they could not 
conjtetuie what Had happened is no other vessel was m 
Rigl4> ^awr the Minerva Wnng biiski v down towards Moro 
Blanco, • promontory on the south side of the bay, several 
miles distant from Arira With the strong military force 
on board they could not persuade tbem«elves that there ex 
isted I possibility of her Wing Wn taken bv on cnimv 
file most natural conclusion was, that the soldiers them 
selves had made a joint speculation of her The alarm 

^as immediately given m the fort, and throughout Aiua 
^nd in less than half an hour the harbour and beach were 
crowded with soldiers and sailors ready to embark in pur¬ 
suit of the fugitive ship, m Ae hope, that, as the morning 
advanced, the breeze would die away. 

1 he Minerva had just rounded the blunt point of Moro- 
Blanco, when, as the Ancans had anticipated, it became a 
dead calm, and she once moro lay Uealog upon the water. 


Here then, were the eaptois I'jajn hi aeituati m not muih 
b tier than that from which they had so recoutly escapea. 

1 'll y wc n It to W daunted howevjl, by this fresh diffi¬ 
culty, buioid ling the Spam rdsondeek bjtwoatatime 
they pinion I them and shipped them on board the drug¬ 
ger the ship I luneh and smell baats, reserving only one 
of tlif smallest for then own use I his accomplished, 
they pointed tin guns towarrls the boats, ordenn|| foe Spa- 
qianlson shore asm ill niimlmr of rowers remaining un¬ 
bound and threatening to blow them out of the water on 
the slightest indicuion it a disposition to disobey otde». 
They now took a siatili of refreshment, which to tbw< 
emptv stomar hs and exhsnstt d frames wras true baltOf and 
then humtiltopreparf loi the ittack, which, as a mitten 
of c#u t was to lie cxpei ted f o i Aiica They double¬ 
shot* ' the ship s g ins with grap 1 1 unloosing those on 
the siii board side, brou’lft them ovei to tne larboard, on 
nhiilislle b ing that opposite Aiiea the attack ivaa na- 
ttialKiob antifipatel Ihiy toon smashed out rude 
port holes in thi bulwarks, ind pointed the cannon. 

In the meintime, the trew of the Mineiva with the 
Spanish soldiers reached Anca where the particulars of 
the exploit w re immedi itely mile kuoitfb «ol a *oment 
wa lost in manning the boats that could be collected., 
tli-irniinb r was not greif tt is true, but they were 
crow l“d vit'i men who In I tlit v been all cannibals, 
woul 1 liavi m ide but i soiry breakfast of the sixtern'half- 
stIIv d hands on hoard the Mmeiva Having learnt the 
precise nil iibi I of thi Minervi’s eaptois, their exaspera¬ 
tion at the ludicity of the aivcnture was unbounded , but 
for so daring in insult they pr i msed tin msctves the auhs- 
fictionof iiakiug in iinmt liit*n turn of mist ampleven 
giante rii y wi re in f ict so hlled with lestiitment, and 
h) nixinu firievcngp tint tliry neglected to be cautious 
III the 11 ir y in 1 belt of th» moment, they seemei only to 
stiive whn II slionid hi t r ich the Mineiv i by the shoitest 
roi 1 To men of < outer passion a id < aimer judgment it 
would probably liiveo curred that tli sgfijst aiidinothir 
lespicts rh liestmoli of iltaik w.ulllnyi h n to dis 
perse the biUs and liy s iriouiiling th v « I lit iii i si 
til ition to boaiilon ill points at one* II 1 1 ih s b en done 
th handful of Tn lishmen must mevitiblv hive beta . ut 
topiKis Butlh Spmiiids lidnotio UsLiiiioioii 
siiint time in loneertin' i plan of lo opvi iii ii I li y 
pulled on lu a body tidMoiii is thiy siil ih devoted 
hnglishmen the I lelislmuii bovivti wirepiepared 
for them As the fin t of bo its ipproached, tliiv coolly 
took thetnim with evi IV gin on boirl llo no its acl 
vanciiie m a de isc exten 1 d li i eai h „uii w is brought bi 
bur upon pirlitul u parts of thiin, so that tli re should 
be no useless expenditiirt of powdir and shot The Wi- 
iierv i hi m** i dei p w listed vessel, with i top gallant foie 
castle an I p 1 ip? the boats trews did not d si.ovtr the pre 
piritions thit had b«n made for their reteption-so they 
(onti me d p illing on until they were within putol shot of 
the ships I) At that moment Mackay, to whom all 
eves on hoard the Aliiierv i were now directed every thing 
having be n m perfect nadmeas, gave the signil’to “ hre ’ 
A showei of millstones t mldmot have been prc^uctive of 
more fnglitfuf effects rh# lUltoment before, the boata 

w( r m gallant irrav biirclenicf with some hundreda of 
IwUheaits inflamed vvilh ra,e and rtvenge—the next, it 
was as if the fitsom of destrue tion had gone over them 
J o use a home Iv simile, the broadside of heavy grave made 
a commotion among tin boats, similar lo that which la pro 
duced by an unexpected shot from a well loaded fogrlmg- 
piece among a fiock of duck» on the bosom of a pond. In- 
stea I of one such shot however, hve and twenty double 
shots of grape and canister were aoqt by deliberate aim 
among the boats of Anca, and each shotatruck itl allotted 
portion of the line of attack At the scene which preMDt- 
itself when the smoke eleared away, even the drugget’s 
crew were appalled The grape had swept the entire line, 
carrying death and destruction before it, and the cannon s 
roar was in an instant .uccetded by the loud shucks of the 
wounde*d and drowning Several boata were sunk, others 
were fast sinking, while those that swam were sotd e>ver- 
loade d by such as had scrambled into them, or had been 
picked out of the water , some of the craft, indeed, were 
in this way snamped, and their crews suffered lopensh for ^ 
there existed no means of saving them All around was 
covered with shattered planka, anfiingoare, auel the still 
buoyant bodies of the killed, while here an d ffgre weie 
seen wounded soldiers, uaiiots, and abzens, rnjpfHriitpa 

te A»>, ^eSMa-1 

nbes there wisuy resolved n make no 
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(Usturb the new mudn of the Minerva. One of these, 
the same Tom filartm whose ninne has lieen already men - 
tinned, and from whom this narrative has been chiefly de¬ 
rived, was informed, some year, afterwards, that the Mi¬ 
nerva's fatal broadside consigned to eternity upwards of 150 
men! 

Not in the least siirprising incident in tim fortunes of 
Mackay andliis sliipmates and reniiiins to be related. Af¬ 
ter having deliberately put the ship in proper sailing trim, 
they stdbd out to ser^ in order to catch the trade-wind, 
.^ich, at the distance of I.*!© miles from the land, blew at 
that season from the north. Having reached this wind, 
4hey bore down for Valparaiso, with the view of disposing 
of the ship and cargo, and of dividing their spoil.. Off 
Valparaiso lay a strong Spanish fleet, blockading the port; 
but of this eirrtimstance our ndwnturers were not aware, 
neither did they entertain tlie slightest suspicion 4hat an 
obstacle of so formidabke a nature was at all likelv to op¬ 
pose itself to the completion of an arlventiire already so 
nearly crowned with success. At nightfall, previous to the 
morning when they expected to reach Valparaiso, they 
were not sufllhieiwly near that city to distinguish the fleet 
, that lay in the offing ; so the wind being favourable, they 
'skimmed over the waves with hearts hounding in the pride 
of being the undisputed masters of so gallant a ship and 
all the contained, little dreading the ilaiiger into which 
about to fall. On they went, however, and a dense fog 
coming on at day-dawn, they sailed llnoiigh the very tliick- 
est of the Spanbh fleet, not only witlinut either seeing or 
being seen by a siiiglc ship, but without even suffering that 
nnnoyance which is produced by u consciousness of being 
in a situation of extreme danger; nnil, before the fug 
cleared away, they lay safely moored below the tort of 
Valparaiso—so true does it seem to he that "fortune fa¬ 
vours the brave !’’ ' 

On the morning, they receive 1 the congratulations of 
the governor of the city, bv whom the Minerva was de¬ 
clared a lawful prize, and nil Valparaiso resounded with 
the praLses of her captors’ herui-m. 

The vessel and her cargo turned out a pi ire of great va¬ 
lue, and the English tars soon foiiml themselves in the 
possession of what appeared to them inevlisiustihli! riches. 
They would not have been true Hritish seamen, however, 
had they hoarded up their wealth. No less charaetniistic 
of their profession was the reckless intrepidity which one 
and all of them had displayed, than was the profusion of 
their expenditure after getting fairly on shore. Each got 
his riding horse, and Ins sweet-heart, of course. Tliey gave 
halls, grand theatrical parties, and all sorts of sumptuous 
entertainment ; and when they met, as they ot'len did, it 
was quite a common thing with them to toss up fur a score 
of dollars, or to play “evens or odds” flir a huudful or a 
pocketful at a time. In a few years afterwards, so effectual 
had been the exertions of some of them to get rid of 
their money, that they again found lhem.selves belbre the 
mast in Igird Cochrane's fleet; while others, more provi - 
dent, established themselves as respectable and substanti.il 
citizens. vMackay became qne of the most considerable of 
the merchants and shipnvriutrs in Valparaiso, wheic. for 
aught that is known to the contrary, he still lives in the 
enjoyment of his wealth.—Cliamfters’s Edinburgh Journal, 


AnItdote.— riie Duke of Alba, whom historians repre¬ 
sent as one of the greatest captains of his age, had not this 
reputation in the time of Charles V, (In the contrary, he 
wwconsidered tohaiSa little knowledge in theartofwar, and 
to be even timid. For this rea-sun, the Emperor, who knew 
Dim, never gave him the command of an army. He was, 
however, a general, and enjoyed all the advantages of that 
Qignity. hen the duke was named governor of the Mi- 
laaoM, a wag wrote him a letter, wilii this address—('To 
the most illusbious Signore, the Lord Duke of Alba, Cap- 
tato-gcMm of Milan in time of peace, and Chief Major- 
oomo of his Majesty m time of war.” 



THE DEAD-LETTER BOX. 

At the comer of Captain Graham’s bungalow (as a 
cottage residence in India is called) there was a large ba¬ 
nian-tree, or Indian fig, beneatS which he bad a seat plac¬ 
ed, and to which wc now repaired Ihr the coolne^ ynd 
fresh air. The tree was large, and ^ITordcd us a delightful 
shade under its wide aim.s and large bay-like leaveso It 
had none of those young stems or trunks shooting down 
from its branches for which this kind 1>f -tree is so celebrat¬ 
ed, the goats, which are continually roaming ahodl, having 
bitten off their tender points as often as they came near 
the ground; and at the vei 7 time while we were sitting, , 
an animal nf that kind, which Captain^ Grahaifl have had 
with him, for the sake of its milk, during his campaign in 
Guzzernt, was standing upon its hind legs, and reaching 
as far as it could streten its neck, to nibble^ at some of 
the descending shoots. Graham made a motion to strike 
it with liis cane, lint the little animal did not seem at 
all alarmed, and only made a fashion of retiring for a step 
or two, after which it immediately began to hop about, 
and browse with the same activity as before. " I cnulil 
liai-dly strike her any where.” said he, “ and least of all 
under a banian-tree. When T was last in Giizzerat, I believe 
1 should have died Iftd it not been for her milk, and the 
shadow of these delightful trees. -I was taken ill (luring 
the time wc were in the field, and wd.s obliged to be car¬ 
ried, while in a high fever,* in a palainmin, under the heat 
of a burning siin, and amid the hot sands, till 1 was almost 
rieprived of my senses. You cannot imagine at these 
times the delirious coolness and relief which 1 experieneed 
wheri my heaters could halt for an hour under a tree 
of this kind, with its thick broad leaves, .-ind wide branch¬ 
es, which never allow the soil beneath them to be 
heated by the mast huniiog sun. The natives, indeed, 
believe that the coolness under them is owing to their, 
being ihft favourite relrr al of some of their goihs or spirits. 

At >.iicli halls, :i little tea, with the milk of poor Mukree, 
wastin' only luxury I conid enjoy, and 1 assure you it 
was delightful. The goat has always been a favourite 
with me since.” 

" f do not wonder .if it: and she must liave been a very 
convenient ramp follower, if she was as ingenious in 
foraging for herself every wlieru as she seems now.” 

"That was what macle her valuable; the desert itself 
was no desert to her, for the veriest sand always affboled 
her some root or stump that was eatable. She belonged 
to Mr Browne, a friend of mine, who died lately. By the 
bye, there must he some letters uf his in that melancholy 
dead-letter box.” 

Iliad brought the box with me in order to look into 
some of the packets, and, on tiiriiiiig them ovet, soon founil 
one labelleii, “ A. Browne, Esq. Kocket Brigade.” 

“ Vest these arc the letters,” said Captain (Jraham. 
"Browne’s hi-.tory had something in it not common in 
this country. lie did not come iiere a boy, as most of 
IIS do, but was, when he arrived, a jiersoii between twenty 
or thirty, and had rather, Iwlieve, been baffled in his pros¬ 
pects at home. He wa.s much liked by the colonel for his 
happy convivial qualities, and was for eon^e yeais the 
very rentre of all the glee and humour uf our mess-table. 

In truth, both from his constant clieerfulness, and from 
our always feeling sure of amusement when he was pre¬ 
sent, his very appeal ance came at last to put us all on the 
tip-toe for merriment, so tliat we were disposed to laugh 
at any tiling; a very wink from Browne’s droll eye vtould 
have thrown the whole table into a roar; and the colo¬ 
nel, till one unf'ortnna e occurrence, never cared to dine 
with us if he was not present. I lived with him in a 
house wliiidi we had taken together, near the cantonments 
uf the regiment, and had an opporttnity of knowing 
more of bis thoughts than the other officers; so that! 
soon saw that this natural gaiety was chequeretj at times 
by thoughts of no very pleasing kind, and was, indeed, to 
himself the source of hitter regret, as having led him to 
the neglect of business, and to much misihrtune. He 
received a number of letters ; some from his wife, and 
others apparently from people of considerable rank; but 
the latter iiftun lay beside him unopened for days together j 
and if he di^ nnseal them, it was frequently only for the 
purpose of Clipping them into some odd caricature, to 
show off a laughable story. 1 came at last to know his 
history; for after we bM been some time together, 
hii gentle manliks mapuersf gained my sincere respect; 

.qnd he, on the other hand, vkas pleased' to And a person 
who took an interest in his feelings, apart from the mere 
selfish with for amusement. There were some letters which 
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amved nfter hi'< deatb, aad were thrown in hers in mv 
abeencR; rau will find them in the bandiein yourhand.’’ 

I untied the coverinK of Qhina paper in which the 
pacaet waa wrapped, and found'\hree letteM, one of them 
in a female hand, sealed with black; another was directeil 
in that kind of careless scr^chy writing which is gene¬ 
rated by indelence, and sectioned by fashian, among 
, pe'lblp who are affove bo'-inoss. I held out the letter 
whirf was addressed in a lady's hand. 

" Open it,” said Graham. "1 must do so at any rate, 
in ordei; to write to lys friends. That one is from his 
wife : he -sloated ori her with the greatest idolatry ; but 
his regard was mixed with very bitter reflections, for suf¬ 
ferings of which he blamed hiinself as the cause. 

* I began ta read— 

*' Ukaii ALhXANORR—I Teceived your last letter, as, 
indeed, they have all come regularly, and the arrange- 
yiienU you have made for sending us remittances, have 
been attended to quite well; we never have the smallest 
trouble, and Mr llichard-s is perfectly obliging. I am 
myself in good health, and have my mind taken up with 
the most agreeable employment, in forwarding the pr.i- 
gress of the children. They are doing well, both in edu¬ 
cation and in respect to their health, which is greatly 
owing to the delig dful and convenient situation you 
pitched on for us. The little crestures are always run¬ 
ning and romping in the flelds, and I /fo often with them ; 
yet they keep steadily Ut their tusks, as yon will see by 
the pretty letters which Elizabeth and John have en¬ 
closed in this. 1 encouraged them to write, as it incites 
them to be diligent, in the nope of pleasing you. 

*' Some of our ohl Urosvenor Square friends have called : 
perhaps T ought to have Iteen pleased to see that tiiev h.id 
not forgit us, but I did not encourage any repetition of 
their visits. They seemed all to think they were doing us some 
honour in keeping us in remembrance ; and as that would 
, have been sutlicient to make you neglect them, I thought 
^ myself authoriz si to do tlie same. Lord Landon cadeil 
lately too, and uppeare I, or endeavoured to appear, quite 
unembarrassed. He even made an offer of his interest 
at the India House, but 1 said, as quietly as I eould. lh<it 
1 hell'VH your uncle’s was suificient. lie asked whether 
yniir situation was a perinanenf one, and I answered, thar, 
at least von could not be scdieiiied out of it bv hois,"- 
racers. This cloude'l his lordship's usual coinpiisure 
and idosed the eouver-ation. I d.ire say he will not imII 
again soon. He has lately ruined poor Mr. Stiiogei, 
w_h6Host to him I don't know how much money, besides 
his whole estate. , 

“ How I,iiky it is, Alexander, that your education and | 
^ talents qualified you fur this employment! Your uncle ' 
writes me that the accounts which are received from In- I 
di 1 are all in your favour; and he says that the com.nan- | 
der-in-chief will assist him in procuring soinetliiug still 
better for you, whenev 'r there is an opening. I shall he 
glad of this, chiefly as it will gratify you, and as it in.iy 
enable mo to join you in India. 

“ 1 enclose, as you request, a ringlet of each of the 
children’s hair, and I send one also of poor Jane’s, whom 
yon never sawshe was a sweet little giti, but always 
delicate, fewas much affected on receiving your la.t 
letter inquiring for her, and asking if she could pioiiouii -e 
yonr name well; the dear child had' just died a month 
before, ns you would see by my letter. 

“ Adien, dear Alexander; we are a.y dependent on 
you, but! know that you will not consider it a burden. 
VoUjCannot think with what affection the cliildri'u repay 
the kindness of your letters.—I ain,&c. 

*'Jank E. BrowM'-.” 

1 took op next one of the children’s letters; it was writ¬ 
ten in a fair, pains-taking, school-hoy's hand, and goutain- 
ed only a few words, 

“ Dear KATHib—We arc all well, and I am at school ; 

1 am dux in the third class, only when Dick llellassis traps 
me down. I know where Calcntta lies from this; it is 
right away by tlie sonth side of Am worth steeple. Master 
says that thfi tiger is a species of cat; but 1 imi sure the i 
tiger hunt which you described to us was far better than j 
hunting cats. Dear father, mother and all of us would ; 
be happy to see you. farewell.—I am, ticc.' 

" Jonv Browne.” | 
The other npte consisted of some affectionate expres- j 
sionsfrom a yoiin^r child, and was signed “ Euphemia.'* 
An enclosure of silver-paper, to which Mrs. Browne had i 
alluded, presented a most affecting picture; there were 
four ringlets of hair sewed co the paper, side by side, with 
a silk thread; the oldest comiiderably darker than the 


othtrrs, which were all lighter by degrees, till the delioata 
flaxen ringlets of the fourth little fair-haired infant whty 
wa^ dead. The name of each was wRtten, by the mother,) 
above the hair; that of the last in a tremulous hesiutidg 
hand. It was impossible to look on them without think¬ 
ing what a bond of deep aflection bad been broken a- 
sunder. 

1 now took up the second letter: it was very short, and 
appaieutly from some acquaintance. 

“ Dear Browne—I ought to have written you be¬ 
fore, but missed the opportunity of Bellow’s going out; 
and then I went to the north for a Joug time. Things 
have been going on this season witn great spirit; the 
races were excellent; yon would have enjoy^ tM 
company and the sport to' a degree ; it was laugh^le 
to secshow several large sums changed hands, as if svhisk- 
ed abov by a conjuror’s tod; 1 m}.self gained considera¬ 
bly, Stringer is completely dune up, and he owed it to ' 
the same old hand wtium you blamed fur stripping you* 

I had a narrow escape myself—buv still rub on. I hear 
you are a great favourite with Colonel Bland. I'he bear¬ 
er of this(Mr. Bloxom) is a young friend of mine wlium 
I would be obliged if you can recommend to his attention : 
Ills friends have heard of your interest, and ap|>li(>'L.to roe 
to write you. I would h.ive c.illed onMr.s. ilr.iwue, but 
I believe slie thought tli.it 1 liod some concern m the af- ‘ 
fair of yoiir los^, which I assure you was not ilie case. 
That is the misfortune of iiiirryiuj an li .dress; if any 
tiling happens to her money, there is no end to her grumb¬ 
ling.—I iim, dec. Atiousrus Fiixiiuoii.” 

There was -till another letter, which was written in a 
large formal han 1, a.ip.irently from a person in yeaai. 

I “ Dcak Ai.EXsvni.ri—I received your letter, and was 
glad to sec you pmctu.ij to your engagement; the draft 
was duly liaiiniiriid. Yon cannot do too much for your 
wife, for she is one of the m^st exemplary women i ever 
saw. She never spiniks, nor even seems to think of the 
loss of liar own fnitnno, which may he paitly owing to 
her not h iving been bred up to expect it, and having few 
expensive habits ; Imt it is also owing greatly to licr aff.!e- 
lioii tor yon ami her family, whom she rears up with the 
gieita-t reverence for you ; and 1 hope yon will justify 
the opinions which she instils into them concerning their 
I father. 

I If yon give way to the rash impru'lciit di-posItion for 
whij'h 1 have so often blamed voii, or enter again into 
liaiiils of company-keeping, you will do an injury to this 
amiable family wliicli no one can repair. I am glad to 
bear that nothing of the kind has yet happened; it is only 
a continuance of the same prudence which can unable me 
to serve you in Indio. I have Colonel Bbm.l’s last letter, 
who hopes to see yon appointc I soon to s.nne lu.'rativc si- 
tii.ilion, where .Mrs, Browne may iiidnlge her wish of join¬ 
ing you. —1 am, Jtc. 

“ Robert Barci.av,” 

“ .An I wliat h.oppcncd to Mr. Browne 1” I in- 
quiiud. 

The circumstances have hardly lieen spoken df openly 
from v.irimia consideralioas which it would he ili^greeablo 
to explain ; but they wete me^ncholy enough. Browne 
as I told you hufore, had come out to form the rocket bri¬ 
gade, which was a new thing here, and for whicli he was 
really well qualified. Every thing procut'iled well for some ' 
years, and he was much respected in Ins profession as ha 
was liked in private life ; for though he had a great deM 
ol humour, there was no satire'or ill nature in his egmpo- 
sitioii, and be madu few enemies. In our last campaign, 
however, the general, t was told, gave way to some pettish 
expressions of cliugrin at the ouantity of stores marked 
down as expended in Browne's department; and Browne, 
to whom the thing had been mentioned in some irritating 
way, replied, that the commissary's clerks must have 4l- 
sified the accounts, and urged to see the vouchers he had 
give 7 in. 1 don’t knpw how the roistaitt.might hive been 
cleaied up; but ontMy, when a numm^f officers were 
looking at the tricks'll an Indian jngtqPrvbo pretended 
to take four balls out of a ba^ into whiQlTHm only had been 
deposited, the man’s dexterity was gmlcmllv applauded, 
and Browne said, with a smile. ‘ Oh, that tbllow nfust 
have been educated in the commissary's office.’ A ne¬ 
phew of Colonel Wright, the commissary, was present, •’ 
who seemed to resent the allnsiun to his uncte; anAsome ; 
further'words passed between Brown* and_ him. . .9lo- 
tliing, however, fell under my own observation, though 1 
judged that the affair could not termiilate.^lllWMtofly. 
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Our cantonments were placed on an emin^ce which 
•overlooked a larK% and.heautifut meadow, not far from 
•the river Nerbuddah. In the inornings this flat ground 
was generally entered over with a sheet of mist of the 
most milky whiteness, hut so shallow that it scarcely rose 
above the height of a man ; and we could see from the 
high grounds the tops of, the little Indian cottageii, the 
upper parts of high bushes, and the trunks and tops of 
some scattcreil palms, quite distinctly _owr the vapour, 
which lay ns flat as a lake. I recollect its appearance on 
the morning when this circumstance happened, as if I saw 
it now before me. , X had gone out to take a ride along the 
high ground, and was admiring the singular density and 
**whitea''ss of the mUt, when 1 saw two persons riding 
sv/’ftly in the flat below. The head and shoulders of the 
* riders were visible alrove the sheet of vapour, but she rest 
wan concealed. They halted shortly after, dismounting im¬ 
mediately ; and I thought 1 saw others arrive in the same 
retired spot of the plain to which they had lyone. My 
mind was still occupied with* what had occurred about 
Bro vne, and, suspecting that some unhappy affair was 
going to take place in which he was concerned, I pushed 
my horse directly to the place 1 have mentioned. Hav¬ 
ing imee desceaded among the mist, however, where 1 
could only see five or six yards before me, farther progress 
I became diificult, and I was considerably at a loss how to 
keep the right direction, 1 had not been five minutes on 
my way when I heard two pistol shots fired, which inti¬ 
mated that 1 was in all probability too late ; but, being set 
right as to the quarter they came from, [ urged forward, 
groping through the vapour, and stumbling more than once 
over 4ie low fences used in the wet season for confining 
water on these plains in* order to irrigate the rice. I at 
last heard voices, one of which I wassiire spokein Kiiglish. 
I harried up to the spot, and saw my worst fears confirmed. 
An officer, whom 1 instantly recognised to be Hrowne, was 
lying on his side, while a pe^onin a military great-coat was 
stooping over him. There were three or four wild-looking 
natives standing by, apparently just roused from their beds, 
' and wrapped in the cloths in.whicli they had been sleeping. 
When 1 mixed with this melancholy group, Browne knew 
me immediately. ‘ My dear Graham,’ he said, * is it you 1 
This has been an unfortunate affair. lam dying—I feel 
it.’ Seeing him exhausted, 1 said, ‘ I hope not. Is Mr 
Shepherd fthe regimental surgeon) here f ‘He will l>e 
here directly,’said the other officer, whom 1 now recognised 
to be Captain Spalding, a cousin of Browne’s wife, and his 
aecond-on this occasion, as 1 supposed. ‘ It is all right,' 
laid Browne; ‘but he can do nothing. My Gol ! that 
it should end this way I Boor Jane—poor Jane how will 
ahe bear it alll—how will they 1—oh God ’’ lie was 
silent for a little, and 1 made some inquiries concerning 
his wound at Spalding, who only shook his head. Browne 
again spoke. ‘ Spalding, you will forwq^rd the letters, and 
do as 1 hade you. The mist is becoming very thick in¬ 
deed : dark—dark! Ay, her heart has been broken twice 
-Ah I’ 


“ We perceived that he was dying, and from the nature 
of the wound which I now saw in his left breast it was 
impossible that he could survive more than a few rai- 
iiute.s. •The words whi|gh he spoke were iin-connect- 
ed, and apparently without consciousness, and after a 
moment we could hardly distinguish whether he still 
breathed. 

“At this time a singular circumstance occurred. The 
little goat which yon saw—she istherestill—hail been a 
great favourite with Mm Browne, and used to run scam- 
perihg about him, eating fruit or bread from his hand 
whenever he returned to his lodgings. At the time when 
we wore standing beside him, as 1 have described, she 
come running up, %nd, without regarding us, made di¬ 
rectly for Browne, going close to him, and putting her 
mouth into his hand. She did not, however, stop a mo¬ 
ment, but went smelling alonj; till she came to the wound, 
, where there was blood on h» breast, when she raised her 
bead a very little, and gave a shbrt dismal bleat, as if 
in terror. She then'tamed about, and ran away to the 
tent, where she was found cowering on our return.’’ 

“ Was ap^^oiiee taken of the circunutances of Mr. 
Bpowne’sepri 

‘TheSSLtimcntrences are so rare here, and Ibefbense- 
, Mjitterly rniuous to all eCacem^.Aat was 

ilmitfkee to take it up forfnally'f .oot Sonimerville, 

_i’s opponent, belonged to a. king’s legiracht, and 

.got'transfer from India, witl^-•=“'*'— 

' ought tfagn y 
jrtctWM, 


comfort. No 
wu any ocegMItn for' urging the matter 
andBrogrne’s chhduct, allbwintfora 


little irritation, which could not be wondered at, was per- 
fectly correct and gentlemanlike.’’ 

Such is another inelanqhcly instance of the effects of the 
abominable practice of duelling.—CAomhers’i Edinburgh 
Journal. 

' THE PARTED. • 

Though nothing can be more honourable than,opfllence 
acquired by industry, it often happens in a largtf lyanufac- 
turing town, that individuals spring from a penueous origin 
to the possession of enormous wealth, without acquiring 
those generous habits of thinking and feeling which alone 
can render aflluence respectablo. Pinched ^ud scorned* 
in their early days, they contract a notion that the opposite 
ofaUevilisinthemere exemption from poverty, that all 
men who do not make money are either imbecile or dis¬ 
solute, and that thev are in no danger of offending, against 
any of the rules of life, if they only keep their gold from 

wastes 

Old James BLssnt was a person of this kind, who flo'iiish- 
ed a considerable number of years ago in GUsgow—i city 
which, though containing many men who have alike gained 
fortunes by honourable moans, and enjoved them in a 
creditable manner, must necessarily be the habitation of 
some others, chavAterised in the way wo have dcseribed. 
Till! individual we are alluding ta had originally been a 
small shop-keeper. Luc^y turns in tr.ide, imned to indefa¬ 
tigable industry, ultimately enabled him to becoraa the 
principal shareholder and director of a bank. 'ii which 
fine of business he re liised a fortune which was iiterally 
beyond calculation. IJay after day, with th> ’mut per¬ 
tinacious regularity, did he assume his seat in a small 
.screened sp,iee in the telling-room, where he iv.is rculy, 
without appearing publicly, to bo consulted on all orca- 
sions of difficiilty. With what a knowing air won! 1 h«j, 
handle any odd kind of bill that \vn pies ntod to him 
I low keenly, and yet at the s.iuie time colilly, would he 
inspect signatures which he was not very much in the 
habit of seeing ! VV’eie the presentee a somewhat embr.iss- 
ed trader, .struggling, by iiieatis ol liills, to avert the de¬ 
struction whicli tlicy only reutlered the more certain and 
demlly, James was sure to h ive liearl some inkling (to 
use one of his own phrases) of what was going fo-ward, 
and the answer accoidiiigly w.i-given, with a polite smiik 
enough to sink the victim into the e.irthIt is not just 
convenient." Were the applicant a young man recently 
entered into business, and not very well off for capit.il, 
then, whatever might be his personal merit, whatever liis 
industry, whatever his prospects in traile, it w.is—“ We 
do not know the parties.” The first time I saw Ui,si;t' 
was in his own bank. He happened to come forth from 
his don, to say something to a clerk, and 1 took him fully 
into my eye as he crossed the floor. There he vv.is, with 
his neat person, marked with a d'lsli of the antique—his 
substantial west of England black seond «/cZotAe.s, small 
silver buckles at the knees, clear bjack shoes, and white 
scanty hair—the very beau-ideal of a close careful man, of 
rigid uprightness and propriety in all things, but—no feel¬ 
ing. If, thought I, this man liath a daughtcr^ how diHiciilt 
to get a man good enough for her! If he have a son, how 
impossible for that son to be every thing that his father 
could desire I”. In this man’s estimation, the world must 
be a scene oL almost nnmixed unworthiness. Not one 
man in five huMted will be any thing in his eyes. If the 
whole of mankind were worth a plum each, it woujd be 
paradise once mote. *.But there being few so very good 
it must be like tho dootnirf city, with not nearly a sufficient 
excefftionof respecU-iMliiy to save it from general con¬ 
tempt, How, thought I, would this man act if he had a 
child fn the situation of Belvidera. or Juliet. orOpholw I— 
for, strange as it may seem, even this haMencd mass of feel- 
ingless clay might quite well, in the course of nature, be 
the father of soma being, matching, in softness, and affec¬ 
tion, and sensibility, all or any one of those creatures of 
the imagination. • 

There were, as I afterwards learned, some rircum- 
Rtancofl in the family of Mr. Biaset, which had tried 
hia heart in a way not fiir different from what I was 
supposing—but found it wanting, he had but one daughter. 
Anne, wh« had married a person of her own rank ttmo 
years before, when her father was as yet but a iwng 
and struggling man. This person, whose name was 
Inglis, prosecuted business for years wiUi siiccese, but 
eventually, owing to the rise in ha style of living, which 
the ambitioa of his wife demanded, in onlar to kMp paco 
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with her father's advaocinai greatness, while that father 
wi)uld never render his son-in-law the least' assistance, he 
became—to use a well-andetstood, phrase of delicacy- 
unfortunate. The min of the son-in-law produced haraly 
a changed muscle in old Bisset. He only remarked, oneday, 
that he had never had any gooihppinion of that frequent ad- 
'vertising practised by Mr. Inms, and had often tMd him 
so, bufucitnouteS'ect. " And tneu his own extravagance,’’ 
said the^Id gentleman, with a onerous forbearance of all 
further explanation. This coldness, however, would not 
do. Biss^ soon found, that, if Inglis could not support 
his wife and Ai* children, he would be obliged to support 
his daughter and his grand children ; and he therefore 
;dlowed himself the luxury, and claimed from the world 
tne merit, of doing his sori-iiidaw the great kindness of 
setting him on<'e more up in business. J-lis advances, 
however, were in such a form as to give him a complete 
Aiminion over Inglis, so long as they were not repaiil— 
a power he exercised to its fullest exirat, in pestilent and 
queruiou, interferences in every mo^pient made by his 
hun-in-Iaw. The consequence was, that tlie young man 
lost heart, and really became guilty of the very errors 
which Bisset wished him to avoid. His business, which 
at first showed some symptoms of revival, began to decline ; 
ordinary obligations were answered with some difficulty ; 
and application was made for further at^ances to Bisset, j 
who, so*far from granting them, was only incited to look i 
the more sharply after whht be had already given. Final- i 
ly, to gain some paltry preference^upun the estate of his | 
son-in-law, lie forced him a second time into the pit of j 
ruin, from which, of course, a second redemption was not 
to be hoped for. “ Far better,” said Bisset, “ to support 
my daughter and her family by a direct outlay, than vainly 
endeavour, at an infinitely greater cost, to keep her up 
through tire means of that rascally dog of a husband.” 

lugiis, who w.as in reality a man of good dispositions, 
though of soft and rather indolent character, was never 
ibie, after this event, to liuld his face up in the world. 
Mortified more by the cruelty of his wealthy relative titan 
even by In's disigreeabie position in mercantile society, he 
sunk for a time into dissipated habits and was accordingly 
given up for lost by all his former friends. The world was 
at the same time partly aware of the severity with which 
lie hail been treated, and seemed fully disposed to pity and 
bcfiiend film ; but, as it invariably happens, any good that 
might have .irisen from this state of public feeling, was 
neutralized by the impossibility of relying upon the con¬ 
duct 8f the man himself—for how can any employer, or 
any one who has credit to dispense, depend upon the be¬ 
haviour of a tippler 1—a man who may to-day contract ob- 
bgations with the full and conscientious design of fulfiljing 
them honourably, but whose best resolutions may be dissi¬ 
pated to-morrow before the temptation of that meanest of | 
all indulgences, a dram! Thus Inglis went down, and | 
down, and down, without the least power, apparently, to 
avert his own decline. HU father-in-law bad never seen 
him since the period of his second failure. He pretended 
that he could not enduv to look upon a man who had in¬ 
jured him so much, and whose conduct was .so far from re¬ 
putable. His daughter he proposed to take home into liis 
own house, along with her children, amounting to font in 
number, but only on the strict understanding that she was 
never again to meat her husband. 

Mrs. Inglis was one of a somewhat uncommon class of 
women, but who, never neverlteless, arq,a class—cold, 
tame, and self-indulgent; cupalm of discharging carefully 
the most of the minor duties of life, and even, perhaps, 
notable for good general behaviour, but who are totally 
unfit, when called upon, to act upon high and self-denying 
principles. Her husband she liked well enougK: but 
then she liked her father too. She would have bew well 
content to dbntinue living with her husband; but tiien his 
circum.stanres were not such that she couM live with him. 
Andi^be children —what was she to do with them ? Ought 
she not rather to leave her husband, in order to ensure 
their support and comfort, than stay with him, and 
see them subjected to all conceivable hardships 1 In 
short, she found far more than the requisite excuse to com¬ 
mit the rreat sin of parting with her husband on the terms 
proposed by her father. She went to the enjoyment of 
every luxury that tongue could name or heart desire, to 
bring mt her children like the sons of princes, and to be the 
fondled pet of a Soatine father, who could never see wrong 
in either her sayings or her doings; while he, whom she had 
sworn never to part from, for any thingthatthe world could 
either'giveor^eaway—thejather, too, of those children 
—the being with whom she hqd once seemed to share an 
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abiiolute community of ezisteqee, was shred away from bp 
like a noxious we^, and left to find his jtwa solitary and 
cheerless way through the world, with no hope except in 
the correcting vengeance of that Deity whose laws she had ' 
so shamelessly violated. 

Inglis now became a thorough prey to fortune. Fora 
while, but only a little while, after their parting, his wife 
was worked upon by his written.so]icitatioQS to send him 
small sums of money, which she had eaved of the allow¬ 
ance made to her by her father; and she even wentured 
on one occasion, at the risk of being turned out of her 
splendid house, to pay a stolen vimt to her unhappy part¬ 
ner, at a time when he was supposed to* be dangerously 
ill. Soon, however, even this intercourse ceased. Expos¬ 
ed every day to hear her father’s sentiments respecting In* 
glis, she ipsensibiy became hardened towards him, looking 
upon herself, and her children, and her father, as (brming 
a particular system by themselves—one of greet mfignifi- 
cence and unimpeachable virtue and propriety—aiid her 
husband as a poor and' disreputable lobject, which was 
quite alien to the former. Then came a time when the 
sight of her shabby husband would occasionally cr.iss her 
sight on the streets, to ij^er all the enjoyments amidst 
which she lived, and sne would shrink away •fi-oin ^he 
accusing spectacle, like a murderer from the sight of 
blool—chinking th.it every eye in the stirro.nding 
crowds was intent in estimating the contrast between her 
own luxurious coudition and the abject misery of one whq 
was still, let her do what she would, a part of herself. 
Then came a time when her children, growing up to ob¬ 
servation of the world, would ask if thev also, .as well .is 
their companions, had a fatlier I—and where was he 1 -land 
would they ever see him I— and woqld he bring them home 
play-tilings, like other fathers wliom they named, who 
wore long from home ?-qiiustiimsthat, like lashes, brought 
each away a piece of the very flesh along with it, though 
rather by the humiliation they iilHicted, than any feeling of 
remorse One day, tlie eldest girl, who, contrary to cus¬ 
tom, hail been peimitted to wander into the town, cams 
home quite breathless with surprise and haste, saying that 
she liad been seizeil on the street and hurried into an alley 
by a horrid-looking man, who calle I liimitelf her father 
and insisted ou kissing her several times, which, when 
she resisted, with cries that alarmed some people which 
were passing, he set her down hurriedly, and ran away 
out of sight, leaving her she said, with her face all co¬ 
vered with his tears. Still greater care was taken there¬ 
after to prevent the children from wandering out of sight 
but not long after, as the g.iy and gorgeous ladv was stop¬ 
ping in her carriage at a shop in Argyle Street, witli her four 
iicautifully dressM children around her, Catherine su 1- 
deniy started up, and, pointing to some one on the pave¬ 
ment, cried, “ There, mamma ! there is the l>ad man who 
i:alled himself my, ftither !” And on her involuntarily 
turning to the object thus indicated, her eyes were met bv 
anotlier pair, so wild so mournful, aud so full of painful 
meanings, that she had liardly breath to ask the coachmin 
to drive on. 

A lime at length came when this very child wag seized 
with wliat appeared a mortal illness. Both mother and grand 
father were w.itching over her ip a state of inexpressible 
grief, and every moment was expected to be her mat. At 
the height of their sorrow, a hurried but subdued knocking 
was heard at the outer door, and presently after there 
arose the sound of a scuffle between the servant and so<ne 
one who wished to make a forcible entrance. “ Shall I 
not sec my own child 1” cried a jtoarse and broken voice, 
which, all altered a.s it was, they knew loo truly to bo that 
of the unfortunate Inglis, and presently after he burst wild¬ 
ly into their.prescnce. The lady fainted, and, while Bis¬ 
set stood ireinbling with rage in the middle of the floor, the 
desperate man approached the bed of the dying infant, 
whom he took tenderly in his arms, and kissed with the 
most atfectionate fervour. ” What right—by what—what 
right,” cried Bisset, almost choking with passion, "do 
you make this intrusion I Sir, I tell ydli, you have no 
right to be here.” And he stopped from absolute inability 
to command his voice. “ I have a right to be here,” re-, 
plied Inglis, after having carefully laid down the child. ' 
“ Your house, perhaps, and yourself, and these staring 
servanM. there, are not in any way under my conbw; 
but td tbia child, sir, I have a right. She is mine, 'tjKdhft. 
laws ofbbth God and man, and! could this momem^)^'''' 
hey fef qyer from your sight, even were you to see her 
her Iqst in my arms before we reached the door. You know - 
this, sir; and, cruel and base as you are, you cannotd»- • 
pttte it. Nor that lady there,” be eddeil^’^mlh a bittnt. 
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jsneer, “ v'lan iha revival fco'n her aiuiabli^ trapidatioa, 
dbuid a)ie flail iLfilhcr.’’ 

“In ihu nimeof God, tl.en,” «aid the miser, awed by 
• iho vei'y wrath of his wioni!;ad soii-in-law, “what do you 
mean to do! Your violence, however wo may hear it, 
must be most digressing to this dying innocent, and may 
even prove tin* initne'iijitc causc of her death. Would it 
not be better that you i|uii>lly retired, now that you have 
seen what yon wanted to see!” v 

The u/ihappy man could make no answer. Mis eye was 
fixed in silence upon his‘child, whose conaten.ince at 
thu moment iicgaa to exhibit the unequivocal syin|>tnm.s 
of coming dissollition. “ My Catherine—my Catherine!” 
he ciied, and next moment clasped a lifeless corpse.. A 
fTew ininule-< thereafter, rendered unresisting apparently 
by his intense grief, he permitted himself tobe Ip l peace- 
alily to the door, and gave the alBicted house no more 
trouble, c « 

1 1 is oPea of advantage to a man who has entered upon 
. evil courses, that gptiiething should occur to give an agi* 
tation to his whole system of feeling. 'l‘hu shock of some 
tTemen<(ous grief, dike a tlmnder-storm in the elements, 
seems to clear the mental atmoMkere, and fit him for once 
more coiymegcing, if his pa«.siol»5 will permit, the career 
of^irtae. Inglis, apparently reformed, now proceeded to 
Edinburgh, where he h'ul no evil reputation to contend 
with, and, on thesticngth of a small sum communicated 
|o him, ill a- letter of partial kindness, by his wife, opened 
a schoid for such branches of education as he found him* 
self qualiheil to teach. The attempt, though unpmsper* 
ous at first, was beginning to be attcniled with some 
small sbaie of success—his manners being, at the same 
tiinS, observed to continue quite irreproachable--when be 
was seized by a severe chronic disease, which disabled 
him for a whole winter, and left him, at the p'liirn of 
spring, without n penny in his pocket, or a pupil iii his 
academy. _ His life, after'ihis disaster, was one unbro',en 
scene ol'distresses, pecuniary and otherwise, and, but for 
the slender succour which was occasionally rendoicd to 
him by the good will, rather than the ability, of bis poor 
neighbours, be must have died of hunger. The tinfoi lu¬ 
nate-'Iways herd with the unfortunate; th'> iinfortiiiiitte 
are *0 tim’ unfortunate almost a sole refuge and shelter; 
the nnfort'iinle alonetan ju Ige of and feet for the unfor¬ 
tunate ; while no' other can pioperly he to them either 
a cnnipanioti, or a benefactor, or a judge. Inglis, while 
desertiMl by a wife, the crumbs of whose luxury would have 
been, to him an ample furnishing, and overlooked by 
all men who were once his equals, found in those who 
were nearly as destitute as himself, the only friendship he 
ever experienced, tlie only truesymjiathy for his condition, 
the only alms that anv one would give. Hlessings, double 
blessings, ba on ti e gcnmoiis poor ! 

It h.ippotii'd ill the rpvolutioas o(,life, that an inti¬ 
mate friend of the wider of this narrative became 
acquaiulod with the story and circum-.tinces of the 
unfortunati; inglis, .ind was able to do something for the 
alleviation ot Ins many troubles. lie found him to he up¬ 
on the^whole, a man of an iiioftbnsive character, of some 
aciitenessof mind, and more than the avera.gij of inlormit- 
tion, i^t outworn with past excesses, and t!ie altritiun of 
of a perpetual grief, fie spoke little of his misfortunes 
or of his family ; but pue day, being rather more depress¬ 
ed than usual, and the cause lieing itskcil, he stid h'> had 
just heard that Ills sec ond son, svhooi he h id not see.i for 
many years, wasahout to come to the capital, for the pur¬ 
pose of studying for the liar, and being certain that the 
yoicng man would bn there witlioiit ever inquiring for Ins 
father, or perhaps being aware of his existence, he had 
experienced more than usual distress of mind from the con- 
siueratioii ofliis eetiiiordinary circumstances. My friend 
could not help acknowledging, that, even after enduiing 
so much, a new circumstance, involving so unnatural an 
usociation of ideas, might well be expected to give him 
additional uneasiness. 

Thisill-used ftian at length died in a humble lofiging, 
where he existed solelji upon charity; and his wife, Iming 
vvritten tpon'the occasion, replied by the simple transmis- 
sioa of money sufficient to bury him and discharge 

' .bis nttU dujbist !ho notice was taken'of the event by his 
nUttilp. Hie widow wore her usual gay dresses; .yi^mld- 
ren iojae not even informed of theig letw.: his mm wee 
nev»rheard.” _ . ‘ 

. however, in dne time, seemed (as far ati fbortals 
.rngntbepOiflutted to interpret his dee^[^)to manifest 
^ie sense of. tl^ naboly violai3pa<of one of his earliest 
Jtjt^; ineel‘:ii)t(ima injunctioiu. Thbchildiw, in whom 


the mother and grandfather took sotnuchdsligl t. were one 
after another snatched away by the various diseases of 
childhood and youth, aill not one was left to co'-sole their 
age, or inherit the wealth which had so absurdly been 
hoarded for them. The loss, it may .well be .supposerl, 
was mourned with tears double bittcrnesi, for it was 
impossible to take such a calamity as an occiirre.noe alto¬ 
gether within the'eaffinary cpn se of nature. ‘The lady 
was so much exhausted by her exertions for her children, 
that she took ill immediately after the death 'of the last, 
and, mental anguish aiding in thS progress of Ifer maladv, 
she did not live'many weeks, llisset, whctapparentlv had 
never thought it possible that he.could be predeceased by 
his daughter and so many blooming children, was, by this 
event, struck with a kind and degree of fftief altogether 
foreign to his nature. He yet survives—but only as a 
spectacle to excite the pity ofthosc who know.him. Pal¬ 
sied, fatuous, and blind, he is nothing hut a living blodk ; 
nor can all his gold, immense as it is in amount,.reflect ono 
consoling rav on his decline. His wealth, which, if well 
used, might have spared him the life of the only being 
he ever loved, anil kept other hearts besides from break¬ 
ing, will spcedilv be dispersed among a number of distant 
relatives, who neither care for its present owner, nor will 
be advantaged, perhaps, by its pos.seision. 

THE CUCKOO Oh lil’MGAL. 

The cuckoo of Bengal! nay .start not. giutlc reader, 
it is notiiing wonderful, nothing strange. The natives call 
this bird quail; being prettv ^ell acquainted with its his¬ 
tory, and finding a very striking similarity between it and 
the European cuckoo, I shall qimto an aceoent of the 
latter, and deserilic the quail as well as mv metnerv will 
piTinit. The Iiird in question, tlie quail of the natives, 
iielongs to the order Pica, so I hope no one ivill conftutiA' 
it with the srortsmen’s quail of the order Gillina. 

From the sirndaritv of their instincts, and thonniformitv 
of their habits, I am induced to call the quail, the cuckoo 
of Bengal. 

" The Fnropean cuckoo is somewhat less th.in a pigeon 
shaped like a niagpie, and of a grevish color, is di.lingui.sii- 
ed from all other birds by its prominent nostrils. Having 
disappeared all the winter, it discovers itself in ourcoun- 
trv (England) early in the spring, by its well known call. 
This bird makes no nest of her own; she renairs fqr that 
purpose to the nest of another bird, generalivthe. water- 
wa^ail or the hedge sparrow, and having devoured the 
eggs of the owner, lays her own in their place. It was 
once donlitt^, whether these birds were earnivorous, bi.t 
Mr. Reaumur was at the pains of breeding nn several, 
and fouuil that thev would not feed upon bread and 
corn; but flesh and inserts were their favourite tnourlsh- 
ment.” 

Th/-quail like the cuckoo is a bird of passage; it visits 
08 in the commencement of spring, and cheers u- (natives) 
by its musical call during the wh^e of that season; this 
bird is about the size of a crow, bearing a very close re¬ 
semblance toil in shape al«o, of a. glossy black plumage, 
its eyes are extremely black, encircled lM''‘a ring of the 
deepe.st red. The female is very different .from the male; 
having onlv lier eves like his; her body, is speckled all 
over with brewn, or rather dark yellow spots ; she Is like¬ 
wise larger tlwni the ntale. This bird like the niekoo 
bnilrls no nest of her own. but deposits her eggs in the nest 
of another; shegenerallv chooses that of the crow ? while 
the parents are absent she destroys the crow’s eggs, and 
detwsits her own in *ead ; she eommonlv lavs two eggs, 
which are of a light green .color covered with very light 
brown .spots ; she lays in thfe months of-Mareli and April; 
the females never sing and on that account are very seldom 
kept in cages. Iliad a male one in my possession for 
more, than 4 vears. I beUeve these birds like the ifet of 
their class are not good for food ; thev do not feed on in¬ 
sects, but are frugivorous.— Juvenile Betearrh. 

1, F. DrtifhoooMEDE. 


Know Vai-ue.—A wag meeting Dr. B. who was hurry¬ 
ing along the street with a MS, hanging half way out of 
his pocket,' said in passing, " Ah, Doetoi, if you were 
not so well known, you would |iave your pocket picked !” 


PaiMfED ANO PoausHED M. Cnow, at the Inoiah 
FttBss, No. 14,'£srbAMAi>B Bow, Calcotta. 
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*• <9rt]|);utal ErtuUd* 

• ON GOING HOME. 

The Hooghloy is now covered with the stately 
ships of England. It is the season for goiny komej 
They whom fortune has blessed, whose term at 
exile is expired, are anticipating the joy of o'lce 
more greeting the faces of early friends and the 
green hills and valleys on which the morning of 
existence shed its cheerful light. They are prep.iring 
fur an eventful but happy change. They are enter¬ 
ing upon a fresh dvipter of the book of life. Oh! 
with what yearning hearts^do we turn to ih ise yet 
unread pages to which the Huger of Hope directs 
us! 1 hear around me many voices that s|ie.ik of 
home and iuppiness. I shall soon cease to hear 
them—perhaps for ever! They will pass like the 
wind into happier regions, aud breathe in other 
ears their old familiar music. The fate of these 
emancipated exiles awakens no ungenerous feeling 
ill my heart, and yet it aches with sorrow wiieu 
1 hsten to their home-anticipations. They are in¬ 
toxicated with delight, while 1 sicken with despair. 
They are like boys at school when their iong-look- 
ed-ior holidays have arrived. But we who still 
linger in this distant land re.semble those unhappy 
children who remain behind in the same dreary 
and detested place, when their mure fortunate cum 
litnions have deparled. 

But amidst all the pleasurable excitements that stir 
the heart of the exile when about to revisit tiis native 
land there are moments of occasional thoughtfulness 
and sadness and apprehension which give a less en¬ 
viable character to hU late than that of the home- 
returning school-boy. The spirit of the, latter is 
bright aud buoyant. His hopes are unclouded, ids 
pleasure is unal|pyed. The former on the other 
hand has seen too much of human life to trust en¬ 
tirely to its eiicliauiiuents. He is afraid of kis own 
happincs#. He can scarcely believe it real or well 
founded. It is too like a dream. There is something 
strange and ominous in the imaccustomed elation of 
his heart, and he varies or mingles his emotions like 
a cliild that laughs and cries in the same breath. 
Tiaese mixed feelmgs are sometimes succeeded 
bv an unqualified mistrust and forlorn forebodings. 
He reverts to the innumerable disappointments 
that have already daricened his path and ar¬ 
rives at k reluctant conviction that it is weak and 
unreasonable to imagine that the course of life can 
allkr. As in the natural world the constant inter¬ 
change of snnshiiM and of shadow forbids us to 
auticipate.fthe long duration of pleasant weather, 
BO his past experience of human life leads him to 
regard all prospects of true and lasting happiness 
as idle dreatit. He has reached too many of 
those once distant scenes, so gorgeously clad in 
colors of thi air, to trust again to the soft illu¬ 
sions which fade at our approach. He has learnt 
that the many-tinted bow of heaven is npthing 
but tbe^etion of hghf*aod vapour, and that the 
scenes tiut charm us idar off - 


To those who journey near . • 

Barren, brown and rough slipear! 

In this Mistrustful mood of mind a thousand me- 
lan^hol;^ images rise up before him. lastesd df 
the bright coiintenances of the living he seeis the 
shrouded faces of the Mead 1 The fbiUns that cheer¬ 
ed hts'*cnildhood and smiled upon his later dreams 
arO enveloped in the shadosra of thi grave. His 
early home is empty—the hearth of hU infancy is 
cold! The swetfwower-garden in which he once' 
toiled with eagerpleasure beneath Ihb sammer 
sun, is now a dreary wilderness. Or if the halla 
and lands of his Fathers are not lonely and* 
neglected, they are perhaps in the possessicu of 
the stranger, and his own birth-place is like a sceiiO 
in a foreign land. He recalls the beautiful Arabic 
exclamation, “ 1 came to the place of my youth 
and cried, my friends, where are they ?—atvd E'^ho 
answered where are tkeg Even Nature herself 
seems changed. The once familiar hills and val¬ 
leys have a strange look^ like the face of an altered 
friend. He lias heard but too often of such mi¬ 
serable mutations and disappointments and ha 
trcmMcs as he refiects that his own fancy 
may prove {irophutic. Besides all these gloomy 
fears and iiieditatioiis, there are other drawbacks 
from that felicity which the home-seeking exile 
might enjoy if he were more sanguine and less re- 
llociive. Hu has perhaps formed many friend¬ 
ships with iiis fellow-countrymen in India, aud it 
IS impossible to break social ties, however slight, 
without some degree of sadness and regret. In 
the case of long-tried and faithful friendships the 
parting* horn-—especially when the separation is 
probaoly an eternal one—^is a dreadful trial. In 
the latter casmit it like the farewell we take of the 
dying. Our last affectionate look at a familiarface is 
accompanied with a feeling that it is impossible to 
describe. The lowest depths of the human heart' are 
stirred, and that convulsive movement with which 
we tear ourselves away for ever froth thci dear as. 
sociates of many years seems to wrench sdmS 
palpable and necessary support and leave lu bare 
the lacerated. Even the very spots that we have 
long wished to quit are hallowed when the time 
of parting is arrived. Like old acquaintances who 
had once but little of our love or perhaps*even 
something of our hatred, they present at such a 
moment a softer aspect, and we almost wondeWtfaat 
we should ever have regarded tltem with coldness 
or hostility. They have become a portion of our 
associations, and these, of whatever nature they may 
be, can never pass through the mists of memory 
without receiving *that tender and dream-like hu% 
which makes the past so precious. The coldest and 
coarsest mind is touched and elevated on these oeca- 
sions. The Hnest jibints of our common nature alre 
thei;yid|veli)ped; and never is the human counte-. 
nun||m> iniormed with beauty, with inteUejA-aild' * 
with im'sibility, as in parting for ever froijmold , 
friends and familiar scenes. At such a Bme every 
one is a poet, and looks '^n hwoaa life and tot-.’ 
lernal natme with a deep and sdleMn feelW„|‘ 
Ihey who are most apt in ordinary -seasMus"]^ ., 
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tai^ g literal and vulffar v|eW'<]f all thiug'^* ti^^n 
. assume a higher toife, and see snmethihg to love to 
*adnfire, and to cherish beyond the range of their 
daily thoughts and avocations. 

But let us pass over the trialof 8|pafgtion, and 
'trace the after progress of the friends who leave us. 
The hurry and evcitement of embarhation, and 
*' the novelty of their position are circumstances well 
calculated to shorten the pain of parting and , give 
a fresh tmpiilse to the mind. Wlien they are once 
'MSerrly launched on the wide blue ocean, the relief 
from*all common cares and duties—the holiday 
feeling—the exultation of spirit* occasioned fey a 
change of air and scene—all dispose them to give 
a ready welcofne to cheerful thoughts and to banish 
every uiipleasnng reqpllection. Tlien grave men 
become as froncksome as children and take a deep 
interest in those trifles and amusements which 
during their long weary exile ai^. amidst far higher 
cares Vrer6 Vitlrer forgotten or despised. They 
c peem as if they had taken a new lease of life. The 
fountain of early pleasure is unlocked. Their first 
fresh feelings return iijion their hearts, and they 
became as frank and social and as sanguine and as 
willing to he pleaseil, as in the generous ardor of 
their bpyhood. Each now occurrence in their 
progress—a change of jvind or weatlier—the cap¬ 
ture of a fish or bird—the discovery of a ship, like 
a speck of cloud on the far horizon—a dance or a 
dinner with the strangers when the two little oaken 
worlds in the vast space of waters, arrive iu contact 
—the touching at some small uninhabited island, as 
solitary and romantic as the residence of Rohiris!)u 
Crusoe—and finally the first p.ale glimmering of the 
enow-white cliffs of Albion, make ilnnr liearts 
bound within them, and they feel as they have often 
thought that they should never feel .again ! 

As they approach tlie shore hallowed by so many 
eatly associations an<1 of which they have thought 
and dreamt for so many years, with what tumnltu- 
bus eagerness tliey crowd into tlie first boat that 
reaches the vessel’s side. At last they leap upon 
their native earth; and they who mix reflection with 
their transport, look hack with grateful wonder 
at their escapes by land and sea, aSid rejoice iu 
the consummation of their long cherished hopes. 

The writer of this article has already alluded on 
a previous occasion to the feeling with which he him- 
aelf revisSted the shores of England some years ago. 
He will „ venture to repeat a former paragraph 
upon this subject. 

* When I trod once more upon my dear native 
land after an absence of many weary years, and a 
long dull voyage, I was overpoweretl with a de¬ 
light which it would be impossible to describe. 
It w3s in the spring of the year. The blue 
vault of heaven, over which were scattered a 
few silver clouds—the clear atmosphere—the 
balmy vernal breeze—the quiet and picturesque 
cattle, browsing on luxuriant verdure, or stand 
ing knee-deep in a cry.stal lake—the blue hills 
sprinkled with .snow-white sheen, and sometitnes 
partiallT shadowed by a wanaering cloud—^the 
meadow glowing with golden buttercups, and be- 
dropjMH^th daisies—the trim j^ges of crisp and 
spanff^ hbllv—the sound of near but unseen 
riviigetB and tne songs of folifge-hidden — 
^the white cottages almost buried itmidsf>.t»B8, 
' Ijke happy human nests—the' ivy-covqyed church, 
lirith its old Icrey spire ‘ poiqting ufl to heaven,’ 
^Titid its gilded vane gleaidn^ in the-light— 
iturdy peasants with their instruments of 


healthy toil—the .white-capped matrons bleaching 
their garments in the sun, and throwing them 
like snow-patches on |reen slopes or glossy gm-- 
den shrubs —the sun-browiied village girls, resting 
idly on thqjr round elbows (It small open casements, 
their faces in sweet keeping with the trelliswd 
flowers—all fonned a combination of enchantments 
that would mock the happiest imitative efforts of 
human art ! But though the kai;e enumesation 
of these details of an English picture, rfill per¬ 
haps awaken many dear recollections in the reader’s 
mind, I have omitted by far the most ioiteresting 
feature of tlie whole scene—the rosy children 
loitering abont the cottage-gates or tumbling gaily 
on the warm grass! lie who could look upon these 
sweet little buds of human naliire, thus connected 
with the kindred varieties otphy-sical existence, 
also just bursting into birth, without an emotion 
of profound tenderness and joy, would be unworthy 
of his place on this beauteous earth.’ 

But even these sights ami sounds, exquisite as 
they are, will rirfc be regarded as the rfiief 
delights of a return to Englitud. No language 
could paint the feelingscwith which tho's [nd'.aii 
parents who have sent children home at an 
early age hurry from the sea-port town at which 
they land, to embrace again their living treasures ! 
The first excess of joy at such a meeting may lior- 
(ler upon pain, but when the deep and wild emo¬ 
tion begins to moderate, there is no earthly felicity 
with winch it could be compared. It i.s almost a 
compensation for the pangs of parting, and the mi¬ 
series of exile. 

D. L. R. 


THE FORGET ME NOT for 1835. 


We have just procured a copy of this Annual 
from Messrs. Thacker and Co. and have gdiie 
hurriedly through it. In external appearance it 
is altered and improved ; the size being a little 
increased, and the binding being of handsome 
and substantial morocco leather instead of orna¬ 
mented paper. The engravings arc also better 
than usual. The Frontispiece is a very elegant 
and fanciful illustration of the story of Diana 
andEndymton, by J. Wood, an ajtist whose designs 
are g-uerally very rich and graceful. The next 
embellishment is a beautiful inland view of Ma¬ 
deira. It is by Guodall after W. WesVall. 'I’lie 
drawing is poetical and romantic and Mr. Goodall 
has displayed his usual brilliancy and iiow-r in 
transferring it to the steel. The third engraving is en¬ 
titled Ami Lucy, by Rolls, after Wyatt; and a very 
charming thing it is. I’rout is here again with* his 
''tcrnal interiors of Catliedrals, but managing his 
light and shade with his wonted breadth and bold¬ 
ness. Then comes a female face, after Richt.w, and 
,11 clever little love scene after Wright. I'l’he re¬ 
maining engravings are not quite so much to our 
taste, hilt are by no means deficient in mcAit. 
The literary merit of this volume is not of a very 
high character. Some few of the prosa Tales are 
clever—others are pretty—but the greater num¬ 
ber are only fit for the Lady’s Mi^azine. The 
poetry too is, generally speaking, V^ry indifferent, 
though tii^e are some very delightful exceptions. 
The poem on the death of Mr. Ackermanu, (who 
introduced the Annual into England) is appropriate 
and b|autifoI. The. author’s naiije is not given, 
but we think we may sdfely attribute it to Mr. 
Croly.—E d. 
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MY FIRST BUFFALO. It^waTarradKod^Sat those^ifa the' xyooe sho&d 

—»- push off at soon a* 4hB elephant had been broilj^t • 

(by th* author op “an incident in a plan- to tha opposite shore of the j,heel: and this &aY- 
TEHjp LIFE.") in>; baen don?, we looked closel;^ to our locks, and 

It was in the month' of April in the*year 1822, “P «“ » sp«t where it was judged the buffklo . 
tnat a party of Indigo planters were collected at a would take the land, in case of his escaping the 
faetorj about 12 coss to tlie eastward of the station ‘hose in the canoe, which was.by this time * 

of Pi^rneah. Of those companions of my first essay way to arouse him from his lair. Seated on 

in the* manly 'practice of sporting at the nobler ‘h® back of the elephant, I h^ libw a clenr view 

f ame, but one, besides myself, is now in existence. ‘h® scene; no sooner had the canoe been pnaw. 
'oor fellows ! they sleep well, some in Indian ? httle distanfee on its tract, than the animal 

earth, some in the abyss of the deep, deep sea. If lift|d its head aild neck entirely above the j,hed 
the one other survivor of that day, should chance | accompanying the action by a peculiar toss of a 
to peruse these lines, he will bear testimony to their I formidable paipof horns, aniFa scenting of 
general accuracy, and call to recollection the good ‘h® brec/.e, in e manner ohs^vable in all wild ani- 
old times of the planters, noW for ever past away. mals of the hoof-cloven tribe. The scrutiny was 
As is customary at these meetings, various ine- momentary; for as if conscious that, danger 
thods were resorted to, in order to dissipate the was in quest of him, he arose with a heavy plunge, 
wearisome ennui that, at particular seasons of the shaking the mud and water from *hil bide rin dne 
year, annoys a planter’s existence. Amongst other grand shower; and with a furioui lash of the tail. • 
arguscinunts, the shooting at >,hUleas, or earthen ® ^®w but deep bellow, the majestic animal 

pots affixed to the.top of a pole, is a never failing a«f"lded his proportions, which even knee dejp in 
source of occupation to tjiose who are accustomed ‘^® P‘*“^ winch he stoo.l, caused me to turn an 
to the use of the gun. I was at that time fresh involuntary glance of anxiety at my companion, 
from England; and joined with ardor, in sports of He however betrayed not the smallest change of 
this nature. Great was the cracking of the earthen- countenance on the occasion; but coolly liking up 
ware, as one by one, we essayed our comparative ^ barrelled Spanish f^un from the rest in 

skill in correct riring. Good shots and bad, and in- which it had lain, proceeded to bring it to the 

diflerent, told there were some of all kinds; but the “ ready,” desiring me to do the same, to be on my 
execution on the whole, was renpectalde; and suf- ^ good aim at the buifalo*fi 

ficieiit to give us confidence in each other, should shoulder, but on no account to fire, unless I ob- 
we have occasion to exercise our skill on obiccls, served his shot did not overset the animal. Ino 

worthy its application. And the opportunity was '^"rds had scarcely passed, when the canoe nmnd- 

iiot long wanting. Whilst deeply engaged in the “‘“j ‘‘‘®“ another were fixed in 

exciting amusement, a gowalla iirought the intclli- iiuick succession; and tlie buffalo as if maddened 
getice, that, a full grown, wild male buffalo had w'tli pain, came daslimg through the plashes of 
taken up his quarters in a half-dried i.heel at the intervened between him, and 

distance of a quarter of a mile from the factory. It ®P*i‘ where we were stationed. 

^as one of those mild and balmy days that are During the period of a very short life, I have 

experienced at the commencement of the hot wea- ™ the nndst of many scenes sufficient to try 

ther, when the cliampa and other trees have com- the heart of the stoutest. I have been on the poop 
pleted their new apparel, and fill the air with those of » vessel, with aU her sails shivering in the wind 
perfumes that art m vain essays to eiiiial. The —l»®r rigging in confusion, and her decks crowded 
more powerful rays of the sun were obscured by with an appal ed but swearing crew, within a stone’s 
a slight haziness, sufficient to temper, hut not al- ‘''tow of the Hasses.* I have been hurried along in 
together to avert the genial warmth of the great another, m a night of murky darkness, with a 
luminary. It Mgis consequently decided to hasten treacherous shore on one hand, and as treacherous 
at once to the scene of action, and from the nature shoals on the other; in the midst of a fiffious gaie» 
of the hheel, which was described to consist of wjien the rattle of heaven s artillery, an(\ the sweep 
alternate mud and water, with a small portion of sheeted lightning, and the deluging cata- 

firm ground overgrown with tall iangle grass, it ract from the loosened flood-gates of heaven, have 
became necessary to proceed provided with proper horror s head, horrors accumulated, and I have 
conveyances. Accordingly, a well trained female ffiitod heart of man, when well set, to rise 
elephant fitted with a howdah, for land attack, superior to the perils which under such circum- 
and a canoe for those who preferred the water, stances assail it. But, I had never befose faced 
were soon got ready, and off we sallied in quest the infuriated, and powerful free denizen of the 
of our game, wliich was soon discovered with wilds, which now came tearing on us, with a speed 
only Its head out of the pool of mud in which that left scwcely time for thoiijfht. 1 have omitted 
as IS custogiary with these animals, it had en- to mention'ithat, one of the two shots fired, struck 
trenched itself, to avoid the attacks of flies which ‘I'® ground within a few paces behind us, posing 
ftvarra about their bodies, when undefended by so close, as to endanger the lives of myself and 
that coating of lime in which instinct prompts camrade. I had been warned that, the buffalo 
them torincase themselves. when prepanng to make his desperate charge 

Arrived at the shores of the j.heel, the canoe was ‘li® elephant, would place his head towarda 

launched; and au option having been made to me, ‘^® ground, fora moment as if to concentrate the 
of tile method in which I would take my part in fulb^xtent of his powers for the mighty shock; 
the sport, J selected the elephant, not only from aill &at it was the cntteel moment for (aUog tie 
its apparent superior eiffety in my opinion, but death-deahng aim. 

from the other seat of the howdah hom already 0“ came the noble beast, and on amving witjiiii 
occupied by an individual, whom I had reason to 30 paces, where stood the elephapt firm as * im, 
know was a first rate shot, and inured to these o^- he suddenly drew up. Without waituqf to ««ye 
renliires. * RocIm oa tUe cout of Ceylon. 
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the*anScipated charge, my companion levelled and 
^rdlLthe ball passing clean over the animal. I 
stood up at the sanie moment, but threw up my 
aim, as I observed the buffalo, after swaying from 
side to side fall over, with ^ violence that shooic 
the ground. ^ 

. tn the excitement of the moment, forgetting all 
considerations of prudence, I scrambled over the 
back of ^e howdah, and gun in hand, slid down 
by the ci'up])Br and" tail of the elephant; but lost 
...,*hoId, and came to the earth with a concussion 
that caused my teeth to rattle in their sockets. 
Fortunately, the gun which I still firmly graspecftti 
my right hancl«^ sustained no vijury ; and as soon 
as I recovered my footing, I rushed forward, with 
the intention of ^vin^ the coup de grace to the 
unfortunate animal. But judge of inv consterna¬ 
tion, when the wounded but not subdued beast, 
suddenly rose op Ins fore-legs—I waited not for 
further demonstration, hut like him of Philippi, 
'throwing down my arms on the inglorious field, 
fairly ran for it. But 1 was not deslined lo he 
tossed' into the air like a bundle of rags. A shot 
fired over head, accompanied by a plunge and 
struggling, told me rny adversary was again laid 
low; and looking between the hind legs of the 
elephant, whither I had fled for safety I observed 
three or four more of the party leaping out of the 
canoe, and who firing their pieces at the prostrate 
animal, removed all further Cause of alarm. 

On opening the body to take away the heart, 
which is considered no contemptible morceau, it 
was discovered that the first shot fired had struck 
the buffalo in the shoulder; but in ^ peculiar a 
a manner, as not to wound him seriously, till the 
exertion of the animal in bounding towards the 
shore of the j,heel for the purpose of attacking the 
elephant, and escaping from the pursuers in his 
rear, had forced it into a vulnerable part, and caused 
him to stagger and fall and the first shot from the 
howdah to miss, just at the moment of making the 
the charge, which otherwise might have proved so 
eerious in its consequences. 


Mrs. Atkinson’s last Soiree went off on Mon¬ 
day last lyith great ecldt. 'Hie room was better 
filled than on any previous occasion, and the audi¬ 
ence, we hear, appeared delighted with the treat 
afforded them. We are sorry that indisposition 
kept us at home; but we give this report on good 
authority. Mrs. Atkinson has announced a con¬ 
cert for the 26th Instant, to be given at the Town 
Uall on the 2Gth under the patronage of Lady 
William Bentinck. 

We have heard that some persons think that it 
is rather too soon to get up a benefit concert so 
immediately after the series of Soirees, but perhaps 
considerations connected with the convenience or 
wishes of her distinguished and generous Patroness 
have induced Mrs. Atkinson to come forward again 
tiius early. This is a mere guess of ours, and 
other circutnetances which we are not acuuainted 
with may hnye influenced her plans.. At all events 
we heartily wish her every success. ^ 

* Re-Union.— The Bengal Hufkam sitates 
i^ consequence of the Bhurtpore Anniversary 
mMV at the Town Hall on Monday, tli6 ^-union 
w^M^efei^ed to the foUowingf evening, Tuesday 
instant 


THE* KING OF DELHI. 

Akbar Shdh the present king of Delhi and the 
successor oj Ala Shah is abdht 77 years of age. He 
IS of an elegant stature and in bis youth had much 
corporeal strength, lie is fond of music and 
uautches. He keeps a regular Court every morn¬ 
ing and spends the noon in the, perusal of the 
Qordn. This is succeeded by the amuseiflent of 
flying the pigeons and exercise with the boiv and 
arrow. He has eight wives, but one of them sur- 
named Mumtdz Mahal (or the honor of the palace) 
has won the heart of the king. Though she is of 
an e.xtremely low origin, ami is by no means a 
paragon of beauty, it is said that her magic has so 
strongly wrought upim the king’s heart, that he 
does nothing without her permission. It is added 
also that she loved a servant named Jisukh Rad 
who was afterwards ap|>ointed the king’s minister 
by her influence and entitled Rajah Jisukh Had. 
As he was originairy a Banya (the most covetmis 
tribe in the world) he began to mike money fast, 
without being at all pacticular the means. 
He took off the copper covering from the , lof of 
the palace and sent it to the mint to be made into 
coins; and though the king and all the princes 
were aware of this act and very indignant at it, and 
were even determined to expel the S^jah from the 
palace, the power of Muintaz Mahal preserved him. 
The Rajah is said to be a master of luiiuense trea¬ 
sure as well as of a vast quantity of jewels. 

Mirza Abuzufar is the elder son of the king and 
will sueceed hi.s father. He is about 60 years of 
age. He is a poet and an excellent marksman 
and devotes much of his time to the religious cere¬ 
monies, and is very popular. 

Mirza Baber the second son by Miimtaz Mahal 
is a prince of unprepossing appearance as well qs 
of bad conduct; he drinks intemperately and treats 
the females of the palace in a very shameful man¬ 
ner. His licentiousness has no bounds. Notwith¬ 
standing that his ill demeanour has created a gene¬ 
ral hostility to him, the affection of his mother 
Mumt^z Mahal has secured him against insult. 

The favorite son of the King is Mirza Salem, 
who is of a liberal and ingenuous mind. His face 
is fair and resembles that of his fether in beauty. 
Ho is an intimate friend of the Europeans and 
learns English. His heart by the society of En¬ 
glishmen is so much purified from the foolish pre¬ 
judices of his religion and the custom of his house¬ 
hold, that he generally dresses himself like English 
people and sometimes eats at their table, ana he 
takes out his wife veiled ou an Elephant when he 
himself takes the air in the evening. " 

Mirzfi Buland Ba'’ht, Jah&n Shah Kaiijubdd, 
Jahfin Khusrau are the other sons of the King by 
different wives and each of them gets separate al¬ 
lowance to support himself. Their time is gene¬ 
rally spent in frolics and in idleness. None of thg 
sons of the king possess princely manners, except 
Mirza Abiizafar and Salem. 

The present Minister of the king is Sohan Lfil 
Kayat a man of obscure origin, he is a great friend 
of Mirzfi Salem who introduced him so much iuto 
the king’s favor that he has bestowed on Sohan Lkl 
the title of Ifejah. Since he has been in the king’s 
service, he has discharged all strangers from me 
palace and employs gli his own relations even in the 
lower situations. He possqpses a great deal of 
q^oney and has a charitule heart 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The Qvirttrljf Revi^a), N >. CIII. jiHt received is 
the best dnd most pleasant number that has been 
published for a longtime. The lovers of light li- 
tenture will be delighted with it, especiallr such of 
them, as have haif their patience tried by the 
intolerable dulness of most of the immediately 
preceiHr^ nuinbefs. The change is perfectly 
“ refresning.” The articles are chiefly of a li¬ 
terary and popular character. The first in place 

• and interest is a very able review of a new 
edition of Coleridge's works. This appears to 
have been written and printed before the cleatli of 
t!ie poet, though we suspect the event was antici 
pated from the sute in which he then was. 
We are ast oiiishcd that so few biographical notic s 
of this rein-irkable man liavc yet found their way 
into the public prints. Perhaps the monthly ma¬ 
gazines will make, up for the neglect of the news¬ 
papers, and abound with anecdjlea of his private 
life,'criticisms on his poetry, and above all, co¬ 
pious reports of his-conversation. T!ie most inter¬ 
esting and characteristic account of him tliat has 
yet been laid before the public appeared in the Li¬ 
beral from the jien of Ilazlitt, in a delightful paper 
entitled “ My tirst acquaintance with the Poets.” 
'Tiie critique of the Quarterly is written in a good 
spirit, and has many admirable passages. Wo can 
only aif.ird room for a very few specimens. 

• " J’ertupsour rea le!s 111ly have lieard repeated a s.iylii;- 
ol’Ui. iV'i)rdsivori:i, that m.iiiy men «ifMiisae:e h.iil iloa" 
waaJcrl'ul (/iiae», Diiy, Seiiu, (^uvici, &c. ; hut that 
Co'ai'idge w.ts the oily woikIitIuI nnii he ever km-iv. 
!j.>.iietliiiig, ul'course, must be nlluivi-il in this as in all utlii-i 
such eases for the antithesis; hat we helisve the lact leaily 
to uj, tliatthegreatei partof Inoso who have ueeasic)n.illy 
visttciliVlr. (.'olenilpa h.no left him with .i feelini; akin to 
t!i .'judgMienl iiiiltcaiodiii the above remark. 'They admiie 
the iiiauinore t.iaii In, worKS, or tli:y foii;«t the works in 
the nhsorbiiig iiniireision made by the livinjf author. And 
uo wonder. Tiusewiio remeinhcrhiin in his more vijrm- 
a.is(lays can bear witnessto th.i neculiaiity and tr.insei ii- 
dant powi r at his conversauanai eloquence. It was un- 

•like anything that could be heard elsewhere i the kind w.is 
dniercnl, the desree was different, the manner wiisdifli'i- 
e.it. The boundless ranje of scientific knowledge, iho 
biilliancy and exquisite nicety of illustration, tlie deep ami 
ready rcasoiring, llic strangeness and immensity at* boukidi 
loro—were not all; the drarmiic story, the joke, the pun, 
the festivity, must b^aiMed—and with this the clerical- 
looking dress, the thick wavim-silver hair, the youtbful- 
ealauie .1 cheek, the i.nJefiiiable mouth ami lips, the quick 
yet ste.tdy Sfd penetrating greeni-li giey eye, the slow ami 
continuous enunciation, and the evuil!t,ting music of Ins 
toiius,-^ll went to make up the image and to constitute 
the living presence of the man. fie is now no lu.iger 
young; and bodily infirmities,we regret to know, have 
pressed heavily upon him. His n iliiral lorce n indeed 
aliateil; but his eye is not dim, neither is !iis mind yet en- 
feeblW.” 

" Mr. Coleridge's convers,itio'i, it is trie, has nut now 
all the brilliant versatility of his funner yeais ; yet we know 
notwiicthsr the contrast between his bodily wetkne.ss and 
bis mental .power does nut leave a deeper and a more so¬ 
lemnly affecting iApressiun, than hi.s mu-t triuinpliant dis- 
phtys in youth could ever have done. To see the pain- 
strk^ctt cDunteuance telax.aud the contracted frame ilil.ite 
under the kiudliug of intellectual lire, alone—to waLclithe 
infirmities of (fie flesh slirinkiiigout of sight, or glorified and 
tnusligurcd in the brightness of the awakening spirit—is 
an awful object of contemplation ;and in no other person 
did) wc ever witness such a distinction,—nay, alienation 
of mind from body,—-sucli a mastery of the purely intellec¬ 
tual over the purely corporeal, as in the instance of this re¬ 
markable man. ‘Even now bis conveisation is characteriz¬ 
ed by all the assentials of its former excellence; there is 
the same individuahtv, the same unapecteduess, the same 
universal grasp; nutlnng is to^ high, nothing too low for it: 
it glances from earth to heaven, from heaven to earth, with 
a speed and a splendour, an ease and a power, which al¬ 


most seem inspired: yet its university is not of the wAie 
kind with the superficial ranpng of the clever Jalkere wqose ^ 
criticism and whose information are called forth by, anit 
.spent upon, the partic'ilar topics in band. No: in tins ^ 
more, perhaps, than in anything else is Mr. Coleridge sdis* - 
C'Vur.ie distinguishe'l; that itspriiig' froin an innorcentra,, 
and illustrates by light from the son). His ihoagnts arfc' 
if we may so say, as the radii of a circle, the centre ot which . 
maybe in the petals of ii rose, and the circainference M 
wide as the boiin lary of things visible and invisible. In this 
it wistliatwealw.iy, thought anolher^cmmonl light mout 
time, recently lust lu us, and exact contrast W “'■’•Cole* ^ 
ridge .uto quality and style nl conversation. You 
iiotin all Limduii orEngl'tnI hear a more fluent, a more, 
hrillipnt, a more exquisitely clegaat convorser than 
Sir J:i M ‘s , iMackintodi > nor could you ever find him 
unprovided. But, somelgiw or other, it afiways seemed 
asif allthi .,hai p and bfilliant things he said were poured 
out of so m.iny vials filleil a-id labeled lor the particular 
uccasion: it struck us, to use a figure, as if hi, imuiwere 
an ample and wnll-arrangcd horliu siccai', from which you 
miglitliavc specimens of «v -ry kind ol pla.it, hut all of them 
cut and dried for stoic. You rtrely s iw »naturo-w#"kmg 
at the very moment in him. With ColeruL'C it was an IsliU ^ 
is otherwise. He may be slower, more rambliag, lossMr-* 
'incut; lie may not strike atthciosla it as so eloquent; but • 
.hen, what he brings ibith is ficsli coined; hwflowersvarc 
lewly gathered, they are wet with dew, and, if you please 
you may almost see them growing in the rich garden of his 
mind. The projection » visible; the enchantment is dona 
beloi'c yum eyes. To listen to Mackintosh was tft inhale 
pel fiiinc; it pleased, but did net satisfy. The eftcclofaii 
hour with Coleridgeistoset you thinking; his worUhaunt 
.nnifora week afterwards; they are spvdU, hrightuiimgs, 
ri-veJiitinns. In sliort, it is, ifwe mav venture todr.|Wso 
told a line, the whole differoneo between talent and ge- 
lim." 

Tlic follotvinjg rntmrks upon tlie versification of 
lolerid^je’s poems are worthy of particular atten- 
m 

“ They aie ilislingui,h''d in a remarkibic degree by the 
■rf'ctioii ot llieir rhythm and metiicil airang-ment, 

'he l.ibuiii bestowed upon this point most have boeiiveiy 
“eat; the tom* and quatiliiy ol woiiUsceiii wri'-hed in scales 
'golil. It will, no doulit, bo coiisideicd ridiculous by 
I- Kannii amt Fanni.x- of our day loUlU ot varying!he 
......lice with the iamhiis, or ol resolving either into tlio 

tiihraeh. Vet it is evident to us that those, and even 
niiiiiilcr point, ol aeceiuual sian-ioii, have been rc.;.irdcd? 
hv Mr. (loleridge as worthy ot study and oliservatioii, 

\Vi; ill) mil, of course, mean th.it rules of this kind were 
alwiNsiii Ills luiiiil while composing, any more than that 
ail cxiiil fhspii'.im is iilw.iys thinking of the disimctions 
ofiihjii.l and tiginv, wliil-t arguing; liiitwa certainlybe- 
hcv.- th.it Mr. Coleridge has almost from the commcnce- 
mont of his poetic life looked upon versification as eon* 
stitiitiiig 1,1 and by itself a iniicli more impoitaifl branch 
ol the .irt poetic than most of his eminent contcrnporarius 
apii 'iir 10 have done. And this more lyiiytul study sliows 
itself in him in no tuclinical peculiarities or f.iutastic 
whims, against which the genius of onr hinguage revolts; 
hilt in a more exact adaptation of the movement w the 
fci liiig, and in a finer selection of particular words With 
rc'eience to tlicir local fitness for sense and sound. Some 
of his poems aie complete models of vcrsifieatioi^ ex- 
q iisitely easy to all appearance, and subservient to the 
iiic.im.ig, and yet so subtle in the links and transitions of 
the parts as to m.ike it impossible to produce tlie same 
effect merely by imitating the syllabic metre as it stands 
on the siiiTace. The secret of the sweetness he,s within, 
a id IS involved in the feeling. It is this remarkable power 
of nuking bis ver.se musical that gives a peculiar chaiacter 
to Mr. Coleridge’s lytic poems. In some of thusm iller 
piecth, as the coifclusian of the ‘ Kubla khan, 
for example, not only tlio lines by themselves are 
musical, but the whole passage sounds a|l at once as 
an outburst or crash of harps m the still air of autanin 
'The voi'ses seem as if played to the tit up.in tome onseea 
iiistruiOTut. And the poet’s maaner ol reciting verse u 
similu.' r It is not rhetorical, but musical: so vary near 
recitative, that for anyone else to attempt it would be . 
ridiculous; and yet it is perfectly uiiraeuloas with wlut 
exquisite searching he elicits and makes cetHible every 
particle of the mcaoiag, not leaving a shadw ofasnade of 
the feeling, the mood, the degree, untouched. Wooouotj 
if a finer rhapsode ever reeited at the Panathenaic fesnval j 
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anfi thd yet unfor(;otte» Doric of his native Devon is not 
^alAitether without a mellowioe effect in his utterance o. 
Greek, _ A chapter oT Isaiah from his mouth involves the 
listener in an act of exalted devotion. We have men¬ 
tioned this, to show how the whole man is made up of 
music; and yet Mr. Culcridxe has no ear for music, as it 
is technically called. M ister as he is of the intellectual 
rMitative, he could not linffaa air to save his life. But 
his delight in feusic i, intense and unweariable, and he can 
detect good from had with unerring discrimination. Poor 
Naldi, i#hom most ofi'is remember, and all who remember 
..jg^st respect, said to our poet once at a concert— 
' Tht^ he did not seem much interested with a piece of 
Rossini’s which had ju'-t been performed.’ Coleridge an¬ 
swered, ' It sounded to me exactly like nomenie verm, 
.But this thing of Beethoven's that they have begun—stop, 
let us listen to thi i, 1 beg!’ ” > 


The Reviewer glides the following passage as 
an average example of Coleridge’s blank-verse, 
which he justly observes is exquisitely rich and 
harmqniqjtSc „ 

‘ And that simplest lute 

*’ Placed lengthways in the clasping casement, hark ! 
How by the desultory breeze caiess’d. 
fuike some coy maid half yielding to her lover, 

It pours such sweet upbraiding, as must needs 
Tempt to repeat the wrong! And now, its .strings 
Over delicious surges sink and rLse, 

Sudli a soft floating witchery of sound, 

As twilight elfins make! when they at eve 
Voyage on gentle gales from fairy land. 

Where melodies round honey-dropping flowers. 

Footless and wild, like birds of paradise, 

Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untamed wing ! 

Oh! the one life within u.s and abroad. 

Which meets all motion and becomes its .soul,— 

A ligiit in sound, a sound-like power in light. 

Rhythm in all thought and joyance everywhere 
Methinks it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so filled; 

W here the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is music slumbering on her instrument I' 

In the notice of the Life and Poems of Crabbe, 
the Reviewer observes that it is now certain that 
a selection from the poet’s prose writings will soon 
be laid before the public. We are glad to hear 
of this, as we are yet unacquainted with the style 
of Crabbe’s prose (for we cannot judge of it from 
a few dedications) i and we shall be,curious to see | 
how he wrote when unincumbered with the jingle j 
of heroic-couplet rhymes. One of the authors j 
of the Rejected Addresses very happily called him i 
a " Pope in worsted stockings”—this though a ; 
caricature, is a very good one. The Reviewer says, | 
with less felicity, but not wholly without truth, j 
that the poet sometimes reminds us of Dryden in j 
a one-horse chaise. He unhappily reminds us of J 
Dryden in another way—the servile spirit of his i 
deiucatious, contrasted with the bold and manly, . 
and thoroughly English spirit of his verse. 

In the notice of Mrs. Tftllope’s ‘‘ Belgium and 
Western Germany »» 1833,” the Reviewer pays the j 
fair authoress a cbmpliment which the Americans 
will think utterly unueserved. He says, that she is 
very capable of planning and executing a ‘ plea¬ 
sure tour’ and giving a correct and spirited report 
of her seeings and hearings; and with the tactond 
quick observation of a woman, and much of the un¬ 
pretending good sense of an Englishwoman, she 
unites great activity, bodily as well as mental, 
with sound views on most topics, political as well as 
rsbgkms, a lively i^le, good feeling andjgood Spirits; 
ai|td muck unprgudiced fairness in her judgm^s on 
4|pi and manutrs. We suspect that nota great ma- 

£ ty even of her own countrymen will entirely a- 
i with the Boviewer in this estimate of her cha- 


Conolly’s Overland Journey is noticed ve^ 
favorably (as it well des^ rves), and at some lengt" 
The Reviewer agrees in the author’s views regard¬ 
ing a Russian Invasion of ^ndia. 

"We think the whole of Lieut. Conollys remarks included 
in the section headed ‘ UycrlanJ Invasion of India,’ ,wbll 
worthy of attention. It is clear tlAt India can never be 
taken by a Mup tie main—and that it will require a suc¬ 
cession of years before Russia could ^sufficiently'advance 
into the ‘ bowels of the land' to master auy secure pu-sition 
from winch to direct ultimate operations, and upon which 
her forces, if any disaster befel then, might retire. 'To 
organise such an invasion would require the talents of a 
chief, such as perhaps has never yet been known in Rus¬ 
sian military history; and to lead on to success ami'Ist all 
the wilesof the numeious tribes through which it would have . 
to pass, checked by the great difficulties of procuring fond, 
assailed liy the vicissitudes of climate, and after all, with 
the certainty of meeting troops just as well disciplined, bet¬ 
ter accustomed to the climate, and with gigantic resources 
of all sorts about and behind tliem. would require the head 
of a Cmsar, a Buonaparte, or a Wellington.’’ 

Campbell’s Life of Siddons is dissected with 
some cleverness. It appears that besides its defects 
as a work of bio^rruphy it is incdsytcrt and inelegant 
in point of style. The Revi--vver siispec*-’ and wo 
are inclined to agree with him, th.it Cainpii U has 
given his name to the work of a mere joiinieymaii, 
and has not revised it with i.'ie proper cure. 

“ Wcliowever expected, that, in the eli‘g.iiiciio of stvle, 
in aecuraev of literary liislory, an I in delir.icy ol .Titicisrn, 
Sfi, Campbell wo il.l have iinnr.ivc 1 upon his p'',- lec.js.or; 
but we aio sorry to say lli.it vv i a.ive been, on rtJjrtj puiat 
signally disinpointeil. In f i •*, \v.'ai'- mudi inclined to ' 
credit a prevailing rumour, that Mr. Campbell ought ra¬ 
ther to be conudered as ih • editor than as the subs.antial 
author ol this h)ok. .Mr. K.>aden’s diction, though ouca- 
sionally forcible, is too otten inflated and obsenre : he seems 
a great admirer of Gibbon, and sometimes applies witli lu¬ 
dicrous solcmuity to his draniatic lii-Mry the or iciilar style 
in which Gibbon describes the decline of the Rom in em¬ 
pire. But Mr. Cfiiiiphell—or. as we are willi ig to believit 
Air. Campbell’s journeymau—has an obiciire bombast of 
his own, which is still more intolerable—as our reaffers 
may judge from tlie following eximpins, extracted, with 
no labour of se|rc.h from the earlier pages of the work. 

The writer of this Life of Siddons, he he who he , 
may, is proved to have been guilty of numerous 
and gross plagiarisms. We cannot believe that 
Campbell wrote the entire hook—there are some 
pas8.sges in it that are evidently from his pen, but 
there are many others that are very different indeed 
from his ordinary style. The Reviewer thus con¬ 
cludes ; 

“ One concluding word to Mr. Campbell.— }V e fear that 
he will be dissatisfied with our criticism, because we know 
how hard it is to induce a man to lie dissatisfied with himself; 
but as we have not made a single stricture without having 
produced theevidsHce oil whiehil is founded, wc fearlessly ap¬ 
peal to our readers—iiay.we should almost venture to ap¬ 
peal to Mr. Campbell himself—whether the instances and 
examples we have produced do not amply justify th^ ob¬ 
servations which it has I sen our painful duty to make. It 
is not given to any man to excel in all the walks ofliterature: 
Air. Campbell is a distinguished poet—he has written a 
very popular poem, and several memorablo odes; he is a 
man of undoubted genius—and he may Veil afford, with¬ 
out any diminution of his real and merited fame to be record¬ 
ed as inevei^ sense of the word,—supposing him to nave 
actually written the book which beam his name—the worst 
theatrical historian we have ever read.” « 

But though this notice of CampbeU’s book is 
devoid neither of talent nor truth, it is somewhat 
flippant and ungenerous. There are two or three 
remarks by the reviewer that betray both bigotry 
and bad temper. 

We have no time or apace at present to refer to 
the remaining articles in this number, which we 
repeat is the best that haff appeared for a very long 
time.— Ed. 
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PLANEL'S BENEFIT. 

Though the theatre wa% not so full as it ought 
to have been on Thursday evening, considering 
the attractive nature o# the programing and the 
merits of the Benefidare, ve have rarely seen the 
audience more delighted than they were on this 
occasion. Rossini's grand overture of William 
Tell was listened to with more attention than the 
audience usually bestows on instrumental music; 
and the orchestra exerted themselves to the utmost 
and with great success. Rossini's new opera of 
Adelaide de Borgogna though it is only in one act 
was a little too long and was not concluded before 
' ten o’clock, when the general entertainments com¬ 
menced. "nie evening’s mrformance did not con¬ 
clude before l4 past 11. This Ivas rather too much 
of a good thing, and it would have been as well if 
some scenes in the opera had been curtailed. It is 
however, a very pleasing and pretty piece and is 
full of be:iutiful music, and if it had been the only 
aniHscinent of the evening its length would have 
been no objection. • The pastoral dance between 
Madame Nouveau and Mss. Leach was extremely 
picturesque and graceful; but by far tlie most ele¬ 
gant performance under ther direction of Terpsichore 
was the Spanish dance between Madame Nouveau 
and Signor Mayorga. We were delighted with 
the exquisite grace, facility, and animation of the 
latter and shall never again endure to see him in 
the character of an old man. He ought always 
to take young parts, in which he has pi iived that 
he is quite unrivalled on this stage. Ilis perfor¬ 
mance on Thursday evening as far as we can 
judge, was absolulelv faultless, ft w.as eiitliusias- 
tically encored. We cannot forbear to compli¬ 
ment him, even upon his dress, wliich was at once 
splendid and tasteful. Caravaglia’s male costume 
ii^the part of Henric in the Opera was also ve;rv 
magnideent without being at all glaring or gaudy. 
Some of the ladies, however, thought it a little 
<00 manlg for any woman to wear even in a male 
character. Mr. Nouveau’s Chinese dance was ex¬ 
ceedingly clever and amusing. 

Planel’s Violin Solo was played with great skill 
and a mingled delicacy and freedom, but we think 
we have heard him before to more advantage. We 
allude to a late porformance at one of Mrs. Atkin¬ 
son’s Soirees.— Ed. 


Mbs. Leach.— This clever little Actress an¬ 
nounces, that her benefit is to take place on Wed¬ 
nesday next the 2l8t Inst, instead of the 20th as first 
fiiftd on. The mnsical melo-draiua of Masaniello 
or the dumb girl of Portici is to be got up in a very 
superior manner with new scenery, dresses, deco- 
rations,^ dances, combats, &c. &c. All these accom- 

g inimehts ar$ admirably adapted to the taste of a 
alcutta audience, and we hope they will attract a 
fflll house. The “ Actress of dll work” is to be the 
afterpiece. 

Lord Carlisle. —^There has been some talk 
in London, which has been echoed here, about 
Lord Carlisle's succeeding Lord William Ben- 
tinck. This is not the iaird Carlisle to whom 
Byron dedicated his " Hours of Idleness.” That 
nobleman died in 1825. His Tragedy of “ The 
Father*s Revenge" was shown to Dr. Johnson who 
spoke rather favorably of it 
Some people speak* of Lord Mulgrave as the 
probable successor of Lord William. 




THE BANK NOTE. 

“ Are you returning immediately to Worcesterl” said 
Lady Leslie, a widow residing near tfaat^ city, to a young 
officer who was paying her a morning visit. • 

*' I am ; can I do any thing for you there 1” 

*' Yes ; you can do me a great kiotjpess. My confiden¬ 
tial servant, Haynes, is gone out for the day and night; and 
I do nut like to trust my new footman, of whom I knofit'' 
nothing, to put this letter iu the post-otHce, as it coutding a 
fihjepound note*.’’ * 

“ liii* 'd ! that is a large sum to trust to the post.’^ 

” Yes; but 1 am told ibis the s.afest conwyance. It is, 
however, quite necessary that a person whom I can trust 
should put the letter in the box." * 

*' Certainly," replied Captain Freeland. Then, with an 
air that showed he considered himself as a person to be 
trusted, he deposited the letter in safety in his pocket-book, 
and took leave; promising he would ret''4iw4^iaig«r the 
next day, which was SatoMay. 

On his road, Freeland met some of his brother-officersv 
who were going to pass the day and night at Great 
vern ; and as they earnestly pressed him to accompany 
them, h'! wholly forgot the letter intrusted to hLs care ; and 
having despatched his servant to Worcester, for liis sie 
de unit ami other things, he turned back with bis compa- 
. nions, and passed the rest of the day in that sauntering 
but amusing idleness that dales far niente, which may 
j he reckoned comparatiiie/.v virtuous, if it leads to the for- 
j getfuliicss of little dutie.s only, and is not attended by the 
positive infringement of greater ones. But, in not putting 
this important letter into tbe]>ost, as he had engaged to do, 
Freeland violated a real duty f ami he might have put it 
in at .Malvern, had not the rencounter with his brother- 
officers banished the commission given him entirely from 
his thoughts. Nor did he remember it, till, as they rode 
through the village the next morning on their way to Wor¬ 
cester, they met Lad v Leslie walking in the road. 

At sight of licr, Freeland recollected, with shame and 
confnsiun, that he had not fulfilled the charge committed 
I to him; and fain would he have passed her unobserved: 
fur, as she was a woman of high fashion, great talents, ami 
•some severity, he was afraid that liis negligence, if avowed, 
would not onlv cause him to forfeit her favour, hut expose 
him to her poweiful sareasiii. 

To avoid being rccognir.ed wa», however, impoasible; 
and as soon as Lady Leslie saw him, she exclaimed, 

Oil! Captain Freeland, I am so glad to “eeyou! I 
! have been qiiit^ une.isy concerning my letter since I gave 
I it to your care ; for it was of such consequence ! Did you 
' put it into the post yesterday ■?’’ 

“ Certainly,” replied Freeland, hastily, and in the hurry 
of the monieiit, " certainly. How could you, dear madam, 
doubt my obedience to your commands t 

“ Thank you ! thank you !’’ cried she, “ How you have 
relieved iny mind!" • 

He had so ; bat he had painfully burthened his own. 
To he sure, it was only a wnite lie—the lie of fear. Still 
he was not used to utter falsehood : and he felt the mean¬ 
ness and degmdation of this. He had yet to learn that it 
was mischievous also ; and that none can presume to say 
where the consequences of the most apparently trivial lie 
will end. As soon as Fj^eland parted with LadjrCieslie, 
he bade his friends farewell, and, putting spur to his horse 
scarcely slackened his pace till he had reached a genera 
post-office, and deposited the letter in safety. ” Now 
then,” thought he," 1 hope 1 shall be able to return and 
dine with i,ady Leslie, without shrinking from her pene¬ 
trating eye." 


He found her, when he arrived, very pensive and absent i 
so much BO, that she felt it necessary to apologize to her 
guests, informing them that Alary Benson, an old servant 
of hers, who was very dear to her, w<is seriously ill, and 
painfully circumstanced; and that she feared she had not 
done her duty by her. 

" To tell you the truth, jCajtta^ Freeland, said she, 
speaking to him in aslowvijiel, “I'hlame myMlfior not* 
having sent for my confidential servant, who was not very 
far off, and despatched him with the money, instead oftrast-* 
ing it to the post.” 

"It would have been better to have done lo, certainly I” 
replied Freeland, deeply blushing. « 
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“ Ye* ; for tlie poor woinan, to wliotn 1 sent it, islioi on- 
ly^crst'lf ill adelicate'state of lieiiltli, but she has a sick 
hifsband, unable to h|‘moved; ,md iis, but owing to no 
fault of hi', he is on the fioint of b.inkruptcy, hia cruel land- 
lonl has declared tliat,if they do not |>av their rent by to¬ 
morrow, he will turn llieio out into the street, and seiie tlie 
VC'y bed til, y lie on ! However, as you put tlie letter into 
the po't Vi steiila", they must gettlie Hfty-potWd note to¬ 
day, else tiiey could iioi; lorthcic is no delivery of letters 
in i.uiidoii onV Suiiil.iy, vou know.” 

‘‘ ’I'nie, very line, ’ replied I'reeland, in a tone wliieh he 
vainly tAed ti. render Mi ady. 

'i'hcrefoie," eimtiniied Lady Leslie, “ if you had told 
mc.wihen we in,t, that llio letter was not gone, J should 
bavcieealb'd Itavne'. >inil wot him off hv the mail to l^n- 
don ; and then he would li.ive re.iehed Soiiierstown, wnere 
the Jlen'oii'live, in gooil lime but now, thoiich I own 
it would be a comfort to me toscnil him, for fear of accident, 

I could not get him back,jigam soon eiiungh : - therefoie, 1 
miisi h't things take their chauoe.; and, as lolteri seldom 
miseaiiy, the only danger is, that the note may he taken 
out.” 

She might have talked an hour without answci or inter- 
ruptio’N, lilf*‘!'reelVind was too much shockiHl, too much 
roii-cieiicp-stiicken, to reply ; as he found that he had not 
dnlv told iifalsohiod, Imt that, d he had had moral cou¬ 
rage euniigh to tell the truth, the mi'Chievons negligence, 
of wMch he Inul been gndly, could have been repaired; hut 
now, as Lady Leslie said, it was too late ’ 

Hut, while l.ady Leslie heiMine talkatiic, and ahlo to 
]ierfo‘in heriliilic'to lier friends, after shi' hail thus iinhur- 
tliciieil lift- mind to Freeland, he grew every minute more 
ab-ent, and more taeitui'ii: dud, ilioiigh he could not eat 
with appetite, he tliriuv down, lathcr than diuuk, repeated 
glasses ol hnek and champagne, to enable liiiu totally his 
spirit-; but in vain, A iialiiiallyingenuous and generous 
nature cannot shake olf the grst eompuiietious visitingsof 
eoiiseienee for having eonimitled an unwoilliy action, and 
having also lieen the means of injury to another. All on a 
sudden, however, hi-eountenanee uriglitcned ; and as soon 
ns the ladies left the table, he started up, letl hiseoinpli- 
nieiits and eseuses with Lady lj'‘slie’s nephew, _who pre¬ 
sided at dinnei ; said he had a pressing call to VV orce-ter; 
and when there, as the London ntiul w.ii gone, he tlir w 
hiin-i'lf into a post-ehaise., and set ofl for .'somervtown, 
nliicliLady Le-lie li,id named as the rc-sldenee of Mary 
Henson. At least,” said Vreeland to himself with a 
hghteiteil heart, “ [ shall now have llie satislaetionol doing 
all I eiiii to lepair my fault.” But, owing to the delay oc- 
ra-ioni’d by want of hoi-es and by Hndiiigthe hostlers at the 
inns in lied, he did not reach London and the place ol ids 
destination till the wietched family had been dislodged ; 
while the unhappy wife was weeping, not only over the 
disgiaee ol being so removed, and tor her* own anti her 
husband's'iieieased illness ill eonscqiience ol it, but from 
the.agonizing suspiciouthat the nii-tre-s and friend, whom 
she had so long loved, and riUeil upon, had disregarded 
the talc of her sorrows, and had refused to relievo her neces¬ 
sities I'lei^and soon found aconducior to the mean lodg¬ 
ing in which the Ben-ons had ohlaineil shelter; for tlicy 
were well known ; and their hard fate was generally pitied; 
but it wa-same time before he conldspeak, as he stood by 
their bed-side-he w.ia choked with painful emotion at first; 
with pleasing emotions afterwards : for his conscience 
smote him for the pain he had occasioned, and applauded 
him for th,T pleasure which he came to bestow. 

” 1 ooine.'^said he. at length, while the sufferers waited in 
almost angry wonder, to heai his reason for thus intruding 
on them, “ I e,ome to tell yon, from your kind friend, 
Lady Leslie-” j 

“Then she has not forgotten me'" sciearoeJ out the 
poor woman almost gasping for breath. 

“ No,to he sure not: she could not forget you; she 

was incapable.” liere his voice wholly failed him. 

“Thank Heaven!” cried she, tears trickling down her 
pale cheek. “ I can bear any thing now ; for that was the 
bitterest part of all!” “ My good woman,” said Free¬ 

land, “ it Wirt owing to a mistake—p.shaw : no, it was ow¬ 
ing to my fault, that you did nut receive a jfifty-pound note 
by the pept yeatenlay.” 

• ".Fifta-pound*!" cried'the pribr men hrringin* his hands, 
“ why. that would have moic than paid ail we owed; and 
~ gone on with my business, and our.tives would 

ne^Sve been risk^ nor disgraced I’J -. 

1 l|Ktand now tgmed away, unable to say a word more ; 
lirtWI^arina himself, he again drew near them; and. 


throwing his purse to the agitated speaker, said, 

“ there! get well! only get well I and whatever you want 
shall be yours! or 1 shall never lose this horrible choking 
again while Hive!” 

Freeland Jook a walk after tlhs scene, and with hasty, 
rapid strides; the painful choking being liis companion veoy 
often during the cour-e of it; for hg was haunted by tne 
image of those whom he had ilisgr.ieed; and he coiild'oot 
help remombering that, however hlamcnblo his negligence 
might he, it was nothing, either in sihfulness or riif.ehicf, 
to the lie told to conceal it; and that, hut for tRat lie of 
fear, the effects of his negligence might have boen rep.iirod 
in time. 

But he was resolved that he would not leave .Someratoivn 
till he had seen these poor people settled in a good lodg¬ 
ing. He theretbri! hired a eonveyanec for them, and S'l- 
peiintended their removal that even'iug to apaitmvnts full 
of every neee-sary comfort. 

“ My good friends,” said be, “ I cannot ree,i!l the 
mortification and disgrace which you have enduicd 
through iny fault; but 1 trust that you will liave gained in 
tlie end, by leaving a cruel lanillom, who had no pity for 
your unmerited poverty, l.ady Leslie’s note will, I tinst, 
reach vou to-morrow ;J)ut if not, 1 will make up the Ip-s; 
therefore be easy ! and when I go y." .'y. may 1 have the 
eoinfoit of knowing tliat your removal lus done you m> 
harm • 

He then, but not till then, bail courage to write to T.ady 
Leslie, and tell tier the whole truth ; concluding his letter 
thus : 

" If your interesting protegees have not suffered in their 
health, I shall Jiot regret what has liappeneil; hecau-e 
1 trust that it will be a lesson to me through life, and teach 
me never to tell even the most apparently trivial white lie 
again. How unimportant this violation of truth appeared 
to me at the moment and how sufficiently motived! as it 
was to avoid falling in your e-tiination : but it was, you see, 
overruled for evil; and agony of mind, disgrace, and pei- 
haps ri.sk oflife, were the ennsequences of it to iiinoccnt 
individuals; not to mention my own pangs ; the pangs of an 
iiphritiding conscience. But ioigivo me, iny dear J.ady 
I.eshc. Now, however,! trart that thi, evil, .so deeply 
rcpi'iiteil of, will be blessed to us all; but it will be long 
before I foigive mysidf." 

I.adv Leslie was delighted willi this candid letter, thouyh 
grieved by its puiiifnl details, while she viewed with appro- 
h.itiou tlic aniemls whieh her young friend had made, and 
his iiioilest dlsreg.ird of his own exertions. 

The note arrivdtl in safety ; and Freeland left the afflicterl 
couple better in health, and quite happy in mind ; as his 
bounty ami l.ady Leslie’s had left them nothing todesiie 
HI a pecuniary point of view. 

M'heii Lady Leslie and he met, slie piaised liis virtue, 
while she lllained his fault; and they fortified each otheriu 
the wise and moral resolution, never to violate truth again, 
even on the slightest occasion . as a lic.'when told, however 
unimportant it may at the time appear, is like an arrow 
shot over a house, whose cour-e is unseen, and ^aybeun- 
irilentionallythe cause, to some one, of agony or death.— 
New York Mirror. 

THE ITALIAN OPERA IN AMERICA. 

Not being willing to encoumer the immense crowd whjph 
attended the opening of the Italian opera-house, we ab¬ 
sented ourselves soonaf'*rthe” ringing-upoflliecurtain” 
on that eventful evening. From among the various ac¬ 
counts of the performances that have been published in the 
newspapers, we select the following from the Evening Star, 
as being probably the best that has been wB tteh : 

" Considerable interest was felt to witne-.s the first opep- 
ing of the new opera-house; and as very few have seen it 
in it- progress, and much was expected from the taste of 
the artists, and the liberality of the coinmitteg, the doors 
were beset at an early hour, and the building was filleilin 
every part. A more magnificent exhibition of an audience 
and a theatre, in all the freshness and elegance of decoration 
and taste in dreos, have never, we are confident, been hplie- 
tofore seen imthis country. The style of the theatre is tte 
de.sign of Italian ai lists, blended with as mbch of the^- 
shion to which we have been accustomed, a.s wa:^convwi> 
eat. The stage is large, very large—too much so, prom^y 
for operatic representations alone. The dome is ttWt 
richly painted with lepresentationaofthe Muses, and twer 
decorations, which equal, if it does not surpass in lightness 
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and i'lec'iDce, anjr theatr^l dome in TSui^ope—it i» the 
eA«/dVitiir* oi the house. Thf pannel* which divide the 
first and secoud tier of boxes, ace painted in gold and crim¬ 
son devices, on a light ground exceedingly' brilliant and 
rich ; indeed, for a theatre, dKmson' should be a oaramount 
colour, as it has effect on the dress circle. The sofa seqi^ts 
• anti seats in the pit, have mahogany arms and moulding, 
and blue damask covering. The second tier ar& HI pri¬ 
vate Itoxqi, which are richly decorated and bpi^mgnted 
with gold and satin, according to the ^aste and liberality of 
the proprietors ; some of them are truly splendid. 'I'he 
general drop-scene represents an Italian landscape, with 
cottages; two peasants are dancing the tarantella; one 

* playing tlioguitar, and others, spectators, grouped through¬ 
out the foliage ■■ it is a soft and handsome painting. Hut 
the drop between the acta is magnificent and splendid be¬ 
yond ex.imple, and was deservedly applaudedit is a 
range of p dares in the rear of the most gorgeous and ele- 

aiit an’lii'ccturc—in front is the cirrus, representing the 
loman chariot races. The whole of this scene, the 1 - 
giircs, and the grouping, are triu'inphant ■>peciinens of the 
ait of M'cne-painting; it is the joint work of Hragaldi and 
AIbi,eminent Italian artists. The orchc-tra is exceedingly 
strong—rather too powerful for the sue of Mr'house; and 
tlic rlniriiiing overture to the opera was played with consi- 
dor.dfle effect. As we have befoiesaiii, it would be unjust 
top.is'.an opinion as irf the relative moiils of the whole 
tioupe on a first repiesentatiois; there are inanv rontin- 
gencies which cannot be known, and winch romribut" to 
check a full display of all the powers of the actor ;—timidi¬ 
ty has also a great effect on the voice ; but wc slio dil e.iy 
that the audience, altogetlier, were highly gratified. Sig- 
norina Kauti is a handsome woman, a good actress, and has 
a sweet voire—at times powerful, when thrown out with 
encigyand force—generally thin, yet inelodions—making 
her points with the intelligence ofagoud musician. Slie 

* was esi'celinglv 'veil received. The bass is excellent — 
cijual to any thing we have had; and the tenor is also 
good,. U'c should not miiit mentioiiing the favourable im¬ 
pression made by JVianoncelli in the hoy—her voice is 
S'vecI, and at times powerful. The choruses, under the 
diieciion of her hush.iiid, are well-drilled. Wc wait for 
a few more pcrforiiiances, and al-o to hoar iMadamc Uor- 
dogne, hcfoieafuU opinion can he had of the entire me- 
fits of the new troupe.” 


A MODERN ADTHOU. 

, We were amusing ourselves m the priftting-ofifice be¬ 
longing to this establishiiicnt, a few days ago. with turii- 
ing over the leaves of a lus. novel, siibinitled to our 
inspection for an opinion of its merits. The hand-writing 
—we like to he pailicular—was decidedly had, the 
punctuation shocking, and the style, plot and theidents 
rather equivocal. We read on, determined to do justice 
to the author—an orVi sort of a genius, who had taken 
advantage of a good-natured moment—and such mo¬ 
ments do sometimes occur, even to the most irritable— 
and securciP a promise that we would mve his production 
a candid and liberal examination. We had proceeded 
far enough, however, to discover that the fortlicoming 
novel was not quite equal to theliest of Walter Scott’s, 
aud were cogitatiog in our mind how we should tell the 
writer so, without rommitting our eritical reputation, 
wheu who should enter bill the very man himself, with 
a duplicate copy in his hand! We are naturally dilBdent 
on such occasions, and instead of rising to meet the 
“ proud representative” of native talent, instinctively 
thrust our head into the public street, “to gaze on 
Christian tools w|^h varnished faces.” We were appre¬ 
hensive, that the man of letters hail come for ourjudg- 
meit, and felt that a mountain had imperceptibly rolled 
from our mind, when he addressed the foreman of the 
office. Perceiving that we were fortunately unnoticed, 
we listened to the following dialogue: Are you the 
printer, sirt" “Yes.” “ In want of business 1” “Yes.” 
“Friend to native talent 1” “Ywi’ “Well, then, 
sir, here is a work of mine that will go like a steam- 
engine—there’s no two ways about it.” “And you want 
it printed 1” “iCcrtainly.” “How many copies 1" The 
author seemed puzzled, looked at the ceiling, and 
smoothed bis chin in an emphatic manner with his ri^ht 
hand, and then proposed the following astounding in. 
quiry: '* My friend, what is the population of the Unit¬ 
ed StatesT' Now, our printer is not good at statistics; 
and the question was a poser. Ho mustered resolation 


enough, however, to hazard the •opinion, that theih 
might be about thirteen millions at the next censuif. 
“Well then,” returned the author,* “that’s precisely 
what I want to get at. How many of those people, do 
you suppose, are male adults Mr. T. ventured tu guess 
aboutthree millions. “Ah! bow many out of that luun. 
her, think ye, can read 1” This was another poser, as the 
recent rapid increase of Sunday schools baffled all calcu¬ 
lation. Air. T.. however, after a momentary* pau»c, said, 
“Perhaps a million and a half.” “Just so—then we 
shall come at it. We shall want about fifteen Mindred 
thousand copies of my book printed.” Saying which, hg^, 
took Mr. T. hy the button, led liini to aside desk, to ipaks 
the calculation of the probable cost of paper, &c., and. 
thus4(ave us an opportunity of ranking our mortal escape, 
which t'l) Tc.ider may well suppose, wiis not left unim¬ 
proved. When wc were ^•omforiablv seatfid in our own 
little study, the above circumstances passe'l again through 
our brain, and c.i lied up a haU'-forkotten anecdote, which 
we believe runs somewhat to the follomiig effect:—A 
certain learned pliilosopher had written a profound dis¬ 
sertation on the “ in'tahilily of hninan afi'airs in general, 
and the mutability of alt civil institutions' in |ii«rti<Milar.” 
Before putting this stupendous production to press, the 
piinter was hriliedto :,o(Teey, and the utmost caution ob-* 
served by all parties, that the public should have no hint 
of flic great event which awaited them ; for the author him¬ 
self was undei the impression, that the moment his hook 
appealed, there would he an niiparalleliHl commotion 
among the whole human familv. Indeed the efiect pre¬ 
dicted m his extravagant iimigination was no less Milan an 
entire revolution in ail terrestrial concerns—the oveitlirow 
of every existing guvcrniiient, and a commingled renresen- 
latioii of all the disastrous e,veiits ever dreamed of t>y pro¬ 
phet, poet,or madman' Tlie^work wasprinted,an immense 
edition deposited with a distinguished bookseller, whose 
counter was literally covered with copies, while the agitat¬ 
ed author fled from the city, and concealed himself in an 
impenetrable forest, where for two (lays he anxiously a- 
waiteil the terrific explosion of the mine to which he had 
jaid the tiain, and ignited the match ! On the third morn¬ 
ing, he ventured to emerge from his covert, wondering that 
he had not yet heard the thunder rolling at a distance ! To 
his astqiiishineiit, the glorinussun still held his accustomed 
course in the heavens -the cattle .still grazed—the birds 
still sung—even the timid deer quenched her thirst at the 
limpid brook without any symptom of alarm. He approach¬ 
ed tile great road which led to the city, and behold I tra¬ 
vellers, and teams, and tin-peddlers were going and coin¬ 
ing as usual! He plucked up courage, and with tremulous 
lips ventured to inquire of a countryman the news! “ Rut¬ 
ter was coumianding a good price, and kidney potatoes 
were looking up.” Lost in astonishment, he proceeded 
onwards towards the metropolis of the west. Every thing 
appeared as usual—all remained in a similar state as when 
lie travelled the same road in his hasty retreat! He ap. 
proacbed the metropoli-, and its thousand jfolden spires 
were still glittering in the beams of the morning 4un. He 
crossed the feiry—entered the busy town, and found every 
thing m its former place. He flew to the shop of his book- 
seller—and lo! alt bis pamphlets remained in the pecis* 
spot where he left them, and notwithstanding the advertise¬ 
ments and puffs of the Imoksellci, not a single copy had been 
sold! —A'eu) York Mirror. 


Interkst.— A person to whom had been due for some 
time a considerable sum of money, in principal and interest 
called on the debtor for payment. _ The only satisfaction 
he obtained was this reply “ Sir, it fiy no means accords 
with my principle to pay you interest, nor with my interest 
to pay you principal.’’ 

Chinese proverbs. —In company set a guard upon 
your tongue: in solitude upon your heart.—The most igno¬ 
rant Rave knowledge dhough to discover the faults of others r 
the most clear-sighted are blind to their own.—A great 
talker never wants enemies: the man of sense speaks Tittle 
and hears much,—Fhough the ways of virtue are rough 
and craggy, yet they reach to heaven.—Ranter, but never 
make the cheek red. 

Tcst or mimd.— It was remarked by Sir Joshua Reynold* 
in a conversation with Johnson, that he took the altitudo 
of a man’s understanding by the remarks^ which he repeat¬ 
ed. Johnson argued with him, and Sir Joshua having 
also observed that the real character of a .man was found 
out by his amusements, Johnson added r “ Yes, sir, no 
man is a hypocriw in bit amusements.” 
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. • JKANyOT AND COUiV. 

Manit credible pereons have HecnJoannot and Colin 
of the village of Issoire in Auvergne, a place famou* all 
over the world for its college and its caldrons. Jeannot 
was. the son of a veiy renowned mule-driver ; Colin owed 
his existence to an honest labourer in the ncV’hbourhood 
who cultivated the eartli witli the help of four mules, and 
who, after he'had paid the poll-tax, the military-t^x, the 
royal-tax, the excise-tax, the shilling-in-the-pound, the 
capitatilin, and the twentieths, did nut find himselfover- 
jich at the yciu's end. 

Jeannot and Colin were very pretty lads for Auverg- 
• nians ; they wore rnmarkably attached to each other, and 
enjoyed together those little confidentialities, undilinse 
anug familiarities, which men always recollect with plea¬ 
sure when the/ afterwards meet fh the world. 

The time dedicated {.o their studies was just upon the 
eve of elapsing, when a tailor brought .loaniiot a velvet 
coat of three colours, with a Lyons waistcoat luadcintbe 
first taste; the whole was accninpanied with a letter, di¬ 
rected to Mopsicur de la Jeannoticre. Colin could not 
help avImtRhg'tlR coat, though he was not at all envious 
of it; but Jeannot imincdialely assuniod an airofsiiperi- 
lority, which perfectly distressed bis conip.iiiinii. h'roiii 
this moment Jeannot stiidicil no more ; be admired him- 
aelf4n the glass, and despis.'d tbn whole world. Soon alter 
a valet-dc-chamhre arrives post-ln-te, bringing a seeon I 
letter, which was addressed to ittonsieur the iVt irquis dc 
la Jeannotiere; it was an order from Monsieur tlm father 
that Mvinsicur tlje son, should set nut for Paris directly. 
Jeannot ascended the chaW, and stiefehrd out Ids hand 
to Colin, with a smile of protection surficicntly dignified; 
Colin felt Ids own insignificance and huist into tears : 
Jeannot departed in all his glorv. 

Those readers who like to be instriiote'l as well as amused 
must know thathlonsirur Jeannot, the father, had very ra¬ 
pidly acquired a most immense fortune by business. Do 
you ask how it is one makes a great fortune t It is because 
one Ls fortunate. Monsieur Jeannot was handsome, and so 
was his wife, who had still a ceitain bloom about her. 
They came up to Paris on account of a law-suit, which 
ruined them ; when fortune, who elevates and depresses 
mankind at will, presented them to the wife of a contractor 
for the army-hospitals, a man of very great t-ilent, who 
could boast of having killed more soldiers in one year 
than the cannon had blown up in ten. 

Jeannot pleased the lady, and his wife pleased the con¬ 
tractor. Jeannot soon had his share in Ids patron’s enter¬ 
prise; and afterwards entered into othei speculations. 
VVhen once you are in the current of the stream, you have 
nothing to do but to leave your bark to itself; you ivill 
make an immense fortune without mnrh‘ diffinilt^. The 
mob on the bank, who see you scud along in full sail, open 
their eyes with astonishment; they are at a loss to conjec¬ 
ture how you came by your prosperity ; they envy you, 
at all events, and write pamphlets against you, which you 
never reftd. This is just what happened to Jeannot the 
father, who quickly became Monsieur de la Jeannotiere, 
and who, having purchased a marquisite at the end of six 
months, took monsieur the marquis his son from school, 
to intr^uce him into the fashionable world of Paris. 

Colin, always aflectionatc, sent a letter of compliment 
to his old schoolfellow, in which he wrote his " thete Ihiea 
to eontr^ulate” him. The little marquis returned no an¬ 
swer ^ Colin was perfectly ill with mortification. 

The ftilherand mother provided a tutor for the young 
marquis. This tutor, who was a man of fashion, and who 
knew nothing, of coqrse could teach nothing to his pupil. 
Monsieur wished his son to learn Latin; madame wished 
him not: accordingly they called in as arbitrator an au- 
Aor,whowiis at that time celebrated for some very pleas¬ 
ing works. He was asked to dinner. The master of the 
house began by asking him ; “ Monsieur, as you under¬ 
stand Latin and are a courtier——.’' 

" I, sir, understand Latin I not a word," replied the wit, 
and very glad am 1 that 1 don’t; for there is not a doubt 
but a man always speaks bis own language the bettor, 
when his studies are not divided between tliat and foreign 
languages; look at all out ladies, is not their yivacitymore 
elegant than that of the men I Their letters, are they not 
wntten with a hundred times the animation? Now all 
this superiority'Hiey possess from nothing-dtse but their 
„ not undeistanuing Latin.” 

*' There now I was not T in tlie right ?*' said madam : I 
I wish my son to bo a wit: that he may make a figure in the 


world; and you sfie if he learns Latin lie is inevitably lost* 
Are comediesalr operas nlayed in Latin ? In a lawsuit^ 
does any one plead'in Latin!» Do we make love in Latin ? 

Monsieur,, dazzled- by all this ratiocination, gave his 
judgment: when it was finally determined that the young 
marquis sKbuldno't lose his time iu becoming acquainted 
WlthCicm, Hordee-and Virgil. But then what was ho 
to iearnjt for he must know something: could not^e be 

shown nitriq.fifosraphy ? . , 

“ whMwduld that serve?” replied the tutor:," when 
monsieur the marqufs- goas to any of his esisites, won’t 
the postillions know which Svay to drive him ? They 11 
ceitainly take care not to go out of their way; one has no, 
need of a quadrant to travel with; and a man way go from 
Paris to Auvergne very commodiously, without having the 
least idea of what latitude he is under.” 

•• 'Vou are right.” replied the hither; “ but have 
somewhere heard of a very beautiful science, which is cal¬ 
led astronoinv, I think,” 

“ Tlie more's the pity, then,” cried the tutor ; does any 
one regulate himself by the stars in this world ? and iy it 
necessary that monsieur the marquis should murder him¬ 
self by calculating an eclipse, when ho will find its very 
point of time in the almanac, a book which will teach 
Id'll, moreover, the moveable feasts and fists, the age of 
the moon, and that of all the priin;. 'cs in Kuropo.”' 

■Madame was entirely of tlie tiftiv’s oi>inion; the little 
inaiquis was overjo;'ed ; the father was vciy much iin- 
decided. What hinat iiiy son loirn, then I” saiu Se_._ 

“ To make himself agreeable : if,” replied the friend 
wliom they i.ad consulted, " he knows but how to please, 
lie knows eveiy thug . that it In an art he can learn from 
Ids mother, without giving the least trouble cither to that 


master oi this.” 

Althisspeecli, madame embraced the polite ignoramus, 
and said to him, “ It is very plain, sir, that you are the ^ 
most learned roan in the wliole world ; my soil will owe ‘ 
Ids entire education to you ; however, I eonccive that it 
will 1)0 as well if he should know a lililo of history.” 

“ Alas! madame, what is that good for!” replied he : 

” there is nothing either so pleasing or so instructivo as 
the history of the day ; all ancient history, as one ofeur 
wits observes, is nothing hut a pre-concerted fable ; and as 
for modern, it is a chaos which no one can disintricate : 
and what does it signify to monsieur your son that Char¬ 
lemagne instituted the twelve peers of France, and that 
his successor was a stutterer ?” 

" Nothing was ever better .said,’’ cried the tutor; the 
spirits of children are ovei'wlielmcd with a mass of useless 
knowledge ; but of all absurd sciences, tliat which, in my , 
opinion, is the most likely to strifle the spark of gcidiis, is 
g-oinetry. This ridiculous science has for its object sur¬ 
faces, lines and points, which have no existence in nature; 
ten thousand crooked lines arc, by the mere twistof ima¬ 
gination,* made to pass between a circle and a right 
line that touches it although in reality it is impossible to 
draw a straw between them. In shot*, geometry is nothing 
butan execrable joke.” 

Monsieur and madame did not understand top much of 
what the tutor said; but they were entirely o# his opinion. 

” A nobleman like monsieur the marquis,” continuerl he 
•'ought not todry up his bramsjwith such useless studies, 
if at any time he has occasion for one of your sublime geo¬ 
metricians to draw the plan of his estates, can’t money buy 
him a surveyor ? or if he wishes to unravel the antiquity of 
his nobility, which rises to the most obscure times, caq’the 
send for a nenedictine? And it l« the same in every other 
art. A younf[ lord, Ik n under a lucky star, is neither 
painter, musician, nor sculptor; hut he makes all these arts 
nourish in proportion as his magnificence encourages them; 
and it is much better to patronize than to exerbise them. 
Enough that monsieurthe marquis has a taste'; let artists 
work for him: it is in this we have so great reason to fay, 
that meo of quality (I mean those who are very rich) know 
every thing, without having learned any thing; becausOj in 
fact, they at least know how to judge of everything which 
they order and pay for." 

The amiable ignoramus then took up the conversation. 
“ You have very jdstly remarked, madame, thatthe great 
end of man is to rise in society setioosly, now, is it by 
science that success is to bo obtMned?^ Does any man m 
company even so much as think of tallung about geometry ? 
Is a man of fashion ever asked what star rose with the sun 
to-day ? Who wishes to know, at supper, if the long-haired 
Clodia passed the Rhine?” Nobody, without doubt, 
exclaimed the Maichioness de la Jeannotiere, _ whose per¬ 
sonal' attractions had somewhat initiated her in the polite 
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world; “ and monsieur n^/soa oufilitnot.ora^ h^gont* 
ttsbyatudjrineall tliiatrash; JBat, after aU, wSatshalliie 
learn 1 for it is but ri^t that a jroi^g lord ahot^d hnow^ow 
toshineupon oceasioni-uioon^tearniy hjaabaMd. aerjrjUat* 
ly obaerve'i. 1 romeraber hearing an .old abb^eay once', 
that the mog^delwiitful (ifallfpbsiitble ASieupee- waisonte 
thin^ of which i have forgottep. the, name a buKt begin* 
• with aaA.” “ iVith an h, mada'nie; it was ftot hortMt'are 1'^ 
" No,^t wa* not horticulture he raeaiits'it liegih?> I tell 
you, with an h and ends with a ry.” ‘‘ Ah! LutnlfMand 
you,niad«tthc, ’tis he'-aldry i heraldry ie ipdeeira VMy pto-' 
found scienct>, but it'has been out oCfashion ever since the 
custom of painting arms on carriage doors was dropped. 
It was once the most useful thing in the world, in a well 
regulated state : but the study would have lieimme endless; 
for uow-a-days there is not a hair-dresser but has his coat 
of arms ; and you know that whatever becomes common 
ceases to be csteuincd.” At length, after having examined 
the mcritsand dements of every science, it was decided that 
monsieur the marquisshould learn to dpnee. 

Nature, which does every thing, had bestowed on him a 
gift that quickly developed itself with a prodigious success; 
it was an agreeable knack at singing ballads. The graces 
of youth joined In this superior talent, made him looked up¬ 
on as a young man of the greatest promise. He was be¬ 
loved by the women; and having his bead always stulTed 
withsSngs. he manufactured them for ms mistresses. He 
plundered Bacchus and* Cupid to make one sonnet; the 
Night and the Day, foranotherg the Charms and Alarms 
for a third; but as he always found in his verses some feet 
too little, or some too much, he was obliged to have them 
corrected at twenty shillings a song; and thus ha got .a 
placein the Literary Year.bytheside of the La Fares, the 
Chaulieus. the Hamiltons, the Sarrasins, and the Vultures 
of the d.ay. 

Madame the Marchioness now thnnght she shouM gain 
the reputation of bring the mother of a wit; and gave a 
'supper to all the wits in Paris accordingly, '/’he young 
man's brain was presently turned ; he acquired the art of 
speaking without understanding a single word hc5aid,and 
perfected himselfin the art of being good for nothing. 

When his fathe. saw him so eloquent, he began to regret 
very seiisioly that he had not had hissiii taught Litin ; for 
inthat case, he roiiM have bought him such a valuable 

f slace in the law. I'he mot'iei whose sentiments were 
ess giovelling, wished tos ilicit a regiment for her son ; and 
in the meantiinc the son fell in love. Love is sometimes 
muA expensive than a regiment: it cost him a great leal; 
while his parents pinched themselves still more, in urdei to 
live among great loids. 

, A young widow of quality in their neighbourhood, who 
had put a very moderate fo tune, h.id a great min 11 > lesolve 
upon putting the v.asc riches of .Monsieur and .Madame de 
la Jcannoliereinaplaceof seeurily, which sne could easily 
do by appropriating them to her own use, and marrying the 
young marquis. She attra.cted him, suffered him tortuve her 
and gave him to understand that she was not imlifferent to 
' him, drew him in byalegrees, enchanted, and vanquished 
him without much didieulty: sometimes she g.tve him 
praise, and sometimes nilvice, and quickly became the fa¬ 
vourite botlibif his father and his mother. An old neigh¬ 
bour proposed tbeir marriage; the parents, dazzled with 
the splendour of the alliance, joyfully accepted the offer, 
and gave their only sun to their intimate fricnii. The young 
marquis was thus about to marry a women he adored, and 
by whom he himself was beloved; the friends of his family 
cun^atulated him, and the marriage articles were just 
about to bo settled, whilst all hands were working at their 
wedding clothes and songs. 

He was one morning upon his knees before the charming 
wife, with whom love, esteem, and friendship were about 
to present liim : riioy were tasti.ig in a tender and auim,ti¬ 
ed conversation, the first fruits of their felicity, ami were 
paggelling out a most delicious life, when a valet-de- 
chambre belonging to madnmethe mother came up quite 
scared : “ Here is very different news,” said he: " the 
bailiffs are rtnsacking the house of monsieur andmadarae ; 
every tiling is laid hold of by the creditors; nay, they talk 
of seizing your persons ; and so I raade.haslc to come and 
be paid my wages.” “ Let us see a Ifttle,” said the mar¬ 
quis, ” what all this means; what can this adventure 
be T' ” Gm”smd the widow, “ and punish these rascals— 
go quickly.” He runs to the house; his father was al¬ 
ready imprisoned ; all the domestics had fled, each about 
his own business, but having first carried away every 
thing they could lay hold on j his mother was alone, with¬ 
out protection, without consolation, drowned in tears; 


nothing reniaiued but the fecollectiou of her fortune, the 
recollectiSn of her beauty, the recollectiiHi of hor errors, 
and the recollection of her mad profu^ness. 

. After the son ha.1 wept a long time viyththe mother, be^ 
ventureit to say to her : *' Let us not despair; this young 
widow loves me to distraction, and is still more generous 
than rich, 1 can an.wer fur her; I’ll fly to her, and bring 
her to you.” Ho tlieti returned to hU mistress, and found 
her in a private interview with a very charming young 
officer. “ What! is it you. Monsieur da la Jpannotieri t 
what do you do here'! is it thus you have abandoned your 
mother ( Go to that unfortunate woman, and teil her 
titat I wish her every happiness: Ixain in waA of a 
chamber-maid, and Iwiflmo^t undoubtedly give herthos- 
preferenre.” ‘‘My lad,” said the oifi.'er, " you seem well 
shap^ enough; if you arc incline 1 to enlist in my corapa- ■ 
ny, rn gi', '• you every cnrouragoinent.’’ 

Thenianmis,ihuuderstrupk,and bursting i^ith rage, went 
in quest of Vii old tutor, lodged lus troubles in his breast, 
and onked his advice. The tutor pra;>9sed to him to become a 
preceptor like himself. "Alas'” saidthemaiquis, " I know 
nothing; you have taught me nothing, and are indeed the 
principal cause of all iny misfortunes.” As he spoke this, ho 
sobbed aloud. " Write romances,” said ,a wit wtio was 
present; " it is an excellent resource at I’aris.” '•* • 

The young man more desperate than ever, ran towards 
his mother’s confessor, who wasaTheatin in great lepute* 
troublingluinscif with the cunsciuncu-. ot women ut the first 
rank only. As soon as Jeannot saw him, he priHti^ted 
hiinselfbefore him. " Goot) heaven f monsieur marquis,” 
said he, " where is your carnage I how does that respect¬ 
able lady, the itiarcliioncss your mother V’ I'lie poor unfor¬ 
tunate youth related the disasters of his family ; find the 
farther he proceeded, the graver," the cooler, and the more 
hypocritical was tliu air of the Theatin. '* My sun,” said he 
" it has pleased heaven to reduce you to this; riches serve 
but to corrupt the heart; houven has theref.ire conferred 
a favour on your mother in bringing her to this miserable 
fcUte.” 

’’Yes, sir.”—" Her election is thus rendered the more 
sure.”—" Hut, father, resumed the marquis'"in the mean¬ 
time, is there no means of obtaining relief in the world f” 

“ Adieu ! my son; there is a court-lady watting for me.” 

The marquis w.is ready to faint: he was treated in pret¬ 
ty much the same way by all hts friends, and gained more 
knowledge of the world in half a day than he did all tlio 
restof his life. 

As he was thus plunged into the blackest despair, he saw 
advancing an old-lasnioned sort of calash or tiit^-<;art. 
with leathcrcurtains, which wasfollowed hy,foar enormous 
waggons well loaded. In the chaise was a young man 
coarsely clothed; he had a countenance round and fre.sh 
breathing all tlie complacency of cheerfulness : his wife 
a little liruniiettc, fat, but not disagreeably so, was jolted 
in beside him; the vcliiclu did not move like the carriage 
of a petit-inuitro, but afforded the traveller suiflcient time 
to conte'iiplaie th t marquis, motionless and abyssed in 
grief as he st i > 1. " Eh! good heavens!” cried the rider, 

‘11 do thinkthatis .rcaiinot,” At this name the marquis 
liftidup his eyes; ihs chaise stopped. “ It it'too true. 
Ills Jeannot,” sigitud the marquis. The fat Ijjtie fellow 
maile but one jump of it, and flesv to embrace his old schodl- 
lellow. .fnannot recognized Colin ; and shame and tears 
cover'd Ills face. " You have abandoned^ me,” said 
Colin; but tuoiigh you are a great lord, 1 will love you 
for ever.'' Jeannot, confused and heart-broken, related 
to him with many gobs a part of his story. “ Come to the 
inn whore I lodge and tell me the rust there,” said Colin ; 
"embrace my little wife, and then let’s go and dine toge¬ 
ther. 


They all three set forward on foot,jheir baggage follow¬ 
ing behind. " What is the meanii^ of all this equipage ; is 
it yours f” says Jeannot. " Yes, itisall mineanuray wife's. 
We are just arrived from the country, where 1 have the 
management of a good manufactory of tin and copper; 1 
have married the daughter of a rich dealer in utensils 
which are necessary both to great and small: we work 
hard ; heaven has prospered us: we have never changed 
our condition; we are happy ; and we will assist our friend 
Jeannot. Be a marquis no longer; all the Keatnew m 
the world is not to be compared to a friend. You shall go 
back into the country with me, I will teach you our .trade;,, 
it is not very diflicult; I will make you my parwusr, aanwe " 
will live merrily in the very corner of the earth whore we , 
were born, ” 

The astonished Jeannot felt himself divided between 
grief and joy, between affection and shame; and said to 
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himjell: "Allmy fashionable'frien'ls have betjayedme, 
knd Colin, whom ltdespiaed, alone comes to my relief." 
«\V hat an instruction! The BOodni!<’of Colin’s soul elicit, 
ed from the breastSjf Jeannot a spark of nature which all 
the world had not yet stifled ; he felt himself unable to aban¬ 
don his father and mothe.-. " We’ll take care of pur mo- 
ther;’'sai(l Colin; “iinl as to your father, who is in pri¬ 
son, 1 understand tho-e matteis a little ; his cr^litors, when 
they see he has n.ithm. to pay, will make up the matters 
for a very trifle; I'll uiideitake toraanai;ethe whole l)u«i- 
noss." Colin quickly released the father from prison: Jean¬ 
not returneii to tlic fountrv with his parents, who resuinad 
their foimer prole-isloas; he married a sister of Colin’s, who 
iieinft of the same disposition as her brother, made him 
very happy : and Jeannotthe father, Jeannot the mother, 
* and Jeannotthe son, now saw that happiness was noctobe 
found in vanity. 


CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG AUTHOR. 


My first attempt in literature was a review of a poetical 
work. I had been dazzled by the brilliant irony of Jeffrey, 
andl (nyjpd^s.'wectivR venom of Gifford : soT dissected my 
author, if not with the di'Xtcrity of either of these qentle- 
.men, with, at all eients (as 1 tlioui'hl). eonsiderabte pow¬ 
er of knife. I copied out my manuscript in a beautiful 
hand, and on fine paper: and T carried it to the eminent 
publisher of the Q—Iv Review. I was foreed to wait for a 
considerable time before I was introduced to that distin¬ 
guished person: at last he eondeseended to he visilile.. 

" 1 hjjve brought you, sir," said 1, with an air of triumph, 
“ an article for yrtur Roviotv.’’ 

" Oh, very well, sir,” said he drily; " I shall take care 
to forwurrt it to the editor.” 

Somewhat offended by the tone in which these words 
were spoken, I said - * 

Then, sir. I’ll trouble you to send it immediately for 
his inspection, and let me have the answei, at farthest, by 
to-raoiiow.” 


“ That can hardly be, sir," replied the coiirl liooksellor, 
I’n his haughtiest toir*; " however, if you’ll call again heie 
in a week, you shall have his opinion on your paper.” 

I was not exceedingly flattered by this Indiaviour: how¬ 
ever, as 1 had tendered th.’ p.iper, I did not choose to with¬ 
draw it suddenly : I th-ieforc said that I should return in 
a week, and left mv Ms. (which I regarded as at lo,ist as 
precious as any to be hereafter unrolled at nerculanrum) 
in the hands of Mr.-. 

In a fortnight (for I did not like to he too pimetnaO I 
called fur my iMS. When I saw Mr.-, I ciciilv dis¬ 

covered that he had as completely forgotten my person as 
my valuable manuscript. 

" Mr.—a—I beg your pardon, sir,” said the courtly book¬ 
seller, “ but I have really forgotten your name." 

" My name, sir, is Hawke,” I replied:"! have taken 
the liberty of calling on you for.”-. 

" Oh, yes, you have called about your Treatise on the 
Art of Cagving.” 

_ " Something in the cutting-up-line, indeed, sir; but mine 
IS a review.'’ 


" Oh, yes! I remember. “ The, Review of the last Ses¬ 
sion of Parliament.” Really, I have not had time to look 
over it yet, Mr. -a—Jones.” 

" My MS. sir," I replied, a little disconcerted, wa- a 

review of a nnctical work for your Q-ly publication; 

and the article had nothing to do with politics." 

" OK, I beg your pardon, Mr,—a—Toms : but surely 
you did not leave it with me!" 

“ 1 did, sir, a fortnight ago; and I was to have called for 
Hina week." * 


" Then why didn’tyon call for it in a week, as you were 
told 1* cried the bookseller, reddening. 

" I thought in allowing a longer period 1 was conferring I 
a favonr—buti now find I was mistaken.” 

" Damnably mistaken, indeed, sir !• cried-, “ an® I 

now doubt veiy much whether I shall be able to find your 
MS, at all: however, 1 have not time even to look for it to¬ 
day, for. I’m just going to the Admiralty: but if yoa’lt call 
to-mortpw, or Wednesday, or Thursday, or Friday, or Sa¬ 
turday—yes, aay Saturday—111 have it looked for, and 
(found, if ■' r 

1 w«s obliged to put up with this ungentle rub; for know- 
.ing and feeling that the very sight of the bInrrM, blotted, 
mnd^len-thousand-nmes-correcteil oneinal MSfwasa hpr- 
ipr too potent for my nerves, I resolved to call on——on the 
appointed Saturday. 


-t' 

On entering his saloon, about two o’clock, I found the 
bibliopole just selling off fur his country-lioiise. He re¬ 
cognised me, and recollerted my business at once; and, 
without allowibg me to speak, he cried out— 

" Oh, you come about that cursed M3.—I can’t find it 
any where." ♦ 

“ Hut, sir, I must request that you will make a /lew 
search for it »nio." ^ 

" What, sir,! do vou think I have nothing to dalsiit to 
hunt onf rejected articles t Besides, I’m just setti'ii; out for 
my coiintrv-fiouse:—my carriage is Uovv waiting.”* 

" Oh • 1 cry voumetcy.” 1 replied, “ but at least 1 have 
a right to my iVI3., rejected or not. Perhaps some other 
editor may place a higher value on it than yours.” 

" Sir,I tell you the MS. is lost; however, .jusflot me know 
the value you set upon your rejected article, and you shall 
have a check for the amount." 

“ I don’t want money," cried I, indignantly. " I want 
to see ray article in print." 

" I tell you, sir, shouted the angry bililiopole. " I had 
rather pay a hundred pounds—av, fiv« hnndral pounds, air 
—tlian disgrace my Review or my shop by the publication 
of vovir arliclc.” 

In saying these, words he left the room, battened down 
stairs, and got into his carriage, leaving me stupifieJ at 
wliat I had heard. i 

" Well," thought I, as 1 slraye^i musing along Picca- 
(hlly, “ I'll copy my MS. anew, and sen' it to the E Im- 
burgli Review. How——»will giuisli bis tecli; 'vhen he 
sees it in print in a review at least as full of talen; as his 
own'" 

Uonsoled by this reflection, I hastened home-ward, to.ok 
out mv original scrawl, and begin to copy. Hut, alas! 
I could not recall the delicate corrections wbieli I Ind 
made in my first copy: mv hopes were dimivl liv llie 
tliniight that my article had been once leieetcl: the 
meaning of the contracted words had vani.slied, in many 
instances, from mv memory; and, afler writing out li.ilf-a- 
(lozen sentences, I found my task as puzzling as if mv M."?. 
had been written originally in M, Cliampollioii’^ Phunutiu 
Hieii'glvohies. 

" Well,” said I, throwing down my pen, “ 1 from this 
hour renounce reviewing. iMy style, 1 think, i- light and 
vivacious —I ’ll write magazine articles- so here goes •’* 

A tiiagazine ailicle, which all iny friends assured me 
was Inilliant, was accordinglv produced ; and I liislcnod 
with il to the house of the pnhlisher of the N. HT. M, lu 
a few flays afterwards 1 called to ascertain its fate, and 
wa.s usliercd into the publisher’s private room, 

•A slender gciiticmau, of small st.iturc, rose up to re¬ 
ceive me ; and*when I had announced the purport of my 
visit, ho said in a hesitating manner : 

“ Why,—sir,—wo—really—feel,-eh ' —greatly fa¬ 

voured by—your communication;—hut-eh I—you see 

-*’ flferc lie made a full stop.] 

" Sir A’said I, 

“ The cdilor-thinks—that there’s—a—a good deal— 
great deal of-a—talent in your^paper—but ••then — 
ch'- 

I bowed, in expectation of more. As notiupg came, I 
ventured to ask if my article was rej 'cted 1 
" Not—exactly rejeeted,” was the replybut here — 
is••-llic article, n'e don’t—like - urn! - otlier peiioHeals — 
admit-nny—um !—any—cli I—attack:.—[r.aiighing and 
rubbing Ins hands{—on-any liuily. The editor thinss— 
your -ch I—paper would—a--suit a certain Scotch maga¬ 
zine—the publisher -is — now in town - at -the **** cOHee- 
housc in—a—the Strand, bhating up—for contributors— 
like youiself," 

After a few complimentary words. T hastily took my 
leave, and walked down to the ••• coffee-house. . I sent up 

my Ms. to Mr.-, Ho begged 1 would remain a few 

minutes in the coffee-room, while he glancerl over my pa¬ 
per ; and, as soon as he had done so, I wts summoned up¬ 
stairs. I found Mr.-a m m about fifty, not particuhr- 

I y refined in his manners, but of a shrewd expression of 
countenance, his features eminently Scotch, ana his accent 
no less so. 

“ Sit down, sir,” said he. "I have just looked at your 
aarticle. Ye have tawlents ; but, dag on't' we hive .so 
mauycontreebqtors o’tawlent, that it’s no easy to dUtin- 
guisb—haw I haw I haw I wliicli is best." - 
“ Sir, you do me too much honour to class me among the 
clever contributors to your magatinc." 

" Oh, sir! ma mag'zine has no contreebutors that are 
not clever. My stats I what would Europe—no to siv the 
ivor/d—think, if an aarticle were to be seen in tux Mag'zins 
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that was written by a dunce—or a Cockney—which is just 
the same thing.’’ 

As 1 am a native of the metropolis, I was half inclined 
to believe the latt compliment intended for myself; but the 
nest sentence undeceived me.9 

" Na, na. sir, ths Mag’zine has killed aw thae Creatures 
J)ag An’t! they were muraered—clean murdered—by Z.” 

" BvZ., sir!” lesclahned. “ I never heard of him.” 

\ Mever heard of Z.! He killed Keats, and 
banished (.eigli Hunt.” • 

" Both men of taleht; and the first, I think, of promis¬ 
ing genius.” 

“Na, na, sir—awfu’trifling—awfu’trifling. Cockneys, 
Cockney*! Ye canna write in maraag'zineif ye like 
the cockneys. Ah, harrid! harrid !” 

" They h ive contributed their share, sir, to the literature 
ofyliR agp.” 

"Them contreebiite ' They never contreebnfed any 
tiling to The Maf'zine!" 

. “ 1 dare say not, sir. But tho Cockneys, as you call 
them, are men of talent, for all that.” 

“Ah, sir, I see ye’ll no do for the Mag'zine. Ye praise 
the Cockneys. Tak awa’ ye’r paper. It will do better 
for the Ijondaii readers! haw' haw' haw ' Its owre Clork- 
n^v Cor Knbro—the modern Awthens^ the birth-place 
o’ Tn». Mag’zine!” 

I ha^tenM from the presence of the .Scotchman, equal¬ 
ly lionified by his accent, and glie nvowcl principle-, 
of THE Magazine, as he called it. Never perhaps was 
the definite article more properly applied. I took 

liis hint, however, about the L-.M—.and se.nt my 

papei to the editor, with a note reque'-ting p'-r.nission 
to wait upon him on a day which I named. I kept the 
aiijiouilinent, and was introduced to a young gentleman 
of r-isliionabl'! eaferior and polite manners I (is mode of 
speaking, however, was evidently model!-d uponthUof 
tl^ superfine portion of onr young men of fashion, and 
sounded very like the tones wliKh 1 h 1 1 one.. loM'd when 
dining a( the Guards’ Club. Tlic young gentleman ro-e 
O' ,>'>Iitely beckoned me to a seat, and then aldresscd 
ini' thus: — 

“You vv—have.—aw—sent a paper—aw -to the—a.v 

— I.--VI-, I believe !” 

“Yes, 1 did.” 

" Wc'-aw—make it—aw—aw—a rule never—aw—to— 
aw—read, or—-aw—aeccpl—aw -anv—aw—article—un- 
Ics;—aW—we know souijthing—aw -of the —iw—wri’nr.” 

" I suhuiil. sii, that this is bad policy. You o'" course 
are right in nine-tenths of the cases; but you are wroug 
in the tenth.” • 

sVhy, we—aw—goon—iw—general princinles : wj -aw 
• know—aw—that in—aw —following these—we-aw— 
canupverbe- aw—wroug: I -aw -therefure must-u'.’ - 
leluctantly — iw -return your—aw —article. I laresav-aw 
flint-^-aw -it is—aw—extremely clever; but—aw -oii^ -a'v 
--orinciples-^aw—do not—aw —allow me—aw—to read it." 

I w.os ten times more inortified and provoked by this re¬ 
jection of iny paper un prinriple than by both the others : 
however, I consoled myself ny writing an account of my 
various failures,tin the hope that thii one may not rank in 
the list of mv Rejected Addre$$i$. 

L. 15, AVtaiy. EmvAiiii L. Hawke. 


COLERIDGE. 

On tha Tuesday following, th.t half-inspired speaker 
came. Iwas called down into tha roon where he was, 
and went halt-hoping, hall-afraid. He received me very 
graciously, and I listened for a lung time without uttering 
a word. 1 did'not sufler in hii> opinion by iny silence. 
“ for those two hours,” he afteiward. was pleased to 
say, “ was conversing with W. H.’s forehead'’’ His 
appearance was difiTeient from what 1 had anticipated 
.from seeing him before. At a dtstauce, and iu the dim 
light of me chap«i, tlure was to mo a strange wildness in 
111. aspect, a dusky obscurity, and I tliought bin pitted 
wit*! t ie small-po*. His complexion was at that time 
clear, and even bright— 

. ■ ” A* are tha children of yon asiire shoan." 

His forehead was broad and high, light as if built of ivory, 
with laige projcctinif eyebrows, and his eyes rolling lieneatli 
them like a sea with darkened lustre. "A certain tender 
bloom his face o'erspread,” a pnrple tinge as we .see it in 
the pale thoughtful comolexions fif the Spanish portrait- 
painters, Munllo and Velasquez. His mouth was gross, 
voluptuous, opeu, eloquent; liis chin good-humoureu and 


round : b8t his nose, the rudder of the/ace, the indeif o 
the will, was smsdl, feeble, nothing—like what he has done. 
It might seem that the genius of liis face as from a beighi 
surveyed and projecM him (with sulficient capacity and 
huge aspiration) into the world unknown of thought and 
imagination, with nothing to support or guide his veering 
purpose, as if Columbus had launched his adventurous 
course for the New Work! in a scallop, without oars or 
compass. So at least I comment on it after.the event. 
Coleridge in his parson was rather above the common size, 
iD.aliaingto tha corpulent, or Tike Lord Hamlet, “some¬ 
what fat and pursy,” His hair (noil, alas ! grey) was 
then black and glossy as the raven’s, and fell in smooth 
masses over his forehead. This long pendulous hair is pe¬ 
culiar Ip enthusiasts, to those whose minds tend heaven¬ 
ward ; and is tra.ditionally inseparable (though of a difiTcr- 
ent colour; irom the picture^ of Christ. It ought to he* 
long, as a tiharacter, to all who preach Cfcri.t rnirijled, 
and Coleridge was at that time one of those!— Haslitt. 


THE TACI'ICIAN. 

Welliiigto'i and Bonaparte were all very uim JiUi i v tlyir 
way as to tactics. Tlieypla medbattlosandsiegeswmi very 
coiiiitlerable skill, no doubt; but can either of these men 
be fur a moment compared to the tactician who has for 
twenty years lived upon the fat of the Ian'!, without sp>end» 
ing a shilling on tlio essentials ut meat and drink—who 
has for this period quartered himself on his fricn Is and 
acquaintances without cxh.iiisting their paticuce—who 
never knew, during all that time, what it was to w.tnt a 
dinner, or to have a six-peiice to p:ur for one ? This is what 
I would call generalship. This li a display of tactics, and 
such display, too, as leaves all that Wellington or Bom- 
pa rfc ever did in that way, far, very far indeed, in the 
shade Your true tactician n genor.illy a man in the wane 
of life—one who has seen a goO'l deal of tho wi'ld, with¬ 
out gaming much by it—who has lost the t.iste for active 
industiiuus exertion, without flagging a jut in liis love of 
the good things usually purchased thereby—a min uncon¬ 
nected with family or kindred, but of unbounded acquain¬ 
tance. To what profession he may have b.dongeJ, is not 
of much consequence; itis only oocessiry tint lie should 
have once li ’cn in some priifession, so as to establish tha 
circle of acquaintance in which he moves, an 1 upon 
which be operates. He inU'.t have boen in a condition to 
give, and must actually have given, two or tlirei- dinners 
in hi> day; and althou'li his friends w mi l, in the ordina¬ 
ry course of things have long since forgotten these—and 
no wonder, for it may have been full fifteen y.mrs since 
any onehf them had their legs b moa'Ii his miliogany— 
it is now his busine-.'S to remiml them of them, and to taka 
care that they sliall not, cvui in spite of themselves, be 
ungrateful for bis ancient ho.pitalily. It m-ist noi be for 
a moment thought, however, that the tactici in’, position 
in the world is a sinecure, or that no acoo.nplisli nc its of 
his part are necessary to a successful practice of his art. 
'I’o imagine this, would bo to imiginea very absurdghin'. 
He must be constantly on the alert to make the most of 
circumstances ai they occur ; for where he has dined to¬ 
day, he can have no hope of dining to-morro'W, oay, per.- 
haps, not for a week or a fortnight: yet to- iionow must he 
provided for. He must, therefore, be perpetuilly thinking 
what is next to be done, and how it is to be done ; laying 
plans, combining circumstances, and calculating o i events. 
Is this life a sinecure ! I should think not. .Vltliougli 
he pays nothing |jor his living in the coin of the pocket, oe 
pays handsomely for it iu that of the brain. _ 

With regard to the tactician’s accomplishments, again, 
these must be multifarious, and of the most attractive 
description. He must be an invincible listener. He must 
have a ready knack of saying little agreeable things to the 
females of those families he is in the habit of quartering 
upon. He must never take offence at anv thing that may 
be said ifr done to him b^any member of any of tlis sai 1 
families. On the contrary, if the boys should pin half a 
sheet of paper to bis back, or tie his skirts to his chair, ha 
must appear the most delighted of the wnole pai tv when 
the discovery of their ingenuity has been made. * he ta^ 
tician mustalso at all times be ready to rise or sit, as ha 
sees—and he sees all these things with an almost superna¬ 
tural promptitude and distinctness of vision^wtU be most 
agreeable to his host. He must, moreover;^ a man of 
sense, intdiigent and well-informed; possessing a store of 
anecdote and tale, suited to al| occasions and circum¬ 
stances ; refined, coarse, sentimental, huinorous,^ wd 
pathetic. He must, moreover, sing a good song—this is a 
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perfectly indispensable qualification—and he £ust sing it, 
too, the moment he is hid. Above all, he must have the 
‘same tastes, preifleclions, and prejudices with his host, so 
far ar matters of i'uporiaiice are concerned. He may 
take the liberty of diftiu mi? with him on suhjecU of little 
moment but he most conduct his opposition with great 
skill and prudence, for it is an exceedingly nice operation, 
lie must know exactly when to stop. The least error here 
would beifatal. Hut when very dexterously Wnaged, a 
little oi>p')sition raiherdoes good than harm; anil iheex- 
pciWiiccil laclici.iri knows this, and practises acconlingly. 

it I ti'ii .il) olutidv necessary tnal the tactician should 
be iravcll' d, hnt ii 14 .1 mighly advantage to him if lie is. 
it fill Indies liini with ii woilil of amusing talk. He c.niild 
live on .1 vi it In f’aiis alone, and witlioiit any tea%oi wear 
ol Ills ingciiiiilv, fnr a couple of twelve-months ; and C.oii- 
stiiiitiiioplui or tiraiid (hiii 0 4 woulil most likelv he to him 
equivalent to an aiinuUv for life. Iris the elia.'in of the 
tactician’s cimvcisiiyion, either in recounting what lie has 
seen nr wh.it he has hoard or rend, that gives him so niiich 
piirch.is(. iipim his friends, lie keeps the conipanv in 
easy and aiiiiising gossip, tells laughable stuiies when tiiorc 

L" upf ^'”po“ of diilness spreading round the table; 
and by ibis sort nf knaek in enlivening a party, he 
brings himself within a tiidn of fixing on you a belief 
tli>it he is a great iicquisiliaii at the tlinner table, and 
that you, the entertainer are the obliged party lallier 
than he. 'I’here is another feature in his tactics that 
should not b" niiiittcd. Me pi’iys a good hand at whist, 
though never any way sulicituus to adjouin fnr that pui- 
POSC 4 Whist, liowover, is a favourite game with him. 
He likes It hecaii-e iti.jme of the depaitmnnts ol his re¬ 
venue ; and he likes it still more il he jilays on the sunc 
side with his host. Yet he dues not admire deep plav ; ami 
in this respect the lady of the house fully aeeunlswith him. 
Penny pjint', or so, are tls! limits to whieli he willingly 
extends the game ; and as h? is, liv excess nf praetiee, an 
adept in this kind of perlormaiice, he generally eurnes olf 
from SIX pence to eighteen-pence at a ilown-sitting, cither 
of which sums forms, of course, a most valuable acquisition 
to his exchequer. 

The superior ingenuity of the tactician completely baf¬ 
fles the peiietratioo of Ins entertainers. Every ti iic he 
appears at their table, no matter how oitcn it he, it seenH 
to them the result of men; chance, or they are even so lar 
iiiipousi upon as to imagine that his company was of their 
own seeking. It was no .such thing, if they only knew the 
truth. 11 is-appearance was neither the result nf chance, 
nor W.IS it by anv means a tliiii'; they ilesiicil. " Hw din¬ 
ing with you to-day, iny good .sir, for iiist.mce, was the 
triumphant issue of ttie deep-laid scliemus of a week. 
You simple man, you, don’t you recollect meeting the 
tactician 011 Monday last“ 1 do; but what of tli.it t" 
“ Why, did you not tell him that you had bought a 
horse I” *' 1 certainly did.” “ Did he not then draw yon 
in to say something very favourable of your purchase!” 

Why, 1 daie say he did.” When he had done this, 
did tie^iiut dexturioiisly introducii some convers,ition, re¬ 
garding your mutual friend Mr. Dawson’s horse, which 
ho pr<uscd; and weie you nor tempted, on hearing him 
praise tile said huisc, to say that you svere inucli mistaken 
if your little brown mare would nut beat it to sticks at a 
trot!” "Yes, I assuredly did say so; and it was that 
cooveraation Ihcit led to the run we had together ihe other 
day.” “ Exactly so, and to the dinner tliat followed ’ 

“ Yes, 1 believe so.” “ Well, iny good sir, don't you per¬ 
ceive in all this the transcciidanl geiiiu.. of the tactician. 

He it was who hroughl about the matc.li. He it was 
who proposed that it should lie for a dinner and a dureii. 
He it was, you woll knosv, who acted as umpire on the 
occ.ssioa ; and he it was, us you equally well know, who 
acted a.s ciuupier at the dinner which followed." 

Your tactician, although he bets none himself, is a great 
ancourager ol this practice in others. Un tliese occasions 
be endeavours to accuinplisli two •things—first, that he he 
appoiq,!^ umpire, and uuxt, that the stake be of such a 
desci'ipmn as be can partake of. He says, that to bet for 
money is ungentleiuanlikc, and that the parties had better 
make it a "dinner and a drink.” To e'hatside fortune 
may inclioe isa mitteruf no moment tobim; for let who 
likes lose, be is sure always to be a gainer. 

Amongst t^east complex and simpler of (betactician's 
operations, isWfway-laymg you. Even this, bbwever, re¬ 
quires some geniiis, and well does the tactician, know it. 
The least appearaifiid of premeditation or deeiin on bis 

f mrt, would be fatal to his bopus. This operation, there- 
bre, requires to be managed with great delicacy a id skill. 


liefore describing his proceedings in these cases, however, 
it Is proper to premise, glial the tactician’s victims on such 
necasiiins must all lie gentlemen whose residences are, as 
the advertisements say, about ‘‘ ten iniiiate.s’ walk from 
town”--an indispensable firciimstauce tliis, as it presents 
facilities for the tactician’s operations, without wlj^ch he 
could do no good, and of which a town residence is ens 
tirely de'tiln te ; since, in the tatter case, you iqight go 
home by fifiy ilifTeriMir ways, and might come tioin any 
one of a thoiisaiiil dilfirent pnintsSif ^lie city. .Mow, in the 
former case the <'han>'e is, that there is only one way that 
can ultimat'-ly lead you to your own door, and, nf course, 
let you have been in what quarter nf the town you please, 
this wav voii must eventually take. Well. Tliou, we shall 
suppose your dinner hour to b' four o’clock; vou area 
punctual man—I lie tactician knows this. You leave your 
shop or conntiiig-linuse exactly at ten minnti s.tu I'dur— 
well docs the tactician know tins jUu, .mil he pioceeds 
j accordingly. He starts in the same di.irctioii at a quarter 
I past three pieciselv, stretches away into the country for a 
mile or so; returns at a quick and hurried pace, if it he a 
\ warm day, hat in hand, wiping the perspiiatioii fiom his 
I forehead, and exhibiting every symptom of ha..te and busi- 
I ness; and finally encounters you at exactly ten and a half 
) paces from your qwn door, for he calculates his mainEin re* 
j with as much nicety and pn-cision as a inilit.iry bngiueer 
: would do the spiinging of a Tnine. The meeting is of 
I course wholly unexposted on your part, .ind, to all ap- 
i pearance, it is equally soon his; and this, u-i has been 
•nlrnadv elsewhere hinted, is one of the most d«lica'“ and 
dilh’eult operations in the wliule of the tactician's practice. 
'J’here. must be no hesitatiaii in his address, no conlii'iun 10 
Ills manner, no sheepishness in his looks. His salutation 
must be bale, hearty, and resolute. He must, in shoit, 
do the thing clean and boldly. Well, then, we suppose 
that the parties have eomcin contact. “ ll.>, -Mi. VVanile 
—where have you keen ! ’ says the poor, simple, misiiV 
peciiin? victim of the tactician s designs, aildiessing liiiii m 
a fiienilly and afl'.ihle tone. “ M.'cii ! my de.ir or,” re¬ 
plies the latter—.iiid he slops short for an iiista.it, not 
caring to come to p.nticiihirs 011 this point; “been' my 
dear.sir; 1 declare 1 am peiteclly knocki d up ;” and lie 
wipes his I'oiohead iiilh tiie air of a man ui tin: last suge 
of exhaustion, lli next iiiqiiires wliat o'clock it is, and 
is exceedingly surprised tufiinl that it is within two niiniites 
nf lour. Me had no idea it was so lai in the day. 
'i’hiiigs, however, are heginning to look daiigei(>us,^or the 
victim has not yet said a syllalilc about the tactician’s 
“ stepping in,” and there is not a moment to be lost. The 
latter, thcii'fore, has now iiuiucili.Uc recourse to liLs 
but siiiost expedient. He commences a particular aiiil 
apparently anxious inqiiiiy reganling cvciy individual 
member of ih.. family, “All well, all well, thank you,” 
says the delighted husband and papa ; *' hut don't take iny 
wordYor it. Ml. Wardle; just step m and see.” I’tie bu¬ 
siness is done, you perceive, good reader. I'lie tactician 
shys a little, verv cauti(iu.sly howewer, but finally walks m, 
gets a comturtable dinne., and drink- for at le.ist three 
liouts. We say, drinks tliiee hours, for there is no reck¬ 
oning his libations by tumblers or any othiA' means. Pro¬ 
perly. the tactician iliiiiks but one tumbler; but this he 
protracts and extends in such a manner, that it is virtually 
as good as four. There is always sometliiiig wrong about 
the tactician’s tunihlei. It is either too weak in the spirit 
or in the water, 01 in the sugar j and he is accordingly 
every minute lingering the matenaU for new supplies of 
those vuiious articles —and yet no one ever sees him taking 
any thing. Either the movements are so quick, that, like 
the spokes of a gpiiMiiiig-v heel, they altogetlier escape ob¬ 
servation, or III! contrives, by means ofa perpetual now of 
talk, to take oirattention. He can time tlie^king ot these 
supplies with uiiconimoo dexterity. He waters at the 
least inleiesting part of his anecdote; sugars w||ea the 
interest is advancing ; and exactly at the instant v^ien his 
host is roaring at the sting ot the joke, dashes in as much , 
alcohol as will keep him diluting for diaif an hour to 
come. 

A dinner obtained under the circumstances above de¬ 
scribed, is not valuable for its own sake alone. The tacti¬ 
cian has learnt, in the coarse ot s ime small talk with the 
hostess, tiiat there is to be a dinner party in the house on 
,'Tbur-day next. He take-no particular nonce ofthecir- 
cuinstauceatthe instant, but he turns it to excellent ac¬ 
count afterwards. Ho calls at his host's shop the day be¬ 
fore the dinner is to take .place, and asks uiin when he 
saw Shaw, a mutual acquaintaince. who, he Loows, U to 
be one of the intended paity, and inquires wiieihcr ae 
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think* he has any cli‘<n(;e of seeing him aaonj asheisex- 
tremely desiTOD') to meet with him. Here, again, the sim¬ 
ple man i* taken in. He candidly^ells him that his friend 
IS to dine with him to-morrow, and kindly adds, that if 
he wdl lie one ot the parly, hy will tliun have an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing him. Done again, you see, godil reader. 
A bari^ain i* struck ; the tactician is triumphant. But 
*8till tint is not all; for oiu of this dinner he contrives to 
knock^hree or four more, so that in place of eating him¬ 
self out of a living, as might he feared, and as, indeed, 
would ceTtamjy lie the Tate of an infeiior practitioner, In; 
i.s constantly increasing his nrsources, and that, too, bv 
the very process which one would think the liest calculat¬ 
ed for exhausting them, ills field of operations, in fact, 
is daily widening, and he can now, at an advanced peri¬ 
od of his career, cumm.uid a dozen dinners for one that 
he could achieve at its eo ‘imenccment. 

'Amongst the srn.ille. oos'-iva ic'i which enter into the 
gcner/il rule of the t.iriician s roii.luct, is an uniform ni- 
banity of manner towards the servadts in those houses 
which he is in the habit of visit ing ; and to this part of his 
tactics the reader’s adinir.iti»ii is most especially reipiestcd, 
liucuu.se it i- really worthy of it. It produces what is so 
much desired in Eurepe by pnlitirians—a nicv"" balance of 
power. It prevents all co-operation between maid and 
tni4res» to llie pre|iii1ice of the t.ictici-fti, and seciir“s to 
liiin at all times a rcarlv as'ccss, at least to the outwous of 
the domjcile; an>l he well know., if tliese be. on.-e gained, 
the rest is comparatively e.isv. Possession is nine points 
of the law, nine out often. The counterscarp once taken, 
the garrison mii.t fall. It is. in short, a ma-ier-stmkc of 
policy, and is founded, it is presumed, on similar principle 
witli that which guided Mi. I’itt, when, hv ihe orcction of 
Imi racks, he aimed at scpaiatiiig the military fuim the 
civilians. 

It will not impart a very incorrect idea; or rather, posi¬ 
tively, it will impart a very coned gen’ral idea, of the 
tactician’s system, to say that it very mucli resembles ih it 
ingctiioiis piece of mechanism called an orrerv. Hi. 
niacldnery appears to the eve eqirilly complicated, Im* 
then it proilutvs also llie most IcMutifnl, regular, ainl 
lianncmioiis motions. Let him hut turn the hamlle whidi 
commands the whole, and von will s-'O, not, to he sine, 
Jupiter, Mars, nr V.*o'is. hut h eikl'a-t-, dinoiMs, and 
siipjicis, revolving rniin I him in smooth, deli tlitfiil, splen¬ 
did, endl‘ss sm j ||„ ,]||,, fo.tliag anotlier, and an 

C<f|n#itely liasinoiiio i, arniigeinent in the whole, thmigh 
an iinpicparcd eve would have expected to .se ■ nolhing hiit 
co'’fn'ion. 

Haying n.rw had a glimpse, of lli ■ tactieiar^ in his active 
Vapicilv, 111 fill pursuit of Ins eallnig, wo may take, wlial 
very few can uhtiio, a |ic'‘;> of liini at home. The house 
in winch he. resides i. kepi hy a duceiil widow who lets 
lodgings, and who gives him an iparlmmit on moder.iir 
terms. Bhu is a timid, and, has fre pn iitlvbeen, an ill-used 
woman, it being unit lling the ninnlier oflodgers who used 
toelopt witlioiit coiniiu! lo a settlement with her for their 
accommodation. Hut nine she is greatly assjsti'd m 
discriminating and investigating hy her respectable 
tenant, Mr. ,Wardlp, who looks to her rigliis, makes 
out her hills and proceeds on any iinportant nii-sion 
yvhicli she may require lo set on foot. Bv thus mak¬ 
ing himself a nueessary evil, or a neccs-iry good -it 
is all one - in the lioiiseholil, he is not calle.il upon lo 
lay out ranch on his domestic a rangemeiits. At home, 
he is the pink oftcnipcrancc and regularity : for his slee. 
dor inbome barelypays hia lamll.uly and his washerwoman. 
As for the matter of breakfast, it is a m.-il he is care.less 
about. In his opinion, it is a stiipitl meal, hardiv worth 
lioc>ling, and may be put over In a single cup of coffee, 
and a morsel of bread without any butte. Breakfast, «uch 
a* it is, being swallowed, he walks out precisely at a quar¬ 
ter to ten, and is generally seen or heanl Jio more till half¬ 
past Meven in the evening, whe.n he re'urns pretty witll 
saturated, but not absolutely tipsy. His presence at the ! 
donron these ^casious is iii'lic iteil hy a protiacle.d shuf¬ 
fling and scraping about the key-hole with his check-key ; 
for .although by no means drunk, he is somewhat unstea¬ 
died by the six or eight hours’ drinking he has had, and 
has considerable difficulty in finding the aperture. This, 
however, he at length accomplishes, and enter* with a 
firm heavy tread,<0ashed face, and a general air at once nf 
bustle and precision. Having gained hie bed-room, he 
thrmvs hiinselfdown in a cUair.anJ, before beginning to 
undress, fixes his eye tis steadily as he can upon the flame 
of the candle, and, with a seribns face, commences think¬ 
ing over the proceedings of the day; bis train of thought 


he winds u^ by taking a bii^’s-eyo view of the intende « 
proceedings of to-inorrow. The latter ^ave been all al- , 
ready adjusted, but he just runs them over in his mint! to* 
see that all is right and tight. This done, after a minute 
and tedious process of careful deliberate fitting, adjusting, 
depositing, placing, displacing, and replacing, {icc., for 
livery tiling be does in dressing and undressing is done by 
rule, even to the tying of his niglit-cap, ho tumbles iuto 
bed, and, as he has eaten lather a heavy supper,is imiue- 
•liatcly a.ssailed by his own peculiar night-marc, an entire 
roasted ox, which he conceives is placw upon his breast, 
and pressing liiiii to death. * 

•Amongst his pleasanter dreams is his being at Bob • 
Anderson’s at dinner, on who.e. hospitable board appuars 
his favorite dish, ii roasted hare ; for, bo it observed, your 
tacticiiln, ultliongh hucan putiip occ.i,.iimally with any sort 
Ilf fare, 1)0 it ever so plain, IS^ct a bit of an imicure, and 
has an cspccl-d relish for good things. This liabit heac- 
, quires—it is not perhaps natural to hiyi- from his peculiar 
I way ofliving, which tiece-sarilv piescnts hliii witli great 
! variety of aliment, and thus induces a cciUiii degree of nice¬ 
ty of choice and discriminatiiin ul i.isto. • 

The tactician is neces-arily |■xtrelllcIy partirjjjr about, 
and careful of, hi. wealing apparel, for he iiii’i^t^iiTllafil a 
gc ilcel appearencu; and vet the mlv lioij.* he can ever 
m-lvlgi' ill tif getting a new coat, is its being tlii'i.vn up U) * 
him by an earlliqiiake or sum' otliei cniiviil.ion of nature; 
iiootlmr curtAfi/ means present them lelvcs of olitaining tifls 
i idispc.nsuble garniiMit ; and ase.arlhqiiakes happen Iml very 
larely III this qiidiler ()l the world, he must, as a matter of 
eour.e, he luriieiibaily iiiixioiis ahmil the wcll-hcing of 
the one lie li.is. I'his carv and anxiety about his cfothes 
generally extends, in an especial •inamcr, to Ins linen, of 
ivliieli he makes out a neat imeiitory every lime he gives 
I'leni to the wa.'herwmii 111, iinil as legiilarlv eli.;cks them 
hy the said inventory on tlieij Teliirn. As ho has only 
(iifee shirts, and half a dozen neckclotli.s, this process 
does n It take up much of his time, and it picvents his 
s nail stock lieitig miidu Icsn hy any ueP.irious practice on 
the p.iii of his Wii.heiwnman. 

The tactici.in dues not always confino his ingenious 
npeialions lo the rity. lie has a few frieniU here and 
I 'lere thi'oiighont the country, with wlioni he likes to riira- 
I'Si -111 the slimmer weather, riiecoiintn peijilc.ire even 
bellet siiliicets lor the uxeicise of Ins tale it than those in 
the I'ity. Nitui.illy and by circiiins'anees, they aie more 
hospitable, and the piescnce of a »ti'.itigur is less lionble- 
s line than it is apt to he with a eiti/eii, whose tim“ is 
F inerally occiipieil to the last minnle. The t.iutician, 

I .iw-vei, sometimes (ires even the coiinliy people. \Ve 
have hcaiil of instances where he mamlested such tena- 
I ty, that the good folk were at length obliged to propose 
)Mying a visit to a neighbour for a few days, in 01 dor to 
yet him oiil of the liimsis. Tins failed entirely. “Dli.tlie 
(iordotis -I know the Gordons verv well, and willjast go 
viilivoit, I have not seen iiiy friend Jack this many .1 
div' ami I daiesav I should have h“eii calling upon them 
V. Iielher or no." Seeing this expedient of no avail, the 
gotid peopl" ehanged their play, and talked of removing 
t,>sen-h,itlimiiq'iaiters, on aecount of the eldest hyy, who 
was timihleil with the seuivv. The laetician, Imwever, 
was not lo be treated in tin. scurvy iiianiier : he proposed 
ktieping house open for the.n till thev slinnld return, .'ll 
li'iigtli, diiven almost desperiitc, they bionght in the pain- 
ti is oooii him ; wliieli was finallv attended wi‘h the de- 
si ed effect, \olliiiig -not even the taetieiao—could stand 
the pamtiTs. 

Notwitlistaiiding ull that lias been said, however, we 
li ive hiihuito spo’.en only of one description of Ucticuu. 
iNow, there arc two—the ai live amb the passive. Jle 
V horn »e have attempted to ilesciibe is the active taciieian. 

He reijuires to work fur liis living. The other leads a 
much idler life, and yet lives nearly equally well. This 
b; iiecoinplishos by erectUg an entire and regular system 
ai the •inset of his careelf; which system consists in liU 
at ranging a complete set of dining hour, for each day intlie 
week, and a set of breakfast and supjier ones on tlm s.imo 
p ineiple. Here, it will be seen, there can be no gi-eat 
variety, no great cboicc, but then there is certainty; and the 
pissivc tactician, who is generally a qniei niiauibitibus 
Tson, prefers it on that account. Aliiiuugh, liowfiver, , 
e is saved, by this course, from all troubliaiii plotting and 
planning, and from all risk of being without a diniter; al¬ 
though, in short, he incurs no farther trouble during the 
re it of liis life, alter he has once erected his system aiid set 
it propeily a-going, yet it requires no small share of-tact 
and nerve to get this system erected. While furuiiug it, « 
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hiwa giuat many diiagreeablfca to eocouater, in the 
shape of sulky lo8ks, dcitiaU, and evwions. Against all 
• these he must bear up manfully, and must repeat his 
attacks again and again in the face ot all soits of dampers 
and discouragenieuls. Dy this fortitude and perseseiance, 
he gradually weais out all opposition, and finally succeeds 
in conveitinfc himself into a regular member of the family. 
All idea of resHtiiig his encroachments, or attempting to 
diolodge him by sinislei expedients, ate ullimatt'ty abandon¬ 
ed iu despair. The unhappy family quietly resigns itselt 
to its fate, i’he tacucian is in peaceable possession, and 
bas\aken such a bold as nothing but open violence could 
ove'icouu. Kvory Thursday, iSlr. W. is now cxpectid to 
dinner ; and every Thuisday, Mr. W. regularly graufies 
thisaiii'able I'xpeclatiun. 

'The individuals of thi'< class have generally neatfthough 
nut remarkably new clothes. They have seen better days, 
and establJhed several claiids of very ancient acquaint¬ 
ance, 1'hey arc wl^t is called pleasant in ednversation, 
and, even with all the iuinahatiun ot their mode of lite, 
command some respect loi then niislortuncs or their ge¬ 
neral character, 'fhere is nothing that these gentlemen 
so ni iirli j^ r n ail and detest as any change in the Older of 
tllhigr'i^lliicn they have established, such as a proposal on 
the pait of any one of their enteitainers to alter their 
dinner day—say from Tuesday to Wednesday. This 
change in itself would be of no moment to them; for one 
<fey IS as good as another; but then it would aOecl the 
whole Hysteni. 'J'lie latter would require to be altered from 
top to bottom, and in such an operation there would he 
considerable lisk of the whole coming down together, like 
acaAle ofcaids,and falliugin ruins about the eaisofthc 
hapless architect; He ^ight, in short, as well begin to 
erect a new system altogether, as attempt to introduce such 
a change as this. The c.illings, the notices, the warnings, 
the hints, the explanations^ the coaxing, the wheedling, 
which such a proposal, if insisted upon, would entail udon 
the tactician, would be at least equal to any thing he had 
to encounter at tlie outset of his career, while to the whole 
falls to be added the constant risk of his siitfering an entire 
defeat in some nncomplyiiig quarter ui anoilivr. 

We could enlarge a good deal upon tins character, but 
we are tacticuns ourselves, though in a diD'ciciit way, and 
always desire to stop before exhaustiug the patience of the 
reader.— Chamben'i Edinburgh, Journal. 


LOW HON .SHOPS. 

The lightness of the fabric of the London houses affords 
an opportunity for opening up the ground storeys a> shops 
and ware-houses. Where retail businesses are earned on, 
the whole of the lower part of the edifice in front is door 
and window, adapted to show geods to the best advantage 
to the passengers. The London shops seem to throw 
themselves into the wide expansive windows, and these, of 
alt diversities of size and decoration, transfix the provincial 
with their charms. The exhibition of goods in the London 
shop Windows is one of the greatest wonders el the place. 
Every thing which the appetite can suggest, or the fancy 
imsgiiin, would appear there to be congiegiated. In cveiy 
ether city there is an evident meagreiicis m the quantity 
and assortments. But here there is the most remarkable 
abundance, and that not in isolated spots, but along the 
sides of thorough-fares, miles in length. In whatever w.iy 
you turn your eyes, this extraordinaiy amount of mercau- 
tile wealth isqtrikingly observable ; if you even penetrate 
into an Mley, or what yon think an oU.ciiif> court, there 
you see itan full force, and on a gieater scale than in any 
provincial town whatsoever. It is equally obvious to the 
stranger, that there L> here a dieadlul struggle for business. 
Every species of lure is tried to induce purciiases, and mo¬ 
desty IS quite lost sight of. A tradesman will cover the 
whole front of his house with a sign, whoso gaudy and 
huge characters might be rend^ without the aid of g gloss, 
at a mile's distance. He will cover the town with a shower 
of coloured bills, descriptive of the extraordinary excel¬ 
lence and cheapness of his wares, each measuring half a 
dozen feet square, and, to make them tbepiore conspiemms 
will plaster them on the veiy chimney top«, or, what ap¬ 
pears a very favourite situation, the summit of the gables 
of a house degtroyed by fire, or any otiier cit^mity calcu¬ 
lated to attraet a mob. In short, theie is no end to the 
ways and means of the London tradesmen. 1 heir iuge- 
nuity is racked Ih deriae schemes.fqr attraewg attention, 
and their politeness and. sanvity ot manner exceeds almost 
what couTd be unaigined. li et it is ell sur^e work. 'Their 


A. 

civility is only, a thin veneering on the natural character; 
after pocketing your money, they perhaps care not though 
you were carri^ in ail hour hence to the gallows. But 
why should we expect any thing else 1 It would be too 
miicli for human nature. J'he struggle which takes place 
for subiystence in London n particularly observable in the 
minute classification of trades, and in the inventive faculty 
and activity of individuals in the lower ranks. Money is 
put in circulation through the meanest channels. fSothing 
IS to be had for nothing. You can hardly ask a question 
whout paying for an answer. I^epaltriest sefVice which 
can be rendered is a subject of exaction. 'The shutting of 
a coach duor will cost you two-pence; some needy wretch 
always rising up, as if by magic, out of the sjjrect, to do you 
tins kind turn. An amusing instance of this excess of ru- 
finemenlin the division of labour, is found in the men who 
sweep tile crossing places from llie end of one street to 
anollier. 'i liese crossings are a sort of hereditary propo'rty 
ot certain individuals. A man, having a good dual the air 
of a mendicant, stands with his broom, and keeps the pu..- 
sage clean; lor exercising which public duty, the hat is 
touched, and a hint as to payment muttered, wliicli, i;i 
ma njr cases, meets with attention, fur there are a number uf 
good souls who never miss paying Jack for his trouble. 
We happen to know a gentleman vvho never passes one of 
these strecl-swclfpurs without laying a contiibutmn into 
the extended and capacious liqt. A mossing » re>:koned 
valuaiilc III propurtiuii to the extent oi the tnoiougii-fan,. 
It is bought and sold liRe a post in ibu arnw. and may bo 
left by will. Woe lie to tlie marauder who .n'lld tak.: 
illegal posse.ssioii, like a squatter in the backwoods, without 
regular transfei! All tiie brooms in the capital would 
be at once shaken in deleucu of the owner; and if the 
interloper got ulFatiy thing short of absolute extinction, lie 
iiiight esteem himself fortunate. -Some of tlicse cro-sin.'i 
ill Hie city are perhaps worth from two or three iiundiens 
a-year; and it is said that, on a late occasion, nite of th.: 
iiirtinibent.s bequeathed several thousands oi puiinds. So 
mncli lui a guud London crossing. 

The constant thorough-fare on the pavements of the 
inly always forms a subject of wonder and curiosity to 
the stranger. When the town is at the fullest in winter 
and spring, the pavement is choked with passengers, all 
floating rapidly on in streams in different directions, yet 
avoiding any approach to confusion, and in general each 
rounding any ditf cult obstruction in the way, with a deli¬ 
cacy and tact no where else to he met with. Many (Of the 
strangers who arrive in London from the country are 
possessed with dreadful notions of the dangers to be en¬ 
countered in all directions, when walking along the streets. 
In their youtli they have carefully perused, a tattered coj^ 
of “ Barrington’s New London Spy,” a work which, as i 
iiiattor of course, horrified them with accounts of img- 
Jiuppers, cul-purses, footpads, and others, who subsist* 
on waylaying simple passengers. Before they leave 
home, they sew up their money in the linings of their 
clothes, and resolve never to show more than sixpence 
at a time—in public. They als6' determine to have all 
theii eyes about them wheresoever they go, and make 
up their minds never to appear a.stonishe{) at anything, 
lest they be singled out for robbery, and perhaps murdei. 
Catch them, if you can, going any way but iii the main 
lines of street; the Strand and fleet Street are their r«- 
^lar beat, and they would us soon think of crossing the 
deck of a line-of-battle snip in time of action, as venture 
tliiough any of the narrow streets or short cuts. No, no ; 
they know better than do that. 

Strangers make a serious inisealculatioa when they ima¬ 
gine that tiiey are to be annoyed or plundered on the 
streets uf London. These atieets aie now as well regulated 
as those of any town in the empire, if not l>eUer, and no , 
one is liable to interruption or spoliation unless be court 
the haunts of vice, or remain out at improper hours. You 
may at all times of the day walk along without sdfferiiig 
the slightest molestation. Nobody will know that you are 
there. In the midst of dense moving, crowds, you are as 
itiuch a solitary as in a desert. You are eUt an atom in a 
heap; a grain of sand on the sea-shore. It is this perfect 
seclusion that forms one of the chief charms of a metropo¬ 
litan life. Von depart from a retired part of the country 
where yuu cannot stir out unobserved, and, plunging into 
thu over-grown mass of humanity, you there live and die 
unobserved and uncated for. 


Paiirren akd Pubushko mr M. Caow, at tub Immaii 
P aiiss, No. 14,‘EsrLAMAoa Row, Calcotta. 
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ON LOVE-AND-POETRY FOR CHILDREN- 

BY CAPTAIN M'NAQUTXN. 

' There be some people (physiognomonically 
** grave and reverend,” but by qo manner of tneand 
intellectually ” potent”) who are prone to declare 
—supposing them writers of some sort—that they 
could not bring their minds to the concoction oi 
such childish stuff as stories for ciiildren, or ])oeti- 
cal addresses them-unto; and wjto wonder, all of 
a hehp, how any sensible man or woman can either 
read or write such particular puerilities. These per¬ 
sons are just one d.-gree betow the class who des- 

{ lise poetry generally;—people of one walkofintel- 
ect, and whom you bewilder the moment you take 
them a stroll into another held ; or so ue ilowery- 
hedged, bird-melodied, beautitul little bye-path. 
You may tell me a hundred times over of the Cam¬ 
bridge Mathematician, who saw nothing in Par.a- 
dise Lost, because it did not end with a Q. E. D. 
and you may ask me if I can deny that the Profes¬ 
sor was a man of great ability, lie could not have 
been a diiiicc certainly, inasmuch as he appears to 
have m istered Euclid; but I shall tell any critic, 
or reader, that he lies under a mistake, who avers 
that the capacity of that Cantab was—in the feasi- 
ble range of mind—equal to Milton’s, Shak- 
apsare’s, Scott’s, Byron’s, e. id genus oiniic; every 
one of whom would, I verily believe, have stopjied 
in despair at the Pons Asiiiorum; over which the 
Professor would have strode trium{)bant, in their 
stupid presence, as easily a.s' I should walk over 
Waterloo Bridge after paying the toll. How com¬ 
prehensive, and how altogether nobly endowed, 
was the mind of Canning; and yet he wobld write 
political or other squibs, and make puns, as readily 
as Hood himself,* or any small contributor to the 
Nem Monthly Magtuine —vvhich indeed has long 
been heary in its light articles. Look again at 
Scott;—Songs fur his children, and stories for his 
grand-children ; after a National History, or per¬ 
haps in the middle of an elaborate Biograpliy, or a 
critical Review! Byron the same:—His mental 
tnmk, like the elephant’s material proboscis, could 
and did bend the tree to the earth, or pick a straw 
up from it. And it has been truly said of Shak- 
sj^are that he would lay down Lear or Hamlet, 
to touch up (in his vocation of manager} the dull 
production of* some mere play-wright of the time; 
aud having bestowed upon it a few flashes of his 
genius, just suiiicient to sustain it on the stage, 
would rccyor,^ the ma^um opus, with no more 
sense of having been interrupted than if he had 
only been to crack a pint of eherris sack at the 
boar’s head or the mitre. To go ” from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe,” has been the faculty of 
must gifted siiinds,—from Homers and Ho¬ 

races, of hundreds and thousands of years ago, to 
the Byrons and Southeys of the passing day,—and 
1 do maintain that the mind wlwh is cabia'd and 


cribb’d between the boundaries of a single pursuit, 
is no more to be compared (useful though i^ be in 
its limited sphere) to that which doth glance from 
earth to heaven; than the horse which drags^ th*e 
boat by the one narrow path, along a canal, is ta 
be }lht in competition with the wild Arabian who 
scours the champaign„frec; or even V> Ihe magni¬ 
ficent hitiitcr who, nc.\t to free, flics over hill and 
dale, with all his powers and ifnergiea in the pas¬ 
time. Be all this as it may, a number of our 
greatest modem genuises have condescended to 
write for and to children. Byron, Se.''<iit«,f,pcj^hart, 
Hemans, Edgeworth, and many more, of both 
se.xes, are instances of this,- and with ])uets whof 
compared to the Iiest of them, are minor poets, but 
nathless right good ones,—such as Watts, Htint, 
Huwitt, and others in abundance,—it has become 
almost a mania to address most beautiful poetry 
and prose to their own ufl'spring (where such exist) 
or t ) the class of children, Including even infants. 
The trutii is that such writing, when it is good of 
its kind, has a charm for a large circle of readers; 
iK'cause though the actdal majority of people may 
not be parents, yet, what is oRen a more respecta¬ 
ble liody,—a large minority—are so ; to say no¬ 
thing of the fact tiiat among the childless, many 
j are closely connected with children, and many 
I think it probable and desirable that they shall one 
day posses 1 them ! Such readers, therefore, of 
child-poetry cannot fail to meet with sentiments 
and situations as applicable to their own “ sweet 
innocents” as to tliose directly intended by the 
writer; and, as in many other household tmngs, 
what cannot he made as good, or at all, at home 
is procured from the shop; so the poesy-hearted, 
but not pocsy-lieaded, mama is glad to avail her¬ 
self of the poet’s power, and to apply his picture of 
some child aflcctionately to her own. But, on the 
question of love for children, as denoted l>y this 
turn of mind to write for them ; let not t!ie reader, 
if he values (we always call the reader he, when 
speaking of the genii.s) iny opinion of his overstand¬ 
ing (as though one’s intelligence, like the*vulnera- 
bleness of Achilles, lay in one’s heels !)—let not, 

I say, the reader, if he values what I have mention¬ 
ed, permit himself, or any other person for him, to 
imagine for one moment, cither that it is a per¬ 
sonal love for children whicli induces people to 
compose for them; or tliat there il a deficiency of 
that love to bo justly inferred from the cireum- 
stance of a poet’s never once alluding to them in 
his multifarious strains. 'Fherc are many kinds of 
love for children, and many kinds of children on 
whom those many kinds of love are fixed ; as I 
noig purpose proceeding, rather tediously, to ex¬ 
plain. Borne highly gifted individuals are over the 
occiput, and the sinciput, in love with abstract 
children, who can no more endure real ones than 
Dr. Johnson could brook a Scotchman (N. B. I 
differ from Dr. Johnson) and ^ese be the people, « 
who have formed to themselves a beau ideal of the 
innocence and delight of childhood; partly from * 
memory, of which the retrospective filter lets no* 
thing pass but the pore article ; and partly fnom 
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itya)}iauuua, which includes 2herubiui. They look 
b^k upon their ^u'^to for the cakes, the puddings, 
' f the*jams, the hohilays, the games, and carelessness 
of childhood j heedless, or oblivious, of its gluey 
boiled nee pudding—that disgrace before meat— 
iU tasks, its floggings, its faggings, its snivellings, 
its terrors, its cold toes, and tliat celeritous digestion 
which causath the abdominal boy (especial^ him 
of the public school) to be eternally bothered ity 
the cravings of the wolf. Such dreamy jiersons 
will also. 111 their idiosiiicrasy, write largely, and 
witb«greut theory of feeling, on the sweets of po- 
Veity, the line health of the ptougiiinaii (1 slimihi 
like to sjl tlieni up to a day’s ploughing) and now 
he must eiiji^ his supper uad liis bed; and, full 
ot AiXMilia and the gulden age, they will nniilfiro you 
of all things to resign your C.vil or your Stall ap- 
])uiiitmeiit, and hasten to turn shepherd, with a 
crook, a pande on, and a mossy bank ;— as if tliere 
was "heifllffll Salisbury plain, nor a drizzly day, 

< pur a raw wind, nor a soaking mist, in ail Great 
Britain and Ireland. Ueuliy when one hears of 
Buub a proposition being seriously made to a Mem¬ 
ber of Gouiieil, a Secretary to the Supreme Go- 
vemineul of India, an Adjutant General, or a 
Lieutenant upon half batta; one is tempted to 
think ttiat the propoi|uder iau.st be e.vceedirigly 
eiiihusiastic—to say the most charitable thing that 
can be said of him. Well, that is the way some 
people have of loving sipall children. Aiiotlier 
class love ail children merely because they are chil¬ 
dren of real flesh and blood, and noisy and des¬ 
tructive. Such persons are bachelors who visit in 
the house.s of. those married peu|>Ie whose quivers 
are full; and who are surrounded, on entei ing the 
“nursery grounds,” ivitii laugh, yell, roar, and 
other caeojihuny ; who jiicoiitineiit scat themselves 
on the floor, and, burrouiided with tiie “ blessings,” 
make the peaceable \ isitor ipute cerCaiu that chaos 
has come again. W hen those people marry and 
multiply, they are deligliled willi their own ciiil- 
dren, without regard to mind or disposition, and 
never again cordially like the little posterity of any 
other being. Another race there are who cuinbiue the 
good qualities of the foregoing species witli several 
other good qualities, whicn to the aforesaid are alien. 
They behold eliildreii tvitli butli a poetic and a pa¬ 
rent^ eye; prefer ciiudreti of sweet dispositions, 
and ap})areat intellect, and personal beauty; but 
do not turn away from those with whom nature 
hath dealt more sparingly. They evince their love 
of uhildrg)!, and take pains to let every one be 
aware of it,—not from the mere boast of conceit, 
but because it is upiiermost in their thoughts; and 
they encourage it, as a hallowed feeling, to grow 
and strengthen.' Lastly, there are those who like 
their owu child, as they like their own horse, or 
their own ass, or^ their own any thuig else, and 
tbeir liking is nut the result of selfishness, but of 
a mixed lecliiig of contentment, and something 
perhaps of pride. I'he lirsl class i have mentioned 
are much given to illustrate, often very beautifully, 
and always with real as well a'a poetic feeling, their 
subjects, of prose or verse, with similes and allu¬ 
sions conueii^ with Uieir sunny recollections of 
ciuldhoodjd^^ flowing from the relative positions 
of parent child; and they thu.s soften tbeir 
readers’nearts^^ at the same time> that diey de- 
. ligl^^eir inii!^; for I think ho reader is aver 
^it^aased t^idi^uch portions of a pben^s but on 
^e contnwy gaiMirally feels and*-^adimU l^em to be 
^pdihiliarly luppy: an4 tasteful. The t>yo last 
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I sets of persons .are those who ■ will be found ad¬ 
dressing poems on various occasions to tbeir own 
children, or writing for’children in general, or in 
a strain which embodies the feelings of parents; 
such as tlw pretty and welfknown song called ‘‘A 
mother’s joy,” or the contrast to it which, being 
less known, though just as true to life, I shall here 
transcribe. * 

A MOTHER’S GRlE-F. 

A mothci’s grief!—ah, there is much 
To i.iiie a mother's grief: 

Di'oas'! her infant's frame may touch, r 
_ While yfit its days are brief. 

To see Its tender form consume. 

And its young soft cheek lose its bloom,— 

This is a mothei's grief. 

To see it writhe'in bitterest pain, 

SVliile yet its speechles-s tongue, 

Can but by reading cries complain, 

With which her heart is wrung : 

Tis tearful, anguish’d eye to see 
Roll widely in Us agonv,— 

This is a motiier's grief. 

And when in boyhood’s riper years. 

The parting hour arrives ; ’ 

And hope with her ui'ahirnal fears, 

_ In vain, within her strives: 

'fo think that she may ne'er again 
Enfold the form she presses then,— 

'fills is a mother's grief. 

And when at length, in manhood’s prime, 

Ilerage’.s pride and joy; 

Comes d( atfi in that most tranquil time, 

Thu hie .sing to destroy ; 

Or her fair daughter’s ripen’d bloom, 

To ;“n. »tfb, unpitying, to the tomb,— 

'f bis is a mother’s grief. 

Though the love of parents for their children i» 
always most natural, yet no one can doubt that it is 
often of a description which is e.vceedingly foolish, 
and eventually detrimental. But to say that pa¬ 
rents should like all their children equally, is jpst 
(begging the pardon of whoever does say it) non¬ 
sense ; for it were neither possible nor natural to 
love a morose; malicious, thankless child, as well , 
as a sweet, generous, and grateful one : and two 
such children (or two in many respects the mental 
antipodes of each other,) are not unfreqncntly, to 
be found in the same family. But it really tries 
the patience of the looker-on when he beholds, as is 
often his lot, though it he nothing to him, the crab¬ 
bed, mischievous, tyrannic, im|) of the brood, in¬ 
dulged in all its selfish caprices by .the silly, 
provoking, injuring mother, at the ex[>5nse of 
tlie most amiable and intcre.sting. Some peo[)le 
like quiet children, and some like lively ones, and 
this is a matter of mere congeniality ; but rude 
and boisterous progeny are immitigable torments. 
But 1 have a bone to pick, or, I should m.y, a crow 
to pluck (for I rigidly dislike all vulgar idioms) 
.vith my friend D. L. R.—which three letters stand 
for the Editor of this Calcutta Literary Gazette — 
upon the general subject of this Aunt essay ; to 
wit, the love towards children. In an article^of 
lus own, now about three months of age, in this 
very periodical, he laid it down as an axiom that 
people who were not fond of children, merely 
quasi children, were no better than those objurgat¬ 
ed individuals who have not music in their souls ; 
and he maintained his point with such pertinacity 
and acuteness'that I felt myself, as Ireail it, actu¬ 
ally, and not very nadually, turning into a Hyena; 
or whatever brute beast he was pleased to consider 
the man who did aotlove<aU sorts of children in 
all sorts of ways. We have all read the Arabian 
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Nighty it is to be hoped j and all remember how 
the Afferent enchanted people used to have a sooth¬ 
ing consciousness, pendmtaUte, that is, daring the 
process, that they were by degrees becoming horses, 
and asses, and all manner of chimseras dire, under 
the irresistible wand of the transfornibr. Now, 
titey were sensible of a switch tail, and anon be¬ 
came alive to the fact that their newest Hobies 
would not fit a hopf. Eftsoons they were rendered 
cognitive of inhuman ears , and as they went to 
put on their French kid gloves they were startled 
into a conviction of their bestiality by the appari¬ 
tion of all unwashed fore-paw. So it was with me, 
as 1 perused this Editor upon the thesis of phi- 
lo-progenetiveness. It is my habit, in whatever I 
read, to begin by admitting the premises of the 
writer; because if you dissent from him in limine, 
it is no use reading any further. If he prove his 
case, on his own principle, I (differing from thi 
proposition) think him " clever, neat, and wrong 
but if he fail to make good his own averment, I 
think as lightly of his ca])arity# as I should do of 
that Bull’s exertiepis which failed to fracture 
every article in the China |^hop, in which he is as¬ 
sumed to have it all his own way. Now I thought 
D. L. R. “ clever, neat, and wrong hecausc he 
manfully made out his casp, on having his major 
admitted ; but when I study Gulliver’s travels, I, 
in like manner, grant to the author the existence 
of Brobdignag and Lilliput, and arn satisfied if he 
make his reasoning, in the sequel, correspond; hut 
as soon as I have done, I deny his syllogism in 
toto, and Richard is himself again. On this mode 
of listening Warren Hastings considered himself 
the greatest rascal on the face of the globe, whde 
Burke was pouring forth his eloquence on an as¬ 
sumption ; and I, as I have said, became even a 
Hyena by the time I had finished the Editor’s arti¬ 
cle. But, my dear D. L. R. it is no such thing ; 
fAr I have known jteople very fond of children ge¬ 
nerally, and of their own particularly; who would 
not stir one inconvenient yard to .servo a fellow 
ere .ture in distress ; and I have known others who 
did not quite dote upon the small human kind, yet 
who would go full a mile, or even a coss, to do a 
good turn to any one “ hard up,” as Adtlison ex¬ 
presses it. You would have us like all children 
(I am willing to go the wliole length with you 
against a man who bates all children, or can he 
indifTercnt to all, excepting his own) merely bo- 
cause thfy are children; or else admit ourselves to 
be the savage-breasted people you have very well 
portrayed ; hut the Christian religion commands us 
to like all men as much as wo like ourselves—and 
yet we find it impossilile to do that; nor can we 
love all persons alike,—then why, or how, all chil¬ 
dren i For ray own part, I like myself aina/inglv. 
If all people hked me half as well as I like mys»lf, 
I should t)f the most }> 0 ]>ular individual upon bio¬ 
graphical reeprd; and it should, at Inet, bs said of 
me that 

*“ He died, regretted by a po.-m, 

And all who had the happiness to know him 
which I iftn morally certain will not be the case un¬ 
der existing circumstances. What did I uot think 
of myself as I perused your article, admitting your 
theorem! ? I felt within me, the most fearful symp¬ 
toms of agreement with my numerous detestations. 

I knew I had not much music in my soul; and 
DOW conviction was grooving upon me that I had 
no children there eithey! They are right, said I, 
with bitterness, to myself, to pretty particularly 


abhor nte, for I am, in verity, as a byepaI 
betbou^bt me of the numbers w^om ipjii coQf«»iAti 
justified in their loathing. Tb|re wera the A.*s 
and the B’s and the C.'s and the D.’s and the £.’a 
and the P.’s and the G.’s and the H.’s and the I.'e 
and the J.’s and the K.’s and the L.’s and the M.'e 
and the N.’s and the O.’s and the P.’s and'the Qjs 
and the R.’s and the S.’s and the T.’s,-^all right, if 
you were. But there existed, on the other hand, the 
glorious minority—the little band of frien js—the 
U.’s and the V.’s and the W.’s and the X.’s and 
the Y.’s and the Z.’s, and the good old &c. whicli 
in my jmerile days, used to finish the unreform-, 
cd *alphal)et; and they declared you were wrong, 
andjhat I was not i hyena. Nopr some of our 
besl^" and most practically philanthropic men 
have not liked what PlauAis calls the pueri. 
infantes minutuli, in the way you would have 
them.—that is, have not been wrapjied up in, 
and enthusiastically devoted to. and 

it is a remarkable fact, and I think a new idea, 
wliich has this moment occurred to me, that Shak- 
speare was not fond, in your sense of the thing, of 
the race of children. I shall not stop to all 
over his works, and shall therefore write under 
correction, but, as well as my memory serves me, 
he has not a single sentence denoting a qiersonal 
fondness for children,’ nor does he illus¬ 
trate his thoughts, nor make similes, out of any 
materials deduced from childhood, so as to show 
that he delighted in children. Yet ho was certain¬ 
ly an amiable and a kind hearted man. Ilow.ird 
loved children, because he loved all his kind; but 
we have no jiroofs that they were peculiarly dear 
to him ; and indeed a (li.sagreeable cliild it is impos- 
ble to like. Others, again have, written fondly 
about them, who never had any, and who probably 
cared not for them ; just as poets revel, in song, 
about the delights of a country life, and “ babble 
of green fields,” who would on no account a|)end a 
month among the scenes which they describe so 
warmly and so well. Thomson had no keen re¬ 
lish for rural enjoyment, and L. E- L. ])articularly 
dislikes^thecountry; and these apparent inconsist¬ 
encies are easily accounted for. But Thomson 
delights, theoretically, in children ! 

“ Delightful task ' to rear the temler thought. 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind. 

Anil t.-aeh the young idea how to shoot 

He was a dirty fellow, too, and yet he if rote pow¬ 
erfully upon cleanliness; and he was a lacy fellow, 
and yet reprobated indolence ! But as to his 
“ delightful task,”—^is it ? 

“ Oh ! if thorn hr. pitrpat<>rv on earth, 

It is that! —It is that !" 

Bear witness ye Ushers and ye Governesses !— 
and indeed it is seldom that schoolmasters are 
really and truly/ond of children:—not in your way 
certainly, my near friend Editor of this. Maturiii 
and Byron write beautifully, aild the latter evident¬ 
ly con amove, upon children— vide especially some 
passages in his Cain—but our older Poets, from 
Chaucer to Pope, did little or nothing in that way. 
Itls quite a turn hf the present day ; and yet no 
doubt our ancestors were as fond of ehUdren as we 
are. Virgil, who was a benevolent man, sometimes 
introduces them; but then it is to qnnplete a pic¬ 
ture ; as . „ • 

'• Inlerea dulces pendentcircom osculsnati;’ ^ • 

which is almost translated by GoUsmith’a deserip-^ , 
tion of the Sire, and children, who 

'* Climb on his knees, the envied kiss to share;'' '• 
or whoever it be, if it ha not Goldinuth. 1 k^ow 

■sS ' <' * ' 
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tliat; Llfore latterly 'travelled out the tj^b of 
D»|j.^’8 argumeuti; but I only meant to refer to it 
lun^ng other thixigi. It ie really a very well written 
and a pleasing paper, especially to those who know 
that, in him, uio theory is but father to the prac* 
tice,—a fact indeed easily divined from the obvious 
reality of'feeling by wliich it is pervaded. But all 
I want to demonstrate is that some men m.\y be less 
enthusiastic^ly, and less indiscriminately, attached 
to chil(^en, than he requires them to be ; and yet 
be truly pliilaiitliropic and benevolent-hearted peo- 
j)fe : and, alsd, some persons shall write very rap- 
turodsly about children (that is to say the high stilt 
raptures) and yet not care much to hare theiii in 
the room; wl)|)e others, again^ really write and £|jfl; 
and a tliird class feel, hut, alas ! cannot comp(»e ! 
Tlie fidlowing pretty^ines there can be no mistak¬ 
ing; for they contain a pathos and a simplicity, 
wliich are ohviunsly not manufactured for the oc¬ 
casion ; whic!i the real event manifestly 

gave Tiirm. The t/nughl is a Father having parted 
from his Infant, from who n he is to be Un> long 
separated, ever again tol>eli(>ld her as a Baby. 

1 li\v9 leltth*:;-, mv child! in thine infancy swee', 

And years mu'tt roll by e'er again we can meet: 
L'jagy'.ir)! -.v!ii.-li will all 'r tint for n and tint face. 
By til J ti.m they once mnn! fBcl a l''iitiii‘r’9 C'nhi'ace. 

1 miy iiow thui! iti I'irlliuud’s b iglit season of spring. 
Full of wildness nnil joy, like a bird on lh“ wing ; 

A 1 1 thy heart's la t;h ol inns c may glad len then, 
But I’ll ne’er see the sniil; of iny ll.iby .ig tin. 

Not for inn ! -not for iiie! - is'the hlening inst.ire, 
Togiiidu thy liist pfogies, m life’s plcnsanl shore; 

I’o mark, Irom the l> id to tim hl.n.n, like a llow’r, 

'I’hy iniiiil. in its clniigjs, tliio'a;;li S'lmhin > an 1 shnw’r. 
To heal from thy tongue the Hr-t lisping; ofspe.-c.i, 

Or give what th' interpreted eye may lieseech : 

No! thy tones, may yetcheurm >, like music’s glad strain, 
But I’ll ne’er hear the voice of my t3,iii,' egaiii. 

The full h liming morn ol t'lv Ilf- 1 nnys‘e. 

But it’s ro'.e-tuiiilcd il iwning's no longer lor me; 

My ilaiighter 1 vet to my Insnm m iv pi ass, 

Gaze on her "With rapture, with foidnesi carais; 

May look on the form of my darling with pride. 

As she rcsWalmy feet or bo mtl, on by my si 1« ; 

But, oh ' this fair prospecl relieves not the piin 
Of the thought,— Ih it I'll no cr see iny liaby agiiu. 

Now, my dear and giiilelsss reader, take out tliy 
silk or cambric pocket-handkerchief, aud 

“ Hide thy tears ; 

1 did not bid thee not to shed them ; hut," 

had you, for an instant, in youraapienca, conceived 
that 1 was, hontl ft le, the author of those lines 
(praised tip, too, with such easy impuilence) you 
would have seen me on the frozen peak of the 
highest Himalaya before yon would have parted 
with a single " natural drop for you would have 
thought yourself cheated out of your sympathy by 
one who had not really a thimbleful of that article to 
his own share ; and who,—an inverse case on asiini- 
, lar principle—like Liston who would keejiyou laugh- 
iiito while he himself appeared totally devoid of raid 
ri^ presumed to excite your finer feelings by the 
diipnyof some mock or artificial sensibility. Yet, 
believe me, my poor, little, harmless, lines were 
** sootl^y foundedand cost m*->-if not an out- 
and-out tear, yet—a certain sensation of fulness 
about ^.region of the heart, to wh'ich men do not 
like ov^^f to yi4d ; and to which even Hyenas are 
obnoxious, in j^rticular cases, as if to prove them 
.not wholly oQt of.tho pale of the natiifu aSections. 
Not only that, bttf; I read, a few weeks bacl^ such 
» very pretty and. feeling little poem, in th& Ha- 
satte, from some dhe at Dinapone, oU ecading a 
child to England, - which' roally gavh me quite a 


fellow feeling for the writer. Adieu 1 oh, Editor 1 
Always admit good Child-Poetry into Lrr.^AZ ; 
but neveptl do not say* you ever Awe admitted, 
only never do) admit a particle of the triplet stuff', 
thus; . * 

Who vAs it finit did that and this 1 ^ 

And took me in her arms to kiM, 

When 1 was quite a little Miss? , 

My Moiiier— 


A KISS. 

BY nSFTAIS U'NACIITEN. 

Otc ki=s—my own, my fairest! —fling 
Thy beautoous arms around ray neck; 

Shake hick those wiealliy locks, that bring 
Their needless aid, tliy brow to deck. 

Lean thee on mv encircling arm. 

Allow tliosu pink lip; r’uiit to part ; 

Thy cheek let t loaa rond blushes warm. 
Which sprinl!!,an sinless, from the heart. 

Let thy sweet, love-effu'-ing, eyes 
On me, in ail their witchery, dwell; 

Anil breathe thoie sift, expressive »ighs. 
Which woman's puie, deep, fervour tell. 

Slay, darling!—in thy clustering hair 
Luxuriant, let my flngors twine : 

One niptur’d instant gasu,—there—there! 
Now, dearest, press thy lips to mine. 


LINES WRITTEN AFTER A CRUIZE IN THE 
B.Vy OF BENGAL, 

Oft Iiave I in Bungiila’s bay, 

Listless reclin’d at close of day, 

To mark the gentle Zeptiyrs sweep. 

With perfum’d breath across the deep, ,, 

P’i'oin the spicy groves of Serendiep! 

Oft hate 1 heard that eastern sea 
Waihle with magic melody; 

As tho* sohie brighi-lmir’d ocean maid, 

’J’rill'd her lay, as she lingering staid, 

] n the wave's green mirror her tresses to braid. 

Oft have I watch’d that crystal tide, 

With tiny sparkling Inllows glide; 

So gently that the Frigate-shell*, 

As the little wavelets rose and fell. 

Buoyant rode over the crest of Uie swell. 

Oft have 1 seen the ethereal blue 
Without one cloud lo mar its hue, ^ 

Without one spot to break the clear. 

And bright vault of the hemisphere. 

Save where streaois out the setting sun. 

His sapphire and vermilion, 

On the western wave when day is done. 

And have mark'd the glow of the molten streak 
As the sun-heams over the water’s break; *- 

Like the last bright glance that a maiden throws. 
When at fall of night to her bower she goes. 

To dream of her love in her soft repose. 

Yes—oft have I seen these charms and mqye— 

But they were not the charms o.f mj^ative shore f 
The sky was bright—and blue was the wa,— 

But they were not the cbarins of my “ mn countril!' 
Bright gleam'd the sun, as he sank to his rest, — 

But the rays, they fell not on our Isle of the West! 
The sheen ofthe fire-fly glaoc’dbnrtt on (lie stream- 
Oh where was the glow-worm’s soil glimmering beam! 
Thrice blessdd the hour, to the season all hail, 
When the bluff wind shall blow on the wide-spread¬ 
ing sail 

Of my bark, .rushing on, rushing on from the strand 
Of Ind, to the shores of my own Fatherland I 

Mynpoortst J> L. 

* Hie ifsqtUtM, 
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M((fiunU30th DecmbeTt 1S34 
7b the Editor tf the Calcutta Littemy Gazette 
SiK—-The /ollowmif storv, copied •from the 
n^tee of a private Journal has little, except the 
truth of Its incidents, to recommend it to the literary 
woidd, but AS a simple illustration of a dreadhil 
evil which has been Jiappily abolished, it may perhaps 
be deemed wofthy of a place in your Literary 
Gazett'', and when I found it among some old 
papeis, ijie idea occurred to me that its publication 
at this peiiod—theclose of the Goiernmentof Lord 
Williira B’litinek—would not be thought illtimed 
Sh )ul I j our judgment agree with mine, you will ob¬ 
lige in” by inserting ray offering as the humble tri- 
bute of one who desires not to he known 
Late in the spring of 1833, I quitted Calcutta 
by dait, in order to join my Regiment in the 
Diodb, having for the sake of eYji^lition ordered 
leleas of bearers to be posted so as to allow me 
five ]ioui» rest duung the hotte8l»iidit of each day 
However, one day’s tiial was sufficient to shew that 
there might be m irc haste Uian sp ed in thi-. plan, 
for on the sec md m irniiig of my join n ^y I a i oke 
from restless slumbers to the unpleasing conscious 
ness of being in a fever, and I n is not a littl* 
gild tileirn from the beaiers of my jialankeen, 
that at a distance of three miles fiom the mail 
should find shelter m the house of a f/wf wallah, 

^ ‘ a man of blue*, as our indigo planters arc 
called by their swarthy servants of Hindustan A 
Bengil ftver is not an enemy to be paileyed with, 
cspeitally in a jungle, and as a few years expe 
I tent e of Indian life had taught inc that hospitality 
keeps the door of any house open, it was without 
btiuple about unceremonioiislv soliciting the good 
offices of a fellow Chi i»li iii that I gave orders to 
chmge my course Excited by the prospect of 
rest and a liberal biikshtih, the obsequious carriers 
readily obey ed ray diret tions, and encoui iging 
each other with the usual cries and groans, and a 
■ shew of cstraoidinary real, they quickly bore me 
across the country to th* dwelling of the Sahib they 
had mentioned 

file ‘ mail of blue’ mot me at the entrance of a 
walled court which contained his bungalow and 
factory, a stout, fignk, middle aged man of respec¬ 
table rank, who had lived eight years as superin¬ 
tendent of this retire d estate with his " good lady”, 
—a homely Sussex dame, mother of two pale-faced 
children, who had preserved the freshness of her 
English feelings during this long period of solitary 
exile, and whose kind welcome and care of me in¬ 
duced me to think her very well named by her 
affevhonate husband They were both heartily 
glad to see me,—ve^ sorry I felt ill —sure it was 
almost a tempting of Proxidence to travel in such 
a sun, and earnest in begging m- not fo think of 
going on’for a^ay at least, so, to be brief, I accept¬ 
ed their unaffected hospitality, and dismissing my 
beJters ‘ till further orders,’ presently found my¬ 
self at home^in their comfortable dwelling, in 
which, thawks partiy to the amateur skill of mine 
host, who to use his own words had “ been obliged 
to become a bit of a doctor in this out of fte way 
place,” I had the satisfaction of rising the next 
morning free from illness, although rather weak 
from the effects of my short fever 
Towards sunset on the afternoon of this day, my 
kind fnend took me a wdk round his factory, with 
allowable pnde expatiating upon Bntuh enterptiae 


had sldQ, 88*60 pumtod out the kohe) 
works tw^ emidomra had cOnatrucMo ipKrilltr 
to perfect the of thp wOild*whihh kits 

enneheil aao ruin^ ao many spMulattirst qnd hf* 
terwards he led me ffrom.tne back of the court 
into a large garden whicA was laid out m a style • 
very creditable to his taste, apd which he said Was 
his wife’s chief comfort after the ehildrpaj though 
indeed it was at times almost a gnef to look at 
them, poor dear little creatures, when they should 
have such fino healthy faces' , 

As we were walking down this garden, my a^a> 
tion was arrested by the figure ot a young Indian > 
wonfan, who in a corner at a httle distance from ns, 
waqa^ated on the steps of a stuccoed chubootra > 
raistn round a well, m an attitude of the stillest 
gnef There was no mistaking it on observation, 
for she was alone, and unorc ipied, aid her face, 
which was half turned towards us, xvas stnkingly 
marked by that sunken expression of tkc '■yeManl 
mouth, which, more plainly than any words could, 
denotes heirt-felt desulateness and giirf Her nghf 
elbow rested on h“r kn“o, and the hn I suppoited 
her forehead from which her veil had p irlly fallin: 
She neithei moved to replace this on our appear¬ 
ance, nor rose to retire, as she from mol^sty aid 
respect woul 1 have done in ordinary circumstances, 
but as if indiffwrent to anything near her, continued 
her stedfast gaze towirds the burning xvest, 
where a few put pie clouds, broally fringed with 
gulden light, hung like A caiiopv over the gbwing 
sun that was about to fall upon the clearly defined 
honvon 

Ah poor thing' said my conductor with a sigh, 
seeing th it I lingered to observe this affecting ob¬ 
ject—she’s sad enough, God help her' she has al- 
mostbroken my wife’s h»art as well as her o im, but 
but It IS of no avail t liking to her, she won't hear 
reason fh-re’s a whole tnbe of her /run b have 
been coming in sets all the morning to congritu- 
late her, and keep her from flinching, and I don’t 
know how many Brahmins, for she has got money 
poor girl, and they think it a great honor that she 
should be burned alive, as it will make a sunt of 
her She has no near relations of her own here, 
and her husband’s will give her no peace till she’s 
out of their way Jjord have mere y upon these poor 
blind creatures ' I wonder how long this sort of 
thing is to last * I am no politician sir, hut 1 do 
think that when we’ve got the whole country as it 
were under our thumb, we might exert*a httle 
povvei to prevent such dreadful doings 'fhe pa¬ 
pers seem to think that the good people who make 
an outcry about them at home don’t know any 
thing about India, and say that we are sworn to 
respect the natives' prejudices, and that we might 
lose the country by interfering Very good' nut 
surelv Its having a very easy conscience to call cold 
blooded murder a prgudtce, and if, as most are 
mlling to allow, we got the country through God’s 
help, w'e need not fear that He will let us be turned 
out of it for trying to put down a cruel custom 
thatfOnly tells gainst the weakest*—what think 
yon nr { 

I need scarcely add that I fully agreed with my 
host when I plainly learned what I had gathered 
from hu expressions, that the subject of our 
discourse was a widow, devoted to aaenfles ' 
as a Suttee She was the wife,* be said, of a 
nch elderly brahmin, many years head steward 
to the factory, who had died suddenly the mght 
before, and she would give her young aod 
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Imng body to bo burned ryith hU putrid eorpie 
tbmi^b she could pot care much about hint; as he 
vu old enough to have been her grandfather and 
had always beeif peevish and stingy. She had 
said she would bum at first, when all their rela¬ 
tions came together to get up a violent lamentation, 
and she would not retract, although both he 
and hH wife had offered to take care of heiv and he 
firmly believed she was half dead at the thought 
of what she was to undergo on the morrow. My 
good Aife Sir, heard of the business and went down 
On her very knees before the girl to beg her for 
. God’s sake not tothrow away h<*r life so madly; but 
though she seemed to move the poor creaturevahe 
could no? altpher determination; it did not depend 
on her, she said, it was a thing ordered, aqd must 
bo; she had sail «fhe word, and there was no 
use in trying to dissuade her; indeed she confessed 
as much as that some of her relations thinking 
she had giwvn cold upon her word, had hinted that 
the/wrtukTliill her if she brought a bad name 
Hpon them by seeming in the least unresolved,— 
so I suppose she’ll try to make the boat of it. She 
didwebent in some sort when the first mourning 
was over, my wife’s woman said, and she thought 
it was beeiusc she had begun to consider about a 
widow jvhom she saw burned a year ago, for it is 
8 common thing in thisi part of the country, and 
every body go“s to eee the sight, so my wife put 
this to her and though she answered that she had 
no fetirs, and that a Sulife did not feel the fire, 
my wife says that she looked quite pale and wild 
for a moment, and a cold shiver seemed to run 
b11 through her at the thought of it.—God help 
her! I say again. 

Shocked at this recital, I asked my friend 
if he would not at least try her again. He 
shook his head at what he deemed the hope¬ 
lessness of the effort, hut immediately consented, 
and we turned into a path leading to the well at 
which she was seated. As we approached she 
drew np her veil, and rising, moved her right hand 
to her forehead in salutation of my host, whom 
•he doubtless felt grateful for his own, and his 
wife’s kind endeavours to win her fmm death. She 
did not however speak, and as we did not address 
her, she took up the string of a brass htak that 
was beside her, as if she had come to draw water, 
and moving a few steps, stopped and leaned against 
a buttress of the well wheel, seeming loth either to 
depart or4o he interrupted. She was but a girl! cer¬ 
tainly not more than eighteen years old. Her figure 
was rathertall, and slight, though gracefully rounded 
into the fulness of early womanhood, and her com- 
pleaioil was fair, as are the skins of most brahmin 
women whose labours are limited to household du¬ 
ties. Her forehead and chin were now covered by 
her scarf, but this veiled not a delicately cut nose 
and mouth, nor a psir of those long fringed, speak¬ 
ing black eyes which are the property of all Indian 
women. ^ She looked touchingly beautifnl as she 
stood a little above us with downcast and iireso. 
lute abin her deep sadness, and I sickened at jhe 
thoirf^ihat so delicate a creature was about to 
uncMw the horrors of a painful death amid the 
•hoM; and cymbals of a mad tnultitude. She 
mast have, read, my feelings as she stole a 

g lance at ut, for when I brpke ^ileqce by ad- 
ressing her Mpdlv, she seemed gratefiA for my 
• nrthw than oflBsnded at my iRtrusion 

tqipq her sorrovff 1 told her thgt 1 had mirned the 
g^effiee diehad resolved to a^ 


her not to be angry if 1 enleavoured to dissuade 
her from what appeared to me so dreadful. I ar¬ 
gued that there was b^it one God, who was not 
cruel, W very merciful, who rewded all His 
creatures as equal and who required^not either from 
the lowest or highest human being of our earth a 
better sacrifice than the offering of a broken heart; 
and I beseeched her not to prefer a proud mhtive, 
or a hasty expression, or the interested reasoning! of 
others, to the promntings of tiie, natural feelings 
which He had implanted m her mind, but boldly to 
resist and keep her life until God himself should take 
It as He had done her husband’s. r 

'ITiis, and much more I uiged, for my mind was 
forcibly affected!—She answered, in a low soft 
voice, .and with elegant expression, that she thank, 
ed me for taking interest in her unhappinessthat 
I was an Omrah, anti that all noble persons were gra¬ 
cious to the inferior; why should she he offended at 
mv condescension ? Doubtless, she could not be 
otherwise than sad at a time of mourning, but what 
she was about to do was a very meritorious act, and 
a great honor to ficr and her kindred; an act which 
would ensure her great future'happiness, and make 
h®r a god to those who* remmned on earth Why 
should we wish to prevent this to save a htt’e of 
what we thought would be pain ? 

There was evidently in the infatuated girl’s 
mind a remnant of that weakness which makes 
poor mortality vmn of being in any way a martyr; 
the feeling perhaps which joined to the fl ittering 
thought of the sounding honors that she enume- • 
rated, had in the early moments of forced and deli¬ 
rious lamentation of the dead, moved her to be¬ 
come a public victim,—and there was a little 
womanly pride in the manner with which she 
seemed to ask why we thought that she could be 
turned from her purjiose; but that this weakness 
had to struggle with more natural and powerful 
feelings was betrayed when, in a tone which copld 
not he disguised, she said in answer to an observa¬ 
tion on my part,—But my Lord! since you would 
dissuade me from voluntary death, let me, ( 6 of kih 
waste”) “ for argument's sake” ask,—if it be true, 
as you are pleased to say, that I am now coldly 
looked upon for what my relatives thought a draw¬ 
ing back from my word, what would be my situa- 
tion if it were possible that I could altogether 
refuse and reroaiu alive i I< ask my lord! 
Should I not be forsaken by the people of 
my own house, and left alone to die 9 far more 
ainful death than the one you fear? 1 see your 
ighness does not know what this would be .t^no 
one would eat bread or drink water with me, and 
when my enemies met roe, they would revile me, 
and spit on my face! should I be then better than 
dead ? 

I offered her fortune, protection, honorable pro¬ 
tection, such as a brother might afford a sister, 
any where she might choose to live; indeiiendence, 
respect, hapjiiness, foigetting in myhanxious impe¬ 
tuosity that the last blessing was not a gift thaj; I 
had nower to bestow, but it was horrible to see one 
of God’s creatures going tips dnliberately to a 
cruel death in the bloom of her youth*knd beau- 
ty—drwgedtoa sacrifice against which her heart 
evidqp^ revolted, by the chains of apathy and 
superstitions cowardice! She paused but a moment 
to reply that our religions were not the same, 
that my protection could but be nominal, and 
that a death proPising the highest reward was 
surely preferable to a life fff degradation. Death, 
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said she, is the fate of all, sooner or a later, why 
should I wish to live ?— I }^ve no children! no 
mother I That sun which has just gone down, will 
not shine on me to-morrow, but then I shall he free 
from all enemies, and pain, and I shallJbe very 
hai)f y!—why should I wish to live ? I will now 

* take Wave, concluded she abruptly, casting a hur¬ 
ried look aronnd, as if she had trespassed against 
decoruni, and raighs have been observed convers¬ 
ing with strangers—Khodawunda! my Lord! may 
God make your excellency continually greater in 

•this worldirfind give you ahappy portion in the next! 
and to you also hurra sahib 1 turning to my host, 
and to the mem sahib I (Mistress) God give her 
many children, and make them beautiful and for¬ 
tunate, and preserve them from evil eye! your 
servant takes leave! Sahib! Bundegee! Burra 
Sahib Bundegee I" and placing her right hand over 
her heart imparling salutation to us as she uttered 
the last words, she descended the steps where we 
made way for her, with the unfilled lotah in her 
hand,* and more closely veiling hir grief-stricken 
features, she, with a Subdued mr walked slowly 
au’ay. • 

I wonder that my fever did not come again as I 
lay counting the heating moments of the restless 
night that succeeded this interview, for I really at 
times felt as though I should lose my senses, as 
thoughts of the morrow's horrible sacrifice came 
crowding into my mind—• • * I would arm my¬ 
self and go to see it—1 would snatch this (lonr 
creature from torture which she feared to avoid, 
and strike down any one who attempted to prevent 
mo from bearing her away to a place of safety. 

* • • It would be madness to attempt such an 
act, useless, a mere bravado 1 But were there some ; 

‘ who could be entreated or bribed to help me I none i 
of a dififcrent sect, imbued with feelings of com- i 
moi^ humanity ? No 1 I could at most excite a 
tumult, endanger many lives, and dishonour the ' 
victim and her family. And vet,—I know that such 
n devilish murder was going on within a few 
hundred yards of my resting place, and not to 
attempt to prevent it!—the idea was insupportable, i 
At last 1 fell asleep from weariness of mind, with¬ 
out having formed any resolve, and it had been 
some time day when I was awakened by my host. 
The first words hff spoke to me after enquiring 
about my health were—I’ve something to tell you 
concerning »that poor girl which I think you’ll lie 
glad to hear! It’s no very good news to be sure, , 
but one can't help being glad at it: my wife’s 
been crying herself blind to think that it should be 
all oyer with the poor thing, and I’m sure I hope 
she’s^in a better place. “ Then they haee murder- , 
ed her!” interrupted I with a thrill of horror. 

“ Why, no! not exactly! thank God they were dis- 
ap|K)inted of their show, for it seems the fear and 
trouble of inind were too much for her, and when 
they went earlv this morning to dress her out for 
the geremony, they found her dead!” 

It was indeed so I the victim had escaped from , 
her greedy and deluded persecutors! At first it 
struck me tifat, fearing an exposure of her unwil- 
linraess to die, and their consequent shame, some 
of her relatives had taken means to remove her.by 
poison { hut on consideration I preferred the opi¬ 
nion of my host and felt that I could with him re¬ 
joice at the sudden death of a fellow-being, when 
I with hope reflected that God might in mercy 
have broken the harrassed heart of His weak and 
erring creature, and, for the lake of a greater sa- 


crifiee Oan she dnaifted of, called herrantoquid 
spirit to one of the many mansiifns in Hit etamaT 
rest, where there is ho more sorrow. • * 

The Altars of this Indian Moloch have at latf 
been thrown down. The strong arm of Chrisdan' 
humanity has dared to shake the temple of fierce 
idolatiy, and God has smiled upon the deed j and 
despite the ominous prognostications of the apathe¬ 
tic and weak hearted, the Government of England 
stands firm as ever in Hindoostan, and the vgices 
of many enlightened Hindoos have been freely^ 
given to swell the applause that is due to tjie 
state^an who nobly stood security for their wiS- • 
dom and their mercy. 

My Lord William Beatinck! You aae about to 
quit for hv er the shore on whiph you gained so 
glorious a conquest. You had generosity enough 
to share the credit of the day with several noble- 
hearted men who stood close around your banner 
of liberty, but to the general of successful j^atile 
has ever been awarded the wreath of victory, and 
to you therefore is justly due the renown of a tri¬ 
umph second only to that of the undaunted Wiiher- 
forco. My Lord! may the memory of a deed 
which has broken the chains of the weakest, 
though best, portion of a countless nation, shed a 
bright halo on your name! May it be a blessing to 
you through life—peace in deatp—and an unfading 
crown in the glory of that Eternity into which your 
deeds will follow you! , 

Mofussil. 

LORD CARLISLE. 

The report that there is some probability that the 
Earl of Carlisle will succeed Lord William Beiitinck 
as Governor General of India, though not entitled 
to much credit, has excited some curiosity, respect¬ 
ing the character of the former. George Howard, 
the present Earl of Carlisle appears to be so 
little known here, that many people confound 
his identify with that of Lord Byron’s relative 
and guardian, Frederick, fifth Earl of Carlisle, 
who died in 1825. It is said that Lord Wil¬ 
liam Bcntinck has received intelligence in a pri- 
vale Idler from London that the present or sixth 
Fail of Carlisle is seriously spoken of as his suc¬ 
cessor; but that Lord William himself attaches no 
credit to the rumour. • 

The present Earl of Carlisle, is about sixty years 
of age. He is not much known even in England 
as a public man, but we have heard him spoken of 
as a perimn distinguished rather for the clearness 
of his judgment, and the extent and variety of his 
iniormation, than for any originality or brilliancy ‘ 
of mind. We have no means at present of .form¬ 
ing an opinion of our own, but if it should be 
decided that he is to succeed our present Governor, 
we shall doubtless soon hear more largely and 
from more authentic sources of the nature ’of his 
qualifications. 

Frederick, the JIfth Earl of Carlisle, the father of 
the pftsent, was fond of writing poetry, and when 
he printed his Tragedy of " The Fathers Revenge," 
his friends applied to Mrs. Chapone to prevail on 
Dr. Johnson to read and give his opinion of it 
The letter which the Doctor wrote to Mrs. Ch^ 
pone on this occasion is a curious example of Ids 
courtesy to the great, and betrays his rtrong dedre to 
he as laudatory as his conscience will pertnit, and', 
his extreme unwillingness to wound the pride of a 
noble author. There is, however, an air efbojileity 
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ttwt breaks through this struggle that nyiy con- 
yinCe an impartial reader that Johnson means what 
the says, though he might perhaps have looked at 
the work with liss indulgence, had he not been 
Somewhat dazzled by the author’s rank. The 
reader will find the entire letter on referring to 
Boswell, but we may quote here the pari^raph of 
praise respecting the noble poet’s sentiments and 
unagery. * 

** Qf the sentiments I remember not one that I wished 
omittSl. In the itnagerr I cannot forbear to distinguish 
sthe comparison of iov succeeding grief to light rushing on 
th» ejre accustomed to darkness. It seems to have all that 
' can be desired to make it please. It is new, just, and de* 
lighlful." 

The passage ao highly prai.serl is the only por- 
tion of Ijord Carlule’s poems that we hive ever 
met with, though Lord Byron seems to refer to 
his guardian’s *' dainty tragedies, elegies, eulo¬ 
gies, odes, and episodes,” as if they were very 
fanuligr tw the public. Tn the Preface to the 
first edition of his ” Hours of Idleness” he pays 
' them a handsome compliment. The Earl of Car¬ 
lisle’s works, he says “ have long received the 
meed of public applause, to which by their intrinsic 
worth, they were well entitled. It is curious to 
contrast this with his subsequent mention of 

“ The paralytic puliqg of Carlisle.” 

In a note to his “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers” he justifies his altered tone with refer¬ 
ence to the " divers reanss of most orthodox and 
imperial non.scnse,” on the score that the praise 
in his first preface was given more from the advice 
of others than his own judgment, and he insultingly 
concludes with a quotation from Pope 

What raa ennoble knaves, or fools, or cowards ? 

Alas! notail the blood of all the Howards. 

To which note in after years he appended an ad¬ 
mission in manuscript that it was much too 
Ravage, whatever the foundation might be.” Lord 
Byron lived long enough to repent the publication 
of "The English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” 
which we have never thought very creditable to 
him, even as a poem. Its apparent strength is 
mere violence, and it is " hiickramcd,” to u.sc an 
expression of Warton’s in speaking of a poem 
attributed to Mason, by all the minor tricks of versi¬ 
fication. It is full of alliteration, by no means 
" apt,” and of point and antithesis that consist more 
in the tound than in the sentiment. If Byron had 
writteiknothing else or nothing better his fame would 
have been little worth and of brief duration. He 
. himself frails it " a miserable record of misplaced 
anger and indiscriminate acrimony.” 

Moore seems to think that Rj-rnn’s hostility to 
bia guardian was chiefly occasioned by his mother, 
who had a strong dislike to the Earl, who on his 
part was less attentive than he would have been 
to his ward, froiK a fear of coming into collision 
with Mrs. Byron’s violent temper. Byron con¬ 
fesses as much in one of his letters written at 
Harrow in 1804. " You misjake me,” he says, 
*' if you think I dislike Lord Carlisle. I rsapect 
him ud might like him did I know him better. 
Fm mofAvr ha* an .ant^hn—why I know 

iiotH uiu4>niay account in sbmst measure for his 
inMUsiateat praise and censured • Por he could 
B not help being occasionally, exasperfted at his 
guardian’s neglwit of him, whatever wgs the rause; 
• ^-especiallywhw his mother exgggera^d^e evil; 
while at other times more ftAt^^leo^nutiuiees 
•lid • kinder and 'more generous fading made him 


inclined to think and speak well of one who had 
certainly some clai m upon his respect. Thus in a 
moment of good huiribur, he wrote the compli¬ 
mentary couplet 

On oge alone Apollo dei|ns to smile 

And crowns anew Roscommon in Carlisle. « 

But in the interval between*inditing this add the ' 
delivery of it to the printer, having reason to think 
himself ill-used by the subjects Q,f his panegyric, 
he expunged the couplet and supplied its place 
with a bitter satire. In Feb. 1834 hewrites to Moore, 

*' Lord Holland tyished me to concede to Lord • 
Carlisle—concede to the devil !” In a letter to Ro¬ 
gers in the same year he enquires, " Is there any 
chance or possibility of making it up with Lord 
Carlisle, as I feel disposed to do any thing reasonable 
or unreasonable toT efifect it ?” And in the Third . 
Canto of Childe Harold, he inserted the following 
generous and feeling stanza on the Hon. Frederick 
Howard, Lord Carlisle’s youngest son who fell at 
Waterloo— 

Their praise is Hymned by loftier harps than miSe; 

Yet one X would select from that picad thronz. 

Partly because they blepd me with his line, 

And partly that / did his Sire some wrong. 

And partly th'it bright names will hallow sons : 

And his was of the bravest, and when showered. 

The death-bolts dcadliesr the thinned piles alonz. 

Even where the thickest of War’s tempest lower'd, 

They reached no nobler breast than thine, young, gal¬ 
lant Howard!" 

These alternations of praise and censure, of kind-, 
ness and hostility on the part of his Lordship may 
give the ill-natured critic some hold upon his cha¬ 
racter, but if the noble poet’s feelings occasionally 
misled him, he displays a generous nature in the 
open and decided manner in which he has con¬ 
fessed his errors.— Ed. 

NIGHT ON THE GANGES, , 

Now the last lingering rays of light depart. 

Now is sad contemplation’s fittest time; 

Now solemn stillness awes the pensive heart, 

And universal darkness reigns sublime. 

The fires arc out, that with a crimson blush 
Stained all the stream -the weary boatmen sleep, 
.^nd jackalls have retired—in the wide, hush 
No voice is heard save Gnnga’s—and the deep 
And sullen plashes of her falling banks 
Which far-resoiinding o'er the waters Xioom. 

Now see the wandering fire-flies’ fitful pranks 
Like stars in myriads twinkling in thf gloom. 

In contemplation rapt, with fixed eye 
I muse on life—and man’s sad destiny. 

Benares. A. 


ChowringhekTheatke. —^'I’hehouse on Wed¬ 
nesday evening exhibited an unequivocal evidence 
of Mrs. Leach’s popularity. It was " a bumper.” 
In the dumb girl of hortici Mrs Leach ivas not par¬ 
ticularly successful, for the part requiren.a greater 
variety and significanceof action than she is capable 
of. Her failure, however, in this characterwnaaipply 
redeemed by the excellence of her ])erformance in 
" The actress qf all work,” in which slw appears to 
the greatest possible advantage. The very able ama¬ 
teur who performed the parts of Massansetlo and 
Baskin succeeded to admiration in both, but espe¬ 
cially in the latter. He was so peTfectl;jr at home— 
he delivered-' his jokes with such an air of unpre¬ 
meditated freedom—end displayed, as he always 
does, such a rare knowledge of stage-effects, 
that every point told, and,hekft theauuence no¬ 
thing to desire. 
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i^rlectetf SIrtides* 

UTILITOPIA, 

OH i udtcBmam's visit t# thk aealms OF^ruTonrrr. 

• , In two Chapter!—Chapter I. 

Qf the anecdotes thJt my grandfather used to relate, 
a« I nung, while an urchin, on the old gentleman’s knee, 

1 well remember some stories of the Dutch philosoiiher. 
Jacobus Dyckmati, who must have been no inconsider¬ 
able character in his time. It appears that he flourished 
in this city about the year 1630, and lived for a number 
of years i# a small, queer-looking tslifice at the south end 
of William-street, and which was standing as late as the 
year 1750. 

The recovery from oblivion of a curious Dutch MS., 
which I accidentally discovered in my ancestor's jibrary, 
has furnished certain other particulars of the life and 
times of Jacobus, in manv respects corroborating the truth 
of ray grand-parent's stories. 

It appears that Doctor Jacobus Dvekman was what ii 
a rant acU m terri) now-a-days, liotn a theoretical and 
practical philosopher. He became noted throughout the 
isle of Mannaliatta when quite a yguth, for his love of 
thehimple and sensible ways of his forefathers, and his 
dire hostility to anv deviation from them, whether for the 
better or worse. On this account he was in great repute 
with a large maiority of his fellow-townsmen, who en¬ 
tirely agreed with him. 

As he grew in experience and wisdom, his popularity 
and influence extended, until ultimately ho was regarded, 
by common consent, as possessing the «n>indest skull in 
the settlement. Like some of the amdent philophers, 
Jacobus might be said to have been the foundei of a 
school; for liis opinions were ever at variance with divers 
of the notions entertained by contemporary sages—espe¬ 
cially those who aimed at overthrowing the “established 
order of things”—and, like them too, he was wont to ex¬ 
pound his doctrines to his disciples, not exactly from a 
porch, or ben-'ath the shades of a grove, but in the bar¬ 
room of Nic Van Dam’s hotel, well known at that time 
as the “sign of the mug.” 

At this distant period it is diliicult to explain the precise 
character of Dr. Dyckman’s philosophy, for few vestiges 
of it have escaped oblivion ; but from the relics extant, 
if is obvious that the doctor—peradventiire he never 
heard of the man—was a stickler for the doctrines of 
Diogenes. There is reason to believe that the chief fea¬ 
ture of his philosophy was a mortal hatred to all quackery, 
including poetry, love, learning, and improvements of all 
kinds. 

He thought that the necessities of man were confined 
to a few simple wants, among which were food, shelter, 
and an occasional swigerer of beer; and just fn the ratio 
that men swerved from this salutary rule, and chased 
after obiects of mere fanciful utility, they became poets 
ami madmen. The common saying of the doctor on 
this subject was, what has since been tortured into poetry 
by some*remorseless rhymester: 

" Man wants but little here below. 

Nor wants that little long." 

With this idea ever in his heail, the doctor was a sturdy 
and formidable enemy to the encroachments of improvement, 
which he pronounced to be another name for quackery. 
On all occasions he would lift up his voice a^inst it; 
and so powerful was the influence of his opinions, that 
for manv years not a change of any consequence occur¬ 
red in the government, laws, customs or habits of the 
worthv* inhabitants of Gotham. If Governor Kieft con- 
ceiven the idea of a new legulation for the welfare of the 

f itizens, he was sure to incur the opposition of Dr. 
lyckman, and the piojected improvement was there¬ 
upon abandoned with precipitation. If a deviation from 
any of tlw old Dutch fashions took place, the olTenders 
were glad to escape the animadversions nf the doctor by 
a timmy resumption of the hallowed customs. In short. 
Dr. Dyckman was a mortal foe to all sorts of alter¬ 
ations, good or bad. 

Time, hoqrever, who upwts in his path many a great¬ 
er personage than our philosopher, came at length to 
■ trip up the heels of his authority. The settlement in¬ 
creased in populationcommerce poured her treasures, 
and with them a mnltitnde of strangers and “ new¬ 
fangled ttotions” into the laps of the once unsophisticat¬ 
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ed inhtjiitanta of Mahoahatta. The conseqneacss 
were soon yisible. The simple burghers, loafed with 
riches, and animated by the examples of the ivser 
comers, wandered from their ancient habits and wavs, 
replied against the dicta of their philosopher, and idled 
with improvement, who straii{htway began to pull down 
houses, vriden streets, and kick up a dust, which has not 
been l^d even nnto the present day. 

“ Some men,” the doctor nsed to observe, “ have 
abundance of philosophy for otliers, and but I>recious little 
for themselvesand so it was with the doctor himself: 
when he saw that his kingdom svai broken to pieces, and 
that improvement reigned in his stead, even under _^is 
very nose, he lost all temper. H’s sharp, loud voice, 
DO longer resounded along the walls of the “ sign ht thq 
muqt’’ He would go there for weeks together, and smoke, 
and quafiT h's beer, without uttering more than a few 
monosvihbles. • • 

Occasionallv, however, he would start into a fit of his 
quondam mood, and zealously lay down his doctrines 
to his few straggling satellites, forgetful, appirently, 
that his glorv had departed; but the consciousness of 
the changes that time had prMuced would suddenly strike 
him, and he would relapse again into sileifce. 

Doctor Dyckman had early adopted the opinion, that 
matrimony was fatal to true philosophy ; and as he prided 
himself upon carrying out his theories into practice as far 
as comported with bis own ideas of comfort, it was not 
to be wondered at that ho was a bachelor. The doctor, 
nevertheless, despitn his philosophy, we are bound to siy, 
was by no means insusceptible to the power of the fat 
little Dutch citpid that figured in his day, aa the ac¬ 
knowledged charms of Nic Van Dam’s eldest daughter 
can amplv testify. Nor is this at all singular, for Je- 
nisha Van Dam was an article, whose eves melted in 
a moment the most frigid temperament, and before which 
all philosnphw was hut as’snow beneath a sun-beam, at 
least so the doctor discovered 

It is to lie regrettcil that this portion of our sage’s his¬ 
tory is obscured bv the clouds of time, and that the in¬ 
cidents of an affair so much talked of at the time, should 
be involved in the mists of the past. Yet, one thing is 
very positive, that whatever were the relations sub-isting 
between the parties, marriage was not one of them ; the 
doctor, as we have alreadv related, Jiving a bachelor, 
and Jerusha, about this period becoming united to An¬ 
tony Snedeker. , 

Whether it was owing to the latter circumstance, that 
Jacobus disappeared from Nic Van Dam’s hotel, and 
finally from New Amsterdam itself, is doubtful. Hans 
Rotter, a faithful historian of that period, who takes occa¬ 
sion to allude to the doctor in very respectful terms, 
mentions that the philosopher removed from the island 
to a settlement in the Jerseys, called Bergenwitzen, ('or 
Witzenhergen,) in consequence of certain improvemegts 
commenced in the neighbourhood of his house. On the 
other hand, we find in the “ Historical Recollections of 
New-York, by D. K., p. 208," the cause of his retreat is 
alleged to an affair of the heart, with a Miss Von Ham¬ 
mer, which is obviously a corruption of the nameofNic 
Van Ham's daughter. Upon balancing thete facUand 
authorities, there can be but little doubt that both the 
causes mentioned, contributed to the exile of the philoso¬ 
pher. 

It was a year or two before the retreat of the doctor wag 
discovered.^ He was at length found inhabiting a small 
tenement, in a small settlement at Bergenwitzen, a fow 
miles west of the Hudson. Here, it appears, he once more 
enjoyed the authority of opinion he hwlost on the island ; 
and was regarded by the people ^f the place with great 
awe and respect. No longer annoyed by the presence of 
improvement—for in Bergenwitzen such a thing was un¬ 
known—the doctor would sit in his cabbage-garden, and 
enveloped in a cloud of toliacco-gmoke, serenely cogitate 
<»er the evils of the time; or, in discourse with his neigh- 
Dnurs, give utterance to those profound observations 
which have so justly redounded to his fame. 

Now and then the smooth current of the doctor’s life 
would be ruffled by the visits of his.old friends from Manna- 
hatta, who would exasperate him with accounts of the won¬ 
derful iinproveitienis in progress there. ^ 

“ You ought to come ever and see us once in a while, 
doctor,” said Peter Blizen; “ since you was there, *a 
great many curious things have come, to past—your old 
orchard is changed into a public square.' 

" A square I” muttered the doctor. 
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“ Yes, and Domine Rips’s charch has got a staple as 
tall as the mast of the c trader. If you will just go to the 
Kw of Tappaan hill yonder, you can see it.’ 
r* "‘A steeple!" excNiimed Jacobus, ^ulKag out a huge 
volume of smoke, *' pray what is that ?” 

'* And then, too, wo nave got a theatre, where all the 
people go every week to see sights.” 

The doctor muttered something inaudibly. 

" And Nic Van Dam’s daughter has got a charming 
little eon which she calls .facobus.” 

" Humph,” gninted the doctor, dashing his pipe to the 

f round, gnd upsetting his mug of beer into the lap of Peter 
ilixen. “ What is this world coming to !" 
for a period of forty years,_ the doctor resided at Ber- 

K nwrtzen, without once visiting the city of his nativity. 

e would, every five years or so, wander to thetoprof 
Tappaan hill, which bounded Bprgenwitzen on the east 
and commandedva full view of the isle he had abandoned, 
and having gratified his astonishment at the growth of the 
city, the increase of ship^ioii, and other marks of " alter¬ 
ation,” he would return to his pipe, predicting all sorts of 
evils to his once beloved Mannahatta. 

It was after one of these excursions to Tappaan hill, 
that l^p{or Jacobus Dyckman sat under the shadow of 
“ his own ng-tree" in unusual ill humour, which was in no 
c wpe diminiuied by the behaviour of the honse-rat near 
him. Fuss became mightily amused with the cue that 
hung down from the doctor’s wig, and only ceased her li¬ 
berties with it, upon the sudden flourish in her vicinity of 
her master’s gold-headed cane. 

The temper of onr philosopher at length became more 
calm. Il^s thoughts gradually, like tho waves of ocean 
after a storm,_grcw quiet and peacefni, and from meditating 
on matters within his head, his attention was attracted to 
the smoke which was rolling in divers curious and fantas¬ 
tic shapes without it, such as he had never beheld before. 
ITo his surprise, the volume indeased to a thick cloud, 
rich and beautiful in various figures and hu«s. The doc¬ 
tor laid down his pipe, but still the smoke augmented, un¬ 
til his garden and habitation, nay, even the very town of 
Bergenwitzun disappearud from his sight. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment of our philoso¬ 
pher at this phenomenon, and supposing himself in a 
dream, he arose from his chair, and deliberately tweaked 
his nose, but it was of no avail. The scene unfolded new 
wonders, one of which was. the sudden flight of his ellmw 
chair, which—as he was about reseating himsel.', the old 
fellow came thereby to the ground—he discovered whirl¬ 
ing through' the air, and gradually dissolving into smoke. 

_ Upon arising to enter liis domicile, the smoke suddenly 
disappeared, the aun broke out with increased brilliancy 
and, incredible though it may seem, our philosopher found 
himself in the heart of an extensive and populous city. 

CHAPTfR ir. 

Is is related of a caliph of Bagdad, that one day he 
chanced to pop his heaJ into a tub of water, and had no 
sooner done so, than he found himself a forlorn fisherman 
wandering on the desolate shore of an unknown land ; 
whereat he \yaB sorely puxzled and astounded. So with 
Doctor Jacobus Dycaman, whom we left, in the first 
chapter, in & state of inexpressible surprise at the terra 
ineognita upon which he found himself. The street he was 
in extended as far as his eye could reach. On each side 
of it arose houses, from ten to fifteen stories high, con¬ 
structed apparently for use and not for display, being des¬ 
titute of all embellishments. It was moreover thronged 
with ii^plo, walking in every direction, and appareled in 
a fashion as novel as it was unique and simple. At first 
he did not observe any females ; bnt, on closer inspection 
he discovered that the women were dressed exactly like 
the men, who were only to be distinguished by their 
beards, which flowed in great length down their breasts. 
Both sexes were without hats. 

The continuance of this strange spectacle induced the 
doctor to suppose, that a revolution had occurred in the 
regions of bis head, and therefore concluded to wait pao 
tiently until reason resumed her sway; but seeing no 
prospect of Agt event, he yielded like a true philosopher 
to the control qf hit d^ny, and resolved to tace things as 
he found them^ ' 

Hehad not pi^weddnd iar, when he perewvedthat he 
Iipd become theofajeet of general curiosity; a Igree crourd 
collected around hup- ut& appeared to reipdcd mb' with 
emaMment, They ewninea him from hm kb S»t. At 
lengu on old maoi aboard as white os eiur^Dqair- 
ed,’’ifnewasniBUyi women, orbnd.^ntoffhwBMidle 
pasrftwonel” , ' . ' ‘ 
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Before the doctor’s anger allowed him to reply, a sud¬ 
den commotion seUhd the crowd. *' Clear the way! clear 
the way !” resounded on all sides ; and presently a self- 
moving vehicle, of monstrous dimensions, loaded with pas¬ 
sengers, shot past with the speed of lightning. 

’* Truly,’’thought Jacobus, %s he beheld the immense 
structure whiz through the air, “ this is no doubt tlie hoiM 
of that monster called Improvement. 1 wish 1 was sale 
out of his territories.” _ « 

But his thoughts were interrupted by another circum- 
st.ince, no less unexpected. Hearing human voices and 
laughter aloft, he cast his eye at the houses, supposing the 
sound to proceed from the upper stories; but what was 
his astonishment, to perceive toe atoosphere alive with 
winged objects, which he at first mistook for hd^e birds, 
bnt which he soon perceived were human beings, enjoying 
lliemselves in aerial gambols. Some were flying in flocks 
at a dizzy height—some were frolicking together in chase 
of an unlucky hawk. Here wafted one as calmly and 
quietly as a swallow, and there flew another with the awk- 
wardness of an aged crow. Now a number was seen in fa¬ 
miliar neighbourliDod of the sun, and then down they 
dropt, several hundred feet, like dead bodies, recovering 
justin time to save their brains. 

Wbile gazing at this spectable, with infinite edification, 
our philosopher was agf in accosted by the old man who had 
doubted his sex. His appearance indicated Imnevolcnce 
and wisdom. His snowy beard, ithJ the silvery locks 
which t 

On his temples grew. 

The blossoms ofths grave,” 

gave him a most venerable aspect. His garb, which was 
liko that worn by the rest of this singular people, con listed 
of loose trowsers tied at the ankles ; and a robe, which fell 
in graceful folds from his shoulders, partly confined by a 
sash to his waist. In one hand he carried a walking-stick, 
while nnder his arm appeared a ponderous folio, which the 
doctor afterwards discovered to be entitled” The Posthu¬ 
mous Works of Jeremy Beniham.” 

” You seem to be quite amused, sir," said the sage, “at 
tho affairs of our sky.” 

" Amused,” replied the half-bewildared doctor, “ pray 
mv venerable sir, be so polite as to tell me if I actually 
exist, and in what part of the universe 1 happen to lie ?” 

” I perceive,” said the olil man, smiling, ” that you are 
a stranger among us—your fashion is of other times and 
laces, but wherever you eame from, you certainly iini^ 
ave heard of Ulilitopia, the name of this famous city—a 
city that has been the wonder of ages.” 

“ I must confess that I never heard of it before; I see 
that strange things have rxtme to pass with me ; be good 
enough to inform me what planet we inhabit, tlie moon or 
the earth '!” 

” This, sir, is earth ; but I see that you have co.-ne from 
some other sphere —a very common occurrence, sir, we 
have frequent vimtors fiom our neighbouring worlds, but 
the people are so different from you, tlict 1 presume you 
have come from one with whom we have not before liad 
intercourse. Sir, you must know it is a custom at Uttlito- 
pia to show ail strangers that visit us, the variqiistwomlers 
and improvements of the place. 'J'his we do in aid oi the 
great cause ofscience. Come, we will fly to the temple of 
Utility.” 

With this, the sage, by touching a springy of his walking- 
stick, converted it into a pair of wings, which attaching to 
his shoulders, he seized the doctor under his arm, and took 
flight witli him some ten or fifteen miles, to the top of an 
immense edifice, from whence opened au extensive view of 
the city. 

The philosopher having recovered breath after this un- 
expectM transit, cast his astonished eye at the vut extent 
ofbuildings which spread out liefore him, and which seem¬ 
ed bounded on all sides by the horizon. * 

" The temple we are upon,” said the citizen ofUtiiito- 
pia, after a few moments’ silence, ” is the plaee where 
ourwise men astferable to conduct the affairs of the people. 
Here is formed that grwt power-opinion-^which the peo¬ 
ple adopt, and to iraich tiiey yield obedience ; it is the 
only law of the land. From this emiuence you see but a 
small part of a city, whoso origiu history has forgotten. 
Its people are a nMon of philosopher*, governed by wis¬ 
dom, and who have attained by knowtedge to a high de¬ 
gree of happiness,” 

‘ WhitiV intamipted .Tacobus, s'* kara you no king, no 
lovemment, so courts of justice 1” 
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The word4 you use," aij\reredthR sage, “ are obsolete 
srith us. 1 say sre ate ruled by our owi| wisdom } we are 
our own kings and rapresentatWet, and each of us pursues 
his own interest, by which we eonsult the greatest good 
of the greatest number; and as wisdom tells us that to do 
others justice in all things, we contribute to our own wel* 
fare, what need have we of statutes, government, or kings. 
Wg rarely do wrong, and when we do, we call on wisdom, 
not kings, to set us right,” 

" oTrue,” exclaimed the doctor, *' this is just what I 
used to say at Bergenwitsen. You tell me you are all phi* 
losnphess; 1 snpppsff then, a poet is an unknown animal 
here 1” 

"Kotso; a few of them still linger with ns, but they 
, are a race almost extinct. Cast your eye ,on that edifice 
yonder; it*is the asylum for the reformation of people 
of poetical imaginatinn. They are the only unfortunates 
that we are compelled to suaject to the law of force. 
They rebel againust reason and truth, and reply to the 
voice of opinion with a song.” 

" But tell me,” said the philosopher, struck with ad- 
miratiim at what he heard, " have you no fine arts, no 
painters, sculptors, musicians, or actors I” 

"None; what should we want of painters? Ffave wf 
not nature to gaxe at, in all its forms! Of what utility U 
a mere copy I Painting, sculpture, statuary, or acting? 
It is all a cheat, a mere resemblance, and tends to con¬ 
found reason, by giving it the shadow for the substance 
of truth. And talk not of music ?_ What is it but useless 
sound? If we must have music, give ns that of the birds. 
The art has long since disappeared—it was the creature 
of voluptuousness, with which it has forever passed away. 
Onr women have now something more useful to engage 
their minds—they have become as men and philosophers.” 

" Is there such a thing as love in this country in- 

f (tired Doctor Dyckman, as the image of Jerusha Van 
lam arose to his mind. 

, “ Love—pooh! Tt has long since ceased to be known, 

except in the cntsloguo of the diseases which flesh was 
once h»ir to. Wc are too sensible for such a weakness; 
we content ourselves with frienilship, which is inspir'-d 
hy virtue and wisdom alone. Our maxim is, " modera¬ 
tion in all things.” 

" I s'lpoose, then,” remarked the doctor, " that eating 
and drinking are matters of mere moonshine wtth von. 
By the by, my venerable friend, is there such a thing as a 
mug of be"r to be had in this quarter ?” 

“ Beer! beer! Oh ! that is the name of one of the poi- 
soifa of antiquity. No sir! since the era of the great philo¬ 
sopher Grahamb'is, we have lived in obedience to the 
law—“ no alcohol—tea or coffee”—our food is vegetabi", 
our drink the beverage prepared for us by mother earth. 
Hence our vigorous frames ami clear heads. But look ! 
do you preceive that dark body, rising like a flock of 
birds, in the distance! It is an expedition, starting on a 
voyage of lerial •liscovory ; they go to navigate tjie regions 
of the sun, which you observe is just descending the hori¬ 
zon. Come, darkness is approaching, and it is the signal 
for sleep—to-morrow*, we will resume our observations.” 

The words were scarcely finished, before the doctor 
found himself under the wing of the old man, aloft in the 
rays of sun^t. A few moments brought them to the win¬ 
dows of an attic, the home of the sage. The apartment 
was plain ami unadorned. As the darkness increased, a 
gas-light appeared in the middle of the room which, white 
it threw light in every direction, communicated a gentle 
beat. 

"tTIere,” aaid the old man, as they alighted on the 
window-still, " you behold my home. You are welcome. 
On yonder blanket yon will find repose for the night.” 

" My friend," said onr guest, surveying with no verv un¬ 
comfortable thoughts the hopitality profferred him ," I per¬ 
ceive you are a nractical philosopher; but before we rest, 
pray explain to me the nature of this fiery phenomenon. I 
suy(>oae it is a sort of tamed ignis fatuui, continued the 
doctor, taking his pipe from his pocket, and lighting it as 
be spoke. 

" That," Aplied the old man, shifting the light to an¬ 
other part of the room—" that is our locomotive gas illu¬ 
minator ; we use it for all the pnepoM of heat and light. 
It is the result of atmospheric combdation, and expands 
and contracts, and moves itMlf, ki you see, whenover 
occasion requim.” 

“St. Nicholas!” ttiaculated Jacobus, "what is the 
world coming to t Hereafter, 1 shall cease to be astonished 
at any thing. But after all, my friend. I presume you 
have wisdom enough to Inww, that thgsa wonderful cm- 


trivances are but vaiu^— they are but the'trifling crea¬ 
tions of perishing mortaiitf, • 

“ How know you that ? rejoined tha sage, in a triutnpli^ 
ant tone; "learqe stranger, that the wisdom of tj^ 
Utilitopians hat not been exercised without a duo ears of 
tt</; we have learned not only haw to live, but to Uto 
forever; we renew our youth at pleasure 1 Behold T” ex- . 
claimed the old man, as he converted himself, in a twink¬ 
ling, to'the form of a youth—" there are more thiiw in 
this world, stranger, than are dreamt of in thy philoso¬ 
phy.” ♦ 

As the thunder-struck Dutchman gazed at the transform¬ 
ation before him, he incontinently puffed out a hug# cloud 
of tobacco-smoke. A strange sensation seized his skulls 
and took away the consciousness of all surroundins ob¬ 
jects: when, upon recovering his senses, he found him-* 
self Itaugly seated in his elbow-chair, by the gate of his 
owa|cabbage-garden,|at B^^nwitzen.—New-York Mirror. 

' ’ MA*Y, LIST1 aWaKE ! 


BV LEIOH HUXT.* 


Mary! dear Mary! list! awake! 

And now, like the moon, thy slumbers break; 

There is not a taper, and scarcely a sound 
To be seen or be heard in the cottages round: 

The wat|h-dog is silent, thy father sleeps. 

But love, like the breeze to thy window creeps. 

The moonlight seems listening all over the land 
To the whispers of angels like thee:— > 

O ! lift but a moment the sash arith thine hand. 

And kiss but that hand to me, 

My love, Mary! 

Kiss bnt that hand to me. 

Gently awake, and gently rise ! — 

Oil. for a kisi, to unclose thine eyes?— 
riie vapours of sleep shall flv softly the while. 

As flic tireath on tliy looking glass breaks at thy smile !— 
And then I would whisper thee never to fear, 

For heaven is all round thee when true love is near; 

•Test under the wooilbinc. dear Mary, I stand. 

Still looking and listening for thee; 

O! lift but a moment the sash with tbioe hand. 

And kiss but that hand to me. 

My love, Mary! 

Kiss but that hand to me. 


Hark! do I hear thee?—Yes, 'tis thou 1 

And now, there’s tliy hand,—and I see thee now I 

Thou look'st like a rose in a crystal stream. 

For thy face, love, is bathed in the midnight gleam I—> 
And oh, could my kisses like stream circles rise. 

To dip in thy dimples and spread round thine eyes. 
How sweet to be lost in such night as this 
In the arms of an angel like thee. 

Nay slay bnt a moment —one moment of bliss, • 

And smile but forgiveness to me. 

My love, Mary 1 * 

Smile but forgiveness to me. 


Nobody, sweet, can hear our sighs— 

I'hy voice just comes on the soft air and dies. 

Dost thou gaze on the moon ? I have look’d as I rove. 

Till I thought it had breathed heaven's blessing on love; 
Till (Ve stretch’d out my arms, and my team have begun. 
And nature, and heaven, and thou seem’d but ouer! 

Fare thee well, sweetest Mary! the moon’s in the west. 
And the leaves shine with tearnirotis like thee; 

So, draw in thy charms, and betake thee to rest, 

O! thou dearer than life to me. 

My love, Mary! 

Thou dearer than life to me. 


• This song to BOtta Leigh Hunt’s late Totamo rf bis mI- 
leeted Boems. but a friend iff bis assures as dut Leigh Hwi 
on healing tt sung ipkaowledged that It was his owBF—Ba. 
CsL. Lit. Osx. 


A BisTiwcTiox.— Aaregf writer once made this odd dis¬ 
tinction between intuitioaand eagacity, the one Mng im¬ 
mediate in iueflfecte, thesather » emmews pro- 

caae;pne, heobserved, bungthaeys of the quadi tho other 
the iMss of the mind. 
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THE LUNATIC ASYLUM AT PALERMO. 

•• —- • 

• • PaUrmo, JuneW. 

• , Two or the best (oadueted liinaticatrlums ia the world 
are in the kingdom of Naples—one at Aversa, near Capua, 
and the nthor at Palermo. The latter ia manaijed by a 
whimaical Sicilian h.iron, who has devoted his time and 
fortune to it, and with the assistance of the govemment, 
has carried it to gre it extent and perfection. The poor 
are received giatiiitioiisly, and those who ca^ aAbrd it 
enter ae bodt'ders, and are fuiiiLshed with luxuries accord¬ 
ing totheir means. 

This hospital stands in an airy situation in the lovely 
ji“ighbouilioii-l of Pilermo. _We were received by a porter 
in a resncrtable livery, who introduced ns immediately to 
, the'nld haron ;-a kind-looking man. rather advanced be¬ 
yond middle life, of manners sing'ilarly ^.ntcel anil pre¬ 
possessing. “ Je mU Uwemiev foti,” said he, throwing 
nis arms out, Rs he bowed on our entrance. We stood in 
an open rnurt, surrounded with porticoes lined s^th gtone 
seats. On one of them lay a fat, indolent-looking man, 
in clean gray clothes, talking to himself with great appa¬ 
rent satisfaction. Ho smiled at the baron as he passed 
without checking the motion of his lips, and three others 
stan^Mg in flic door-way of a room mark> d ns the kitchen, 
smiled also as he came up, and fell into his train, appa- 
•rontly as much interested as ourselves iu the old man's ex¬ 
planation. 

The Kitchen was occupied by eight or ten people all at 
work, and,al1, the baron a'^iired us, mad. One man of 
about forty, was broiling a stick with the gravest attention. 
Another, who had been furious till employment was given 
him, was chopping meat with violent industry in a Targe 
wooden bowl. Two or thrtiC girls were about, obeying the 
little orders of a middle-aged man, occupied with several 
messes cooking on a patent stove. I was rather incredu¬ 
lous abo-it his insanity, till |ie took a small bucket and 
went to the jet of a fountain, and getting impatient from 
some cause or other, dashed the water upon the floor. The 
baron mildly called him by name, and mentioned to him 
as a piece of information^ that he had wet the floor. He 
nodded his head, and filling his bucket quietly, poured a 
little into one of the pans, and resumed his occupation. 

We passed from the kitchen into an open court, curious¬ 
ly paved, and ornamented with Cliinesc grottoes, artificial 
rocks, trees, cottages and fountains. Within the grottoes 
reclined figures of wax. Before the alter of one, fitted up 
as a Chinese chapel, a mandarin was prostrated in praver. 
The walla on every side were painted in perspective scene¬ 
ry, and "be whole had as little the air of a prison as the 
open valley itself. In one of the corners was an unfinish¬ 
ed grotto, and a handsome young man was entirely ab¬ 
sorbed in thatching the ceiling with stripes of cane. The 
baron pointed to him. and said he had been incurable till 
he had found this emnloyment for him. Every thing 
about us, too, he assurea os, was the work of his patients. 
They had paved the court, built the grottoes and cottages, 
and painted the walls, under his direction. The secret 
of his whole system, he said, was employment and con¬ 
stant kindness. He h^ luually about one hundred and 
fifty patients, and be dismissed upon an average two thiids 
of them qtiite reeovereil. 

We went intotheapaitroentof the women. These, he 
said, were Ha worst subjects. In the first ninm sat eight 
or ten employed in spinning, while one infuriated creature 
not more than thirty, but quite gray, was walking up 
and down the floor, talking and gesticulating with tlie 

g reatest violence. A young girl of sixteen, an atten- 
ant, had entered into her hummir, and with her 
arm put afTectionately round her waist, assented to every 
thing she said, and called her by every name of endear¬ 
ment while endeavouifcg to silence her. When the baron 
entered, the poor creature addressed herself to him, and 
•earned delighted that he had come. He made several 
mjid attempts to check her, but she seized his bands, and 
with the veins of her throat swelling with passion, her 
eyes glaring terribly, and her tongue white and trembling, 
•he continued to declaim more and more violently. The 
Baron gave a& order to a male attendant at the door, and 
beckoning II# . to follow, led her gentl^hrough a •mall 
court planted mih tree*, to a room contaMtig a hammock. 
She checked ’her torrent of language she observ- 
• ed the prepvatkms gwngon, and seegned kmused with 
the idea of swingicg. The man took her up his arms 
•without renstapee^ and laced the hammock over her, 
confining every tfang but her head, and ^ . female 
attendam, one of the most plaj^l and. prepoMets- 


ing little creatures I ever saw,*(tood on a chjur, and at 
every swing threw a little water on her face as if m sport. 
Once or twice, the maniac attempted to resume the sub¬ 
ject of her raviugs, but tile girl laughed in her face and 
diverted her from it, till at last she smiled and dropping 
her head into the hammock,ceemed disposed to sink into 
an easy skep. 

_ We left her swinging and went out into the court, vAere ^ 
eight or ten women in the gray gowns of the establishment 
were walking up and down, or sitting under the^trees, 
lost in thought. One, with a finCi, intelligent &ce, came 
up to me and curtsied gracefully without speakiitg. The 
physician of the establishment joined me at the moment 
and asked her what she wished. "To kiss his hand,” said 
she, " but his looks forbade me.”. She colouxed deeply,' 
and folded her arms across her breast and walked away. 
The baron called us. and in going out I passed her again, 
and taking her hand, kissed it and bade her gooa-by. 

" Yon bad better kiss my lips,” said she, “ you 11 never 
see mo again.’’ 'She led lier forehead against the iron 
bars of the gate, and Vitli a face working with emotion, 
watched us till we turned out of sight, i asked the phy¬ 
sician for her history. “ It was a common case.” he smd. 

" She was the daughter of a Sicilian noblo, who, too poor 
to marry her to one of her own rank, had sent her to a con¬ 
vent, where confinement had driven her mad. She is now 
a charity patient in flie asylum.” • 

The courts in which these poor^ creatures are confined, 
open upon a large and lovely garden. We walked through 
it with the baron, and then* returned to the apartments of 
the females. In passing a cell, a large majestL woman 
strided oat with a theatrical air, and commenced a,i ad- 
dres to the Deity, in a langua.ge strangely mingled of [ta- 
lian and Greek. Her eyes were naturally large_ and soft 
but excitement had given them adlltional dilation and 
fire, and she looked a prophetess. Her actioo, with all 
its energy, was lady-like. Her feet, half covered with 
slippers were well-formed and slight, and she had every • 
mark of superiority both of birth and endowment. The 
baron took her by the innd with the deferential courtesy 
of the old school, and led her to one of the stone seats. 
She yielded to him politely, hut resume,] her harangue, 
upbraiding the Deity, as well as 1 could understand her, 
for her misfortunes. They succeeded in soothing her by 
the assistance of the same phyfu! attend int who had ac¬ 
companied the other to the hammock, and she sat still, 
with her lips white and her tongue trembling like an aspen. 
While the good old baron wa.s endeavouring to draw^e^ 
into a quiet conversation, the physician told me some cu¬ 
rious circumstances respecting her. She was a Greek, 
and had been brought to Palermo when a girl. Her mind 
had been destroyed by an illness, and after seven years' ' 
madness, during which slie had refused to rise from her 
bed and had ^uite lost the use of her limbs, she was brought 
to this establishment by her friends. Experime its were 
tried in vgin to induce her to move from her painful posi¬ 
tion. At last the baron determined upon addressing what 
he considered the master-passion in jtll female bosoms. 

He dressed himself in the gayest manner, and, in one of 
her gentle moments, entered her room with respectful 
ceremony and offered himself to her in marrj^ge ! She 
refused him with scorn, and with seeming emotion he beg¬ 
ged forgiveness and left her. The next morning, on his 
entrance, she smiled—the first time for years. He con¬ 
tinued his attentions for a day or two, and after a little co¬ 
quet^ she one morning announced to him that she had re¬ 
considered his proposal, and would be his bride. They 
raised her from her bed to prepare her for the ceremo'hy, 
and she was carried in a chair to the garden, where th» 
bridal feast was sprrmd, nearly all the other patients of the 
hospital being present. 1 ne gaiety of the scene absorbed 
the attention of all; the utmost decorum prevailed ; and 
when the ceremony was performed, the bnde was crown¬ 
ed, and carried back in state to her apartment. She re¬ 
covered gradually the use of her limbs, her health is iio- 
proved, and excepting an occasional paroxysm, such as 
we happened to witness, she is quiet and contwted. The 
other inmates of the asylum still call her the bride ; and 
the baron, as her husband, has the greatest influence over 
her. • 

While the physician was telling me these circumstances, 
the baron had succeeded in calming her. and she sat with 
her arms folded, dignified and silent. He was still holding 
her hand, when'the woman whom sire had left swinging 
in the hammock, came stealing up behind the treeson 
tiptoe, and putting her hand suddenly over the baron’a 
eyee, kissed him on both sides oPbisface, laughing heartily 
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•oil calling him bv ever; name of affection. The contrast 
between this mood and the infuriated one in which we 
bad found her, was the best comiTupnt on the good man's 
system. He gently dIseMgaged himself, and apologized 
ttfhis lady for allowing thelilmrty, and we followed lit n 
to another apartment. • 

It opened upon a pretty court, in which a founraip was 
•playAg, and against the different columns of the portico rat 
some ^alfdoien patients. * A young roan of eighteen, with 
a very pale, scholar'like face, was reading Ariosto. Near 
him, undyr the directiooaof an attendant, a fair, delicate 
irl, with a sadness iA her soft blue eyes that might have 
een a study fora mate)'dnfonistt, was cutting paste upon 
a board laid .icrnss her lap., Slii seemed scarcely enn- 
•scioas of what she w is about, and when t approacl^ 
and spoke to her, she laid down the kniiie and rested her 
licail upon her hand, and looked at me steadily, as if she 
was trying to rer.oUecl where she had known me. *| I 
cannot remember," she said to heiself, and wentonwith 
her occupation. I bowed to her ay we took oar Ipave, 
and she returned it gracefully but coldly. The young 
man looked up from his book and smiled, the old man lying 
on the stone seat in the outer court rose up and followed 
us to the door, and we were bowed out bv the baron and 
iiU gentle madmen as politely and kindly as if wo were 
coni-lmling a visit to a company of friends.—TAs New- 
Yerk Mirror. 


HOPE. 

Hope still will mount; no timorous feats 
Her purpose can beguile; 

And, if she weeps, those shorUlived tears 
Will brighten 1 1 a smile. 

So the gtiv sky-lark soars and sings. 

To hail the orb ol clay; 

And even the dews that wet her wings 
Soon glitter in his ray. 


A BREAKF.\S1’ AT VERSAILLES. 

The celebrated Bougainville was one day crossing the 
Champs ElisAes in a post-ehaise. He saw one ol hij 
friends, Al. du proceeding along one of the opposite 
avenues, called him, and proposed to him to get into iiis 
, \ehicle, and accompany him to Versailles, where he was 
going to breakfast. M. dc. •** accepted the offer, and 
said that he sbould be contented if he could count upon re¬ 
turning to Paris in four hours, idougainville promised that 
he -hould. 

Tlie>reaclii‘il Ver-,aill,!s, ai.d the post-chaise proceeded 
through that tow iwithout stopping, M. do *** evpres.- 
e I his asto’i'-.h'ne.it. t-l thought you would have brealt- 
fas’ed at Versailles said he ! where are you going to 1— 
We are going to •***, said Bougainville, coldly—men'ion- 
ing a place'jitu ited same ten leagues farther ; don’t disturb 
yourself, I beg of you ; I am going to dine there with a 
friend ; c ime along. Voushall be received a maroeillo.— 
M. dR*'*swai-a, stormiid, and at last consented. What 
iuJeaJ could hi do? His day was lost.—Very well, said 
he, 1 will go and dine with you. 

They gain g ound, they proceed, and, in short arrive 
pt the appointed spat. The chaise stops ; but it is at an 
inn door.—My Irieiid, said Uougainvilb-, we shall dine 
here, and then resume our journey. J am going to piss 
a few days at Brest, and 1 trust you will not abandon me 
in so pleas'ant a inurney.—Af. de **♦ now became really 
enraged. W bar can he dul he has neither clothes nor 
linon.—Bougainville calms him, offers him the half of his 
wardrobe, and, in short, succeeds in getting him to goon to 
Brest, 

The two vtavellers resumed their journey, and finally 
arrive at ite termination. Bougainville then told his friend 
that his frigate was in the harbour, that it was newly rig¬ 
ged, and proposed to go and see it together.—My friend, 
said Bougainville, as soon as they were on board the vea* 
ael, come with pie 1 am going to circumnavigate the world ; 
you will want for ni^ing here: you will travel with the. 
greatest conv-nience m the world. My people only wait¬ 
ed for me, and we are going to sail this moment.—M. de 
*** w^d not recede, accepted this singular proposal, and 
made impromptu a vc^raga round the world. 


THE Lllr^ ANiNUITY. 

’ (Frofu the French.)^ ’* 

Charles Blondel, the son of an honest country gentiee 
man of Nevers, leaves his native province to study law 
in Paris, and soon plunges into the extravagance and dis¬ 
sipation of the capital. His father, after a fruitless at¬ 
tempt to reform his conduct, conceives the idea of pre* 
venting.his extravagance for the future, by investing ail 
his fortune, except nis paternal mansion, in an^nnuity of 
ten thousand francs. Charles, however, soon after his 
death, parts with the patrimony of his ancestors, ^udes 
his father’s caution, by selling the annuity. We now 
proceed with the story. 

As he was going to iiis attorney’s to take measures fsr 
the sak, he met nU oldest and best friend AnasUsius, to 
whom ne stated briefly the business which robbed him of 
a whole morning of pleasure. , 

Anastasyis was a frienl of an uncommon kind, an enemy 
to his friend’s follies, and using all h& exertions to retain 
them on the border of the abyss into which they were 
falling. He was besiles a young man of poetical good 
sense; the most uncommon, and most pardonable species 
of good sense. He seldom let slip an opportunjty o f bein g 
eloqently virtuous; he did uat fail to be so ia tlilPta- 
stance. 

" Charles, yo't have sqam lored yo'ir patrim'iny ; you 
have tu ned the house where you were born, and whore 
your father diwi, iuto money; this would be a bad actidli, 
were it not a foriVish one; you would be to blame, wi-re 
you not to bo pitied; for in that c unto there was mure 
thanaforluDC; there was a religion, there was a happi less, 
which was ll-.ewisc ypur patiimot;y, an J which your^'ather 
bequeathed to you with your otliar possessions. You did not 
perceive it; you have sold your vi'ieyard and your gardnn, 
your mill liy the river side, and your grove of the mouii- 
tain ash on the hill. You -have renounred all the rural 
enjoyment of your life, y.nrr flowers in spiing, your shades 
in summer, your vintage in autumn. It is D'lt your fault; 
nature created you so, ami you knew nmther the irorlh, 
nor the holiness of those things; yon did not value your 
rustic ahode, preferring Paris and its fleeting pleasures; 
you had rather sac the wheelr of your phaetii revolve, 
than the sails of your mill; be it so, but one diy, balicva 
me, you will repant vour deviation ; luckily, Charles, the 
evil is as yet but haif complete; you have no longer a 
country-seat, but you Inve wliercwithal to live in com¬ 
fort in town; you may yet be an honest citi/eu, liying on 
yuiir income, free from tod aud care. Your fathef was a 
wise m.an ; lie knew youriurlmitious, and he obtained this 
annuity for you to save you fioiii ruin ; do not undo what 
he has done. You have sold his tomb, at least do not 
baffle his paternal widiRS—do not utterly destroy his labour 
of love and anxiety for you ! ’’ 

Anaslasius had prorcedeeJ thus far in his discourse, 
when Charles answered ; " Much obliged to you for your 
suriiion, Ariastasius, but here we are at ray attorney’s door; 
business before every thing. Excuse me, then, for leav¬ 
ing you.” 

A few davs afterwards, his attorney informed Charles 
that the annuity was sold, and that the purcha^money 
was at his orders. 

This time Charles did not even dream of a reform; he 
boldly continued his brilliant, extravagant life. 

It is strange how many young persons, some of whom 
are not deficient in either judgment or genius hasten their 
ruin in this way with incredible serenity. The future has 
no terrors for them. “ ’Twill last as long as our youth,’’ 
say they, ” and when youth is at an end, what matters it> 
our passions will be extinct, ambition will open a new 
career to us, on which we shall ent^ gravely, in all the 
matni ity of riper years.” Others the best gifted by nature, 
reckon on a marriage, a rich widow, or a aqntimental miss. 
Some, of harder metal, say, “ at the last feuii, I will 
blow my brains out,” practising literallv and tragically 
the motto they adopt, " short and sweet.''_ 'The chronicle 
of the Asou mondi, preserves the recollection of more thua - 
one of these feshionable suicides. 

Charles, for his part, had formed no plan; he neitbsr 
reckoned on a macrisge, preferment,or abullet. He went 
on, looking neither behind nor before, wholly devoted to 
the present, seeking no_ apologv, no refuge. Providenco 
ought to take care of this sort of blindness; it did not desert 
Charles, as we shall see. ” 

It was after a breakfast at the Rocker, that gay and 
sricked, loud in speech, bold in mien, insojent in look, be 
patered Tortonb, arm in aim with AmHtasiai,aitindaIgeat 
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^OTBlitt, who after all, knew.how to make (he most of the 
ill aurcesa of hie ^rroons, and bniakfasted like a philo- 
eopber on the iidn which he could not prevent. Aa they 
• entered, Cbarlea, doulitleaa by accident,^ atntek with his 
cane a peaceable broker, who wai mYkioK the changes 
in ^tol'ks, seated before a I'acaroiae, The stranger turned 
round. Clihries, in..teai) of ni'iktog an apology, laughed 
in his face ; and after a few wnids, forgot hiin..elf so far as 
to insult him. Jleie the dispute ceased, and tha sland- 
rrs'by terpiinatcd tlic discussion, like peepib wijo knew 
the world. 

“ Tliis requires blooil; exchange cards, and—till to- 
morrmv.” 

'* Why I" Slid the offended party, '* why put off till 
to-moriow, what could so well be doncto-dav 1 To-tnorrow 
if might seem chiliiish, and we should 1661 sorry^to cut 
each other's throats for such a trifle. Now, the insult is 
fresh, our ltfad..are_ liot, now, is the time, come' That 
gentleman Hus his tilbury, 1 have my horse ; wg shall only 
change I he scene ®f our ride, that’s allinstead of the 
Bou de Jffllogtre, it tifill be St.. Mand6 to-day. W liat do 
you think of it 1 * 

Excellent," said Clinrles. " and let ns be off. I 
will g et ru arms, you yours, and we meet at the'parte du 
IflfVir, if you please." 

So saying, Charles and his coitipnnion setoff, th" one 
on his goon steed the other in his ligiit carriage, and away 
they start to cut each other’s throats in the country, they 
•rho, an liour before, had never seen each other. I leave 

J ou to imagine wJi^t a fine text this was for Anasiasius ! 
Sut Charles interrupted him at oneg. 

“ No more morality, Anaslasiiis, and he good enough 
to take the leins, for it flight unsteady my hand." V'oii 
eee that Charles was a young man of piudeiic», ami that he 
reassumed all his coolness in prospect of that serious .affair 
—a dJiel! 

Oui four young men, twrM'ombatants, and two witness, 
es, aiiive at St. JVIundc, and plunge into the wood,seeking 
a spot retired enoiigli, a sfiitde sulficicntlv thick, and 
asmooth lawn, for their pretty pastoral ; and the spot 
having been found, the two combatants throw off their 
coats, as if to engage in so'ttc rustic sport, ami the seconds 
agieo that the pastoral shall be decided by the pistol. The 
u-.cli»s swords arc thilist in the turf, the pistols loided, 
and chance, for onec, just gives the offended party the 
first fire. 


“ k’ery well," said he, " still it would be as well to 
know with whom I am engaged, and the name of the man 
1 am ^mg to take aim at." 

•' koiir antagonist is named Charles Ulondel,” said 
Anastasius, laising liiseves to heaven. 

" Charles Blondel I 'I'hat gentleman is Chailes Hlon- 
del, of Nevers! Good heavens, wh.it was I going to do! 
No duel now ! Put on your coat, sir; 1 am the in¬ 
jured partf, I believe, and I have the right to be sa¬ 
tisfied this m.stant, if 1 think pioper. I am satisfied. 1 
was perfectly easy, however, as regarded the result nfthe 
combat to myself, since I had tne fii-t fire, and you 
were nearer and showed a larger front than yonder birch 
tree.” The balUtruek the eentre of the trunk. “ Von 
would bave been dead, at this moment, sir, and I should 
perhaps have lost more than yourself by that event' [ 
ehottld have wept more bitteny for you than your best 
fnend, than your most loving mistress, J, whom yourdeaili 
would hkvealmost ruined ; for, sir, to me you are neiilier 
an_ enemy, nor even men ; you are a personal chattel, a 
hving capital, the capital of an annuitv of ten thousand 
france. I bought your annuity, sir! Do you understanrl 
now, why, I do not wi.sh to take your life ? why, I deeline 
tlie combat though I was the injured party, anil had the 
first fire?** t 

“ \\ ell, Anastasius,” said Charles to his second, as thev 
got in theirt^ury, “ if] had listened to you and had not 
rold my annipy, 1 should have been dead by this time. 
A little morality, I entreat, my friend 1" 

incident gave_ Charles great confidence am^ new 
COWOge to persevere in his careless philosophy, and Anas- 
takius his sermons, so much w .s his eommon- 

placs kroaom bsflM by the strange pioralTty of this ad- 
vet[tove._ Gbarlys continued then tn^d his d%s with 
the remail# of hia fortune, which diminished Vapidiv, and 
Was nearly a wreck when the eveets'of-Jnly, 1830, oc¬ 
curred. , < ■* -f , 

'■ On the morfflng of the twonty.sevem|i« Charles, who 
had ob-served - ^e agitation of the preceteg evening, 
was preparing lo go out early,v..^ncludl% that j^s 
Bersone curious and diamarie sjliectacl«. It’ wa# 


not political excitement that urged him ; he considered 
the thing only in the picturesque point of view, as Anas¬ 
tasius did in the senniigeDial. He rung for his servant, 
to learn from him the appearance of the political borigon 
—he did not answer the summons. He dressed himAilf 
in hast^ and when he entdbd his parlour, found there a 
table covered with eatables, and a letter addro^ed to 
him, placed so that he could nut fail to sec it.*Thit 
letter announeed’to him that lie was detained aL home, 
by virtue of superior orders, which extended to most of the 
young men in Paris, es well as*himself. Clijrles’s fir-t 
emotion was anger. This tyi'.innV agaigst which hit 
spirit mutinied, inspired him alt at once with the most 
exalted liberal ideas. His fights as a citizen rose vifid 
in his mind i'he felt his iinprbiOnment to ^ ‘arhi'raryt 
and tried to bieak down the door of his room, which of¬ 
fered only a passive, but unconquerable resistance. Ilo 
called, no one answered; he throw some of the furiiitiue 
out of the window; no one troubled himself about it- 
The poise of the mugketry soon drowned his voice, and all 
the tumult he could make. 'I'he action had Im-co i c- 
general, a barricade had been erected in the street, but 
unluckily Charles’s windows looked on the court. In 
vain did he lean ‘ out of the window, me.^.sure its heicht 
with his eye, and seek a passage, an exit to e.se.ane by ; 
he had to ahamlqii the idea. While this was going on, 

' he saw at a wi’ioow opposite a little old nian.'uitli a 
powdered head, and malicious*e-pies-ion of i.ice, who 
was leaning on a gold-Jieaded cane, ati l contemplating 
him with a smile of sati-fa'-lion. He liau htely seen this 
old man"following him a hundred times; this u'n.aiitloii 
was ennirected with all the strange or dangerous event* 
of his life. He paid little attention lo it, and the old n an 
soon disnppeaied. Charles then came lo a vesolulion ; 
he left the window, and examined the provision wliieli 
h.id be en made for him ; abiindanre of capital eolil di-h- 
es. and choice wine. He ate as much breakfast as he 
could, and passed the ilay in grumbling, yawning, epfi 
smoking—a true prison life. The‘next day the same mode 
of life, nor were his dnngpnn doors opened till noon on 
the thirtieth. Cliarles tried in vain to discover the set ret 
of this strange adventure. His friend, Anastasius, who 
had gone when and where he pleasMi, whs womideil in 
making a speech to a troop of lancers about to charge. 

Not long after Charles was seriously sick. Ills re.'ii- 
lar physician had been to see him, and bad left a j, e- 
seription, when one of the first meilical men in Paris made 
his appearance. _ , . ' 

*'Iwds very intimate with your father,'' said he to 
Charles; "I learned your illness from my brother pliv- 
sician, and the interest I naturally feel lor a friend’s ton, 
brings mo to see you.” 

He then questioned tlie patient, read the preseiipt’on, 
alterc'l it, went out, and never returned. Charles was 
soon re-established. 

Tint his fortune was more indisposed than lie was, and 
it breathed its last about this time. Chailes then vege¬ 
tated ; his train of servants and equipages reformed iisi If, 
his creditors took the fiidd, and to crown alt, Anatiis-.iis 
resumed his sermons, when the cholera made its appear¬ 
ance. While Anastasius adhered to a sgrict roginmu, 
Charles braved the pnstilenec ivlth all the boldness of the 
ruin which stared him in the face. ’I’he ei'idemie was 
making terrible ravages, wlien he received a loiter in 
these terms. 

“ Go at once to Italy. The six hills of exchange en¬ 
closed, point out your road. For six months. At tlie end 
of that time you will receive further instructions. 'I'liis 
journey docs not eompiomise you in any respect, only 
keep yourself in good ^ealth, and in good spii its.” 

All this was a mystery to Charles, but he went. At 
the end of six delightful months, ha receiveU at Venice 
a letter enclosing the funds necessary tffreturn to France. 
On his return, he found that the cnoleia had di8^^poar- 
ed, and that Anastasius had philosophically united him¬ 
self to an ugly personification of a very pretty fortune. 

" 'Tis the only resource left you,” s»d Anastasius. 

" Marry a fortune—I will find one for you." 

While Anastasius was looking, Charles fell in love. 
'Twasthe first blessing of the plain life he now led, the 
first consolation of the poverty into which he had fallen 
—a true love and his first. By a singular fatality, the 
young lady, 'iVhose appearance rtruck Itirn so forcildy, 
was accompanied by the eternal old man. This old fel¬ 
low, as Charles soon learned, was Angeltque s father, and, 
besides, in possession of gn enormous, mysterious fortune, 
said to have been xequired bf usury. 
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THK CALCOTTA UTEKARY GAZETTE. db 


Ciuitt(iS gave himself wholly op to his pis«ioa He 
passed every day beibre her window; bb followed her 
■tope whenever she went out; ab the opera he was al- 
* ^ ^ whenever she did; 

’auBh was his address and perseverance in puisuitofher; 
and such on the other band, 'theu gond will to waist his 
endeavours, for I need not say hia passion was reeipro- 

f 'ated? Letters were soon exchanged between the two 
overs ^nd on this rocit Mie mystery Of their innocent 
intrigue made shipwreck. One of the letters was inter, 
cepted. £he correspondence ceased mstintly , no more 
walks, balls, j;r ooerds, no more exchanging of looks, 
clasping of hands, and pouring out of gentle wo^ from 
and into the heart' rheniLwas that Charles regretted 
Ris rum, had he been rich, the miserly old man would 
perhaps bavo giveu him Ins diugliter A dark meian- 
c'ioWp''>y)1 upon him. To raise it to its height, he 
receive I a letter from Angdiquc She too hid pined, 
she wisin a lecline, and her lather had obtained hercoi- 
sent til inotliPT mainage. She besought Charles tojoi- 
get her, and bile him adieu fur ever. Charles's answer 
was.hort. “ I'heie is but one way tofttrgetyou, thit 
wiv •.'‘tlo’. every thug, and delivers me from a laid 
w'lith IS eipivdiy moie buithensomt. Farewell To 
morrow I shill have cetsed to live. Bestow a list 
thoiglit on mu'” The letter (living been sent, Chailes 
mile ds [irtpiritious. With his loid*T pistoU Ijmg be- 
f ire hitii,'ic was making spine list arringein'‘nt-., wlnn, 
all (it i.) lien, the little old m«n, tonifitd, with head 
uniuwtrlel, an I dress in disord'r, burnt into the loom 
hkr I In nil sh< II, ml lishel it the pistols, pale, tii n- 
b mg, in I liollmg m 'iis hind the letter wiitten to An- 
geli) i ) t w IS her f ither 

“ \Vr t i, li 11(1, “ whit, sbll inurrler' suicide' 
aeiin*' nn'iappy min'” 

“ KuiUy,’s 111 Charles, witii the ii i ii il coolnes of i 
miowhinas mile a dn.pei itu te>aliit oi, " si yi i a e 
lfl‘ie ' It would hive bean Strangs, to u s iri. dlliil iit 
ra't yo 111 lU’ll an omsrgeney, ntill you hiv neyn yet 
Hit" I K I quite so diiertly in niy uneeiiis—liuthiiid me 
bick i lOs pistols, sir ” 

" I giv,. th" n to )Od -no ' why should you kill youi- 
self 

“ (lavcyou come then fanny eonfessionatmydying hour’ 
Why slioul I Kill myself' Uo you not know it, 11 1 iie y in 
ignorint ol one single c ir"umst inse ol my life, yo i who n I 
have for so minv years, found incessantly at ray heelst ’ 

“ Tes, ungrateiul wret i, it is I who fir tin y’us 
have, wall hed over you, with mors thin a parents nr ' 

I liivi, watc lied your sleep, youi orrows, your joys Wh n 
^ou veil, sick, I si it my physic i lu to you , in the ilivs ol 
Iron ill, 1 to k d yiu up sit it li imj , wh n the p sti- 
lenc * (ami, I iul‘vo i‘ravel in Inly in prmcily style. 

1 II ivc II iiovid many a troubli, initiy i dinger, miny an 
evil f om you, n I now, to le vird me for ill my care and 
expense you aieijoing v»iy eoilly to shoot yourself, and 
by the sime shot to rob me ot ten thousiud fi ines i year , 
for, sii, voiir annuity bjloiigs to me. 1 bought it of the first 
p ircli isoi fmr y'Ur. ago ft you arc d teim'iied to die, 
at least wait till 1 have sold the annuity. You owe me thus 
muc II." • 

“ it IS unfortunate," said Charles, “ but I can neither 
wait, noi tike put in a fraud. III must make bin<(.rii,it 
of my lile, it all events, it shill not be a ti mduleiit bank¬ 
ruptcy, You who know my stoiy, you know wli‘tli r life 
is any longei tolerable , you who are A ig dique s father, 
know vhat would make it endurable, anef my fate is m 
your hinds. II iwever, 1 don't ask any favoui ot you, 
mike yo ir caliulations. 

“ Well, then, you must be my son-in-law,” said the old 
man, when he sa v Ih -re wis no olliir hop " I will give 
one half ot tills taral annuity to my daughter, as hei dow¬ 
ry , I shall save sodlething by t'lat, at all events.'' 

A Kw months alter the ra image the old man die 1, and 
ChatIcs inherited his whole fortune. As he was gang 
home from Pei e la c/mise with Anastasius, "You see my 
sive, and eloqutnt Iriend,” said lie, “ what my ruin brings 
me. It has saved my life oace, at least, and I may now 
tb ink. It for the possession of a lovely wife and great wealth. 
Believe me, Anastasius, fortune laughs at your wise schemes, 
and the highest prize often falls to nim who never calcu¬ 
lates." 

pRvsaNct. ov Mtvo.—Alter receiving bis rents, Lord C. 
was in the habit of retanng with hU atoward to nis study . 
and there, after settling hts accounts, of depositing the 
money in his strong box tdl the next day, when the 


steward wu seat with it t» the btnk. Thu man hql 
lived snth this lonl's father, an I wag so belovei} by 
the family, that they placed implicit confidance in hit 
integrity and worth. For so nb (imi hA Lordship had.' 
upon luspaCbng the banker'a book,-and upon relerenceto 
bis private account found that 1*10 sum they credited him 
was alwiys short of that he sent. This being oonttaued, 
led to severe invcutigations } but no result that c ime out 
satisfied him how the d>ficiencv could happen. Some of 
the servants came under his displeasure, and thoy were at 
various periods dismissed. • 

On one particular renf-dav he placed t'lo ^maaev yi a 
oinerent rpom, still having fir his co ifi 1 nt tli“ oH stew- 
ward, who, of conrsa, joine i with hii loid in rof^rettmg hn 
late losses. Uitliesvma night, th> haul‘-mu I wenttil 
this rom to see t!fIt the shutters wcie safe, aal, rocol- 
lectmg that »lie ha I to clem it out very early, she the 1 ght 
It not worth while to go to lie I, but cleterminecWio lay her. 
sell down I'd sleep oa the sola. She did so, and put out 
the candle, ’ / 

Whin half asleep, 8*16 was awake'd by a noise at tho 
door, and she was just going to stait up and ring the bell, 
thinking jt was thieves, when it slowly opened, an 1 iia 
walke I the ol i stew ird —Hu looked c mtiously iouacL^q;| 
hesitated, b it, se ‘iiig nj cibicct, went to tho eseruwira 
where his loid Ini loikeJ liis leots up—aftei opening tlio 
loik, 100*1 out whit he pleased—and then re-locking the 
clt awer, was gom; out, when -the reflection ol the can 11^ 
uuon th • servant s clothes caught his eye ' He starte I, hut 
•—she might he .isle >p, aril his transgressions not witness*!. 

, To be assured ol tliiss he wont to the sofa, aad flashed 
the c in lie bai k and forwinls lielore hei eyes. Fhp^girl 
IIVstill. -He put Ins hand into his pocket, drew out a 
11 isp knife, aftd opened It. H * (Ias'ip I before hercv“s.— 
flic gill lay still.—He then put it to h*r thio^t, draw it 
across md across it—till she could feel the e U* al nut cut 
h-r She was now a viie that silcn ecoill ilm* siv'liar 
111 *, iordilsie move, h* would of con,* inirl*r li»p. 
biclnlprcsen " of mini ti lie still as d^ath—^itisfied 
after tills teidbla till, tiiislio mist be last asleep, ha 
closed the knife, an I walk* I nut ot ftn room. 

“ M VZKPP V, OR I H . WILD HORiE ” 

A gi ml I mi’ll) litinili' ),)- tn le, p'lfirmjdat 

Iht, I nil n 11 f fie iti t) iu)it I 1 ijiiii lieitcet ' ' 
[Fiinnffii iVec Ymk Vii/oi ] 

The a linirii > ot B/io I II ive, t>r s) n tin* past, ha I a 
bn** oopnMliitvind ligin; 1*1011 pi tiilily toi tieg'niusof 
til gieit poa*, m w tn s 1 ig oie ol ill celebratedetTirts of 
Ins III iginatioi, a* It IS i II >t 1 1 > I'l * stage, ricpo-inof 
Mizoppi," doi J)i III I a *lii; goid pi iso, with car. 
tliii adlitions ot i mist lit 1 .tm r I'l 11 k tei, ■ 110 v nighN 
Iv ‘ showed up''—'lor. ill all -at tin Vn ri *a 1 tli »itre. 

I he lioise IS trill fl -li anl')lii 1, 11 1 t'le ril , .M Gile. 

Is sjppos*! tob o' th* sam* m irtil ioat,*riils We W(*ri*, 
how( ver, it an i itire lo<s whu li m >>t ti 1 1 nire, the talent 
ot tin pliywiiglit, th* sa,\ mud xt iityotth* hois*, the 
m'lepidity ol Ml O tie, 01 tin piw*rs ot Lord Byrdn ' It 
woiill h'*string si ptnismind el to doabt, that tjiu pit 
and gilltiy ot th A nenian tluatie are filled, on thosU 
01 uasions, with tiuc mtellectuil worshippers of the uoble 
hud—kmliel spiiit., who cm leilingly appreclo^ the 
inyste loiis wild mi sublime imaginings ot tupoet' To a 
m ID who gloiies in me giowing lehne uent ofour country. 

It IS tiuly a letrcshng sight to contemplate a crow! of 
these etheii il spirit*—to observe the workings ot sono 
gini 1 * more imigiuiiive than the le.t, as his eyo* dilate in 
adm ring wo ideiiii nt—to latch the half-uttered epithets 
ol iiispiiUim —‘0 regiidthe gaping mqatlis or best 11 tied 
bytliehiuty vili m*nt V'bute, which tlisse iatellig*nt 
and dis(*r(mm itin' critics, at times, sen I forth m p^ils 
whuh would hush a tbundei-peal. I'lme are tnings 
which must lone a thrill of inexpressible dttight through 
the “ intellectual liame’ of any American patriot With 
a dating positively unaccountable, Mr liale is las'iedto 
the back ot his steed, whose donkey-liko dimen.iois are* 
no bar to his Aeetness , the “ wild cha.gar" dis'ies up an 
awful precipice of some ten feet i{'inteniirutir~lajpa 
suddenly and speeds up anothei ten feet—vh'els again, 
and up he whirls even to tho “ c irpoiter’s gill ry — atr. 
Gale, in gallant style, lying on the back ot 1 1 * tarious an. 
mal through alt these feariil evolutiins'^ aha thuiler 
rollk—the lightiiiag flashes —1 tree is etru 'k by the electric 
fluid, and IS most beautifully pulled ihiioa just in time to 
save the lighting that trouble. All thu is thtilhng, ■ub. 





THE CAEpUTT* . 


pjjn*. t4, WSlfc 4 ' 


. '■‘ y « , 

>v«r«d noar tha«^t«i;acl'-instram(>iMb^tii h hail tunrtm hi* ' 
fi«f pleasure^Diifhartlv. A deeper ■toa i(i'>n was breught 
it of the the r|^i)i>onse was as vi<iil; — a secisi.l ■ 

n i a tliird attempt coaviojsd her of the reality of her firil 
h|d coojectur.. Day jrfket day was she to be foun l at her • 
iMtrameRi, atid aa oltin dfl thie vihtation quickea -iter 
feeUnissaiiU lull her memo«^.asie8p. The l>luo'n returnhd 
to her cheek—the mild blue eye shone forth—lad the Ifrow • 
was cle tr anJ vatroubled as bef;)ih. 

Thise'i.’haiitment, howevet,';|yas but sliort-lireif; for, 
unibrtunatuly, a seiuntilla;!eiitl«maa intruded onp evening 
in Noveinbei into tlie music-room,anrfesplairt^the causes 
of the vibration ' The discovery was w^herini; indeed. Her 
iudlady returned with augmeakd face, and d^th soon 
marked her for bis prey. * 


lin\p^ awful, tremendimsf! and the afqresai I sensiove afuli- 
•nee are duly aSectgd thereby. Dut this is ui^e 'pliilTs 
,play to wliatfoHoiys.' Thu interest oftho pieee is ibbund 
i/p to the highest ^oh as the srene progressed 4 >n^ina 
p.inor.iina i< brought into a''tioii, ami while Iwheqieis 
sup}.oii'dto be swmfaiing through the watery tyiih 'Atttw- 
p‘i on his back, somi! awful looking wolves, dith fearbil- 
, rod eyes and most rii nivoroiis gi inders, piss on tlie ea-nras. 
Sudilenlya terrific eagl.'', or crow. Or turUfey-^urtard, or 
some such teriihlc aimn . 1 , is let down from above to peck 
at_ imor hfazop^a. T.iis ,bloo.l-tbirsty bird is lower^, 
with •xtonJi I wings and projecting bpak,.until he appears 
oil the very point of ni bbling the most prominent feature 
*of' Mr. Oaie's face ! This Lsa moment of intense anxiety 
oathe port of the spootators —tho proboscis of Mszeppa 
' i'> in immiiiuiit danger—ono li ur’s breadth only is bjtiwuen 
itaii I ah>olttli> mastici^on! Suddenly the bird is drawn 
back, and we breathe ftgain !—anon the eyes of the re¬ 
cumbent rider seem not wortii a pin’s purchase, hut are 
saved by the timely p^ 1 c.of I'n string *0 wnicli issusp,>n led 
till! fearful bird. The pmotionsi during the wivile of tlie.se 
transactlo’is are really painfiit j and we corlainly consider 
it our duly, a I humane critics, to express our doubts of 
tl^^l^opriaty of creating such an “ earthquake nf the 
mTi’iir,* especially in an ainlience so cxtreiiielv sensitive as 
, are thaail.nircr.s ofByro-i in the pit of the Hnwery t'lea- 
tre. tt is enough 19 excite the sensibilities of su"ri an as- 
Sjpblage, by t'lc slating displayed in ascending and lie'Cend- 
iiig the precipice; and, smothering our humanity, we might 
permit the adony of the wUer-scen-i and panorama—nay, 
even the wolves themselves ; but the intro luction of that 
tetrijde, blood-thirsty bird, is a r-fi icmunt of cruelty toa 
horriole for tho imagin.ition to conceive; and we must say, 
that topla''et'ie cyesaud nose of unyindividuallkritliin reach 
of the voracious maw nf such an oiitragcnns mondescript, is 
an act of barhiirity that has no parallel in the history ol 
the stage. < 

THE SPIRIT OF THE HARP, 


Passing along one of the fashionable squares last week, 
mv attention was ilirectuil to a he.intifnl female, whose 
pule complexion and sleep inou>niiig dress, told of tlie loss 
of a near friend or relative. As 1 love to huger on the 
exprevioiis of |;rief 111 lovely tvoman, and to mark its 
qoiet intensity in her gait, niiinner and countenance, I 
turoed louiid allerslie had passed me, and was niu-iii' on 
the probalde cause of the alHiction wliii-h had scatlicil h';r 
gentle soul, when my friend li—suddenly caught hold 
of my arm. 

•' Who Is that lady 1” satil I involuntarily. 

” Mrs. C—he leplied. “ Have you not heard tlie 
story of her daughter'!" 

. 1 answered in the negative. " Then you shall have it, 
(ext, romance and all," said I). ; " it will begnilo our 
lounge to the corner of the street." 

He informed me that Miss C — had yielded u:> he- 
affections to an Italian m'lsician of some rank in hiso.vn 
countiy, but who had lost title and fortune,_ by uniting 
wkli tlie Iptriotic baiiil who sought to kinille its frceihun. 
9 aa causSiM her preference, apart fro,n the dark speaking 
handsome figure of the gentleman, arose 
.sfCHMiwnBpathy of their tistes. She played the pt,ina 
and his execution on the harp w.as biilliant. 
The IfisHIPbfupiad many hoars every day in the socictv 
of and breathed the longings of their passis>u.s 

in tho rich melsnlies of mu-ic. 

But this reign of hiks and love was not ilestined to be of 
long continuance. The musician participate I deeply in 
the wretchedness jndtniut'v of his companions ; and too 
Aobloto ask alms of the being^ whom he ailored, ho g.m- 
dually sunk juader the pr. ssure of poverty and disappoint- 

^QlQflte • 

Thei. gtftclw the lady, bereft of his society, alarmed her 
'tMrenCfqr her heultli; and by the advice uf her phv-ician, 
•he was bcguileil to the piano forte. In recatiing the 
sweet Italian airs which she hail warbled with her'lover, 
•he forgot for a monieot the grief which preyed won her; 
but even this last resource of tfae^^aj^bled would 
•non havepioveil unavailing, had Aot'ha'tnoideM occurred 
xyhich inerea^ iu influence. 

(tne evening.. while she was fin'g«dtifCi*i)d Ahrnzzi 
ballad, which* her lover l«d taughtlM^;^e%«rp(pla''e(l 
above the piano.) gave forth a corrdip^ittg nohs. She 

S rieked at the’mll^own soun^K tut^iudw daliripmnf 

t flings, imagined (haitholii^ ot the “lowedODe,” 


THE POPE’S CEOCK-MAKER. 

James Dornomio, a learned mechaniejw and clock- 
mak^, bad trav^etl over the globe, and uoniulted the . 
Magi, the Urangpl, the wise Chaldeans, and the geome¬ 
tricians of Pans. From tbs age of 20, his fortunate dis- 
cjvenus'had piocurcd him the admiration and o-sloein of 
svvural learued sojiuties; but a man cannot subsist on 
gloiy and academic ciuwas. Through Love and Hymen 
he i^ut a wile and tlii'dron, and he w.tsbhiiged to fisihl the 
duties iinposed on him by tlio-u, t in deities. .Arriving at 
Rome, hi i ailufited country, lie hir. d a small shop, close 
to tlie “ Uate of the PeSple, ’ 111 winch h " e xposed m.xiiiie 
time-keepers, and vain I'lle s.iii!)'-'.ii>xes, wliicli p,.ved ilio 
preltieu Neapolitan tu iui uiiilcr tin very nu>u.s of the 
wonder-struck soiift'-takurs. I'li') lowui clasi usod 10 beguile 
tin.ir leisure hours by o'lsjrvm; the proluciions at Uio 
iiiveiitivo genius uf Bonmnio ; but Bornuimii wisperisli- 
ing tor want, and lliu b,x.ren aliniutiun oliiis poor and 
uiieiilijlitcned cuunti yin'oi did iiot add one nuiice inoro to 
bis faniily-inual. vVliit was be to do! Iiidigancc, that 
sharpens wit, suggested >0 liiiii the following ditui mi latio'i: 
—He wrote to the Popa—“ jMost Holy Faib“i-, y.iur ki'id 
allaoiliiy, and unalteraulo ciianty, iud icc nu i.liars toappiy 
daily loyuiir Holinj.ssfur lulief. I'erliapstbcp.o c-tof your 
S'lbj JCI 9 addresses you till., day liis fervent amlliumlilo piay- 
or.—On I'liusday next, your, IJaliiiuss will go to the tduiri- 
nal, Oiig I to stupforafe vsaeoiiiUop'io.iLcthe doorofa 
p tor cloak-'iuier, residing in a shufi near the Porto del 
I’opolo. Vour presence will be to him a .soarce of bless, 
ings ami piospcrity ; and you will secure happiness,,to the 
unforliinate family of your most humble, laitliful, anil 
devoted su iijeci,— Bornomij.” 

1 tie Pope received the clock-makei’s petition, smiletl, 
au'l said tb.it he would not fail to attend to the invitas 
tion. He likewi.se determined to give additional value to 
his ua.idescunsiun, and commanded lus servants, contrary 
to his custom, to wear their best livery to go to the Qniri- 
nal. .No sooner did the carriage of his Holines reach the 
Poko del Popolo, than the retinue stopt; and Bornomio, 
surrounded by his family, came oi|E threw himself at the 
feet ol the Popu, and offered his ifoliness a clock, of the 
most co'.nplicatod workmanship, which showed the hours 
of every cuuiitiy in the world ; and at qxch hour, the 
t.velve Ap Miles came forth from a kind of portico, and 
ranged themselves in correspondence with the hour, which 
they po.nted out. But what pleased his Holiness more 
than tJie rest, was a watch iirnameiitel with bis pnVtrait, 
and which purfoiine I in bis presence the Te Deum, the 
Exaudial, the Uiona in<Excelsis, and the Credo. . 

Bornouim having’thus received tokens of the‘'Pope’s 
inunificcnec, liaiFthe lullowing inscription placed over his 
ahop : “ Oleuk-inaker to tbk Pope." Twelve hours after, 
the Eiigli.sn, the blench, the Creeks, and the Germans 
who re^iidud at Rome, Hacked to his suop, aiul he received 
oidurs to the amount uf ‘i(X),U()J franca. 


ANTtaumes.—Some fisherme.i have fonad, in the bay of 
the small port of Ascoli, an iron chest, three feet and a 
half lung. On opening it, lliiiy found a Idhg head of hair, 
a gauntlet, and a few pieces of an ancient sabre. It is 
thought th.itthusc spoils must have belonged to some Gal- 
lican or Scabdinatian dwarf. Tlisae nations, in fact, used to 
enclo-e, in iron or steel che>ts, the hair and amis of a war¬ 
rior killed in a battle, and thiow them mto the sea. It was 
an honour reserved to their first pnerals. 


PaitruD Auo PoBiasaeo ev M. Cnow, at th« Inma* 
Pttus, No, U,'EertAMADn Row, Caioirta. 
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; AIPADD^ESS^FO II^Q-BRLTONS. « 

♦ - I _, t 

[UXUVKRBO At A OEBATINO SOCIstV 

. CUTTA.] ^ 

* (by an bast INQt.^.) » 

fVhtf occupation woilld be purm0i^u IrJMbittka 

were Government to dispense wit^heir ttroicrs 1*^ 

This subject i<i one of deep interest vven specu¬ 
latively considered ; but the fact to which it refers 
.beinj one which may sooner or fciter become rea- 
liaed, renders the sulyect one of vital importance to 
tlv Iiido-British coramiinit}^ Waii’ing the consi- 
d.'i ation that Government would not encourage or 
empl.iy luJo-lintons in their public offices, vet 
when we look around, and percidve the rast in¬ 
crease to the local populdtion, when we^ see the 
number of competitors both amoi}||8t jrbur own 
class, and the natives^ the latter of whom are be¬ 
come io cvpert, intelligent and useful, it is a ques¬ 
tion on n hich it is worth your while to ponder 
deeply whether these circumstances alone will n it 
bimit about tb.it state of tlnni's winch is so iniicli 
to be. dreaded. 

Some thirt) years ai^o indeed many Indo-Bi-itous 
entailed m coininciec and made splendid for¬ 
tunes—tho.c were days when Fate smiled most 
propitiously on India; but the winter of discontent 
ha.s siiecceded that (rtorious summer. At that pe¬ 
riod the inhabitants were very few’, while the har¬ 
vest was most plenteous; those who shared the 
spoils filled their coffi-rs to the brim; but now the 
competitors for wealth have multiplied a bundled 
fold, whilst the resources instead of keeping; pace 
have la;;);**^! ffif behind. 

Your condition is not like that of Eniopeans, 
they sojourii berednit for a short time, and then 
return, thus checking; an excessive inundation; 
but you i|om and bred in the country are perma¬ 
nent settlers, your children also remain in the 
coiintrjf; hence your poiiulation has been greatly 
increasing, and has now become alarmingly 
abundant, besides those who come from £uro|)e . 
for the most part poreue trades or manufactures, 
whilst you haring had no means of learning 
them, have no other alternative but to become 
writers and clerks. 

The Natives also are most powerful competitors; 
happily for yoh, they have not hitherto arrived at 
that degree of intelligence and iof^ity as entirely 
to supersede, (altho* miserably p$^ the necessity 
of your sevices—still they are most extensively 
employed, and for so much cheaper rate will tbe]^' 
work djian you; that numbers of yott jh dvjp in copse- 
qiienee been driven out of the fiel^*^ur salaries 
hare' accordingly been diminished, whilst the pro¬ 
cess of provUion hare increased in the ratio of the 
increase of consuming; hnt if your salaries aTe now 
so scanty m seaxedy m,«fhvd you a decent liveli¬ 
hood, and whilat those ol^a who earnlfrom 1 to 300 


'Its. shall lie compelled to accept of one-half, what wilt 
you do, wh^t achdme of pdief are you meditating ^ 
t That such a erreis is 'more than prplgibMt yo« 
mve only to contemplate, the encre^ng int^li* 
(TOuce and usefulness of the native^ Many of. 
them at e better qualified that! wmrselyesfor the tasks 
you I ’spectively engage in. There is gieny « sircar 
who for 50 rupees does roore^than many'’'Ind<p> 
Britons for 150—^because he is a native, and because 
it IS usual to pay a native a gnall s^ary, and b^ 
cause he is content to accept of it, it is tiiat pM' 
are paid better ; hut this cannot be o{ long 
ration: if they have equal merit as writers wimyDUr- 
selves, the result will be, pot that their ularies will 
rise im a level witlntpours, but Itot yours will dea> 
remrto'a level with theirs. limvill be said l^t 
the dishonesty of tlio natives precludes their ad¬ 
mission ipto offices of trust; it may be so, but not 
only are ^ch offices few in number, but their dis. 
honesty^ confined chieflf to potty tran'iaciions 
and will rartainly cease when the light of eduCa. 
tioii dawns upon them, and the immense number that 
is employed is sufficient proof that their tyshonesty 
does not amount to a disqualiioation. Faetll^' 
however, speak louder than comments. Wb^is 
the iiresent condition under which you live ? 

Numbers of you are already out of employ. 
What gave rise to the Apprenticing Society i ^is 
veiy circumstance. But what extent of benefit 
can that society aflTotd—the benefit is hardly per¬ 
ceptible A gentleman who has taken ^ett inter¬ 
est in the society and who is a pnneipri membw of 
a respectable House of Agency, decked that his’ 
desk was covered with letters praying Tor emplipy* 
ment iu his office: it is a maxim of political e^ogiy, 
that as labourers increase, wages must fall. Those 
of you who earn 4 and 500 Rs. pqr me^^tg, have 
acquired it by length of service, and it wocdd be- 
unjust and unkind to diminish the sum, blit,where 
is there a new situation with such a salary ? liabori- 
ous offices can now be obtained for 150QrSt99 Rupees 
and m private houses a much less aum4<* generally 
offered—It will be well for you if %%es do pot 
fall still lower; but do not indulge iqc^ hope, 
those who have no employmem^^ldl^ ratner 
take 100, 80 or even SO than OMj^irallr-mid 
many there be who ire drivdn w this M- 
cessity. Go to the several private hoQses ip Cal¬ 
cutta and see the disproportion between tbe m^ves 
and the Indo-Britons; in g^most all, one or' two 
Indo-Britons or Europeans as hbok-keopers or sn- 
perintendents only are employedi^the fmt am 
natives. That such is really the slB jpf things ip 
undeniable, daily experience testifiers tite trnui m 
it. ^be important question then is, l^at is ta 
pirdoM ?" The solution of this query is as difiieiin 
4a it% important; let us enquire if any 
has been done dr thought of by Indo-Britoat iitt 
dependent of Government or others, as men qpill- 4 
drivers. ' w 

The opoi^qRoMof the ApprentifingSkieietyas;^. 
before obserl^' have been verv limitra, and affect 
the ‘ lower ,tf^ea of Indo-Britoiu. 
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Marine School u onqueatumiibly an excellent inati* 
Mtion, has alreadjadonemuch goo<l, and if aupport- 
a^ will be productiTe of more extensive good- The 
Marine School viU produce many excellent aeamen 
and ofHcera, the native khellasy will be auneraeded 
by them, they stdll be more effective and far aupe- 
rior in every respect: besides by going to various 
porta occasions may often occur for traiRng, and by 
this means*many may acquire independence if not 
wealt^. lliere are some, but very fear who have 
become ehop-keepers; others there are who have 
turned builders, in which line they have met with 
,emmoat success. The learning of trades has not 
been iiiuch encouraged or desired; various roatons 
may be assigned for this. Tradesmen and manu¬ 
facturers r^use to take apprentices, lest they 
may afterwards set up in opposition: 'Flie East 
Indian on the other hand is not accustomed to 
bard labor, and would rather earn a salary of 80 
rugeOT monthly than learn a business. How, he says, 
can Eventually setup for myself, 1 have no capital, 
mo^BupTOTt, besides there’s no certainty of my suc¬ 
cess ; I may fail and be utterly ruined, whereas a 
salk^ tho* small’is certain and lenders me in¬ 
dependent. But I have already shown that your 
Bolaries are insuflicient, and the question we are 
now considering is, what else can you do, if your 
salaries will not suppoft you. There is libviously 
no alternative but to pursue some business or other 
•—of these there is a great diversity, and a choice 
must be made according tb circumstances; but al¬ 
though there are many trades and manufactures 
that might be pursued, there are but few at {Woseiit 
available to the Indian owing to his ignorance of 
the art or trade he may prefer—besides, it is not 
every trade that requires extent of capital to carry 
it on, there are many in whicli success might bo 
commanded, if prudence, industry and perseverance 
were ejpployed. 

There are many who have succeeded and made 
handsome fortunes—this is the consummation 
that should encourage them. What is a salary 
100 or 200 rupees a month i What can you lay 
by at the year’s end! Little indeed, to say, nothing 
of the coptingencies to which you are subjected by 
loss of employment or any other disaster; besides 
a salary may ber made the last alternative after 
trying our hand at some business— I will enume¬ 
rate a f|W trades which might succeed; Building, 
Farming,' Hat-making, Pottery, Glass-blowing, 
Optical instrument-makers. Dyers, Cutlers, Sugar- 
bakers, Confectioners, Vintners, and many others. 
Could >not there be some plan devised for 
learning thess^*<ine of the principal I have men¬ 
tioned la fiurqi&g—on this subject allow me to en¬ 
treat your patience; it occurs to me that agricul¬ 
ture might be pursued much more extensively 
than it is. ^ The farmer produces the necessaries of 
life, _ land is abiu^ant and cheap, the utensils re¬ 
quisite for tilling the soil cost but a trifle; the only 
jnconvemengji^, that it requu'es extensive capital 
for emtiag bimgalows, barns and out-otUces, for 
seed, for live-stock and for ryots—but this mnot 
an insuperable objection, there are small fums 
eondpiited by^ry humble men in England and 
whjtcannot umr be here: it will bp,said the natives 
work cheiqier {1 contend it is an n’mneous supposi¬ 
tion—c muine ^reritabls farm hm(,iuver been fst 
.up coBIpIry: some extensive 

’bardsX cattle for salting, and thm4n succeeded 
sdmpMlty-’^d 1 sbould(4|b^ theiswaa much 
rppjia for improvomoutia xflMl’fAhBr diq?isrM||iHiti. 


There has been institutA an horticultural so» 
ciety for the durpoM of prodmang a better ai^ 
ply of vegetables, thevpresent supply is ralserabw 
deficient. In summer only potato can be ,ha<» 
Look at the butter and^he chaese manufseturo 
here; they are scarcely Worth the eating; as for 
the meat it is very Inferior., Such are, I &ay, < 
the inducements to cultivate and improve the 
of agriculture or farming. But the difficulty lies in 
tlie discovery of urays and moans how 'to learn 
these several arte, 'mlnufoctares, and agriculture. 
A plan was once proposed, iriuch I regrc^lias been , 
Biaee abandoned; I think it was a very good one, it 
propoMKl to raise a fund for sending a certain nu n- 
Dsr of lads to learn certain trades and manufac¬ 
tures in England—this fund was to provide esta¬ 
blishments hereafter for these lads, and every en¬ 
couragement a^rded thorn. should think a cer¬ 
tain numbsr of share-holders should subscribe to 
such a fund, and those who had learnt the diiFsr- 
cut trades, &c. shiuld bo paid to conduct these 
several establishments while the profits should be 
divided amongst the share-holders. 

I merely suggest this by way of hint to any 
individual disposed to treat the subject >v ih senous 
attention—many plans might bo con''octt I, and 
many crude schemes have already been devised— 
but some persons mustset apart aportion of time to 
be devoted to the work. It is sometimes very 
salutary that persons should be driven to this 
necessity; it is time to be aroused from the sloth ^ 
and Hupmencss which sits so heavily upon B0.n3 of 
you. Necessity is the mother of invention. If 
you are deprived of employment you must do 
something or starve. The severity of the times urge 
you to these considerations. It is not likely that 
affairs will mend, they have been degenerating for 
the last six years. The Government is bent on all 
sorts of reductions and entrenchments. I conjure 
you therefore by the love you have for ybnr 
country—for your relatives and for those who 
will depend upon you, to make some provision for 
the dreary winter which is fast approaching. Your 
present state is happy compared to what it may 
soon be—if you are reckless of the future, you 
deserve the evils which it has in store. Let not 
this interesting subjeot he forgotten, ponder it 
deeply in your minds; think not of your own indi¬ 
vidual affairs merely, but consult the general wel¬ 
fare. 


Sanscrit Litgbaturb. —We know not whe¬ 
ther the generality of our readers ary aware 
that Baboo Radha K»unth Deb, whose talents 
and accomplishments are so well known to*tiie 
public, is at present.^engaged in the compila- 
tioR of a Sanscrit aau Bengalee Dictionary. It 
is now printing in tour large quarto .volumes. 
Of these we have received the three Brat, the fourth 
being still in the press. These have been too 
short a time in our hands to have enabled ns to 
examine them very minutely, or to judge of their 
me nts; but there is no reason to doiftit that the 
work will be found to contain much valuable in¬ 
formation. In the mean time every lover of know¬ 
ledge must rejoice to find tlus respectable Native 
gentleman engaged in an employmemt, so useful to 
uis litsrary^wurld, and so honorable to him»lf as 
the elucidation of the language of his own country. 

The work we underst^ is not for sals, but 
only for distribntioa among the author’s Biends. 
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THE EAB? OF CAIU4SUS. ^ WRITING. 


In tin notico of Lord CArliile’a poetry in our 
last, ve inadvertently oimtted to quote the pasH^ 
praised by Dr. Johnson. * Here it is. , 

could have borne my woes; that stranisr Joy 
Wounds while it erailes ;~the ion; imprisoaed wretch, 
ewerpof nom the night of hi* damp coll, 

”“Onks_from the ejn's bright beaau; aiw that which 

Gladness o’er all, to him is agony,** 

Bossrallijn recording Dr. Johnson’s praise of Lord 
Carlisle’s poetry and the remarks quoted by Byron 
in his preface to his “ Honrs of Idleness,’* that when 
a man of rank appears in the character of an au¬ 
thor he deserves to have his merit handsomely 
allowed, has added some observations of his own 
about titled writers tMhch have led Croker, thousih 
we think unjustly, to suppose that he differed 
from Johnson reflecting the merit of Lord Car¬ 
lisle’s poetry. Croker gives it as his own opi¬ 
nion that though his lordship wag not a great poet, 
he whs superior to m^py whom Boswell thought 
highly of; and .that his verses have '* good sense, 
sweetness and elegance.” * 

LORD CARLISLE. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Literary Gazette. 

, Sir, —I am surprised that in yourarticle on Lord 
C.’s compositions and Byron’s censure of them, 
you make no mention of his lines to Ladv Hol¬ 
land,* in reference to the snuff box sent her by 
Napoleon, beginning 

“ Lady reject the gift—'tis stained with gore,” &c. 
which Bnon parodied, 

" Lady accept the box a hero wore. 

In spite of all this elegiac stuff 

*Let not seven stanzas written by a bore, 

Pievent your lailyship from talcing snuff.” 

I forget where I saw them—but I think they 
, wore in the Edinburgh Review some years since. 

Yours, &c. 

S. 

* They escaped us at the moment but we now recollect 
them well, though we know not where to turn tor them. 
Aledwta alludes to tl^pm and records !>ame remarks of l/ord 
Byrons on the subject. "I have received,’ said hi-, 
Lonlship “from my sister, a lock of Napoleon’s hair, 
which IS a^a beautiful black. If Hunt were licre, we 
should have half a dozen Sonnets on it. It is a valuable 
present, but, according to my Lord Carlisle, I ought not 
to accept it. I observe in the neivbpapers of the dav, 
some lines of his Lordship’s, advising Lady Hnlland not to 
have anyihing to do with tho snuffbox left her by N.ipo- 
horroi and sniinler should jump out 
of thS lid every time it is opened! It is a most ingenious 
idea—I give him great credit for it.” " lie then read mo” 
says Medwin, '* the first stanza, laughing in his siippi^scd 
way, and produced in a few miunt-M the parody on it.” 
“When will my wise relation,” continued Byron, “leave 
off verse-inditingd [ believe, of all manias, authorship is 
■ S inveteiate. He might have learned by this nine, 
indiAd many years ago, (but people never learn any thing 
by experience) that he had mistaken his/orte. There was 
an epigram, jghich had some logic in it, composed on the 
hccasion of his Lordship’s doing two things in one dav,— 
subscribing lOOOf. and publishing a sixpenny pamphlet! 
It was on the state of the toeatre, and dear enough at the 
monejr. The epigram 1 think 1 can remember:— 

Carlisle subscribes a thousand pound 
Out of‘his rich domains: 

And for a ax-pence circles round 
The produce ofnis bri^ns. 

^is thus the difllbrence you may bit 
Between hii fortpse ena his wit.” 


»Y tumm M'NSORTKt. 

__ s 

Oh I wondrous Ait! by whioh mankind can tell 
Their wants, their grieft, their fears, then hopes, as well 
When countless leagues their fondest ties divhle. 

As though in social convetse, side by side. 

Friends to far friends their inmost thoughts* disclose: 
The absent lover pours his numerous woes, , 
Renews his vows, augments th’ impassion’d tone, 

And -wins more warmth than maiden’s tongue mightotjn. 
Thfpugh theo that maiden yields the soft return. 

And thoughts which else had made her heart their uni. 
She breathes unseen; writes what she mi^t not speak; 
Owns the pure flimj, and spares tM blusiiful cheek. 

By thee the parent meets the distant child : 

The traveller greets his home, mid deserts wild: 

The weary dweller on an alien strand, , 

Holds sweet comiiiunion with his own lov’d land ;— 
With thee his ble-.sing, anl his wish, to bear ■ 

To all the dearest to his hosom there. 

By thee min’s night of intellect is clear’d; * 

Fair commerce widen’il, and bright science rear’d; 
Biibanaa hordes to softer Iile inclin'd ;* 

And realms united by the tiusof mind. * 

The student’s lore, the poet’s noblest song, 

T’ instruct the mile, or charm the listening throng: 

The saeteil Word,-tlie proof from Holy Writ, 

Alike foi loftiest minds, and humhic.t, fit; 

Wliich gifts the sav.nge with th’ Evangel’s worth,- 
Are, by thy power, diffus’d throughout tho caitli. 

But, oh ! from thee what raiscliiefs dire p'OcecJ! 

The libel foul, the forger’s fraudful deed; 

The traitor’s schemes to foreign foes ma'b! known. 

And patriot hopes by falseness overthrown. 

Tile atheist’s pniwn tlirough the nations spread,’ 

And guileless minds on baneful doctrine fed. 

By thee abroad the subtle sceptic throws 
Distractiva doubts, which break tho heart’s repose; 

And malice scatters, on its p igc of shame, 

The lankling slander, anil the tainting blame. 

Through thee false wisdom still corrupts the true; 

Here virtue sought, tlierc vice alunl in view; 

While bold assumption, by thy aidance, vies 
With cheerful hope, and diffident surmise. * 
Wamleiiug perplex’d, yet airogant of mind, , 

(By tliec hall disjntlirall’d and half confin’d) 

Through nature’s maze, in twilight-knowledge trod. 

See man, the atom, judge th’ omnisuiunt God! 

By thee pioiiiulge his axiom, or his wit. 

And call unwise what he may deem unfit 1 
Thus by thy faults thy virtues are defac’d. 

And we—by these exalted ; those abas’d - 
Now soar sublime, now sink in grovelling mood. 

Held in thy marv’llous power, of eviln^ and good) 

> See, in that very interesting work, w ifarlner’s Toogo 
aland*,” the description of tho principal ChieFa amazoment, 

II, lAholding thausht intelligibly (and, as it must have 
seemed to him, miraculoasly) com nunieaied by the nunliiim 
of written characters. The whole scene is depicted in !&• 
liost lively and graphic, yot perfectly simple, maunwi and 
die acconnt is the only one of a like occurrence with whioo f 
remember to have ever met. > 


I .V « 

9IOKORA OAiiAVAaLiA*s BEiiBPiT,' b fixed 
vt the 4th of February. She ha« choMU for the * 
mtertainment of the eveninff* Rosrini’s Opera ha 
Lodre. 
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A SAILOR’S REMINISCENCES.; 


‘ When ^berweil hc-iir<l me flmt impart. 
Out brurc C(min>»ii-lcr’» itory; 

With ardent renl Iiii vouthful heart, 
KwoUed hidli for naval glory.” 


• ClIAPTKK I. y 

Now I 0.1111101 Hiiy that mine did, for when first 
*i 1 went a c.ihin hoy, ray greatest ambition was to 
wear trowscrs without braces, and have my hands 
■well soaked willi tar; hut no sooner had I acquj^ed 
tiiose true pharactnristics (as I thought) of a sailor 
than like nlUither luxuries (for you must know I 
actually considered tit a luxury before I tried it, to 
eat salt beef and biscuit with iny hands smelling 
strong of tar) I found no great pleasure in them, 
and my ambition took a higlicr aim, I actually 
aspisetLto Im mate of a collier Nome time or other; 
this however 1 never attained, fur after getting 
Kicked and cuffed about for two yc:ir.sand a half (by 
all those who were able to do it) in the Brig Friends 
of I^orth Shields; and in my turn bad thrashed all 
the boys in the vessel that I could manage, 1 was 
obliged to quit the coal trade—but before I left I 
got inliya sarl-scrapcforjireaking the second mate's 
head with a hand-spike, and the cook’s prohosris 
with the ladltf; for which I had the honor to be 
walked up under an escort to the Thames po¬ 
lice, and fined two guineas. Had it not been for 
the favourable evidence of the Captain, and the 
mate, who were both iny friends .and explained 
that I did it in self-defence, in the one ease, and in 
the other, resenting an insult, so gross, tliat the 
manners of the age prevent iny naming it, and 
which none hut a semi-barbarous North umbrian 
would have offered) 1 was informed by an idd 
man in a white wig, with two j).iir of pistols hang¬ 
ing on each side of him, that he would have seiil. 
me on board a man-of-war—where I should haw 
fighting enough. He might as well liave done so, 
for in ten days after, I was taken on board H. .M. 
Brig of war Beetle in Yarmouth roads, very unce¬ 
remoniously indeed, without even with your leave, 
by your leave, or any thing else. I then bade a 
lasting, thougli at that time a reluctant adieu to a 
collier, from which era I date the commence¬ 
ment of ^his veritable log book. And liere let me 
tender my best thanks to a bountiful Providence, 
and pious parents who inspired my youthful mintl 
uitb a love of virtue, which enabled me to avoid 
the allurements that were here presented, to indulge 
in deeds of wickedness, emially vicious and dis¬ 
graceful. O! what scenes of depravity does the mess 
deck of a man-of-war present, to an unprotected 
unsophisticated youth. Vice in its most disgust¬ 
ing and humiliating attitudes is here displayed in 
shameless nakedness—the jiermission of which 
under the very eye of authority is most disgraceful, 
and in my orinion the blackest stain, (if I may 
be allowed the expression,) on the fame of our 
Royal Navy. The scenes bad as they were incthe 
Br^, were but a miniature resemblance of the 
doings I have seen enacted in a First-rate, and I 
sincerdfy htme and trust that should England again 
be involved in ^wajr, the noblest eerwee in the 
(- worlijl will neve^i^ain be sullie^by perinitblte 
such d^raeefuk {tr^eedings to on with 


I do not know whether thme who read this (that 
is if any one mil ever take the trouble) can 
imagine the feelings *of a youth of 13 or Iff 
who finds himself suddenly and involuntarily, 
transported from his ship which although possess¬ 
ing many evils to contend with he has been tang)tt 
to consider his home, and ari;nyed before a -host 
of naval officers on a man of war’s qua&ter 
deck,—if not, I am sorry I cannot describe, them 
although I have felt them very keenly;—hut sup¬ 
pose me a stifif little sailor-looking {ellow about 
five feet high and doing my best to plea^ every 
body, and you have a pretty fair specimen of 
Gabriel Gaskel fore top-man in the British brig of 
war Beetle. 

I think I gave you a long winded story before* 
somewhere, abouS Scotch Jamie, swivel-eyed, 
cribbage-faced, but kind-heithed Kimbcrt, the 
boatswain, and Green his brutal mate, sj that I 
need not repeat them here. 

The Brig was on the North sea station, and her 
cruixing ground was olT the Te.xel about Heligo¬ 
land. and sometimes when we.wantod fisli, on the 
Dogger Bank. And i*/ s.une 

cliance or otlier we were oftencr amoo;, the fisher¬ 
men than the Frenchmen, perhaps it migUi. bo at¬ 
tributed to a fancy of the captain’s, who although 
a brave fellow, being the sou of a Shetland fishor- 
min, was remarkably fond of Turbot, but one night 
e inglit. .1 Tartar which I always thought gave him a 
sickener of siicli sport. It was on the evening of 
a cold . 111(1 very short winter’s day—we were on the 
D (gger bunk, and the fog had been exceedingly 
dense, approaching to what sailors call a Scotch 
mist, anil we had been cruising under easy sail. 
About sunset the fog suddenly cleared away, and 
gave us a glimpse of some dozens of vessels of all 
siiajios and sizes dotting the surface of the water 
like a dock of cattle on a plain, and extending to 
tlic very verge of the horizon :—one vessel among 
the rest attracted the attention of the nobs on the 
(juarter deck ; she was hull down to windward, and 
idtiioiigh she had no sail set, there was a certain 
something about her diff'erent from any of the rest. 
All the glasses were pointed at her and even the 
lore-castlcmun had bets of several quarts of grog 
about her, and the knowing ones put her down for 
no good. Twenty questions wesc asked the man 
at the mast head concerning her, and an officer 
was sent up to scrutinize her from the inain top 
gallant yard. However the evening closed in before 
they could make any thing more of her, than that 
she had only one mast, and looked veiy much lute 
a man-of-war cutler. ^ 

Shortly after dark the fog fell as thick as ever. 
At 8 o'clock the top sails were elosfe reefed, courses 
hauled snugly up, the jibb furled and the tack of 
the boom-mainsail’tr:''e(f up, the fishing traiil was 
laid all ready for using, and the look outs placed 
the watch on deck, and picked oui’. the snuggest 
berths they could find fur spinning a yarn or tak¬ 
ing a comfortable nap. In short all was consiuer- 
ed settled for the night. ^ 

Poor Rill Garlick (that is your humble servant) 
had the first watch, which was pleasantly spent 
in listening to Luke Tabirs, a north of Ireland 
boy, and one of the after guard, telling a non¬ 
sensical tale^ about two. Irish giants, which 
lasted till past* seven bells, aiid.wae only abridged 
then because he was called Away to heave the log. 
» 

* See Cal. Lit. Gas. ef laat year. 
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Had that fellovr been educated, I 4 m persuaded he 
would have been one of the first novel writers of 
the age. He conld at anytime invent n story ex¬ 
tempore, that would last a whole watch, and what 
tu me was most singulaF, he never by an^ chance 
lost siifht of one of the many characters he intro¬ 
duced, nor would he pillow any of his heroes to per- 
furi» any action inconsistent with their character 
or derogatory to (htir dignity. 

I was saying I* had the first watch, and when it 
was relieved, which was at midnight, the main 
yard wa^ laid aback and the fishing tra^ lowered 
down, and most of the watch Mnt to sleep under 
the long boat; or under the lee of the weather 
bulwark, or any where they could find most com¬ 
fortable. The master was officer of the deck, who 
was mighty fond of a nap; and as soon as the fish¬ 
ing gear was all fixed, the ship (or rather the bi 'g) 
fairly hove to he called for his boat cloak, which 
was a very large Spanish ensign he had captured 1 
some where in his travels, in which he wrapt him- I 
s.'if syid lying down behind the ahn chest, in a few 
minutes was snoring pway most lustily. 

Old Betcher the qiiarter.ni.iitar soon followed 
his e.<camp1e; and in half an lionr I do not sup¬ 
pose n single soul on board th > Brig was awake. 

1 suppose it must have been .iboiU 2 o’clock when 
I was awaked with a loud rep irt of cannon and a 
diistdtuj, whkping, tearing sort of a noise that 1 had 
never before heard; t thought the ship was 
,thumping, and splitting on the rocks. For one 
moment as I sat up in iny hammock a dead silence 
reigned and the next twenty voices broke out at once, 

“ turn the hands up, fill the main yard, clear away 
the starboard guns; boatswain’s mate, where’s the 
gunners; get thelanthornsup!” Another report and 
a dreadful crash of round shot tearing through the 
ve.ssel succeeded,when down I came head foremost to 
the deck, the clue of my hammock being cut tliroiigb 
by \ shot and was trampled upon by those, who 
like myself had been arousi-il out of their slee|i in a 
fright. “What is tlie matter” cried one; “we are sink¬ 
ing” said another, “my (iod. the ship is going down 
—who’s that? where is the main hatching?” and fif¬ 
ty such questions were uttered hy the watch below, 
all scramnling their way in the dark, trying to get 
up on deck Those only who have ever turned 
out on the wrung .side of their hammock, in a 
ship’s lower deck in the dark, can understand the 
bewildered ^state of ray mind, as I humped my 
head first against a stancheon, then against another 
man’s bead, groping my way to the hatch¬ 
ways but for the life of me I could not find one. 
The bustle on deck increased and ray bewilder¬ 
ment kep’t pace with it. I conld not find out 
which side nor which end of the ship I was in. 
The Captain and the officers giving twenty orders 
in a breath, some swearing, some threatening, and 
some imploring, the men to do this and that, 
while shut after ithot> walked through and through 
the brig as though she had been only an inch 
broai?;-"groans of wounded men, the imprecarioni 
of others and the tearing of splinters added to the 
confusion and^ my terror. I do not think fear ever 
took such a hold of me as it did then, and I thought 
to myself what a cowardly fellow they will think I 
am, seulking below,—and, made a bolt in downright 
desperation to j(et to a hatchway— sure enough' 

I did get to one; but instead of ascending, down 1 
tumbled into the hold ai^ongst the ballast After 
collecting n^ senses and finding I was more afraid 
than hurt—looked up and saw a star;—what a relief 


this wfti I Groans not Toud but deep and close In loe 
told me I was not alone,—“who’s\hat,”—" ne. SurJ 
answered a voice half-crying, “aifd who are vou’*^— 
“ why the Carpenter’s mate, Blaekh^rry,. Sur”— 
" you need not Sir me” said I, “ but what’s the m ttter 
with you.” "O Sur! I’s. too.-nbleddonn ah itch v ly 
and broke both my legs, ah tmnk, among the water 
casks, Sur”—“ Hang your Sirs, Ihavahr.iken 'i ith 
my shins and there is work enough on deck Iguass; 
so I can’t assist yon just now,” then scisu^r iha 
stancheon I aseended to th 3 deck, where I aaw^ a. 
large cutter under her mal.isail, jibh and foresail, 
withjp 30 yards of our starboard sid;, and shooting 
fast a head of us. “Down to quarters,” was roired 
out from the quarter deck; “ hoist u-.«y thejihb.” 
The jiblf was mrled and the vessel perfocHy ’inma- 
nageahlc—" Let go the peak hulikras; squ ire the 
main yard, will you; h.ird a starbo ir l; down 
every man of yoH,”were all issuetl in a lireatb, and 
down dropped all hands flit on th-i deckT I l.-iksid 
over the bow at oiir friend, and dark ai it was I 
could see six guns run out. Not a w ird w n h 'a' 1 
from either vessel as the cutter eased olF h-T >,n 
sheet and v'ereil niun;! close und'.rour jihion. 
Young as [ was, I understool th" mineeuvr?; i id 
while I nil lo the liifts an 1 ilaced n>'s3lf h'l I o i 
to them and mv l> 1 ly partl'b*! to to - kv'l 'ft' t'n 
ship, as the greatest plaee of safity I coul 1 ‘in 1, I 
thought to myself Fruichmeu are not such hi I 
sailors as they are calls 1. All was sil.nt ns 'leath, 
till a voice loud and shrill (aye I eoiili rvognis: it 
now 1 think) on hoard the euttor was distinetlv 11 “ir 1 
calling “ ele oouspre-pr^-^-e" — “out” was auuvei’- 
ed in a firm tone. “Feu” was the next and wii.h it 
came a shower of iron, round and grape. I fultths 
wind of some of the shot as tliey tore along the 
decks past my legs; but there was notim: to think 
for—“ stand by the larboard guns” ivas bawlsil iint 
from the quarter dock which called me to my legs 
unhurt, while two poor fellows witliin a few yards 
of me never rose again. In a few rnom-'nis we 
were upon the cutter’s weather quarter, and luffing 
up in the wind got onr larboard guns to bear uixin 
her. The word was given, “fire; fire;” crack they 
went and down dropped the cutter’s mainsail. 1 fell 
fiat upon my back and gave my head a crack such 
as I have often done before upon the icc; hut at¬ 
tempting to rise I could not move my left foot, 
and groping down my leg found that I was pinned 
to the deck with a gun carriage. . 

(To be emtinued.j 

Mrs. Atkinson’s Gonckrt, at the Town Hall 
on Monday evening was not quite so well attended, 
as we expected, hut yet the attendance was suffici¬ 
ently large to show that in spite of the pressure of 
s^he times and the abundance of public amusements, 
this fine singer can still look for eficouragemciit and 
support. The illness of Mrs. Kuhlau, and the for¬ 
getfulness of Pizzoni who left his music at home, 
compelled Mrs. Atkinson to supply their places 
by a great additional exertion on her own part; 
but though she was labouring under indisposition, 
the audience had nothing to complain of, nor could 
they trace either weariness or illness in Mrs. At¬ 
kinson’s performances. 

GiiowRiNousa Thbatbu.— 'Henry IV. will 
be performed on 6 th proximo. tFuUstqff the 
amateur who lately took the part of Ma$ameUo t 
Hot^ur and Priitce Hal by their former representa-- 
tives. 4 
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RIVALRY O'V MURAT AND DAVOUST. 

(Trantlated from tA« Frtnch,) 

Diisi’iTS the opinioi^mtlier anti-Fi^nch,) ofa certain 
erni-rul who is pleaseil to tlnow upon Napoleon the whole 
blame of t^ (]isa<itrou-s war in Riissiti i despite bU admi¬ 
ration for tni' defeat of the Riixsiaos diViui; the marrli 
to Mori'ow, it is I utiii<<t to deehire that elsewhere than 
ill the imprudenre and incapacity of the emperor, the 
oaseniial causes nf our misfortunes will lie found, and 
Xhni" Ir rill nil liuinme'’ was notso much of a simpleton 
•as he wMic! to make him appear. Perhaps, too.the 
I'omplaiiils of ceitnin gem'rals,.wno pretend to believe^that 
war can he i^iged without ri>kiiig limbs and lives--the 
effi'ininacy ofToineand the jealousy nf others, may hare 
roiitiihuted m no siftall (le"ree to show dissension ami 
discouiiigcmi-nt in_ the mid«t of our aiiny. Here is a 
fatal p'lMif of that rivalry among odirers, which rnndured 
the snidieis uncertaiu how to act, and frcnuently took from 
them that enthusiasm so necessary to tlie success of this 
es^iinion. 

^ Napoleon had reccutly placed Davoiist under Murat, 
“who commanded the viingiiaid ut tlie army. They weio 
now (the twcniy-.scvonth of August,) at Slawkow ; on 
th#twenty-eighth, Murat pushed the enemy towaiiLs the 
Osma. He cios'cd the lirer with his cavalry and vigor¬ 
ously attacked the Kiissians, who were posted on a hill 
on the opposite, side of the stream, whcie they could easily 
maintafh an nlislioatu figh]^. They did so at first with some 
success, ami Murat, wishing to spare his cavalry in a s|>ot 
whero the ground was didiciilt, conimanilcd oneofDa- 
voiist's halleries (o sustain his inoveini'iit, ami annoy the 
enemy on the heights. He .waited some moments to see 
the effect of this new attack; hiitairwas quiet; and the 
Russians, profiting hv this extraordinary inaction, poured 
down from their eminences, diovu hack the cavalry to the 
borders of the Osma, which runs in the hollow of a ravine, 
and almo'-l piccipil.ilcd them into the river. Murat, hy 
will'Is and example, encouraged his soldiers, and sent 
nmulicr me^-age to the commandant of the battery; but 
still hisoidei was nut obeyed ; on the contrary, word was 
ruliii'riisl tlial the command.int, alleging his instructions, 
wliicli under penalty of deposition forbad him to engage 
without command frum Davoust, rciused to fire. Rage 
glowisl within Murat, huta more immciliate peril called 
him ; the Russians continued to bcrir down upon the 
CMViihy, Ho beailed the fourth lancers, threvy himself 
upon the encniv, and by a fierce strugi^le carried those 
heights that l)avuu«t might have swept with his cannon. 

The next day the two officers stood before Napoleon; 
the king of Naples, secure in having justified his rashness 
by success; tlio princo of KckinitI, firm in his opinion 
fnniiilcd on a well-tried .sidence, Murat complained 
bitterly ol Davoust*.s commands to his subordinates. The 
emperor listened with his hands Wliind him, his head 
slightly bowed to conceal an air of satisfactioo, pushing at 
the s.tmc time a Russian ball with histoc, which hefol- 
lovicd as it rolled with seeming iuteiest. Davoust, in¬ 
censed, did not remain silent. 

" Sire," said he, addressing the emperor, “ the king of 
Naples must he cu led of the habit of making useless and 
imprudent attacks, that only fatigue the vanguard. Ne- 
vci before was men’s hluod so prodigally spilled; and 
believe nio, it is woith preserving in a campaign like 
this." 

“The priiiocofKckmiil has discovered an excellent^ 
way to do so," reitlieilt Murat, disdainfully; " it is to^ 
forbid his snh]ier>. to fight. Apparently he follows the 
same receipt him.sclf.” 

The'unuonditig Davoust, who had incontrqvertibly 
proved himself brave, and who now, espi>ciaUy,_ wished to 
prove himself in the right, addressed Murat in an angry 
tone: * 

'* And what have all your rash attacks accomplished, 
agfiinst an army which always effects a retreat, previously 
decked on, and wisely planned; or aninsta rear-guard 
wl^h never abandons a position, save ^en on the point 
of %ifig beaten!" , 

'^Will yon tell me,” answered--l^i^t, snegringly, 
uihsu it wonla abandon its position, ^if^t were never- 
attackeii, nor on the point of being beatedY' 

•' Some liour^ later 1”^ said Davoust, bad undero 
•tandingly judged of the llosa^.generate plani) “he* 


cause retreat is a part nndertEdten^nd invariably executed; 
one which they mil accomplish by fighting, or not fight¬ 
ing, just as we please. RUiat do we gain then from attack¬ 
ing troops, who would retire to-morrow, if not routed 
to-day 

“ Gloryd” replied Murat. 

“And lose thereby half the vanraard,” sharply conti¬ 
nued Davoust. " We shall sec, svheu we arrive without ' 
cavalry at Moscow, how much assistance the gloiyo^the 
king of Naples will be to us, with got a liorsemau under 
bis coiiimand." . * 

Murat, exasperated, fiercely interiupte<i him. “Mar¬ 
shal,” said he, “ you would find nothing imprudent nor 
useless in my conduct, were I under your orders gs you arc >. 
undermine.; it is well kSDown, however, that the prince of 
Eckniiil likes not to lie 'subject to any ; tliat it would plea.se 
him to Ih! reputed the hero of this expedition, even at the 
expense of the most exalted; but 1 swear to him there 
is a place for all—let him try to find his." 

• 

The reproach told; Murat had intentionally laid em¬ 
phasis on the words, the prince of Eckmul likes not to be 
subject to any .and a slight contraction was obser¬ 

vable on the brow of Napoleon. Daviiust, aware that 
he was attacked in u vulnerable quarter, and for a thing 
of which the empcrni frequently accused him, hastened 
to protest that it was his devotion alone that caused* him 
to speak and act :is lie did. M-’.-slt interrupted him still 
more fiercely ; i- 

“ So! it is liatred to me I Well, then, it ■■ time to end 
it; it has existed since the campaign iu Egypt,-nd 1 am 
weary of it. If Davoust will recollect that I have been 
a soldier as well as he ; if he will recollect that he wears 
a sword as well as myself, 1 give him-” 

At these words N.ipoleon, until now appareutly indif¬ 
ferent to the controvci-sy, raised his head, measuied Murat 
with a look that made tiie-wurds die upon his lips, and in , 
tlut anthontativo tone which he so rarely assumed, but 
wliicb was irresistible, said to him : 

" The king of Naples has nothing to give the prince of 
Eckniiil, but- orders." 

Murat, satisfied, notwithstanding the harshness of the 
accent, that these words established his right of command,^ 
returned to his quarters. The emperor, alone with Da-, 
voust, spoke to him kindly j but better seconded in his^- 
r.ipid march and his desire ol giving pitched battle to the-' 
enemy, by the impetuosity of Murat, thanthe prudent rci irve 
of Davoust, he represented to him in a friendly manner, 

“ that all kinds of merit could not be united in the same 
person ; that to lead a vanguard was not to direct an army; 
and tliat Murat, with his boldness, might 'possibly have' 
overtaken Bagration, whom Davoust hail .suffered, by bis 
dilatoriiiess, to escape." Notwithstanding its mildness, 
this reproach wounded Davoust, who retired to his tent 
more than ever enraged ‘against the king of Naples. 
Shortly after, the latter received a positive assurance that 
which ever pursued the quarrel further should be forthwith 
remanded to France. 

The next day Murat and Davoust together, and by the 
command of the emjjcror, invaded Viasma. 'But the day 
after they were again at variance, for Murat, finding the 
enemy in front of liim, determined to fight, and gave tlie 
word to attack. His cavalry immediately dashed upon that 
of tho Russians, and were in turn punued by the infantry 
of the latter. Murat determined to advance his, or rather 
Davoust's infantry, and accordingly placed himself at the 
head oftheConipans division. At this juncture, the prince 
of Eckmiil came up, and, reproaching Murat for this new 
and useless combat; r-fused to sustain him. He forbad 
Compans to stir. Murat renewed his orders. Davoust 
only tho more resolutely persisted in his. Al'lliis insult, 
Murat’s rage, before funous, became Suddenly tranquil; 
he appealed to bis rank, to his right; Davoust carqrt for 
neither, and Compans, in an uncertainty, obeyed the rei- 
teiatesl orders of liis immediate commander. At which 
Murat, with haughty dignity, and a calmn^ unheard of 
in characters like bis, turned towards Belliard, the chief of 
his staff. * 

“ Tel! the emperor,” said he," to dispose of the com¬ 
mand of his vanguard; tell him that there is a general 
too few or a soldier too many. As for me/ 1 go to extricate 
my brave men' from the embalnosntwtf in which 1 have 
placed them." ^ 

Then addressing Davouiu lie a^ed, " Matsbal, we 
meet again.” 
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“ UD'loubtedly,” repifed ho, with asperitjr, " if you 
returu”—pcnoting, at the same time, to the almost routed 
cayairy. • 

'* 1 $haU return,”said Murat, with a look full of bis most 
determined resolution. . 

Immediately, while the pnnee of Eckmlil rety^, Murat 
flew to his cavalry, and rallying them with his voice, 
plated in their front those towering plumes and glittering 
‘ orders that were never* absent from the post' of danger. 
Hisloldiers gathered round to defend him, and, as he ad- 
vanced^he found himself once more triumpliant, 

" AhT’cried Mirrat, “glory is still all onrowitf” 

So saying, he left the field and retired to his tent. Still 
breathless from the combat, his hand yet tremulous from 
> the blowwthat he had dealt, he wrote a billet on ornament¬ 
ed and perfumed paper. As lie finished it, Belliardentered, 
and without interrogating him as to.Ae result af his mes¬ 
sage, Mur.tt held the note towards him. 

" Helhard,”said he, quietly,'* take this billet to Da- 
voust." 

“ it is a challenge 1” said Delliai^, without taking the 
paper. 

“ It is a challenge,” Murat coolly replied, 

“ T will not carry it,” said Belliard resolutely. 

Mural was electrified at this answer. He turned towards 
his officer, even more astonished than ^nragud : 

" And you too I" said he, suffocating with passion. 

'• Sire, sire,” cried belliard, “ you shall not make me 
accessary to your downfall; thf emperor is resolved, and 
your first menace will be the signal of von, dismission.” 

“ Well ! let him dismiss me; tlieio .ire other places 
than this to die in •” furiously-answered Murat. “ fie for¬ 
gets his army iu .Spain --let him give mo that - let him give 
me a regiment—let him make me a simple soldier, if he 
will; I owe him my blooil, my life ; but my honour is my 
own, belliard! do you hear, belliaid, niv honour i.s my 
own. and I was bravo before he was emperor! Go, carry 
• tliis note, I tell voii —” 

“Sire,”said Belliard, qiiicklv," you owe him also a 
crown, a crown whose dignity you have no riglit to com¬ 
promise with an officer of the empire-” 

“ \ crown '"i iterrnpted Mur.it, more and more exaspe- 
rated, “ and has this erowii iiiiid.>red me from lining insult¬ 
ed to my face—has it caused me to ho respected I Look!” 
Sitid he, .scir.ing his arms with -avage joy; “ these have 
pUTch.ised me respect all my life, and will never ahaiidon 
me. Go, Belliard, go 

“•Vou are a king," answered the general, and therefore 
Davoust will refuse.” 

“ Then,” cried Murat, “ ho will lie a cowardly-” 

“'Ti-, false'” 'cplied Belliard, fiercely eyeing the king. 
Mur.ite had his sword and pistol* m his hands; at this flat 
contradiction, he gaved with a -tnpified air at bis general, 
who stood calm ami resolute h..•^u^e him. Suddenly the ex¬ 
pression of his face changed ; rage abandoned it, and an 
aguniring giief spread over its haughty majesty. lie cast 
his arms from him, rent his clotlies, tore off his jewels and 
trampled them under Isis feet—he essayed to speak, he gasp, 
ed, hi! burst into tear.: 

“ You arc right, Belliard, he is not a coward, and he will 
refuse. Bultl am a miserable king without power, a king 
whom the meanest soldier may scorn !” And big tears roll¬ 
ed from the hero'seyes, and be buried his face in his hinds. 
Belliard took advantage of the momanisiry weakness, to 
give him prudent counsel ; he pacified him, fl.ittercd his 
pride, excited his courage, and enil-d by saving ; 

“ ythc emperor were to give Davoust the command of 
the vanguard, be would art exacilv a* you h.ive done.” 

This idea restored Murat, to himself; In- .iros", tr.wersed 
hi.s tent, and his dry and brilliant eve shot forth lightning. ^ 
“ Yes, yes,” said he with fire, "_1 will remain. Theie 
is no war elsewhere—hero O^y is the combat. But 1 
will wrench it froiff Atm. I null take all myself, and give 
him Mthing—not a skirmish, T swear to you, Belliard. he 
shall not even tee anencdiy.” And leaving his tent, he 
flew to an outpost. 

Now we asIcAhe historical general what misfortunes might 
not result from such dispositions in such men T 


A Locksmith, of the small village of Philipsberg, 
in Pomerania, haejust invented a most extraordinary lock. 
Tlirongh an admirable mechaniam, by turning, a key thrro 
times, three pistols are loadfll, which would infallibly kill 
any one who attempted U> introduce an improper key.. If, 
on the contrary, the lock Is d^ned by means of the right 
key, then the pistols are unloaded. 


TRAJilTIONS OF “MONUMENT MOUNliAlN. 

'* As monumenttl bronse nnchgiig’d his look, • * 

A soul that pity touch'd, hut never shook s 
Tnio'd from his troe rock'd cradle to his bier, 

The fieroe extremes of good and ill to brook 
ImpassiTs—fearing but the sliomo of fear— 

A stole of the woodi—a without a tear." 

In the county of Berkshire, state of Massachusetts, a 
lofty mountain tears its gray form, which bears the above 
title. If there is any thing sublime attached to a mount, a 
rare beauty will lie adiiiitBM to Huger around this wild and 
towering line of rocks. Its bold and frowning fVont extenda 
about one mile, and so roughly is it flung together by nh- 
ture, and standing at the same time so porpemicularf thB| 
a ^mulous chill him ies over the body as the awe-struck 
beholder gazes up at it. A few knotty, dwarfish pines are 
to be seen peering obliquely from the narr«v crevices, look- 
ing grepn even among rocks, like jjpope flouiisliing on the 
borders of despair. The red bolt (rom the thundcr-eloud, 
the winds, and the power of centuries, have lorn awgy 
nianji fragments of stone from on high, ami .sent them 
smoking to the base,, where, already, a long pyramidal line 
is strong along, fomiing quite a niumitdinvii iu-lf, aThe 
rear of this place falls olt nith a gentle slope, which is 
oversbadowed by tall and regal looking trees, whose giant 
rents have never been broken. It presimts a li'.tiful yet 
magnificent appearance, 'riicte is no village near to gyake 
the solemnity of its solitude, and silence is as profound at 
the sun's meridian as at the hush of midnight. It always 
seemed to mo this spot was a favourite with the sun, lor the 
first rosy flush of morning appeared uneasy until.drinking 
the dew from the tree, upon dts brow, and his last lays 
lingered there at evening, even after a paitial twilight be- 
gfiu to fling a dusky shade, over the vast valley bulew. But 
this may be iiiiugiiiation. 

I miiat just mention a circuinstanee in relation to this 
mountain, which gave to it the appellatiou which it has 
received. 

Once, this backward slope was studded with the wig- 
w.sms of the Indians, c.illed the Slovkhiidg.' tube, and tra¬ 
dition has handed down many'an amhiguous and chilling 
tale in regard to them. It was an established l.iiv among 
them, that, when an Indian had rnmmitted a deed, the 
penalty of which was death, he should plunge himself, or, 
refusing to do this, he plunged by some one of his tribe, 
over thi- iiightlu! prei-ipice. Many had liecii dashed in 
the roekv v.ile Iwlow; and so high was ilie spot fioin wltere 
the victims were cast eft', that it was generally supposi-d 
th.ir the rapid descent thrniigli the air deprived them uf 
hieath, and few, if any, had ever been conscious of any 
tiling when tln-y liad reached the earth. 

A heaiitiful squaw tr.tnsgrcssed by marrying into another 
tube, .and the penalty for such an oflience n.is, and ever 
tiad lieen, de.ith. .She was well aware what her fate would 
be previous to her sealing it, but it did not restiaiii her; 
she flisulieyed, and nothing could atone but the full extent 
of tlic l,i\v. Although she had courage i-uflicicM to face 
death in mairying, she did not feel willing to saeiifice her¬ 
self according to the mandate, and it therefoie*flevolved 
upon some one to precipitate her over the cloml-eapt 
mnuiitaiti. All her limbs being bound except the hands, 
she wiLS borne to the verge and launched away with all tlio 
st(iiei-.m fur which the Indians are famous. But heie a 
thing oceurred which had never been known before. In 
her downward flight, she came m contact with the long 
branch of a pine, vvhich swung out many feet from the 
rocks, and, grasping it with the clutch of death, suecceded 
in breaking the force she had alti^iied, and remaine l hold¬ 
ing fast suspended between the top afid base of the moun¬ 
tain. There she hung at the mercji of a slender biancli, 
witliout even the hope of rescue. 1 he space between her 
and the rocks was too much to think of touching tln-m, and 
her strength, even in the can-e of life, was not sufficient to 
drawJier up to the limb. She cast her eye no. hut nothing 
was tWe but Iter relentless enemies, whusc diminished and 
dusky forma were arranged along the edge of the mount. 
They mocked her in the situation in which she was placed, 
and the aisles of tb# forMt reverlierated to their hideous 
and unearthly yells. Below all was in minaiuto - the 
rocks were dwindled to a level with the surrounding vale, ' 
the trees had shruirit away to bushes. #nd an old chief, 
who was sitting on a rock stringing his bow, was but a ' 
speck, and the outline of his form could scarcely be traced. 

It was morn when her sentence w,as executed, and tra¬ 
dition says that when the shadows of evening began to 
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gMil'ier luuDiJ, fihc ftill was there, and her shrill cr; was 
hoard lii-lurbing the quietness of the limir. Nigifl came 
and passed away, and still she was swinging on this sloping 

S i*ne, and the noise whirh she uttered told that hunger was 
nine Ids woik upon her. Late in the morning some of 
the Indians going to the verge nt the precipice, and benil- 
ing over, saw a few crows circling round the unfortunate 
victim’s liead, a.s if impatient for her wasting body, which 
they evinced, by diving and darting at her form, and then 
rising sudden^ in the air with out-stretchf;^ wings, as if 
eonie motiuii ol lile had deterred them from their pfirpose. 
Often did they re-t their weary.wings upon the very tree 
by whic* Kill- ,v -s .-.iipported, aud the long day passed with 
some one of tlicse .ah e creatures watching the mome it 
wbeistli,' grasp slionld fail, and her body fall below. 

• It was i)ii the ..i'.’lil oi the second day that a secne 
place which lias neve' been foignltcn. The sun fell awav 
at eve H'lth a (j^culiar splendour, turning every object in 
the v.'illcv to a golden light, nnil cau-tng the lloiwatonir, 
in its s-;>,-riti,ie -oure, to gleam up and sp-angl« like 
liqiiiil file. ,\l.iiiy was the hunter who lay watching the 
beaulv of the. beams whi'-h was Hung around him ; and 
when I'll- last gor.-cnuH alie.ikliad fadeil from Monument 
inuuni.ii , t>ip broad heaven., were clettr and blue, exeept 
till! riiiTi.iiii folds wbieb tlo-.ied in grande.ui along the 
wst. Yetlhcsqu w still hung bv the branch of the nine, 
and h.'-r cries alterii-ately rose, ihioiigli the deep stillness 
that reigned around. 

Jftt soon a Ica-le.u har.B began to rise along the ar.ure 
wall of the west, -and w.is 'hortlv snceeedi ,1 !>v daik, dis- 
inal I loking'clouds, aroaii<l whose tslgetUv lightninir was 
eileutly playing, as if to light them on in iln-ir sad nod 
glouiny pathway. Thu launder muttered f.iiii'U, then 
Sent its roll up to tin- ineridi.iii, and fiinllv, with increased 
power, cracked-and shook through the very henvens. '1^ 
shriek of the sgnaw whs heard iu the piofouml pause aflBr 
the roar had died away, but ili ei-ho stirred not tin; svinpa- 
thies if any one of the tribe. Ili-iherand higher ros ■ the 
Stoim, the lightning eiinkled over the sky more vivi'lly, 
•n<l iherepoit followeil so soon anil heavy, that the gtav 
old trees of the mount trembled as the peals burst thro'igli 
tile iipi'pr world. 

Night bad set in with all its bl.nckness. when a partv of 
the Irihe proceedel to behold the situation of the squa-.v. 
Soon after their arrival, a (lame of fire suddenly lit up tin; 
world, the pine was struck by a thunderbolt, setting it on 
fire, which being parted from the eleft of the roek, spun 
round and round so swift, that nooghi could be traced of 
the tree if^lf, or the squaw whom they supposed to be at- 
taebed (h it, _ Upward it hurried into the air, burning and 
wbizring in iu course, the torrents of rain nut even dim¬ 
ming its gjare. Tradition says it whirled with siteli velo¬ 
city, that it did not seem, to the eye, to turn at all. Awav 
it went, and it iss-iid the Indians ga/ed at it until it sei.iiu-.l 
no bigger than a star; when finally it was lost in the IdaCk- 
nes.! of the sky. The base of the mount was immedialcly 
examined, but nothing was to be seen, either of the pine or 
the squaw, when it was finally concluded, in eoimeil, that 
it was work of the fJreat Spirit. The liidi.iiis, there¬ 
fore. raised a monument bv rolling stones to-iet her, which 
stands at.thisday, and from which the mountain take-iLs 
name. 

The unttttoreil urchin quickens his pace when passing 
this spot after daylight has departed from its submit, and 
whistW a lively air to elevate his drooping spirits; and 
the teamster, as the crack of his whip rings amon". the 
rocks, starts from his seat as if a spirit spoke, so «l .tiige 
•re the associations connected with Muiiuiiu-iit moiiutain. 


NFW coNUNBRUMSt—Why is ermine like a spruce tree ‘ 
—BecauM it it'the heil iifnin -(fir) 

Why is .in easterly breeze like an only son who gets in¬ 
toxicated on the death of his rich father f—ftecauee it it a 
WET Ain—(leet heir.) 

Why are the ardent glances of a beautiful womaiy’seycs 
like • broken flight of steps 1—Because they are dangermts 
axABrs—(" «iiir«.) 

Wlivi* • hypocrite at his devotions like a bandit t— 
Bteauu h »pbaxe ( preys) without compunelian ar remorse. 

T»REK MtsEaiss.-kTo walk two mil^ for the purpose of 
bemini • favour, and then feel too modest, to name it. 

Hawing u> a person whom you, mistakeftr another, and 
getting nothing but a vacant stare of surprise for your pains. 
■ Tobeinatcrapeevery hour, tnerely for^rwant of nerve 
toiayiw. ,.... ^ I 


LOVE MAKES A PAINTER. 

Mathys was a blacksmith at Antwerp, but dared to love 
the beautiful daughter of a paiuter. 'rite damsel returned 
his passion—but meekly, nes^atingly ; as is the way of 
young dam|eis, at an age when the heart one moment 
trembles beTore that mythological child with whom it plays 
the next. The father was inexorable. *' 

" Wert thou a painter," said he, she should be thine ; 
but a blacksmith I -never !” 

rtie young man mused and mused ; the hammer drop¬ 
ped from diis hand ; the god stirred wkhin him ; a tliou* 
sand glorious conceptions passed like shadows across his 
brain. 

" 1 wilt be a painter,” said he : but again hi.wsnul wis 
cast down, as he reflected on his ignorance ol the mecl).ini- 
cal part of the art, and genius trembled at its own fiat, llis 
first efforts re-assured him. He drew ; and the lines that 
came were the features of that one loved and lovely face 
engraven oil his heart. 

" I will paint her portraitcried he—'* Love will in¬ 
spire me !" and he made the attempt. He gazed upon her 
till his soul became drunken with beauty; in the wild in¬ 
spiration of such moments, his colours fla-hed fast and 
thick upon the canvas, till they formed what one might have 
imagined to be the roUectioii of his mistress. 

*' 'J'here !’* said he, showing the work tn the a-stimlslied 
father- '‘there! 1 claim tlie ivtize-von i am a fstv- 

ri- n !" 

He exchanged his portrait for the oiig-nal; continued 
to love and to paint ; became emiiumt amoii.,‘lie sous of 
ait in his day and geueratiuii; and dving was iiiiricd lui- 
nuurably in the cathedral of hi-, n.itive. rily, where they 
wiotc upon his tomb, * ‘ Connubialis amor dr muliebre fecit 
ApellumV’ 


THE THIN UENTLE-MAN. 

The remains of the castle of Ybcrg i-onsi.-t of two gray 
lowers, one ol them shattcied from top to bottom by lighl- 
niiig. Till! family to wliicii the bmliliiig belonged lias 
been long extinct; and the last of thu vici-, bv Kit i-i-i.nus 
and impiety, is said to have drawn down tbc vengeance of 
heaven even upon tlie roof which shelteied his s-u-riie- 
gioiis heitil. It appeals fiom the tradition that he had 
ruined hi.s foitiiiie by excess and ilcbauuhery, ami then-liv¬ 
ed—like other knigliU of the time, who li.ad stiong towers 
and sharp swords—by strife and lobbeiy. Cliiuomg, 
however, to lose one of his arms in an cneounler, bis suc¬ 
cess was no longer proportioned to his daiing: and bis 
followers at length, disgusted with bare walls ami-.liOit 
commons, deserted their chief. The l.itier, left alone m 
his castle, amused birasulf with cursing tlie world and its 
want of viituu, and taking a pulse now .iml then wiicn 
nights weredaik and travellers few or Uiiwarlike. 

One evening, when sitting in hii^orch, on tlie walls of 
which the ivy and wall-flower were already mingling with 
the vine, a pilgrim approached the den of the roblicr. 

" You are pour, sir knight,” said he ; ” y^u would Ire 
rich V‘ 

“ Uertes," answered the knight, surlily ; but with that 
kind of hope which springs up when rdtion.il expectations 
are at an end. 

'* Ila, ha laughed the pilgrim, '* that is strange; but 
lie stranger than to see a man moping in^verly and mi- 
-.ei'v, wh(-n ^oM and jewels may be had for the gatlloiiug 
eve.-i under hi- own roof.” 

“ If 1 hut knew.how to gather I” exclaimed the knight 
bitterly, as he sunk a(p..n into despondency. ” You allude 
I perceive, to a tradition which is known to every peasant 
seif in the country-sida—that my great.grcai-grandfiither 
when this castle w.is taken by assault, buried bis treasuies 
before given hi.nself up to the kriife." * 

'* 1 do,'' answered the pilgrim ; ” 1 was by at the 
time.” 

The knight jumped upon his feet. 

“ You V said he, ” you! Why that is a hundred and 
fifty years ago!" and ho looked suspicmusly at the 
stranger. 

The latter was a man about the ordinary, height, but 
marvellously thin. His legs had no more calf than the 
tongs ; he was as gray as a rM; and his skin looked as if it 
had lieen drawn wet over Iw bodes, aud then left in the 
course of years to dry and harden, and bleach, and seam 
and crack. 
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" 1 was by, I Mil yo«,*repeaM<l the straoger. “ Where i 
is the harm t What have you to do with that 1 Having 
been present at the when, lof^nrse know all about the 
where ; and as I perceive you are a regular chip of the 
old block, who was always a great friend of mine, 1 will 
tell you the secret if you hare a minil to bear it^' 

“ Siy on then," said the knight with a gasp : “ only 
I wish you were not so thin, and that yon haa come to me 
in tho forenoon." * 

'*The forenoon^ would not answer our purpose," said 
the_ stranger, " things must be done according to rule. 
Thin ! 1 would have you to know 1 have turned the head 
of many a pretty girl bclbre now !” and he cut a caper 
with so much agility, that the other knew not what to 
think. • 

"Well, well," said the knight, a little enviously, perhaps, 

“ my dancing days are over, if yours are not. Tell me tiie 
secret, and to pick and shoal with us at once ! Where is 
the treasure buried." 

" In the .graves of your ancestoi^ ; who have it in as 
safe-keeping as if it was under lock and kev.” The knight 
started and grew pale. What is the mailer 1 Are they 
not your ancestors'! Is it not your money I However, 
these dead folks, who can make no use of li-hes them- 
helves, are too apt to play the dog in the manger, and keep 
them from tho le who can. It wilUie needless to dig in 
the <ravc, so long as a boiio of one oT them n there. You 
must bring up your relations, one hv one, snron-full bv 
apron-full, .md lay them here, ^n the in.miiliuh., all round 
the poieh. It is a 1,10 night, and th.'v will not be the 
worse of the .tiring." The knight tremMcil; lie was about 
to etoss liimself. 

" Holla! no nonsense cried the stranger, hastily 
staving his hand : “ if yen do not like the adventure, say 
to dt once, witliimt mummerv ; and I shall carry mr ad¬ 
vice to men of more sens and eniK-ige.” As he .spoke, 
he threw htsrioakin dudgeon iipnn liis shoulders, and '.v.is 
turnj-ig iiwav when the knight c.iaglit hold of liis garment, 
(whii'ii felt like a blanket made of spiders’ webs,) ami 
beso'iglif him to have patieiiee. 

" 1 cannot starve,” said he ; “ I am not strong enorigh 
to rob. and 1 must have money. Saenloge or no S icrilege, 

1 willrlovnur biddingThe stranger accnmpanied him 
to the door of the chapel; but when the knight besought 
him tn enter .tiid assist- 

“1 beg von to excuse me.” said be, with astiange 
chnekling laugh ; “ they aic no kinsfolk of mine ; 1 have 
noright to lay a finger on them : and 1 confess I am punc¬ 
tilious ill matters that touch my bononr.’’ 

" At least come iu then, if it is oiilv across thethresliolii 
that 1 may know there is something living near mein this 
dismal vault, where the moonbeams are gliding like spec¬ 
tres among the pillars.” 

“ I reallv woulil oblige you if I could ; but 1 dare not 

" How, dare not ■!” 

" jVo, I have got such a eobl ; it would be the death of 
me and the stranger, by way of a specimen, emitted a 
dry, hollow cough, ae odrllv mingled with chuckling laugh¬ 
ter, thst the knight felt his hair rising upon his head ns he 
entrjred the chape! alone. His strength seemed increase I. 
however, tWher than diminished, by liis terror; and with 
the aid of a pick-axe, he spec lily raised the ston i from 
every gr,ive in the place. It was an awful thing tn seethe 
effu-:t of the moonlight as it fell quiveringly upon the skele¬ 
tons. Oue seemed to stir its mot, another to point will, 
its finger, and a third to griniind lepi ; hut when the knight 
•eizjjd upon some of the bones in desperation, and fo uid 
that the nieces of the skeleton fell asiiniler in lii.s hand he 
had nearly fainted with horror. It w.ls like cominiltitig 
parricide. •*! 

" it is saciilcge!” said he to himself, “ It is sacrilege.” 
Nevertheless, he filled an apron with hones from one of 
the graves, anil Carried them out into the moonlicht. He 
they returned for another load ; and so on, till he had 
emptied all the graves except the last and newest. 

When he came to this one, it was not alone from fatigue 
that he paused, or from fear that he trembled. In tlfeg-nve 
.was buried a little child, the onlv one who had ever called 
him father—the only being he had ever loved. This had 
been the single bond of connexion between him and the 
the sympathies of liis species ; and when the child died 
(many years ago,) there fell upon its pale, cold face, the 
onlyrirtuoiis teaisits father had evershed. The cliild was 
now lying in the grave— 

** As if ho bad not been dead aday I” 
tbt little body had not even shrunk in the grasp of death 


It was like an image of jtir^n wax, which (itself boing 
formed ^f dead matter) imitated i^ep. Tho fatl'er felt 
a film come over his eyes as he knelt beside the grave aigi 
took up his child. He laid it tenderly in hie arms find 
against his bosom like a living inlant -, and foigetting for 
u moment the purpose he had in view, carried it out uncoa- 
sciousiy into the moonlight, ^ 

Loud and long laughed the stranger as he appear^. 

" Set it down here,” said he, " and the^rcle svill be 
complete: then step over the line of bamn'to me and I 
shall whisper the remaining secret in your car." The 
knight, as he was about to set down his gentle ^urtheu, 
fancied that the infant stirred. 

" Make haste, make haste !” cried tho stranger, bendiilg 
over the circle, and curving his long le.an luud tor lake 
hold of the Knight’s. The iiifint opened its eyes. " Makd 
haste!” cried the strait'cr again, and his voice ruse to 
an unearthly sliiiek, " Throw duwu t^e bantling and 
follow ipe, or you are lost 

" Wy father shall nnt tollow your’ stid the dead child. 
" Hence mocking fiend, lor this place is mine! YoU 
have no final power wheie a single holy aifccii lu reiiiains 
as a bond of union between the soul of nriu and its Crea¬ 
tor!” At these words, the .stranger vanishal with s|^ri<.‘k.s 
of miugluil l.tiighter and agony; the can i diuo'.^, nod 
a peal of thunder broke over the building, which laid jt 
in ruins. 

(Tiiarined, bare-headed, wrapped in haiidotli, uiid^with 
a pilgrim’s staff tn Ins hand, the old rohlier iiut night 
left the castle of Ins ancestors, uutur mote toictum.— 
Keu) York Mirror. 


MADAMK inSAllONI. 

^ —— 

This lady, the best rotilriiliu, abd ugliest woman we ever ' 

saw, is a. peculiar iiislance of what can be ctl'cctcil by art 
even ill opposition to nature. Her tinisical eodowineiils, 
wliicb atiMct the noiidei and admir.itii>nel all Kuropc, 
ui" alinoiiit eiilircly ibe result of stu ly mul p.uctice. '1 bo 
voce is nol, by any iii''.iii.s, oin* of liist-r.iti' linihrror nili- 
fiie, but, on tlie I'onlraiy, uxliibits many disciepancics, 
which she has lahnoieil bard to reconcile-the fare, not 
merely plain, but iiict.ievably and uglily vulgar—the li- 
guie bail, in fact, no figure at all—in the break of her voice, 
which, iiotwiilistanding its excellent government, is pain¬ 
fully apparent, she cuiitiivus the must mdcsciibitble con¬ 
tortions of vis.tge-Rguints—has thick ankles, and m short 
every natural disqnaliric.atioii wbicb can be imagined ; vet 
befuro six notes arc liearil, every thing of this sort is lot- 
gotten, oi rcine.mbi'red only to become tlio means of lluovv- 
ing her splendid aciiuneincnls into bolder relief : allciilion 
is irresistibly encb.'incd to eveiy tone and inovr'iic.nl; 
men, wemcii and eb’.ldien appear alike entliralb-il ; her 
oratory speaks with trniiipct-toiigue to all ; igiior.inee or 
knowledge with icgard to tbclanguage makes no difluience ; 
artists of the first pretension sink into comparative insigni¬ 
ficance by her side ; and the first vocalists in Europe do 
lionour to her surpitssiiig genius. * 

It may be asked by what means this is contpassed ; or 
what dcscnplinn of power that is, which can thus, in oppo- 
-ition to such inueil'uld physical defeeU, nnt only niillily hut 
tiiiimph over and rcider them suhservicut to its purposes ! 
Oiir leply is, maiiilr by not mistaking the meaua toi the. rud 
■ by iiivariahly looking on graces, pii.ssage.s d'anililu, roul¬ 
ades, and all embelltslniieiits, merely os the path along 
v.-liicli the performer is travelling for the atlaiiiincnt of the 
one great olij‘'Ct; by Using them only when they contri- 
bnle. to exemplity or lieighten the particular sentiment 
sotigb* to lie conveyed ; by tioatiiig iliem not as principals 
but anxiliai ies, and never admilling them on any terms, ex¬ 
cepting when strongly condiimve to general elfect. A 
strict adherence (u this principle, joined to great p Tser- 
vaiice, and amazing powci of conception ami develop¬ 
ment, have elevated Madame I’lsaioni to her piesent stan J- 
ingfii the musical world; and, when we consider the 
m.iny persons of talent who have fallen from ihcir high 
cstiitc, in consequence of a tvantuf aiu iitiuii to tins import¬ 
ant landmark, the necessity for its strict ohsurvaace, can¬ 
not be too deeply itiipressed on the minils of all who live 
in these piping days, when every tyro professes to sing « 
Rossini, and every boarding school yonng iadycan execute 
the chromatic scale, even before she has properly learned, 
the diatouic. 

Madame Pisaroni’s debut in Paris was, if we recollect 
rightly, in tho opura of Soiniramcde ; and so straugely lu- 
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dicrous was her personal appearance, so opposite to all 
id(^ that could be formed of the fiero of a thousand battlei 
anothc son of the “ peat but guilty queen," that, not- 
Wittastauding the audience knew from public report what 

• they had to expect, when she ivalkMl forward, a universal 
titter ran round the well-bred assemblage it was inter¬ 
rupted only by the voice of ihu artist—scarcely had she 
uttered six words of the recitative, when all was profound 
and breathlpM silence; one faint whisper nearly got its 
unfortunate t^erer expelled, and ere she caiQe to the con- 

' elusion of the short opening peroration, amass of applause 
burst forth, so vehement, so energetic and so lastfng, that 
we almiftt imagined Kuterpe scowling down from the 
rishly decorated ceiling, as ifin envy of the skill which 
raighkeclipse her own. The persons composing the au¬ 
dience evidently fell that their mirth, though slight and 
momentary, was a departure from that non-attention to 
outward foi III, for which they had always lieen peculiarly 

' distingiiislied, ai8i well did the atlle Favart that lught re¬ 
trieve iis icputation. Yo see every point or development 
a singer attempts, promptly understood—put into the ba¬ 
lance -weigheil and rewarded in proportion to its merits, 
is indeed delightful, and while this theatre boasts such oc¬ 
cupants, may ever possess what has long been its pride— 
the fifst orchestra and most talented trnir}ie in Kiiiope. 

, The comparative coldness with which Pisaroni was re¬ 
ceived in England, will ever form a matter of regret to all 
lovers of good music, and of icproach to an audience who 
could be so blind to her great talent, ami so tasteless as to 
refer a far inferior singer, wliosc only recommendation was 
or beauty, tft one who is alloweal on every band to be the 
first contralto of the lady. It wiU'scarrely be rrcilitcd, 
that durihg the whole tinpi of her slay in London, she 
scarcely sung at a single private co'icnrt; while Dram- 

• bilia, who was in'truth a vocalist of medioern abilitv, 
would never have been tnlerated on the continent, Iradni 
whole run of all the fasiiioniible. parties during that season. 

It is a fact not gcnnrullv known, that when the Kiencli 
governnient (under wliiisecoutiol the Italian opera w.is at 
that time) wrote to Italy rcqne.tiiig to know lliis great ar¬ 
tist’s terms, and strongly pressing her lo enmr; to I’aria, she 
iinineiliately sent the cliani1)crlain her pnrtr<iit, .saving that 
she was the ugliest woman in Europe, and in fiet was curs¬ 
ed with a countenance fifty times nioie unprepossessing 
than even the likeness she had the honor to enclose ; (hat 
ifafter this expose he chose in negotiate, she should he most 
happy to heal fiom him, hut, that it was invariably her 
practice to inform every governinent of this imfoitMinlu 
drawbackrin order that they might judge for themselves 
with regal (ltd its probable influence on the public mind. 
The Due dc liochefoiicaull, iniich to his honour, sent her 
carte htaiiche \>y rctiiin of post, and the success which .at¬ 
tended the engagement proved that his rrdiance on the 
taste and discrimination of a l^aiLs audicnee had not been 
misplaced. 

_ Professional singers are occasionally subject to very se¬ 
rious diseases of the voice, pvoreeding from over-exertion. 
The following cases, given on the authority of IVI. Patissie.r 
of Paris, will serve to show how carefully the throat should 
be watened,and. its oigans regulated “ A professional 
singer, at the riiealre dus Bonlevards, at P.irts, hec.sme 
afifected with hoarseness, dryness and pain of the throat ; 
a fatiguing cough, and loss of appetite and sleep, llegra- 
dually lost his vniee, and heca mo meagre and wasted; till 
at length worn out with a consumptive fever, he di ul. On 
Queuing the body, his throat was found to be extensivel y 
ulcerated, particularly aliottt theorgins of the vriire, and 
the membranes of those parts were ahsointolv rotten,'or as 
thesurgconscall it, carious.'’ Morgagni also relates the 
case of a young in in who h.iil a fine v licc, and from over- 
exertion in singing, ho iwoduced an iil.-cratinn in the thru it. 
He was ultimately suffocated in trviiig to swallow the soft 
yelk of an egg. M.irgarita Aalicola-Scevina, a celchrited 
sinfarof.Modena, told Dr. Ramat/.ani that whenever ehc 
exerted herself much, she was nil icked with hoirseness, 
expectorated an incredible quantity of phlegm, and was 
also affected with gid.Uness an I swimmings in the head. 
Such instances as these, however, are not of common oc¬ 
currence, and persons are to be found who are able.to 
make the molt enormous drafts on their vpcil powers with 
thecettaihly ofsucces., Braham is one ekkiftole, and ilTrs. 

< Salmon, who was in a certain style, the-greitest English 
ginger that over lived, was anothsr.. fhe lias annwred 
on the Moa.bty in London, Tuesday in Wednes¬ 

day in Lnloi, rimriday in Oxford, FriiUv t’> London, 
ajwSainr.itvin Httf i; and this too ,at apetUiffsrten.tra- 
ywbg w IS .ta ifflir of mneh greatair ^bonr and tima than 

";*is at p-'! ■ 1 '. 1 


SCENES IN A COURl OF JUSTICE. 

It is not the least of the terrors of the law^ that they who 
trample upon its precepts hnd disobey its injunctions, are 
arrayed as culprits, before their friends and their enemies 
in a hall, crowded besides with4!ager and curious observers. 
These tbriuhiits struck us forcibly a few days since, as we 
sat within the bar of the United States district court-ra«m, 
and glanced around upon the dense mass of heads, which 
gradually receded to the distant wall, and upon those*who 
lined the galleries above and looked down upon the so¬ 
lemn audience below. They were waiting for thdprison- 
ers, whose approach, a buzzing which ran through the 
crowd, and a stir and tumult at the dour, now announced. 
They entered, hand-cuffed and pinioned, accompanied •>/ 
the public ofliceis, and were seated in front of llio juj„e 
and adjoining the gtand^jury, who now entered at an op¬ 
posite door and took their places. 

Here was a murderer, whose hours were numbered, and 
who knew that the sands of his life had well nigh wasted 
to the last—but he seemed, in ihe vigour of health and the 
flti.sh and freshness of youth, not to realize tiiat the busy 
throbbiiigs ofliis heart were soon to be bushed forever, 
lie appeared unmoved amid the scene, except that, as he 
glanced arniiiid upon the multitude, his eye slir<i'ik from 
the searebiug and curious surveyor of thiwc 'vho hn l come 
to " ace him prepare fo t.ike a leap into the abys.s ol de,at!i. 

Ily bis aide sat a man who had I’.cm found gudt' u ur- 
gery and petjury. He had heen himself a l.iwyor toi more 
than thirtv year-,, and had iningled profes-.ioii.illy with tha 
legal hn-thieii, liefovo whom be now stooil a i i' i il, 
about to be simteiieed to a severe and igiioiiiiniou- pu.iish- 
ment. The pressure of their suivoy and that of the other 
spectators, k»pt his eyes ca-l down, nor did lie once i aisa 
them, not evc'i when lie rose toieeeive the sentence liom 
the judge. Thoir “ fiuiilul river’’ kept his cheeks bathed 
ill tears. This public display ol his disgrace, hii shame 
and his hiiiniliiiliim. we have no doubt went deeper to his i 
heart ill that fearful hour, than the dread of the severe pu- 
iiishiin-nt which awaited him. 

At the voice of Ihe judge tlie young murderer ‘‘ aioss and 
slomi up.” His eye was fixed upon him, a« if spell-bound 
by an invisible power. Mis lips were compresst'd in eager 
expectation : but liis cheek was unhlancned, nor did he 
tremhin at the gulf before him. Mis niptlior and .sister were 
g.uing upon Inm in an agony of despairing tenderness, from 
thegalU-ry. They had been resting iu comparative emntort, 
that Ills body was not to delivered over to the surgeon^ at 
their Oiirnost request; but Ihcv felt not this poor consola¬ 
tion iinw. While the judge proceeded to recapitulate tlie 
particulars of his crimes, and to draw, in vivid colours, a 
picture oMiis guilt, ho remained unmoved. Hut when ho 
.sssiired him, in a voice filtering with emotion, that his di-.ith 
was inevitable - that although hope had visited him in the 
perils of the temjiest and the wreck, :mJ on the bed ol sick¬ 
ness and of languishing, yet her power w.is iiut'.iiii.t ui-v — 
that he wonbl carry liisshroudanil his coffin with him to the 
scene of his departure ; and in the ful[ vigour ot he ilt’i a.id 
bloom of youth, when earthly desires werestrongo-.t, a.id liu- 
man hopes the bnght«-t, he wonl I pass from liis prison to his 
grave. He raised his hand with an aimless aniV. convnlswe 
motion, and tears raineii down Ins cheeks. He was sentenc¬ 
ed to be executed on the tenth proximo. 

While the judge was adilressing the person who had 
been convicted upon two indictments of forgery and perju¬ 
ry, he seemed overwhelmed with shame and sorrow, 'rhe 
judge dwelt upon his highly respectable .prof,-ssion.vthc 
talents which no had evinced in entering upon it - the cha¬ 
racter and respectability of his connexions—and the envi¬ 
able station which he mi hthave acquired, had he chosen 
the paths of honnur and of honesty. He then referred, in 
feeling terms, to the depths of degradiition into which, 
from such a height he had fallen. In aQjudgiug to him 
fourteen years’imprisonment at hard labour in the state,pri¬ 
son. the judge remarked, that in all human probability, hi.s 
days would terminate in the confinement; and that stepping 
from the ease and the condition which he had enjoyed, to 
the toil and privatinn and sjffering of a prison, it was still 
more probable that he would not survive half the period 
allotted to him. The prisoner was so oyerpawered after 
the audience had in a great measure retired, that he fell 
into a swoon-rand hall an hour had elaojed before he 
Tocoveved. 

As we retired from the hall, the din of a public cele¬ 
bration burst upon the ear. The military wfe defiling 
away from the Park, in gUfferlng array. The day was 
beautiful, aad happy children were shoubng and disport- 
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ini; themsielves on • the j|re swarJ and among the dry 
ledves. But we couI I perceive that the young who had 
partaken of the scene which we had witnessed, went 
solemnly away—turning only to gaze after the prisoners, 
U'l manacled, and in p.iin, tnay were remanded to prison 
to await the fulfilment of their sentence. 1')|ere_ were 
few, we may believe, however hardened, who did not 
^ gatHhr a salutary and monitory lesson from that portion 
of ac^'es in a court of jucAicp, which we have described. 

• THE PRAIRIES. 

BY WILMAM CULUEN DRVANT. 

(Front \hs fCiiiekerhocker Matazitu for Dieember.) 

Tlmse arc the gardens of the desert, these 
The Doundless unshorn fields, where lingers yet 
The be.suty of the earth ere man bad sinned - 
The praities. I behold them for the first. 

And my heprt swells, while the dilated sight 
T.akes in the encircling va«tness. Lo! they stretch 
In .dry undulations, far away. 

As if an ocean in its gentled swell 
Stood still, with all its rounded billows fixed 
And motionless for ever. Motionless 1 
No, they are all nnchainml again. The clouds 
S\v«ep over, with their shadows; ana beneath, 

The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye ; 

Dark hollows seem to glide along, and chase 
The sunny ridges. Breezes of the south • 

Who toss the golden and the tlame-liko flowers. 

And pass the prairie-hawk, that, poised on high. 

Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not—ye have played 

Among the palms of Mexico, and vines 

Of Tevas, and have crisped the limpid brooks 

That from the fountains of So"ora glide 

Into the calm Pacific—have ye fanned 

A nobler or a lovelier scenethan this I 

Man h.ath no part in all this glorious work ; 

The hand that built the firmament hath heaved 

And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown their slopes 

With herbage, planted them with island groves. 

And hedged them round with forests. Fitting floor 
For this magnifieent temple of the sky ■ • 

With flowers whose glory and wliose multitude 
Rival the constellations ! The great heavens 
Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love— 

Af nearer vault, and of a tenderer blue, 

Than that which bends above the e.astern hills. 

As o’er the verdant waste 1 guide my steed. 

Among the high rank grass that sweeps his sides, 

I'he hollow heating of his footstep seems 
A sacrilegious sound. I think or tliose 
Upon whose rest he tramples. Are they here— 

The dead of other d.iys—and ilid the dust 
Of these fair .solitudes once stir witli life, 

And hurii with passion > Let the mighty mounds, 

That overlook the rivers, or that rise 
In the dim forest, crowded with old oaks. 

Answer.—A race, that long has passed away. 

Built therfi; a disciplined and populous race 
Heaped, with long toil, the earth, while yet the Greek 
Was hewing the Peotelicus to forms 
Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock 
The glittering Parthenon. These ample fields 
Nourished thmr harvests, here their herds were fed, 

Wi>en haply by their stalls the bison lowed. 

And bowed his manod shoulder to the yoke. 

All day this desert murmured with then toils, 

Till twilight blushed, and lovers walked, and wooed 
In a forgotten language, and old tunes. 

From instrumeuts of nnreraembered form, 

Gave the soft vflnds a voice. The red man came— 

Tffe roaming hunter tribes, warlike and wild. 

And the mound-buildeni vanished from the earth. 

The solitude of centuries untold 
Has settledovhere they dwelt. The prairie-wolf 
Hunts in their meadows, and his fresh-dug den 
Yawns by my path. The gopher mines the ground 
Where stood their swarming cities. All is gone— 

All—save the piles of earth that hold their hones— 

The platforms where they worshipped unknown gods— 
The barriers which they butlded from the soil 
To keep the foe at bay: till o'er the walla 
The wild beleaguerera broke—and one bv one 
The strong bolds of the plain were forced, and heaped 
With corpse#. The brown vultuni of the wood 


Flocked to those vast uncovered sepulchres, , 
And sA uuscared nod dlSnt at theiwfeast. 

Haply some solitary fucltire. 

Lurking in marsh and lorcst till tlie lense 
Of dcsoiatiim and of fear Imcaroe 
Bitterer than death, vielded himself Indie. 

Man’s hotter natii'e iriuntplted. Kindly looks 
\yelcoitied the captive, ami consoling words. 

The cmiqiieiorH ulaci’d him with their cliiefin}he choao 
A bride among their iii.iiileiis, .and at lengtlo 
Seemed to forget, yot ne’er foigot, the wife 
Of his first love, ami her sweet little odes • 

Butchered, amid their shrieks, with all his race. 

Thus change the foi ms of being; thus arise , 
Races of living things, glorious in strength. 

.Iml perish, as the quickening breath of God 
Fills tlicm, or is withdrawn. The red man too. 

Has left these beautiful and lonely wUds^ 

And nearer to the Rocky Mountains sought 
A wider hunling-giotind. The beaver builds 
No longer by these streapis, but fai away 
On waters whose blue surface ne'er gave hack 
The white man's face, amtmg Missouri's springs 
And pools, whose issues swell the Oregon, * • 

Ho reais his little V’eiiice. 1 n these plains 
The bison feeds no more. Twice twenty leagues 
Beyond remotest smoke of hunter’s c mp. 

Roams the majestic brute, in herds that shake • 
'J'lio eartli with thunduriiig steps—yet here 1 meet 
Ills ancient footprints.stumpcil beside thepotd. 

Still this great solitude is quick with life. 

_Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers • 

They flutter over, gentle qnadiuped.s, 

* id birds that .scarce have learned the fear of man, 
j,,e heie, and sliding rcntiles of the ground, 

-itartlingly beautiful, i'lic graceful deer 
Bounds to the wood at my .approach. The bee, 

A more advuntuioiis colonist than man, 

VVitli whom he came acro.ss the eastern deep, 

Fills the savannahs with his muriiiniings, 

A lid hides his sweets, as in the golden age, 

Within the hollow o.ik. I listen long 

Tu Ills dunicstic bum, and think I hear 

The sound of that advancing multitude 

Which soon shall fill these ileserts. From the grouiid 

Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 

Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 

Of Siibbath worshippers. The low of herds 

Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 

Over the dark brown furrows. All at once 

A fresher breeze sweeps by and breaks my dream, 

Asid I am in the wiidernoss alone. 


The Patuiotic Mii.km tin.—During, the war in the 
Low Countries, the Spaniards intended to besiege the city 
of Dort, in Holland, and accordingly planted some thou¬ 
sand soldiers in anihiish, to be ready for the attack when 
oppoTtnnily might offer. On the confines of the city lived 
a rich farmer, who kept a number of cows on bm grounds, 
to furnish the city with butter and milk. His milkmaids 
at this time coming to milk their cows, saw, under the 
hedges, the soldiers lying in ambush ; they, however, 
appuareil to take no notice, and, having milked their cows, 
went away singing merrily. On coming to their mi^r’s 
house, they told him what they had seen ; who, astonished 
at the relation, took one of the maids with him to • bur¬ 


gomaster at Dort, who immediately sent aspy to ascertain 
the truth of the story. Finding the report correet, he 
began to prepare for safety, and instlntly sent to the states, 
who ordered soldiers into the city, and commanded the 
river to be let in by a certain sluice, which would in¬ 
stantly put that part of the country under water where the 
besiegers lay in ambush. This was forthwith done, and a 

a number of the Spaniards were drowned: the rest, 
j disappointed in their design, escaped, and the town 
was thus providentially saved. The states, to comme¬ 
morate the merry milkmaids' service to their coantrjr, 
bestowed on the farmer a large annual revenne, to com¬ 
pensate the loss of his house, land and cattle; and caused 
the effigies of a milkmaid milking a cow to be engraven on « 
all the coin of the city. This impress is still to be seen 
upon the Dort coinage ; similtlr figures were also set up* 
on the water-gate of the Dort; and to complete their mu¬ 
nificence, the maiden was allomd for her own life, and her 
h^ for ever, a very handsome ennoity. 
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THE NOCTURISAL VISIT. 

*MlcrLi,«i. Let ua bS«r whet Snoentlie miaeraav*. 

• ^iMONri»/W* Thieves I robbura! murdniere! When 

ia niy aword / Help ! friends and neijflilxiura I help I the villain 
la eacupiiif over the irarden wall With u bag of ten tliousaiid 
drueb'nte. Cuvian> iVomnlun^ 

The student aat in Ilia lonely attic, beside bia inidnieh 
lamp. The wind whistled sliiill without, and the cohl No 
Vcmber roi» heat loud ag.iinai the caaemoul of hisseoludeii 
retreat. Vet ir'lther the i oaring tempest nor the dim wan¬ 
ing light of hi^ lump, which told of time verging into th 
comiiiiFd'kv, ilivurhed t ie. mediations of that dark melan- 
£holy m.in. 

It wav .1 work of fiction, by one of those rare spirits who 
, have ma'li! all time, past, pr(>aeiit and to come, tributary to 
their goniua, and rendered fi'ancy and Imagination, Clioac 
lawicvs roamers of the universe, their willing slaves. Tin 
volume our sHnlent sat perusinit was a fascinating and 
hig'i-coloured nicturoiof fashionable life, with itshodiictive 
deliglilvand refined enjoyments; and as he read the varied 
deseriptions and piquant conversations, combining the 
must minuteaiiii extensive o'i<ci vation with the mo.st dcli- 
rale wit and profound knnwlcdge of the world ; and ful- 
lowtd the liCTO of the talc in his graceful pilgriinage froii 
drawingroom to boudoir, liom promoiiaile tosoirfie, an' 
entered into the spiiit of lii-remarks .mil bis peculiar tone 
of thought; our student telt himn'ir, as it were, identified 
with hull, and took a personal iniercst in his uliiinate failnn 

or success. When the lovely lady katliariae 0-, witl 

her pure Grecian profile and lofty aristo -ratic beiii.ig, 
addressed our hero, the student felt rea ly to answer in lii« 
stead; and when he ‘olirilcd the liiiid ot the cliarmn ; 
countess oflt'—, as a p.fltn(;r in t!ie voluptuous w.alti, 
with a forced badinage that but ill co'irca'c'd liisilreadjfo 
refusal from one in whom he felt Ins peace to be houn^p 
forever, our student caught the soft infection, and wailM 
with no less anxiety for the reply. Thus, with an iinwc i- 
ried attention and a sympathy which, to common, uniiin, 
ginativu reader., may seeiii incredible, the aidcnl studcii' 
niilowed the course o*'the heio Ihr nig'i ull the glithMiic 
Diazes of fasliionu'ilu life, to the c.in .unnn.ilion of his hap¬ 
piness, and for the moment, felt hiinself exalted, ennobh-d 
and enriclied, together with the iilul of his imagination 
lie closed the vofiime, an i sat awhile g.iring vacantly upon 
the gray embers of the expi ing fire. 

“ root! idiot! dolt that 1 am cried he suddenly, ris¬ 
ing up and striding fiiriimsiy about the apartment, |* worst* 
thanidio), to have thought myself, tliougli but for an instant, 
a meet companion for the liigli-iuiiided, noble andetliereal 
daughters of aristocracy, with tlicir sriph-like forms anil 
winning graces. Am nut T rather a dull, inanimate clod, an 
unlickM, mis-shapen lumpof humanity, berefl of every attii- 
bute that can render the homage and admiration uf men ac - 
ccptable to the titled and high-bred. This magic cirele of 
fashion, what can it ever be to met begirt, as it is, with 
the scorn of the purse-proud and the sneers of the exclusive 
—what is it to me, that forms fair as angels glide around 
within its consi'cratcd limits, or that hearts of unsulieil 
liurity glotV there with ardent feeling and amiable sensibili¬ 
ties, awaiting but the fortunate moment to ri]>en inio 
boundlessfove; shall I pine away with gnawing rochin- 
choly and hapless desire, because clianre has clastmil 
me among a differeiit order of beings, in.stcad of casting 
my lot with the privileg'd of the laud ! No, my manhood 
shall not waste in vain aspirings after forbidden fruit; my 
imagination shall lie curbed, my desires controlled, iny •” 

Here he was intornipled bv a dry, huskjr laugh, that 
seemed to proceed from behind him, and tnruiiig sud htnly 
amund, he perceived a man sitting beside the fire, lusying 
himself in stirring with |hu tongs the embers imbedded in the 
ashes. 

“ Ub! ull! ull!" were the guttural tones ofthis my'steri- 
OIU risitant, who proceeded to resuscitate the fire, without 
appearing to notice the student. At first a sliuilder uf 
dr^ ran through the limbs of the youth, a< lie had not 
observed his entrance ; still it was not impossible thji. be 
might have cqme in by the door, which laylixactly bcliintl 
him, and bifiresolved, as the probability seemed greater, to 
address at to the cause of his visit. 

“ any bqsiness with me, sirilitViolate boar V’ 

" Uh! un txih! vMy fine dectamaiioa.thak, sir student," 
replipd'tbe strange^ in the same singiidar so you 

feel a Rule discontfinted, eh.! rather uneasy iff' mind at the 
■ad prospect before you, with no aristocraiio faces, or rust- 
Iing,silkt and ntins, to enliven it M jpitY youJhbm my heart 
ba^M.whea • man.thioks hiiiieiifwitcnbln> why 


so, and there is no help for hinC tiU hjR eyes are opened. 
'I'hcrefore, as I said, f compassionate you exceedingly.” 
And the strange visitor commenced poking the fire with' 
renewed vigour. 

The student felt, he knew not why, a creeping sensation 
of awe pervade his who'e ^slom. He made no further 
question, fiut began to examine keenlv the fac,: aiul dress of 
toe stranger. He seemed to be between fifty and eixty 
years old, of a shrunken physiognomy, with a sallow face ‘ 
as yellow as a quince, a sliarp, promin.jui iiO'*;, aoid Anall, 
gr.i.v, peering eyes. His coat was of sniiif-colour. of au 
ancient cut, and covered with a profusion of yellow metal 
buttons ; his waistcoat was buff. Ins neiher gaimcnts of 
the same hue, anil his shoes of wasli-ie,athci', with large 
yellow buckles. Ife wore a queue tied widi ntn orange • 
rihli.iiid, mid lii.lieait was coveicd vvilli a bro id-hummed, 
dun-colo-ircd beaver hat. In short, he looked like retired 
East-lndi’i Kiercliaiit, wlio lias returned to his native 
coiititry with half a iniili ui .lollars and half a liver. Hardly 
had our student taken this .survey, when t{ie unknown, 
apparciitly sati-lied With the result of his labours, replaced 
the poker, and, crossing his legs, resumed his cuuversation. 

" 1 suppose, young man, that you have come to the 
coinfnrtahle curi”lusion, after re i ling divers veraciouM 
cliroiiicles like this, that you ar lli,: mo-t ill-iiacd uf all 
.ioilh cicit'ires-,i sort of pie lesliiied outlaw, born only 
(or a foil to m.ikc obicrs fiappv by scif-couiparisoir. At 
■I'ly Mte, you see.ii deleniiiiic' ,to think so. You arc, 

III your oivn estimation, a degradti! outcast, a shapeless 
lu’iin, H v.'ry clod. I'liat is, vou s,iy you sr,., though I 
■vill not venture to ptcili.'t your fcaliugs, sno, 'd any one 
else bestow upon you tlias; agreeable epithets. Am I 
■lot right ? wii; the colour rises in your face at the very 
repetition.’’ 

“ lyiio arc yon t .and what is the cause of thi.s visit !” 
iiiipaliciilly demaiid.id the student, whose fear was sue- 
cu.lcd by anger, un observing the contemptuous smile of 
llio-trangcr. i 

‘ Voii shall know all in good time,’’ replied the iniper- 
t'lrhahlo visitor, “ when I have propounded a few ques¬ 
tions to your humble self. \nd first, do you feel that you 
roul.l cxfili,in;c your present condition, fur the splendour 
and hustle of lashioiijhle life I Oh • I .see I am answered 
n till! ulliriiiaiivc. And will yon avail yourself of my 
ncans before your .I.'ieriiii!iaiio.i is fixed, to explore the 
se.’ret lec.'ssi., winch contain those you termed the privi¬ 
leged uf the I iiid !" 

The student regard ;d the speaker with a douhtfult in¬ 
credulous stare. 

" 1 see I c.innot make you understand without flue 
'xplaiiation. My n one, then, is Platu.s. In times past 
he uncienu ercct.c.1’iltais to me, and oiTured sacrifices; 
hut their temples •'.mi sacrifices were nought to those of 
ho moderns, in olden time. 1 complied with the existing 
modes and wore a tunic, now I adapt tiie garb of the qua- 
kers, though I live, as formerly, in a house of Doric archi- 
ccture. Oft hive I heaid your complaints, in passing 
ver this house m my way homewartJ from Wail-street, 
and having a tune of leisure tills evening, bethought me of 
'i.iying you a visit. Now that you know my power, will 
.'Oil submit to my directions, which will sora'y result’in 
good ?” 

The student, overpowered by conflicting sensations, 
lowed liis head, and the god, putting his head beneath tlie 
iroid flap of his cbal-pucket, drew out a golden chain 
which he bound arouno the wrist of the youth, and grasp- 
ng it firmly in his hand, they rose upwards together through 
;he roof, which seem^l to open for their departure. They 
mounted above the city, gnd afler a rapid motion of a few 
minutes, alighted throu 'h the ceiling of a splendid mansion 
II a chamber a.Iurned witli rich lianging.s of blue and sil- 
ver, and dimly lighted by a taper placed in a fancifully cut 
astral glass, and set upon a rnse-woud stand. Abed, hung 
with purple.silk curtains, fringed with goldgn tassels^oc- 
cupied a portion of the chamber. They approached it.and 
beheld a young lady reposing, wliose face the student had 
before seen in Hroadway, an'i whom he recoUected as one 
if the most we iltliy and fashionable.lielles of the city. He 
had often thought her beautiful, when in the crowded 
itrcets he ha.l passed her, arrayed in all the splendid at- 
ire anil moving with the indescribable grace which dis- 
inguishesthe nigh-bred and fashionable. But now her 
leauty seemed a thousand-fold enhanced, as she lay. with 
her check upon the pillow, with a few stray ringlets strag- 
gliug from their coofiaemeut down her neck, while her 
white arm, interlaced with a tnicery of blue veins, was ex¬ 
tended at tengtli above heir heafl. Still she (leptj aodtha 
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g*mtle heavingt of her breast caused a tremntoaa motion 
of the b^.clothea, while a flush of coloaf would light up 
hor countenance at times, as if a pleasant dream w^de* 
lighting her imagination. Then again it would subnde, 
and a slight sigh gave indicatpns of awaking. 

The studentstarted ; but the god placed his l»nd upon 
his .shnuld<-r, and said, in a low tone, ** Fear not, we aro 
,invisible j besides, she lyill not awaken. You see her 
while^fcaming ; attend now to her wordsi. As soon as she 
is touched by iny Anger, she will begin to speak, and un¬ 
fold the subject of her dream." 

Saying thi«, the god bent over the bed, and gently touch¬ 
ed her lips with his forefinger. The lady, with a restless 
tnotion, turned around upon her pillow ; a few unintelli- 
*giblc sountft escaped her as her lips began to move, and at 
last the^tudent caught the following disconnected sen¬ 
tences, uttered with closed eyes by the nuconscious 
sleeper: 

“ Did not you hear me ring the bell, Beltv ? Run and 
see it my new •fawn-coloured pnnit de^ soie, with ..the cor¬ 
sage waist, is come—it should have been sent by Mrs. P. 
two hours and a half ago. And my paradise-eoloured bu.n- 
net. This piping is dulicious. How the M —s will be mor¬ 
tified, and their horrid fat mother—perfect fright; carries 
a yellow head-dress big as a bushel. Is tlio barouche 
re.idy f I’ll put my two country cniisigs on the front .seal 

and drK'e to S-'s--then roll over the Maraduinized 

patch, llcnieniber to call on F-n and look over his 

new iipura cloaks -wiMr .1 Idiclc lnc« mantilla in the pri- 
vKli' box, and get Frank to adopt mousiaclies.” 

rill, student tiirneil in amazeii'cnt to his divine condiic- , 
lor. “ lias she no heart 1 nutb'ing but this frippery and 
Mipcificia'levity» Will not voiir power draw forth any 
nri.jj.nms ti.iil -no de p-scatedfeeling—no uieltingsym- 
p.itliy—no soul-kindling terms ofendearmetit and alTectiou? 
Ha- 11 ) one yet ma'Ie an inipiesdun upon Iter heart, or 
VI reed the icy marble covering of chillingfoiniality > Some 
voter-■’ 

■' 11 ciik. she speaks agiin," said the god, molioning him i 
to be silent. I 

‘ l.oiii-a. were you at the ball last niglil ' 1 ilancial 
wph llic CountTlioy say ills lo"tiine i-i.ciinciise. 
His leller,oi recoioineiil.ition were lo-t ovcriioiid on tin* 
pistige. With what a gr.i'e lie lian lcd me Ibe p lU — 
I'lea Ins Siipeib whiskers ' ;M i'm'j an r\i niin; call lo-iii'lit. 
Sidg •• JLtalla gioija” to him. Sistei tl.ny etig.ig' d to 

N -ami thiee liiindred tlimi'.ni l mit toe xnnt'- 

cstiliU a.i’e wortn thricc as loiic'i. 'I s eiednilial-. wii! ! 
come in the next packet." ; 

I'lie-stuileiil's eye-tilled iovoluntarilv with 1 e,irs. -s he , 
gazed upon th- beauteous form bcioie him, Hnimatcd by ■.o j 
frivolous .1 spirit. ’ I’is mniiglibe said, moii’nl'uilv. . 
‘‘ l.cl Us go !i< .|ee. I'll!- g ngoous d'splay of wealth, iv.th 
its cos.ly iippli.i’ices, .sickens me by the contrast.” ,Viid 
ca,trig a p-ni.ing look .it tiie sleeper, .so lovely, yet so 
heartless, iie rose -vith hit coaduetor through the dispai'ed 
walls mto the uppei air. 

■' Oh-eric that light gliinmering through those cuitiins 
from the chamber oi the house on our leit,’’ said the god 
halting for a momeut in rapid einirse thioogh the air, then 
swiftly dcscenfling lowards a spav'.ons mannnn, in a nee.ly. 
built quarter of the city. “ In your imiul it doiiblless 
causes associations of study and mlen-e application, let us 
enter and behold the employment of him wir, to so late 
an hour prolongs his lucubrations." Hardly were the 
-words uttered before they decended into a richly fiiinished 
apaitcq^nt with a canopied bed in one corn-r, a ml a fire 
burning biijhtly in the polished grate. Near it sat a 
young man, fashionably dressed, witli Ids turclicad resting 
on tne palm of hia left hand, and busily loig-iged in writing. 
Many newspapeni and written doeimicnis lay scatiered 
around, which from lime to time he consulted, vvi'.li fever¬ 
ish eagerne3.s, then^ resumed his writing with renewed 

iW '* S ^ ^ 

watched him with admiration, “ some fuluie 
Statesman," whispered he to his gni>te with enthusiasm, 

” some iiioster-sfirit, that with sell- lenring diligence and 
unremitting exertion, is silently but surely accumulating a 
store of knowledge and fund of deep research, that shall 
cause the possessor to shine forth, at no distant time, one 
of the luminaries of wisdom who guide our councils isiid 
adorn our land !'* 

“ Suspend yourVidgment a while,” said bis conductor, 
with thu same sarcastic smile which had before chilled the 
blood of the student. "1 am content yohj^bottld form 
your opinion from his words end actions; mr^et you have 
seen uothing," 


ardouj^ 

I he student 


The young man here eeefod writing, end seemed intent 
with reviewing his labonj^,; Then {m*tttmed his chair tof 
ward the fire, and sat gating.upon Rs slowing coale with * 
a lack-lustre eye and connteaanee jaded by excitement 
and want of sleep. After reinaining a few mAnienis in thia 
attituilj, he rose, and gojng' to.a side table, filled a gSaas 
with wine, tossed it off with a haffied motion, and return¬ 
ed to his seat. . 

“ Cursed even chance, after all; no depmdence can be 
put in the pedigrees, and the tarn of a die will tow me tea 
thousand. 1 cannot^ hedge at this letfi' hour; airl if the 
news I received to-night of the southern 'fiUy be truOl I’ra 
dished, unless I can find some way to get out of the scrape. , 
My betting-book is made up, and 1 was such an infernal 
flat a.s to show if to several who by this time have doubllc-is 
divided their pigeon among them. Hut it won't do -I will 
not lie r.-dibed in this barefaced manner. I'll he even with 
them. An honest man stands a poor chancemmong black¬ 
legs, and I«will inpel them in their own.foshioii.” 

Here he stopped, and the working- of his face showed 
the violence of the principles contending for mastery in his 
bosom. 

" .See," said the god, ** what apologies he will offer for 
the first act of rascality. Hitherto, though add'Ated to tSso 
lurf and a great loser, he liaa been hoiiourahlu and hlej 
freely, but his means ilimiuish as Iris pa-sion for the sport • 
iiiOi'c.isos, Von behold him at the crisis of Iris rhar.u-ler. 
His good and evil genins are iiovv striving for the m.tg- 
tery. A few iiiunients will determine the issue. Hut 
lisiea. ^ 

" Is it nut known that iMcGull lost five thousand to Dr. 
N'abiii through a lirilic the doctoi gave the grooiii J and 
did not Mai tut .Slip cheat the ynung Geoigiaii out of a 
ric eaw amp on the S.ivanii.ili, by winking to his jockey to 
lodfikis girth at starting, and showing liim the fare of a 
ihiMHUd doll.ii bill ! and .-ball 1 submit to be the prey of 
a setol sharpets, who laugh in their sleeves while they 
poe-el liiy iiion.'v? A'o' I’tl l)e, —if I do; the^ shall 
lind their nialrli, and rtl be revenged of them!” .Saying 
till-, lie pushed Ills chair fioni linn violently and walked 
fiiriiiiisly up and down the chamber. 

” A Lmrst of virtuous indigoationmuttered the god, 

” nil'll ni'Vi-r pity the.inselves so uiceli as when on the point 
oFheeu.ning scutindrels. You perceive he faucies himself 
a muuli aggiievedaiidinpiicd man. A'ow fur Iris revenge." 

I lie roiiie-t-ueiiicd over. I'lie youth, with a pallid, 
h.iggard fii'-o, liom wlneli -all eniotioii seemed suddenly to 
have v.iin-huil, resciited hiiiis"lf at the table, aud opened 
his heihiig-bouk. ‘‘Iflg.iin this race, 1 will never ag.ria 
try iny ibitune on the turf,” he said, wUli the dogged re¬ 
solution tliatis so uflen the excuse for the coiniiiittal of tlid 
most disgraceful actions, " I will soil my stud, clia'ii'c 
mv siablc- into barns, and keep but a gig and cairuge, 
iintif 1 lose this Heat, 1 am a beggar lor lii'e.'' Ilcrj ho 
ro.-.'tioiii the table and hastily swallowed a secu id gliss. 

“ i'liugiooiu of my adversary was oncU'tuy survaul. I 
knuiv Ins cliaracter, and that he can be tempted to any 
thing by money. I’ll Send for him and induce him to 
adiui.nster a di ug to the filly, or, at least, to be away li-.im 
Ills I'haige when another obtains admissioii to the stable 
and doc tlic business. A hundred clulkis, with a promise 
to Uke liiiii into my service, will gain the fellow. Now 
for til'.- letter to him. No' I will not commit myself. I'll 
see him te-muriow on the couise, and tiieii faruwell to 
ra.-.iiig. What ! pa-t four o’clock !” cried lie, pulling nut 
.1 gold-chased watch. " The doi-trino of chances, and the 
iii .pei't.ou of pedigrees make a late sitter." .And he began 

lu undress. 

I'he god motioned the student to depart, and in empany 
they rose into the clear moining air, where the guide thus 
addriissuii him: " That young iimn Iftis just passed the 
ruoicun; yet how soon, with all his ingemoiis prec.iutions, 
will Iri.s knavery bn discovered, and the world behold a 
name, which envy's self dared not assail with a breath Olfs- 
suspii'ioii, bandied fioiii ear toeat by the trumpet-tongua 
of infamy' Like the ostriclt, bo has hid his lie.id, and 
fancieif his whol«|i person concealed, hut he will soon 
awake from his miserable delusion, and writlio beneath 
tbe taunts and insulting gibes of the very wretches whom 
he despises even in bis humiliation I" 

“We "rill bow,” said the god, “ visit tho dwelli^of 

Mr. W-, the well-known rich merchant, and see it his 

slumfiets be free from anxiety. His housmis that spacious 
mansion to the northward.’^. Hardly were the words ut¬ 
tered, before they alighted within the sleeping apartment 
df old .Mr. W . I'he ranitture was very ipULiii, without 
a suierflous article, and bore evnlonce of bmng in constant 
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uu.. The room leemed very bare, from the waot,of hang* 
Agt to the wiodowitad bed, whoie pootii roue naleil witn* 
coj^t curtaiiM, and which woe covered with a patch couatet< 
pane. But their aneation was drawn to the occupant, an 
aged man with a bead bald, except a few aitver lochs be¬ 
hind, givinc him a venerable aad prepossessing appearance. 
After ^holding him a short time, the god touched him 
with his fore-finger. 

" Robert, Robert I” cried he, in a queihilous voice, 
" go and see if my broker has sold out th6 railroad-stock— 
tell him to hold on. And don't say a word aheut the new 
wilt Ismade yesterday. Give me the key of the desk that 
^contains it. My nephews think they know my will, dis¬ 
sipated dogs—they'll find themselves mistaken. That spe- 
, cid, too, in my closet—it must be taken to the bank to¬ 
morrow—dangerous—I’m afraid they suspect it—graweless 
scoundrels—sna'n't have a shilling.” 

Here the sftaiettt’s attention was attracted by a strange 
Mund, as of one boitng with an auger, and listening ho 
detected voices in low converse without the door. His 
conductor gazed with a bitter, sardonic smile upon the 
aged sleeper, Uien pointing to the door, said, “ this trusted 
Robert has informed the. nephews of their uncle's plan, 
and you hoar them in the act of forcing the door to get 
possession of the will, and murder tliu old man sleepiug.” 
‘ ‘•Lei us waken him ami warn him of his danger," said 
the horrified student, obeying the natural impulse of bis 
Mart, as the sounds withoot becanio more and more audi¬ 
ble, and the light of a lantern liegau to shine through a 
aewly-made aperture in the door. 

" Young man!" said bis conductor in a severe tone, 
and vsitb a luok of awful majesty that awed his hearer to the 
immost soul, “ rememUUr the object of this, visit. You 
can but behold events, not alter or prevent thcm.^Hn 
wise and listen. The end is ordained in the decreiBfa 
just Providence ; nor is any deed, however dark antlWys- 
teiious it may seem to mortal eyes, without its just re¬ 
compense. And here, justice, though tardy, will be un- 
erring. 

" Take me hence,” cried the youth, as the ruffians rush¬ 
ed into the uhaiiiber. The god seized his aimandtliey 
again mounted upward, as the I'oreniost villain struck the 
old man a violent blow upon the forehead with a loaded 
bludgeon, then sprung tiiion him and nasped liis throat 
as he fell back stunned upon Ins pillow. A gurgling 
■oundandafew almost inarticulate words weie all tliey 
beard. “ Henry I—spare !—my own !—oh (iod !”— 

“ yVe’ve done him—now for the will!” 

The student trembled from head to foot. “ Let me re¬ 
turn again to my quiet home,” said he, as they left far be- 
low them thescene ofblood. ‘JI am content with my lot, 
and no longer will iodulge in bitter repinings. I blush for 
myself that 1 ever coveted the splendour and misery of 
the great,” As he spoke they reached his home. 

Toe youth turned to Iris celestial guide, but Iris garb and 
appearance were changed. No longer in the disguise he 
first wore, a radiant halo shone around Iris head, and a robe 
of light fell in graceful folds, at iris feet. The Deity .stood 
CouKsdbd, severe in awful beauty, and thus addressed tiie 
humbiqd student: 

“ Fortune is no divine to tbs wise and resolute, though 
fools throng her temples, and heap with sacnfices her al¬ 
tars. It is for yourself to determine whether your lot be 
cast in wealth or poverty; whether you shall be blazoned 
on the rolls of fame, or sink into the grave an obscure 
wretch, whose history is conipiised in his birth and death. 
Then eeaso from unavailing regrets. Rise superior to 
chance, which afflicts only the timid, and its fruwns will 
change to smiles. Enter with steady purpose upon an 
honourable pursuit! and you will find riches, and ail the 
gifts 1 bestow, not meanly acquired or prodigally to be ex- 
.pended. Thus only can you retain an independence of 
'iMilng, coupled with decision of character aod habits of 
intellectual exertion. Then will you acquire a mentai 
superiority and loiffl down with contempt upon the orea- 
InrM of accident, t^Augh their treasuais outnumber the 
sanos of. the sea. and- their names conra down honoured 
throdga’gjteodnd g^erations.” 

The eJj tol visitant vanished, vvhilqqt his departure 
U flood «f.U|WillBminated thq narrow apidiptnt, dazzling 
tbo eyA'pf^jmwdeiit with fin excess ;ef Mfondour, too 
strong for t mgam to Mdur^ Tho ycif^ statied-agd 
awoke—«(' I naug sun, jnit etperging sBbve the horizon 
shone. futtiHptob hie foce, tht^h the tnjyaosila window. 
It wfis'^gl^. YilK wgfil^pt withawlfopowor nptm 
thfi hfifiill^^u^gimtivd Be groM fi-tjaipar 


and betterman : and though bnC a dream, and unsabstan- 
tial as air, still thfi visions of that eventful night hung long 
like a^spell over the solitary youth, repressing melancholy 
and iospiriting to exertion. H. 


ORAL ANECDOTES OF WELL-KNOWN IN¬ 
DIVIDUALS. 

(From th€ New York Mirrtr.) *• 

When Commodore Porter last visited this eity,‘he spent 
much of bis time at tbo hospitable mansion of General 
Morton, who, as every body knows, is a gentleman of tlie 
old school, and a man of very agreeable wit aisd compli¬ 
ment. The walls of the geucrall) library were graced with 
various productions of the pencil and graver, and* among 
them full-length portraits of several di-^tinguished naval 
officers—Decatur, Bainbridi^, Perry, Morris, and others. 
The commodore expressed his admiration qf.the fidelity 
and effect of these; W said they were too large. “ Ni>w, 
I intend to add my portrait to your collection shortly ; hut 
it shall be done in quite a different style." “ Then you do not 
like the.se 1” said thegeneral. “ Not exactly,’’ replied the 
commodore; "there's entirely too much canvas” “ That’s 
aveiy singular obifclion for you to make,” observed the 
facetious general, riirectiog the attention of his guest to a 
sniall picture representing the engagement of the Essex 
with a frigate and a sloop of war, off yalparaiso,_ which 
huug in one corner of the room, " averyrint'ulai objection, 
indeed, when we have before us an evidence that it will re¬ 
quire double the usual quantity of canvastu trike you.” 

There arc many good stories in circulation respecting 
our worthy fellow-citizen. Preserved Fish. The following, 
v/e believe, has never before bi'Cii puUished. This gen- 
tleman, in early life, was a sea-captain. One day his 
vessel was hailed hy a brig, when the following ijialoguc- 
took place: •'Ship a-hoy !” "Halloo!” “ VVho’s your* 
captain 1” " Preserved Fish.” " Who !” “ Preserved 
Fish." The raasler of the brig, thinking he was misunder- 
siooii, and wondering at the stupidity of the opposite party, 
again applied the trumpet to Iris niuiith and bawled out, " 1 
say mister, i don’t want to know what your cargo is; but 
what's your captain’s n-a-in-e V’ 

The late Major Fairlie w<is a marked, orignal and pccu- 
liar character. When the new constirutiou of this state 
was submitted to the people for adoption, .they wura re¬ 
quired to deposite either the word r/es or m in the ballot 
boxes. There w.as no accepting the good and rejecting the 
bad parts of it. No alteration or amendment whatever 
would be permitted. It must either betaken as a whole, 
or not at all. Major F. thought tlie new document, in 
many respects, far preferable to the old one, but he did not 
altogether fancy it as it stood. On being asked his opinion 
he said, " that instrument is like a good oyster, but it's 
plaguy hard to be compelled to swallow the shells along 
with it.” 

The pious Mr. —, who by the way, is suspected of 
being tiu bettor than he should be, notwithstanding all bis 
professions, a short time since rebuked a wellrknown mer¬ 
chant of his city for using profane languaM. " Your dis¬ 
course is ungentlemanry and impious,’’^ said Mr.-. 

" You should break yourself of sueli an abominable prac¬ 
tice.” " 1 know it,” returned the dealer in cotton-bales 
and profanity ; " but most men fall into some, error or 
other unknuwnto themselves, yet they are entirely ionocent 
of all intention to do wrong, notwithstanding their linle in¬ 
accuracies—now 1 swear a great deal, and you pray a great 
deal, yet neither of »- 1,1 m confident, means any thing by 
it.” 


Beautv sot ExAcORRATgD 8T Imawsatios.—T hey 
say, that I speak too highly of what t admire, and that 
halt the beauties which IdiscerB in any object I put thcro 
myself. Believa them not. Nature nasvbeen before us. 
We only read what ahe has written. If others cannot 
read as much, is tliat the fault of the book t No: it is their 
own. Look at one of the simplest and the most beautiful 
offiects in the world, a cheek; and tell us how came it 1 
V^ata draught was theche^ itself, when nature created 
it! Andos you suppose,that • vulgar eye estimates it 
enough 1 Put the quertion to those who can dosomething 
Hkaitthoaselvssi to Raphael, or to the poets. Asthe poet's 
thottghtis wdfth what it praduceStte thfichetk «f thabeau- 
ty is iteantuggist. 
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DEATH OF RfbHARD LADDER. 


fWc meattooed • fortol^t ago. tbat om oftta cmpuiloM oT 
voT anftntiiBate eaaatrjraiaii It ths pMted «f kl i i^fc itiw i in -. 
tioa Uad retuniad home; aad wa liar* MW ib* w^ a nd io l y 
■aAfMCion of Matiag tiis^artiooUn of that moamAd eraat 
a, c^leuceil fiuia »n ey8-wUna», and a patty to tbo eontoat. 
ll n a aaddentDg tale, but oao in which the pnhiio aaoet fool 
a deep fhitSfeah'^Ajj* A> JL* O,} 

Richard bandar and hie aeeoaiates antarad tha j^au 
River, and began as^endiag it in excellent epinte. With 
‘theoi were Two or three negro mnsicians: who, when the 
labours of the da; were over, cheered their eoantryinen 
with their instruments, at the sound of which they danced 
and shng in company, while the few Englishmen helongtng 
to the party amused themselves with angling on the banks 
of the stream, in which, though not veigr expert, they were 
tolerably sueuessfal. In this pleasing mamier, stemming a 
strong current by day, and resting from their toil at nignt, 
R. Linder aiii his little band, totally unapprehensive of 
danger, and unprepared to overcome or meet it, proceeded 
slowly up the Niger. At some distaace from its mouth, 
andunhdwaythither, the; met King edacket, a relative 
of King Bo;, and one of the heartless and sullen chiefs 
who role over a large tracsof marshy country on the banks 
ofthe Brass Rivet. This individual was hailed by our 
travellers, and a present of tobacco ani rum was offered 
him; he accepted it with a murmur of dissatisfaction, and 
liis eyes sparkled with malignity'as he said in his own lan¬ 
guage—** Wh'ite roan will never teach Eboe this time.” 
This sehteuce was immediately interpreted to Lander by a 
native of the country, a boy, who afterwards bled to death 
from a wound in the knee; but Lauder made light of the 
matter, and attributed Jacket's prophecy, for so it proved, 
to the petulance and malice of his disposition. Soon, 
however, he discovered his error, but it was too late to 
correct it, or evade the danger which threatened him. On 
ascending as far inland as sixty or seventy miles, the Eng¬ 
lish approached an island, and their progress in the larger 
canoe was effectually obstructed by the shallowness of the 
stream. Amongst the trees and underwood which grew 
on tto island, and on both banks of the river in its vicinity, 
large ambuscades of the natives had previously been 
formed; and shortly after the principal canoe had ground¬ 
ed, it# unfortuuate crew, busily occupied in endeavouring 
to heave it into deeper water, were saluted with irregular, 
but heavy and conunued discharges of musketry. So great 
was Lander’s confidence in the sincerity and good will of 
the natives, that he could not at first believe tliat tha 
deitrnclive fire, by which he was literally surrounded, was 
any thing more than a mode of salutation they had 
adopted in honour of his arrival! But the Kroomea who 
had leaped into the boat, and who fell wounded by hia side, 
convinced him of his mistake, and plainly discovered to 
him the fearfiil nature of the peril into whienhe had fallen 
so unexpectedly, and the difficulty he would experience 
in extricating himself from it. Encouraging his comrades 
with his voice %nd gesiures, the traveller prepared to defend 
himself to the lest; and a loud and simnitaneous shout 
from his little part; assured him that they shared his feel¬ 
ings, and would follow his example. Meanwhile, several 
of the savages, having coma out from their concealmeut, 
were brought down d; the shots of the English; but 
Landes, whilst stooping to pickup a cartiidge from the 
bottom of the canoe, was struck near the hip by a musket- 
ball. The shock made him stagger, but he did not f^l; 
and he continued cheering on his men. Soon finding, 
however, his ammunition^ expended, himself seriously 
wounded, the courage of bis Kroomea begiauing to droop, 
and the firing of iTis assailanis, instead of diminishing, 
becom« more general than ever, he reaolv^ to attempt 
getting into the smaller canoe, afloat at a short distance, 
astlie only remaiaiag chance of jireservmg a tingle, lifo. 
For this purposefabaManing thmr property, the survivors 
threw themselves into the stream, and with much difficulty, 
for the strength of the curnnt was incredible, most of them 
succeeded in accompHehiiig their objecL No Moner was 
this obmrved by the med in'ambush, than they started up 
and rushed out with wild and hideous yells; canoes that 
had been hidden behind the luxuriant foliaro which over¬ 
hung the river, were, in an itastant^ puehe^ out into the 
middle of tha current, and pufeued the fu^tveil with sur¬ 
prising velocity; while nnmbeh of people, with savage 
antiei and furioua |e«ticttlatioas,'nn and danicad along tha 


hMch, uttaring knd and startling triaa. Tbo Kroomfu 
■Uintunad, on ibm ocgaiipa, the good i!eptttatioa.whutli 
thoir countrymoa hara daparvodlj; Aqidmid ; their. Uvea 
depended oa their engtggiaBd ihill, and tbay imifsllod 
their lienddrlMirk threap toe water with unrivalled swift- 
aeei. The pursuit was kiWtas^c. kut hears; and poor 
Lander, without ammunition w gay defensive weapeas 

—-j aswellattho 

>ao inoidont which 

.__ recorded. A white 

man named T——, completely averpowiip^ by hiafters. 
refused to fire on the savages who vrere wtthin a pa idle’s 
length of him. but stood up in the rnuiM with a loaded 
musket in his hand, beseeching then, by his gesture#, to , 
take him prisoner rather than deprive him of his life. 
Whin in the act of making this dastardly appeal. ■ 
rnusket-baU from the enemy entered his moiub, and kilted 
him on thj spot. The others behavej wun the greatest 
coolness and intrepidity. The fiigitives gaine I on their 
pursuers; and whea they found the chase discont^hajd 
altogether. Lander stood up, for the last time, in the caioa, 
and being seconded by his remaining associates, he waved 
bis hat and gave a last cheer in sight of hisaslversarips- 
He than became sick and faint from loss of bleed, ani 
sank back exhausted in the arms of those wh) were nsar-* 
est him. Rallyiag shortly afterwards, the nature of his 
wound was communicated to him by Mr. Monrs, a yoiug 
surgeon from England, who had accompanied him up ine 
river, and whoso conduct throughout this disastrous aflray 
was most admirable; the ball could not be extracted, and 
Lander felt convinced his career would soon be term^ateJ. 
When the state of excitement ta which bis, feelin;s had 
been wrought gave place to the langour which generally 
sagneds powerful excitement of any kin 1, the invalid's 
wiqPd pained him exceedingly, and for several hours 
aftersvards he endured with calmness the mut intense 
suffering. From that time ho could noitlier sit u,>, nor 
turn on his couch, nor hold a pen; but while he was pro- 
ceediug down the river in a manner,so melancholy, and so 
very differeut from the mede in which he was ascen ling it 
only the day before, he could not help indulging in mourofnl 
reflections; and he talked much of his,wife, his chil.jren, 
his friends, his distant home, and his blighted expectitioas. 

It was a period of dark.ness, and distress, and sorrow to 
him: but his natural cheerfulness si^ ragainod its as¬ 
cendancy over his imnd, and freely forisjving alffais ensm<e<, 
he resigned liimsolfinto the hands vf his Maker, and deriv¬ 
ed considerable benefit from the consolations of religion. 
The traveller's arrival at Fernando Po, and tha aeeount 
of hia daath, have already been made known to tbs public. 

Various conjectures have been urged as to the probibla 
cause of this cold-blooded and heartless attack. Soma 
persons imagine that tha natives had been stimutate 1 to the 
perpetration of the disgraceful deed by the Pertugu no and 
South American slave-de'slers, who have coniiderahle in¬ 
fluence in the country, and whoso interests woujd u ijus- 

tionably decline by tha introduction into tha interior of 
British subjects and British manufactures. OBiar% enter¬ 
tain the (minion, tliat the natives committed the assault in 
revenge for the loss of one of their towns, which, it is be¬ 
lieved, was burnt to the ground by the crew of the Albnr- 
kah steamer, oa her last voyage to Atta; whilst otbera 
hazard the conjecture, that the Brass people, perceiving 
that their lucrative carrying-trade between the coast ami 
the inland countries would be annihilated if they siifferem 
the EngUshto trade with tlie natives of the interior in theif 
own vessels, formed a coalition with the people of Bonny, 
whose interests would likewise be affected by the new order 
of things; and that these meu, aided by the savagss inha¬ 
biting the country in the vicinity of the spot where the 
ruthless and cowardly assault was made, met tether, and 
resolved on the destuction of the unoffending Eauishmen. 

From what cause soeverit originated, this much » cer¬ 
tain, that the attack had teen premeditated, that the ar¬ 
rangements of the assassins had been made m a raatholicai 
and skiMitl mannet^d that Brass and Bonny canoai w re 
engag^ in the asfiuU. Those who have h^ the best 
means of knovring the character and disposition of th^-. 
Brass people and thmr neighbours of Bonny, whose, trea¬ 
cherous mamilayiing can only lie equalled by their i^u-. 
able rapacitjPSKder tha last as by fir the mo-t probable 
hypothSs i«^ believe that king Bm, notwithstandiog 
his weeution ofIjwpathy for the sufferers, and his »- 
parent dictress on beholding lus fjnend and bsnsfactor 
Sita^ly wottuM, was, nevMheless, at the b^m of th« 
plot, Md had exerted h'ls inffiieoeeto bnhg that plot w 
matu^ k coi««nctiott ivith the nuffignaiit wretch wh» 
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foetolU tlie fatal caotastrophe. ' Bny, li ivinfc wi^ alacrity 
gained tlif patty on eAl former nciauont wli n they aMend- 
* ad (III rivn, and h^mg obstinately rtfiMlto iccompany 
them on thu, itrengthena tlit.auppo«itinii tli it he was well 
anareultlie fumudabls danger whtrh awtiit^^em, but 
ta whi h It II plaut, ht had no ambition to praticipate. 

Loudon Literary Gaid^ Auguit Iblh 1834, 


^ * 

SpANigH WoMaw—A gentleman, who appemtohave 
niadiFti'C ((mill h disi iiinio tUon aiid obatTvation in hi^ 
travels an I to Invt studied pretty cloRtiy the chaiachi 
Bii,d m inn is ol the fcratle eex, has ncorded the result of 
biastiidiis III refit once t6 thg ladmt oi$plun, as follows 

Won HI lu every eotuitiy, have some peeului etiiii- 
tiiiiia wliirh t^araetthsae Jht in In bnglinil, yui air 
iliamitl by tl^ elegance of tliui sh ini, and the nn I sly 
ol tlKii hehavionr ^siii Germany, by thiir rOsy (ips and by 
till swittoessof thiir smilM , m ^rima, by then amiable 
vivdiity, which animtteg an then featutis Ihi sensiiion 
will h smi exptiitJicL at the approiih of i li indsome 
Spiiiisli lady nee soiiiithing eobiwitihing that it sets ill 
drstriptioifat difitnie Hir cni|uitrv Is less rcgtriintd 
than tint of Dthii woiiun bln (iiis littli loutit pleasing 
till woil 1 in giiicial bln. esittms its approbation luin k 
more ill III hlii iimils It , and IS piiliitly lontenlcl with 
one, tf Ubi tin uliiiitof liri iliont 

If shi m sb I iniiluiig wlin h is hk ly to caiiv Ini point, 
ai least htdislii s illictilioii, andowig viiv littli lo llic 
angi tame of In i inili t I he lompb viun ol i Spim h wo 
manVII vt I In niwi. iny issistanci irt mvir tiiioislies 
herwitli a I iiloiii whn liSiatiiri, hihdiuiLil to hii liypli 
ciiik h I uiidi r the, iiiHiiiineol t buiniiih sun lint with 
bow iniiiy (lidiiiis is sin not ludowul, as a cuniaiiuid 
lion toi Mr palentss' Wlnu cm you find su<n fine 
ihapis as (hi iis smh (,rn (ful move mints muIi dilicuy 
Of teaiuiia and suili lighlntss of rirntgi * Reseiitd 
and soiiiLiiini s it hist jiglit evinratliei imltniholv when 
she c sts iipuD you hi i t iigi hi ick iyis full of eypn ssion, 
and when she 'lirompiniis tlicin with a tender simie in- 
lensibilily y(8i,ll must I ill at liti f et Rut il tin ruld i ss 
of bet htuaviour do’uut piivtnt you from paving y lui i !> 
dresgeg toW, she IB agdiiidid and mortifying inhtidis* 
dam, ag ght fg stducina n In n slit pei inits you to hope la 
this last cage, she does not sutttr you to In. long in su pem>t, 
and ptrse^rauie is lolluwed by sui.ri.gg 1 In bonds ol a 
hamlifomt' Spantgli Vfbmaii ire hss pleassnl to support 
tlian dif&Ciih to avugd I heir laprnis, tlir uitiiif olT- 
gpimguff^ivilyimigination in gonitiimiaobstiiiiti. lud 
absurd ’But it is not easy to ruconiili, with these tr insient 
humours the ionstuiiy o’most of tin Spanish women m 
tlnir iliaebment Ihe infatuitioo wlmli ihiy occision, 
^nd whiih th y I spi iicncc, so diflbrenl tiom ill exln me 
ntustinns tint do not 1 1 st lung isollio prolongid hivond 
the ordinal y tune , ind 1 h tvi mk ii in this laud ol ardi nt 
passions more than ont. lovti dti ol old agt 


ANgrn - \ngei is a violent emotion of tin mind aiising 
from aninjii y iitln rriiil orimagiiiarv, will hopenlyv iits 
Itself vgiinsl tin ofllnding pirty IhcefiPucts of ingti ire 
often pro luctivi. of the most dn adfni consiquem es 1 he 
passion ite womad^ when tin. fitiji upon her be oin s as 
rnLtpableufdisUngmshmi^iiglit horn wrong, as an idiot or 
a madiii in she is caiiiul away by the impulse of the iuo> 
ment i turn of imagination, often is violent asagu t of 
Wind, deti I mines het conduct, and humca her to tin ,er> 
pttralion of actions which, in her calmer moments stiiko 
ucr with remorse • 

3o nicely and wonderfully aie we made, that all the in- 
‘temal feelings haw a stioug influence upon the body 1 he 
truth of thi> pbaervatiou is m no case so evtdi nt ag m that 
of an angry woman lUr iountenaaco wins iheatrong 
aat and most visible maike of its umontiollible powci 
allthi nerves arc put into yhe most'violent itgitation, and 
the fiameis routinuallynttteied by its lepeau I ittaiks. 
AnKer, aeitproiiedan|Sgmtdly from tbamind, rullisthat 
as wi^ ta tho body, the calm and qutm alFictions, which 
diffnatapace and toy anMAd thenim,fly at its approach, 
ami aitnIkMeeded by aUaclc trainjf evil patsiong which 
carry thdn'oWii puiusUMUi, by inflRty|C||b mcst bitter 
tormenu. Ifbr do ISSmtaiubsiaMllft anger ceas¬ 
ed , the mmd rqtwk ItOummotiont Id^e se i, which 


continues m a Stale c{ agitafpin, theuglan 
abated It bus bef^argued^"*^ ‘ 

of (t peculiar (ran 


wiriib havo 


a ample aillpi' 

i|teent,agttittn'th8pbwa*«ltver]r Mp tfinr 

~pagsi<mg, tf map an wratchfiii. f 

• I Sp 


It was a tnemotablt. saving of Beter thi Great " I have 
Civiluidniy loudtiy, but 1 lannot civilize myaelf." He 
wag at timet vihement and imnituous and committid, 
uniter the impulse of big fury, the moat unwarrautahie ex 
ctssig, yet we leain that iv^n he was known to tame liw 
angci, aid to use aupenut to tbi viofcnce of his pss ions 
Being one evenmg in a select rompany, when Mimeilimg 
wag aaid which gave him great ufrinre,hi-> la. sudheuly 
kinged, and ro-i to its utmost’pitch , tiuugli he tould 
not romiiiaiid bis first cmotioiia, be ban reonliition enoi gli 
tu have till (oiiipauy He walked bare head'4 for some 
time, uiidii the ino t violent agit tioa, inaB inirnse frosrv 
air, stamping un die ground, ami beanng hb head widiall 
the mark- ut the greatest fuiy and paasuin , and did Act re¬ 
turn to till company until be was quite componeCl * 

i ont Somers wn- natuully of i choleru. dispoiitton , 
and till most st king part of liw character was the powei 
otcoiitrolli gliis passion at the ipomcnt !^hen it seemed 
realty to bui t forth. Swift, in bis “ four list years of 
QuiinAnnc,” laam vuo endeivotued to blacken thn 
amiiblepirt I f that great mans cliaiaitci, ag what the 
dean mistook fur a everecinsuie, kaR proved thegreategt 
ponicv ir ' 1 ord Semi rs being gensiblc how subject he 
Is to viulint p-WMOiis, avoids all inritenunts to tliem, br 
ti u Inin, those vv horn lie converses with, tioni ni uwni - 
ample to kfip wiiiin the bourn s ot <1 ccn< v, in 1 it is in- 
diedtrui tbit no nun is inure apt to taki hre&iuiit'i 
liaat ipptuanii of provocition* whiib ten j r hestiivea 
tosiilniu with thi ului&t violiiuc lo hiiDgeif o tliit his 
bieo^t has bein sun to (leave and liH eyei to pail li with 
rail in tliusi vr y noiiintR when his won uiltli la- 
dcnceot Ins voiii wi i( in tli< hlimblest and goiteatmaii- 
m r ” 

An Aiibian 11 eii liapt having, nind awateiman’s boat 
iiluMiltopty till lrciehti|,i Hie vvatennan, in a violent 
p I Sion ippi aled °evei il iime‘' to the governor of M isli it 
to iisiiii tli governui is otien oiler I Inin to <nn« 

1 nn , bill nt>siiviiig Inin one day pn sent liis pitition with 
louliiis III niniieihalily I laiitei Ins sun iliewsteimm 
sinpiisid It tins 1 ondiiet dciii lulelahe r^sonwliyhi d I 
not soon gi lilt Ins pititirn ' 1 i< lusi ” siil tin jiiili, 

yin Will ilwivs hunk whin I saw siu Bit tnt 
vvateimaii did nn g In In 1 nut hem oveituen with wme 
toi severil yens, till j 1 II e itpliid the drukenness with 
vvinih you were uvi itikiii istliemou dangerous of ati¬ 
lt Is tin druiikeimi s of am ta ” 

I 111 I’niii- 01 iiisnsi nos — the man who, witether in 
his II lints 01 Ins aitiuns in great things or in small sepa- 
I III s himself I um his ii it mis, seems to si t eviry evil and 
envious feeling of natuie in arrav against him Distinc¬ 
tion ispuiihased ittliotxptnse ol sympathy 


F'oxms p \ tins G G RiriiAKDSON 
If till im rI fit, J ondou 


Mrs G G Richardson ii alieadywey known in tlie 
literary world. 1 he appear inte in I62d of a volume of 
poems from her pen aton^ estiblished lierilaim to rank 
among oui bright galaxy ot female poets Many of her 
piecCsweii idmitted to III worthy ol Mrs Ilemaiis liemelf, 
and though there were inequalities in the volume, yet in no 
inst ini e did ihev degcni i ate into oicdfOcrity 1 he present 

volume IS a fit suci i ssur to the lost, and is every vfay woi- 
thy of the tall nted lady from whose pen it emanates. 
There are man/ebanning pieces in it—charming both m 
M ntiroent and expre- on Mrs Richardson is evidently 
a I idv ot higbiy tultiv ited mind and great gasceptibihty of 
feeling —MttUhly Magazuu/forS»pUw)a. ^ ^ 

* Jt Ihe llditor of the Calcutta Lileraiy Go ettt bSt 
muA interested in the succesi Pf the above notii i d poema, 
the production of an esteemed rela^ve tending at Dninfries 
m ^otlandi will be glad to receive ordcis for tho work. 
The pnee is six rupees. The book hag not yet retched 
India, but a supply of cooIm Hu been written foi Sub- 
stfibera are requested to gei|l ttetra^eni / with the pay- 
mnt in advance) to Captain D. L. ^tchardson, ( aleutta, 
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ON i^HTSIOGNmtY. 


^yriogqomy ii a snendD which most pemle 
smtlo whtch all practi^ <It is more emiy 
JMiAiM <io>.jJ*pi,d!MMd. * tBe old and^e 
ytranb the jvMIuo'mo iMy| the shrewd kna th« 
aimpli^ Jlhe oi»i(idiq|| hnd HiS enspicious;, all 
trust more or lees, mther for good or for iml 
to the ohtward am iisibl'’ signs of the itter- 
nal spirrt Hie phildsophicil testimonies in 
favor of this science ere sitfficffntly respectable 
bothnn character and number In the olden 
time the sages of and of India cultivated 
It with a severe ent|iiisiaa4l. and it is supposed 
that It was from thoae sonntries that Pythagoras 
introduced it into Grdecc But the cnstam 
of juc^ing of the mental movements by cor- 
rareal signs was coeval vvith liuiunn natuie 
The unspoken language of the features pre¬ 
ceded the language of sounds, though it wss 

* not till men began to analyze ipd .irringe thur 
thoughts and commie the result of then tom non 
expeiiemc, that Physiognomy was regaided'-is i 
acience Aristotle tre ited liigeiy of the Piiysio(f. 
nooiy, not only of mm, but of the hiuU cili- 
tion After his timeininy Guek luthoil wiotc 
treatises upon the subiett of w India loUection 
was formed and pubhslud in 1780 hike Mc- 
diciae and Astrolop^ it was fo, a long time isso 
ciotcd with divination, and they who followed 
it as a profession did coudur their scrnliiiy to 
the mental chaiacter the couiitenanec, hut on 
deavoiired to traee in its lineaments the destiny of 
the individual, as the loitnne Idler of the present 
day penisca the lines ot the hand In ancient 
times and especully m OiiuiUl countries, almost 
every truth was linked to eiror and supeistition 

When the eici ult sciences, as they are termed, 
faded before the light of knowledge, the common 
mass of mdh who are ever m extremes and who 
rarely exercise a very careful discrimination, began 
to regard even many truths once Msocuted with 
delusions, with a contemptuous sceptSism aO little 
to be adnured ^ their previous wild credulity 
It waa thus that the science of Physiognomy sliaied 
for a long peittid, the same fate with magic, witch- 
cndl, find dtvittathin This rejection, however, of, 
the uieory interfered in no degree wdli the piactiae. 
Men who laugh^ to aQolrn the wnttita rules of tlw 
science, unconaciQOsly read and foUhtred them in 
the human coui^Sguce, the living index, of the 
aouL It was mufovfoe commencement of the 
e^hteenth cSBtntf tut the science was revtr. 
ed. Several treauses on the aubieel were thsfii 
published both in Enjrihnd and on the Gm- 
tment by able antbalp^sd men, bnt JLavater 
waa the first writer of eofinenca m nodhii 
tiiaea who made tt fashionable and poplplsr. 
Hie wi^ on the subjectsras gOt aphi so ipleifilid 

• styls snd whh suta^iqjMAiua lOhltrattve 
glarings. sn4>%a^orhunsslf Was so tnaebss* 


SfVou 



teasalljJhirhiB nwtny persqa 
V hs traahpnosed by a few sm 

sp^ily obtained a large body of d(aii|y«ih ^ 

% wfitingii wefs tnnifotM ijdo vaiijsw languuas. 
A man more tiwtyi^s.^r tnon qllf^cl and owe. 
volellt, the world haOVardy hprah. «nNwtSr 
would snfifer nothing by a cAH^isob ipMI^ wilh 
of Benekmslriioin be m many resfiedw iwinbisd. 
Hevfoa not apsedound phijpsopber, bbs that be tnw 
a man of genius no one can have a rsKMnenPs 
doubt who has read his ijeiebrated work On Phi* 
siogaomy, and die autobiographical notacea of bis 
earlw hfe It is true that file forinsr is often mit^ 
tooianciftd. It IS also too verbose and desultory.* 
and abounds m useless repetitions These 
defects must be at once admitted j but they dire 
redeemed by so many acuta sad ingenious obit i ca¬ 
tions, by so many norde sentiments, and bv such a 
pervading spirit of philanthropy and religioit that 
the anthoi^ enthusiasm is a1 noat irresi tihly con- 
tagpus Though his ardour in the illustration of 
hisTavonte science begniks him oceasionajjily into vei^ 
untenable positions and leails him to sp^aK Somewhat 
too decidedly up m points that ate purely speculative. 
Ills fimik ackiiowledrcuimts of ciio ind the cu- 
no is ariiwal more thin ont, i plated, Chat, he 
knows little 01 nuthiu'bf tb sub)(^ notwithstand- 
ing Ills long studv .indexpcii rte.^dif^rin tfisan* 
gerof the reader and prepare ii'iii tb ttake a li¬ 
beral allowince ioi ever} iitfpertection. 

Lavatcr introduced I he study of ommI physi¬ 
ognomy All preceding luliiors eonfinad them¬ 
selves chicflv to a cousidi iatioa of what has been 
calUd patkogaomy, which int hides oa? those 
moveable or accidental oT tuaii-imt appearances 
in the muscles or wft partst of the htanan face 
wbidi bctiay the ritissitudes of f elin^ and 
tlioight, while thty neglected those permaneMti 
outlines which indicate the geneial and fixed chsk 
racter of the heart and mind He was not only x 
physiognomist in the ordinary and limitoil sense 
of the term, but as much of a eranioiMiut aa 
Gall or Spurzhcim, though ha did not pn*' 
tend to the same degree of pmtematural know¬ 
ledge, ngr attempt, as they w, to divide the 
mind mtiNiistinct and opposing focolties and as¬ 
sign them their several little bm^s or cells He 
may fairly, howaWbr, be regarded as tlie origina. ' 
tor of the wstem adopted by those gentlemen, 
though they hove earned it to an exteiA that hae 
gone far beyond the wildest phaiftasies ofm won* 
thy Emn of Zurich If we arO no| mistakea 
Gall took credit to himsglf for the entue onginah^ 
of his sysikm, tht foundbjmn of which is laid in 
the pages of Lavater events the pubbe 

are aficustomeri to regarat|allfts the on^nator 
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only, for we are aware that'by many philcmphen, 
it u applied not Merely to the nesn ana bones 
l^men and animals, but to the external appearance 
of all objects whatever, either animate or inani¬ 
mate. We linait its application to the featurea of men 
and brutes. When Lavater passes, as he often does, 
from the expression, of the moyeable poittons of 
the connteipaBce and traces the intemid and per¬ 
manent enaracterin the form of the^scuU^ .heis 
a. cranioscopical physiognomist. 

We take our creed in craniology from 
the pages of Lavater, but we eaniiot adopt 
' the wild and inconsistent tbrnries of Gall^and 
Spnntheim, nor coincide in their positive and pre¬ 
cipitate decisions. The broad principles of the 
science are ver^ clearly explained by •the for¬ 
mer writer, and these'perhaps, few reasonable 
and thinking men are now disposed to question. 
It is said that Professor Brown who in his arti¬ 
cle on cradiologyin the second volume of the Edin- 
, burgh Review, was so sweeping in his objec¬ 
tions, not only repented his unqualified hosti¬ 
lity to the new science, but from a bitter and 
sarcastic opponent became a true friend and 
believer. It is certun that in spite of 
the extravagance and the blunders of its latest 
expoiinders, it is rapidly gaining ground amongst 
persons of reflection. 


Lavater advises the student to place a collec¬ 
tion of schlls or casts of heads of celebrated or 
well-known persons in one horizontal row. 
After compar.mg these sculls or casts carefully 
with each other, and each with the intellectual 
or moral character of the individual, the student 
may proceed to the consideration of the external 
conformation of unknovu persons. He who 
after comparing the hc.ids of men of various degrees 
of mental power can reiiiain of opinion that there is 
no ditference between the sculls of the highest and 
lowest prders of intellect, or in other words that 
mind leaves no fixed and legible traces upon 
matter, whether bone or flesh, must have a cranium 
of his own that would be a puzzle to the phreno¬ 
logist were it to indicate any portion of in- 
teuigence beyond the merest instinct. Per¬ 
haps there is no instance in the whole history of 
human matness of a man of magnificent genius 
with % head of which the sincipital or frontd por¬ 
tion was at once both low and narrow. We 
occasionally indeed meet with persons of consi¬ 
derable capacity whose foreheads may exhibit 
either the one <m the other of these defects, but 
never both, and the defect is invariably redeemed 
by the opiNnito advantage of height of breadth. 
But though genius refuses to reside in a forehead 
at once both low and narrow, it is not every high 
or broad one that is honored by its presence. A 
^ large forehead isknot always intellectual. Its pe- 
' euugrity o{ shape and inclination is nf groat im- 
niHrtoce. If it either falls too far back froth the 
face or too mnch ove^ngs h, though in other res- 
MCtior fair propoftianj'itis indicative of mental 
mbwillty, and^jukttehes too nearly ig. cha¬ 
racter fo 9^ animals. The old Gre- 
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city. The forehea^-of ufi idiot generdly either 
hangs clumsily, liln a projecting rock, over a 
svild and dreaiy face, or wls directly back os we 
find it in the. lower aninmls. 

Lavatpr did not eonnne hhnsalf to the mea¬ 
surement of.the height or breadth of a fore¬ 
head, but carefidly traced its various outlines, 
in different positions, and each peculiarity of 
the skin. The bony pan be considered to de¬ 
note the degree of original rawer and'sensibi¬ 
lity of the mind; and the covering by^its looseness 
or tension and the number, -form sind^direction 
of the wrinkles indicated, in his opinion, either 
its generally predominant passions or ita 
present state. It may seem riaiculons to phee 
much reliance bn the appearances of the mere 
skin of the forehead but it cannot be denied that 
they are materially influenced by the form of 
thebones. The variety of formin the bones produces 
a correspondent variety in the skin. The wrinkles 
are either perpendicular, horizontal, curved, or 
mixed and confused, according to the shape of the 
forehead. It is by the 8tq,dy of the bones and 
the skin together tnal^ the' ii.i.-'llectual and moral 
traits of the frontal region of the head are to be 
discovered with precision. The bones represent 
the internal power, the covering its application. 

We do not pretend to offer on tho present occa¬ 
sion a full or minute treatise on the subject 
of this article, for to do so with any degree 
of success it would be necessary to give it a great, 
deal more attention than we have yet bestowed on 
it. We confine ourselves to the few thoughts and 
illustrations that occur to us without any study or 
preparation. 

It is very rarely that we find amongst those who 
deny the truth of Physiognomy, g man of much 
acuteness or reflection. 'The few raasonable per¬ 
sons who are met with in the ranks of its opponents 
arc generally influenced more by a mistrust of'iheir 
own pliysiogDoraical discernment, or aii apprehen¬ 
sion of the mischief and injustice which follow 
erroneous judgements, than by any serious con¬ 
viction that the mind is not generally stamped 
upon the features. To those who object to the 
science on the ground of its uncertainty, as regards 
human skill, there are two answers. In the 
first place truth itself is not to be rejected or 
denied because its followers are occasionally at 
fault; and in the second, let us reason as cau¬ 
tiously and as coldly as we may, we can ne¬ 
ver wholly resist the impressions whether right 
or wrong which we receive from tho peru¬ 
sal of a human face. There is no science, how. 

. ever useful or important, the professors of iviiicli 
have not fallen into egregious errors. It i§ uot 
less unreasonable to reject Physiognomy becauso 
the physiognomist bfccasionaliy mistaken, than, 
it would be to'xeject theology, medicine, and even 
the mathematics on similar ^grounds. The 
teachers and students are alike liable to error in 
them all. Science is fixed, bat man is''falli¬ 
ble. Lavater acknowledges his repeated blun-> 
ders without supposing that bis 8wn mistakes 
fdhh an argument against the trntb Of his favorite 
science, but Gall and Sm^heim 'seem to think 
themselves as infoUible aitti Pope, and have so 
completely identified theitaSel^s wth the science 
wtdra they^heach, that to eoi^s an error, however 
sligu. in. theiq minutest details' or their wildest 
specinlations, would be 4uilljboUnt to an admission 
that all the' broad prineiplw of . phrenology, an 
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lik$ the buelew fabri^of a nsioii. In’a tectora de¬ 
livered b}r the latter at Uverpoot i& May 1898^ be' 
said that if but oofe tender and af^tionate Brother 
could be proved to be ^ficient in the engan of 
philopTogenitiveneBa or the lOVe of c^lwn (a 
bump at the back of the bead) .or not have it 
afl-ongly developed ^e would give op PhrenoU^ at 
onee ! A decision of this nature is equaOy on- 

S hiloBophical and pre^uimptuous. It is like the 
ogodttiiun of areligioua enthusiast who stakes the 
cause of Christianity on the accuracy of his own 
iDterpr|tatkfti. 

It is not to he wondered at if conduct such as this 
exposes Phrenology itself to the scepticism or con¬ 
tempt of the multitude who are too apt to believe 
that a teacher is a kind Uf incarnation of his 
science, id the same spirit in which they connect 
the extravagance and bigotry of a priest with the 
essential character of his relifpon. 

A profound study of Phjrsiognomy would per¬ 
haps enable us to trace the origin of our ideas of 
beahty. It is a problem that has excruciated 
many subtle intcUeds. We may atill, however, ha- 
sard an opinion, that it is flot a quality of matter. 
The face, pent, has probably no more relation to 
beauty or ugliness than a lamp or transparent vase 
that betrays the light or colour from within. Beau¬ 
ty h a moral or intellectual quality shining through 
material forms. Those forms are the most pleas¬ 
ing to the eye, which are commonly the medium 
of the mental quality that we most admire. Mr. 
Burke, with all his ingenuity and acuteness, seems 
to have been mure successful in showing what 
beauty is not, than what it is. We cannot adopt his 
vague and unsatisfactory definition. “ It is for 
the greater part,”,he says, “ some quality in bo¬ 
dies acting mechanically upon the human mind 
by the itatervention of the senses.” Hogarth had 
a*similar theory. Some late writers on the 
subject, among whom are Mr. Alison and Mr. 
Jed'rey, suppose that in reality no one form of 
matter is more beautiful than another, and that 
all our ideasi of beauty are the result of habit 
and association. For our own parts, we rea¬ 
dily receive this theory though it has often 
been opposed with considerable ingenuity. Mr. 
Hazlitt, in his little essay on the subject, though 
he does not define what beauty is, endeavours to 
show that it is in some way inherent in the ob¬ 
ject. In*thi8, we think that he has failed. 

To the argument that beauty is a mere quality 
of mind, it may perhaps be objected that there are 
certain material objects, unconnected with life or 
spirit, such as a flower or a shell, which are ad- 
mtred as soon as seen. But even in new and in¬ 
animate objects the mind invariably discovers some 
kind of analogy, however slight or remote, with 
i(;8 own nature, The analogy is not the less deci¬ 
sive because 4 is sbmetimes a secret and almost 
unconscious process. It is in this way that poets 
bAathe life and passion into all oxternal things 
and sympathize with their own creations. The 
more ima^atUm we possess, the deeper is our 
sense of beauty. The Venus de Medicis, that ex¬ 
cites some men to an eestacy of admiration, is re¬ 
garded by others wlu^e corporeal rision is in no 
degree inferior, witii Sbsolnte indifference. The 
efi^t depeoas gmtly upon the mind of the ob¬ 
server. Peraone of exquirite delicacy of taste and 
feeling recognize trai^ of a congenial spirit in 
the smooth elegance and the flowing outlinee 


of thoi, ftco^'hod .^flre. ' Wo'^tnust^liii)'eipabli 
of conceiving and* (rf fympathi|mg'n^ 
temal epirit ontwato’ ' 

awaken a gminiiie lidhtwifestii. On 
no mm who haa Mt ji'ttitieh of gentktieai 
or nobility in his own nature can stfldy ^o 
Kienee of Physiognotny wltii complete succeas. 
He might quickly discover his qwn«criuiea or 
weaknesses in the feces of kindred characters, but 
the signs of a higher spirit wo^d Mcape hiWj^CM 
tration, or present a tacit reproof of his own 
self-esteem, that would render him'quite unable 
to jperuse them with an impartial judgment. * 
Thm is a great deal of truth, in the common 
aaying, that a person has generally the good or ill 
quaUties which he attributes 'fb manmnd. If 
Swift had written a work on Physiognomy ik 
would hare been very different from that qf liava- 
ter. The more the latter studied the countenan¬ 
ces of men, the higher became his opiifion of our 
internal nature. But the cold, the etem, the sus¬ 
picious and sarcastic English Satirist would have* 
found nothing but wickedness and foQy in ^o 
“ human face divine.” He only who unites iu 
himself the rarely connected qualities of an enlarg¬ 
ed and liberal mind with a capacity for minute 
observation, and a knowledge of the worldSvith a 

S ure and gentle heart, can hope to attain an equal 
icilUy in tracing the signs of vice or virtue. 

The opponents of Physiognomy found their 
chief objections on isolated facts, and accidental 
circumstances. They are people who have a 
strange prejudice against all broad principles and 
general rules. With them a slight mistake even 
in the language of a proposition decides its fate. 
They rejoice at a flaw in the indictment. Thua 
if they happen for once in their lives to meet with 
an honest face on the shoulders of a rogue, or to 
have discovered a professed physiognonust in er¬ 
ror, or to have proved their own want of physiog¬ 
nomical discernment by some still greater blunder, 
we are gravely assured that appearances are de¬ 
ceitful and are called upon to believe that the soul 
of man is never legible in his face. They con¬ 
clude that the aspect of humanity is a continual 
lie, because they nave in some instances failed to 
read it rightly, or because certain individuals by 
a cunning misuse of their features and others by 
some accident in life or some unkindly freak of 
nature form exceptions to the ordinary cojrrespon- 
dence between mutd and matter. Physiognomy 
is a science which can never admit of mathema¬ 
tical precision. But entirely to reject it on that 
account is illogical and absurd. The physiciu’s 
art is equally uncertain. The full and blooming 
cheek is a sign of health and strength, and the pale 
and thin one of sickness and debUity. He is guided 
by these tokens. Should they sometimes happen to 
deceive him, (such occurrences b*eing comparatively 
rare) he does not the less regard them in other cas¬ 
es as symbolical of the internal condition of the sys¬ 
tem. Ha acts upon his geueral experience. If a- 
mo^t a thousand appns of which the quality OKr- 
res^nds with their plump abd rosy look, tneresnould 
be five or six that are rotten at the core, it would ba 
ridieuloite and childish to dispute on account of 
these eiqtetions, the general assertion, that tiia 
quality effirait is indicated by its appearance. . 

NotwiAstanding our occasional* nuatakes and 
disappointments, ueluimaa face ia stiillika a book 
of refareneq which wa peipetually coninilt We atndy 
thilfeatarea of e stranger befen wa adndt him to 
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’ ^^o1it>onhiic)»r&q^r«ta 

Vti^tneei, mMth ihAoitelvtnore truth »nd 
" I nwtOtit^iniva at by a more leiM^h* 

hbortoos nrocem. l^hi m more 
l^bft'than wor^,' ana far lew deceitful.' 'We cau 
better command eur phrases than our features, 
though the former are by no means so expressive 
of the \DOVpments of the soul. Even deeds are 
mure equivoetJ than looks, beeaijise the raittives 
which ^ve them their real character are oftM too 
deeply shrouded in the heart to be discovered by 
the world. 

* Our first impreasions are commonly the tniast. 
The general character of the fieO, and the peculiar 
expression whMi is stamped upon the features by 
the thoughts and ftelings of many years, flash into 
our minds with more force and clearness when we 
meet them aa a novelty than when they become 
more familiar. Thus the first ^'iew of a landscape 
or a city imV^^ases the real eiFect more vividly on 
. the fancy than any subsequent or more deliberate 
observation. It is rarely that we can entirely con- 
qticg the feeling of repugnance which is sometimes 
excited by the countenance of a stranger. Neither 
can we almiys exi>lain the cause, even to ourselves. 

I do not like thee Doctor Fell ; 

The reason why 1 Ainnot tell. 

Even when' subsequent familiarity, an ex¬ 
change of kind offices, and a strong desire to 
shake off an apparently ungenerous prejudice, 
suppress for a time all harsh and unfriendly thoughts 
some accidental exposure of character, either 
in word, or deed, or look, is almost sure to confirm 
our first impression. There is a curious passage 
in Gessner’s Life of Lavater, that may serve as an 
illustration. We quote the translation by Thomas 
Holcroft*. 


" A person to whom he was an entire stranger was once 
announced, and introduced to him as a visitor. The first 
idea that ro^ in his mind, the moment he saw him, was— 
* This man w a murderer'—He however suppressed the 
thonxht as unjustifiably severe and h.isty, and conversed 
with the )>orson with nis accustomed civility. The culti- 
vated understanding, extensive information, an I ease of 
manner which he discovered in his visitor, inspireil him with 
the highest respect for his intellectual endowments, and his 
esteem for these, added to the benevolence and candour 
natural to him, induced him to disregard the unfavourable 
impression he had received from his nrst appearance with 
resMt to his moral character. The next day he dined 
with him hy invitation ; but soon after it was known 
that ffiis accomplished gentleman was one of the assassins 
of the late king of Sweden ; and he found it adviseable to 
leave the country asspeedily as possible." 


Rousseau somewhere speaks of a man in whose 
eourttenance he traced certain obscure and mysteri* 
ous indications of an evil character, and he accord- 
ini^y resolved to avoid him quietly while there 
was yet peace between them, for he felt, he knew 
not why,, that it cou|^ not long continue. Every 
man has experienced from repulsive features the 
■ame strong but undefinable impressions. Rous- 
aeat^ however, often fell into great mistakes, for 
his fimey outran his observation, lie regarded 
the face aa a book in which ho might read strayge 
nattarSk and was far too whimsical and dUtruslM 
to make snd accurate physiognomist. In the 
accottatolfl^ controversy between him and Hume 
there ia^^wlftta and characterisrie iMianee of his 
too fai3git^;^ittt«^retatiou of the face. It is given 

‘ ‘ t 

• ns'sSa «r this well kaswa writsr, TinjsskjBslanft, died 
In OAnttaa few dajm.sgei... H« Hvod aud fud -neglected. 

Hti M^^vrskiiftsM, wasaet even s u nwine s Aill^ths 
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in Rousseau's own wolds. 4 As we were-string 
piMi aveniug, after supper, silent by the firesUe, 
i naught his (Hume’s) eyea intently fixed on 
mine, as indeed bappene(| very often; and that 
in a manner of which it is very difficult to ^ve an 
idea. At that time he gave me a atadfast, pierciqg 
look, mixed with a sneer which greatly disturbed me. 
To get rid of the embarrassment I lay under, I dh- 
deavoured to look full at him in tn turn ; |)utia 
fixing my eyes against his, I feS the most inmr* 
pressible terror, and was obliged soon to turn 
them a .vav. The speech and physiogiftmynof tho 
good David is that of an honest man; but where, 
great God ! did this good man borrow those eyes 
he fixes so sternly and unaccountably on those 
of his friends ? 

The impression of this look remained'with ms, 
and gave me much uneasiness. My trouble in¬ 
creased even to a degree of fainting; and if I had 
not been relieved by an effusion of tears, I had 
been suffocated. Presently after this I was seized 
with the most violhnt remorse; 1 even despised 
myself; till at length, in a trauspert which I still 
remember with delight,, I sprung on his neck, 
embraced him eagerly ; while almost choked with 
sobbing, and bathed in tears, I cried out, in bro¬ 
ken accents. No, no, Daeid Hume cannot be trea^ 
ckeroua. If he be not the best of men, he must be 
the basest of mankind. David Hums politely re¬ 
turned my embraces, and, gently tapping me on 
the back, repeated several times, in a good-natured 
and easy tone. Why, what, my dear Sir I Nay, my 
dear Sir! Oh, my dear Sir! He said nothing 
more. I fjlt my heart yearn within me. We wont 
to bed i and I set out tho next day for the country.” 

Hume answers all this hy explaining, thatlike most 
studious men, he was subject to reveries and fits of 
absence, in which he sometimes had a fixed look 
or stare. A cool and sober physiognomist could 
not have made so ridiculous a mistake as that of 
Rousseau. 

Thomas Moore has a poetical fling at physiog¬ 
nomy. 

In vain we fondly strive to trace 
The soul’s reflection in the face ; 
in vain we dwell on lines and crosses 
Crooked mouth, or short prolioscis ; 

Ooolnes have looked as wise and bright 

As Plato or the Staiivrite j 

And many a sage and learned skull 

Hat peeped through windows dark and dull, 

*" Moore. 

This may bo wit but it is not philosophy. We 
have answered its %ic by anticiparion in noticing 
the ordinary objections. He has even Holy Writ 
against him. " Wisdom maketh the countenance 
bright."* Spenser was not only a greater poet, but 
a better philosopher than Moore, and saw the 
strict analogy betigeen the mind and body. 

" For of the soal t.ie body form doth take." 

Spenser. 

Has Nature bestowed upon man sneh an admirable 
mechanism of features for no useful end ? The pur¬ 
port of outward e.xpres8ion is to show what passes 
in the mind, and as we have already •eaid, it ia 

* Lavater also gives Scriptaval authority few the truth 
of phyaiogBomy, and makea the followiiw quotatiini..— <• A 
man may be known hy his leak, and ona Uut haa 
nndorWaniUng by hia oouncenance, when thou moeteit 
bim." ThU pa»age ia not in tbe Prvtesfont Bibl^ but 
n»y ho found ik'' the Roman CathoUi: verdan of the Scrip¬ 
tures. See SL'cleshutleus, nix. Mi The foIlowiAg veeae hi 
the fame ebapter aad'the same vmaiao, ia eqs#ny w the pur. 
p9se:« tUe attire of the body, and the' laiuhttr of the teeth, 
and me gaitor tho ttan,tlwWsthatbois." 
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far more true than w(Ads. Speeds it hae been 
wittily observed waa given to man to conceal hii 
thoughts. But looks cannot often deceive the mOat 
inexperienced of mankini^ All children have skill 
in physiognomy. It is our mothers tongue. 
W^understand it in our cradles. It is universal 
* Even animals can read it in the facesof their kind, 
and Sometimes in that of man. It is wonderfu 
wiUi what precision we peruse the countenance 
of those on who 19 our hopes and happiness depend 
Thus boys at^school have a singular felicity indie 
covering* the mood of their master in the condition 
of his features— 

" Well do the boding tremblers learn to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face." 

“ There is jurely” says Sir Thomas Brown, " a 
physiognomy which master meddicants observe; 
whereby they instantly discover a merciful aspect, 
and will single out a face wherein they spy the 
signatures and marks of mercy; for there are 
mystically in our faces certain characters, which 
carry an them the motto of our sSuIs, wherein he 
that can read A. Ds C. may read our natures.” 
Lavater describes a particular kind of nose which 
in his opinion is of more worth than a kingdom. 
This is somewhat too e.xtravag 3 nt, wc admit, but 
the value of an honest and nohle face can hardly 
be overrated. Montaigne says, that on the mere 
credit of his open aspect, persons who had no other 
knowledge of his character had the most iin)>licit 
■ confidence in his honor. He gii'es some curious 
illustrations of this fact. Even Moore, whose ver¬ 
sified attack on physiognomy wc have just quoted, 
has shown his just appreciation of beauty of person 
as associated with beauty of mind, and has on all 
occasions connected certain internal qualities with 
certain exterior marks in the persons of his 
heroe.s and his heroines. The Veiled Prophet of 
Kh^ssan has a visage in keeping with his hideous 
soul, and the light of the liar,am, the young Nonr- 
mahal, is blessed with a set of features and a 
figure that are worthy of an angel. 

“ While her laugh, full of life without any controul, 

Itut the sweet one of graccfulnes'i, rung from her soul; 
And where it must sparkled no glance could discover, 
la lip, cheek, or eyes, fur it brightened all over,— 

Like any lair lake that the breeze is upon 
W hen it breaks into, dimples and laugh, in the sun. 

For this exquisite description we forgive the 
poet the ob|ioxioa 8 passage about physiognomy. It 
would redeem a darker sin. If any man were to find 
a face like that of Nourmahal’s concealing a cold and 
diabolical character, he might have some shadow 
of a reason to deny that there is a correspondence 
between the features and the soul, though even in 
sucll a case the shock that the discovery would 
occasion would be a sufficient proof that anomalies 
of this nature are extremely rare aud strikingly at 
variance with opr general experience. Lavater 
lays great stres^on the very unequivocal and de¬ 
cisive character of a laugh. If it be free and 
heafty and occasion a general and light movement 
in all the features, and dimple the cheek and chin, 
it is an almoft infallible evidence of the absence of 
any great natural wickedness of disposition. 

In judging of the character from the countenance 
it is of great importance to observe which emotions 
are ma>st happily expressed. The frequency 
of a smile is not so true a sign of gentleness and 
good humour, as its facility. 

In considering the br«th or falsehood of the 
general proposition that the body corresponds with 



the sovd we ,wmf faiily illuatmte it ^ 
ct^. No maa ror inatuce coiAwta |n* 
mind corporeal defaamity. iHth a i^rfaetjl 
sod. Am we cannot jcoifeeive pure 
spirit we give it a fieiffily but most gloiidw! 
temal. An angel with a low monkey f^head 
and a flat or a pug nose is a contradictiort^hich 
neither reason nor fancy can wholly jrecoacile. 
We derive this impression of the fitness of thin 
from Nature herself, who reveals the harm<yiy df 
that mysterious system which connects the flesh 
and the spirit of all mortal being. 4 . Occasioqal 
and slight ueviations from the general rule do not 
shake the faith of philosophic miiid.s. Even ad¬ 
mitting (hut only however, for the sake of the 
argument) that some of the meat amiable and 
intellectual men have had the faces of vihuina 
and of idiots ; what does it prove ? Suck e.x- 
ceptions are not more remarkable the 
occasional monstrous births of men aaJ orates. 
Because some individuals have hern horn witiw 
two heads or a hairy hide it is nut the less a haw • 
of nature that manluiid have only one head a piece 
and smooth uncovered skins, * 


We regret that we have not more time and space 
to do justice to our subject. We would fain dwell 
upon the majestic external,conformation (if tlie 
greatest poets and philosophers both of ancient and 
modern times. The heads of these men are all more 
or less indicative of their mental character. Mon¬ 
taigne indeed laments the ugliness of Socrates and 
repeats the well known anecdote of the physiog¬ 
nomical judgment passed on him by Zupyrus, 
that he was “ stupid, brutal, sensual and addicted 
to drunkenness.” With resjiect to the origin.iI 
viorul qualities of the philosopher the decision 
was not erroneous, for Socrates himself admitted 
that his virtue.s n'ere a hard-gained triumph over 
his natural disposition. But the philosopher's 
forehead was a fitting tabernacle fur a lofty 
mind. No craniologist would have doubted his 
intellectual power. The skill of Zopyrus was con¬ 
fined to the perusal of the lower features. 

How delightful is the study of the human head I 
It is a mystery and a glory! It at once per¬ 
plexes the reason and kindles the imagination I 
What a vast world of thought and feeling is 
contained within its ivory walls! From that 
small citadel of the soul what a host of tniglity 
and immortal thoughts are scattered over the won¬ 
dering universe! What floods of external light, and 
what an endless variety of sounds are admitted to 
the busy world vdtliin, through those small but 
beautiful apertures, the eye and the ear! Those blue 
windows of the mind expose a sight more lovely 
and prufotind than the azure depths of the sea or 
sky! Those delicately penciled arches that hang 
their lines of loveliness above ^le mental heaven, 
are more full of grace and glory than the rainbow 1 
Those rosy portals that give entrance to the invisi- 
ble Spirit of Life, and whence issue those ” winged 
words” that steal into the lover’s heart or the 
sagels mind, or fly to the uttermost corners of the 
earth, and live for ever, surpass in beauty the 
orient cloud-gates of the dawn ! To trace, in 
such exquisite outworks the sute of the interior is 
au occupattoo almost worthy of a God! 

D.L.R. 

• 

the •b'vve Bomewhat herriod article, we m aware 
hare not uoue •u^iently into detaili We iiaail 
uaeAda for this in a 
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' ADIEU TO THE RACES. 

H ' * - 

Adieu to the Races l thejr’re overt— 

" ’ And Benares no lunger looks gay. 

For strangers, both gamblers, and lovers, 
Adi scattered, like swallows, away: 

There’s nobody, loft to amuse us. 

Of the gay throng who lately were h ve ; 

By tiiigiH!:, or lac ing, or flirting, 

t)r helping their friends out with beer. 

• Adieu tu the Rams i A gloom 
Has shed itself over the land, 

'I'he cuurs<‘, now looks lone, and forsaken, 
All glooilly, gpd vacant, the Stand: , 

While the Igdies, who lately so graced it. 
With pale checks, aod noses, so red. 

Sake the air in another direction, 

Or slamber contented in bed. 

Adieu to the Races! they’re over! 

1 he ilinners, the concerts, and halls. 

Every “ Ttirlile's” returned to his station. 
All the steeds, aie shut up in their stalls: 
W'hile of many, who lately contended 
tor partners, iiilifuyoi quadiilles. 

Some have inairbed to a Ifalf-Uatta station 
While Olliers, have gone to the hills. 

Adieu to the meeting i Another 
Will come with Us dinners, and balls, 

And hurry away like its brother, 

In dancing, ami flirting, and calls,— 

Will it come with a smile, or a sigh. 

Will it come with a blessing, or curse? 

Will the girb bo as pretty as ever. 

Will the running be better, or worse; 

Will it flod me much thinner, or fatter, 

Still in debt, or as rich as a jew, 

Or married, or buried,—no mattci! 

Adieu to the meeting! Adieu! 

Beuarts, January, 1835. ^ 


LofioE’s POUTHAITS.— 'fhia work is too we 
knowi) to (ftanrl in need of any roniinendation froi 
the periodical crilics. It is suHicient to annount 
the numbers as they appear. Messrs. 'Phacker an 
to. are the Calcutta pubJlshcia of tliis splendi 
work, ihe numbers for January and Febtuai 
are now be tore us. I'he first contains portraits . 
Kmg Charles the second; Charles Howard i 
JffinKham Earl of Nottingham; and Williai 

Si^ contains portraits i 

Sir Hugh Middleton; James Stanley; Earf , 

Ewnt 0^1 of Mortoi 

Scotland. Ihe engravings are in tli 

mingled hue and stoppled manner, and axe worke 
with much vmour and precision. 'I’his sexiest 
portr^ would form an excellent study for th 
physwj^mist. They have all a marked characto 
and are gtotoerally suppsed to be good likenesse: 

paintings are by very celebrate 

Chowrinohbb TH*ATB*.~We shall noiic 
^ performwe of Henry t^ IVth^iKiwS niKt. 


A SAILOR’S REIHNISCENCES. 

» Counterfeit T I lie, I am no counterfeit. To die ti to be a 
counterfeit; for he is bnt the counterfeit of a man who 
hath not the life of .t manjf but to counterfeit dying when 
• maiiXlivreby livctb it t<> on no couoterfuit, but tna trua 
uiil perfect image of I.fe uideed." 

CIlAPTEd II. 

Now unlike Shokespear’s knight though I was 
down in t!ie battle it was in good cameslf. I really 
thought it was all up with me, so suddenly was 
my position changed from the vertical to the ho* 
riaontal, that 1 was perfectly ignorant of the cause, 
and very uaturaily thought I was shot through 
the head, or heart at least. For ray head rang as 
though half a dozen llirdy Girdles were grinding 
away in its interior, and blue and red .stars danced 
vividly before my eyes. My hands were mecha¬ 
nically directed towards the place where iny head 
ought to be; it was the first part of my body, 
that came in contact witli the deck when 1 fell—I 
su]i{X)se from ifs greater gravity. IJaviiig con¬ 
vinced myself that it still retained its illative 
position, (that is, with n'^fard to the other part 
of my body, fur as P said, it was parallel to the 
hmzon,) 1 then felt about my stouneh and was 
rather disappointed (agreeably so) not to find a 
hole in it. In the midst of my bewilderment the 
gun was loaded and run out again, whicli relieved 
my foot from the trap it had bc-cn in, fur it was 
jammed between the truck of the gun car¬ 
riage aud the deck. The fact was that the gun had' 
been fired, while a man close to me was busy 
training it with a hamlspike, and the recoil knock¬ 
ed the handspike out of Ills hand, which catching 
my legs tripped me up. My feet went under the 
carriage and one of the trucks lodged on the in¬ 
step of my left foot. The Frenchman’s mainsail 
being down, sadly bothered him, and our men 
after giving three checi-s (for they were beginning 
to know what was what) peppered him in grand 
style. Allen Clark a fore-casile man humanely 
bandaged my leg, with tlie end of the fore Royal 
Clue-line by way of a touriiiquet to stop the blood, 
and rolled me under the bills (I was stationed to 
the 2d gun before the gang-way so tliat I was 
close to the bitts when I fell,) “ Who’s that down ?” 
demanded an oflicer, as Alien was rolling me along 
the deck, as he would tlie. ribs and tracks of 
a pork barrel when reduced into what sailors call 
a shake. < 

“ It is little Gabby thefore-top man, sir. I am just 
putting him out from among folks’feet,” said Allen. 
1 saw no more of the fight; for the blood flowing 
copiously I sickened, and in a few minutes fell 
fast asleeji. Tills is what is called fainting 1 suppose; 
if so, as far as I recollect it was a very pleasant 
sensation, only accompanied with a little squeamish- 
ncss, as we cdl it. Ne.\t day the Frenchman was not 
to be seen. How it was accounted for to the ad¬ 
miral, that she got alongside of us nnperceived, I 
really do not know, but it was gazetted as a flmart 
action, and that but for some of the Beetle’s rigging 
being shot away, which prevented hev chasing, the 
cutter would have been taken. As it was, I believe 
the Frenchman had nothing to boast of; for 
his mainsail came down as well as myself, which 
was with our first good broadside—and we got sail 
upon the Brig, (1 say we, for sailofs like authors 
and monafehs are allowed to use the plural) (al¬ 
though I was fast asleep) under the bitts all the 
time) We handled him so roughly that he was glad 
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to beat a retreat tout «i%e, and just jot his suuare 
sail on her and veered away before the triuo—as 
the order was given ,to board her. As soon as she 
got fairly before it,* she sapped a>vay from us inaS. 
W. direction, and was soon lost sight of in 8he dark. 

In this brush we had three men killed, ontright, 

> one died next day ofjiis wounds, and fifteen were 
wotutded, among whom was your humble servant 
no less an individual than Gabriel Gaskcl, fore- 
topman, in the starboard watch, and coxswain of 
H. M. Brig Beetle’s dolly Boat. Yos, I was wound¬ 
ed, allhci’ thank God not a grain of French lead, 
iron, or steel, ever perforated my skin, and I hope 
never will. 

Next day when lying in the cable tier with my 
foot properly served and parcelled secundum artem 
(as the Diwtor used to say) surrounded by ray 
wounded shipmates, 1 began to philosophize upon 
the propriety of this sad lighting by candle-light ; 
and the first inference 1 drew, was, that if general¬ 
ly adojited it would decidedly raise the price of 
tallov^, (iny father was a tallow chundler) so that my 
conclusitin was quitc^ natural as well as logical, 
although I belieee not origiiytl; for I have heard of 
an old lady who when she asked the chandler (D^t 
my fadur) why the bawbee candles were much 
s 'la'ii..!' than furm^rly, and was inforniL’d it was 
all o.nng to the war, replied, f/e*7 /ai the folks; 
c m tliey no get enough of it with the blesseil day- 
liglil, but they mnst/ccA/ by caodle-light? Having 
deciil.'<l thi< k.ioHy point to my own satisfaction, 1 
ujxt look i'i!u coiisideratiuTi the utility of it; what 
had vve g.un •.! by it, thought I, four of his Majesty’s 
Biihjaclskilled, and liow many did 1 say wouiidid ? 
20 , was it? iio! look back in case you make 
a mistake; .\ye l.j, yes liitecn inon wounded, 
three guns di.snionntoii, at least so much so, as to 
be rendered useless uatii I'ley bad new carriages, 
foremast bailiy wounded, iiuiu-topmast, and 
maifiboom shot away, and ho.v many shot holes 
in our hull; and wlut state the rigging was in, may 
be conceived, when it look one day and a half to gel 
her into anything likeorder; after the hour’s peper- 
ing we got from the gay little Frenchman. Well it 
is worse than useless to fight so, thought I, I don’t 
like it. It is wicked too to kill and mangle men so, 
in the dark; tlicii the nation will be a few hundred 
pounds poorer, to repair our damages; but then, 
it was the Frenchman’s fault, we did not seek the 
quarrel, what could we do ? when attacked, in the 
da. k too?—^rhy nothing but ivhatwedid. We could 
not run away if we had wanted to do so for the beg¬ 
gar got athwart our bows, and we were caught 
napping with the topsails close reefed, the main 
yard aback and the fishing Irani fast to it. Cun- 
fourid the fishing traul I detest the name ; no more 
fisherman captains for me; but for it all this mischief 
would not have happened;—we could do nothing 
but fight then, thought I,and 1 am glad we gave him 
as good as we g(A. Well 1 do not much fancy this 
fighting work, mthoiigh I suppose it’s all right. 
OtliAr people perhaps like it better. So 1 came to the 
conclusion that as soon as I saw the road clear, and 
my game fooThealed, 1 would take my leave of both 
the Brig and H. M. service for ever, and leave 
fighting to those who had a turn for it. 1 have al¬ 
ways had an aversion to it. 1 can now say I have 
seen, no not seen, but felt and heard a nght and 
it is much morS pleasant to talk about than to be 
engaged in. 1 was roused from my cogitations by 
a heavy poan £rom the stqrboard cable tier with 
O my God, my God, my legs, my legs !'* from a 


poor fellpw who had Both tihe cidves of his legs 
carried away by a round shot. " Hhep up yourhearf 
my dear Bill,'' said tlie boatswain’o wife, who treh'* 
attending the wounded with a truly motherly care. 
Rough as she was, and she was an unpolished dia¬ 
mond, Bet Kiinber had a heart that could feel for 
another, and she was never so hapf)y as when ad¬ 
ministering comfort to the sick or woun^Jed. Poor 
Betty ! I shall not soon forget her kindness to me. 

I used to write her letters for her to her mother, 
addressed to Mrs. Sally Slabline. Mutton Cove. Ply¬ 
mouth Dork. “ Keep up your heart my dear Bill,” 
said she, " and try to sleep.” ■ 

“ There is nothing the matter with my heart," 
roared the tar, “ 0! it’s mylo's, it’uny legs that 
ain mes” This is some of Sir^FoTin FalstaFs 
onor, thought I. My conscience ! if I get fairly out 
of this bathing tub of a brig they will never,,catch 
me fighting again if I can help it. .'I? 

The Sohlilly-Boys bell now rattled is m'y cars 
calling all that were able to use their after pins 
to repair to the medicine chest to get their wounds • 
dressed, which completely upset my philosophical 
reverie, and I have never been able to get into tHe 
train again. 

Wfi were ordered into Rheemess to repair, and 
in a few days we were again among the finsks of 
colliers that swarm on the coast of Eiiglati.I be¬ 
tween the Thames anil the Tyne, and buzz ab.mt 
as busy as bees in harvest 

We sailed through whole fleets of them, s.-ime 
of them I knew, and hundreds I did not, hut it 
was with a full heart and a watery eye. I leane.l 
on my crutch, aud gazed wistfully, as one after 
another bounded merrily jiast m, hastening to their 
desired haven, each man or boy on board looking 
forward to be embraced by a vvife, a mother, or a 
sister, while we poor slaves were [liiuied up as close 
as felons in Newgate. Tlio Old Friends, among 
the r--st [lassed close to us, flying light, and hound 
to the northward. 1 could ace the oldsmpper on the 
quarter deck, with his chocolate-coloured neekclolh 
and tarpaulin hat, which had weathers;! in iuy a 
gale; a yard of clay projected from his lioivs like a 
frigate’s flying jibbooin,a pigtail tliepride of his heart, 
sbme eightacu inches long adorned the after part 
of his venerable grey poll, forming an angle with 
his body of about ten degrees, and stood out in 
bright relief from his snuff coloured jacketf leav¬ 
ing a beautiful greasy track, down between his 
manly shoulders, clear and shining as the wake of 
a line of battle ship in a smooth sea, or the moon 
on the ocean, when dimmed by a ripple—Oh! 
the sight of it was too ranch. I burst into tears. 
Then there was Robert Carse the carpenter heaving 
the lead, and singing out must musically quarter less 
nine. His hammock,! recollect, hung on the star- 
board side in the half deck, and had not been imwed 
for twelve years. Then he had asdaughter, Jessy; 
they lived at the Low Lights in Shields. How kind 
she always was to me! Yes, his hammock had not 
been scrubbed for twelve years. By Jingo! how 
black it was. It would never be allowed in the Navy, 
thought 1. We were now in HaselyBay; “All 
hands briiw ship to an anchor”—no sooner said than 
done—ana we were all snug in a few minutes. But 
what a night ensued! I will tell all about it by and 
by, and how many a poor fellow that night lost the 
number of his mess in Hasely Bay. , 

(To be continued.) 

(We renet Out there were w m*ny serknu errott ol the 
Pras^n the Snt chapter of • Saiior'a Hemintaeeneeii. SerenU 
of thd Nautical aud cant term* were ladicrouiljr ioacuurate.] 
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ANACREON. 


[From thf Itigh Uunt’$ London Jourual,] 

Little is krinwii ul iln- li/e oi' Anacreon-v There is res- 
tu'i to bolictu >•••!> lie was boin among the rirhur classes ■ 
that lA 'vas a vi.itor at the courts of princes : and that 
agrrcably to j i' ms which was great enough, and has 
fi'cn enough deiig ttothe world, to warrant such ade- 
. voUoii of ilsell III its enjoyments, he kept aloof from the 
trounh'S of his time, or made the best of them, and tempt¬ 
er] them to spare his door. It may be concluded of hii', 
tiiat his existet^e, (so to apeak) w.is passed in a gar. 
den ; loi he lived «rbe ol I ; wldcli in a man o^ his sen¬ 
sibility ■ nd indolence, implies a life pretty free tiom care. 
It is said that he died at the age of eighty-five, and was 
then cbosked with a grape-siouu ; a laie generally thought 
to be a little too allegurical to be likely. He was born on 
the coastoflouia (part of the modern Turkey,) at Tuos, 
a town south of Smyrna, in the midst of a'country of 
wine, oil, and sunshine; and tliii. partook strongly ol those 
jnlluencesof climate which undoubtedly occasiuii vaiieties 
intgenius, as in other productions ol nature. As to the 
objectionahle parts of his moials, they belonged to his 
age and have no essential or inseparable cninieetioii with 
hispoetiy. We are therefore gUd to be w.nranted in s,iy. 
ing niiUiing about them. All the ohjectionable passages 
tiiight betaken outof Asiacreon, and he won Itl still be 
Anacreon; aufl the most vntuous might read him as sale- 
ly as they lead of flowers and butlernios, Cowley, one 
of the lifst of men, tr.iiislated some of his mud Anacre¬ 
ontic poems. We profess to breathe his air in the same 
spirit as Cowley, and shall assuredly bring no poison out 
of it to our readers. 'J'he truly virtuous arc as sale in the 
ages of the London Journal as they can be in their own 
nmes and gardens. But cheerfulness is a part of our 
religion, and we chuse to omit not even grapes in it, any 
Moie than nature has omitted them. 

Imagine then a good-humoured old man, with silver 
locks, but a healthy and cheerful face, sitting in ilie de¬ 
lightful climate of Smyrna, under his vine ur his olive, 
with his lute by bis side, a cup of his native wine before 
him, and a pwtty peasant girl standing near liim, who 
has, pbihaps, Drought him a basket of figs, or a bottle of 
milk corked with viue leaves, and to whom he is giving a 
rose, or pretending to make love. 

For we ai« not. with the gross literality of dull or vicious 
undei'stan lings, to take fur granted every thing that a 
poet says, on all occasions, especially wlien he is old. It 
IS mere gratuitous and sn.picious assumption in critics 
who tell us, that such men us Anacreon passed " whole 
lives’’ in the iudulgence of “ every excess and debauche¬ 
ry.” 'Lhey must have had, in the first place, prodigious 
constitutions, il thejr did, to live to he near ninety; and 
aeoo'idly, it docs not follow that because a poet speaks like 
a poet, il has theiefore taken such a vast deal to give 
him a taste, greater than other men’s, for what be enjoys. 
Kedi, the author of the most famous Bacchanalian puciu 
in Italy, drank little but water. St. Evremond, the French 
wit, an epicure professed, was too good an epicure not to 
be temperate and preserve his relish, Debauchees, who 
are rox-hunteie,live to be old, because they take a great deal 
of exercise ; hutitis not likely that inactive men should; 
unless they combined a relish for pleasure with some very 
particular kinds of Cemperance. 

Theie is generally, in Anacreon's earnest, a touch of 
something which is not in earnest,—which plays with the 
subject, as a good-humoured old man plays with children. 
There is a perpetual smile on his face between enthusiasm 
and levity, lie truly likes the objects he looks upon, 
(otherwise he could not have painted them truly) dnd he 
will ret^n as inuch of hit youthful regard for ^em at he 
csn. Indoesreuia much, and he pleasantly pretends 
mote, H* lotes wine, beauty, flomrs, pictures, seulp. 
tufes, dancss, birds, brooks, kind apd opitn natures, every 
tbiiat tha^ can be indolently enjoyed; not, it must be con- 
feseed, with the daepest innermost pproepbon of their beau* 
ty (which is more n characteristic of modem poetry than 
of ancient, owing to the difieience of . their crme)bnt 
wbh the waA efegant of material pererntteas,—of jvlMt 
|)■siBthe■wnce and tangil^Sty of objec6,~«nd Wfjiaa 


irftnirablo exemption from wht)^ver does not belong to 
them,—from all false taste and the mixturo ofimpertioea* 
ces. With regard to the rest, he h i'Lall theseiMimeat 
which good nature implies, and nothing more. 

Upon those two points of lifEury and good taste the cha- 
racier of Anacreon, as a poof, wholly turns. Ho is ths 
poet of indolent eiyoyment, in the best possible taste, and 
with the least possible trouble. He will enjoy as inucR as 
he can, but he will take no raora pains about it thai. he 
can help, not even to piaise it. He would probably talk 
about It, half the day long; for talking would cost-bira no¬ 
thing, and it is natural to old age; but when he comes to 
wiite about it, he will say no more thsrf the impulse of the 
moment incites him to put down, and he will say it in the 
very best manner, both because the truth of his pbreoption 
requires it, and because an affected style and superBoue 
words would give him trouble. He would, itistrue, teke 
just so much trouble, if necessary, as should make his style 
coiiipletely suitable to his truth; and if his poems were not 
difficult to a modtirn WMter to think 
that they could riow into such oxeessivo ease and spirit as 
they do if he had not taken the greatest pains to make 
them. Besides his impulse-, he had the habit of a life uiv- 
on him, H cnce the cumpoaitions of Anacreon are remark¬ 
able. above all others m the world, for being “ short and 
sweet. 1 hey are,, the very thing, and nothing more, 
required by the occasion; for the animal spirits, which 
would he natural in oilier men, anil might lead them into 
siipeifluities, would not bc,equally so to one, who adds the 
niceties of n.itiiral taste and 
themtore as people boast, on other occasio:.-, of calling 
things by iheir right names, and " a .spade a spade," so 
when Anacreon describes a beauty or a banquet, or wish¬ 
es to convey his sense to you of a flower, or a grasshoiiper, 
or a head of hair, there it i> ; as true and as fiec from every 
tiling loicign to It, us the thing itself. 

Look at a myi tie-tree, or a hyacinth, inhale its fragrance 
mlmire us leaves or blossom, then shut your eyes, and ' 
think how exquisitely the myrtle tree is what il is, an'l how 
tieaulifully unlike every thing ulsc.-how pure iu simple 
yet cultivated grace. Such is one of the odes of Ana¬ 
creon. 

This may not be a very scholastic description; but we 
wi.-h It to be something belter ; and ive write to gonial ap¬ 
prehensions. We would have them conceive a state of 
Anacreon, as they would that of his grapes; and know 
him by his flavour. 

It must be conceded to one of our would-be scholaily 
friends above mentioned, that there is no translation, not 
even of any one ode of Anacreon's, in the English lan¬ 
guage, which gives you an entirely right iioiiun of ii. The 
common-place elegancies of Fawkes (who w.u be t when 
he was humblest, as in his ballad of " Oear Toni, this 
brown jug ) are out of the que-iio.’i. They are as ha i 
asHooles Ariosto. Mr. Moore’s translation is ma.siuily of 
ite kind, but its kind is not Anucruon's, as he would, per¬ 
haps, be the first to say, now ; for it was a work oi liU 
youth. It is too oriental, difTuwe, and ornamented ; an 
Anacreon m Persia. The bust English translations aie 
Uiuse which Cowley has given us, although diffuseiieas is 
their fault also ; but they have more of Anat*reon*s real 
animal spirits, and his contentment with objects them¬ 
selves, apart from what lie can say about them. Cowley 
IS most in earnest. He thinks^ most of what bis original 
Was thinking, and les^t of what is expected from his trans¬ 
lator. 

We will give a specimen of him presently. But it is not 
to be supposed that we have no pa-sages in the writings 
of English poits, that convey to an unlearned reader a 
thurough ideauf Ancreon. Prose cannot do it, though far 
better sometimes as a translation of verse, than verse itself, 
since the latter may destroy the original both in spirit and 
medium too. But prose, as atranslation'of verse, wants, of 
necessity, that sustained enthusiasm of poetry, which pre¬ 
sents the perpetual charm of a triumph over the obstacle 
OT metre, and turns it to an accompaniment and a dance. 
Readera, therefore, must not expect a right idea of Anacreon 
•rom the best prose yersians: though, keepiDg in mind 
tbrnr inevitable deficiencies, tney may be of great service 
and pleasure to him, especially if he can tnperadd the vi- 
yatmy which they want. And he is pretty sure not to meet 
in them with any of the impertinences of the translations in 
verra; thaw, to say (not to use the word o^nsively) any 
of the muter which does not belmg to the original: for 
an imp^inonce, in the literal, unoffensive sense of the 
word, ligufies that which does net beloug to, or forma 
part, of any thing. 
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The q oted in%ir last London Joaroal about 

Cupid bathiiiit and pruning his fwings under the eyes of a 
weepinq beauty ((he production either of Spenser, or of a 
frte.id WO'thy ot him) appears to us to i>e thoroughly 
Auaereontu* in one respectf and without contradiction ; 
that is to say, in clearness and delicacy o( fancy.* 

'Uie blinif'^'l archer-boy, like larke in shower of raine, 

• l^t b.iihinir of his wings; and glad the time did spend 
y* der those cristall drops, which fell from her faire eves, 
And at their brightest beams, him proyned in lovely wise. 
Miltoifs address to May-morning would have been Ana¬ 
creontic, but for a certain suinething of heaviness or state¬ 
liness which he has mingled with it, and the deferential 
changes of the measure. 

Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 

Comes dancing fiom the Kast, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
'J'he yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

The doneiue of the star, the leading flowery May, the 
green lap, anu the straightforward simple style of the words 
are all anacreontic ; but the measure U too stately and se¬ 
rious. The poet has instinctively changed it in the linei, 
that follow these, which are altogether i'l the taste of our 
author : 

Hail bounteous May ! that dost inspire 
JVliith, and youth, and warm deSire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing ; 

Hill an.l d ilc doth%oast thy ble»<>ing. 
then a long line c ones too seriobsly in — 

Thus we silute thee with our early song, 0 
All ! weh'uine llieeuiid wish thee long. 

We will Iii ie obsTve b/ thi wav, that Anacreon’s 
measures are alw.-ivs short and dancing. One of these 
soniew'iut resembles w.tli the shorter ones of the above 
poem. 

W’ vijs and groves are of thy dressing 

> Hill Uii'l dale doth boast thy blcssiiig. 

Every syllable, observe, is pronounced. 

D'lte mui Wren Hoinerou 
IMi.mies anc'slbe cliordes. 

The o’s ill tlic second line of the next are all pronounced 
long, as in the word rme. 

Hyacinthine me rhab-lo 
Clialepos Eras bandiron 
Kkeleuse syntrochazein. 

There is a poet of the time of Charles the flint, (lerriclc, 
wlirfis generally called, but on little grounds, the English 
A lacreon, though he now and then has no unhappy imi¬ 
tation of his manner. We wish we had him by us, to 
give a specimen. Th'ere is one beautiful song of his, 
(wliirli has been exquisitly translated, by the way, into 
Latin, by one of the now leading political writers,*) the 
op'iiing mea-iurc of which, that is, of the first couplet, is 
tile same as the other common measure of Anacreon 
T'leir eyes the glow worms lend thee. 

The shoaling stars attend thee, 

And the elves also 
Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 

He go melaina pinel, 

Pj.ici de dr>ndre auteq, 

Piuei tlialass’i d'auras. 

Ho d’Helios thalassan. 

SueVing, a cliarming off-hand writer, who stood between 
thedaysof Elizabet'i and the Stuuits, and partook ot the 
sentiment of the oue and tiie levity of the other, would 
have translated Anicrcon admirably. And had Anacreon 
been a fine gentleman of the age of Charles the first, in¬ 
stead of an ancient'Oeek, he would have written Suck¬ 
ling’s ballad on a bedding. There is a touch in it, de- 
icnyng a beautiful pair of lips, which, though perfectly 
origioal, is in the highest Anacreontic taste :— 

Her lips were red, and one was thin. 

Compared with that was next her chin. 

Some bee had stung it newly. 

Beauty, the country, a picture, the taste and scent of honey 
are all in that passage. And yet Anacreon, in the happy 
compiehensiveuess of bis words, has b^ten it. The 
thought baa got •somewhat hacknied since bis time, the 
haid, though unavoidable fate of many an exquisite fancy; 

* See a periodical puUicatiog in two Totones, called tile 
Kejlfetar, which contained seme Of tite first public ewayc 
of auveial eminent living writers. 


vet stated jn bis simplowoltis, and accomp-aaioi with an 
image, the very perfection of eloquence, it miy still bfi 
read with a new delight. In his direction to a paintqr* 
about a portnut of his mistress, he tells uiin to give W '* a 
lip like rcrsuusion'»," 

Prokaloumenon philem a— 

Pi ovoking a kits. 

The word is somewhat spoilt in English by the very pi¬ 
quancy which time lias added to it; becanschit makes it 
look less in earnest, too much like the common language 
of gallantry._ But prevehing literary means rc/f>nm/or— 
asking—forcing us, in common gratitude for our delight, 
to give what is so exquisitely deserved. And in that bet¬ 
ter sense, the word provoking is still the right one. 

Sli^kespeare's serenade in Cymbelinu might have been 
written by Anacreon, except that he would liav«< given ns 
some lux'i'ious image of a young female, iusteau of tho 
word " Idily." * 

Hark, hark, the lark at hcav’u’s gate tings 
Aud Pheebus ’gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those springs 
On clialiced flowers that lies. 

And winking mary-buds begin , 

To ope their golden eyes : 

W itii every thing that pretty been. 

My lady sweet, arise. * 

Lilly, a writer of Shakespeare’s age, who preverted a na¬ 
turally flnu genius to the purposes ot conceit and fashion, 
has a little poem beginning— 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses, , 

which Anacreon might leave written, had cards existed in 
his time. But we have it not by us to quote. Many pas¬ 
sages in Burns's songs are Anacreontic, inasmuch as they 
are simple, enjoying, and full of the elegance of the senses ; 
but they have more pasdon than the old Gruek’s, and less 
of his perfection of grace. Anacieun never nifftri but 
from old age or the want of wine. Burns suffers despe¬ 
rately, anil as despenitcly stiuggles with his sutfering, till 
we know not wnieh is the greatci, he or his passion. I'liere 
IS nothing of this robust handed work in tlie delicate 
Ionian. Nature is strong and sovereign in him, but al¬ 
ways in accoiiiodating unison with his indolence and old 
age. ' lie says that he is transported, and he is so ; but 
somehow you always fancy him in the same place, never 
quite vairied out ot himself. 

Of Anacreon's drinking songs, wc do not find it so easy 
to give a counterpart notion fioin the English poets, who, 
though of a drinking country, have not exhibited much of 
the hilarity of wine. Their port is heavy, compared 
with Au'acreon's 'i'eion. Shakespeare's 

Plniiipy Bacchus with pink eyrie 
will not do at all; for Anacieon's Bacchus is the per¬ 
fection of elegant mytliology, particularly comme H /nut 
in the waist, a graceful dancer, and beautiful as cheerful¬ 
ness. In all Anacreon's manners, and turn of thinking, 
you recognise what is called" the gentleman." Ileevidentry 
had a delicate hand. The "cares” that he tallA about, 
consisted in his not having had cares enough. A turn at 
the plough, ora few wants, would have given him pathos. 
Ho would not have thought all the cares of life to consist 
in Its being short, and swift, and taking him away from his 
pleasures. If he partook however of the efTeminacy of his 
caste, he was superior to its love of wealth and domination. 
The sole business of his lile, he said, was to drink aud sing, 
perfume his beard, and crown his bead with roses ; and he 
, appears to have stuck religiously to his profession. **Bu- 
i siness,” he thought, “ must bo attended to.” Plato culls 
' him " wise;’’ as ivlilton calls the luxgrious Spenser "sage 
and serious.” The greatest poets and philoiopiierg some¬ 
times " let the cat out of the hag," when they are tired of 
conventional secrets. 

This bottle’s the sun of our table. 

His beams are rosy wine ; 

« We, planets that are not able 
Without his help to shine. 

These verses of Sheridan are Anacreontic. So is that 
couplet of Burna’s,—exquisitely so, except for the ho mli am 
of ttw last word: 

Care, mad to see aman so happy. 

E’en drown'd himself amidst the odppy. 

One taste, like this, of the wine of the feetinn gives a better 
idea^ Anacreon’s driakiag songs than huaoiqds of ordina¬ 
ry s^uneiis. 
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Bukwe mutt hasten to dose tWs long article with the 
best Anacreontic piece of translation we are acquainted 
saith; —that of the far^ious ode to the Grasshopper by Cow¬ 
ley; Anacreon’s Grasshopper, it is to be observed, is not 
proppily a Grasshopper, linttlie '/errii.as the Greeks call¬ 
ed it from its cry,—tne Ciemla of the Roman poet, and 
Cicala of modern Italy, whore it sings or crieki in the trees 
in summer-time, as the grasshopper does with us in the 
grass. U is a secies of beetle. iJnt Cowley very proper¬ 
ly translated his Greek insect as well as ode.yinto English, 
knowing well that the poet's object is to besympathized with, 
and that if Anacreon had wiitten in England, he would 
have addressed tin; grasshopper instead of the tettix. 

We have marked in Italics the expressions, which, 
though original in Cowley’s version, are purely Anacreontic, 
nndsucli as the Giecian would have delighted to vgrite. 
The whole pocin is much longer than Anacreon’s, double 
the site ; but thi^nerlnps, only justly makes up for the 
prolongation affolac'lluo all ancient poems, by the music 
which accompanied them. Thi'ie is not a Cowleian conceit 
in the whole of it, unless the thought about" farmer and 
landlord,'* be ono, which is quickly forgiven for its natural¬ 
ness in an English lanriscapu ; and the whole, from Ire- 
ginning to end, tiiough not so pcrfr ctly nieloilious, runs on 
with that natural yet regulated and eU'gant enthusiasm, 
betwixt delight in the object and indolent enjoyment in the 
spectator, which has been noticed as the chaiactciistics of 
the sprightly'old hard. The repetition of the word allia 
quite in the poet’s manner ; who loved thus in cram much 
into little, and to pretend to himself that he was luxuiiniisly 
expatiatinjt;—as in fact he was, in his feelings j though, as 
to compgsition, he did not ehiisc to make *' a toil of a 
pleasure.” • 

Happy insect I what can be 
In nappiAess compared to ihrcl 
Fed with nourishment divine. 

The dewy morniiig’t grnlle mine. 

Mature waits upon thee still, 

And thy verdant cup does till 1 
’Tis filled wheicver thou dost tread ; 

Mature's seifs thy Ganymede. 

I'hou dost drink, and dance, and sing, 

Ilanpier than ihr hiijipmt king. 

All the Helds which tlioii dust see. 

All the plants belong to thee ; 

All that summer hours produce. 

Fertile made with eaily juice. 

Man for thee does sow and plow, 

Fmmer he, and landloid thou ! 

'J'iiou dost innocently joy ; 

Mor docs thy luxury destroy ; 

I'he shepherd gladly hcaretli thee. 

More harmonious than ho. 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear, 

Trophrl of the ripriird year ! 

Fheebus is hiinsell tliysire 

'I'bec Phcebiisluyes, and does inspire; 

To thee, of all tilings upon earth, 

I.fe is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy iiiseet, happy tliini. 

Dost neither age nor winter know; 

Bat when ihon’sldriink, and danc'd, and sung 
Thy fill, the flowery leaves among 
f Fii/iipliioii>, and irisewithall. 

Epicurean aniina I! ) 

Sated with thy summer feast, 

Thou letirest to endless rest. 

_Asti-Ci.im*x,—M r. H • " • the Professor of Chn 
niatry in the Univentjty of Duhim, who was mure remark¬ 
able tor the clearness of his intellect than the pui ity of hi» 
eloquence, adverteil in one of his lectures to the cele¬ 
brated Dr. Boyle, of whose talents he spoke with the 
highest veneration, and thus concluded his eulogy ; "He 
was a great man,” said the professor—“ a very great man. 
He was the father of chemistry, gentlemen—and brother ol 
the Earl of Cork.” * 

A noMSantOKs.—Thelate Dr. Dusby, when chaplain 
to the fotees quartered at Dover, was one afternoon de¬ 
livering a disepnrso from the Eighth Commandment, in 
whicli be ani|^ed verted on the sad consequences of 
stesliMis-'* It is,” said he; " such an ungentlemanly, 
heggayly thing, in a soldier to steal.—Mot my beloved 
bretkrem that 1 would tax any uf yoii with the commission 
of so fodl a sin.—No, God forbidthough 1 have lost a 
pairof boots, and several other things sincqlthM regigient 
was stationcil«op the Heights!" / ^ 


FAGAM]||;ri. 

av LEIGH HUNT. ^ 

So play’d of late to every pasdng thought 
With finest change (might nbut half as well 
So write^) the pale magician of the bow. 

Who brought from Italy the tales, ma le true. 

Of Grecian lyres ; and on hnsp|iery hand. 

Loading the air with dumb expectancy. 

Suspended, ere it fell, a nation’s breath. 

e 

He smote,—and clinging to the serious chords 
With godlike ravishment, drew forth'a breath. 

So deep, so strong, so fervid thick with love. 
Blissful, yet laden as with twenty piaycrs. 

That .luno yearn’d with no diviner soul 
To the first burthen of the lips of Jove. 

The exceeding mystery of the loveliness 
Siidden’d delight j and with hi.s mniiiiifi!l look. 
Dreary and gaunt, hanging his pitllul lace 
Twixt his dark flowing lucks, he alnio.st seem’d, 

'J’u feeble or to melancholv eye-.. 

One that had parted with his siml for pride. 

And in the sable secret liv'd foilorn. 
s 

^ But true and earnest, all too happily ' 

That skill dwelt in him, serious witli i*s joy ; 

Fur noble now he smote tlieexulUiig stiings. 

And hiulu them march before his stat "!r will j 
And now he lov’d them like a chi—k, and laid 
Enilear.iiciit on them, and took p.tv swci-t; 

And new he was all miilli, or al! for seuao 
And ii'.isuii, carving out Iik thoughts like prose 
Alter his pO'jtry ; or else he l.iid 
His ow n soul prostrate at the Inut of love. 

And with a full and trembling fervour deep. 

In kneeling and closc-crecpitig iirgeney. 

Implor'd somcmisticss with hut tears ; which past, 
A lid after patience had brought right of pc.ice, 

111 diew, as if from thoughts finei than hops, 
Gumfort around him in car-soothing strains 
And elegant coiiiposiire ; or he turn'd 
d'o liG.iven instead uf carlh, and rais’il a piay’r 
Si) earnest vehement, yet so lowly sad. 

Mighty with want and all poor human Ic.its, 

That never saint, wrestling with earthly love. 

And in mid-age unable to get free, 

Tore down from heav’n such pity. Or be'iold 
In Ills despair, (for such, from what he spoke 
Of grief belore it, or of love, 'twould .seem) 

Jump would lie into some, strange wail uiicoatli 
Of witches’dance, ghastly with whiaings thin 
And palsied nods—miith wicked, sad,.and weak. 
And then with show of skill mechanical. 

Marvellous as witchcraft, he wo ild ovcitliiow 
That vi.sion with a sliow’r of notes like liail. 

Or sudden mixtures of all diilic.ult thiugs 
Mover yet heard ; flashing tho sharp tonus now 
In downward leaps like swords ; now rising fine 
Into some almost tip of mimiiu.sound, 

From which bo stepp'd into a higher and higher 
On viewless points, till laugh took leave of him : 

Or he would fly as if from all tlie world 
To be alone, and happy, and yon should hear 
Ills instrument become a tree far off, 

A nest of birds and sunbeams, sparkling both, t 
A cottaf^e-bow'r : or lie would condescend, 

In playlul wisdom which knows no contempt. 

To bring to laiiglutii' memory, plain as sight, 

A farn.-yard with its iinmates, ox and^^amb. 

The whistle and the whip, with feeding hens 
In household fidget muttering evermoia. 

And rising as in scorn, crown’d Chanticleer, ^ 
Ordaining silence with his sovereign crow. 

Then from one chord of his amazing shell. 

Would he fetch out the voice of quires, aftd weight 
Of the built organ ; or some two-told strain 
Moving before nimin sweet-going yoke, 

Ride like an Eastern conqueror, round whose state 
Some light Morisco leaps mth his guitar ; 

And ever and anon o'er these he’d throw 
Jets of small notes like pearl, or like die pelt 
Uf lovers’ sweetmeats on Italian lutes 
From windows on a feast-day, or the leaps 
Of pebbled water, sprinklhig in the sun. 

One choid effecting all i—and when the ear 
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Felt there was notiiittg%^caent but himself 
A.id silence, anil the wonder drew deep sigh*. 

Then would hi* bow lie down again in tears, 

And speak to some one laa pray’r of love, 

Kndlc<-s, and never from As heart to go; 

Or ne would talk a* of some secret bliss ; • 

And at the close of all the wonderment 
f^'hich himself shad’d) near and mote near would 
_ I'ome * 

Into the inmost ear, and whisper there 
Jii.- lUr.rigs so soft, so low, so full of life, 

’I'o'.ii'I’d hcyorid sense, and only to be borne 
iiy panso., which'm.ide each less bearable, 

'1 iv.- • Dll' of pure necessity for relief 

Fioiii f'lat heap’d joy, and bliss that laugh’d for pain. 

The than Icrot th ‘ uprolling house came down. 

And bow'd the breathing sorcerer into smiles. 

A GOOD FELLOW. 

• _ . 

ansTHAcr of de rock’s sovfi. “ uunoN emfant,” op wuicri 
THCRKIS NOFNOM8H TRANSLATION. 

T'lrre is nothing more ridiculous (quoth our author) 
th'i ‘1 to sec a person pursuing an omnibus, already far in 
ailvaiicc, which still continues to ggjn in the race ; the 
coiiJiM'toi who IS employed m looking right and left, never 
ca-ts ill., eye upon the dilatory passenger. If the unfoitii- 
uaU-he a man he runs, then heatup, lie lifts his hand to 
the air, he lilts his cane, his uinbrclli, if he have one ; he 
bhaki's h'snrm, as if he would play the drum-maior; he 
puls foi th every now and then a-hoy! hoy ! hoy '—Condiic- 
toi '—hallo! hail ! ho, there ! Vow he rims a little, now 
he pants through the mud, ijjid at list catches the unlucky 
rodcli liaif.way to his place of appoiiiimcnt. If the pursuer 
Im a woman, she either runs not ut all, or runs always ; 
women do nuthingby halves, they are sooner decided than 
men ; and moreover they run with mote grace; they have 
tile tact to ctiose llie pavement too, in courting the attention 
ol the conductor. Tliny ceiUinly sometimes withdraw 
tlii'ir gaiincnt a tiifle ; butafter all, where is the crime of 
hliewi'ig a leg, especially when it U well mode 1 and few arc 
shown that are otherwise. 

•• \ young man was in pursuit of the sixpenny coach, a 
gooil looking fellow, of luodenite height, but well made , 
his cnuntenaiioi! w.is frank and pleasing ; his dress of a good 
fisliiou. At length he caught the omnibus as it turned to- 
waids la .Madeleine, following the Doulcvaids ; it was to* 
Icralily fall. 

“ Have you room, conductoi !" “ Yes, sir on the 
right, at tiic botioiii, sita httlu closer, gentlemen, if you 
please.” 

” The young man enters, ind does his best to make his 
way aniDiig the immoveable legs, the prujcctiiig knees, wet 
Uinbrell.is, muddy feet, and ill-tcinpercd faces; forifever 
you have bneii in an omnibus, gentle ru.idcr, (and it 
is most likely, if von mli.ibit the capilnl,) von must havo 
remarked, that when the coach is something furnished with 
passengers, the arrival of another darkens the countenance 
ofeveivottc; firstly, becaU'C it is a cause of delay, and 
till II bc’-aus*it is troublesome to be squeezed. The new- 
comer is therefore but ill received, and no one moves to 
make room fur liini. I have often wondeted that those who 
speculate in such vehicles, have not yet thought of dividing 
(hem into stalls, like the front rows of the pit at the theatre; 
they would then at least be visible, and one would not be 
lrab|(: to receive a paisFitger oh one’s knee ; and that passen- 

f ier not always light and pretty. Our new-comer sate 
limsell between a man very large, who seemed displeased 
that any one should sit by him, and a lady who seemed to 
think the contact of her gown and the young man’s coat 
indecent. “ Tliey'are going to pack us like herrings !” 
grumbled the eniffnious gentleman, stretching his limbs, 
so as to make himsell comfortable. The Lady says nothing ; 
but !k a fold of her gown remained under her new 
neighbour, she draws it back with quickness, assuming an 
air of dignity, Bf prudery, one of those airs that prove no¬ 
thing but the absence ot amenity.” The' young man also 
endeavours to settle himself as comfortably as possible, 
without payipg any attention to the murmurs of the gen¬ 
tleman or the airs of the jady. As soon as he was fairly 
seated, he looks about him to see what his fellow passen¬ 
gers are like. 'Fhey are a motley crew, but a* they have 
nothing to do with oar history, we will leave the curious 
reader to s^k them in our original, and well will they 
repay him if he does. The oiAmbus starts, but makes but 
little way, on account of iu frequent stoppage*. At length 


it is shaken by a sudden shuck; some one has jnmtfedpn 
the step* without allowing the maSs to stop. “ it b a 
soldier, a non-comiobsioo^ officer, ie a hussar’s nnifom* 
ypuug, tall, with large black mustaebios, whicb together 
with eyes and eye-brows of the same colour, a very dark 
coinpleaion, and features strongly marked, gave bbcounte* 
nance an expression somewhat hard and rcpulsiva. 

“ W here tlie deuce is this gentleman going to pulhunself I” 
said the fat gentleuiau ; but in a low voice, mid less inso¬ 
lently than he usually spoke. Thesoldier did not seem at 
all eiubariasseiJ; hu advances, pushes back legs, knees, 
looking all the wliila right and left, as though to onosn his 
place. At length he throws himself pele-mele among the 
people, and forces a place. The soldier recogmxe.s iu the 
young man, las school-felbiw, Cliariva Darviili, and an- * 
nouttces himself as Emile iVloiigOrand. To thu dismay of, 
the passengers he talks across every body to his old fiienil 
in a louil voice, teiniiidiiig him of all tbei^ wild frolics as 
school buys and youths, as though ttey were alone. It 
was Sunday, and Charles Uarvilll was going to dme with 
his mother, but Mouguiand persuades him to go into a 
colFee-tmuse to rejoice over their meeting, for Charles is a 
good fellow, and cannot refuse to do any thine he is asked 
at the moment. From the coflec-houve ho drags hint to 
the house of Kozat, another of his schoul-fullows; thenca , 
lie takes them both to a billiard room, wlieic ho gets into* 
a row. Kozat evades at the commenrenient of the disturb¬ 
ance. Charles magnanimoii'ly waits till Mongi-raod 
himself leaves him to pursue some of Ids enemies of the 
cotTee-hoiisc. It is ten o'clock wlien he gets to his mo¬ 
ther's. His mother is a kind woman, but lias hurt her 
own anthill ity with her good-natured but careless sBn, by a 
.severe and reserved maimer. >S8me friends are with her, 
and among tliuni M. l''orini!rey and his niece Leoiiie ; 
which latter the elder people intend as a wife for Charles. 
M. Formercy is a very exact tradesman, and Charles’s 
want of punctuality annoys him. _ Charles, however, 
manages to cxcu-e himself to the satisfaction of all parties. 
'I'lic gill pleases him, and he pleases her. 'I'hey are mar¬ 
ried, and old iM. Formercy retires, leaving his business to 
tile young couple. 

Dtirville is chaiined with his wife, and pays more atten- 
tiuii to her than to Ins business. He plays, however, 
on the violin. At length J.cunio pre-ents him with .a 
daughter. 11c ptoiiiises Tiimscif the salisfactiun of giving 
her d line education, Leonie smiled and said to her hus¬ 
band, “ That which will be above all things necessary hr 
give her, my friend, is a porUoii. You know women soi- 
flom marry without It. You must therefore endeavour tz> 
earn money, and get up our business again, which lias 
not gone on very well for some time.” 

” Ho easy,-that will all come right: Vanfloiick has 
promised me two eoiniiiissions. 1 will give our ohiid a 
hundred thousand livres, not ajot less.” 

In order to begin making Ins child's portion, Charles 
runs to unnounce its birth to all his fricriils ; and, to ride- 
brail! the happy events, he eats oysters witli one, a cutlet 
with anuthei; plays for his eolTea with a Uiird, and drinks 
beer with Vanllouck ; and thus he passes the day out ot 
doois that he ought to liave devuleil to his wife. Scarcely 
is Lcoiiie recovered, when she places herself again in the 
counting-house, and examines the books. She secs with 
atfiigiit that already they have sulfered considerable 
lu-sesina business which, in her uncle’s time, was so 
fiuitlul. Charles now otten stays out the whole day, and 
il ill tiie evening he sees signs of distress in his gentle 
wife’s face, he takes his hat and goes out again ; “ a way 
husbands have when th^ are in the wrong; ft is a short 
one, but not the best!” 'f^he day of payment for six thou- 
.oand francs arrives, and loionie ha^ but half that sum in 
her strong box. Charles went out in the morning to get 
some bills discounted, and, according to his custom, stayed 
out till evening. Kozat and his wife look in while Lconie 
is still anxiouuy waiting for her liusband. Charles at 
last conies home. He had been dining with Ysiiffouck. 
His colour was higher than usual, and he spoke as if every 
one WTC deaf. Leonie saw at once that her husband was 
a little elevated, and her face was overshaded with care. 
Kozat,'shaking hands with his friends, smiled archly, 
while Madame Kozat murmured between her teeth '* very 
pretty I” Here I am," cried Cbarlee, with a joyous air : 

“ good evening, Kozat—good evening, roadame 1—1 could 
not come home to dinner, for I was ditained with Van- 
flouck by a Brussels roan, who took ut to Grignon’s, and 
treated u* magnificently.’’, " Do you know this Brux- 
eleojl then 1” said Leonie, coldly. *' No ; I saw him for 
the first time—but he is a very pleasant man, without core- 
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mony* besiilt-i. he ki the moit'intimate friend pfVan- 
floSck’f.” CkarU* driwa eomething from hi* pocket for 
bhoirife. 

Leotiie said tranquilly “What, my friend, is this ano¬ 
ther present f* Charles opened a little box, and droir from 
it a nandsonie pair of diainoml earrings, which he pre¬ 
sented to hiis wife, saying, “ A week ago I made you 
■top before a shop window, and asked vou which you 
thought the prettiest, and you showed me these, and I have 
brought them* to you.” “ How gallantv said Roiixt. 
L>‘onie took the earrings, but did not seem eachanted 
withtherpresent, and ah'* said with a little hesitation, 
“Good, good, my friend, I stiid r thought those earring'i 
retty, becau,e you would positively have iny opinio,i; 
utthat was no reason why you should buy them-such 
rich jewels-it is a folly !—C larles g. aw still redderfhe 
drew back a ste,n or two, crying, angrily, " Make presents 
to your wife, _ awd^see how she receives lliem. This is 
pleasant. It is enditgli to m,tko tlic liest timiprired man 
angry! Women d.*) not dusirve that we should piy 
them any attentions I" Lconic li id never seen her lius* 
bind angry; she grew pah<, andl.tige tears st nod in her 
eves, Rngat pinched up hi, lipi, and his virife again 
muttered “ ifery pretty I” •' C'lrn -, toy •Icar Charles,” 
sai l Rozat, afloetrig an air of sniiplo gui I nature, “ You 
Ho not say what you think ; woni'>!i will aUvavs merit our 
bomigo, our care, our adiratiim.” llj'oia Rozit had 
finished, Luonie, rose from her chair ; she ran to her hus¬ 
band, and throwing herself into hit arms, hid her face 
in his bosom, sohbmg out, “ Ah ! my friend, do not bo 
distressed, I was wrong, andl ask yonr pardon!” With 
Chariest anger did not iatt long, and hu tenderly embrac¬ 
ed his wife. ” VVlisSh jiicturo !” sai,l lluzit. "Very 
fine! magnifiepnt! full of tire !'' sitid his wife, looking 
at tho diamonds, Charles burrows some money to replace 
what he had paid for the diamomls, 

“ Where IS this d—-d rascal Charles? where is he, 
that I may embrace him ?” said a t,tJI dark man one day, 
entering cavalierly into tho counting-house where Leumu 
sate, 

“ .Sir, my husband is out; hut”—" Oh, you are his 
wife, ma'am. Ah! I recollect they told me he wasinar- 
riiid. And I—1 have heeo married too ; I did that folly 
a year ago. liut that is done witli, thank GoJ! 1 cut the 
Gordian knot. I laugh at it I I made myself a bactirlor 
again. We separatoat for good and all !—wc had had 
enough of it, both of us !—Enchanted, madams, to make 
the acquaintance of my school-fellow's wife—Cliarles 
must have spoken to you often of me?”—“Your name, 
Sir!’’ “ Ah ! true! I ought to have told yo i at first: 
Mongirand—Emile Mongetand. class-fellow of Charles, 
then non-commissioned odicer of hussars, then raarchairl 
denouveauteSi'then married, thm—I don’t know w'nat yet 
—bntalways, a faithful and devoted friend, and I hope 
Charles thinks so.” 

With Mongeranil Charles does not retrograde in dissipa¬ 
tion. Mongcraud takes ifm every wlieic, to drink, to 
smoke, \p gamble. Charles's easiness gives way before 
Alongbrand s peremptory petsuas'ons, hissar.-asnu agiinsi 
a led husband ; fur your weak pauplc, of all o'herA, liive 
the greatest dread of being tlioagiit to be governed by their 
wives. He stays out lata at nignt, and returns smelling of 
wine and tobacco. Uisaifaiis getnuni and luoie derang¬ 
ed. His wife loses her heallii, her peace, but never her 
auction for lieruiitlunkiiig hushaiul. O.icday he dines 
with Mongirand, Rozat, and two ladieiuf very t>qitiv» ■ il 
repute. His love for his wife fails in this ordeal of tciii,i- 
talion ; he gets very drunk alter dinner, and lelur.is lote 
at night. His wile is already asleep ; and he succeeds in 
getting into bed without waking her. But he cannot 
sleep; ill con-cieuce and excesi of wine di.Uirb his rest, 
and be is ill. His groans wake his wile. '* VVhat is the 
matter;, my friend,'' said she; “ can von not sleep I” 
“ No; 1 can't sleep.” “ Are you unwell!’’ “ Ye-.l feel ill, 
1 dod'tknow—perliaps—I feel unwell !" “ Wait a mo¬ 
ment,'! will get up.'’ ” Perhaps if yon call t!ie raipd !— 
“The poor girl works hard all day,and rnnsthu very tired ; 
I can ma^aio of you, and get you any tiring you wish.” 
Leonie gne W, uvetcumos her weariouss, puts her jlrossiisg 
gowaOn, aAdligtits a fire, in a little, wnilc some tea is 
made^anA the young wife brings it to her husband. Pre- 
wndgLhe feels better, and goes to sleep.. Leonie would not 
ret#a to bed tilP she was quite sure tliq^ Ciiatles was 
asleep; dptoplaciog near her any thing her' sick _ husband 
pneht whih for, if he waked, she lay down.Still it was 
ahaoet ag^st her will that went to ileeitifntiU sbe^ept 
hanr ea> attMdte, while bur eyea Ware eloara. in caM her 


husband should complain. Soi^ after that nig •! Leonie 
was again a muthef, and Charles had a son bornduring one 
of hi', hahilual absence s. 

His newmistres) wisheshimtotake her toa halrhampitrt. 
He has never passed the nightint befiaiu, hut be m>i-c take 
her, or seel.er no more. He pretends bu->ine,s in the coun¬ 
try, an 1 goes. While dancing at the ball, be bears that Iris 
house lias stopped payment. He pemuades himself be Can 
set all things right on bis return, ai£l to he dances on. 

Madame Darvillfi comes to see her sou, immediately 
after his return. She reproaches him with his npglect of 
business, of his child, lin wife. She upbraids him with 
having exposed himself in public places accompanied by a 
mistress I Leonie bears it and faints, for she was quite un- 
suspsetiag. Madame I) trvillfi leaves her son to make his 
peace with his wife, leaving with him two-thirds of her pro¬ 
perty. His gentle wife forgives him. They pay their cre¬ 
ditors, and change the house fora lodging, living on the 
wrecks of thetr fortune, till Charles can find something to 
do Meantime the failure of his former buimess puts a 
period to the existence of old Formercy, who leaves fifteen 
ihuusand frauc^ to Ltonie. Meantime Mougfiraml sets 
up aia wine and spirit merchant. As he has little capital 
ho ob'aiu. Charles's sHnaturc to some bills: As Mou. 
geran 1 is one of tho'ia who cannot do any business without 
diiitking, C larlesanij he get di ink. In this condition ttiey 
intrude them-elves into the company of persons w'no 
are celebrating a wed lia^ at the ssiOe rotfei--liuu.se. They 
aic t'jrne I out. Moiigi-iaqd iiiMs'.. upon ii,;ii.i. the peo¬ 
ple iioxtdav, and ae.oidingly an al-'i.ssis giveri lii:n. 
Cliarles leiiirns home Ut-^, in a very batt.:ri ’ bcwddereil 
run.liti-i-l. His wife hea:’> ivi-.li ferior tliat be i enga-t'-i 
i.i a duel ; but !ier i'.-.trv ar.: disdp ilH -ii-xt tnorninc:, i m 
a.ip.-ara-icc 0 ,“’M.inge-aml, who rs la a g.oat ra<',;or tag 
a-Mres, given Inin wa, a fiilso nu *. Tlu dav m piynient 
a rives t'lr M'jngerand’s b. Is, i.itl the h<>..ler comes to 
C i.irics fiir til! a.iiu nit. Cliaiic, is .-ill tlia peu-ii foi the 
trartvacti'j'i, an I so also i i .\1 1 ig.'r in I. Instead of cofTee- • 
booses. Mo iger.and now ta':ts Ins eisy I'riciiclij public- 
houses. ignites is a lilll" h'ln-k-'d .it li.sl, li.it lie s-a.in 
gi-ts used toil. f!*iarles is at list eio-i-oili-il in a duel on 
iVlon^'L-iand's account, and mven-l/no-.iiirU-d. 

In the sanie huusa wiili the D.irvdlc' , i.i a small rnvm 
among tin: .lors, lived a yuan, i-i.ik-niin, a cinnet- 
inaker, niiii.;d Ju.tn , he was iwi-aty-tivo y’.iv-. of age; 
bulthc si.iipla s.v-'-. I '-s of Iris fa.‘e, and t'u timidity of 
his minncis, matj iii.n appear no mur.: than eighteen. 
Of all tlio loiHur,, he was the only o'le whom (..fio'iiu 
knew even by si'iit. In reading at his windiw hs had 
coutinually sc.'-n L'lonie irirkiii; b.;neatli. Her appear- 
aii'e struck him. At lcii.,lb he got so ac-.-ustome-l to see 
hei.that it was his ody ii!e.isure. II.' .lesired-udcntly 
to sp-ik toiler, to soive her, but dared not make an op- 
pirtiinity. Una lay lit I'ue prorr.ioti>d absence of her 
husband, laaoiiie goes down stairs t.isenk -mine news of 
him. Juvtin seiza-l the oppoitiiity tn offer hisserviccs. 
Alas, he only returns to .in.m.iiice t!ie coming of the 
wojo.led min. In the c.).ifusioii, for Leo-iie faints, he 
is the presiding gcniiis, and his zeal enables him to ac¬ 
quit himself like aimexparienci'd in such sreiies. Chailug'e 
riln-.ss IS long and sevaic, and so reduces* their funds, 
that on Ills recovery they are obliged to change their lodging 
for a meaner oue. His first task, however, is to visit his 
math.ir, who has Imardofhis mischance, an I been ill in 
con-jqnence. She tolls him that she has done all she 
cnuld lor him daring Iris illness ; she had sent lii.ii moiiey 
by the people his wife sent to her, but complains < that 
Leonie should have sent drunken men with her messages. 
Cliarles gaosses j-istly that Mongeraud is at the bottumof 
tliiv. A.s so 111 as thoy -we settled in their new lodging, which 
consists of two attics, Leonie sets her-elt hard to work at 
emhi'iiiilury. The children miss inneh the coinpany of 
.luuin, wlio had made them his friends iniriog their father's 
iliiiess. At len-gt i tlisy -are delighted one day by tho. sight 
of liiin;—he has come to live in the same house. Charles 
d'i's no'hing but play upon the violin, anl plague h'is 
neighiio'iis by perpetu illy playing countrV-dances. One 
d ly, go-ii; I'.ito t-ie eoase, the porter accosts nim, and offers 
liiin liftee-i francs if lie will attend a bridal party as fid¬ 
dler, ala iiouse whe.o a friend of the said porter s is servant. 
Cliarles is olfended at the olfer, and refuses. He goes up 
stairs. His wife’s eves were red. Fot some days the 
state of heafHi of tho little Felix had made her very uneasy; 
she held iiiin in her arms, for she feared he was cold, 
l.iitl.i Laura was running up and down the room blowing 
her fingers to warm herself. Charles was touched by 
tuU picture. “ Certaiuly,” said he, “ if 1 went to this 
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dancv-^fteea francs,—that % Mintthinff^’* He drew 
DOflLfbis vnfei and **aid to bet—** lOU ao not oarafif- 
teen francs in a day, with your needle, do you t” " Alas I 
said she, “ it is with great pain^that 1 earn fifteen tons,” 
but why do you askt *' Wl^—just now—the jiorter 
spoke ta me;—in short he proposed to me ta play nances 
for a urty te>niglit, and offered me fifteen maci for it.” 
Itf oai^ooked at her husband with'anxiety, forhUr ehildren 
were cold, and notiiing seemed to her too painful to do, that 
wottlil procure what was necessarr for them. “ Well, 
iny friend,”«aid shoat lengili, " What did you answerf” 
*' jfou must know that it canid not be very pleasant for 
me to play the poor fiddler; 1 learnt the violin for my a- 
musement, not to play to dancing.” “Yes,“said Leonie, 
sadly, “ I feel all that there is in it which must be disagree¬ 
able to you; but when misfortune overwhelms us, we are 
often glad to turn to those accomplishments we have learnt 
for our arensement as resources. In short you ——I 
refused.” Leooie said nothing, she dropped her eyes, and 
preii^ her littM son to her heart. Charles was hungry; 
he opened a enpboard and found nothing in it but bread. 
He exclaimed,*' where then is the dinner I” “ The linen- 
drwerdid not pay me to day ,- wo have had nothing eUe.” 
" Oeucet that is asorrymeal!—That rascal, Mongerand! 
if we catch him!—To have mein the lurch, after having 
borrowed money too of my——” Charles Ihiishud his sen- 
betVeen his teeth, gnd slowly munched his bread 
for a’bit. Suddenly he got nrf. and exclaimed; “Cerlamly 
1 will gn to this dance,” He goesf and is ushered into a 
room full of people. They are waiting for the future 
bridegroom,for the wcddiiigis notto take place for a week, 
this being merely a prcparalorv rejoicing. At length he 
comes,and Darvillerecognises hlengeran I. _ Charle-siinot 
the only persnn who isnlready acquainted with the reckless 
adventurer, he is recognized al-o liy an acquaintance of his 
wife’s, and the startlm; fict auninn-ed of his bi-ing a 
married man ! He is fiercely lurncd out of the house, and 
Uarville of course ax'compauies him in his ignoniiiiioiis 
exit. ] n the turmoil Mongerand breaks tin; no.e of liis 
biide's uncle with (.‘harles’s violin, and the violin with the 
uncle’s nose, Mongfrniid persuades Charles to forgive 
him fur his ileception upon his mother, and they go to 
console themselves in a public-house. 

Early in the morning ].,conie h -ars some one enter the 
house. She goes down stairs to see if it is her hu-baniJ. 
It is the porter’s friend, come to tell him of the disiiirliancc 
at hismj»ter’s house. T.eonie, hearing of bor husband’s 
dangcr.Talls to the ground. .Tustin, who has been roused 
also, lifts her np and carries her up stairs, while he sends 
the porter for medical assistance. He laid her on the bed, 
still lifeless. He knew not what to do, he despaired, he 
wept, for he thought that Leonie was about to die. Ho 
threw himscifon his knees before her, took one of her cold 
hands in his, and endcavonred to warm it, sobbing out, 

" Ail! do not die, Madame, do not die! -Heaven will not 
always suffer you to be unhappy!” A little voice alone 
answered him ; it was Felix, who awoke complaining, anri 
asked for drink. A bright redness coloured the child’s 
face. Justin had nothing to give, for there was nothing 
there. At length the porter returns with a doctor. The 
surgeon bled I.eonie, and slie recovered from the fainting; 
but only to fall into a state of frightful delirium. .She 
called on her husband; she thought she saw him murder¬ 
ed, and accused Mongi^raud of all their misfortunes. The 
doctor declared that some one must watch by her while 
her delirium luted, and Justin vowed that he would not 
quit her? While Leonie is in this condition, Charles re¬ 
turns. In his despair, he is rushing from the room, to 
throw himself into the canal; but Justin detains liiin. 
/•eouiegets better,hut her poor boy dies; a fact that is 
carefully concealed from the unhappy mother. AsLeonic's 
illness cuts off their only resource in her needle, Justin 
siipplies Charles with money for the necessary things for 
ihe famAy. Money even thus obtained, Charles cannot 
‘fo'^ote to its proper purpose, but spends much of it at 
the ale-honse. Jqptin, with all his simplicity, suspects as 
much, and then purchases the things nimself. Leonie is 
allowed to believe that her husband’s violin, though a 
first, is more fruitful now, and supplies the wants 
of his family. While Leonie is slowly recovering, news 
IS brought her one night that her husband has been arrest- 
I u j? ®he begs Justin to go and look after her 

husband 8 safety. At length Justin returns, but alone. 
Cimries IS safe, but cannot be liberated till the morning. 

‘ And all that is true, is it not, Justin 1” " I assure you 
on my honour. ’ *• On heavens I—I’ve been very illf— 
and my child, my poor chiid, who hu sate up .io try and 


console me my dear child, go to M { wait kt ma 
kiss you again.” " And you will ndl cry any more, 
mamma t” “ No dear Laura.” ** Andyouswill sleep too f" 
“ Yes.” . 

Laura went to bed ; Justin helped the little girl to un* 
dress herself, and then he aaid to Leooie, who seemed 
overwhelmed by the events of tha oight; '* Hew do you 
feel now madame.” “ 1 have sndhred much—io my he^ 
—chest—every where! —but that will go off.” “ You suf¬ 
fer still, I see madame I—Will you grant me one favour.” 
“ A favour !—I—Justin I—alas! iraat can 1 do fiv yon.” 
” Allow me to watch this night near you; to remtin 
there, on that ch.air! You are ill, and if I knew you were 
alone, without help, I should not be able to taste lepoM I 
Here I shall be more easy ! I am responsible for you to 
yonr husband I Madame, you will not refuse me!” Leonio 
remains some moments without answering, and then sho 
murmured, in a voice, in which tliera wiMMnothing of 
solemnity, ‘“Very well! Yes this night—remain near 
mo 1” 

" Leonie seemed overcome, she closed her eyes. Justin 
pleased at being allowed to remain near her, wont to seat 
nimself on a chair a few steps from the bed. He placed 
the light so as not to inconvenience Leonie, and ablndonad 
himself to his reflections, lifting his bead occasionally to 
hear if she slept and strivinifta hear her hreatliing. It in 
three o’clock in the morning. The quiet which till now 
has leigned in the chamber is broken hy soma hollow sighs 
wliinli escape from Leonie. JusUn approached her, and 
asked her what what was the matter, “ I feel very ill,” 
.said the young woman, in a faint voice; “ the event of 
this night has killed me. I had noLstrangth to bear 
it!” “ Ah, Madame, you are ill; I Vtlfij^o and seek for 
help—a doctor!” “ Do not go, Justin—it' would come too 
late. Remain near me —that I inav speak hi you still- 
while 1 have the strcngtii.” ” Oh, Madame, you will 
not die ! do not think sii! Uli, do nut say so!” ” Justin, 
a doctor would lie useless-anil eveiy other help!—My 
life is gone, I feel it.” “ Madame, for pity—Oh, stay— 

I shall be able to help you my»elf—to givo you what you 
want.—This is nothing —a weakness—but not to die—you 
—can it be!”—And Justin ran like a madman about tha 
room seeking Leonio’scustomary medicines; tlieuhccaina 
back, and throwing himself on his knees by the bed-sid^ 
batliiKl her hands with his tears. 

" .lustiii —flo you weep forme? and my child she sleeps, 
ah ' she must not be waked, Laura! Fulix! you will ne¬ 
ver abandon them, .lusliii!” “ Rut, Madame, you are not 
going to die I -Oh ! tell me that you will not die !"— 
Charles will return too late! Justin I thank you fur ail 
that you have done tor me > I should like very much to 
have seen my chilli I my poor Felix I He is no longer ill, 
you told me so I Rut I would yet pray to (lod for him!” 

J-ennic’s voice faileii—it soon became unintelligible; 
at hast its sound ceased altogether, and the hand that 
Justin held grew motionless and cold. 

Charles relurn-s anil finds Justin still kneeling by the 
bed. ^ 

A brother of Leonie, who had gone to sea when very 
.’oiing, returns to hear that his sister is dead. He adopts 
iicr daughter, and offers to get Charles a situation m Ame¬ 
rica. Mongerand persuades him to remain with him. 

Eight yoarsaftcr this period Cbarhs and Mong^raml re¬ 
turn to Paris. They have exhausted all their resources. 
Charles is pale and haggard—Mongerand is untameable 
even by misfortune. Charles visits Pere La Chaise, he per¬ 
ceives an elegant though plain monument. It contains the 
remains of his wife and son. A fresh garland adorns it. The 
appearance of Justin accounts for this care; and ho of¬ 
fers assistance to Charles. Charles only wants to know 
where his remaining child lives. As he quits the ceme¬ 
tery he meets MungCrand issuing from a public house. 
Mongerand accosts him, but he flies his old companion in 
disgust. He seeks his brother-in-law's hoitie. He secs 
his daughter at a window. Charles has not enough eves 
to look aft his daughter with; or rather be looks at ner 
witii his soul as well,—his heart; for a father looks at his 
chiid with all the faculties of his jbeing. Presently Laura 
dropped her eyes upon him; she perceiving a mao in the 
road who has his eyes fixed upon her. 'At first she re¬ 
gards him with a sort of fright, but very soon her (eu 
gives way to compassion. She thinks she jcm tears- in 
the em ftie stranger, and his hands aro joinod end 
stretched towards her. tanrmconcluded that it must bo 
an unfoiannate who asks her oharit^. 

Laura^quits the window for an instant; but presently 
returns and thrown oni a large bit of bread and a smau 
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piece of ffluney, saying " Here! 1 wi$h 1 eoyld give you 

’ more.” • 

, Chatles feitstnick to the heart at receiving alms from 
his (lauitniet. He covered the bread and money with 
kisses and tears, eiclaiming, " I'lunlc;, thanks, dear 
child!’’ •' Mon Dieu ! why do vou weep so, poor man ?” 
said Laura, much moved, “ You should not despair. 
One is not always unhappy. You give me pain. Adieu, 
I will piay to heaven for you!" 

Chandk walked slowly away, when he Ijeard himself 
called. He trembled, tor he knew the voice of Mong6- 
raiM. The quondam soldier was leaning with Ida back 
against a tree, and as Charles came up, he looked at 
him, sneering. " Well!" said he, “you did not expect 
to sec me here; 1 followed^ you because you told me not. 
—1 am in the habit of doing that which is fisrliidden 
me.” “ Will you not leave me to my grief V’ said 
Charles. ‘W^hl,have too often met you on my path!” 
“ 1 have takenw into my head to keep you company." 
" And i can no longer bear it!—It adds to my despair ! 
You are the cause of all my niisfurtuncs ; yon led nie on 
from folly to folly!" “Ah, ah! That Ls good! I was 
the cause that my gentleman loved pleasure, women, the 
table." *“ Without your had counsel I aliould have lis* 
toned to my wife !—I should not have been the cause 
of her death ■" " Do you'>laihw, you grow very tire^ 
tome I” “ And do you know what 1 feel !”—My daugh¬ 
ter has thrown me bread—she took me for a beggar, and 
1 could nut declare myself I I siiall uever more be able 
to press her in my arms and call her my child. Ah, that 
thought makes me desperate-it kills me i—Once again, 
letwemc! Sir, i go this way, go you the other 1” “i 
say, Charles, yott h^e long gaumed a tone, which in 
auother 1 should have chastised i” As be said this, 
Mong^rand placed himself bclorc Charles, so as to bar 
his passage. Charles pushed him rudely away, and 
cemttnued his walk, 

“ insolent!’’exclaimed Mongirand, “if T did not pity 
you—" “ Pity,” cried Charles, turning back quickly, and 
throwing a furious look upon Alongerand,—“ You pity 
me, miserable—this odious wrong alone was wanting! 
'J'akc caie that 1 do not avenge the death of my wife and 
my son I Give me your pistols I”— “Charles, go—1 do 
not detain you,—go j 1 will not follow you.”—“ What! 
coward 1 you can no longer lead me to acts of baseness I” 
“ Coward!" cued Mongerand, his eyes sparkling; “ 11a ! 
you force me to it. Well, let us light, if you will." 

Mongerand took two pistols irom his pocket, assured 
himsult they weiu charged, and gave ono to Charles, 
saying, “Draw back ten paces and firei”—“Fire you 
the first,” answered CharlM, having drawn back a few 
paces.” " Come, damnation ■ Let us fire together, and 
have done!” Charles made signs that lie consented. 
The two scarcely took aim; the two reports sounded 
together; Mongerand heard the ball whistle past his 
ear. Charles received that of his adversary iu his heart, 
fell, and expired faltering out the name of Laura. 

Iiluiig^iand approached Charles, meaning at first to give 
hinPasststance, hut he found that he was dead. He put 
his pistols in his pocket, and departed saying, “ it is a 
pity—he was a good fellow,” 


LETTERS OF THE LATE S. T. COLERIDGE. 

[The Udiowiiig ehractoristic letton were addressed to Mr. 
B. Flower, then Eaitur ot the Cambridge iBlellii^ncor. As 
fragments, buwever slight, ei the mind and history of a 
philosophical poet, thoy bare their value, and will doubtless 
intcrosc our readers. The second of them is without dutu, 
but was written towards the close of the year 17IIS.] 

April I, 1796. 

Dear Sir,—I transmitted you by Mr. B-, a copy 

of my ‘ Conglqnes ad Popufum,’ and an address against 
the Bills. 1 have taken the liberty of‘enclosing ten of 
each,, carnage paid, which you may perhaps an op- 
ppit.opHy of disponiig off for me--if not, give them away. 
Thetfittiis an eighteeQ.penny affair—the other 9<f. 1 have 
likewise'hnclosM tlie numbers that have been hither o 
publish!^ of the ‘ Watchman,'—some of the Pueti p may 
perhaps be ServinsabR to yon in your Tiiat son¬ 

net on the 'gejWtioD of Mr. Wilberforcfi’s JBill in your 
Chronicle the #«ek bhfofe last, wBs^wfitteit ley Bouthey; 
author of' Jemn of Are/ a year and'a half kgh, ud sent 
to my per letter—how tt appeared fnth the ktehignature, 
let the Piagiari^answer* * *. ^ copy of 


my poems; [tliere is a prefl^ to b* added, and a sheet 
of additioaal notes.*] Will you send them to Lunn and 
Oeigfaton, and ask of them Whether they would chooso 
to nave their namea on the title-page as publishers? and 
would you permit me to wiavo yours 1 Robinson, and I 
believ#, Cadell, will be the London pubtishere. Be so 
kind as to send an immediate answer. 

Please to present one of eaejt of my pamnhlets A 
Hall. 1 wish that I could reach the j>erieciio%rof 
style. I think his style the best in the English language 
—if he have a rival, it is Mrs. Barbauld. - 

You have, of course, seen Bishop Watsona '.Apoli^y 
for tho Bible;’ it is a complete'confutation of Paine 
—but that was no diliicult matter. The most formida¬ 
ble infidel is Lessing, the author of * Emilia *Gal»tti.* I 
ought to have written, umu, for he ,is dead. His book 
is not yet translated, and is entitled, in German, ‘Fiag- 
ments of an anonymous Author.’ It unites the wit of 
Voltaire with the subtlety of Hume, and the profound 
erudition of our Lardner. 1 had some thoughts of trans¬ 
lating it with an answer, but gave it up, lut men, whoso 
tempors and hearts incline them to disbelief, should get 
hold of it; and, though the answers are satisfactory to 
my own mind, they may not be equally so to the minds 
of othors. 

I suppase yowhave heard that I am married. 1 was 
married on the 4th of October.^ _ * 

I rest for all my poetical "credit on the Religioui 
Mufitigt. • 

Farewell; with high esteem, yours sincerely, 

S. T. Co-awdcB. 

11 . 

My much-esteemed Friend,—I truly sympatbiJi^WiA 
you in your severe loss, and pray to God that he may 
give you a sanctified use of yonr affliction. The death 
of a young person of high hopes and opeidng faculties', “• 
impresses me less gloomily than the departure of the old. 
To my mere natural reason, tlie former appean like a 
transition ; there seems an incompleteness in the life of 
such a peison, contrary to the. general order of nature; 
and it makes the heart say, 'this is not all.’ But when 
an old mail sinks into the grave, we have seen tlie bud, 
blossom, -and tbe fruit, and tbe unassisted mind droops 
in melancholy, »s if the whole had come and gone. But 
God hath been merciful to us, and strengthened our 
eyes through faith, and Hope m.ay cast her anohor in 
a certain bottom, and the young and old may rejoice 
before God and the Lamb, weeping as though they wept 
nut, and crying in the spirit of faitli, ‘ Art thou not from 
everlasting, O Lord God, my Holy One; We shall not 
die!' I have known affliction. Yea, my friend, 1 have 
been sorely afflicted; 1 have rolled my dreary eye from 
earth to heaven; 1 found no comfort, till it pleased the 
unimaginable high and lofty One, to make my heart more 
tender in regard of religious feelings. My philosophical 
refinements, and metaphysical theories, lay by .me in the 
hour of anguish as toys by tbe bedside of a child deadly 
sick. May God continue his visitations to my sou], bow¬ 
ing it down, till the pride, and Laodicean self-confidence 
of human reason be utterly done away, and I cry with 
deeper and yet deeper feelings, O my soul thou art wretch¬ 
ed. and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked I 

•••••• whose soul is almost wrapped up in • • * 

hath had his heart purified by the horrors of desolation, 
and prostrates his spirit at the throne of God in believing 
silence. The terrors of the Almighty are the whirlwind, 
tbe earthquake, and the fire that precede the still, small 
voire of his love. The pdMilence of our lusts must be 
scattered; the strong-la.i foundations of our p.'ido blown 
up, and the stubbie and chaff of out vamties burnt, 
ere we can give ear to the inspealing voice of mercy. 

‘ Why will ye die?’ , 

My answer to Godwin will be a six-shilliBg octavo; 
and is' designed to show, not only tlm ehsurdities and 
wickedness of hit system, but to depict what appear to 
me the defects of all the systems or morality before and 
since Christ; and to show, that wherein they have been 
right, they have exactly coincided with the gospel, and 
that each has erred exactly where, and in propotfion 
as he has deviated from tha^ perfact canon. My last 
.ehaptor will al$»ck the credulit eupersition, calamities, 
and, hypocrisy of the present nee .of infidels. Many 
things have fallen out^to reteril the work; hut 1 hope 

* These WMds strnck through- 
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that it will appear ah^yWer Chriatmaa, at the Ikrtheat. 
1 have endeavoured to mAa it a cheap book; and it 
will contain as much mdtter as is uauallv sold for c^ht 
AiUittga. I perceive that k the New Monthly Maga- 
aine, we in&dela have it aff hollow. How our ances¬ 
tors would have lifted up their hands at thn modest 
prenosal for making experiments in favour of idolatry ! 
, lAfore the 114th of {nis month I will aend you my 
tndeavoun. It shall be as good as I can make it. 
The following lines are at your servicSt if you approve 
of themg— 

[The lines are those addressed ‘ To a Young Man of 
Fortune,' &c.l 

• •doeeeoeoe 

1 seldom‘see any paper. Ihdeed I am out of heart with 
the Frenclw In one of the numbers of my ‘ Watchman,’ 
1 wrote a remonstrance to the French legislators; it con¬ 
tained fR,y pidities; and the splendid victories of the 
French since that time have produced no alteration in 
them. I am* tired of reading butcheries; and, although 
1 should be unworthy the name of man, if I did not feel 
my head and heart awfully interested in the final event, 
yet, I confess, mv curiosity is worn out with regard to 
the particulara of the process. Tho paper which con- 
taiiiea an account of the departure of your friend, had in 
it a Ronnet, written during a thundenstorm. In thought 
and dfotion it was sul^lime and fearfully impressive. I 
do not remember to have ever read so fine a tmnet. 
Surely, 1 tliought, this burst faom no common feelings, 
agitaM by no common sorrow! Was it yours? 

_ A young man of fortune (his name-)wrote and pub¬ 

lished a book of liorrible blasphemies, asserting that our 
ble&scd Loid d< served his fate more than any malefactor 
ever did Tyburn. (1 pray heaven I may incur no guilt 
by tianscribing it.) And after a fulsome panegyric, Mils, 
that the name of * * * will soon supersede that ofChrist. 
* * * wrote a letter to this man, thanking liim for his 
' admirable work, and solicibng the honour of his personal 
friendship! ' ' 

VV itb affectionate esteem, yours sincerely, 

S. 1'. Coi.ERinox. 

At the close of this week 1 go with my wife and baby 
to Stowey, near liridgcwater, Someisetshire, where you 
will, for the future, jncct to me. Whenever there is 
any thing particular, I shall he tliankfnl for your paper. 

S. T. (5. 

T||e reader may, perhaps, bo curious to see the Son¬ 
net so strongly praised. It is subjoined. There is much 
in it of tlic spirit of Coleridge's own juvenile composi¬ 
tions. 

SONNET. 

To tie Wind: written in a Stormy Ifight. 

Soar, boisterous element! and howling send 
Thy imps of havoc through the low'ring skies, 

Upon thy breath as desolation Oitl, 

to her mischief by the liglitnmg’s glare; 

The gen’ral wreck accords with my despair: 

In whiriiog eddy, a: the leaves descend. 

And frogi its twig the ring-dove's nest is torn; 

The bending oak, of all its foliiigu shorn, 

Reseinbles ms—'tis thus III’ Almighty's blast 
Strips me of every comfort, and my soul. 

By clohds of melancholy overca-t. 

Loves the dark pauses when the thunders roll; 

For then, each peal seems awfully to toll 

Tire knell of all my happy momenta past! 
OeUtbtr^, 1796. ^Monthly Hrpinitory, Sept. 1834. 

ENGLISH Ol’EllA HOUSE. 

Oh Monday wla produced the MiiuntaiM Sylph, a 

liopiantick grand Opera” in two acts, by Mr. fhack- 
eray ; the music by Mr, John Ifarnett- Aife&^lish author 
atid English composer, an English house, aif English com¬ 
pany—all naiifli talent, and no mistake,^ aie powerful re- 
commendatioDs of this performance. But it is yet more gra¬ 
tifying to state that it may well rest its claim to popularity on 
its own merits. It is an exceedingly able and pleasing drama. 
Wild and fouciful enough in its tuper-human agencies; 
there is also snfiicient of the simplidty and. nature of foe 
oortbern Doric U add^a charm of earthly mould. The 
story is that offoe love of Eelia, a sykn (Mus E, mmerj 
for a mortal lover, Deriald f Wilson), preTfonsly en^ 
mnured oi and engaged to JArisf Miss Sometyille), woo 
is in turn hopeksaly foQowed by another swain, Cnnitw 


ty If I I I 

pow*? under thi inflnetiee of JJefa 
L V** fcuribid tndiollignet, already 

too much embroiled by other causes, and a dismal finafo 
seems to be inevitable ; when, by foe aiif of Erfoi^, foe 
sylphid queen (Miss Novelio)', the immortal Eoiitt Ss; as 
sMrtsmen^, winged, and made mortal'imppy: urm 
.mstis and C^ltiie agree to unite and live in or under iho 
sMe tartan for ever. Ofmuma .ii-JS-..- » •••• 

vrenf tHiVO lUIS 

line, leavgtfieir 
lunta'aiid aerial- 

riio alterations, and more partioalarly the omisaion of 
duiWeriM, after the first night; greatly 
impnSVM the piece, and silded to its success, xbe nig sit 
18 Mr. Barnett s first attempt in this line. Considered ao 
a whole, the ^ra ii neither German^ French', yes 
p^kes of both; and has further some Scotch airs cWerly 
mixed up as concert^ music. The overture, which' ought 
refoer to pc called an introduction, seems to have been 
hastily written, and wants character. The transition 
trom the slow movement to tho allegro is abrupt and there 
aiibaects introduced, which is always the 
rattltnf the kreuchsadjllA,. The intiodiictory chiirus to 
the sylph scone is ligBPIRid tasteful, and in the siioa 
scone we have the first example of a Scotch melody 
arranged^ as an accompaniment, at tho same time that 
a recitative or iuvocation is sung over it, which has 
a pretty effect. And in the same way, afterwards a 
hriilal chorus is siiperinducud upon a Highland fling. A 
nieWy of the sylphs, in A majpr, Deep in thfforest 
oell, was sweetly sung, and warmly received. Some of 
foe concerted music is the bstt part of the opera. We 
might particularly mention the scene of the fonnne-teller, 
the stealing ofthe ring and contract, the scarf trio, (which 
reminds us in its latter part of a trio, in D.;n Jua^ and 
tbejlaale. ' 

The ballads are pleasing, though perhaps sometimes a 
little out of place. Thus, the sentimentalism of “ Fare¬ 
well fo the moss-covered mountain” ill suits the character 
which sings that man’s despair is the demon's joy. Still 
the variety introduced between Highland song and th« 
supernatural of the demons has a good effect; nndovety 
succeeding night has shewn how well calculated the 
entire music is to grow upon tha public taste—the surest 
pionf of its intrinsic desert. 

Of the way in which it is executed, we need only men¬ 
tion that Phillips 18 at home, that Wilson urarhles some 
oitiH sweetest melodies, that Miss Somerville sings one 
delightful song, and that Miss Homer was never heard 
to gre-iter advanli^. Wa quote three of the principal 
lyrics as samples ol the words they have to adorn 
" Air.—Donald. 

^ Can’st thou love, yet coldly fly me 1 
Beauteous riddle that thou art! 

Softly smile, and then deny me. 

When I’d press thee to my heart; • 

Like a lovely sportive child, 

Trifling with thy lover's pain. 

Whilst a glance so sweetly wild. 

Tells me I'm beloved again; 

Oh tIT extremes of bliss and anguish 
Mingle in my fever’d breast. 

Now in hopeless woe I languish. 

Then in fancy am most blest. 

Yet my fate I’ll not upbraid. 

For 1 wish nut to be free— 

Since an age of pain is paid • 

By one tender smile from thee." 

" Air.—Jessie. 

Thon art not he, whose looks ofiove 
Did this poor heart beguile; ' 

Thou art not he, who fondly strove 
• To win from me a smile': 

Oh, no! for be would weep to see 
The teen that fall unmarked by thee; 

Thou art not he I thou artnot be ! 

Thmi art not he, who lately vow’d 
For me he'd spurn a throne, 

W hoM ardent glance amidst foe crowd 
Sought mine-Hind mine alone. 

His form is thine, but could it be, 

I Coutde’erbisbMttbecoldtome! 

’ Oh, no, 'tis false—thou art nut he-T’ 
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* Farewall A Ae mountain, 

> , And snit'ligbted vale, 

The mose-boraer’d etreamlet. 

And balm-breathing gale— 

All BO bngl>t. all so fair, 

a uraph might dwell; 
lovely for me. 

’Fv^ell I oh, farewdi! 

'-rfcewelllforhowewotjflr y ■ 

Each aound meeu wne ear, 

* The wild bee and butletfly 
They may rest here ; 

' Hark ! their hum, how it bleiidf 
W itb the deep convent-bell! 

Such straina are of beav*a : * 

Farewell I oh, farewell r’ 

Before condReiing, we ought to bestow aWrty meed 
of applause upm the acting and singing of Miss Novello 
upon Mrs. Oriffillui as the mother of Jeaie, and, indeed, 
upon the whole cast of the opera. The scenery is «tx- 
cellent, and the dresses, machinery, and other attributes, 
of the forgmost order. No wonder that the opera is per¬ 
fectly successful, and increa^M in favour on every re- 
presentatibn. The Dead GumhM continues to live in 
very prosperoiia circumstanoesT^' [Lon. Lit. Gaz, 


CROWDS. 


We had thought of saying something upon crowds un¬ 
der other circumstances, such as crowds at theatres and 
in churches, prowds at executions, crowds on holidays, 
&c } but the interest of the immediate ground of our re¬ 
flections has absorbed us. We will close this article how- 
evei^ with one of the most appalling descriptions of a 
crowd under circumstances of exasperation, that our me¬ 
mory refers us to. On sending for the book that contains 
it to the circulating lihiary, (for though too like the 
truth, it is a work of fiction) we find that it is not quite so 
well-written, or simple in its intensity, as our recollection 
bad fancied it. Nothing had remained in our memory 
but the roar of a multitude, the violence of a moment, and 
a shapeless remnant of a body. But the passage is .still 
very strikbig. Next to the mtilication of finding our¬ 
selves read by the%iany, is tne discovery that our paper 
finds its way into certain accomplished and truly gentle¬ 
manly . hands, very fit to grapple, in the best and most 
Itindlyinauner, with those many ; and to these an extract 
at this time of day, from Monk Lewis's novel, will have a 
private as well as public interest. 

The author is speaking of an abbess, who has lieen 
guilty of the destruction of a nun under ciicurnsmaces of 
great cruelty. An infuriated multitude destroy her, under 
circumstances of great cruelty on their own parts ; and 
a lesson, we conceive, is here read, both to those who- 
exasp^rate crowds of people, and to the crowds that ulmotl 
before they are attmre of it, reduce a fellow-creature to a 
mass of unsightliness. For, though vengeance was here in¬ 
tended, and perhaps death, (which is what wc had not exact¬ 
ly supposed, from our recollection of the passage) yet it is 
not certain that the writer wished us to understand u much 
however violent the mob may have become by dint of find¬ 
ing they bad gone so far; and what we wish to intimate is, 
that a numan being may be seized by his angry fblfow- 
creatures, and by dint of being pulled hither and thither, 
and struck at, even with no direct mortal intentions on 
tiieir parts, be reduced, in the course of a few frightful mo¬ 
ments, to astatewluch, in the present reflecting state of the 
community, would equally ^1 wiA remorse the parties 
Aat regarded it, eUker skis—Ae one from not taking 
care to avoid offeKO, aod the oAer&om not considering 
bow.&r t^ir teseotraent of it might lead a mistake, 
frOEf .whiclc thank heaven, A« good sense and precautions 
tf q^^jparties saved Aeaii on Ac occasion w^allude 

VfltHl^a’e natTative,'*ta7a Mr. Lewis, mreakingof 
yhadtitkep part aninst Ae abbw, and who 
, _ » biy cmelty to Ae pwptoi " created horror 


bade the people^remember th|^e had undergooe no trial 
and advised Aent to leave hefi, punishment tothe Imi«iri- 
tion. All representation! vyere'fruitless; the disturbance' 
grew still more violent, and Me. populace more OBaspentl- 
Invaiodkl Ramirez Rteihfptto convey hiaM 1 ^e^ 
out of toh throng. Wherever be teraed, a band oTribAie' - 
barred hu^paange, and demanded bekbmg delivenuHrir 
to them MR||«loudl]r than bt^^.'' Ruurez ordenvhim 
attendaiilaio cut their way'ArOngh Ae multitudes Op-' 
pressed by numbers, it was imjpii^lc for themtodtew 
their swonis.^ He threatened the nm with tbeerengeance 
of Ae Inquisition : but, in this moment of popular phrstt- 
zy, even Ais dreadful name had lost ib eSeet. Though 


a situation so lerriitie : nut ni spite ot an ms exertions 
and those of the duke, of Don Ramirex and,the archers, 
the people continued to press onwards. They forced i. 
passage through the guards who ptotected their destined 
victim, dragged hea from her shelter, and proceeded to take 
upon her a most summary and cruel vengeaifce. Wild 
with tenor, and scarcely knowing what she said, the 
wretched woman shrieked for a moment’s mercy: she pro¬ 
tested that she was ignorant of the death of Agnes, and could 
clear herself from suspicion beyond the power of donbt. 
The rioters heededmothing but the gratification of tjjcir bar¬ 
barous vengeance, 'fhey refu^ to listen to her: they 
shewed her every sort of insult.Shaded her with mud and 
filth, and called her by the most opprobions appellations. 
They tore her one from another, andeach new tormentor was 
more savage than the former. They stifled wicl* howls and 
execrations her shrill cries for mercy, and dragged her 
Arough the streets, spuruiiig her, trampling her, and treat¬ 
ing her withevery species of cruelty which hate or vindic¬ 
tive fury could invent. At length a flint, aimed by some 
well directed hand, struck her full upon the temple- She 
sank upon tlie grimnd bathed'in blood, and in afewmi--*" 
nittes terminated her miserable cxi-tence. Yet though 
she no longer felt their insults, the rioters still exercised 
theii impotant rage upon her lifeless body. They beat it, 
trod upon it, and ill-used it, till it liecame no more than a 
massof flesh, unsightly shapeless, and disgusting." 

Leigh linnt’t iMndon Journal, 

Mtrstcsi SNETOOTE. —The Minuet of the Oz.—Haydn, 
one day, was not a little surprised at seeing a bntdier 
calj upon him, who being not less sensible than the 
majority of that great composer’s admirers, to the charms 
of his productions, said freely to him —“ Sir, 1 know you 
are both good and obliging, therefore I address you with 
confidence of succeeding in my wishes. You excel in 
all kinds of musical compositions; but I am particularly 
fond of your minuets, and very much wish for a new 
one, for my daughter'a approaching wedding. Haydn, 
always kindly disposed, smiled at this curious instance of 
homage to his talents, complied wiA the solicitation, and 
desired his visitor to call again Ae next day.^ The amateur 
returned at the appointed time, and received wiA gra¬ 
titude the precious gift. Shortly after th<i joyful sound 
of instruments struck the composer’s ear: he listened ; and 
thinking he recognised the passages df his own minuet, 
went to the window ; when he iiebeid a superb ox with 
gilded horns, adorned with fedoons, and surrounded by an 
ambulatory orchestra, which presently stopped under his 
balcony. The butcher knockeA at the door : wh;^n be¬ 
ing admitted, he respectfully' j^proached_ Haydn, and 
again expressing his admiratioiv ended hii^^toeech by 
saying, *‘^ir, you have done me a very great^^pour; and 
I thoughra butcher c aid not better express Vis thanks 
for so beantiful a composition as yonr minuet, thaq by 
presenting you with Ae finest ox in his poifipssion: I 
therefore request your acceptance of this." He-wrsisted 


in pressing tMoBering upon the composer, till, aiieCied by 
the frenkriUMnisity wiA which it wtu ut:^, he accepted 
the living''presenL From that day, ine i(#uet written for 
the butchet, was known throughout VieoMby the appel¬ 
lation of tht Minuet of tho Ox. 

A co«iPi.BTai VET poaEU»o’Aiiww»«-~'* -Dfd you or iKd 


ttimanmurdeynt. Agnes, too iqdigimtMn «t uiouob was 
tthndibly testW^'jAat it see|^K;^^'.|^blo to hear,, 
heconcluiMW, •TnodpanisiaD InoreriMIs^A evory mo- 
aenu At magA « nwtiAdt M,viuei|»tedaiiDftL Aat 
he prioTosesliawd he givMup lo.timir An Don 

Uainx poOTTaly itliHed A' hA>i^> Sven jAmaa 
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ENGLISH AND INDIAN CLIMATES. 

FOr'^'^E OALCtlTTA LITERARY GAZETTE. 

There are aome who ridicule the idea of the 
mind being affected by the aspect of the weather, 
and contend that such sensitiveness, when it does 
exist, is 'an-indication of a weak understanding and 
uiseased body. But I entertain a very dili'erent 
opinion. In Europe, indeed, many people are like 
living barometers, being able to tell the direction 
of t^e wind before getting oitt of bed in the 
m oriiing, sinking inijp despondency on the rising 
o ' a fog, and receiving intimation of every fall of 
rain, several hours before its occurrence, from an 
attack of rheumatic pains or of nervous irritation. 
Persons of this kind -are to be pitied or rather 
laugbteil at, their morbid sensibility usually owing 
its origin to an effeminate and luxurious mode of 
life, and to the workings of a gloomy and disor¬ 
dered imagination. Their feeling^ are very differ¬ 
ent from those of the individual of sound intellect 
and sound constitution, whose mind acquires a 
sombreness or a vivacity in consonance with the 
prevailing aspect of the season'and weallier. This 
susceiitibility, thougli it may often be inconvenient 
and distressing, is rather desirable than otherwise, 
as it always belongs to that temperament which is 
essential to a taste for the fine arts, and for all the 
highest and best embellishments and accomplish¬ 
ments of human nature. The man who is equally 
insensible to tlie enlivening iuRuence of a truns- 
}iarent atmosphere and brilliant sun, and to the 
depressing (unver of a dense fog and darkly cloud¬ 
ed sky, may he a very good mathematician, an e.x- 
ccllent linguist, or a profound antiquarian; hut his 
opinions and jud;*!ncnt will be worth little, on sub¬ 
jects connects with the exercise of taste and ima¬ 
gination ; and it may safely be pronounced that he 
will feel ii^iffcrent to pursuits demanding the ex¬ 
ercise of those gualities for their successful culti¬ 
vation. 

But the truth is, I believe, that every one, with- 
out itau^ption, is more or less affected by the pre¬ 
vailing state of the tveather. People, not in the 
habit of analyzing thely feelings, should they ex¬ 
perience ipiy unaccotmtable depicssion or exhila¬ 
ration of mind, are disposed to attribute R to some 
self-evident anA tangible cause connected with 
their htf^its of Rfe. The man who is in a gloomy 
ihoqi^, iIHll explain it by saying that he sat up too 
late or slept too, little the preceding g^ht; while, 
on some othqf occasion, when he happens to feel 
particularly cheerful without knowing why, he 
will satisfy himself with the belief that he enjoys a 
presentiment of . gpod fortune. Probably in both 
instances the |rkoIe may be referred to the opera¬ 
tion of the sampling atmosphere. ^ ^ 

Whole nations tfeve their characters itiadifiea bk 
peculiarities of .climate, llie French and Italiai^ 
are remarkable foir«i|aiety df disposition and liveli¬ 


ness ofUmcy; whihiib on the othw haniL the Ger¬ 
mans, the Dutch, the English, and the %at^| 
possess much comparative sedateness of 
and gravity of mind. But the c^itrast 
more striking when two similar classes of peopW’ 
am compared together. How little does the talka¬ 
tive, musical, and frolicsome Italian fisherman, 
re«i-mble the taciturn, austere, and,^lancholy one 
of the Shetland and Orkney Isknda ! Thetr re¬ 
spective occupations are precisely alike, hut the 
first pursues his business among the beautiful bays, 
upon the calm sea, and under the transparent 
atmosphere of the Mediterranean, while *the latter 
is employed upo« l|||||^leut ocean seldom visited 
by the sun, and is mmy liable to be assailed by. 
fogs, rain, furious, tides and tempestuous weather. 

From what has already been said it may appear 
that 1 am ready to pronounce that climate to bo 
the best which enjoys the greatest proportion of 
sunshine, supposing of course that tlfef'.teifipera- 
tiire is moderate, and the country naturally a 
healthy one. India has its full share of uncloud¬ 
ed skies, but is not adapted to the constitutions 
and habits of Europeans, and therefore its genial 
atmosphere can be enjoyed by its native popula¬ 
tion only. But it is doubtful whether a long suc¬ 
cession of fine and serene weather constitutes the 
most desirable and agreeable feature of climate, 
at least in a region where cinlization has made any 
progress. Were it my present purpose to point out 
the influence exerted upon mankind in gipieral, by 
the nature of the atmosphere with which they 
happen to lie surrounded, I might say that tho 
more severe and uugenial it is, the more enlight¬ 
ened and industrious they are likely to become. 
When a climate is cold, rainy, tenipcstuoiis, aiffl 
changeable, the iiigoiiuity of the inhabitants is 
exerted to counteract these bad qualities by securi ng 
the means of dume.stic comfort, increasing the cou- 
vuiiiencesof life and addingas much as possible to its 
embelUshment Oneiinproveracntsuggests another, 
and when the demamls of necessity havefheeu 
supplied, taste steps foiward and points out in 
what manner utility is to be crowned and perfect¬ 
ed by the super-position of ornament. Many in¬ 
stances might be brought forward to shew how 
indolent and degraded a people are liable to be¬ 
come, when the climate in which they live is so 
lenient that few or no defences are requisite against 
its severity, and the soil so productive as to yield,.. ■ 
the necessaries of life almost wj^hont cultivation.' 
S/jain is a country which answers this descriptioa«r , 
and its inhabitants compose the most slothful, s^ 
ritless, and unimproving popultl^ou in Europe. - 
Nearly the same thing may be said of ftaly ini^; 
the Mediterranean islands. In Cuba, one, “ 
labor will produce a month’s 8ubsi.ste«ce, as 
climate, in the interior, is so fine that 
the lower class usually live under a root tettip 
walls. But tb(ey sleep sixteen or ssiren6ew lick,_ 
daily, and smoke segars'therestof their tiaki Ou 
the other hand, in Bri|dn, Sweden, Oenroadriupd 
Norway, where the seasons are severe, t^pestuoua 
and fmeertain, the peasantry are industrious, neat 
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an tl\,eir habits, enlightened and respectable. But 
«s it is not my intention to enter into generl!^ spe- 
ci^ations, these remarks may be considered a 
digression, and 1 will therefore return to the imme¬ 
diate subject of this essay—vist. the influence of 
climate upon our personal happiness and enjoy¬ 
ments. j;. , 

The elimm of Britain has always ha(Ln bad 
reputation. * A foreigner humorously rsma^ that 
it muK.be one of the worst in the world, because 
the people never fail to congratulate each other 
when the weather happens to be fair and serene. 
.However it is reported that Charles the Second, in 
speaking of climates, pronounced that to be ^he 
best in which ^e could go abroad the greatest 
number of day^n the year, and the greasiest 
number of hours in the day, withput experiencing 
personal injury or inconvenience,*'and that this 
advant^e belongs in a preeminent degree to Eng¬ 
land. Hi^ Majesty, entertaining such opinions, 
must have made very light of a tl^orongh wetting, 
' •or even of a Scotch mist; otWgreat encrease in 
the humidity of the atmosphere of our native 
country must have taken place since the date of 
his reign. Lord Byron desedbes things as they 
are in modern times, when speaking of England 
he aays, 

“ I like the climate when it is not rainy. 

That is, tkree months in every vear." 

But I wish to make it appear that a moist atmos¬ 
phere, cold seasons, and occasional tempestuous 
weather, under particular circumstances,very much 
encrease the number of the enjoyments of those 
who are exposed to their influence. 

Variety forming one of the most desirable in¬ 
gredients in human existence, it will readily he 
admitted that a changeable climate produces a 
good deal of it. Nothing is mor.: tiresoinu th.in to 
live in continual sunshine, whether the expression 
be taken literally or metaphorically. We feel lit¬ 
tle interest on awakening in the morning when 
we know what kind of atmosphere its dawn will 
unyeil to us ^ and our days lose their individuality 
when they present one unvarying aspect during 
the lapse of many weeks or months. The inha¬ 
bitants of those regions which enjoy the greatest 
proportion of clear and serene weailicr lead a Ian- 
guid and spiritless kind of life. 

The Italians, the Sicilian's, and the South Ame¬ 
ricans have no idea of those delightful ricissitudes 
of feeling to which the English are daily exposed, 
because of the variableness of their climate, and 
of the numberless little comforts which are culti¬ 
vated among them and enjoyed with a zest in coti- 
•c^ence. 

The pleasures of a blazing fire are more durable 
and animating than those atTorded by a contem¬ 
plation of the brii^test sunshine. The lustre of 
chandeliers has in the eyes of most people, greater 
attraction than that of the moon and stars. The 
confined area of a well furnished apartment is found 
to be better adapted for the purposes of social life 
than agtep^ve groves or flower covered fields; 
and giace^uUy suspended window curtains hate a 
monp pleelinir effect and comfortable appearance. 
thait.lM lmnging clouds, even though the dye of 
ihe^lapf richer than.^hat of the 

teiraVTal draprajes. Such is the mmstic scenery 
t|ij$wpeculiar4o\ii bad diipate^ fee nothing of 

can exist'ib a good one, takih|^>the term 
common acceptation. The high .tempe-a- 
<# |i|ig*ofth<»e ttS>ons which bwdt.tn per^hal sun¬ 


shine renders a fire insup^rtable; the necessity 
of promoting a free circuialioo of air causes the 
people to build houses as large as bams and as 
open as cattle-sheds; ani they dare not exclude 
the gloopi of night by wmdow curtains, lest their 
folds should afiford an asylum for mosquetoes and 
cockroaches. • 

But even the cold, changeable climate of Bri¬ 
tain affords, at certain times and within certain 
limits, most of those enjoyments which arc often 
supposed to be found exclusively -under the skies 
of more genial and more southern zones. Admit¬ 
ting the correctness of Lord Byron's versEs above 
quoted, are not three months of summer annual¬ 
ly, sufficient to satisfy the desires of the enthu¬ 
siast in brilliant skies, sunny fields and balmy 
breezes ? The securities of the most northerly re¬ 
gions of Europe are interrupted, once a year, by 
periods of warmth and brightness which make na> 
ture.for a time, assume neaily all the splendor and 
beauty that always distinguish her costume in 
countries lying wjthin the tropics. The inhabitant 
of Britain frequently will find his own sea-s'calm 
enough for pleasure sailing. • and for water-musi¬ 
cal parties, in the stile of the Italians, he will 
often experience a degree of heat and glare that 
make the shades of a grove desirable anu agree¬ 
able,—the evenings will prove so serene as to 
admit of his dining or supping under an arbour 
in his garden; and the nights may now and then 
be sufficiently warm to give him an opportunity 
of sleeping on a .terrace outside of his house and 
under the canopy of heaven. 

'When the approach of winter puts an end to 
these privileges, different and equally agreeable 
ones will succeed them. Tempestuous weather, 
storms of snow, and severe cold, produce the an¬ 
tidotes ; and wiiile they confine ua within doors, 
they teach us new enjoyments, and are the means 
of calling into play new energies and new resopre- 
cs. An English writer, of some celebrity, thus 
eulogizes a winter evening. " Surely every body 
is aware of the divine pleasures which attend a 
winter’s fireside, candles at four o’clock, warm 
hearth vugs, a fair tea-maker, shutters closed, 
curtains flowing in ample draperies on the floor, 
whilst the wind and rain arc raging audibly 
without.” 

Independently of that encreased activity of 
mind and liveliness of spirits which are produced 
in most persons by the influence of a cold climate, 
there is nothing to prevent one from adopting 
and following any particular mode of life which 
may appear most agreeable to him. The inhabi¬ 
tant of the tropics cannot take exercise out of 
doors during the day—regard for health i^liges 
him to retire early to sleep—and the same reason 
makes him perhaps unwillingly quit his conch at 
the dawn of mornin„'. No restrain ts of this kind 
exist in even the most dreary regions of the north ; 
and life there consequently is animated and effi¬ 
cient in proportion to their absence. 

It is remarkable that the habits of civilized roan, 
are in most -instances directly opposed to those 
which appear to be taught and inculcated by 
nature. The .untutored savage regards the aji- 
proach of darknesa.as a signal that he should re¬ 
sign himself to sleep, and conceives that neither 
eontersatioq nor business can be ifanied on with 
propriety during the gloom and silence of the 
nigot.' But the refined jnbabitants of cities agree 
in making the evening the scene of their choicest 
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enjoyments, and piOlonging those beyond the 
midnight hour. ’nM spirns rise, as the day 
declines, and all that is elegant, ornamental and 
attractive in social life u called into dlay by the 
etimulus of an atmo^ihere of artinciu tight. 
Fashion is not the sole arbitress here, ’the man 
o^science chooses night for his time to study—the 
author finds it the most suitable one for compo- 
tidh—the musical amateur selects it for his con¬ 
certs—and the domestic circle concentrates itself 
into closer union and companionship on its ap¬ 
proach. A partiality for late hours is universal 
among civilized people, wherever the character of 
the climate in which they live admits of their safe¬ 
ly and fearlessly indulging in them. 

Probably the pleasures of winter are much 
heightened, to those who have the means of en¬ 
joying theih, by the reflection that they are arti¬ 
ficial. Man is such a power-loving creature that 
nothing gratifies him more than the idea of being 
the architect of his personal condition, of coun- 
iteracting nature, and of improving bis comforts, 
and (producing ncvv sources of happiness by the 
evercise of his o.vi\ ingenuity and coiitrivanre. 
The contrast between a w»rm, well lighted, and 
handsomely furnished apartment, and the cold, 
dark, and barren face of nature, during winter, is 
so strong and startling that it can hardly fail to 
awaken m the observer a high sense of those ca¬ 
pacities, which enable the human species to plan 
and execute such a variety of useful, convenient, 
and ornamental additions to the material world. 

It is true, mdeeed, that the European inhabi¬ 
tants of tropical climates are surrounded with hu¬ 
man contrivances to alleviate the heat, and ame¬ 
liorate their condition in regions where nature 
tells them in a hundred different ways that th ■>' 
are unprivileged intruders on the burning soil. 
But the dififcrence is that in cold or temperate 
countries, our ingenuity not only neutralises the 
disagreeable peculiartics of the atmosphere but 
actually renders them indirect sources of enjoy¬ 
ment : while the means which we employ within 
the tropics to keep ourselves cool, often prove 
altogether inefficient, and thus, as it were, force 
upon our attention the existence of those very 
evils, to which we expect them to make us insen¬ 
sible. But every climate exerts at times a de¬ 
pressing inllueuce upon the human spirit, and the 
grand secret of regulating the mental barometer, 
lies in the ^refinement and cultivation of the un¬ 
derstanding, and the continuous and absolving 
interest arising from a steady attachment to some 
useful persuit or elegant accomplishment. 

H. 

• —... 

SONNET, 


Tkott Sun, that rules! all luy steps by day 
And by Imagination’s borrowed light 
Shinest like l)ian on me in the night, 
t.ook down upon me with a fixed ray. 

As Fhcebus erst his sorrow to allay 
Shone og Leucothoe’s grave with all his might. 

Do thou, beloved, bless me with thy sight 
And chase this host of troubled thoughts away. 

Lwlr on me, loveliest, with thy smiling eyne, 

'i’was eyne like tliine first drew the angels down: 
Look on me, loveliest, with a cheerful mien. 

Hut O! ierbear to kill me with a frown. 

Not home to wanderers o’er the pathless sea 
is half so grateful as thy sight to me. 

Seaartk * A. 


“ Ah little Chink ttM gay Uceutlm proud 
Whom ploasure, power, and aflhwaee suiround, • * 
They who their thoughtless hours in giddy sodrth 
And waaum, often ciw riot wsste. 

Ah t Httle think they while they dsnoe along. 

Row many foel this vary moment death 
And alt the sad variety of paint 
How many tink in the devouring flood. 

Or more devauring flume; how mans Meed 
By ahameful vartuica botwint man Uid^aan.'* 

CHAPTER 111. * 

They who have been sailing about on the eaat 
coast of England know where Hosely Bay is, anti 
that in a dirty winter night with the wind any way 
from the eastward it is by no means a deniable 
ruudstead. v** 

At tbe time alluded to, the north eea firat used 
often to rendezvous there, and when we anchored, 
there were about thirty se^ of ships of all classes— 
from a three decker down to a Collier Sjoop, ridiqg 
in it. 

It was a beautiful winter evening. The briW* 
liancy of the setting sun that had lingered long in 
the western horizon bad disappeared—and the 
solemn twilight had given place to the sombre 
shades of night—when the shrill whistle of Mr. 
Kimber the boatswain followed by the tjfawling 
“ all bands up anchor, hoy”—repeated by half a 
dozen minions of quarter deck despotism yclepped 
boatswain mates, called the crew of the Beetle to 
the Capstan bars, nippers, and messenger. It might 
be about 7 o’clock, the flood tide bad made, and 
the moon was just peeping out over the distant ho¬ 
rizon, and the hills on the coast were barely dis¬ 
tinguishable. By the time anchor was up it was 
a clear frosty moonlight night. The outline of the 
coast was clearly defined against the distant clouds 
and Orfordness light glittered through the frosty 
atmosphere, bright as the evening star—a gentia 
breeze from the westward scarcely rippled the sur¬ 
face of the water; the moonbeams were dancing 
gaily on the ocean and looked like a stream of 
molten silver. 

A long undulating sea that sailors call a ground 
swell was setting in from the eastward. The bright 
yellow sides of the men of war broken into a sort 
of checker hoard appearance with the huge rows 
of artillery that grinned through their port holes, 
glittered gaily in the moon-light. Many of them 
^d bands playing—and as the stately vessels rose 
and fell upon the sluggish wave, and their taper¬ 
ing spars waved across the moon’s disk, one could 
almost fancy that they were animated and danced 
instinctively to the cadence of the music. 

A number of merchant vessels of aU sorts got 
under weigh with us—a few tacks threadmg 
through the fleet soon carried us past the men of 
war, and the heavy sailing merchant vessels were 
left behind us (for the Beetle* was a vixen on a 
bowline) and all around was silent, serene and 
beautiful. The solemnity was only broken at inter¬ 
val, by the tittle splash at the bows of the vessel, the 
plumping of the lead and the song of the leadsman 
as from time to time he song or rather howled out 
his quarter less seven. 

1 was pretty well recovered of the wound I luid 
received, and was idling about the deck upon 
crutches enjoying the beauties of the evening and 
calculating upon seeing Sheemess next day. 

As we approached the narronT channel called 
the Swiu—thn breeze began to freahen, and as 
it was not ioteaded to go w into it in thfl night 
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time, the Kuyals, flying Jibb, and top Gallant 
saila.Vere taken iiif—His Majesty’s ships are not 
glTotred to keep under weiifli in the Swin during 
thJ night except in cases of emergency. 

I don’t half like the look of the night, said Old 
Tomahawk the master, to the pilot, after grinning 
for five minutes over the weattier gangway—during 
which time he had ground his quid to a mummy— 
1 think it is ^oing to !»c foggy and thclse nasty 
puffs sound as hollow as an empty teir Butt. 

“ I have been thinking so this some time” answer¬ 
ed the pilot, “ and we are in an awkward berth here 
•to anchor, right in the way of these Northward 
bound ships.” “ What are you croaking about bid 
Blow hard,” said the first Lieutenant to the Master, 
" has the cat’s t9H been hard atanuto to day»or have 
the pigs been taking a reef in, that you are afraid 
to beat through the Swin in a night clearer than the 
brightest day you ever saw among your Shetlanti 
Ishonds.” ,01d Blow hard, however, was right for 
while they were yet talking Orford ness light be- 
*«came obscured, and a Scotch Smack that passed 
us under press of canvas disajjpeared astern in 
a twinkling literally lost in the fog. 

” Shorten sail sir, if you please” said the pilot to 
the first Lieutenant, “the sooner the better; we must 
try to get her well over on the sunk, out of the way 
of these running ships? one crack from one of them 
with this breeze would send the old brig to the 
bottom like a 32 pounder. 

The next moment we were enveloped in a cloud 
of fog as thick as butter milk. 

None of your Ossianic ghostly mists that you 
might count the stars through, hut a regular built 
palpable cloud, so thick that you might have rut 
It with a knife—one that you could not have seen 
the sun through if it had been shipped on the 
royal mast heacl for a truck. 

‘‘All hands shorten sail/Mr. Kimbcr, bear a hand” 
were issued from the Quarter Deck, and in an 
instant the cluelines, bnntlincs, clucgaraets and 
doum hauUs, were manned. ” Uiie hand stand by 
the anchor” was the next order. All ready forward 
Sir, haul-taut, “Starboard” drawled the pilot “ keep 
her away, we must get shoaler water, we arc only 
in mid channel yet.” “Starboard,” answered the 
helmsman. “ Hard a port for God’s sake; port your 
helm,” roared half a dozen voices from the fore¬ 
castle, pnd the next moment a heavy ship shot past 
us like an arrow, so close that some of her yards 
touched ours; had she come in contact with us, 
one or both must have gone down. Not a wor;! 
was spoken on board either Vessel, till she was 
past, when old Tomahawk drily remarked, “ that'.s 
a close shave your beggars, Itn hluwed if it ant." 

The breeze had freshened now to half a gale 
—and the helmsman having put the helm down 
when the noise was made from the Fore-castle, 
the vessel come round; the courses were hauled 
up and she filled on the larboard-tack. 

We had not stood many minutes on this tack 
when the rattling of bells, tinpots and drums 
warned us that we were close to a number of 
ships but whether at anchor or under weiglg we 
c«uld ,i|i| tell, so tacked again to stand out 
“ The best laid plans of men and 
a glee.” So did out^- for instead of 
gwms out amongst them, first hiM^ng up, then 
^t£ng upon f wind, guided oitljr, jtiie sounds 
^ the bells &c. as they were hea^ 'first in one 
;^in^on, and then in another, we^last got 
qi^dered and such a rattlin|(^'«houti^andtil(>w* 


ing of horns in every dire^on at no great dis¬ 
tance convinced us wo hs^^ot into the centre of 
a fleet, and were glad to bnng up for fear of ac-, 
cideiits. t 

Scarcely had the cabK been bitted when a 
dreadful crash was heard close a head of us, a 
few shrieks of terror, and a gurgUng in the watpr, 
and all again was silent; the«fog cleared away a 
little and showed us a large ship coming undA a 
cloud of canvas dead before the wind, Ipoming 
as large as Beachy-head in a fog, and; steering 
directly for us. “ A sail right a head, Sijg, coming 
j lliis way” shouted a dozen voices at once. • “ Hail 
I her”cried the pilot “let the carpenters stand by to 
cut tlie cable round the Capstan”. Down she came 
like a moving mountain. “ Hail her” roared the pi¬ 
lot again. Twenty pair of lungs were exerted in an 
instant to make her alter her course, but in v^ain. 
“Good God (roared the Captain as he jumped on 
the bitts,) we are gone, we are gone to a certain^; 
look at this, fire at her Gentries, fire at her I sky, 
cut away the boats catch hold of her bob.stays; 
men save yoursofves.” She was so near usothat 
1 could distinctly hear the ."oise of the water 
at her bows. Crack went two muskets which I 
suppose attracted their attention, for she imme¬ 
diately hauled up and as our cables were Cut, our 
head veered in the same direction as the stranger’s. 
As her side ojiened we saw she had no bowsprit; 
and as soon as she came to the wind, crash 
went her fore-mast over board, and in its fall 
carried away our jibboom, sprit-sail yard and 
fore top gallant mast and sent half a dozen sai¬ 
lors swimming. It jirovefl to be a large ship bound 
to the Baltic. She had run on board of a loaded 
ship, the Betsy, of Sliiclds, and cut her in two. The 
Betsy went down in an instant and every soul pe- 
ri.slied. Tills was the crash we had heard. 'iW 
families, passengers on board of her were drowned 
in their cabins. The shock had carried away the 
ship’s bowsprit, and 1 suppose damaged the fore¬ 
mast. 

The fog gradually cleared away a little, but the 
wind howled with increased fury. We caught a 
glimpse of Orfordnes.s light and the pilot thought it 
advisable to run back to Hasely Bay, and anchor 
I near the men of war. The clo.se reefed topsails were 
set, and as we approached the fleet of men of war 
we were caught in a snow storm which again 
obscured every thing, and we were obliged to take 
in sail for fear of getting foul of sorao of them 
—all hands were straining their eyes, trying to 
penetrate the gloom, and discover where the ships 
were. 

The water appeared very smooth all at once, and 
a vessel under close reefed tup-sails running „be- 
fore the wind was reported, by the look-out men 
upon our starboard bow. “ Very good” said the pilot 
“ keep her away, wt will anchor when she does, for 
I dare say she is well acquainted and is running in 
shore fora good birth.” »• 

“The ship is on shore! the ship isa-shois!” 
roared a man who was out stowing the jib. “ Hard a 
starboard, square the main yard,” were issued from 
the Captain, Officers, and Pilot all together—every 
thing was let fly at once, notwithstanding which 
the smart little craft wore round like a top, so 
close to the beach that the rudder touched the 
gravelly bank, and so steep was it; that I think I 
could have jumped from the taffrail on to the dry 

land-” Eeaw-Eea^” screeched an astonished 

donkey, who I suppose was a little surprised, and 
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no doubi; laughing in hit sleeve, to see a man- 
of-war chasing a mai^o tower, which the sup¬ 
posed ship under closAjreefed topsail turned out 
m be, ana. we even dislirbed some sheep, for we 
distinctly heard their bflls as they trotted away 
from the beach. 4 

V For Gods sake,” said the Captain to the Pilot, 

* " let us get our ancbardown, some where or other. 
I tffink we are doomed to destruction this night, I 
wish I v^as fairly into the North sea agun.” 

After a good stretch off dnder a press of canvas 
the Brig was anchored, the sails furled, extra grog 
served out, the watch set, and all hands thought 
of enjoying a few hours* repose. 

As the wind increased the sea rose; and in an 
hour the cable was reported stranded; another 
and another anchor was let go, {o try to hold her 
fast—but the gale still increased, and the sea rose 

* to such a degree that it completely buried the liHlc 
Brig—^whole seas came over the bows and made 
their way over the tafrail. All hands were on deck, 
the sivk, the lame and the laay, the hatches 
batfeded down; and althr)Ugh every thing was 
done to ease her, it was evit|cnt she could not ride 
long; in shprt it vvas quite a treat to get up the 
rigging, fori;lie seas broke over her in such quick 
succe-ssion, that it was difficult to breathe,and next 
to impossililc to hold on. The cables were at last 
cut, and away we went before the wind. The wea¬ 
ther was now quite clear and the pilot was trying 
if he could run into Uanvich for shelter. As we 
passed the largo ships, one liiie-of-bnttle ship was 
lying athwart another which was totally dismast- 
.’(l. t)n board of them upwards of thirty men 
were killed, and a gre.it many wounded. Four¬ 
teen sail of merchant vessels weie seen at 
daylight, lying on their Iie.itn end-, o.i the 
shoals, i. that bound the Swiii. M-ist of the 
crews penshed. One was in fl lines, ilasts, 
spafs, sails, casks and clie-ts cover.-d the surface 
of the water. This dreadful night was followed 
hy a b'-aiitiful morning, and by 10 o'clock the Bee¬ 
tle aceom|)ai)ied by a frigate had the dismasted 
line-of-baltle ship lu tow, j.ioceediiig to Sheeriicss 
for repairs before a tine fair wind and a smooth 
sea. We arrived safe in two days afterwards. The 
first time I landed 1 look the liberty of bidding 
adieu to the Beetle. In three months after she 
foundered at sea, and every soul pen..iied. 


SO\G. 

Forget thee?— ran I e’er forget 
Those di earns of days gone by, 

IV lien life was in its spring-tinm yet 
And hopes were warm and high— 

When love was like the pure chaste flame 
Upon a holy shrine- 
When in my Issart one only name 
Was garnered—it was thine! 

Thou wert the idol of tny dream. 

The thought of waking hours; 

The sun-beam of life’s early stream, 

The brightest of its flowers! 

The incense lingers round the shrine 
Although the^flame is fled, 

Thus memory's fondest thoughts are thine 
Though love be diilled and dead. 

♦ 0, K. R. 
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It is unnecessary to dwell particularly on the 
causes, which have led to the protracted suspen* 
sionof English plays among us { suffice it that they 
may be comprised generally under two heads 
of foreign monopoly, and a holding aloof fit of 
waywardness on the part of the leading amateurs, 
which threatened to be as long as the trance of the 
seven sleepers. The last eighteen months, accord- 
tnjW, may be considered as a sort of dark or* 
miiulle age in the history of the English Drama in 
Calcutta, where nothing but the to/itian of melo¬ 
drama me the charms of foreign art could be 
toleratea, by the “ groundlings” on the one part, 
or the dilletanti on the other. As regards Vaude¬ 
villes and Italian Operas, we are the last in the 
world who would murmur at their legitimate reign 
among us. On the contrary, wo should be glad if 
it could be rendered permanent, always provided 
did not entirely set aside, or absorb the sap and life 
of our vigorous home-bred Drama. 

At length matters came to such a pass, that the 
question was not play or no play, but theatre or no 
I theatre; seeing that the tcipple of the Tragic and 
Comic muses, sacred to so many cherished recol¬ 
lections was not merely getting into a state of 
decay, but occasioned apprehensions that it might 
ere long be classed with cloud capt towers, and 
solemn temples of the past, which have dissolved 
and left not a wreck behind. Things having 
reached this melancholy crisis, the “ late remorse 
of love,” would appear to have come over the 
hearts of our amateurs; and it was determined to 
get up one of Shakespeare’s best and most popular 
plays, for the benefit of the house. That it had 
been the last with generations long since in their 
graves, and still continues to be so in our own 
time, sufficiently demonstrates that it is the first. 
One gveat reason that it should be so, is the fresh 
general nature with which it is fraught. In real 
life, we seldom find events resolving themselves 
into pure tragedy or comedy. The sad and the 
gay, the momentous and the frivolous, on the great 
stage of human experience are intimately associ¬ 
ated, and in this fine Drama they are accordingly 
harmoniously hlended. What excellent beepmg 
I all the characters respectively are in, and what 
I striking contrasts they yet form throughout! Wie 
I have the astute mascuhne-minded but apprehen- 
' sive monarch, falling into the sere, the yellow leaf^ 

! with a mind dashed with bitterness at the thoughts 
of an heir to his throne and his renown, whom he 
, deemed little better than an abandoned profligate. 

I We have the seeming wild and thoughtless, but 
shrewd, aspiring, and in some respects, noble- 
minded, but after all, esscntiiClly selfish young 
Prince, a wavering sapling—that was to strengthen 
into a firm and lofty oak. Wo hare the factious and 
crafty Worcester, the blunt, bold, choleric, sanguine 
Hotspur, and his sweet confiding wife. But not to 

* Ws mooh reTTOt that Hlnem kept tu at bama on the 
eveniDR of the Performanre of Henry IV. for we wen aami- 
oua to aee how the new Falttaff would euccoed and intended 
to hare written a careful eriticum on the occaeiun. The ex¬ 
cellent acting of the amateur alluded to in other parts tnnde 
u* cunoui to see him in this. We have heard ttfua rcurions 
quarters a very favorable report of Ui' pcrfiSiuanji#. Our rea- 
dera will have no cause to regret tlir abwnco of aeridqno Amn 
onr |wn pen as its place Is so ably and obliginfiT supplied by 
onrtonespondent—Eo. , 
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detain the reader too long with reference to that 
which without any comment hf ours must be^io well 
knonm to him already, we now come to the richest 
phim in the whdie olio, the inimitable Fnlstaff 
with his amusing satellites, the bullying Bardolph, 
the easy good natured Mrs. Quickly, the conveni¬ 
ent GadskiU, and that shadow of nullity Francis 
with his “ anon anon Sir.” These all move before 
us each welcome, and each in his way 'harmoniz¬ 
ing to the general effect. 

Although we have throughout a racy flavour 
- of the olden time with the delightful whim 
and festive enjoyment of "the Boar’s head" 
• and the ever ready wit of that fat incarnation 
of Bacchus and Mercury; yet is it to be hoped 
on the whole 4^at we may never again hear of 
such goings on in merry England, as 4»ome of 
those alluded to in this play. If there should be 
a civil war once more in our native land, it will be 
no longer between the reigning Prince and proud 
overgrowif Barons, but between an incensed people 
, ^ and a pampered insolent aristocracy. If Eng¬ 
land once was justly entitled to be par excellence 
palled “ merry,” we rather suspect that the term 
is no longer applicable. Foreigners accuse us of 
being any thing but a merry people, and it is 
scarcely consistent with the tone of our manners 
now f days, when oven a frank hearty laugh 
would horrify the grave flamens of that school of 
good breeding appropriately called " the silver 
, «iork” one; and an rinimpassioned, nnadmiring, 
^nsympathising placidity, or rather insipidity of 
manners, is deemed the tmly aristocratic perfec¬ 
tion of propriety. 

It is impossible to go through a jilay of Shakes¬ 
peare’s, and not to be struck with wonder, at his 
powers as a painter of human nature and a poet. 
He is the Colossus of the Drama, others who fol¬ 
lowed in his path of literature, (katid passibus 
aquis!) are generally well pleased if tlu^y succeed 
in drawing one prominent figure among a grou]) 
of common-place ones, while us out of the vast 
stores of his sublime intellect, unfolds whole clus¬ 
ters of variegated characters, with an exhaustless 
liberality, and all stamped with the immortality 
of his genius! 

Shakespeare like the face of universal nature is 
always familiar, always dear, and yet ever new. 
Turn to him when we may, we discover some la¬ 
tent charm, some fresh beauty formerly overlook¬ 
ed or imperfectly apprehended. He is the Aloe of 
tiaie, that blooms from cycle to cycle. His imagi¬ 
nation is like the fabled Pacloliis, and whatever 
passes through it becomes gold. If be were 
not so sweetly and accurately true to natuie 
this would not be so generally acknowledged, 
for as she is always tlie same ; the writer 
who follows her closely is ever sure to be a 
favorite while nature is lovely, or in other words, 
forever. Nevertheless though the axiom be I 
true, that nature is always the same, yet are ' 
there epochs when she appears to e.vhibit a cer¬ 
tain freshness and elasticity that do not charac¬ 
terize her at other times. The nature of the,»5th 
and tlie.^.th, centuries differ, marvellously, if we 
consideiv^h conventionally. It is this circum- 
stanW'thM' renders Shakespeare so often a more 
pletiipg and edifying companion iif the closet, than 
von i^e stage. We quietly read to ourselves, in that 
homely and honest spirit, in which'^usy were in- 
!;tended, tdes of the olden time, whichJgow a days 
B,Would heampossible to read aloiid,^^roughout 


in a family circle. Whether our morals are better 
than those of Shakespea^'s contemporaries, we 
cannot take it upon us toj&y; but we plume our¬ 
selves at any rate npon b^ng much more refineitf* 
and decorous. Shakespesd-e’s was the age of down¬ 
right calling of things hy their veritable and ver¬ 
nacular names ; ours is that of delicate periphrasis 
when it is impossible to defin; certain articles 'of 
dress even, save after some such fashion as tliaf of 
Leigh Hunt in his beautiful poem of'"The Gentle 
Armour”—where the .hero does battle With no 
other buckler to shield him than " the delicatest 
garment of his mistress.” 

There is something exquisitely rich in the 
character of Falstnf that splendid portrait in 
the immortal gallery of our great dramatist’s ori¬ 
ginals. It reminds one (if it be not too fanciful 
a simile) of the autumnal tints of a vineyard in 
which the slanting rays of the rleclining sun, 
beam cheerily on foliage and fruitage, where 
all is gladsome, jocund and free. What jo¬ 
vial vitality, what hilarious abandonment half 
Anacreontic, half Sherwood, throughout, and what 
‘ cunning of fence’—with the weapon of wii and 
humour, polished on tljyp anvil vvf Epicurean phi¬ 
losophy ! We have unconsciously strayed so far 
out oHhe direct path, in these preliininaiy com¬ 
ments. that hut little space is left us comparatively, 
to enlarge on the merits of the performance of 
Friday, the 6th instant. This is the less to be 
regretted, as our daily cotemporaries have antici¬ 
pated us. Although the success of his Titrtnjfe 
had shewn what the representative of Falslnff 
could do, when he resolved on screwing his ener¬ 
gies to a task, yet are we free to confess, that 
we newed his undertaking of personating the ini¬ 
mitable knight, of whose memory Eastcheape is 
redolent, as rather rash. There were so ma¬ 
ny circumstances which rendered failure not 
improbable, that this conclusion, we tliink, will 
not he deemed an unreasonable one. 'Hie phy¬ 
sical qualifications of the individual were not, 
a priori, we would say, in his favour either as 
to age, voice, stature'or general personal ap¬ 
pearance. 'I’o add to these diiliculties, already 
sufficiently formidable, the character was not 
happily dressed,nor well set offias to padding and 
stuffing, and such like appliances. We natu¬ 
rally expect in Fulstaff, and have all been ac¬ 
customed so to expect, a breadth, a ful¬ 
ness and an amplitude of habiliments, no less 
than of character. Our amateur on the con¬ 
trary was pared down in his proportions, and 
had a miserable rag of a mantle behind him, 
which appeared like a bib that had gone awry. 
His legs and his corporation (of which there 
was scarcely enough) were not in harmony,''and 
in dialogue or soliloquy there was apparent more 
of the ttctvFs appeal to the audience than we 
quite approved of. Having thus stated the ob¬ 
vious difficulties that lay in the, amateur’s way, 
no less than the defects that struck u.s the distant 
mofnssil reader may lie curious to know heftv he 
met the former. The fact is, that the critic had 
too much to do, in " holding his sides”—to think 
a great deal of defects, or forgot them in the uni¬ 
versal cachinnation around him. Altogether it was 
really an extraordinary and highly creditable per¬ 
formance, and although we-went to the theatre 
doubtingiy, we came away cordially admiring the 
talent that had been evinced throughout. Were 
the amateur to become jierfectly familiar with the 
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acting of the part is or t)iree representations, 
he would become a vS^ popular'Fobfa^. More 
* simplicity, le« of the mparent art of the stage, 
and more slowness andfiistinctnoss, are the points 
he should particularly look to. In thefsoliloquy 
on honour, he was much too hurried. The same 
• nmy be said of the scene in which he enacted the 
K'Ings but in those with the Prince and his 
“ Boar's head” companions, after the robbery, and 
in the* interchange of letorts with Bardolph and 
Mrs. Q'sickly, he was very happy. The King 
was hjf a Debutant, and was a performance of 
great and promising merit. Hotspur was admir¬ 
able throughout, save perhaps in a leetk lack of 
tenderness with Lady Percy. The thunders of 
apfdaiise on his own and the Prince’s appearance, 
evinced htiw cordially welcomp they were after 
such a long recess. Hal was at home in a_ part 
peculiarly his own, but we missed the nvacity of 
yore. The other characters were well supported, 
and our brief notice of them arises more from want 
of space, than of inclination to do them fuller jus¬ 
tice.* 

t 

. - 

ON CRITICISM. 

Censure or not to me ’tis all the same - 
Ye “ >.ut-thro3t hiniliN in the paths of fame,” 

C'rilici > who leaiing beauties to the fates 
I’ouncc oil iiii>.prints, niis'.pellings, oiid iiiisilate'.. 

Ins ‘ft a point -show where some lone \rise halts, 

Ani make yosi Iimob by detecting faults. 

So have 1 seen on lian a’s slimy tide 
The vulture sonuig on his wing of pride 
O'or*pieasant vallevs ami deliglitlul dales. 

O’er spicy fields that bceiit the p issing gales , 

Yet would he when some carcass met his eye 
Dait 01 ihc hideous cairiun floating by. 

Upper Protinets. A. 

• — 

Mr. Lintov’s Benkpit. —A selection of 
Scenes frooi favorite Oiieras tvill he performed, 
with other entertainments fur Mr. Linton’s benefit, 
on the 18th Instant. 

An Obvtorio is to be belt! at the Cathedral on 
Tuesday evetii.ig the 24th of February, for the 
benefit of the F.ee School. It is to be under the 
pitronage of Lonl and Lady William Bentiiick 
Mrs Atkinson, Mr. Linton, Mr. Ilamerton, Mr. 
Planel andnnany other popular musical persons 
are engaged for the occasion. Several able amateurs 
will also give their assistance. 

Theatre Mecaniqitk de Monsieur Pierre. 

—^The proprietor of this proposed exliihition has 
not Jet, we believe, fixed upon the place and time 
of entertainment; hut has informed the public 
of Calcutta that he will charge them according to 
their position lu his house or theatre, either tour 
or two rupees ^he entertainment consists of a 
variety of scenes representing not only fi.xed 
and ftianimate objects, but moving appearances 
and living beings by an arrangement of some in¬ 
genious machfhery. Salutes are to be fired from 
Iiliputian forts, st^s are to be hunted and shot, 
and a ship is to be struck by lightning, and her 
“ devoted crew” to use the expressive words of 
the Advertisement, are “to be seenswunming for 
their lives, the'minds of the spectators beiny k^t 
in the most miaful suspense until the unfortunate 
men (theaemted crew!) succeed in reaching a 
place of safety on a naked rock I!!” 


To the Editor the Lilefary Oasette. , • 

Sir,—I have just wosed, in last Saturday’s 
number, your very interesting and eloquent essay 
on Physiognomy; which, whatever difference may 
exist regarding its theory, is, certainly of the 
greatest practical importance in all sthe circum¬ 
stances, and conditions of life; and which is, in¬ 
deed, so strictly a habit of existence, that at could 
not, if we would, renounce it, I conceive, how- 
ever, that you arc, in some degree, mistaken in 
believing that the doctrine of l^vater has any* 
thing in common with that of Gall and Spurs- 
heini :• indeed it appears to me, that the two 
theori^l are altogether irreconcileable—^that, as 
antagonist principles, credence in the one, neces¬ 
sarily pre-supposes the rejection of the other. 

The Physiognomist asserts that the lines, posi¬ 
tions, magnitudes, &c. of the various poriions which 
compose the face, may enable one skilled in the^ 
art to appreciate the energies, passions, disposi-*^ 
tions, &c. of the mind; to which it is, in gene¬ 
ral, affirmed to be an infallible index: while the 
Phrenologist declares that ail these depend entire¬ 
ly on the magnitude of the various portions of 
the hrain; which, he affirms, are Squally 
indicated by the external cranium; but that the 
farr, with the exeeplion of the brow and eyes, has 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. In faetj» 
the Phrenologist makes the whole to depend on’'"' ’ 
the sise and distribution of the brain, while the 
Pliysiognomist dwells on the face alone ;t the 
greater portiou of which, not coming in contact 
wall the brain, can receive from it no modification 
whalevor. Phrenology further affirms, ithat ths 
inignitiide of the various jinrtioiis of the brain 
fix, detcriiiine, instigate, and control, all the ener¬ 
gies, predileetions, hpiisiliilities, &c. of the mind;— 
not that these have any possible influence on the 
mollification, of the lirain, but that they are the 
passive results of its original structure! whereas 
the I'hysiognomist only asserts that the peculia- 
iiticsoi the face are the effects of the passions, 
ciiiotioiis, &c of the mind, but by no means the 
causes that jir idiice them—which discrepancy of 
doctrine appears to me to amount to as com^ilete a 
distirivtion of one or other of the two (lositions, fs 
any thing I can conceive coining within thb 
nir.ance of the logirian. . 

It is now a long time since I perused Lavatj^g. 
work, and if 1 misapprehend him, or if iny ref¬ 
lection has deceived me, I sliould be e.xtrenief)f 
obliged by your putting me riglit. If however^ 
it really be his doctrine that the modifications or? 
the face aiv not the effects of those of the mind, 
but that they actually produce and create the hu- 
man character—(and the one or yie other must be 
the case, if they have any dependency at all)— 
if this really be Larater’s doctrine, I think, it 
it would not be .difficult to prove that such is not 

* A'eir />s the BdUer —Rail and Spurohciin inTcatigale 
the cteractera of men by the external appourauti's af the 
scuU. I«irater did thia before them. ’• It must Imvo been 
already remarked" aaya Lavater *■ that 1 take flic ayateta ' 
of the bonea aa the (treat outline of nun, the mvi.i. m the 
prtnrlpiit pari of that ryifem, and that 1 conu.ier what ia 
added almoet aa the colourinx of thi« drauiiiit, that 1 pay 
mor^ttention to the form and arebin; of the wull, aa fkiMu 
I aaf aaidhinted with it, than all my predixvaaora; and that 
1 baye oumudered thia moat hnu, least cbai^able and bp far 
best defieeit part af thehusnan body as the/eundaMon erthe 
eriftre 0/ Physiognomy ” 

i Veil hv the Blltor.—Tliv. was iiotthe cate with l«Tater> 
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only^absurd in itself, bataleaa complete beggioi, 
ike question, in one«f the most important d^dettfh 
intellectual phyiosophy.* **; * 

You state " that Pr^essor *(I pienime you 
mean Dr. Thomas) Brcmn who in his article on 
Craniology in the second volume of the Bdinbm^h 
Review, was so sweeping in his objecticme, not 
only repented his hostility to the new s'eience, but 
from a bitter and sarcasticopponent became a true 
friend and believer.” The Edinburgh Review com¬ 
menced in 1804, and the last number of the second 
volume, I should think, would he published in 
’ the year succeeding—^long before Craniology ^vas 
thought of in Britain! I think you will find 
that the article^ou allude to, was contained in the 
49 th number, which was published in ittfi; but 
1 know not upon what ground you attrimite the 
production to Professor Brown, (it certainly does 
not contain the objections such a metaphysician 
would be likely to furnish) still less can I conceive 
where you have received the information of his 
‘ having become " a true friend and believer” in 
Phrenology. Its votaries may delude themselves 
into such a fancy, but no unbiassed enquirer who 
has studied his profound speculations, can, for a 
moment, admit such an assertion. 

t 

Some years ago, M/. Drummond published in 
Calcutta, a small volume, entitled “ Objections to 
^fhroology,” which gave the coup de grace to the 
|lft new science” in this part of the world. Finding 
that the Phrenologists had claimed Dr. Brown as 
their own—that they insisted hk ” Philosophy of 
the mind” was essentially in unison with their con¬ 
tradictory h)rpothesis, Mr. Drummond adopted, in 
a great ^gree, the reasonings and conclusions of 
that very " friend and believer,” and, with those 
identical weapons, in my opinion, completely de¬ 
molished theJlimsy superstructure which these en¬ 
thusiasts had attempted to raise; and, if you will 
turn to'tifh concluding pages of the “ Objections,” 
you will find the claims which Phrenologists pre¬ 
tend to have on the Professor of moral philosophy, 
on the University of Edinburgh fully e.vamined, 
and, I think, you will admit fairly and success¬ 
fully refuted. 


Phrenology appearing to be now totally extinct 
in Calcutta, I should have felt no inclination to 
the subject, had I not thought that your 
^tMders, who may well be delighted with your 
..£ssay” as a whole, may also be to a certain de- 
-gTM muled by hearing that the illustrious name 
of Brown has been added in support of that Ger- 
,^man mania, to which all his reasonings are in 
£rect hostility. You have also stated that Phre¬ 
nology ” is rapidly gaining ground amongst per- 
sons qf reflection.” If so, in my opinion, the 
more the pity; but until you give me good autho¬ 
rity for the assertion, you will permit me to ” hac 
my doots.” 

YouPs sincerely. 


A. B. 

9ti 1S35. * 

* Netewt^'A. S.—Yon hSTe i m er W a wntenee fram 
SaripMe'mlM by|Mvstar in siqiport oCUs MyuMent, *ls : 
'/'^*^Wli4ouianlceth theaoii|ite>wi^l4«4,** ^ 

you hnvo qqgM# Spem^f— 
fy <f 'fat afatf sonl the body fcnn 4^'^0u>." • 

bnt.tf liiWer!* theory bed, in principle, ■nxeimilanty to 
Phreaol«iir,'wlM wsertiM. in Playeot sappuittpx ir. J(aald 
'hepi^utinn. To esrM*the "jnew Kimce,’' 


the quoUtiou wonid refnbt* to be revened thus, 

^ The bri|^t,eoiuitoiunce Aaketb wiidom 

For of the body muI thH form doth take I 

I trust it will now be allowecimet Physiognomists deeliiw 
only with lae countensnee, uul Phruaologisti with the whole 
eocophsloa constitutes but tho smullest portio.i of tue dls- 
crepauuy. 


• ATote bf the SdUvr^the article we ratorred to in at 
pagelirof relumes of the fdinAargA Hevitta, which coin- 
ftiencud in MIM. The title of the work reviewed is us tollows: 
hotcru da Charles Vtllurs d (ieorges Cuvier, do Tvinsiitut 
National dq Franco, die. A letter Iroiq Charles Villura to 
Ceorge Cuvier, member of the .National Institute of France, 
on u Now Tueory ot the Brain, as the luuuediate uivuii of 
tho lulelloctual ami Moral Faculties; by Ur. Uall ot Vieana. 
Metz. 1802. It was on the authority of Maurice Cross, the' 
editor of the Selections from tho JStUnburgh Heview that wo 
asserted that Frolessor Brown was the author of the article 
in quoiBion, and that he became some years after that severe 
attack on Fhrenulogy a friend to the science. 

« 

A'ofe by the Editor’—We can scarcely call ourselves phre- 
nelogists with reference to our^uowledgeof orour beUel in 
the system of Gall and Bpurzheim. We merely acknowledge 
the fuiidamentul principle of a general correspondeace,.ue- 
tween the character of tlie mind and the term of tliu sc'uii. 
Gall and Bpursheim havu raised a fanciful superstructure 
upon this tact that will ouo of these days full to pieces belore 
the rough winds of trutli. They were ingenious meu) how¬ 
ever, and amidst the ruins of tlieir own coo fantastical pro¬ 
ductions inora sober mquiiws will perhaps liud many things 
that may assist them to construct a more durable u^ phylo- 
supliicuJ system. Many persons wiio think xf Galt and 
Bpunheim with oven less respect than we do, ani are dis¬ 
gusted with the odd mixture of dogaihtism and dreaminess 
which their works display, are nevertheless very Arm be- 
lievers 111 the science of phrenology, while they reject witii 
scorn some of tho wild vagaries of its teachers or proicssors. 
We wish OUT correspoudeiit, whu appears to have paid some 
nttontiuii to the subject, and to hare the necessary talent for the 
task, would give us a plant and popular account of the pre¬ 
sent state of the scioiicc. We should be glad of a good ariude 
on the subject whether for or against it, because controver 
sial specuiutinns of this nature are always interesting m 
tlirmsulies and uccasionally elicit gleams of trudi from uoth 
sides. 


Value OP CoPYBiGHTS. —In a private letter 
from a friend at Edinburgh amongst other lite¬ 
rary gossip wc have the foUowing statement of 
the sums given by the booksellers tor several late¬ 
ly published works. “ Mr. Effingham Wilson has 
given Mr. Campbell £400 for Ids life of Mrs. 
SiddoDs. Allan Cunningham received from Coch¬ 
rane and McCrone £li00 for his Life and Works 
of Burns. The same publishers gave Galt £250 
for his autobiography. Smith and Eider have given 
£150 for each of the works forming their Library 
of Romance (edited by Ritchie). Mr. C. Uall is 
to have £300 from S. Bentley for his forthcoming 
novel in three volumes to be called “ The Outlaw.” 
But perhaps the highest price given for literary 
labour since the death of Lord Byron and Sir 
Walter Scott, is the sum which Hogg has received 
for his Recollections of the great Scottish Nove¬ 
list. The work extends to only ten or twelves heets 
and he has received £100 for it from a publisher in 
America. It is expected very shortly’to appear in 
this country; and contains some Very extraordinary 
statements for the accuracy of which the shepherd 
pledges himself.” The ahiove information ouv cor¬ 
respondent takes from Mr. McDiarmid's Dum¬ 
fries Courier. Mr. George Allen who once edited 
the Dvanfries Journo/ has finished and published a 
Life of Sir Waiter Scott which was commenced 
by Mr. William Wise who gave up all his mate- 
riala to Mr. Allen, 'fhe work is said to be enter- 
fnining , afod to contain many new anecdotes ; though 
as it was published at Dumfries its circi^tion ia 
as yet almost quite locaL The London critica aeem 
not to have heard of its existence. .'<—£ 0 . 





PLATO AND THE POETS. 


0 Lycurgus firsfr brought Momcr’s works to Greece. 

Cbllorted and arranged Vem in one piece; 

T’was he who gave thoa^lawa to Sparta’s state. 

'* Which while she followed the continued grelt: 

But Plato thinking for the general good. 

•Poets from his Republic would exclude: 

Observe tlie dtifurence—Plato’s was ideal. 

^Vhereas Lycurgus’ commonwealth was real. 

Bataret. A. 

' • - ■ - - - - 

CoLBRiDOB.— hi T^t’s Magacine for September 
there is an article upon Coleritl|;e “The En);f- 
lish Opium Eater” (DeOuincey.) which we have read 
with interest. Its len;;[th alone prevents our quot- 
in(? it. The writer telle us that Coleridi^e was for 
many years “ under the full dominion of opium,” 
and that he eonfessed it to l^m with '* a deep 
expression of horror at the hideous hondafi;e.” 
This fact we were not before aware of, and it wdl 
be necessary to keep it in mind when we endeavour 
to account for many stran^^e paasai^es in his daily 
life. The writer of the notice of him in Tail’s 
Masra^ine appears to have known him long and 
intimately. He says, that excessive procrastination 
was one of the Poet’s most prominent weaknesses, 
and that none of his friends ever thought of trust¬ 
ing to the punctuality of his appointments. If they 
invited him to dinrier they went for him (lieraselves, 
or sent a carriage. At one ti.me of his life he 
neither answered nor opened letters. There is a 
curious account in this article of Mrs. Coleridge, a 
lady of “common-place prettiness,” who did not 
understand or appreciate the high qualities of her 
husband; and there seems to have been very little 
love lost between them. Coleridge died a Chris¬ 
tian, though his reli^uus opinions were not uni¬ 
formly the same during his whole life. His last 
letter was a kind of Cliristiau warning and e.xhor- 
tation to his god-child, Adam Steinmetz Kmnaird 
It was written twelve days before his death. In a 
Funeral Sermon preached the first Sunday after 
his death in the Church at Iligligate in which he 
was buried, this letter was introduced and read in 
a very feeling and appropri.ite manner.— Ed. 

Mil. F.srmrh.—T his gentlemen, the Secretary 
to the Chowringhee Theatre, has just returned 
from England with restored health and a most li¬ 
beral supply of new plays, farces and other thea¬ 
trical materials. Mr. Fanner’s skilful, enthusiastic 
and indefatigable exertions will give a fresh im¬ 
pulse to tlft Drama at our little Drury. 

“ Married life” —A new comedy (one of Mr. 
Farmer’s fresh supply of such articles) and the 
popular farce of the Bear and the Bashaw will be 
performed on the 27th. The prices of tickets to 
be *8till at the increased rate, on account of the 
necessary repairs of the House. < 

The Bbmoai. Annual fob 1335 .— This work 
was published on Tuesday last. It has not been 
much noticed jret by the newspapers on account 
of the press of English News. They all promise 
to rtturn to it. The Englishman says that it is the 
best volume of the Bengal Anniud that has yet 
been published. 

Gaft. Caldrb Campbell.*— We have much 
pleasure in mentioning the return of this gentle¬ 
man to India. We may now expect that our rea¬ 
ders will have an early opportunity of renewing 
their acquaintknee vrith his genius. His volume 
of poem, we believe, attracted a good deal of 
notice at home, and was well spoken of by the 
critics. 
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OF THE WISE. 


At the very first proposition of such a subject, the nund 
of every reader mutt rath to the recollection of Baceo— 
the man whose powerful intellect overthrew the whole 
heathendom of philosophy, substituting truth in its place ; 
and yet could, for ambition, betray a friend, and fawn up¬ 
on a menial, and, for wealth, sell jnstica at a prieefi Cease¬ 
less wonder must follow tlie history of Bacon. The errors 
of two thousand years vanished before die brightness of 
his mental sight. He placed the human mind for the firit, 
timp in a right reasoning course. No wisdom ceuM be 
more profound, no eloquence more winning, no lervicea 
more useful, than his. But mark the course of his life. 
He eiu{^y^ his professional talents in pleading against 
the Earraf Essex, who hod recently been his patron ; hay 
moro, spontaneously brought forward private letters, to- 
dressed by the unfortunate nobleman to himself, as evi¬ 
dence of his guilt—and all this for the purpose of gaiaiag 
new patronage. He flattered James 1. as suaerior in judg¬ 
ment, learning, eloquence, and every princely attribute, to 
all the great men of antiquity j he even flattered thg^ 
smooth-faced and unlettered miuiun of that monarch, Vil- 
liers Duke of Buckingham, in order the mote effectually 
to gain royal favour. Lastly, he so far prostituted the 
highest legal ofUcu in the kingdom by recuiving bribes from 
suitors, as to be thought worthy, by his peers, of degrada¬ 
tion and banishmunt. " Mow mortifying," says g modern 
writer, " to reflect on that deiicsency ut principle, that ab¬ 
sence of ingenuous feeling, that tendency to dissimulation, 
that everlasting struggle to aggrandise' liiinscli by menial 
arts and beggarly importunities, and even by the mote sor¬ 
did iiistruinentality of detraction, all of which may betro-' 
ced m the memorials of the private litc of this man— 

‘The wisest, mightiest, meanest of maiikiud j’” 

Bacon w.is one of those who are at oiiec av.iriciqus and 
prodigal. When on a progicss to Newmarket with the 
king, lie g'ave a man ten pounds for bringing bun some fruit 
at winch the royal wit remarked, “ My lord, tlim is the way 
to Beggars’ Bush." lie could also tamely seciiisservants 
appropriating the money which lay in his closet, saying, 

“ Ay, ay, poor men, that is their porlioii.” It was not so 
tiiucli for his own use that he seems U) have desired money 
as, at the utmost, for the eclat of lavishing it on otheis, 
among whom his servants were the princi^. Hence, 
on their all rising up at his entrance into his own bail, 
he said, with a bitter qmuble, “ Alas, your rise has been 
my fall.” Thefraility of Bacon is thus of a double cha- 
ractci. 

It IS not necessary to travel far from the age of Bacon, 
in order to rind .speciiuims of the same mingled weakness 
and strength. The great mind and lofty policy of Elis.i- 
beth were not superior to the machinations of an asMssin. 
She could hint to a roui tier how pleasing it would be to her 
if xVlary could be removed without lliudisagreeableceramo- 
nics of a judicial death, and railed him a precise fellow when 
his honour rose against the rounstrons proposal. The wo¬ 
man who could grasp the whole caso of Europe, and brave 
the concentrated power of all its Catholic states, was li¬ 
able to be beguiled by the most barefaced flattery, and 
caused all the mirron in her palaee to be destroyed , when 
they could no longer tell her that her face was smooth. 
Sheat length died with her finger in her mouth at seventy, 
heart-broken for the loss of a youth to whom she thought 
she had been attached. 

Nor was her successor an uninteresting example of the 
same phenomenon. That James possessed not only learn¬ 
ing, but talent to give it life and effect, no one can doubt 
who hds given his history a proper co^ideration. And yet 
was there ever a character more childishly weak I The 
man who could discourse to admiration on every abstr^ 
question, who had a pertinent and shrewd remark for 
eve|y little incident that came under bis notice, and who 
uttered more wit in his daily course of life tbau any man 
in his dominions, wanted the corpmon manliness which 
peasants and citizens enjoy alike with the warlike fuul the 
noble, was timid and cruel, cherished a vaiiety of paltry ‘ 
anvathies, and as ridiculous affectioos, and was alter* 
namly a sage and a buffoon, a boy aqdgui old woman, as 
thervarious shades of his character happened to predomi- 

. . . . .. 

At the same period, we have Napier mixing his 
found mathematical pursuits with the emplo^Mit of oi- 
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viiMtion for tbc discovery of hidden treasures. A contMCCt 
wts entered into with^iin, says Mr VV ood in bis Peerage, 
t'bi tliL noted llobtft Logan of Ile^talng, m July 1694, 
setting foitb, forasmuch as then lYcrikuld reportsand ap 
pear inces that a sum of mow y was“hid within Logan’s 
hooeol bastiastle, lohn Naffiir should do hisutmostdi 
ligbiice to search and seek out, and by all ciaft and ingine 
to fand out the same, and bv the grate of God shall either 
find out the same, or mike it suie that no such thing has 
been there iFor his rrwaid he wis to have >.<a exact third 
of what was found, and to be safely guarded by Logan 
baik to* Edinburgh, with the same huth a document 
must ever be lonsidered as a roost remarkable memorial 
of the absurdities which sometimes beset the most pio 
.found intellects After finding Napier himself liable to 
■o dcpioribic a weakness, can we justly laugh at the yia 
santry who believed him to be possessed of supernatiiial 
pow< IS 

Hut how tntimg appear the heresies of Napvr when 
CO npaitd with the nonsense of his still more illiisiiious 
ronteniporary, Kepler, who, while penetrating fur the 
first time the sublime mysteries of astionomy devoutly 
belli led in astrology, and thought there was a test m 
b lance hetwten the distaiues nt the lieu only bodiis, as 
seen fron the sun in their aphelii and perihelia and the 
* division ol the musical octsvi Kipler maintained that 
/the eaitli was a vist aniinil hieathing out wind fiom 
holes in the mountains, an I that all the planets aie am 
mated, and have mustlcs proportioned to then b ilk by 
means oi wliicli they move through absolute spin lie 
also supposed thii the tilth had a svmpatha with the 
henvenv and was so teriihed at the ippioach ol a eomet 
as to sweat out a great qiiimtily ol lapoiir wimh cause 1 
great rams and floods k et to this man an wc iiitli bled 
for some of the most valuibic disiovtins mum of the 
most Diggnifirent and true ol all the se itncts \fter s ich 
krild 81 rinises, it will not exeite any wunder th it Kepler 
was wiak enough both to be viiu iiid to publish his 
vanity VVlitn some of Ills distoverits wen lontroveiti I 
b) Ills envious (ontcmpnraiies he mioimtd the woild 
that he might wtll aftuid to nait tor tin appinval ol i 
subscqiiint igi whin N iliiie had w tiled six thousaii 1 
yeais tor a Keipei to < xplam hi r mysteiiis' 

kioni the dreams of these philosopticis it is a relitl to 
turn to the pilgrim igi which Discii is maJc to J urttto, 
in order to propitiate tin Viigiu Miry to th suciess of 
bis matin niatieii invistigations or to the coifikn i 
which Ciofflwell placed m his luckv day ^orls itUss 
pleasant tb Contrast the mighty spii illations ol \ewton 
with Ins sitting lor houis on Ins bed side, oblivion ol lln 
duty ol putting on his clothes -his ippln ation ol Ins im 
tress's finger to the howl of his pipi his request 1 1 the 
servant to remoit thi hie when all he had to do iui the 
required loolness w is to remove Jtom it or his s ipposme 
that he had d I Old on finding the towl which had been 
brought III fur Ins diiinei rulueed to bones a Ineud h iv 
ing in the meantime eaten it by his own nqiest Ihc 
childlike sunphcitv of the luthoi ol tin puucipia hinlly 
ranks, inileed among the weaknesses of the wise tliougli 
•ntficiently ainusing m Us way 1 he absuidibcs cum 
nutted by a philosoimer tinough meie abstraction ol niin 1, 
induced by tin natuie of his studies, are not to be won 
dered at Vtiy diftcrent, however, aie thost whiihes 
cape into notice from the men who preti nd to be otisiiv 
•1% ol thewotld,and the eeusois of its eiiors When 
we had such a roan as Swift writing on the back of t n 
letter communieatrag Gay s death that he had not re id 
It lor five days, on aiiouiit oi “ an impulse toiebuding 
some iiiislortune ’—when we fin 1 the JJuke ol Urit iiis 
with all his native aqd acquired gilts, hts wicked wii and 
hitextensut knowledge of mankind, solicitous ol lavoui 
able prognostics horn fortune tclleis - 

‘ A godless regent trembling at a star’ — 
the wonder is legitimate , for the one pait of the charar* 
ter IS in opposition to the other It would bo hirdly 
possible, piihaps ifter having lead the works ol Pope, 
to believe any 0 le who told us in conveiaatum that gteir 
author ooidd cherish the most unwoithy enmities and 
jealousies, tfid practise the meanest aits ol diasimnlatiou 
f he whdle Mok about the pubbeauon ol hts letters, as 
exposed in so masterly a manner by D'lsraeb, must ever 
be looked upon as one of the most eontempuble act^ins 
of which any maokwan ever guilty H4a eageiaess mere* 
^ver , to destroy the reputation of all contemporary writ' rs, 
whom were beneath hts legard, whw sevAal 
‘“■ts were more entitled to the rpspect of'the wdirld 
himself, u fluite uoiustifiable on any principle of 


morality, while it exposed hi to miseries the most ln« 
tense, and at the same timw .he most ridirulous. Ho*r 
strange, too, to connect witj^the exqtdsitely worked up 
and fine-sounding essays of Htpe. the recollection that ho 
would overeat himsell with vhildnh dainties, and, when 
offered a hiram by a compassionate host, pretend to bn 
angiy, but take it nevertheless' ‘ 

In a later period, when mankind were exempt from ma¬ 
ny lollies that hadbesstthe enlightened and unenlightihed 
at an earlier period, have we not Rousseau acting like 
the veriest child and Johnson believing in the Kcond 
sight ^ 1 hat the author of the Ambler should havo 
commenced every effort of loeomofaon with a par¬ 
ticular foot, appears not less wonderful thin that the au 
thor of the Essay on Man should have been like to sur¬ 
feit himself every time he came across stewed lampreys. 

I be grand weakness of Johnson, however, was not un- 
pirtKipated by other eminent men m hu own time bir 
James bteuart, whose work on Political Economy gave 
the lust impulse to the study of that invaluable science m 
Untam hod in early life made a paction with a young 
friend named 1 rotter, that whosoever died first, snouli, 
if poutblr levisit the other at noon in a particular arbour 
in the Gaiden at Coltness. lothc very end ot his hie— 
alter twenty years of tnteiiening cxili—and when hardly 
ible to walk with the gout, the surviving plido,opher went 
eviry diy it the specihed hour to the place appointed, 
aul as olten lelurneddisappomteis On every other point 
bir Jamis wis a shrewdaitJ sensible man one who could 
play, an 1 pretty suc< essfully too, with the w* ikiiesscs ot 
others He wis ilso, be it remarked a sound ( hiistian 
\ et he seriously hoped to the en 1 ol his days that a visit 
of his deeeos d Im u I would be v lu hsale I to him Whi a 
rallie 1 on till sub] et, he pieseuted much the same unplu 
lusopliieal aigumt nt wliK h 1 unit rstood to have actuated 
Johnson iVedonot know tnough,’ said he, “ ot the 
other world to entitle us to say that the return ot Mi 
J rottci Is iinpossilile 

Goldsmith again, united the fancy and feeling of a poet, 
the pi netratiuu ol a man ol the world, ami the sagaeitj ot 
a philusophei with a ehaiactei most strangely compound¬ 
ed of coxiumb and simpleton ihe author of the Vicar 
ol Wakeheld stiauge to say, would Irit to htarpiaiso be 
stowed on a harliquin, iiid (oinplaiued tint when he 
published my tlimi, the public maile a point ot overlook 
mg It Blair, the aullioi ol the bennons, nevei made the 
least elfuit to conceil that he had the highest possible opi¬ 
nion ot himself, ml sufislidious was hi about externals, 
th It on getting a new coat, he would havo a minor laid 
down on till ground that he might see how the skirts hung 
An illnstrious me heal teaclierot the last century kept all Ins 
re Illy money in in open drawer in one of the public looms 
of his house, to wiiieh be resoited wiien he wantei any, 
as (iiihis will—ind perhaps also Ills servants Ur Adam 
bmith with all his immense powers )l ii fleetiou, and with 
a t luraeter in evi I) lespe t highly amiable, was m some 
icspeetsa nieieetiil J Jle wis tyrannised over by an old 
leiiialeeousiii who kept hb house, and when he wanted a 
bit ot luif-su., 11 ol wliu h he was as load as a baby, he ha 1 
to watch till hei bai k was tumid tioin the Eatible in 
order to snatr li it A Inen I ol his said one day to an in li 
viduil WM Miienuoned It Jt,am to the present wiIter, is 
It not sliange ot Adam Smith ’ notwithstanding all his 
iiquamtaiiee with (oiiiineicill principles the wealth of 
nations and so loith, he cmiHOt buy hit own ham-corn 
and 1 have to do it loi him I Whit a strange compound 
a„iin—stiinger than all thise—was Hni is araixtuieot 
' dll t and duty, ocebrdmg to Byioii who was the same 
himsell beott sremtd liketv dutmg the greatei pait ol his 
lite to Licape tro n the woild, without its being able to de 
tei t my I imng m Ub character, but it turned out tli it m 
oidei to acquire the comparatively hdmble honour', of 
territorial propiietoiship, ol which he seemed togJtr 
than ot any degree or kind ot literary tame hc'nal 
impignorated hu genius, his credit, every thiug but 
his honour, and was at list obliged twweai out the 
vety principle oi Ate m a desperate eSort to expiate 
the consequences of his imprudence Ihis gnat man 
was impa lent of all allusion to hu writings, and to¬ 
tally insensible to flattery en the score ot that in wliir h 
ho transcended all other men—his creative imagination 
but he liked tooibs rve that his character bf sberill earned 
witii It some local lespect, and listened to the praises 
ot his trees with a doaung fondness only to be exceeded 
by that mth which a young mother hears her infant 
commended for beauty. 
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, I8^r the caw!0^a tffjamfci ga2^. ' 


, But after al). let ue be iu«t to the votanes of Iiteraturii 
ui) ecience. Strange aa tne above metaacea of mingle 1 
f^t^ie^.aiil frailty maytepear, they prove notbiiig 
'againat greatnese in the n^. We could enumerate 
many equally great with tK above, who hardly ever 
Uttered a thoui^t or comranted an action calculated to 
elicit either ridicule or reproach. The name (f Shalc- 
speare has come down to us without the record of a fault, 
Milfon has the front of majestic Virtue herself New¬ 
ton a as Bt iinlevB as the i liild whom, m some trivial mat- 
ters,*he resembled. Addison's is a name of unsullied 
lustre And no man louIiI display mote true worth, 
more heftevoleme, more immaculate honour, thin the 
illustrious person who comes last but not least upon 
our roll Natjre seems to have no rule on this point 
shesomtHmes gives a character that degrades talent, and 
sometimes one that adorns it. Upon the whole, there is 
reason to ronclude that a studious life, as it abstracts 
men fro n lontart with the world tends to make them 
more VIItuou->. Even in the case of the poets, we believe 
this rule wilj hold. We think with Mackenzie, that the 
air of Parnassus is naturally favourable to goodness the 
failings of this (lass of men must be chiefly attribute il to 
external rin umstances. When we find, however, tint 
gre It mental gilts do not exempt their posses or from a 
share of human foibles or vucs, in what moo I of tiiiml 
should we contemplate the apparently so great pheno 
mi noiv’ Assuredly with a sense of self i oiigratui ition 
on those inferior gilts of,our own, with whic h we were 
otliuwi-(, perhaps, disposed to Jie duLontented Let us 
indulge I'l no paltry liiuinphovoi the lame deitv who 
seems to tall from he iven at our leet, siu h a feeling is 
not ]ustiiiablc on any grounds whatever. Hut let th* 
contemplation ot such phinomeua at least assist us in at¬ 
taining that tianquil acquiesience m the doerees of natuit 
whii h IS so beautiful a trait m evi rv well-regulated mind, 
and which helps so greatly to place iis at ease with our 
seUes and It peace with our fellow creatures, Chambei > 
idinlninh Joat nal, 1u^ 9,18)4 


RLMARKABLE RESCUE IROM A MINI . 

On th( 2d of May 1818, a number oi collicis weie woi I 
ingmthc Qiiai elton loal-roini, neu Paisley, win u a 
stioke from oneoftluir pickaxis suddenly opened a pas 
sage for a vast quantity ot water which h id hem < olkc t 
elm a neiglihourmg pit lung siiue disused A lar,i 
stre ^(n nnmeihately pnuiul into th plate whi rt tin y weie 
workm' sweeping eveiy thing hr fore it with the violent e 
of a ripid and swollen nver I he men fled with precipi¬ 
tation, and, crying aloud, sent the alarm through the pit 
Struggling with the growing tour of the stream, whn h 
threatened to hurt y them along with it, an 1, in the r unfu- 
sinn, having most of tiu ir lights d isheil Irom their hands, 
all rushed instinctively towards the bottom ot the pit 
Out ot twr iity, thirteen rear hr d the bucket, and weie di awn 
up , one of whom, so nitrnw was their escape, had bren 
twix thrown down by till vioUnieof the curient Seven 
of the men were vet in the pit, but the water soon rr se 
abuie the mouth of the mine, and their communication 
avith It was#( ut off h'oi these the most lively concern 
was immediately feltbv their companions, ami the piu 
guss of the water was anxiously observed I he engine 
coiinci ted with the pump was set in motion , but although 
the quantity it drew up was immense, yet the watei for 
some time rather increased than diminished The only 
wdvyn which they could assist their unfortunate fellow- 
workmen seemed to fail them , but they consoled them¬ 
selves with the hope that they might have estapid to a 
higherpart ofihe pit, an upper tier ol rooms, which they 
knew to be still aboie the reach of the waP'r. 

I he knowledge of this fatal accident was by this time 
rapidly spreadingover the country , and as it passed fiom 
village to village, and cottage to cottage, excited in eveiy 
bi< lit a feeling of mingled sympathy and horroi. Crowds 
were soon seen gathenng from every quarter towards the 
spot, and relating to cacti other, as they went, the nume¬ 
rous reports which now began tocircukte, and, on reach¬ 
ing the pit, they seemed to look with ^e on a spot which 
coiered human beings, thus ahnt out from the world, and 
apparently off from all human aid. The colliers ot the 
village also, as evening advanced, were seen colhetedm 
groups, listeningto the expression of each other’s fee lings, 
and devising plans forrescuing their fellow-workmen fiom 
their miseraole situation. With the accuracy not uncom¬ 
mon to the labounng class of bur countrymen, ^ey con* 


•idered the iiM of the rooms in which the own might ^ 
supposed to have taken refoge, the quantity Of air which 
thew codld eontam, and the time itmight support tnem; 
nnd the probability of their haviug anv food in the pit. 
was soon suggested |hat a little above the surface ofihe 
water, which had mw ceaaed to rise, a miue piignt bo 
driven, so as to reach these ffgher rooms in a certain time, 
VIZ. SIX or seven days. The execution of this plan, so 
promiaing and well conceived, was unfortunately delayed, 
from not unreasonablo aupieliensioos of danger, by tbo 
closing m of the mine, ana the axploeion of the damp air; 
and there was but too much reason to fear that the unhappy 
objects of their pursuit would have penshed before they 
could reach the spot. The men, too. were dgj acted anl 
spiritless at the frightful fate of their compinioia. 'Iho 
work was not therefore begun till two days bad been suf¬ 
fered to elapse, whii h, m calculating the probability of 
success, were to be added to the unfavourable aide. At 
this tune the workmen at the neighbouring pit of 
Attchludvont offered their assistance to the Quarrelton 
colliers, and the mine was begun. 1 wo men only could 
fiork at a time, they were taken from the two sets or coHiero 
alternately, and, without mtcimission or abatement o 
excrlioii, they plied the work night and day All eageily 
looked to the period in wIikIi the mute was to be com¬ 
pleted. Despait had begun to piedonimatc, when, on 
the moining of the I2th, the glad tidings weie heard thaif 
the mine was finished, and that two of the men were alive. 

I liese wore brothers, of the name of Ffodgart, who had 
fondly clung to each othci duiiiig the whole of thur con¬ 
finement. Toaddto theintere->tiu{ scene of thi ii delivor- 
anci, their father went down into th ■ mine just h fora 
It was dug through, heard their v iice, and was ^ over¬ 
powered that he had to be earned up, happily removed 
from witnessing the difhcultieb whi(.li were yet to ba 
encountered. 

Hy this time.accnrdingtoi narrativeot thccircunstancea 
prepared hy the colliers themselves, the damp or bad air 
had put out their lights, and as Howie was advioimg 
torward, the damp seized liini h( fore he coni 1 get hold of 
any ol them, and ho returned b ick to get breath Allan 
imineiliatelvstiiptolFhis coat ind vest, and wtutforward, 

■ n desperation, but was aUo obliged to leturn, and with 
dilfii uity escaped with his lif<, and had to lie hei^ I out to 
the fresh an, when he said ho was soriy hi had heard 
them, foi he doubted their lives would go yet. I’atrirfc 
tml Bowio then (allidont to themtoiomi forwird.for 
they could not come to them By this time Peter Barr 
cimeto their assi-tance, and tin two Tfadt,aits,creeping 
towirds Patrick and Bowie, and Pttrick and Bowie 
rushing forward tow irds thorn, suceeeled in laying hold 
ofthenandof Wdlum Kodgart, and brought him mb> the 
mine while his brothei, who w is left behind, cried with 
a lament ible voice tor help. Barr Patrick, and Bowie, 
rnshed again foiwaid, ind I ime> Ifo Igirt 11 « eping to meet 
them, till T sueceedeit in getting hold ol him also, and 
biought him mio the mine beside hia binihei By this 
time It was about four o clock in the morning, and after 
resting a little, and getting tlie good air to breathe, Patnek, 
Bowie and Bair, asked them how they had supported 
themselves lor nu at, when they tuld that they had got a 
little oatmeal hriadinoni ol the men's pockets who had 
escaped, and a little oil they had for light, and being asked 
if the y knew any thing about the rest who were enclosed 
along with them, they said there were none intheircom- 
panv, except Alexandei Barr, and they supposed he was 
dead two days ago. I hey also said that they licaid the 
engine going all the time, and heard the men mining for .. 
them two or three days before they came to them. 

Although every exertion was made to get out the other 
five, it was impossible to real h thmn till the water was 
drawn off. One of the bodies was found on the 26th 
M ty, and the others on the 3d and 4tb June. 

As soon as the brothers ware restored to health, all were 
impatient to know how they had saved themselves from the 
water How they had spent their time in the pit. What 
were their endeavours to escape. What their feelings. 
Ani^what the conduct of those, who, unlike them, had, 
alas' found in It a tomb. We have an account of tome 
of these particulais, which we subjoin , it is the more vidu- 
able, as it it written by James Hodgari, one of the bre- 
theis. 

‘1 On the 2d of May 1818, when 1 wts at my work, 

I was, about eight m the morning, alaimed bv the cries of 
theken, that the waste was broken, I immediately ran to' 
tha month of the mine, but the water was running 
wiro such rapidity, that I found it impossible to reach |he . 
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bottom of the pit. I then saw the boy Shaw coming down 
the water. I palled him out, andf 1 saw my b^her, and 
1 Ifclpeit him out. men I saw Brydon, and 1 mrt him, 
kut 1 lost the srip. fhen the other six were all together. 
Then I saw there wgs no help for u^but to nee to the 
hi(hest part in the pit. 1 was in great fear of being 
suffocated for want of air, I immediately ran to a biggin* 
that was connected with another pit, but found it had no 
e^t, I built It up again 1 here we lay for some lime, 
but we don’t know how long 1 hen we thought to try 
the water agSio , and the water seemed tbr some time 
neither to nst. nor fall vo that the run from the enuh was 
still keeping the engine going , but on examining the plat e, 
we found the water that stood so near us had been dammed 
in with sludge, for wt heard the water running from us 
Jlien we r< turned back to the men again, and we wished 
thointoeomi ilong with us, to ti y if we could reach dhe 
bottom of the pit So we all came together to the place 
where the viatei was running , b it the two old men did 
not cross the water, so the other tour crossed it, but were 
obliged to till n back to the plaie wc had left, and Me 
lav there for a considerable time before we attempted ilp 
again, and all that we could get was a dunk ol cold water, 
which we carried in an oily can 1 hen we thought of 
trying the wfter agim , and so wo wished them all to 
^come, but the old mrn said they weie not ht to <ome, and 
wished the littio boy to stay, ind hi did so Wi cime 
away, Uarr, my brother, and mystll , iiid we got through 
with great difficulty for the loaiU that we liad to eonie 
were almost filled with diit and witer Ihen wt got to 
the place where we heard the engine going, whuhiuii 
tmuM night and diy, and the sound of thi picks in the 
Dine Soon afu r we came to the pi ice where we heaid 
the sound of the engine and picks, oui clothes being vriy 
wet, we became feiy cold llien wc thought of searching 
for the men’s tiothes that had made their esc ipe which 
We found, and searching them, we found some puces 
of bread, but tliev were almost spoiled with the watei mil 
the dampness of the pit 1 here we lay for some time, 
and heaid the mi n worKini' for us , so we went t o a man s 
loom and brought a pick and chapped with >1, and marked 
the water with, but they did not hear us We then 
turned weak, and could not go (walk), so we lay there 
till the mine i ame through 

This narrative is dchcient in what no unlettered man 
could have ticen expeitid to give—i ileacnptiiin of the 
feelings of the survivors during the a Ivani e of the mining 
operations, and at their ultimate deliverance 1 he first 
sounds, which told that they wait still objicts of soli itiide 
to their fellow creatures, though appaiently cut off for 
ever from all intercourse with them, must h ive aff etc I 
them with a vaiicty of strange stasation.> How cirnestly 
during the piogress of the work must they luve ealculatid 
the depth of the mass which still divided them fiom the 
realms of light and of life ' And, finally, even wlien il 
most exhausted by the long continuance of their sufferings 
and privations, with what a burst of tovful feeling must 
they have beheld the first gleam of liglit, and heard llie 
first accents of their deliverers' 

* A biggin— a partition between one working or pit ami 
•nether I 


pRvsiNTs —A present, it is said, should be rare, new 
and suitable, neither so pi iceless as to be woitli uothn g 
in Itself, nor yet so cosily as to bring an obhgition on ll 
receiver. We know of no such cautious niceties between 
foiends. The giver, indeed, must have a right tobestim, 
but let this be the case, and astraw iiom such a hand, shall 
be Worth a sceptre tn^pi another A keepsake m particu 
1m, as It implies something very intimate and eoidial, 
above these < eremonious niceties We may see what pen 
pie think of tlie leal value of keepsakes, by, the humble 
ones which they do not hesitate to bestow in wills. Pe 
Irarcb. it ts true, when ho bequeathed i winter garment 
to hie fnend Boccaccio to etudy in, apologized for “ leav¬ 
ing BO poor a memorial to m great a manbut theg was 
only to -eiiow the other’s menta be anew that tlie 
veiy gnm ot the apology eupplied all the riches iila- 
menWiAthe loM off and Bwcaccio, when he sat enveloped 
in hiWirarm grown, should feel" wrapiM up m liis fntmd " 
BomoRuig that baa been about a fneno** person, completes 
I the vnine of a ka^psake Thus peofde beijneathe weir 
^ery beans to their friends, or even to places they Ifiave 
Ven attached to, and this is what gives a lock ^ heir k va- 
i^boveallothptkeepsakes itta^apattof M indindual’s 


self. Franklin made no apology when he left Washington 
his “ fcne-erab-tree walking stick, with a gold head <mit« 
ously wiought in the form of tte cap of liberty.” , 


WANTED-^ VALET. 

b - 

There is great difficulty in meeting with a servant exactly 
all that could be wished. Of those which are tned, cne 
is found to be too lazy, too fat, or too ugly, another is 
discovered to be too dirty, too impertment, or toosobie- 
thing 01 -other, which acts as a preventive to the satisfac¬ 
tion th It should exist between served end serving *IVlo 3 t 
certainly they should endeavour to accommodate each 
other -the master by kindness, the servant by honesty and 
diligence—so as to insure confidence m one and respect in 
the other 

A geutieiiian, who in the country was called Squire Gab- 
funs, on 1 journey to London lost a faithful servant by a 
sudden illness, wniclun a tew days hurried him to the 
grivc bquiic Oubbinsshed itear, and directed a stone 
to tell that it was erected to the memory of Jbhn i horn- 
ton by las fiiend and master, in testimony of regret and 
ai kriowkd|,racnt u* faithful servit es 1 o supply the place 
of this valuable servant was tlie hrst tonsideratton of the 
squire on liis arriv il in London He accordingly went to 
one of those offices where it is professed that servants of 
every description may be obtained 1 he squire and the 
master ot the oihee were eliatty together, so that objections 
and good qualities attaclimg to tlii, c'aiacter of a servant 
wtie perfectly understooa * A few partu ulars the squire 
enforced , sucli is, the truth to be always obsc >ed—sulki¬ 
ness never to be exliibitcd- some intelligence fro n read¬ 
ing trivel 01 experience , lor, addel tbo squire, “ 1 
dun t like to have i foul about mo, and with respect to 
impertinence, this is what 1 siy, John or Ibomas, it ever 
you feel dispustd to lie saucy, put on your hat and enter 
the pirloui, deman ling a month's wages, because I prefer 
to cnduic that blow on iny pulse rather than the slightest 
wound my feelings ’ " Oli, 1 see, sii,” replied the offiee- 

kteptr , ‘ you shall have the man you want, depend on 
It, sir, 1 know the individual who is exactly what you re- 
ijuiie ‘ Accordingly, Mr Oubbms's address was entered, 
and he d«p irtcd 

the folfow.ng mormug, one limothy Browne was dis- 
p itched from the olbc e to the sqiiiic s, was admitti d, mak¬ 
ing many bows—not ex utlj IS If he had received a hint 
fiom a dincing master, but as it he liad been a boot jack, 
with a hinge ex ictly in the middle -uid with unequiv/jcal 
tokens of respect 1 imothy listened, while the squire in- 
quiicd some commonplace particulars, to all ot which 
lim answeied with peat obsequiousness. “ And how 
have you passed youi fife * said the squire “ W by, sir ” 
icpli^lim, “ 1 have been engaged os one of the most 
useful members ol society ’ 1 be squire looked some¬ 

what suspiciously at 1 im, who euntinucd, * I have assisted 
m preserving the health of the mhabitaats of the ractropn- 
lis, and have coatiibulcd more towards that end thin all 
the doctors’ sliops, iputbcraries’ hall, and the college of 
physieians to bout ’ i he squire leered through Ins bushy 
gn y (yebrows, md requested to know how. 1 im stroked 
Ins hair over his forehead, and recollecting tguth must be 
adhered to, replied, " as a scavenger, sir,' 1 he squire 
fell bick in his chair with a loud umph, then giving his 
eyelids their greatest elevation, inquired if 1 im had been 
a duck or a hog i 1 im, who knew nothing of the tiansmi- 
gration of souls, was confounded, put his hands into sJl his 
pockets successively, and then placing himself in a firm 
position, replied “ Sii, 1 hive been a man these suiteen 
yc ars , before that 1 was a boy, and before that 1 was in 
infant, and 1 have been notlung else, at least 1 nevei 
heaid that I was.’ *' I'etbapsall this may be true,’ said 
the squire, ** but I fear you will not amt the place you 
now have in view So I wish you a. good morning ” 
So poor 1 imothy Browne, the pink of .treet tieaners, de¬ 
parted in no small degree hurt at finding that he vfould 
not suit the squue 

1 be servant girl soon after entered to sat that a vrell- 
gronn, hard-looking man waited the squire's leisure He 
was shown in. “Well, where do yon come from'” said 
the squire. “ hromlhurles, county Tippeiary, Ireland, 
sir, and my name is Patrick O’Donovan.” “ Oh, ho, ’ 
exclaimed Squire Oubbins, not approving the brogue 
“ Pray, where have yon been since 1' Och,” replied 
Pat, “ 1 can t U H where I have not been, sure I’ve been 
servant to an officer junng (hat same war m Portugal. ’ 

“ Th«a,'l^aid the squue, “you have seen some service!” 
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'• Sure," »ai(J Put, “ yw» may aay tWt. I’ui ito fool at 
HgeriuKofall kinds i aomewnss rough m a foRO-buth, 
and sometimes tinder as a 1%. Indeed, it seldom runs 
smooth as buttenmik. I wid tell yonr honour a 
little about that same iniKisitioniag quartw of the 
world." The squire leaned back m his enshioned 
chair, motioning that Pat should proceed. “ That senate 
plane to get into, your honour, where they have no rum 
,nor whisky to drink, except wine, and when you sit dnwn 
to dwner, you must stand with a sword in one haiul and a 
P'.tolint*>eother,becaseofthe French foragers. Sure I 
reinimberjust a. the French army ciossed thenver at Hui- 
ta one night, divel % moon was there till the sun got up, 
nnd then out geneial ’looked at ’em with only one eye 
through h^s long glass, and brought'em so near that he 
heard eveiy word they said. ‘ Ah, ha,’says the Duke ot 
Wellington,' I’ll look after ’em soon as ever I get m front.’ 
Off they went, and we after ’em, to the Douro, and, sure, 
we tlieie f ime m first at last, though wo were behind be¬ 
fore. Oft goes Marmont again , down comes an advanced 
guaid close after’em, all silently ndingpn mules, miking 
a hubbub with more than half of’em that maiched in 
fiont. Of h, what dpretty set ol uglv rascals' Ihey hid 
no colours nor arms except cloaks and sworiU , and didn I 
wc eo at’em, eveiy man of us t Y'es, wi did, ind i. »\e 
liad phnty of ammnmtion, weput mote thin hill of’em 
to the sword, notone escaped.cxcept two of their ihieis, 
who, riftinmg off diftcrent ways, eanie slap ag mist eai h 
uthei and wcie take n. 1 ho prisouere we took didn’t spi ik 
.1 word, eveept ginmblmg all thtv time. Wt In iled ’em 
il icentlc . some we left without a ng to COCCI them jn I 
ihf V skulked iwaj with Ihfir hands in their wiistrnit 
poekt ts A grciU minv were bully wouiiih I , most ot i m 
weie killed inlireli quit , ui dispersed , .iiid more of em 
must Inve gone hoiiit i iissing lint, ynin hoiioni, when we 
got to \Iadiid, suih hills, Fe Dennis, ,iiul bull-fights'’ 
“There there,” siulthe squne, holding up both hands, 
“ til It»ill do, don t o my fai thei , yon m ly h ive spoken 
the truth, blit yout exlnoidin try nioih oi (onniuiiK itmg 
ittonluses me. V ou’ll nut smt me, I’atrii I ' ‘ Sur yum 
hinoiii,’ intiiMipled Pat, “I’m just thiniciiig Id sliute 
you to a c itaiiitv Iknov it all events, the pi ire would 
slinte me u mirkihlv well’’ lliesqum, lioisevei wmiM 
not listen to inothei word, ind piilhog tin hell, iei|iistel 
hi n to b< sh iwii out ot (he lioii-i 

rite squii sit leflei ling >o hn niv i 'nsts mini i nl 
ills i>is.mi, tins poll I I'ow > svlij svi I. h nous ol < iiti nn, 
Ills servK ( , but til iiig'it ii t II 11 s III ltd i my < si 1 
1 It Ushii Ihoiiiton, thitl eiiuiotin I in tli u I smll 
n ver meet without I ki lohn Inontun' 1 he suviiit 
gill now I ami to aim >1111 e iiiiiHi i piison ift i t'v plue 
and hv. w IS shown in 1 lu sqm < put nn In. sp i to h s, 
an 1 lonkins up siw 1 sinait, i lisi I inkm., inin I'loit 
tints veils nl lg<. Imi viiig VIIV gi u tiillv iiid stating fir 
whiilit ipptirid thru “ Will ’ iiiqiiiud the stjuiie, 
suneving this ni w ipplu int, ‘ his the office ke< pr i .ie- 
qiiiiiiu lv>u with till pirti nl irs I ic(|uiie’” “ Vcs, he 
Ills sii,” wistheiepW “ Wi 11, whit is VOir namt, mil 
where do \oi eo m fion’ ‘ limes ViglitingiU sir, 
an 1 1 sv Is born at II imnton W ii k , th it is to siv I w ts 
hoin—vcs let me see—I should iitliei sav, Iliinoton 
Coiiit or propel ly specking, III the p iiish ol II impton’’ 
“ Will,’ saidthesqmri, “ von weie lioinsoinewh le, Iton- 
cliiile and whit have you been doing all voui lile, James 
Nighting.ile f" “ I hive been in servo c, sir, that is to say 
geneiallv, 1 have lived in gentlemen’s siivite, -let me 
see, let me see—1 havi lived with thiee nr four, ay, there 
was (hie, two, three, iuui bidies N'o, only three - 
that Is to say four—yes, four ladies.’’ “ Well, will 
never mmd how many,” said the squirt, getting ratio r 
fidgetty. “ Why did you quit your last service " I will 
toll vou sir,’’replied James, “ I lived with Sir Tbomis 
Fadilleton—thatisto say, with Lady Faddleton, as you 
shall hear, sir, Well, one dav about two o’clock—let me 
see, ntpabout three o’clock—tiunk it was about three, or 
It might be hall-past two-Jthe squiie now began to ex¬ 
press a little imp|tieuce , James eonlinued]—it might be a 
few minutes inoie or less, well, theie comes a rapping at 
the door—such hammenng never was Ueaid except at a 
trunk-maker’s shop. Well, away goes I to the door , there 
behold, was a gentleman to inquire after our beautiful 
Pidehd. Oh dear, saw I, thedear creature was taken ill 
—let me see, 1 tbink it was on Tuesday; no, it could 
not be Fueiday, it must have been Wednesday. Ay, Wed¬ 
nesday, very true ,—as 1 am allying man, it was Tuesday 
alter all. “ Pshaw exclaimed the squire, almost rea¬ 
dy to burst, *' how can it signify to me on what day the 



squire. “ Well, sir, fbu shall hear Ihe catastrophe in a 
moment. Away I sent John-*! think it was John—stra, 
let me see—where did John go ’ Yes, John ran off to Mr. 
Cnghton. No, it was not John. Now, I think on U, A 
must have lieen Thomas that ran to Mr Cnghton—that 3*, 
Doctor Cnghton , an! when became, and wa^ told bhw 
extremely ul Fidelia was,' Whjr’says he, * you don't say 
so' Only think of that'—and in truth, sir, none^f us 
thought ofany thing else. Doctor Cnghton at once said, 
il he had not been sent for just as lie was, it would have 
^en toolate. My lady, with tears in her eyes, hoped 
Doctor Cnghton would do all in his powei for the dear 
Uttlelnterestmg Fidelia." At this stage of the story, the 
squire’s patience was exhansted , be grew red and blue, 
as if he were suffocated, but James continued. "The 
dector requested ht r lady-ship to calm her agitation, and 
to place confidence in his skill, so he took the little dear 
iff his aims, and —" “ There, there'” exclaimed the 
squire, “not inother word aixmt dog, doctor, or lady , toll 
me at once, why did you quit the placeJaij^es bowed. 

“ 1 was going to tell you, sir it was because I didn’t 
weep, like ill the rest ol the B rvants. The dot tot wins. . 

r ered to my lidy that I wts a bird hearted ft How. My ' 
uly's maid ovcrhcirdil, and told It to Irimis. Let me 
•>te -no, it was to William -it bust I think it was not 
J raneis'It must have htin U ilium." “ Nonsense'’ 
ext laiined the sqmie. “ Wfll, sir," continued Ja'ies, 
“it ill Lame to this 1 said, says ], this is whit 
J Slid, SII ‘Any one who says 1 am haidluirt. 
ed. IS i confounded liai“ rmph ' bad lan,,tia >e, ’ 
said tliL squne , " and lor th it, 1 suppose, vou win lis- 
clnrgcd “ hxaetly so," replied James “Ay,’ adihd 
the squire, “ it is my adviei, you had better return, beg 
liLi Iidysinpspinion, iiid promise to bi inoio Uudci to- 
waids hir tooleiies. Cio, lames Nightingale , I never dc. 
sire to hen inothei note of yours ’’ 

Many hours of the squire’s wcie otcupied m the en- 
(liavour to i xtr.iet from various ipplieants their propen¬ 
sities, by which to judge of then htntss to be about tits pei- 
-im, hutnot one, iiiiongst thirw he had listened to, had the 
qiialiht ations of poor fohn nioriifoii lie wis mnily, 
oliiiging andhoiii.t, one or all of these gooii qualities 
ippt ULil in eveiv ti iiisu lionoi ins lili, an I the sq nie 
tlespiiitd ol nutting with hisrqual. 

Untmorniii', as Mr. Ouhbms was about to take hm 
usual w ilk, lie was ii i osti d at his door by a stout wi itlmi- 
be iti n nun, inquiiing il the gentleunn was suited witii 
i SI rvaiit, il not, he ventured to offer himself J he 
squire sc rutiniscd a little the manner and the Iraiiknrss 
ot the man ol whieh he thought favourably. He there- 
iiirt returned to Ins study, iiid lequesttd Ihe mm to lie 
shown in, th It he imghtmikc faithei inquliies. Aceoid- 
ingly,thtquistiinis is to mini, and wlut he had been 
doing, wire put, lud as direitly answeied, “ Ciltries 
KoIkiIs— till gii itu putof his life at sea, or servant to a 
nav il oIIk t r on slioie ” Among other particulais tftat ftdl 
within the squiri’s kiiowlrdgi, was the mention of i gal- 
lant dlliir under Licuteiunt Ulyth, in which Chtries 
Roherts was slightly wounded, aud, at the squire’s request 
the I in uinslances were lelatei). 

“Sir,”said Chiiles, “asmall squadron, consisting of 
till Qiiehee frigate, the Raven and execution bugs, with 
the Aleit sloop of war, were on the loik-out off Wanger 
Oegg to the northwaid knocking about, and doing nothing; 
so, tiimkiiig there might l>e something in between the 
isl ind and the m un laud, the boats ol the squardron were 
manned, and sent nut under the eoramaod of Mr Blyth ; 
he was then first of the Quebec. Well, after rowing more 
than twenty miles, we saw four large gun vessels atanchoi 
in the mouth of the Bmbs. All hands agreed to have a 
smack at them. Hurra in the bows ' It would have done 
your heart good, sir, to have heard the luwlocks rattle, 
as we neai^ them, whiv comes the grapeshot aboard 
of uA, slap comes the musketry among us * Pull 
awaw my lads,' says Mr. Blyth, * take them ' 

Why, eir, their decks seemed ciowded, tjieu|p* 
we could only see their beads, and the ftaahmg of Jllmif 
muslfttsover their bulwarks. It was a rough businen. ' 
sir, hilt we were in it. Well,under a rattling ftre W8 pulled' ^ 
undaTthe quarter of the leeward ve3sel,*and eoon w^ 
on d«:k slashing away. 1 saw M . Blyth sewing kcores^ 
withm tall fellow, down he tame like a awab off a cap^ 
Stan, and down came the colours too. * Suwlby,my boyy^ * 
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•ay« Mr iilytb , ‘ pomt the long one, rover the bosu’ 
suiting for the au ond v<>Hel.' *Oii tliey went, wr, up the 
Mndb.ovei the bultlarkt, in tbe twinkling of a Hkadepiko. 

• In hall an hour alhfour were carried It w-u a jolly sight, 

sir, to «oe their colours hauled down one alter the other. 
Well, they had twenty>live uicn ear h, three longeighteeii- 
pnunderb, with small amis , and they bad bulwarks hvi 
leethighon their sides, it was tighbsli woik to get at 
them, nr. Well, Mr. Blyth got the step by this brush, 
and was made master and commander of tim Boxer. He 
was as bratfo an olhcer and as good a man as overstepped 
over aship s sidi Iwintwitn him on the Hablax sta 


tion, and lollowtd him to lus grave." Here Charles s 
voice lalteied, and the squire, with Ins cane, gave a blow 
on the tahli tliat echoed through the bouse. " Is it true,’ 
said hr ‘ that the ensign of the Boxer was nailed to hir 
galfpcik ' * Very true, ur," leplied Chailes , “ it could 
sot he luwt red when Captain Blyth fell. He was too ai 
tivc, sir, as well as too brave , just as we neared iht i ne 
my, within musket shot indeed, Captain Blyth i7>n torwird 
to pomt one. ol our bow-chasers, he was hit by a luurtecn- 
poundtr, that doubled him up, and he fell without speak¬ 
ing a word " Oallant, unfortunate Hlytli' said the 
squire, " I knew him well, he had nothing but Ins entei- 
prismg splht—a perfect contempt for dangc r to reiom- 
meud mm in the service, he was a fine illustration ol a 
character in a song of Dibdin’s — 

* In faghta lion , thebittle ended. 

Meek as a bleating lamb he seemed ’ 

And so, Boberts, you have served your tonntiy at sea, 
and naval othcers when on shore Have voii worn a live 
ry 1" *“ ^one, sir,’ replied ItolKits, “ except blue coat or 
jacket. It yon aie not suited, sit, 1 shall be happy to 
serve you , there isa leltei ol reeomnu ndition irom ( ap 

tain-’’ I he squire read it, ind, looking at Roberts, 

said," Yes, 1 am suited, but not till now , this bstimony 
of your good conduct troiii my woithy fiiend is all that i in 
be wished. ( onudt r youi.elli ngaged , and 1 shall bust 
that there are moie lauhful seivants in the woild than 
one.’’ 

Roberts tamed out as the squire had expi eted He serv¬ 
ed long and taithlully, and, surviving his mastei, was 
endowed with a peusion suihcieut to place him at ease lor 
the remainder of his lifo. 


ANECDOTES Ol- IHE SIXTEEN HI CLNl CRY. 
[Bp Willutm Diumiiumtl of Hjwthoi itden *] 

After the Reformation, Nigel Ramsay, laird of Dal- 
housie, and am estor ot the Lari of Dalhuusie, went to 
hear a pieacbiog along with the Regent Muriay, who 
afterwards asked him how he liked it. " Passing well," 
answered the laird , '* purgatory hi hath altogether ta’en 
away if the morn [to-morrowj he will take away the 

S late of future punishment altogether, I will give him 
alf of the lands ol Dal housie ’ 

A dsetor ot theSorboniie, sent into Seotlind as an 
envoy to the (jueen Regent Mai y of Lorrain, heard some 
one aforni that irenth wine was to he got as good in 
Scotland as in France , he denied the fact, and ^aid that 
the French stut no commodities out of their country but 
the worst. ‘ Well, doctor,'obseived George Buchanan, 
who stood by, “ I never before knew that youweietlio 
refusal and worst ol all the doctors otthe Sorbonne." 

Geoige Buchanan being told that the Earl of Mur had 
obtuned the government otthe young king (James VI.), 
asked immediately, “ Who, then, shui have the govern- 
mentof the Earl of Mair i 

The Regent Morton used to say, *' he wished no greater 
reasoB than a twenty-four hours’ he to bring u courber lu 
di«Mee.’’ 

Queen Elizabeth entering Bristol, a speech was deli- 
tWW to her. The honest man began, “ May it please 
whsrsuredmajesty, lam the Mouth of the Town "and 


thenjellunazed, forgot the rest. She sporting sud.ome 
othfiCB, *' .Sflhak, good Mouth.” v 

4' , ^t an ecclewashcal assembly h his 

divine, who seemed a ftur 
“ t»ho was Jesus the son of Siiach’s 
fathflV^ to wlucu the poor man had not one wford to 


Bishop Montgomerie wrote a letter to the Earl of Eglm- 
tounefa man inclined ton faction agiiust bishops), to 
send him a truh of horsemj^, 1 he other answered, " I 
dunk It enough, cousin, yfiun on foot to the devil, al¬ 
though ye ride not, and gol'll alone, although I send no 
bam wjth you 

king lames I asked his iavounte bishop Toby Mat¬ 
thew (Durhun) why hi, beard was so oeir <ut» He 
replied, that lus patron was Saint Cut-beard f I hS pa- 

I tron of the bisliupnc wa> Sr. Cutbbert ] ^ ' 

Dr Arthur Johnstoun, well known as an excellent 
cottish Latin poet, said of a bishop who seldom preach¬ 
ed, “ that he was a very rue preacher.” 

I «o thieves were on their way to Tyburn to different 
carts one had been condemned for the tlieftofamare, 
the other had stolen a watch. " What o clock is it by 
your watch * ’ said the formt i to his brother. '• Just about 
tune for you to wat i your mare,” was the reply. 

A fool being with his prince m a great storm at sea. 
SAidp ** NoWg nobtes, wc shall all dunk out ofo le cup.” 

* 

ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE, 

IV —TiirmsocDvoF ovEHNsrr. 
lohn Andiew Gordier.a respectable and wesUhy in¬ 
habitant of Jtrseyin the early put ofthe eighteenth ten- 
tury, had.forscveial years, pud his addresse, to an ac¬ 
complished and hi autiful young vemau, a native of the is- 
lui fof Guernsey , and having surmounted the usu il diffi- 
culbes and delays of love, wliith always iner'asc the val le 
of the object in puisuit, the happy day for i admg his 
mistress to the all ir at length was fixed. After giving 
the necessary orders for the reception of his intended wife, 
Gordier, at the time ap]iuinted, in full health and high 
spmts, sailed tor G ueriisey 1 he imp<itien( c of a lover 
on such a voyage need not be described, hours wereyoais 
ind a narrow cliaiinel between the i-laniK, ten thousand 
leagues Flie land of promise at length appeals, he leaps 
on the heat h, and without waiting for refreshment, or his 
servant, whom he left with his baggage, sets out afoue, 
and on foot, for the house he hvi so often visited which 
was only a few miles fiotii the poit 1 he servant who 
soon followed, wassurpriaed to had lus master notaiiived 
rept ated messengns weie sent to seaieh and enquire, in 
vain Having waited in inxious expectotion till mid¬ 
night, the apprehensions ottliehdy and her family weio 
proportionate to the urgency of their feelings, and the 
circumstance ol the case 

llie next morning, atbieakof day, the appearance 
of a neai relation of the missing min, was not calculated 
to diminish their fears. With evulent marks of distress 
fatigue, and Jejecbon, he came to infoim them tint he 
had passed the whole of the night in minutely examining 
and in every direcboB, the environs of the road by wbict' 
Gordier generilly passed —After days of dreadful sus- 
penee, and nights of unavailing anxiety, the corpse of the 
unfortunato lover was at length discovered m a cavity 
among the rocks, disfigured with many wounds , but no 
circumstance occurred on which to ground suspicion, oi 
even to hazard conjecture against the petMti itor of so 
foul a murder. 1 ne legret of both tamwea for a good 
young man thus cut off m meiidun of l|ie and expi ela¬ 
tion, by a cruel assassin, was increased bythe mystery and 
modf ot his death. 1 he giief of the young lady not being 
ol that specie, which relieves itself by shew anid exclama- 
Uon, wM, for that very reason, the more poignant «nd 
heartfelt, she wIS never seen to shedateai.butddubled 
the pity foi htr fate by an affecting patience. Her virtues 
and Imr bMuty having attracted general admiration, the 
family, after a few jaars, was prevailed onto permit Mr. 
Galliard, ameichantand native ol the island, to heeeme 
her suitor, bopuig that a second log>r might gradually 
withdraw her attention from brooding m hopoless silence 
over the catastrophe of her first. In snbmissioD So the 
wshes of her parenU but with repeated and cnergotio 
declaratioos that she never would marry, Galliard was 
Mcasionally admitted , but the unhappy lady, probably 
from thinking It not yery delicate or feeling inrelttioBof 
her murdered lover to address her, found it foffieult to 
suppress a certaiB antipathy, which she fait whenever ho 
approach^. It was possible alto, that, although hardly 
known to berwlf, she might have eatortained a woisesus. 
picion. At all events, the smgular but well-authenticated 
circumstance of her antipathy wat often remarked, long 
bulore thosecret wat revealed, it was a more than mnelu 


THE OAWJtrrrA utehah? 


I bear a near resemMaore tathat “ Bttt,"iaidCito|ARtek**i«eeilect MaTjr Stuart, aba 
ihijmng, whichwteeecertampet- loved~^t m aU.MOow—a haadiene mueBtiaa. 

indWieate feelnui at the eight of Her bughandeiew bun benwe her eM aad afterwanhi bft 
), a»rrent far their own aatnre good fnend and reUtkui| Qoaen Etieabeth, eauied her 
wae we ardour of feaeioa, or each headtobecutoff^t^ awanold hang with blach, after 

baviogkept fawm {AUfOd for eighteen yearn” “lhat 
was very < niel*'* aqe#eKdthe lady, relapsing into melaa- 
choly. 

“You have perhaps heard,” eaid the comforter, '* eiU^ 
beautiful Joinna of Haplei, who was taken and eiMKi 
gied r * I have a coonited recollection of it^’ aneiiiinf^ 
the monrnpi ' ^ 

" I must relate to you,” rejoined he. “ tlie advmar& 
of a sovereign who was dethroned m my tune, afWr wii^ { 
pei, and who died in a desert uland.” "1 IcwsW^^e 
whole story,” replied the lady 
“ Well then, let me tellyou what happened tn anAfttir 
great princess to whom I have taught philO'<opby 
speaks inotliing but liernuefortunes,” “Whviw]eiKi 
wish, thbi* that I should not think of mine t’^MHgttlM 
lady ‘ Because answered the philosopher, ** yon 
ought not to reflect on them, when so many great ladies 
have ken so unfortunate it does not become you to 
despair think of Ilicuba—think of ''Iiobe’’ “Ah'” 
repliid the lilv if T hid lived in their lime, 8r in that 
of the bpanhfnt princesses and if to console them, you . 
had rel ited my misfortunes, do you think they would have ' 
listened to you ■* 

1 he nrxt day the phitosokii r lust his only irfm—he was 
realv to expire with 1,11 t The h ly made out a list of 
all the kings who li id lost their children, ami carried it to 
the philosophi. r He read it found it peifectly correct, 
but hr (lid not weep the less ^ » 

I 1 lure months a fti r tli y met again and were mutually 
istonislied at ear li others cheeilntness They tausedto 
beo (ti.1 ibeintilul statur to lime. With thiv insetip'* 
tiun * 1(1 Him huo Co nsuivs ’ 


*veraion,andwassaidwbeara near resemblaoce tothat 
tremulous horror and shi^ng, which wish certain par- 
Mtisofkeen sensibility andUieate teelnga at the sight of 
some venomous creature, alArrent far their own aatnre 
and likeness But such was Sie ardour of passion, or each 

the fascinating m igic of her charms, repulse onlymereased 
desire, and Calliard persisted m his unwelcome visits 
Sousetimcs he endeavoured to prevail on the unfortunate 
• young woman to accept a presant ftom his han^. Her 
irieMs remarked that he wss partfcnlarly urgent to pre¬ 
sent her with a beautiful tnaket, of expei^ve workman¬ 
ship and valuable matenaTs, which she pointedly refused, 
addiDg, that it would be worse than imjmiMr in her to 
enconrige attentions and receive favours from a man, who 
excited indiermind sensations far stnmgtr than indifference, 
and whose offers no motive of any lund coulrl prevail on 
her to accept 

But 6alliard by the earnestness of his addresses, by 
his assiduities, and by exciting pity, the common re 
source of the artful, bad won over the mother of the lady 
to second his Wiles In hei desire to forward his suit 
she had taken an opportunity, danng the night, to fix the 
trinket in question on to her rlaiigimr's watch chain, an 1 
lorbade fier, on pun of her displeasure, to remove this 
token of iinacteptcd affection 

1 he health of thq lovely mourner suffered in the con 
flict ryid the mother of the murdered man whohadever 
regarded her intended daughter in law with tenderness 
and affcition, crossed thfi sea winch divided Tirseyfrom 
Ouernsiy to visit her rheMgfhnfonesnnr>ar1y relatid 
to her first, her Only love, naturally called forth ten 
thousand m^atufboly ideas in her mind She seemed to 
take pit dsure in recounting to the old lady, many little 
inr irlents which lovirs only consider as important Mrs 
Goidicr was also fond of enquiring into and listening to 
every minute paiticnlar which related to Uio 1 ist inter 
views of her son with his mistress 
It was onone of these occasions that their conversation I 
reverted as usual, to the mel tncholy topic , and thr sad 
retiospcct so powerfully affected the voung lady, whose 
health was already much impiired that she sunk in con 
vulsions on the floor During the alarm of the unhappy 
family wl o weie conveying her to bed tlieii teiroi was 
eonsi lerably increased by ohsei i mg that the eyes of Mrs 
Oorliir, were kaifully raucht hv thr glittering appr n 
dace to the lady’s watch th it wi If known token of her 
sons affection whirh with a loud voice and altcicd 
counlpndDce shedeclaied hr had prre/orer/ acre gift fi 
hit mittt(!\^, prcvioiislv to Ins quitting Guernsey Mith 
a drr adful look m which hniror indignation wondir iiid 
suspicion wcie mingled she rtprated the extrarirdiiiary 
c rciimstanee as w'dl as the agitated state of her mind 
would peimit to the unhappy young lady during the 
interval of a short rtr overy 

Jbe moment tin poor sufftiei understood that tin 
jewels she had hitherto so much desptsral, was ongmally 
in the possession of Gordici the intelligenrc seemrd to 
pair a flood ofncwhoiror on her mind f she made a last 
eflurt to prrss the append ige to her heart her ey(»i lot 
a moment, exhibited the wild stare of madness stum, ts 
she wis to itshlghest pitch by the horrible convir tion and 
crying out “ Oh, murderous villain' she expired in the 
arms oi the bye slanders 

It IS hardly necessary furthirto unfold the rirciim 
stances of this my»te<lons assassination , Gordier m his 
wav fioin the port to bis mistress s house, h id been clearly 
way Igtd by Gatltkyd, murdered an 1 plundered of llu 
trinket in the hope that after his death he might succeed 
to th° possession ol ayewel far more preomns 

Galliard being charged with the ciime boldly denied 
It, but with evident cemfuston and equivocation , and while 
the injured family were sending for the nfliceis of justiee, 
he conflrmed all their suspicions by bnicide, and by a 
violent tempered letter of confession 


CO^SOLAlION 

a ___ 

VnOH TBPFHSNCH OrVOITAIRE 

The great phdosopber Gitr^hilus said one day to a lady 
oppressed by gnef fiora heavy misfortune, “ M^me, the 
Queen of Lngiand, daughter of Henry the GreaVvras as 
uiiloitnnate as yoorsolfi She was chased from her king¬ 
dom she nearly perished in a Storm at sea, and she saw 
her royal husband expire on a scaffold.” “lam sorry 
for her ’ said the lady, who qMtinued to shed tears over 
her own misfortunes. 


AVrCDOlJ- OFSirr\STONhS YOUTH 

III tlip 1 c lunN of celebrated men we rarely meet with 
a s illicu It numbr i of those person il and domestic parti- 
(iili s whrli IK so interesting to thr eominon nature of 
11 ill in 1 will! li III ofli I oraittrd e peciillv in history, 
upon III lilt iiiiph I isiphinl notion of thru being incom- 
palible with the dignity ol the wnik ' As if anything 
eoiil I be inuie worth our whilr to know then what is cal- 
(iilatid to (harm one s s>mpatliy with mtrlligent natures, 
iml h I naiii/ ind iiibtrmt us in our lUly Itle Ptrbajw 
icwruld noik tooiniir h to affirm that every life whirh 
h IS II (M written rxeeptat veiy great leugtli, loiild be 
iiiitr riallv (niarge 1 improved ami rtndcrerl a great deal 
more Intel estmi, by a diligent seaich into collateral ar 
roiints of tlie pi rson record! (I and into his ow n writings, 
whether in prosi or m verse A great de il might be addra, 

I ir itist inr r to the lives ol most ol the English poets, 
lakr the lollo vine merdote by wayof specimen, as an 
il litioi t) til lilr of Shoustom not a great poet, it is 
t uc but I very | < a-ing one and a man of no ordinary 

f owl rs of ri Her tion when he chose to set them to work. 

very K adr I of hiv poem of the Sehool Mistiess, and of 
til ir iitr an 1 somi times tht deep reflections to be met 
within hi 1 s ays would sorely be glad of more such 
memoianliof I im It is to be found in a little a no 
nvmons book ( Recollectionsof Some Particulars in the 
I ifr of the late William Shenstono F^q ) written not 
long iftirhisdeath.mdefenAof him froinsoraeoftbeob- 
jretioiisuf l)i lohnson by his old and fast friend. Rich 
ardtiravcs the author of the Spiritual Quixote, whom a 
comfortable pri son ige, and a pleasant temper, kept alive 
till upwirds of ninety 

Ihe anecdote will “come home to the bosoms’ of 
hundreds of youths and older men too, who know what 
It IS to ‘ quarrel and make it up '* The poet and hie 
friend were at that time young men ftom college, and 
Graves was on a visit to Shenstone at an old family houge 
beloitfng to tbs latter, with a rookery to it and otberru^ 
^pu^nanceij where they eqjoy^ themselves la ma'' 
■wees of literary companionship la 

“ At Hatborough (says Mr Graves), Mr Shene^Mf^ 


lors, and Mr. shenstone wrote 


:tie pieces' 

Ike 


THE CALCUTTA LIT^BABY OAZBtTB. 


[Tak. 14, 183(1. < 


4»(K( (oafincil < hieflvto each othei’s ronversation, wc now 
and then got into a hot disput«>, on wMch occuuona, an ' 
Mr Sh< nttone wan generally vietoijoW, he could not 
submit puiently to adtlMf We wOrtorte day engaged 
in a warm debate, in wlncli, 1 tliinic, load the upper hand, 
and drove my antagonist to a pamfiil dtlemmi, and with 
exultation puiviied my advantage so fw, thitl Mr. Shen 

MM.I MVt •• «A1 ft f« /ItAtTUtlfA 4< WtManA*<yl MM 



anint^of mdepi ndence, disdained to submit, so that, a] 
tnonghweah tnd drank togetliei, tliMpOutiii| bumoui 
continued and wt never spoke to each oMer for near two 
days. At 1 ist, as 1 was neyer much additted to tantdrin 
ty, and it wa pain and gnef to me to keep siltni e, 1 wrote 
ttpon thk wall in a summer-house in die garde n, a sen 
taneele Guek a bich 1 translated, * 

“ I vll^, 1 will be viiitv ’ 

Under this. Mi. Shenstone wrote this dislioh 
“ Matchitm onharitlt I thee proclaim 
Whosejnll and power I find tkcsinii ” 

7his ptoduced a replyoifiay side, tint a rejoinder on his , 
dll at last the ill fated wall was sc riublul tiom top to bot¬ 
tom, which the next nnoining w IS sneered d by a laugh 
at cMh othdl‘'s folly, and a coi liaj iLeonriliation ” 

What is mlani by oENraosiTYt 

^roifi an excillint litth wiik jiist published entitliil 
“Minor Mitiali tor touun V* uIi hy I >hn Biwnr it 
lustratLd with ehgiayingsiby Cl uksliink aud Heath Whit 
taki r, Lopdon ] 

*'You said, mamma, tint when wt came home you 
uoulil talk, to me about that generous little giil who 
g ive moa^ to all the lieggars, as wc rode along W as 
It not very^kmd and very good» 

“1 due say it seemed so to yoi, I lith an I yet the 
money whuli that lit le giil sornehsly tlntw iw*av, 
might h tvo btv n much licttci e nploveel ’ 

“ Better employed, mtminal I thought there e iiihl be 
no heller cmpioyminf than e hiritv ’ 

" By chanty, I suppisc voii mem lining giol love 
And what if the money »o pent, nisteid of dong goo I, 
does hanuf’ 

“Can that possibly be, mamma ‘ Can theie be harm 
in assisting the poot > * 

" there can he no hum ims-isting the pior I hih if 
you do them rial services, hut thire m iv be m le h h irm 
in acting without any eoiisidi lation as to the lonseijui n- 
cis of what ypn do ” 

“ But are not the consequeneojs the lehef of their 
wants, mamma* Andisitnol nglit to leliove tliim, ami 
onglit not we to show pity towards tli. di.tresscl, and 
to help them as far as we r in'*'* 

*' Vvo onghg/ my dear, to do whatevei we can to relieve 
and reionve distress, but lu ordei to ilo so, we must 
alsvays ask ourselves how we can relieve it—most speedi¬ 
ly and most effi c»ually. And, that you may judge for 
yomself, and understand mv meaning, I will tell you ilio 
difference Ijeiween the person who gives money prudent 
iy and usefiillv, and the person who do>s not Money 
IS jiven to the the j^lu f of some want, but s ip- 

pose It creates mote wants than it relieves, or fo’ tlie 
eure of some misfoitune—llliw fanry that it jg^luees 
more misfortunes than it cures* Ceitainly it ^uld be 
uyongto give thikiMney. The want of prudence and 
of proviilenra, anfeg the poor cannot be piovidcl 
•pkikst, unless suffer something for thi»ir neglect. 

u oftpn for their owp interest tli it they sho ild suff, i 
If I Ikimsh you for a fault. It is not beeaus“ 1 have any 
pleeWke m punishing you, and seeing yon suffer, but 
beefnm I knoy6 unless you are made to suffer, you will 
’‘tlttSf* M fho .fttult. If a poor person were as 

off. by his laamess or his drunkeif less, 
M u^bis industry and hifttemperUce, 
g att||ri%«r mobve to do wrong, than (b do 


given the figll boy u an eo^uragement to his idleness 
and his heggluy, I have seM a little girl who banted for 
mushrooms SKTihe day loiup She was then a pattern of 
neatness and industry, shflwent into the fields and was 
as dilipnt and busy as shknuld be, and, in tin evening, 
if she h^ earned two or three pence by the sale of her 
mushiooms, she was as pleased as possible. Bnk, one even¬ 
ing, when she was coming home from her walks,# and 
very Uted indeed she was, she saw a girl of about her* 
own age whoasked ch^tywom a lady in a fine carriage , 
and the. lady tbriw liluashdling, and said to her in a very 
kind tone, ‘ rhere, poor child *’ Upon which the little 
girl, who ^ir been used to gather up pennies, and two- 

f iinces, aim threepencis, by her own industry, said to 
lerself, ‘ Why de^l lead this weary lifo* Why do 1 go 
trudging away through fie Id and field, and aftei all can 
onlygetahw halfpence for all my toils and travels * I 
will turn beggar too ’ And so she did , and she lost her 
good liabits, and took to bar] ones. The clean and dili¬ 
gent child was no longer to be seen hunting for mushrooms 
in the fields bliebccame a practiseel btggar, and at last 
an insolent one, and grew careless about nght and 
wrong, and invented sflhes about hirsuflerings that were 
untrue, and ended bv committing ciimes, for which she 
was iranspoi ted to a distant land, and soriowful indeed 
It was to recall the time of liercbildhi^, when she gathered 
niiMliropms in the green fields. Now you must npt think 
that th'e I idy who gave the shilling to the beggar girl 
tnteiulfd to act amiss. Sho tliOiigbt she did a i,cneious 
thing, and it uas gemiSus to give a shilling to a poor 
eliild,butit was very mi chievous , an^thua .ou see, that 
to be generoui, is not quite the same at to be wise and 
good ' 

‘ May not money be sonjetunes generously and use¬ 
fully given, d.ked 1 dith, who looked a little perplexed, 
aud who b^fi her mamma’s lesson began, fa ad been think 
ing til It bhe would spenil all her money among the poor 
lieggais wHt) accosted liii Idith had indeed been much 
fascinated bv the smiles with winch all the btggars looked 
upon III r genoems joiing conipanjjn, and thought how 
very de liglitful it niiuld be, if she coiild hear addiessed to 
licise (f the same words which had been used to liei fellow- 
tr III II) I ‘ God ble ss you, sweet young laily ' A pleasant 
jiiuriiiv to you, aud think vour goodness'’ Hut htr 
inotliei s e niiversdtion had biought manv new thoughts 
into her nimel, and she till refine timidlv inquired whether 
mom y might not Roiiictiines be generously and usefully 
give n , 

" Ves, melecd, loie, ’ answerer! Mr, Howard, " and 
enable you to giie it getieiously and usetully, you must 
giveitpuietantli/^ *. 

Nor fiias an occasion long wanting for while they 
were talkmg, a seivant Came in, and siiel that a sael ac 
(idciit had just happened in the front »t the house A 
waggon load of timber was passing aul one of the heani'., 
nbt having been carefully fastentil, had slipped off, ami 
had fallen u{mn a crippled man who was crossing iho 
road, and wal Mippostd to have done him senous injurv. 
Mr Howard hastened to the spot, and was followed by 
Fdith. Ihev soon tound th it the poor man's leg was 
broken “ We must immediately send foai a surgeon,’’ 
said Mrs Howard to Edith “You may be generous 
now ’’ 

And rdith saw at once that these had been no fault 
on the part of the man, and that she^ould do no harm to 
him iior to any body else by her ubcrality so she ran 
in and dispatched a servant foi a surgbon, and she,asked 
to be allowed to pay, out of tier own pocket-money, the 
expeq||» of the poor man’s cures 
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hours, we ^ave abundant and not fttiguing 
^BMans in the lighter epecies of composition. 

'Of all dmcTOtftns of literature I am inclihed to 
imagine that History unites improvement with d<>. 
light in the most eminent degree. The adventures 
of its Kiim,it8 Heroees, its Statesmen, have more in> 
terest in them than the most splendid romance, while 
in Hie revolutions of kingdoms, and in the charac¬ 
ters and actions of their founders, destroyers, sup- 
porteit or benefactors, we have more instruction 
than in the wisest homily. We here leam the 
dangers of injustice, intemperance, or inactivity, 
'and we see how the apposite qualities have raised 
their possessors from the dust. Luxury, the fail¬ 
ing of Emperors, becomes divested of its tinsel 
allurements, and ambition, of much of ^ts false 
brightness. We read, and we shudder as we read, 
how one man for the gratification of a lust or u | 
prejudice, may involve thousands in one general 
destnictioif: we learn that the noblest hearts are 
scorrupted by prosperity, and that a bad man in 
power is a greater scourge than either famine or 
pestilence. We are taugli| that the highest places are 
not the most secure, and that neither guards nor 
fortiftMtions can exclude hatred and revenge ■ that 
the favoarit»of a tyrant is the most wretched of 
hie slaves; but that the betrayer of hit benefactor 
never passed a life of prosperity. We learn that 
the love of the people is more uncertain than the 
winds of Heaven; but that the affection of a 
tyrant is more to be dreaded: that the destroyers 
of liberty ‘are frequently the greatest of slaves, but 
that the liberators of their country are not always 
the happiest of mankind. We are instructed that > 
gold has power to corrupt kingdoms and to over¬ 
come valour, but that virtue even vanquished is < 
more to be envied than vice in a triumphant | 
chariot. 

Of all our historians I consider Gibbon the^ost 
amusing: his anecdotes are so various, ana he 
possesses such skill in laying hold on the most 
interesting points in the characters of his heroes, 
that notwithstanding a somewhat too turgid and 
affected style, 1 find^it always difficult to lay him 
aside when 1 have once dipped into his pages. 
Those pages indeed present a longer list of depra¬ 
vity than it has fallen to the lot of most historians 
to record. Unsparing cruelty, insatiable avarice 
or monltroos profligacy are unfortunately the must 
prominent futures of too great a portion of his 
work, yet he is equally interesting and instructive; 
and when virtue or valour is his theme, no writer 
knows how to depict it in more amiable colours. 
How admirably dm he paint the tent of the dying 
Johan—the victories, the valour, the disgrace of 
^ Ul-requited fiellisarias—how absorbing is the 
interest'Which we take in the sufferings of the 
imperial Bonw, when the Barbarian Alaric, within 
thm short yea^ thrice insulted, besieged, and 
captured that " immortal city”—^in the aifventurea 
of the Greek Emperor, Andronicus, we have the 
emtome of a brilliant romance, and in the death 
of Coputantine, an acting repetition of the 
ilour of' a Leonidas. Robertsont^ is 
i favourila of mine: his style is ntSre 
gnd leas fatiguiug than the verbosity of 

_ hwearriea you along with ituenaisly 

tb^Pfh rapidly: nnd the Historian Of tb^Wnr- 
.tonatp Mary ft ^equally driightAid aaiiril'he 
i^hde of her de]^i^ court ; Hhemes oid 
.MBOMauambitioivof the great CtUgiMt' IhrilW 
•hft||M!ledibl« ^t^ts, dimgen, anid'sucoWMs 



of the conquereiO of America, and in the impotent 
struggles of the unfortuU^ Monteguma. In read* 
ing History we choow ourselves companions 
among thegroatoatof mankind; the contemplation 
of their actions enlivens the most lengthened soli¬ 
tude, and musing over their misfortiipes is suffici¬ 
ent to reconcile us to our own petiy and rqore ' 
deserved griefs. Attood volume of History is a 
companion equally suited to every hour of the day. 

I have no oluection even to reading at meals, 
when fate condemns me, as it frequently does, to a 
solitary dinner. I*have indeed often thought of 
and often admired that speech of Lucullus, who 
when his steward had provided a somewhat too 
scanty supper, and pleaded in excuse tint his 
master was to be alone, replied angrily,, “ Do you 
nut know. Sir, that this evening Lucullus sups 
with Lucullus by jghich the old Roman meant, 
perhaps, that he was always a sufficient companion 
for himself, and by no means inclined to meagre 
fare because he bad no living rilciety to enliven 
hiB fepast But we might make a more nrtable 
leply even than this. Do you int know. Sir, that I 
have invited the E uperor Heliogahalus to sup with 
me this evening,would be no very absurd rejoinder 
from one who was provided with a good volume of 
history. Indeed I have often rejoiced in the 
power, which we possess, of summoning an illus¬ 
trious company of ghosts to shere in our most 
frugal meals, and choosing a companion from 
amongst the most illustrious heroes of antiquity. 

In this respect Plutarch aft'ords a more s|>leadid 
company than any of his fraternity. We may in 
turn sup with a Bratus, a Cato, an Alexander, or a 
Ciccro: or with that gay warrior who lost the 
world for love, or with the 


Athenians ■ 

• • 


Fairest and the bravf st of 


The enried son of rimias,’ 
the most incomprehensible of j 
statesman and a debaudhee, 
ster; the bom companion of tH „ 
-countrymen, yet'tlw 



,1-^t oncfl 
ti^ncl> gao 
dissipateQ 

among bis countrymen, yet.tim fi^ve^ of the 
greatest of philosophers; a Irutor; 

now more than a monarch; now 4^-]$^i|7minious 
exile; the voluptuous friend of the Hiaorious Per¬ 
sian : the frugal comrade of the abstemious Spar¬ 
tan; the enemy, the fnend, and well nigh the 
conqueror of Lacedemon—at length the, victim of 
a hireling assassin and murdered ou the threshold 
of a prostitute’s chamber 1 What a fund of amuse¬ 
ment and instruction may we not derive from such 
a companion although we should enjoy his society 
but for a single evening! , 

It is a great triumph to literature that some of 
the sidftilest and least elaborate compositions are 
capable of drawing tears from the eyes of the most 
callous or most light hearted- For myself I con¬ 
fess that a simple tale of sorrow ha& at some times, 
and in some humours tite greatest effect upon jne. 
I said “ confess;” but after all I should be hear¬ 
tily ashamed to confess the contrary^ There are 
momenta when our best, our wannest feelings are 
awakened into a temporary eneigy; when the 
tendered tupd eweeteat strings of our hearts are 
touched hf pty for fletirimu eonow. These mo¬ 
ments are ^een spots iir the deaert«f life. The 
cares, the struggles, thajaaleueiee, m animosities 
of the world smothee or ^eep down every good feel- 
1 % until eome Inddeh or forgotten chord is 
touched, and the heart while it achss for woes that 
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are unreal confeRses that it may atill be taught to 
bleed for such as are not ideal. I fknould shun (8ie 
man who had never wepmver a tale of woe, with 
a more holy abhorrence than Lorenzo would avoid 
the insensible wretch who has not “ mu&i(An him* 
self:” for he too 

, * Is fit Mr treasons, stratagems and spmis, 

• The motion') of his spirit as doll as night. 

And his affections dark a* Erebns 
TW >ueh man hr Iriirfstf— 

But the tale to have this effect should be simple, 
natural; have nothing overstraiiipd or high wroi^fht 
*—the sSntiinentH should be such as we can easily 
make our own, and the incidents such as may pos¬ 
sibly occur to onrselves. I could mention many 
little liouks of this sort, modest unpresuining 
volumes, not placed conspicuously on the highest 
shelves, but on the contrary to be* hunted out from 
amidst the nooks and corneN of literature. Now 
is it not extraordinary that there should he some¬ 
thing so pleasing in tl^s imaginary melancholy ? 
We weep, yet we seek not to dry our tears, or to 
etide the feelings which have called them into liur 
cyet. ? Fear, anxiety, sorrow^ despair at other times 
the most hateful of passions, become sweet and 
agreeable when excited by such distressing pic¬ 
tures. It iR perhaps for the same reason that a man 
rejoices to hear the winter wind howhng round 
his well bnilt mansion, and this pitiless storm 
beating agaln^t his well secured ivindows. 

There is pleasure, I say, in weeping over one’s 
hook, yet I have also a great delight in a good 
hearty laugh: but whether we wish to weep or to 
laugh we should still be alone. It is a common¬ 
place remark that to one who is unable to hear 
the music which regulates their movements, no 
sight can be more ridiculous than that of a com¬ 
pany of dancers, throwing themselves into a hun¬ 
dred /aut^tic and unmeaning postures. The 
obs^er,' tn^, yirho is ignorant of the brilliant wit, 
thp ivte8ist&blV4^ winch sometimes drives the 
gAr&t laughter, or of the unreal 

ytt^weirtmagfnranNe that draws a tear from the 
mdst hard-h^&ffK apt to despise or to ridicule 
us voikingsof the mind which he 

can neither jnprJiwe'nor understand. Whenever 
1 feel incUnb^alPfefore either to weep or to laugh 
I take my bo'oKinto a corner. 

To enjoy poetry also we should peruse it in soli¬ 
tude . if the Burrouudmg objects are of a nature to 
raise the sdhl to a true corre^ndence with the 
subject and with the nature oi the book, the en¬ 
joyment IS greatly encrcased. To read poetry 
then with real zest do not shut yourself up in a 
dreary cell whose narrow ’sundow far from giving 
you % tree unbounded prospect of beautiful na¬ 
ture, scarce admits sufficient light to enab^ you 
to decipher the glowing page before you; buf take 
your volume into eome fair grove, some shady 
nook, where sof^'verdure, and flowers, and sweet 
scents and the music of happy birds or of falling 
wateA), shall serve as a vivid commentary to the 
bnes which you are reading, and cheat you into 
that happy sttte of mind, in which we are glad to 
imagine tW we are more than half inspirra our¬ 
selves—then take to your poesy. 

I have often reflected that we should consider 
ourselves most fortunate |p living at a period 
when no kind M knowledge is any longer con¬ 
cealed under of aleamca bpguag^- 1 

believe indeed th^a pefsan ought oi^me nOt 
only exceedingly weQ formed, hut even very 


learned^ without thn k^test acqitadniiMoe lAA 
the dead langua^. -svery ^enee wIh(A wm 
known to the nnmente wyi have ^t only n^e oar' 
own, but corrected ead enriched elso oy a thqu* 
sud improvements and lu^gHications. Moct'dT 
their best poetr, philosophers.' and orators, |»«« 
been admirably translated, and all thrir record* 
and annals have been so completely rapsacked by 
our own historians, that from the period wh«l 
Greece first rose from darkness until clolMs of 
obscurity again rolled over the fragments of the 
Roman Em))ire, we may trace every action, and 
ma^ every character that in its turn attracted the 
attention or admiration of the world; and 
without knowing one syllable of the language hk 
which their histories were originally reritmo^ 
This is a great comfort not only to those whom a 
want of early education haa debarred from the 
acquisition of the learned tongues, bat to many 
also whose situation in life, and dmost constant 
occupation has not left them sufficient leisure for • 
maintaining their acquaintance with the classical 
writers, or has at least rendered such wtask diflSk 
cult and unwelcome. That the scholar whose zeal 
for knowledge induces turn to search for it at the 
fountain head, has an incalculable adji^ntage over 
the mere reader of translator, compilers, anS imi¬ 
tators, cannot however be doubted for a moment, 
yet to those who either possess not the power or 
the opportunity, the advantage is by no means 
diminished by this reflection. An intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the ancients indeed is the source 
ot so much and such acknowledged pleasure that 
it is surprising how frequently men of the world, 
in whom neither talents nor opportunity are want¬ 
ing, and in whose education neither trouble nor 
expense has been saved, should make a pmnt, as it 
were, of forgetting the language m which their 
books were written. This is perhaps partly the 
fault df our system of education, which by com¬ 
mencing too early to force upon our immature 
and unwilling minds a species of learning whic h 
we are incapable of appreciating does not fail to 
disgust many of us with it for the remainder of 
our lives. 'Hie taste and genius of Byron even 
were not proof against this— 

1 abhorr'd 


So much to conquer for the poet’s sake 

The drill’d dull lesson forced down word for ward 



M; mind to meditate what then it learned, 

1 et such the fix’d inveteracy wrought 
By the impatience of my eaily thought, 

'I hat with the iieshiiess wearing out before 
My mind could relish what it might have Mught, 

It flee to choose, I cannot now restore _ 

Its health, but what it then detested, still abhor. 

It is fortunate, however, that this system of edu¬ 
cation (upon which too much has been written to 
need any remarks from so unskilful a pen) haa not 
had so deplorable an effhet upon all; for we know 
that many of our greatest genuises have declared 
that foey scarcely knew any pleasure in life equal 
to twt which they derived from reading Homer, , 
■VirgH, or Horace. Addison has An excellent alto 
ingenious paper on modem and ancient Iwaimr, 
in nhich he compares the pleasure which we Afk ■" 
capallB ci feeling upon the perusal o( the ancn&t^ 
withlhe happineM which they themselres ^njoyra 
fromHhe produetionof their authors; and indeed, 
since so* much has already been eud on (hi| eubv *' 
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Jaoti I will onlf add that if')>lea8iire it to be found 
dhiidat any of the*hifl;her walks of literature, it is 
'aurely to be met«witn eanong the ancient writers 
who are the models after which our later authors 
have moulded their productions. 

Many who are incapable of feelinfr the pUtumea 
which ma]r be derived from this source entirely 
neglect th^r learnintr, because they aVe of opinion 
that little or no profit is to be gained from it, and 
have bn idea that they may prosper exceedingly in 
their worldly affairs, without a dash of scholarship 
in their whole composition. Such persons as these 
' are apt to consider learning as ramer a clog than 
otherwise, and to despise that which they imagine 
will not assist them in their pursuit of wealth, fame 
or splendor. _ They may indeed enforce this argu¬ 
ment of theirs by producing a great number of 
illustrious persons who have attained to the high¬ 
est stations without being at all beholden to the 
extent ofetheir knowledge or the cnltivation of 
, their intellects—but these are in general men of 
extraordinary natural talents, such as appear not 
once in a century, who have stood in no need of 
the extraneous aid of learning: or they are per- 
aons who have raised themselves by unscrupulous 
acts of inol^pce, treachery or cruelty, and such as 
should never be imilptea : or who have risen at 
times when* courage or strength, or skill in war 
were the only qualities in requisition. As to 
Shakespeare, and some others who have rendered 
themselves celebrated even as authors without any 
great degree of learning, I will only say, that their 
numbers are so inconsiderable that they scarcely 
dmrve attention, and that our great dramatist 
himself was, to use the words of Oryden, " natur¬ 
ally learned: he needed not the spectacles of 
liooks to read nature; he looked inward and found 
her there.” 

The ancients seem to have united a lore of 
literature with an ambition of shining in public 
affairs to a greater degree than the modems. Thu¬ 
cydides was an eminent general} and Xenophon 
the “6ee qf Greece” is more celebrated for his 
Retreat than for his elegant histories and 
treatises. Caesar the dictator whose ambition 
grasped the world did not disdain to be the histo- 
nan of his own wars. Tibullus, the elegiac poet, 
was a brave and good soldier. Cicero was equally 
eminent as a statesman and as a philosopher. 
Pliny whose days were occupied in administering i 
the affairs of bis province, dedicated his nights to *1 
study { and the memory of every reader will easily i 
■upply him with ma^ other names to encrease I 
this illustrious list. The prqfessim of literature ' 
has indeed of late years been more widely sepa¬ 
rated from public employment than it was in an¬ 
cient times, but it can scarcely be necessary to 
remark that few men in modern days have risen to 
any eminence without a moderate degree of learn¬ 
ing. The extremeet love for abstract study is by 
no means absolutely prejudicial to a man’s eleva¬ 
tion In public affairs; nor is the latter totally at 
variance wj^ the former. Bacon for instance 
oompowd ^ his *‘ Novum Organum,” anidst 
tim distractions of the most busy 

oii^cg^ state, and the name ofSeldenVill 
ovwjie vjsqerated as a profound scholar, ard a 
•iiffm, and eminent patnot. JSI too was ol ered 
thaj&ancellhrdlip in 16431 he had alwsyi Tap- 
P^NM|nself ^ tile study of the Uw witl tto 
MMH^idmty, hut the mtervau-vimeen ^se 
flWjSiS we devoted to stiidtee of a^Arent de¬ 


scription nor. says he, ” has the proverbial asser¬ 
tion that' the Lady, Condon Law must lie alone’ 
ever wrought with me.’V 
Wc may perhaps recranize in that love of spe¬ 
culative philosophy which the ancients carried to 
so great an extent, one reason of their associating 
a taste for literature with a desire of shining in 
public affairs to a mater degree than we, mod^ns. 
every person of aistinction embraced some sect, 
or enrolled himself as the disciple of some school, 
and as he made it a point to become acquainted 
with all the arguments which could be adduced ini’ 
its favor, as well as with all the reasoniujjs which 
his adversaries might advance to the discredit of 
his party, he was led into a constant succession of 
agreeable and improving studies. Alexander the 
Great* declared in a letter to Aristotle that he 
valued the knowfedge which his preceptor had im¬ 
parted to him, at a higher rate than either power 
or grandeur. " Brutus,” says Plutarch, was ac¬ 
quainted with all the sectf of the Grecian Philo¬ 
sophers, and understood all their doctrines, but the 
Plalonists ranked highest in his esteem while 
Cato regulated every acticfti of his life by tho 
sterner precepts of Stmeism. But it we bring our¬ 
selves to regard without prejudice the cr cracter of 
a monarch who has been branded with the name 
of apostate, we shall recognise in that of the Em¬ 
peror Julian a mind singularly well adapted for 
associating the pleasures of literature with the tods 
of government Julian passed the early years of 
his life under the severe and jealous guardianship 
of his uncle Coustantius, whose hated and hlood- 
sbiined name he unfortunately confounded with 
the pure religion which he professed. After tlie 
execution of his brother Gallus, he was removed 
to Athens; there, amidst the classic shades of 
that learned city, he became intoxicated with the 
poetry and philosophy of the Pagans, and hastily 
adopting a religion which theylmd debcrihvl in 
such seductive terms, would have been contented 
to pass the remainder of his days in a learned re¬ 
tirement : but the empire possessed other claims 
on the services of the heir apparent, and Julian 
was summoned to take command of the army in 
Germany, a duty which he appears at that time to 
j have regarded with repugnance. “ Oh! Plato! 

I Plato 1” exclaimed he, as he once awkwardly per¬ 
formed some martial exercise, ” what a task for a 
j philosopher!” The philosopher, however, boon 
proved himself a better warrior; and thh love of his 
admiring soldiers compelled him prematurely to 
assume the title of Augustus, and of Emperor. In 
this elevated station however, Julian forgot, not for 
a moment his love of learning and philosophy: the 
sophists of Greece filled bis palace, and their dis- 
putes^imused or instructed the learned and intel¬ 
ligent Emperor. He himself shone as an orator 
and as an author, and qualified himself for both 
these capacities by intense application. In the 
midst of his mighty preparations for the Persian 

r 

• Alexboder u»ed Homer u a connacllor in tho art of wor. 

We hare an lateresting ouredoto told of om of our own gene- 
rala thm whoM iiama there ie none moreMear to heroum 
and chivalry. " Wolfe waa ahnwins tome General offioore 
how exiMirt hia men were at a new mode of attacktiiy and 
retroating upon hilla: and whan he atepped ap to one of the 
offlsera after the porfbnnenae, and naked him what hs thought 


t v ,- 3 renoaon* upou BUlaI and whon ho ateppod Up to One of the 

* vwBraien as a profound scholar, ard a <>*®eva after the porfonnenoe, and naked fiim what he thought 
. and eminent patnot. S.% too wax offered “irt? hereof the uatory 

mself -to tile study of the law witl£ the !* d>eiioo, and laeeyon are aman of 


rear, in oia retreat over tee mpuntaina." " You are riKht.” 
•»i4 wol*» " I hni It tram thenoe, and laeeyon are aman of 
nadiag; but our Alendt there are aartniaed at what 1 have 
Ae%n them, bacania Om/ have read nothina.” Rev. W. 
Jooai'a Uitepa. 
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war. the warlike monarch composed an elaborate 
treatiar in aupport of tfi^ religion of which he waa 
the enthnaiastic arlmir": mortally wounded in 
the conduct of a disaatroui, )'et valiant reireat. the 
laat words of the <Iying Emperor breathen a spirit 
o^ philosophy worthy of a better religion. 1 do 
* not write this with the slightest idea that I am 
producing an example with which every reader is 
not mqre or less intimately acquainted, especially 
since an admirable writer has familiarized us all 
with the history’of that ))»riod, but because I am 
persuaded that those persons who pretend to be 
debarred from the pleasure of reading liy the pres¬ 
sure of their own arduous occupations, must inten¬ 
tionally place out of sight such glorious instances 
as I have just recorded; that those whose most 
weighty affairs scaree equal in- difficulty and im¬ 
portance the most trifling occupations of a Ilrutus, 
a Pliny, or a Julian, should plead an excuse of 
this nature, is equally absurd and presuming. 

But if on the other hand we allow that our 
scluilars have in general withdrawn themselves 
from public affairs,,or active employment; that 
th'-v have courted a lift* of ease and retirement 
lather than of arduous occupation; that they have 
preferred the enjoyment of r'’pose to the display of 
grandeur, and a tranquil life amidst their own 
books to all the allurements of plsasure and dig- 
r itv, aro we not in fact adjudging a triumph to 
the litenirv life instead of producing an argument 
1.) its disadvantage ? Men of the most refined and 
liigldy cultivated minds, whose genius, wit and 
i’lfurmation would enable them to load and shine 
in any society have nevertheless preferred this 
mo le of life to any ot'ier, and those who have 
been ho^t ecep’omted have ever been best content¬ 
ed with it. 'I’o them books and eont'-mplatioii 
have supplied fh’' place of almost every other plea- 
suic; au'l lu this h.ive thev discovered the trii' 
aif of cheating life, the “fdler» vitnni” of the i 
ancients, which has elicited such eloquent pane¬ 
gyrics frim m iny authors hut especially from the 1 
iniinitahle Hor.ire 'I'hat ]io“t, indeed, appears to 1 
have been peculiarly ill adanted for a public life, | 
and is a somewhat rare example among the old 
Romans of one who completely despised every 1 
species of fame except that which was to be deriv- j 
ed from literature Unsuited for war he regarded I 
its alarms with horror, and as is well known fled I 
fiom the ahattlc of Philippi; but so far from being 
ashamed of his cowardice he has immortalised it ' 
in his verso; and bis “ relicta non bene parraiila” j 
is at once the record of his timidity and his philo- ' 
Sophy. He loved his retirement st heartily that i 
n.\ temptation could withdraw him from it, and ! 
Augustus having sent him a pressing imitation to 
proceed to Rome, ^nd become his prii^te and 
confi lential secretayy, must have been astonished 
at the refusal of orte, who had the firmness to de¬ 
cline the favors of an Emperor. If books then 
ar^capable of affording so much delight, that men 
in order to enjoy them withont interruption have 
forsaken alLthe more sjiiendid and alluring walks 
of life, surely we may unth reason expect to derive 
from them no inconsiderable pleasure if we devote 
to them those hours for which we have no more 
serious occupation. 

And now allow me in' conclusion to add a few 
words to those upon whom so much of human 
happiness depends. Tlie consent of all ages and 
of Iioth sexes seems to he to strong against kam- 
eti ladies, that I can scarcely venture to stand 


forth a Quixote ia their behalf: (I hate a .wise 
woman*) is the mying of Euripides, and Juvenal 
has an amusing tirade againstwthe blue stockipff 
ladies of Rome, which has been so well translated 
by Mr. GifiTord that I cannot resist the toDaptaUoa 
of quoting it: 

Oil' never may the partner of my bed 
With subileties of logic stuff her bgad, 

Nor whirl her rapid syllogisms around, 

Nor with imperlect euthymenes confound; 
Knoui;li for me if common thinus she know, 

And have the little learning sennnis bestow, 

I hate the female pedagogue who pores 
• O’er her P.ilapmon daily, and explores • 

All modes of speech, regardle-s of the sense, 

But tremblingly alive to mode and tense, 

JVlio puzrles me with many an uncoiitli phrase 
Tiom some old canticle of Niuma’<,d.tys, 
rorrecta liei country friend- and cannot hear 
ficr husband solerise without a sneer. 

The translator, however, that he may nqt appear to 
participate entirely in the sarcasm of his author 
and of the iingallant Euripides (wdio bye the bye irf^ 
no aiithorily, for he not only luted the learned 
female, but detested the whole sex promiscuously, 
so that he obtained the title of a woman) hater-has 
quoted the following lines from “ The Wife” by 
SirT. Overhury. ^ ' , 

Give me nest good an understanding wife 
By natme wi>e, not luarne I by much ail. 

Some kiiowlcilgc on h'>r suU, whieli all my life 
]\]01 c scope ol convcisatioii will inipait, 

]3> sides her inborn viiliics fortily 

r/iey aie mint kuiely goad who host know why. 

There is much more truth in these rude lines than 
til all the wit of Juvenal or the rancour of Euri¬ 
pides, and so indeed in sjiilc of the Satirist and 
the woman-hater the ancients w'cre capable of 
understanding. Coiiiclia the mother of the Grac¬ 
chi has obtained no mean honors for the excellent 
eiliicalioii which she imparted to her children. But 
I cannot help ailding to tny <]Uotanons a few lines 
from the Gtiurdiaii upon this interesting subject. 

“ Learning and knowledge, says Addison, are per¬ 
fections m us not as we are men hut as we are 
reasonable creatures, in wdiich order of beings the 
female woild is upon the same level with the male. 
We ought to consider in this particular, not what 
is the hcx, lint what is the species to which they 
belong.” The mode of life indeed which ftecossa- 
rily condenis them to inactivity and repose affords 
them a thousand opportunities of improving their 
minds and laying up a store of useful and amusing 
information. How seldom is the opportunity im- 
proved! They seem to imagine that reading is 
entirely out of their sphere, and that the slightest 
appearance of learning is as much to be dreaded » 
as any misfortune save age or ugliness: and yet a 
little reading, a little more knowledge than they 
generally jiussess, would make them better com¬ 
panions, better wives, and better mothem, besides 
furnishing them with a constant source of enjoy¬ 
ment during those many idle hours which hang so 
heavily and 8o unproiitably on their hands. Bat, 
af^r all, the chief motive is held out in tlw last of 
thfse lines whicli I have quoted from Sir T. Oyor- 
bury; and which, as containing a truth equally ap- 
plijable to both sexes and to every station of life, 
ah^d never be forgotten, ^ 

J Tboy aie mo.t auiely good who best know why. 


Madrat. 


C. T. K. 
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UNJ91R THOMAS LAWRENCE’S PICTURE OF 
. MiSS CROKER.* 

' ' Bt tAmiv M'N-ioiites. 


^EAST INDIANS. 

What ought the geaeraUt^/ East Indians at pre¬ 
sent tff do t» order to improve their conditioa f 


0 faeiem pnlehi am I 

I. 

Like Mine fair form of love and light, ^ 

In ehorl but bliisful visions seen,— 

Than aught beheld on earth mote bright,— 
With nultless mould, and look serene ■ 

n. 

On which the mmd delights to dwell. 

When sleep and all its dreams are o’er; 

And only fancy’s powerful spell 
Can raise the angel shape once more; 

HI. 

So, rhsrmftti Portrait' thine shall be '* 
The chensh'd image which shall rise, 

In hours of witching fantasy. 

Before my spirit’s raptur'd eyes — 
o IV. 

Shall rome,—and only disappear, 

To beam at fancy’s call again ; 

And with Its matchless sweetness cheer 
My hours of solitude, or pain. 

V. 

And when the youth, whose pleading sighs. 
Shall win her to love’s hallow'd shrine ,— 
Her, whose own beaijiteousness outvies 
Even that (so marvellous) of thine 

VI. 

When he shall fold her to his heart. 

And mutual love in her’s shall be ; 

Thy memoried charms may still impait 
A blameless happiness to me. 

» VII. 

For, as when on a t'anquil sky 
We Mze, the feelings all grow calm, 

And when its softening glories fly. 

Their retrospect affords a balm: 

VIII. 

So now my bosom owns the spell. 

Those mild, pure graces o'er it fling, 

Which oft (remembered long and well) 

Shall soothe aflliction’s poignant sting. 

XI. 

Within thine eyes a souLborn ray, 

(Though weakly her’s he here portrayed) 
Sweet picture* softly seems to play. 

Like moonlight through an ai bout's shade, 

X. 

And, mingling with the seraph smile, 

Which makes those lips of love so bright; 
Illumes the cheek, whose bloom, the while. 
Gives roseate richness to that light. 

XI. 

And round thy brow of pearly sheen, 

See how the clustering nnglets press. 

Its beauties from the view to screen. 

By their own ulky iovchness !— 

XII. 

Oh' though mid scenes of trouhlons life. 
Stem fate hath doom’d me still to be; 

Oft, oft, I’ll fly its cares and strife. 

For fancy, eolltude.—and thee. 

XIII. 

Biri hold '—and from my longer view. 

The dangerous semblance far remove: 
^tttet to deem it all untrue. 

Tun fondly gaxe,—and madly love. 


‘V“ 

*PNaght«a 1 i poem (iMlded »A Moglier'B 
flrteCSSi^kn vfbeJAIisidiioed in his last psesa eontnir 
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This is a question ivhich has puzzled uia^iy. 
I'he improvement of the condition of individuus 
has often presented no smaller difficulties than that 
of the whole body considered os a communitr or 
a nation. Beinf? nn East Indian myself'I nave 
personsdly experienced these difficulties, and it 
was not until I had for some time bewildeiied my* 
self with fruitless cogitations, that T at ,Iaat felt sa¬ 
tisfied I had discovered the key to the solution of 
the above problem. But as my own satisfaction 
can be of benefit only to myself or perhaps a 
small circle of friends, I have come toTne deter* 
mination of submitting my thoughts for the exami¬ 
nation of the public, with the view to have their 
errors corrected and their crudities polished. 

All the difficulty felt in devising means for im- 
proring the condition of the East Indians appears 
to me to arise from the falso jystem on which the 
generality of them conduct thei> domestic eco- 
non^. Not above half a century a^, the number 
of East Indians was extremely limited, and most 
of them were readily provided with situations 
tn the public offices, and some very successful¬ 
ly engaged in commerce. Besides the small¬ 
ness of their number, at that time there was 
none to compete with them in the field which 
they had chosen for the exercise of their industry. 
Under such favorable circumstances their habits 
of life were formed, their system of domestic eco¬ 
nomy established, and their notions of respecta¬ 
bility fixed. Had the increase of their numbers 
progressed no faster than that of other infant na¬ 
tions, there is reason to believe that their manners 
and habits would have gradually and imperceptibly 
changed with their circumstances : but suchMias 
not been the case. From a variety of well-known 
causes their number has within these fifty years so 
rapidly augmented, and their circumstances have 
so much changed, that they seem as if they were 
taken by surprise, and were become strangers in 
the very land of their birth. In the rising 
generation of the Hindoos they have found com¬ 
petitors against whom it is hard to contend, and 
even if they had not to compete with them, the 
increase of their own number would,alone have 
created difficulties which, under existing circum¬ 
stances, could not be easily removed. 

The East Indians had formed their habits after 
the model of their progenitors—the few Europeans, 
who at that time resorted to this country fo^the 
purposes of commerce and conquest. They 
learnt from their parents to look u^n India as 
a foreign conntiy; like their papas and mamas, 
they culed England their home, apd the circum¬ 
stance of being bom in India, witlfaan admixture of 
the country blood, wasunder the epithet—ocowi/ry 
horn, considered reproachfuL What proper do¬ 
mestic habits, I ask, could such a frame of mind 
generate—^what patriotism could be ekpected from 
persons thns educated? They looked upon India 
and all that belonged to her as beneath their no¬ 
tice—-as eomething which, if allowed to come 
within their reach, would produce contamination. 
On the other hand every thing that was European. 
was tonsidered as woray of imitation. Hap* 
would it have been if the virtues, the nhiloeophy, 
md all Aoie mental qualificatiou which frequani. 
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ly adorn the mind of a Briton had been the 
object* of imitation. Butthecaae m» othenriee. 
The East Indians of thos^mes, content with a 
very moderate eduratian which fitted them for 
clerkehipa in public offices, did not feA the 
necessity of iinitatinif; their progenitors in the 
higher qualifications of the mind. They adopted 
*thei( customs, their dress, their manner of 
living, and 1 am ashamed to confess, very gene¬ 
rally, their predominant vices. 

“ ’('■■> od'iiMiioB forms the human mind, 

JuKt as. tliu twig is bent the tree's inclined." 

They never for a moment reflected whether the 
system of domestic economy adopted by the Eu¬ 
ropean sojourners in this land would suit them as 
Us permanent inhabitants; they never looked for- 
wai^ to those mighty changes which are already 
come upon their oflTspring, nor for a moment con¬ 
sidered the difficulties to which their cUldreu 
would be exposed by persisting in their habits 
Th^ accordingly educated us of the present gene¬ 
ration much in the same manner as they had been 
brought up, and we now find ourselves exposed to 
all the inconveniences*and difficulties consequent 
on a taUe system of domestic economy—on a sys¬ 
tem unsuited to the country—unsuitcd to the 
Circumstances in which most of ns are placed. 

What is now the prospect of most East Indians 
who earn their livelihood by working as clerks in 
the Government and other offices. Few of them 
can-say that if they were to be deprived of their 
situations they could continue to live with tolera- 
mble ease even for the short space of a year. 
Tiicir monthly e.rpeaces are generally measured 
by their monthly income, and to stop their allow, 
nnee even for one single month would be to tlirow 
all their affairs into disorder, and reduce them 
to the alternative of starving or running into 
debt. Many of them too have large families to 
support, and yet they are far from being more 
<>' ‘I'ident. Such conduct, I adimt, can be found 
II every society; but in the one 1 am speaking of, 
the evil has become habitual, and instances to the 
contrary can be looked upon ouly as exceptions 
to the general rule. 

Now let us turn for a moment to the aborigines 
of the country. In the first place we shall scarce¬ 
ly find one in a hundred among them who has not 
a Itouse and a piece of land wluch he can call his 
own. 1 am now speaking of the middle classes of 
them—thoJb who may be ranked with the East In¬ 
dian assistants in public offices. Should such a 
oue be deprived of his situation, he has no dread 
of his property being seized by the landlord for 
arrears of rent. It is true his dwelling is of an 
huntiiier description than that of an East Indian 
enjoying the same pay; but tiiis very circum- 
stance is the cause of his independence and com¬ 
fort at a time when his more enlightened neigh¬ 
bour is perhaps i|[htFering all the miseries of desti¬ 
tution. 1 prominently mention tue dwelling, be- 
causa 1 am persuaded that its style, in a great mea¬ 
sure, determines the scale on which every apartment 
of domestic economy is arranged. A pretty pucka 
built house in a fashionable part of the town must 
have fashionable furniture, its inhabitants must 
dress fashionably, and thus dressed, they must 
have fashionable equipages. All these fineries can- 
not surely be afiowed to continue unseen by friends 
and acquaintances; the owner of these must there¬ 
fore invite them to parties, and provide suitable 
entertainmente for them, lu short, oil mugt be in a 


neat, elegant style, accogdingtothe notioae of nnt- 
ness and olennoe enteitainea by bim. Tbits it vSifk' 
be observed now one ezpence l^s |o another, unt^ , 
a poor deluded fellow, upon a mtUnce of a ban* 
dred or eo, is found surrounded by a scene of ex¬ 
pensive superfluities the only bounds of which is 
the utter impossibility of procuring more money 
than his monthly salary will allow. Should this 
income by any chance be stopped, his^ffiurs in¬ 
stantly fall into disorder, and the whole nigchi- 
nery of domestic comforts, neat and elegant as it 
was, is soon brought to the hammer at the SherifTs 
sale. The humbler dwelling of a native on the 
receipt of the same pittance presents a venr dif¬ 
ferent aspect. In it such ^eat vicissitudes of 
fortune are seldom known. When in affiuence the 
scale of liis domestic comforts was limited far 
within his means, and now that a source of in¬ 
come is cut off, scarcely a change is perceptible. 
The family live on as they had done before,^and their 
credit is maintained with the world, umilst the 
working man is looking out for another employ- * 
ment, which oven if he do not obtdn for a length 
{ of time destitution is a stranger within his dwell¬ 
ing. His liberty,at all events, is secure. Many, I 
am aware, may prefer the charms of a fashiona* 
blc life to the monotonous and limited corqforts 
I would recommend: they ^nay, like the tran- 
sient meteor, prefer to dazzle the admiring behold¬ 
er with a momentary Hash of splendor, and then 
sink into nothingness. For my part I would pre- 
fer the scarcely perceptible glimmer of the smallest 
satellite. 1 would ejaculate with the humble crea¬ 
ture of our celebrated poet and moralist, Fope— 

.A n't please youi lionor, quoth the peasant, 

'I'his same desert is not so plua'ant: 

Give me azain tny hollow tree, 

A rrutt of bread and liberty. 

But general remarks like these, true as they 
may be, seldom induce practical reforms. Even 
those who feel the truth of them by dear- 
bought experience often look upon them as the 
vague speculations of newspaper scribblers—which 
cannot ill detail be reduced to practice. I shall 
therefore be a little more particular and recom¬ 
mend certain reforms, which if followed, I am 
persuaded, would he attended wUh the hajipiest 
results. I shall begin by considering what 1 con¬ 
ceive to he the chief item in the 83 rstem of one’s 
domestic economy, viz. the dwelling Bouse. 

It is not necessary that the dwelling of an East 
Indian should be the same as that of a Native. 
There are many peenUarities in the Native cus¬ 
toms and manners, which an East' Indjan neither 
could nor ought to imitate, yet there are features 
in their domestic economjr which no East Indian 
_which no man of sense ought to despise or consi¬ 
der as unworthy of imitation. 

An Blast Indian on a salary of from one to three 
hundred Rs. lives in a house, particularly if he be a 
man of family,oftherentofatIea8t forty Rs.amonth. 

Is it impossible for such a man to provide a house, 
of lus own, and like his native neighbour rid him¬ 
self of this item of never-ending expenditure f 
Sev^fal circuqastaaces, which did not before exist, 
now! concur to render the cliange I am recom- 
menaing, comparatively easy. 

Ifilhe be bent on living in Chowringhee or other 
fashimable parts of the town, and of occuuymg 
the Jind of house to be met with in those I^ces, 
it wm not be easy for him to Vna"CiP<ite himself 
from thie expenditure. But suppoung that a due 
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copsideration of the evils .which attend living on 
« scale above ons»’s means were to make bfin forego 
jthe charms of ^ fashionable locality, I would in 
that rase recommend his purchasing a spot of 
ground in the suburbs. Some ten or twelve years 
ago the price of ground was very high, but now it 
has become proverlually cheap, the average rate 

! )er cottah being abont thirty rupees.sljower roomed 
louses irf the town which cost about forty rupees 
per •month scarcely afford seven cottahs of ground. 
A biggah of ground in the suburbs would at tiie 
low rate of thirty per cottah cost six hundred 
rupees. This is about treble the extent of the 
ground usually allotted for a house in toiVn of 
forty rupees rent. Having purchased a spot like 
this, let him next erect a bungalow op it, if he 
have not the means of building a pucka house. Nay, 
start not at this proposition! To those uho have 
been living in Calcutta bungalows may apjiear 
contemptible; but let them look to the Mofussil, 
particularly the Military Stations; they will there 
find nine-tenths of the covenanted seri'ants living 
in bungalows thatched with straw. There it is 
no disgrace to live m houses of this description; in 
Calcutta they are considered fit only for the Na¬ 
tives. I shall however suppose that when our un- 
covenanled servants considrt tliatsuch housesdo not 
disgrace the ud coals and towering plumes of their 
future secretary and messmates, they will be 
satisfied that, when nut of the Marhatta ditch, 
thc’r honor and dignity will not be compromised 
bv living in such houses. I have lived in houses 
of this desciijition out of Calcutta, and found them 
comforlaMe enough. The budding of a large one 
corl.iiniDg five or six rooms and a hall with out- 
offices would not cost more than four handled 
rupees. Thus one may hav.' a house and a biggah 
of ground for ahnnt a thousand rupees. Now ai the 
rate of forty oi fifty rupees a month w’hich house- 
renj: would cost in Calcutta one thousand rupees 
could be accumulated in a couple of years. Tliis 
would suffice to make one independent of his land¬ 
lord : be could always say he had .i piece of ground 
to call his own and a roof to give him shelter. lie 
would have an interest in the soil, and be no 
longer a stranger in the very land of his birtli. 
Surely the laying out of a thousand rupees to one 
who can afford to throw away forty rupees a month 
ou boute-rent cannot be impossible. 

But it may be said that the repairs of the hun- 
alow would cost something annually. It would, 
at a whole biggah of land would, under proper 
management, yield something annually. It would 
be tedious for me to detail the variety of wivs by 
which such a piece of land might be rendered so 
productive as to covet its own revenue and the 
repairs of the building on it. I shall however 
mention one or two instances of what may be done 
to encompass this object. If the builder of the 
bungalow has had the precaution of digging a 
tank on the ground and building his walls with 
the brick made by the excavated earth, he has it 
not only for the supply of water but also for reaiing 
fishes. A tank occupying about six cotmhs of 
ground,would yield fish to the amount of^bout 
twentjrjRipces annually. Gocoanut trees thrixs well 
if planted- at about four or five yards fronft each 
oth^, if owner of a biggah of Jans' were 
io^ve thig useful tree jUai^ all roi^d his 
ground he would accomodate alwat one hundred 
. •of them withonb* difficulty. Butifi wouln' have 
> .a walk ^abottt two yards' wide carried all round 


the ground, on both sides of which I would plant 
cocoanut trees', and thus without disfiguring the 
property would have abefUt a couple hundred cocoa- 
nut trees on it. The produce of each is well known 
toyiclif one rupee annually. Here then we havenbont 
tivo hundred rupees per annum, and the gi cate»t 
part of the ground yet left for gardening and itther 
purposes. This surely would be more than enough 
to keep the house in good repair. 

The liability of a straw house to catch file is a se¬ 
rious objection: but precantioifs may considerably 
lessen the danger. The houses might be.dctached 
from one another, and trees plant'^d in the spaces 
between them. The tank inigntbc in their viciniti', 
and vessels filled with water placed on their tops for 
immediate service. If the natives in building 
their huts and villages would use these simple jirc- 
cautions, fire would not be so dangerous a dis¬ 
turber of their peace and comforts. 

To those employed in ]iul»lic offices the distance 
of the Suburbs from the Goveinment house would 
appear to he an objection to fixing their residence 
out of the town. But chaiig'’s have lately occurred, 
ivhich present an easy means of obviating the ap¬ 
parent difficulty. As it is, assistants seldom live 
within a mile or so from their respective offices. 
This obliges them cither to walk that distance or 
to keep a conveyance which co-ts at least twenty 
nmees a month. Now the concentration of public 
offices has been a very material reform. It is no 
less beneficial to the interests of the service than 
it is to those who are connected with the public 
offices. Indeed 1 look upon it as one of those 
wise and judicious measures of economy which 
must for ever make the name of Lord William 
Bentiiiek honored among the people whose happi¬ 
ness it lias been lii« constant endeavor t») promote. 
By concentialing the public offices, all who are 
employed in them have every day to proceed 
towards one spot. Therefore if they live in the 
same neighbomhood one conveyance can serve 
for at least four, and cost each not more than five 
or .SIX rupees. Now a stout horse can easily drag 
a light Palanquin carnage every day to the dis¬ 
tance of two or three miles and back again. This 
arrangement would therefore actually lessen, in¬ 
stead of increasing, the expence or inconvenience 
of living in the suburbs. 

It is my conviction thnt the plan I have ven¬ 
tured to suggest is not only free from ivery serious 
objection; but has peculiar advantages. Who is 
there that does not prefer the rural charms with 
which verdant nature adorns the rich and prolific 
soil of Bengal to the artificial regularity of white 
masses of building which ever and anon pain the 
sight by their glare in this tropical climate. The 
crowded streets 'f Calcutta put a complete prohibi¬ 
tion on the morning and evening walks of the hiir 
sex whom fortune has deniecLa Barouche or a 
Buggy. Not so the delightful walks in the 
suburbs. They invite, and the few who have al¬ 
ready fixed their abode there avail themselves of 
the invitation, to stroll about amtfog green trees 
and odoriferous exhalations of the gardens. The 
very men of fashion who have perhaps already put 
me down as a visionary projector, retire to these 
places confessedly for t^ purfiose of recreatiou 
and enjoyment, and yet, with what consistency I 
know not, they are the first to condemn the inno¬ 
vation I am proposing. With the view to be more 
certaia of what 1 am now saying I have made 
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it a point to examine the eoburbs minuteljr, and 
have bad the satwfaetion to lind that'my^ opinion 
in regard to them has be|n borne out bf facts. 

The present is perha|)s the most advantageous 
time for s**curiDsf a residence in the snbuHbs. The 
puce of icrouiid owiu^ to obvious causes is now 
lo«-, whilst the increasing population of th( 
mjil'opiilii will in time enhance the price ol 
house and land properties and make them more 
valnalib? to the owner, than they can be at present. 

I ha\S as yet .noticed but one of the points of 
domestic economy, in which I am persuaded 
mrijoricy of the East Indians wlio reside in Cal¬ 
cutta may make a reform, viz. the locality and the 
description of their dwellings. There are several 
other points on which I mean to e.vprcss my 
thoughtsbut those I shall reserve for a future 
number of these papers. 

M. C 

(To be continued.) 

TftF. London Annuals. —We have gianced 
over some of the Lsfidon ^muals for 1835. They 
bear much the same character in point of literature 
and embellishment as those of preceding years. 
The Friendship's Offering is elegant and varied as 
usual. The Oriental Annual is splendid and cha¬ 
racteristic, but deficient in variety. It contains a 
brief notice of Baboo Kasiprashad Ghosh, the 
Indian Poet. No portrait however accompanies 
it as we had been led to expect. Mrs. Norton’s 
English Annual is a kind of imposition utterly 
unworthy of her character. It i.s marie up of old 
articles and engravings used in the Court Maga- 
tine. If this had been openly acknowledged no one 
would have any right to complain, but there 
is no intimation of the fact, and by keeping this 
a secret and underselling similar works a great 
injustice is done to the enterprising publishers 
who have lavished large sums on new matter 
literary and artistical. The selection of the articles 
is in the vilest taste. The first engraving is an 
old portrait of the editor lierself and in the body of 
the work we meet with a dry genealogical account 
of her family. There is besides a great deal of the 
worst Magazine trash in this strangely-manufac¬ 
tured Annual, though the work is edited by such 
an accomplished Lady as the Hon’ble Mrs. Nor¬ 
ton. regret to see her name on the title-page. 

Thb East India United Service Journal. 
~The number of this work for February is one 
of the very best yet issued. The originid articles are 
as follows:— A. plan to abolish dnelling—Military 
Insolvents—On general Service Regiments—Bre¬ 
vet Rank for distinmiished Services—Veteran 
Officers—The Native Soldier of Bengal—^The Siege 
of Bhurtpore—The Private Sentinel—The Editor’s 
Tablets, «c. &c. We have given an extract. 

The MoNilaLY Journal.— No. 2 of the new 
series of this work is fully equal to its predeces¬ 
sor. The Selections are very judicious ; and it 
Gonbuns a mass of local information that is not 
elsewhere obtainable in so condensed a form. 

Chowrimohbb Thbatrb.—^T he Comedy of 
** Married Ufe” that is to be performed on Mon¬ 
day is a very lively and pleaaant production. They 
who wish to’enji^ a laugh are strongly recom¬ 
mended to be at the theatre on that evening. The 
excellent afterpiece of “ The Amateura” will be a 
delightful addition to the evening’s entertainments. I 




THE GO^ WIFE. 

A TAta or rAsaiONABLi ure. 

It WAR early the mhfortune of Fr^erick Templeton to be 
placed m (he uncontrolled possession of wealth. At tlio 
age of eixhieen, with no guide but his own uiwubduod pas¬ 
sions, and no warning voice to guard him fRun erior, or 
protect hm inexpprienco from the designing; he was launch- 
e'l upon the woild with a host of temptations in W^'patb, 
and withniii a single check upon the boundless indulgence 
of tweiy inclination which might rite with the caprice of 
the moment. He was an only son, had lost his mother be-, 
fordhe could know her value, and was first the petted boy, 
and then the favourite companion, of his father. Frederick 
had > yen in childhood given indications of no common 
abilities t he had passed to tlio university, andjust gather¬ 
ed the fir-t earnest of academical honours, whenar^d 
and sudden illness carried his father to the grave. The 
catastrophe was so unlooked for, that there bad been time 
neither for a will nor the appointment of guaidians; and af¬ 
ter the first violent burst of grief had expended itself, the 
youth found that he was the unrestrained raastcrof a very 
considerable fortune. He now quitted the univenity an^ 
the business of preparation for the bar, and plunged head¬ 
long and deeply into the revels of fashionable life. Eveiy 
hour saw some diminution of his patrimony, and brought 
cause for future repentance. Rerore be had, however, im¬ 
bibed the fulness of that utter selfishness which is the cha¬ 
racteristic of a manof pleasure, he had conceived ag ardent 
attachment for one o* tlic most fimiable of her sex. LtSuisa 
Somers was, like Templeton, an only child, an orphan 
and born to the enjoyment of a Urge fortune. Her father, 
left her under the guardianship of a maternal uncle, who 
had been the warm and intimate friend of the elder Mr. 
Templeton, and now beheld with concern the yo'texof 
dissipation in which his son was entangled. To diveit the 
young man, if possilale, in some measure from worse occu¬ 
pations, be had been always earnest and pressing in hi* 
invitations to him to spend a portion of the year at his re¬ 
sidence in the country, and there Frederick had frequei.t 
oppoitiinities of meeting with Louisa. They had, indeed, 
as children, been playfellows, and a strung and mutual 
pasMon had grown up with their years. Every time after 
Frederick had visited at her uncle’s, he returned to the me¬ 
tropolis wltli resolutions of amendment, which were des¬ 
tined to be as legulaily stifled in the contagion of the 
society from which he had not strength to extricate him¬ 
self. 

Yet they were no feeble attractions which should for 
ever have weaned him from error. With a tharo of per¬ 
sonal charms, uncommon even in our favouied land of 
purr and healthful beauty, Louisa united an extraordinary 
degree of talent and mental energy, which had been care- 
funy assisted by every advantage of judicious education. 

To Frederick the lovely girl was alternately the grave and 
playful monitress, long before she was Musible how deeply 
her own happiness was committed in his couru. She had 
been taught Irom early associations to regard him somewhat 
as a brother, and he now listened to her admonition with 
the pleased attention of one who finds himself an object 
of interest with the being whom he loves most upon earth- 
He vowed all reformation, all change that could be desii- 
ed, if she would be ever, at his side as his guide and 
counsellor ; and he extorted a proof that whenever he 
should give substantial proofs of a serious determination • 
to withdraw from his career of dissipation, he might hope 
to call her his own. She would hear of no concealment 
from her uncle, and he was made acquainted with 
their attachment. 

The ioformation was to toe anxious guardian a ssurea 
of poignant regret •, he despaired of the young man’s rescue 
from habits which be could not approve. From such a 
connection he saw nothing but misery in store for his niece 
—fcll whose worth he most.fully appreciated -and he made 
oidpowerfttl effort to dissuade ner from the encouragement 
off’raderick’s addresses. To all his repieMumtioni of the 
yotog man's wildness, of bis dissipated punuiis, of his ex- 
trAagaucs, she had nothing to oppose, but the him that 
fob her sake he would no longer be what youth and IJiought- 
lefluess bad made him. Her good sente told her ul the 
er.jgn of her lover, and yet she felt her strong attachment 
to him* Hor itBcfe was glsd then to cMAponnd tho not* 
tar, by promising to yield his consent to their uaioa if a 
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probation of twelve montba aboold be found to have 
wrjMft^ht a reformation in her lover. c 

^e may pass ovef this period of mock reformation. 
Templeton was littloelse than what lie had been before, 
and Louisa’s attachment—such is some women’s incon* 
sistency—remain^ unabated. Contention longer was 
useless, and this amiable young lady was married to a 
reckless spendthrift, one who sacrificed every thing to 
fashionable disupation. She voluntatily embraced misery, 
a thing by no means uncommon. Louisa had been 
brought up a good deal in retirement, and was accustomed 
to ckatv every •‘■■d to seek every pleasure in home -, 

butTe% ileton had so long moved in the world of fashion 
that' the feverish excitement of splendid dinners and crowd¬ 
ed assemblies had become almost indispensable to his 
•happiness. In the early days of their marriage, he war 
all tenderness and affection to her, and she could do* no 
less than sacrifice her own tastes to his. To please him, 
she entered into scenes whence it was impossible that she 
could derive gratification; and their whole life gtew into 
a whjri of heartless gaiety. They were never alone for an 
evening, and met rarely during the day. To rise unre¬ 
freshed and without appetite to a mid-day breakfast, to 
yawn for an boor on a sofa, saunter through the fashiona¬ 
ble lounges of the morning, return just in time to dress, 
.and close the day in the monstrous absurdity of an eight 
o’cjock dinner, and half a dozen routs, composed the life 
which Templeton endeavoured to convince himself pre¬ 
sented the only chance of earthly felicity. From shariog 
in sofruilicss a search for its attainment, Louisa received 
a temporary respite in the birth of their first boy, Fre¬ 
derick was at first delighted with the little stranger, but 
his iybdUions left him uo \eisure to play the father—such 
a round of engagements, he could rarely spare time to see 
e'ven his wife, and she was frequently for days without 
beholding him, except in the five minutes of morning in¬ 
quiries how she had rested. Often did the bitter tear 
of wounded affection fall over her slumbering infant, while 
fta father was mingling in the loud laugh and insipid jest 
df his vapid associates. Not that he was really indifferent 
to his amiable wife—for his attachment to her was at bot¬ 
tom as warm as it had ever been; and could he have wit¬ 
nessed some of her solitary moments, he would have-been 
stung to the quick; but it was that his habits had rendered 
him nnconBciouB that he was guilty of neglecting her by an 
absence which appeared to him unavoidable. 

Very shortly gfter the birth of her boy, a real misfortune 
befell the young mother in the death of her uncle. The 
worthy man had observed the course into which Templeton 
had drawn his wife, with an aching heart. In his will, he 
•poke of her with the warmest remembrance, and left her 
a memorial of his affection; while he bequeathed to her 
boy a large legacy, to be paid, with its accumulated in¬ 
terest, when he should arrive at the age of five-and-twen- 
W ; but the name of Templeton was not even mentioned. 
The only aillttsion to him was in the avowal that he left 
the legacy to his grandnephew, and not to his beloved 
niece, thitThe extravagance of others might not leave the 
boy wholly a beggar. 

This was the first direct conviction which was forced 
upon Louisa, that a continuance in their present style of 
•Ipenditure must terminata in ruin ; for she rightly argu- 
Od,'that her uncle was uot a man to record so strong an 
ollpressiqii of his opiniou on the subject without good 
grmndt. Yet hitherto she had scarcely perceived the 
approach of the storm. This storm, nevertheless, at 
Iragth broke over her head. Extravagance met with its 
appropriate consequences, and the unhappy wife was 
rouseuinto a state of energetic decision, hardly to have 
bepn expected from the feminine softness of her charac¬ 
ter, 

Sjrerv expedient of raising money had been exhausted 
by Tiemrick’* necescities, and yet his wants were only the 
nuM Itnportnhate; but the principal of his wife’s fortune 
rafiabiH untouched, thoagh the income from her estate 
had been long ^ipated, <.He bad hitherto been restrain¬ 
ed by priAh'end better fiKOdge from suggesting that, his 
mehne ofridfrfftMsatin iel her hands; but the crisis of 
their Uda tMiittr Arrived,*ahd; die Ule of her estata-co ild 
aloneenalftAtfiijA^ hold (heir plecAia society for ei o> 
ther hour. ThA t^^elal to sell the p^iportf was'bnw h>, 
Ad to her, and cod'. asthe altemativi utweaoai ail 

aldd.thesupport rff JorestabBshmant. ''To Ida utt«r es- 
tiNmittedLriihgaiiKliboai^with mil^ina. g .nd 
dteiiied negative ttf"^ '■ ^'Aad'woii'hA her 
.fd|tt^to the p&t 4 ihBie of aiei^ d»ty t«td 


her it was fit she should stand, and the was not to be 
theken. ' 

“ No Frederick, was her reply; '* 1 cannot, must not, 
consent to put the finishing sftoke to our ruin, and that of 
our children. If this last nopefor the future be sacrificed, 
if we (lispbse of the only moanrof support which is left to 
our iamily, we may indeed find the power of continuing 
for some time longer in our present station, but it is im¬ 
possible to blind ourselves to the conviction, that we omy 
delay, and do not avert, the ruin which is before us. I will 
cheerfully—Heaven knows how cheerfully !—support all 
privations, go through all hnmilia*^a with yoi^aud 1 
can foresee that there will be pfsoy trials of prMe for us 
—but I cannot, will not, put mjr hand to a deed which 
is to rob my lielpless babes of their all,” 

Surprise and indignation at this first refusal which she 
had ever opposed to his wishes, and doubt of her attach¬ 
ment to him, were the first feelings which flashed through 
the mind of Templeton, and they were vented in passjon- 
ate upbratdings. .She had reason to feel that she merited 
any thing but unkindpess from him. Worldv would not 
have tempted her to go through the bitterness of that hour 
again; but she yet had conrage to support it, though her 
utterance was choked, aud she was for minutes insensible 
to every thing but the tones of anger which ruog in her ears 
as he rushed out of the apartment. 

But that day gave the first hope of returning happiness, 
Templeton had already ^n agonise.' by the endless 
causes for self-reproach which haunted his memory. The 
recollection of neglecteil tffients, slighted opportunities. • 
and misspent time ; the roflection how miserably he n.el 
fallen from the promise of eaily youth ; how many pangs 
he must have inflicted upon the bosom which beat only 
fur him : how unworthy he was to dwell in its pure affec¬ 
tion—all this, and much more, had conspired to wound 
and humble him in his own esteem, and now he had 
crowned the whole, by repaying years of unrepining sub¬ 
mission to his errors, with brutal cruelty and ungenerous 
su.spicion. He never was so fully aware of his own in¬ 
feriority, never more thoroughly convinced that she was 
born to be his guardian angel. It was the work of a mo¬ 
ment to pour out his whole soul in confesrion before her, 
to implore her forgiveness, to seek her opinion for future 
measures. That moment might be termed the first of their 
real union. 

Louisa could be but little versed in the details of pecuni¬ 
ary affairs ; as a girl, she had of course scarcely needed a 
thought of money ; as a wife, she had never been permit¬ 
ted to acquire an insight into such matters: she wasTip- 
parently, therefore, as little qualified to take the helm at the 
moment of difficulty as her husband ; but it was ^tonish- 
ing how her latent powers of judgment and decision de¬ 
veloped themselves as the occasion summoned them into 
action. She remembered that her uncle had reposed 
great confidencein the probity ofa gentleman of Lincoln’s 
inn, who bad been at once his irieud and legal adviser. 
She wrote immediately to solicit an interview with him. 
The lawyer came, and she entered directly upon business 
with him. The husband was present, but he felt his 
incapacity, and listened in silence to the conference. He 
could not, indeed, even give an idea of theamoyintof their 
debts, or of the property that might be set against them. 
Their affairs were a perfect chaos; neither husband nor 
wife knew a syllable of particulars, and the steward was 
sent for. The disclosure which was then made looked 
sufficiently appalling; there were debts without numlmr, 
and a long senes of embezzlements and peculations wUeh 
the steward had secuiely been carrying on for years; for he 
had possessed the entire conteoi, without superintend¬ 
ence, without examination, ..f the whole of 'Templeton’s 
property. The lawyer was touched by the situation of the 
mece of his old friend, aud pleased with^he energy which 
she displayed. He readily took in hand te bring affairs into 
a manageable shape. The chief measure which was adopt¬ 
ed was the makiogover to him, for the progressive discharge 
of the debts, the incomo of Louisa’s fortune. By this 
means, and by making arrangements with«the creditors, 
Templeton wusavedfrom the fate which he had too well 
merited. It was calcula^ that a period of privation for 
fourteen years would liquidate their incurabtances. There 
was a small anunity upon two lives, whteh it was consider* 
ed would hold out'for the necessary number of years; and 
besides, a little farm disiioct fioni the bedy of Louisa’s 
estate; these might together produce southing above'two 
hundred asyear, and they could not in pnneipie retain 
more for th«r immediate sufoport. With such prospects 
•s-ttMse.’MfbayeBOWtobewid the ruwed touiy retire 
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into obscunty in n »eciuded pnrt of tho country. Louim 
«teptwith nligbt heart into the hired chdite which bore 
tbeni/iORi thescenetoftomuc^ folly and aufierinK.and 
her cbeerfulneea waa undiminiahed even at the eight of 
their deatination. The feelings of her husband wete. wide¬ 
ly different; he had now daily and honrly to view his wife 
in a station so infinitely beneath any thing she had hither¬ 
to kdbwn, or to which she could otherwise have been re- 
oueed, and to remember that it waa his hand which had 
occasioneii the change. But her continual gaiety and 
unruffled cheerfulness were a balm to his wounded spirit, 
and she sMn taught him to forget the past, or to remem¬ 
ber it but as a useful atndy. 

'1 he fiist direction which was given to Frederick's avo¬ 
cations was in improving the comfort of their cottage. 
Here much was to be performed; and she playfully press¬ 
ed him into the seivice, with the declaration that there 
were a thousand little things winch she found it impossi¬ 
ble to manage without his aid. By the stnciest economy, 
they lived within their little stipend; and they beheld the 
increase oftheir family with the cheering conviction that 
the self-denial of a few years would secure for their chil 
dren a respectable independence. How often, how grate¬ 
fully, did rempicton recall that firmnem and foresight in 
his wife which bad shielded their offspring from impend¬ 
ing beggary! .... 

I have mentioned the high promise of distinction which 
the early youth of Templeton had afforded, and the cessa¬ 
tion of all intellectual exertion*which had followed the 
death of his father ; it was now one of the happiest effects 
of his reverses that they turned him again to the culti¬ 
vation of literature, and he resumed the studies of his 
boyhood with a zest and avidity which a short time before 
he could not himself have believed possible ; it was now 
almost as difficult for him to conceive how he could ever: 
have forsaken them. It was Louisa who had encouraged 
him to undertake tlie renewal ot liis neglected attainments 
It was from her high polish and refinement of mind that his 
tastes and opinions were now reflected. They read, con¬ 
versed, thought together, and scarcely felt that there 
was aught to desire beyoud the precincts of their re¬ 
treat. 

But fate had yet tiials in store for them ; they had just 
entered on ilie fifth year of their lesidence in Berkshire, 
when the annuity on which tliey had in part depended 
for their income, suddenly dropped, by tiie unexpect¬ 
ed termination of both the lives on which it rested. 
This fi'as a eheavy blow, and it came just as their two eldest 
boys were ntering on an age when a school will yield 
great eradvantages of instruction than it is possilile fora 
parent 10 bestow. ButTeropleton was no longer the man 
who knew not where to look tor a resource, or bow to sup¬ 
port an adverse coutingeucy. He resolved to try whether 
ills pen could not work out an opening for improvement 
in theirmeans. and he was successtul. Ills first essays in 
periodicsd publications were favourably received, he per* 
severed, and bis reward exceeded the most sanguine of his 
expectations. Thus did their years glide on, at once in 
useful activity and peaceful seclusion, while they patient¬ 
ly awaited the period that would restore them to the pos- 
Mssion of wealth, which they scarcely courted, but as ii^ 
might yield them the more unlimited power of perfecting 
the education of their children. 

I bad enjoyed an unreserved and constant intercourse 
wjth my friends for about a year and a half, when one 
winter’s evening, after the social meal which we frequent¬ 
ly toSk together, and while we were seated before the 
blazing wood-fire ot their parlour, we heard the souad of 
carriage-wheels in the lane which ran near the house, and 
presently after the footstep of a stranger, who hutily 
crossed the j^doqji sod knocked for admission at the 
door, Templeton ^pt out, uttered a recognition of plea¬ 
sure, and ushered in a gentleman to whom 1 was in- 
troduted as their old firiedd of Lincoln’i-Inn. He wee 
the bearei of most welcome tidings, which were told in a 
few woi^. It ^ad been bis practice to reMrt to the'i'em- 
pletoM, from time to time, the progress or the liquidation 
of their debts; and in one of nis letters upon this sub¬ 
ject, two or three yean before, had mentioned as a curi¬ 
ous dreumstanee, that a distant relative of Frederick's fa- 
fher. who was supposed to have amassed considerable 
wealth in the East Indies, and was without fiimily, had 
commitwioneda friend in England to make particular in¬ 
quiries how the young pair were proceeding in the world. 
It was fortunate that the agent employed to obtain such 
■ntellMoce hai come to tho lawyer for information, and 
' bad ofcottiie reeeivnd a cornet, and therefore bvourable. 


picture of the conduct of Ihimpleton and hie wife uqder 
their chsifge of condition. Wlien th^friendly lawyer had 
earsonly noticed this incidbotin his letter to Fmlerick, • 
it had excited little hope or attention. *Hebad only sedh 
his Indian relative at two periods of his life; once, when 
the latter hadieturned home on his fnrlough, found hima 
manly, piomising boy, and taken a great fanpy for him; 
and again after his mar>iage, when mey had paited wiMi 
something more than coolness, in consequence of tho old 
gentleman’s venturing to oflbr nis opinion of the imprndaat 
expenditure of his younger relation. The welcome tidings 
which the solicitor had now to comuinnicale, were, shat u 
had received, from the agent of Colonel Templeton, e foil 
authority to draw tor tho whole leniainiiig amount of Fre¬ 
derick's debts, with such an additional sum as would put , 
tliena in comfortable possession of their estate. Inis 
splendid act of liberality was accompanied by a letter for 
F rederii V himself from the colonel, briefly but warmly en- 
piessing tuB satisfaction at the good account to which ho 
had turned the consequences of early imprudence, des{> 
ing his kindest regards to Louisa, though be had 
scarcely seen her, and announcing that, before his letter 
could reach its destmation, he should have taken Itie 
final departure from India, to cultivate better aequaintattcn 
with her, and to settle near them in England. 

Templeton,now trained by adversity, resumed his former* 
rank iu society, and, trom the severe lesson which he had 
been taught, now conducted his establishment and manag¬ 
ed his ample resources in a very different manner. Along 
with the virtuous Louisa, he devoted his wealth to the 
benefit of those dependent upon him, and became an ex¬ 
ample to be followed where be had iqrmerly been ^h«ld 
only with contempt and pity. IMs riiory furnishes another 
pleasing instance of the incalculable value of how much 
a husband is frequently indebted for bis salvation from 
utter worldly ruin to—a good and amiable wife.*— Cham- 
ben’s Edinburgh Journal, 

* Abridged from *' Lacubrations of Humphrey RaTeUn." 


WILD-BEAST STAPISTICS. 

(The following article is from the JJumIHes Courier, and It 
one of those whirh have given that paper the bettor part of 
Its colpbrity. It la not only valuable for its amusing inmnan* 
tion, and tiie healthy natural feeling which it breathes, but as 
suggesting ui bow many matten which we daily pass by 
without regard, we might, if we chose, or would take tan 
trouble, find mattpr calculated to awaken thought, to interest 
the heart, and to amuse the fancy. Hr. H'Uiarmid, as We 
have reason tu know, acts perpetually upon a conviction to 
this efibet. Ho never omits an opportunity of obtaining, 
from the indmduals he encoantm m the daily progresa of 
life, any such information at an interesting or uncommon 
character ss they may bo qualified to give; nor dors he 
murh regard that the information he is receiving seems of 
such a kind as to preclude all hope ef his ever being called 
upon to make uw at it The posstmion does no IMm in the 
meantime, and possibly an occosiou may occur fer pw calling 
It into exercise. It was the good fortune of Mimef the 
Editors of tills Journal, a few years ago, to spena a week 
with Mr. M'Uiarmid in making the tour of Galloway i hnd he 
remembers—indeed he will never fnweb—a particular inet- 
dent in thmr joint travels which will iUusQrato the aufi|)eet of 
this note. At Ulenluce, where ttiey had to waittiH midni^t, 
to be taken up by the mail, in order to proceed to Stranraer, 
while Mr. C. was tempted to snatidi a hurried repfise on a 
sofa in the trarellen' room, in order to make up some late 
arrears of sleep, Mr. M'Dlarmid lounged into tiie bmily 
parlour or kitchen in tha ezeroise of ui untiring vooatlona 
as an observer and i^uirer. When the two mvellen vera 
sabsequendy seated in the mail, the junior asked the aenior 
how he had employed bis time eince they last aaw each other 
in the traveller s room. ■* Why," aemrered Mr. lI'Dlarmid, 

“ m leerning the statistica of cork-outting. In the kitchen," 
said be, '■ 1 met a poor traveller, who m bie youth bad been 
a cork-cutter. From bim I learned every particular about tha 
place whence cork is imported—its first price as a raw mate- 
liid—the nature and pnspecu of the trade—prices to fee 
public—in short, every thing about the cork trade. I may 
not soon have need for the infimnation; buz tiien, conaidar, 
it wss,got while you were sleepiiuc, and I am none tim worn . 
for hs/mg it" Mr C., it may be imagined, wm fo|l|y, * 
ae mgk the better of the lesson fifias read to him, os hie fill. 
low-tnvdler wosof the addition to hu stock of knowfedgn; 
and ip warmly hopes that some of his present readeit' ygl 
participate in the advantage.] 

Wd’are always very glad when it tuireMr. Wombardl 
to bring bis brntd-wMeled waggons to the Irenk*' of tha 
Nitbl even in cases where hiy stay is so lim i t e d that he- 
must forego an opportunity which hp ooce embneed of 
sending w pelicaiu iota tho OoUot Pool to catch fish 
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( br*thLin<elve<i Now that "i/lr. Bollock liat become, 

hrougli the fnendsnip of a former ministry, the propne- 
* tor ol silvir imoa in South America, and Mr. Cross has 
abaniloned Exeter ’Change for the Surry Gaidens, he is 
the only mcnagene-keeper who travels of the slightest 
(onsiqucnte, and, in cimivorous animals especially, is 
riiher than all the roulogical depdts in the country 
United, his collections surpass any thing to be met with 
in the worM, and evt n when divided are Svell worthy 
the attention of all who love to study the wonders of 
creatipo bmte In. was last here, about two years sgo, 
he has added t« the menagerie an alpaca, a lama, a gnu 
a young aimadilfo, two black tiger cubs, two young 
lions, Idvsnesi spsrrows, &C &c Wallace still keeps 
the road unscathed by Ins tussel with the dogs War 
wick, as well as the huge elephant Chuiity, now tt n Icet 
high and a thorough master of all the arts which delight 
the young, moio than the pecuiiariues of an organ so di 
liiate yet so poweitui, that it can pick up'a pin and 
rend the gnarled oak Ihis stupendous native of the 
foiest consumes a cwt and a hall of liav daily, to say no¬ 
thing oi p* iquisites in the sliape of qii irtein loaves grain 
by the biuhcl, and buidens, of fetches In drinking he 
empties a pailful at once, and still looks for more, to the 
I tune of 14 gallons in 24 hours In winter he is allowed 
lour gallons of strong ale in the same space, and in sum 
mer a moic diluted beveiage Ihe alteination is found 
conducive to health. but Mt Cliuney himself merely im- 
bibea awipea when be can get nr thing better and caies 
so little about teinpeiance and the rules iien)oins, that 
he would broach a Ixei biircl «vt v night, and go to 
bed ihellow, if his Cflftfar would let lini It is a common 
opinion that elephaim conti luc to grow to the age of li iv, 
and Mr Woirbwcll lielitves I'l if s icli is the fut ( h i 
ney wis captured during ih linrimse war, and cost hb 
presirtownei one thousand nine is ' 

Olten as We havi SCI n Mr Wninliwell we never became 
acquainted with him until ihiirsday last, and wen not 
a little astonished, constdiMilk Ills e ipitil and the extent 
of bis cons'in , to hnd him dressed m a smorUroek and 
cleaning and scrubbing as anxiousi as the meant st str 
vant be has lu this he is a true T nglishman , mil so 
fat fiom sparing or giving himself airs sets in example 
ol untiling industiy to the whole establishinent Mis 
Wombwell, he admits, is sirL ol itmei itiug and oftm 
wishes him to retire into private life, to enioy quietli 
the fruits of his exertions , butaftei the trulv iitivc lih 
ho has leb for the last twenty years he doubts i/htihtr 
rustication wo lilt add to Ills hippmest, md objects fir 
tliei, on the ground thit it would be eiifScnIt to An 1 a 
aul able customer for his luge and valuable icllectioii of 
wild animab. 

Mr. Wombwell, when a boy was a bird fancier and 
brvond this had no intention of becoming a caravan 
keeper, aod in fact was made one by the fmee ofacci 
dent rather than of cire umiitance!) At the London docks 
he aaw *ome of the firat boas impoited into Bntnn 
Moat jiersona were alraid of, and ignorant of managing 
them, prices from this cause gave way a little, and our 
friend at last ventured to offer L 75 for a pair He got 
them, and in the course of three week:, cleared more than 
the sum he advanced—a circumstance whn h, lie eunfi ss 
ea, makes him partial to serpents up to this hout, as the 
first tMag that pve li ro a lift in his profession. Ail the 
woild knows that boas gorge themselves with rabbits i d 
then fiist for weeks, and the pimcipal thing in tieating 
them lato regulate the tempeiatiire of their lair according 
to the nature of the weilher With this view, thevaie 
rolled in blankets, and kept in a covered wooden box, 
placed above a tiif or copper vessel, filled with warm 
water night add morning Doting fiost, storm, and wet 
the water must be changed much oftencr Apart alto 
■other from profit, Mr. Wombwell from the first was it- 
fubeit to Ins trade, and when ships arnved from India 
contBiDing rare ammalii, parted so freely with his monej, * 
that ho sometimes got so bare that he hardly knew iiow 
to find hit way through a toll of a morning, aiijl this, 
too, whn he was suTpassmgiy i^*h m a species oAstock 
which Mghtaupply the marts of all Iwrope. MULny a 
tune Md oft ho has pud tolls to the extent of Lh 14 m 
one day, md L. 6 between such placet as Stirhog and 
ulaagQw. Hit hand, which is a fine !»«, ewts abfut L 
L300 yearly, am the expenses of the estaMishnient whu h 
■jraited us on Thursday and left early on En^y, are cal- 
Huiatcd at 1>. 35!per day, or above L 12,(lw la the year. 
In fact, wore he statumary, he would find it profitable 
to become his oOm hutener—retaining all the oflal, and 


selling merely the pnmest pieces of beef and muiton. 
A sheep’s head, singra or rough, makes a capital sapper 
lor a ravenous hyaena, atd of these and other oddaand 
ends, Mr, Wombwell makes a speedy clearance wber. 
ever hd goes Even the elephant’s ale comes to something 
throughout the year, to say nothing of loaves, grass, hay, 
and the capacious maw that consumes the latter article 
at the rate of 168 lbs per diem As has just been htniy 
ed, the wandering life which Chuney and Wallaceslead, 
prevents their master from buying every thing in the 
cheapest market, and were he not so peripatetic, he would 
find an interest in baking and biewing as well as in lull¬ 
ing Of dll gobblers the pelicans an the best, an 1 de¬ 
vour with such relish the scaly people, that it, is qiiti a 
treat to see them feed. Mr Wombwell s largest stud con¬ 
sists of 41 powerful horses, some of which would In mg 
\eiy heavy puces To these bo lately added an animal 
of the draught kind, which measuies veiy neaily 19 hands 
high, and is in every respect the most ^gaiiiic hotse we 
eve I beheld At pr« sent it is lean but a? he intends to 
litten and show it separately at Donnybrook, he is not 
without hopes tiiat he will clear the price of it duiiiig tin 
continuanic of the lair. Of the credit sid( of the sc 
count, wi I an say nothing special bc\ond the fict that 
the menagerie in foul days, nas been visited by iipwai Is 
of 60 000 persons in the neighboiiihoid of Li i tun St 
Bartholomew, in fact could not bo hold naiitiitg lu 'Mi 
Wombwell, 01 soni° one like liun, nl next to thi gnat 
milt of fun and liolie, bis best fans m k ii„lan I ire iho e 
III ^nttmghanl and Hiimingham , in S oila ' tThs'iw 
ind P iisU V , ail I in Ireland, Donnyoraok win ti list, 
eight days 1 an- he must sir 1y as caiifutly is the Jews 
do the sio ks, and manage iiiatti is so as to be prt ent it 
ull till best Dunii' the viai le is only on“ we ' in 
Joodon, but he his a tnend on the spot, anl inoihe in 
1 verpool who wall lithe tiiival ol vi sils iroiii ibioil, 
andpirehi-e f r him whitevei is new and rue in his 

11 le Ashe is eonstinilv on the loal, one ol tlieciri 
vans IS fitted up is ihuu wilh kii'’ten piiloiii, bs I 
rooms, ml ev,.i} othei neecs ary aceoin nodition 

Mr Wombwell, of hie years his bern suieesstul in 
brtulins in 1 poss sses at this iiio i < it te i liun- 11 1 
five elepliints—inoi ,w belieii, thin all kncland < i 
produce Iwiee the blaik tigits devomtl hir young, 
hut by lemovmg the nilie, and placing a eiadle in tlic di n, 
she w IS w earn li from this vicious propensity, ind is now 
as good a niiise as ci uid possibly be des it d I lie lioness 
got s with young Iwelvt wciks, the tigiess iMeen, and 
itmile leopards ind pantheis the samp Ihe valu of 
wild aniiiials, like every thing «hr, vims leeoidin, to 
supply md demand ligers hate been sold as hi„h i, 
I 300, but It other times tliey cm bepuu based <01 1 100 
A good panther is woi th L 100, hymn is, from L 30 to L 40 
rebras trom L 150 to 1 200 , the larer kinds of monkit ’ 
aieveiy viliiable, and lamas and gnus arc always viry 
high Upon lions and elephants it is impossible to fix- 
any particular piiet Iwo i ubs is the usual litter of tim 
lioiiess, but Ml Wombwill s old one hislepeateuly drop, 
ped ioui Insiich cises •'he takes to two, and neglects 
the others , and the owner his i beautiful pointer bitch 
which has suckled in her day loui lions' two of these 
are exceedingly pi lyful, and were seen tumbling over and 
over one another in the den like little puppies 
Mcnagerie-keepers suffei much lossfiom disease, mortali¬ 
ty, and accident Not many weeks ago, a hue ostrich, woiih 
L 200, which could have picked eiuinbs from a celling 

12 feet high, thiusthis bill between the bars of hik cage, 

f ;ave it anunlucxv twist, and in attempting to withdraw it, 
iteially broke ms no k Monkies become exceedingly 
delicate when imported into Britain Cold afierts them 
very easily , and when they begin to cough, they veiy 
geneially tall into a consumption, andiexliibit all the symp¬ 
toms of human beings labouring under the same complaint, 
i heir general food is bread ind milk, varied withaa atoi k 
of ietiute and a few young onions, of both of which arueles 
they are very fond. Ml Wombwell calcHltteathatlie his 
lost, from first to last, not leas than L 10,000 bv disease 
and death among his birds and beasts. Most zebras, he 
thinka, might be made as tame as the horse, liis own, 
however, is a very vicious one, and will not permit one of 
those keepers to enter his den who stand and walk fear¬ 
lessly among lions, tigers, panthers, and leopards. Once 
a-yeav he is secured with ropes and taken out of the den, 
tb^ his hooves may be pared -the toughest job which, 
inclining grooms, tuls to the lot of 31 indiviouals. The 
gnu IS Mso a dangerous ammal, and sthkes so fiercely 
with his horns that they requite to be topped. 1 he 
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■pecunen at tbe London gardent kifled a man aome yean 
a^ Ihe alpaca u aapeoiea of the lama, bvt if ;ou 
look It It, It apiu, which the other doea not It w a 
native of Chill and la theie%aed aa a beast of burden 

lilr Woinbwell, from being a planet, haa always aa< 
tellites revolving around him in the shape oT minor 
shows With these he would very willingly dispense, 
bntatliough potent m ittclinatio'i, lacks the neeeasary 
• no ver Oo where he may, they watch his motions, and 
profltby the fair the menagerie creates lo a certain 
extent, hia own idea of the matter is—“that ha beats the 
bush, an^lAsy catch the bird ” 

SENDING FOK IHE DUC10R. 

Aboit a yeer ago, a medical gentleman of Edinburgh, 
who has distinguis led hunselt by vaiious pubhcatious, 
wiote the following d reitions for the use ot individuaU 
when they hate occasion to call in a medical attendant, 
which he pivented to the world m alnewspiper biruck 
by as snse ol ibeii value, we have requested and obtain 
od penniscion to put them into aplacewhcie they will 
be more extensively read, and remain more readily at 
command, than they could be in the sheet where they 
wcie hrbt printed 

I net, VV hen you wish a call from your medical attend 
ant, al^ay-. send a wi ilien nets, and never a verbal mes 
sage A wiitten note prpents itself to the eye, and tclU 
Its own tale, without dependiw on the memory ol tlie 
mesatngei A message, oi tii!' other hand, piogressei, 
through at least two, often illiterate brains, before reaeli 
ing tne doctor via tnose < 1 the pcrsjn who rariies 
aid of the pel on who receives it, and when not alto 
gc her toi|,ottcu by the Icttei, it is frequently so jum 
bled a d conlascl with otlier mcssigeb received at the 
sanip time, a to be altogether uniiiti litgihle 

bteonuly, (jive the adUiin as well as the nime 1 his 
sive uiioy mistakea We know a lueliial man who 
lately itteiih I th ee pilienU of the same name it tie 
Eire time ^nd iiioie than once went in gnat haste to 
the IV u u hou e, ii eonscqui ot tli name only be 
I ig mci tioned bimilit mistakes are not ot un oimnon 
occurreii c, and are tne sources at much discoiuloit to 
the piticnr 

1 III div W hen practiesble always send early in the 
moruiiio 11 e me li al man starts betimes on h s 
roun Is, an 1 it he le eivcs uou e, helire goin., out whei 
hsseivi e ire w I icl, he cm geiieialiy nuke there 
q iired i s I w i n e i ig his other pctients in the sa ii 
quarter, a id so e oiiuie li s tiiue aud leave inoii lei 
Euie for mm ite luqiiiy II on the o ner han I the noti 
Is not deliveied till er lie his lelt liome, his latojr is 
doubled iu I his tinvCansmiid by going twice over the 
El lie giouii I I his I tile is ot 1 nmeiise importance i the 
c m 1 ry, where I le li innee is veiy great 

kui rthiv, li Is igiolrule, especially when sending in 
h Is t, to st ite tne supposed se it and nature ot the ailine it 
fo w iich ad^e is reqaiied 1 his enables the piaeti 
tiooe , as he i,o s along, to reflect on the constitution il 
peculiiritiws f the patient, and the probable influence oi 
prevailing tplieimes, and the precautions which a know* 
le Ig ol these may suggest in direr un ' the treatment 
I ills rule u ot inueh importance in sending for assistance 
in the night'Ume, beeiuse, fiom having some previous 
nation ot the case, the pr ictitio ler may cany lemcdies 
along with him, and give relief on the spot And in all 
cisup, It iDsomedcgiee prepaies die mm I of the adviser 
for t le investigation of the phenomena 

kitthly, ^ lien any one is tiken ill n the day hme aud 
likely to need assistance, send for it while it is yet lay , 
and never wait, as too often happ os till iiml niglit dark 
ness figbtens you'mto alarm In every sense, the last 
IS bad policy Br seeding early, you obviate mischict, 
and Sucuie tranquillity, and disturb no one; and there i, 
no nredical man who would not rather make a needless 
VIS t now and then eaily in the evening, than be even 
once distarbed*in the night time, when perh ips he is 
already evhausted with the labours ot tbe day 

Six nly, When your medical attendant calls, proceed 
at once to business, and do not seek to occupy nis time 
with the state of tbe w< ather or the news of the day before 
telling whit you complain of A doctor’s time is like a 
stock m trade, and you may with as much propriety make 
free with a yard of broad cloth m a merchant’s shop as 
with half an hour ol his Ume Finish your consultation 
flrst, and then, if he has Ume to b^tow In. a fuendly chat, 
you and he can eettlo tbe affairs of the nation oi the scat' 


of the crops with comfort, because you then leave him a 
liberty to^epart tho moment hts leurnre is expured, v^imi 
he could not do if you were to take the genemlitiee first, 
and your ease last. Every nght.miMe(t m^icat mgu 
Will, even as a matter of profeasional duty, bestow some 
time in this way when not much pressed, tor without do* 
log so, he cannot acquire that complete knowledge «( 
ms patient a condition, or exercise tliat wholesome moral 
influence over fais mmd, which are essenUal eq tally to oli. 
taming eenhdence and luccessfnl results Jjleny people 
complain of the burned and unsatisfactory visits of thW 
professional advisers, when tliey have chiefly themselves 
to blame for m.isting on long disquwitions, which have 
notbing to do with the purpose for which they weie con* 
suited 

S^euthly, When the doctor arrives, conduct him to * 
nil patient, oi send away the fnends who may be in the 
room except the nurse or patent if the patient be a young 
perso 1 , and follow this rule, however trivial the aiuneut. 
Proteisioital inquires, to be latufactory, must often in¬ 
volve questioni wluch dolicacy slinuks from amweribg 
in the picsence of unnecessary witnesiev, and even for a 
sole finger or biokcn shin, it may be required to enter 
upon sui h topics 111 order to piesciibc su letjfally Pa* 
tieiiU shrink f om comm inieabng their feelings and sen¬ 
sations in the presence of thud parlies, who may misun** 
dei stand and misrepresent them 

Eighthly Never attempt ti deceive your medical ad¬ 
viser , lor, bofti les bemy, thereby guilty of an immuiality, 
the deceit is earned on at your own risk and may lead to 
the injury of otheis Ifyoi conceit ciicu nstances con- 
c< rning your disease, which ought to be known, an 1 
yo ir attend int is thus misled Vi |||eseribe on erfbneous 
information vour life may he end^^cred, is well as his 
icputation winch IS u i|uitibably mad ti suffei by your 
di ing nuou nos If your runfidenct in Inn i* not such 
as to make yo I rely on hishonnui, goois'nsf and skill, 
chinge him foi mother but do not pra lie deceit ' Ur 
il lie prescribe melicincs which you do nat choose to 
take, do not lead fniii to believe th it yo i have swallowed 
the II, ml thii the pieicnt symptom-, oi (huge have 
bet n the clieels ol such mediciues By doing so. you 
eiuse Inin not only to ptescrib erron on ly in your own 
(IS Out alsi in that o' uthms whuh he may consider 
1 1 be analogous to yours and il by the persuasion of 
friends or otherwise, you liave eitliei b okeu through the 
rt ^irnen prescribed, or in any other wav t onsci lusly dep trt- 
(J from what you know to hive bien tin inteitiins of 
your advis i, do not add to the evil by lirthri deceit, 
but (iideavour at once to obviate the eon>( q leiites by a 
( 111 hi statement And 

1 a.tiy Do not unknown to yonr regular attendant, 
call m another medical maa to aset rt un whit his views 
are it yon wish for their adviet have recourse to it 
opt Illy md honourably, in the form ol coosuitition, al¬ 
low mg your hrst idviser to comraunicate his view, and 
observations h t'l as legards the past the present, and 
the futuK fills IS leqiied to enable the new comer 
t> applet lati the situation ol the patient mi i^ei-idcaji 
to tieiimput and it is not only unworthy ol an honest 
mind to attp opt to obtain i surreptitious opinion, but the 
mi igitiig of two methods ot tieaiment, which almost al¬ 
ways results fiom such a pioeeelmg, does justice lo nei¬ 
ther, ind is almost sure to hurt the patient, who alone 
deserves to suffer 

Ihe above are i few ffneial rules foi eveiy iay use. 
Then may be ex ptmn* to some of them, but to epe* 
tily such exceptions wout I occupy much room, and be . 
a mere waste of time 

Elegant Intel vaUoJ thehne Arte —H»man the painter 
ithas been said was a hlhi ot the fist, awd that the hero¬ 
ic Marquis of Granby who was fond ol the same amuse* 
luent when he went to sit to Hayman for his portmit, in¬ 
sisted upon having a set-to with the artist before he began 
his work. The proposal was agreed to and carried into 
effect immediately, i hey began in good humour, but 
as tbe fighting gloves had not then been invented, a claiti* 
sy I low from one roused the anger of the other, theybet- 
to<4eu^nevt> and up set easel as well ascombatanlf. the 
noHlmadeby the fall alarmed Haynian’s wins, shelMitst 
into the room and found the peer and the painter ii|M the 
floor grappling one another like enraged, beam, each gtrjv* 
ing to keep the other down, while himmf upon his 
legs. She paited the combatauU, and when they Ind (e- 
a^usted their dresses, Haymiii proceeded to complete the 
poi trait ol Ills antagonist ShiUing Afogo-uu. 
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PAGANUfl. 

[To the Editor of the London Jmiml!] 

Sir, theM hne#on PagAmni, 

If It should be quite conveni¬ 
ent, put them in your Magaunejr. 

Paganini, Paganini' 

Never was there sin h a geni- 
tube^re is Paganini 
Thougii hii figure’s link and leany, 
alM give something to have been he. 

Though he n a little mean, he 
Still, you know, u Pagamm 
lake rich villios, fresh and greeny, 

Arethestiains f Paganini 
Nothing’s seen of the maehine- 
xy of lilt in Paganini. 

From the first set off alfine. 

Nature’s ill to Paganini ' 

Pifty pianos con wn dmt 
CanHcome up to Pagamm 
If there m a man whom the knee 
Mai bend to—’tis Pagamm 
BiHious men, and men who rc sploeny. 

Ought to go to Papnini 

Dullest fellows I hive set n e- 

leotnfied by Pagamm 

Such his power thit—“ Nota bene"— 

The D—— I himielf m elee hit pleni¬ 
potentiary tt Paganini. 

MFuneros. 


A MASONIC EXHORT AT ION. 


Oh, un in one breath utterablr tkill 

Ben Jonson 


If your soul be not too dronv. 

Go and hear the greit Masom • 

Scarce Napoleon (nicknam d Boney) 

Was more wond roun than Masom 
'Polio’s p( t Futerpe’s crony. 

Is the (xquisite Masoni 

All the sweets that live in honey 

Are concentred in Masoni, 

And more swift than fleetest poney 
Run the triplets ofMisoni. 

Utterly h mself unknown he 
Should b°, who not knows Misoni' 

E en frirni Greece rolocotioni 
Ought to come, to hear Masoni. 

T bat heart must be ultia stony 
That IS touch d not by Misoni, 

Fiddler rich ani rate, and toney, 
Soul-enraptunog Masoni' 

f loney without ceremony 
hould be shower’d on Misoni. 

Oh, ye marvel-seekers, ou’y 
Go and hear the great Masom' 

G. D. 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


A vooTH IM civiiiizen Lira, wno uveo in 
ASD Rocas, 


TREBS 


The personal strangeness of appearance produced by 
the life which the tnbject of the following account was 


obliged to leadjihgether with tlbinteresting countenance 
arhw It had left him, and the rapidity with which he 
nihd to glide from his mid home into bis proper one, 

g apMUi to us to render the narrative affecting. 

Afll portion of the oonntry, (says Mr. Keppel 
tayta^ la his *' four thnnigh the boathem Provinces of 
aptas;; SM ■king of the neighbonrhood of Castellaniare), 
bharsa ta^BSme, as offering eecura retreats to felons or 
homioMMflm, either suspected of misdeeds, or aejbially 
eoimoteC^¥<wkMi seek their s^ty mtempoiarwon- 
roslifflld (Wltun its mountainous recessed. This state of 
t siHMtiftin sn prolonged asriohpedme notonlv 
..iihnrfeuedy irksome to tho indltotioiis aoJ 
Aa bfdivUnal of my acquain^umo wsotohabitcd 

_j, formed, ta the coang of biS wqueni er 

ontsmtis in Its fnmsntir snvlrnnn aw eeoiuiBluiee Of sotta 


intimacy with a neh inhabitant of Lettere, and was in the 
hatnt ofirequenife dming with him ail bis numerous 
family. He usuadiy went bv invitatimi, or at least after 
giving nonce of his intended visit, but one day, finding 
mmselfi^ the hour of dinner in the VKinity of the house, 
he ventured to request that hospitality which be had so 
frequently before expencnced He was admitted with 
some symptoms ot embarrassment attributable, aa be 
thought, to the consciousness of being inadequately pro- i 
vidta with the means ol receiving him , but peiieivStl an 
addition to the family in the person of a young man, who 
was with some hesitation introducerl as a so^an 1 whose 
peculiar person, and dejected yet prepossessihg lounte- 
naiicf, so excited his interest and curiosity, that hts siiters, 
confiding m the regaid of the visitor, bale ths straiigcr 
tell him his history. 

Salvador, that was his name,had, from bis earlv infancy, 
been in the habits of intimacy with a youth of the same 
village, who, following the bent of an evil disposition, 
thiough the path of poverty and vice, had so fiir advanced 
in tlie carter of ini^ity as to have becomd, at the age of 
twenty four, associated with all dcsciiptions of petty 
depredators which can m no language be so w,.ll expres^ 
ashy the Italun woid Malviventi (evil livers), Salvador, 
educated as carefully as the aflluence an I affection ot his 
parents would allow, had vainly eudeavoureJ to leclaim 
Ills friend Anicllo fiom Ins wicked courses , and, in the 
lioprs of ultimately sutceedmg, hs I conti lued to keep up 
an intercourse of gon I fellowship with him, and more 
than onr t li id assiste 1 him with mo ley. One dav the 
latter infoimed a ilvadorof a scheme, formed oy'iinand 
Ins companions, ofrobbing a nch proprietor, who asided 
in a solitiry house adjoining some vineyaiils belonging 
to Salvadoi’s fattier , and his assistance was required to 
allow this iniquitous band to conceal thcmsclvi s m one 
of the buildings used only in the vintage season, where 
they might amain in amhiish until night shmil enablet 
them to execute their villainous purpose balvador no 
only refiisid to become arcessary to such a crime but 
put the intended object ot it on Ins guard against the 
machinations of the banditti, without however, naming 
Anieilo fur whom he still letaioed a teelmg ot compassion 
if not of regard 

ills friend as may he supposed, fiom that day became 
his mvcteiate foe, and vowed to a watch every opportunity 
of being revenged. Sometime elapsed, however, lieiora 
such an occasion presented itself, but one morning that 
Salvador had aiisen with the sun, for the piirpotc of shoot¬ 
ing quails among the ripe grapes, his ’inrelcnting enemy, 
who bad watt hed and followed him, attempted to satisfy 
his cowardly vengeance by filing two pistol shots at him 
from a place ot concealment Discoveied, upbiaided, 
and pursued by the othei, he suddenly turned upon him, 
and cnileavoiiied, by an exertion of bodily stiength, to 
wrest from him his foWling-piecc. ihecontist was pro¬ 
longed and obstinate, ending finally in the tall of the 
aggressor, who received Ins death wound irom the hand 
which had so often relieved his wants w 1 he survivor- 
under the influence ot terror andio fusion, at the com¬ 
mission of a crime so foreign to hia nature, fled precipi¬ 
tately to his paternal loof, where he onlyrrested time, 
enough to relate his misfoitunc, being persuaded by his 
alarmed parents to seek safety m concealment. Some 
labourers, who had indistinctly seen the conclusion of the 
affiay at a distance, ran to the spot, and reached it m time 
to learn the name ot the homicide from the vindictive 
ruffian, whose dischirgedpistols, tor ner giftsofSalved r, 
and still bearing his initials, served, together with the 
evidence of the gun, which he had hastily flung down, to 
corroborate the facts oep sed by the witnesses, the loi al 
police was made acquainted with them, and proceeded to 
the house of the culpiit, who had already fled and thereby 
justified the accusatioo brougtit againitdiim. A sentence 
was pronounced, and tor a considerable time ho never 
ventured to revisit the house of his parents , bit as '.hoia 
were as respected as be was beloved, no vigorous re* 
searches were instituted, and having Ouver withdrawn 
himself from any great distance, he by degrees veutuied 
to return occasionally, for a few minutes, to the pres>n<a 
of his femily, and, m the coarse of time, paid tliein a daily 
visit, regulated by a signal nvenbv his suters from the 
back windows of the house, svbicli looked to the steep range 
of almost inaeeeifible rocks, covered with wood, that rise 
above Lettere In their feMOOsses he had now dwelt 
more than two years, and be described, m impressive 
language, thenngalar eaistenee thus imposed upou him, 
and la which ha hod heeiuiM. in a manner, u muck 
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hftbitaated as totHsantci«s of detcendifc fend remount* 
in( these nigg^ steeps, uhtt^a veloci^nud agility al* 

most meietiifla. „ » . ... 

The iadivulual, strho fre^ueaHv afterwards saw bun. 
desctibed his descent as something to all appearance 
supernataral. He was, during the day time always 
lurking among the caves, or perched upon the tsees vnthin 
Clearing of the shrill whittle that gave him the summons to 
appr&ch, and when it was ntterra, a few minutes suiSced 
to bring him down from the highest precipice. He gave 
an accounftpf the methodical way in which he divided the 
few and unvaried occupations that broke the monotony of 
his solitary hours. The changes of the weather or the 
wind were* hailed by him as an interesting incident in his 
life. The trees, plants, #nd flowers, growing within the 
circutnscrthed precincts of his retreat, had become the 
objects of his care ; and he watched the changes brought 
upon them with aniious solicitude. The few animat^ 
beings, whose^ movements broke upon the stillness of hie 
solitude, he looked upon as so manjT acquaintances or 
visitors. A variety of birds had accustomed themselves to 
assemble round him at a certain hour, to rereive the 
remnants of tlie food which he carried up from his father's 
house. He coulil enumerate every different sort of but¬ 
terfly or insect which could lie found near his retreat; 
and liadeeen the same fis piss at the same hour of each 
daydiiiuig the two years pf his seclusion. In these pur¬ 
suits, il so they can be termed and the peiusal of some 
books, which he always brought away from the_ house to 
the mnontain, his rime had passed, he said, quickly and 
not painfully. He generally took a daily meal at home, 
but never spent the night there, considering bis rocky 
heimitage as more secure. This fiom its pirtieular 
position, was inacresibie from the upper masses of the 
inonntains, and p esented no approach from below, ex¬ 
cept through a atrip of enclosed vineyard through the 
back of the family dwelling. 


CORPORAL CARNFORD.* 

The tide of the assailants like the w.ivcs of ocean rolled 
restlessly around the wall* and beat heavily against their 
f.ibric. The muskets were brought info such close contact 
that their fire blackened ami scorched whorcvei then balls 
took effect. Soldiers clambering on thetr comrades’ backs, 
attempted on every side to win a footing on the defences - 
clinmng to the summit of the wall or to the loop-holes, 
until stabbed or dasheil with violence to the earth. Afen 
met and fought where human foot was never intended to 
come, and used weapons seldom employed in rdviliscd war¬ 
fare. Corporal rarnfonl in p,articular, whose gre it mus¬ 
cular strength disdained the instruments^ of slaughter of 
ordinary mortals, had armed himsidf with a heavy axe ' 
which he wielded in his right hand as easily as if it had 
been a riding rod^, beating down withiteveiy opponent. 
Nothing could stand the terrible edge of this gigantic wea¬ 
pon : muskets and sabres were divided like reeds before the. 
blade of the roaMi ; and such awe did its effect inspire, that 
men who cheeifttlly exposed themselves to the fire of mus¬ 
kets and cannon, shrunk from the encounter of a being al¬ 
most superhuman in the power of his body and violence of 
his passion—wielding a weapon they had never been uscil , 
to see employed in hostile encounters. Indeed, it was 
obMrved of this man, Carnford, that his passions ap- 
peaTed"to be inflamed in propoition as his physical en¬ 
ergies were called forth, and that where other men 
fought from honor, duty, patriotism or love of fame, he 
seemed to be engaged in a personal quarrel of the most 
deadly and inveter^ kind. His featuies. at those 
mamenti, inflated, file vmns swollen, and the eyes 
glaring from the depth of their sockets, he gave the specta¬ 
tor the idea of sqme spirit of violence and bloodshed—the 
god of battles of the Scandinavian creed, or one of the de¬ 
mon moniter of thaancient Persian. Implacable and un¬ 
sparing, he seemea to revel in the joy of slaughter, and the 
officer, in charge of that post was afterwards heard to de¬ 
clare, that he had counted twelve victims to hie ungle arm 
in that day’s contest. It may appear fantasric to speak of 
mercy m a melay of such desperate character ; neverthe¬ 
less there are frequent opporbinities, even intheclosesr 
struggle, for the exercise of thn gentler foelhagsoftbe heart, 
—of disabling merely where the life of the foe is at out 

• M article entitled Wc Miitmfm-Sratliul to the 
East India United Service Jonrhsl for Feteuary, 


mercy, ei|fl of cheeking the uplifted arm from hkn nffiom 
the shot or steel has abeady mauned. * • Stacy,'‘Miid Maf 
rue,laying his hand onCarnlbid'sabDnlder.Mhaerasin' 
the act to strike, ’ that poor feUow’k arm is shattered at- 
uough he’s too proud to fall back.'. The axe wa* airoady 
descending,—no shade of pity checked its deadly violnnca. 
The noble victim fell eloit downward to the chest. Mau¬ 
rice uttered an exclainatioD of horror ; Camfonl turoedab* 
ruptly upon him, his eyo glaring, and a savage trinn^ 
distendiog his nostril. He seemed about to wreak upon 
the unw^come intruder, the fury thnt etili inflamed his, 
heart, and it required all Maurice's salf-oootrol, and re¬ 
membrance of past kia(laes<!, to prevent Aim from turn¬ 
ing his blade upon the vengeful being against whom his in¬ 
dignation boiled. They stood a moment eyeing one an¬ 
other Vith a glance most changed from its late friendly cha¬ 
racter. Thei r souls stood forth without disguho, and it was 
evident to each.that they were incongruous as light and dark¬ 
ness. That moment anticipated to either tim experience 
of many years. 


A BRIGHT AUTU.VINAL DAY, 

There was not, on that day, a speck to stain 
The azuie heaven; the blessed sun alone, 
lu unapproachable divinity. 

Careered, reioicmg in his fields oflight, 

How beantilul, beneath the bright blue sky. 

The billows heave' one glowing green expanse, 
•Save where along the bending line of shore 
Such hue is thrown, as when (ho peacock’s neck^ 
Assumes its proudest tint ot ametnyst, 

Kmbathed in emerald glory. All the flocks 
Of Ocean are abroad; like floating foam. 

The sea-gulls rise and fall upon the waves ; 

With loiig-piotiudud neck the cormorants 
Wing then fai flight aloft, and round and round 
The ploveis wheel, and give then note of joy. 

It was a day tliat sent into the heart 
A summer feeling ; even the insert swarms, 

From tlieirdark nooks and coverts issued forth. 

To sport through one day of existence more ; 

The solitary piimiose on the bank 
Seemed now as though it bad no cause to mourn 
Its bleak autumnal birth ; the rocks and shores. 
The forest and the everlasting hills. 

Smiled in that (oyful sunshine—they partook 
The univcisal blessing. 

SOUTHBY. 


MADAMF. VILLACKRFE AND MONSIEUR 
FESTEAU. 

Thisbtoiy has been related a long time ago byOneof 
out classical authors , but it is worth repeating, partly 
because it is told with real earnestness and in hiowyio, 
by the piescnt outer, and partly because he obtained hia 
paiticuiais lioiii a connexion with one of the parties. 
The catastrophe is one of the most affecting io the world. 
Notlung can be conceived more frightful than the situa¬ 
tion of the lover, both befoie and after the death of hb 
mistress. One almost wishes that she had been lees ami¬ 
able and generous, or affected to be so; and thus bava 
given him less occasion to adore her memory, and deepaM 
over his mbtake. 

Madame Villacerfe, was a b'rencb lady of noble femily, 
dignified character, and unblemished life, whose temgrk- 
able and tragic death was distinguished li|| ia evemieBi 
of temper and gre-uness of mind, not utualn,he,r ses, and 
equal to the most renowned heroes of antiqiuty. The 
short histoiy of this excellent woman is, 1 believe, gene- 
rally known, and will probably be recognised by many 
of my readers ; but she is so stril^ an example of phil^-,, 
soptuo sufleriog, Christian fortitude, generous forbqar;^^ 
ance, and angeUc love, without the Iwt possjbla b11ox<|{^ 
selfish^is nr sensuality, that the aflectiag circumstaBm^^, 
cannot! in my opinion, be dwelt on too long, or 
too pft&i. I <9^^. 

An early and miitnal aflbetion bad takeapjapsl’’’*™’®*-' 
tnw^ladyend Monsieur Festeeu, asurgeoft 
in Cam, but from the insurmountable obstnclff ~ 
ttogedayi 
from infe 

tercourse was^prevented 
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o^p^rtuniticf offere(L and toft but secret wishfs. The 
lever nuuld have peiuhed rather than b; a rash proceed- 
'rngthaiadu the object of his tenderest aifeclioas in the 
evc<>ofher family and the world, anil Ins nustress, taught 
by love, the omnipotent lerellti of all distinctions, though 
she lelt too powerfully the merit ot her admirer, who m 
the stale of unprejudiced reason iar outweighed a thou¬ 
sand fashioiidble pretenders to fiivolous accu^uplishments 
and superhc\fil attainment, resolved 

To quit the object of no common choice. 

It mild submission to stern duty’s voice. 

The moth lov’d man with all hisclaims lesign. 

And saiiihce delight at duty’s shnne. 

• After some years post in what may be called a defeat 
tathei than a struggle ol the passions, alter a qlir.iuus 
victoivof duty and honour; which surely alfords a dur¬ 
able and exalted pleasiure far beyond the grati^ation of 
wild wishes and misguided appetites, Madamervillaterie 
from au mdi-poution which confined her to her chamber, 
wa«,by the prescription of her pbvsitian oidercd to be bled, 
festeau, as surgeon to the lamily, was sent for, and liii 
countenance, os he entered the room, stiongly exhibited 
the state ofhis mind. Alter gently touening her puUe 

, and a few professional questions, in a low hesitating voice 
heptepared foi the operation by tuching upthatpaitol 
a loose dress whi< h covered her arm , an interesting bu- 

* emess to a man ot fine feeling-, who had long laboured 
under the most ardent atuelimeiii to his lovely patient, 
whose illness diffused an irtesisuble softness over hei fea¬ 
tures, and lighted up the embers oi an affection, suppress¬ 
ed, but never uxtiiiguisbed. Pressing the vein, m older 
to render it more promiticnt, he was observed to be si iz- 
ed with a sudden tienmr, and to charge Ins rolour , tins 
circumstance was mentioned to thi Iidy, not without a 
fear that It might prevent bii bleeding her with his usual 
dexterity. On hei obseiviug, with a smile, that she eon- 
fid^ entirely in Mimneur hesteau, and was sure he had 
no inclination to do her an injury, he appeared to recovei 
himself, and smiling, or forcing a smile, piocecded to Ins 
work, which was iio sooner performed, than he cried out, 
—“ 1 am the roost unfortunate man alive * I have open¬ 
ed an aiteiy instead ol a vein.” 

It IS not easy to describe his distraction oi her compo¬ 
sure. In less than iluce days the state of her arm m con- 
■equeure ot the accident, renileted amputation necessary, 
when so.far from using her unhappy surgeon with the pee- 
vi^ resentment of a bare and little mind, shetendeily 
requested him not to be absent from any consultauon on 
the treatment of her case , ordered her will to be made, 
and after her arm was taken oif, symptoms appearing 
which convinced Festeau and his associates, that less 
than four-and-twenty hours would teiminate the existence 
of one who was an ornament to her sex 1 he voice, the 
ImKb, the stifled anguish other lover, as well as of her 
ownHwlings, coni meed her ol the approaches ot death, 
an opinion which her eat nest and solemn entreaties, eu- 
treabes on her death-bed, not to be disregarded, obliged 
her friends to confirm. A few hours beloie the awlul 
moment of dissolution, that period which none can escape 
and the fear ol which bold bad men only affect to despise, 
•he addiessed the disconsolate surgeon in the lollowing 
w<^ — 

** You gave me inexpressible concern for the sorrow m 
which 1 see you overwhelmed, notwithstanding voui kind 
efortsto conceal it. lam removing, to all intents and 
purposes 1 am removed fiom the interests of human life. 
It IS, therefore, highly incumbent m me to think and act 
like one wholly unconcerned m it. 1 feel not the least 
xesentment quis^easure on lira present occasion. I do 
not consider flh aaope-by whose erior i have lost ray life , 
I regardynuralitef'as a benefactor, who have hastened 
my antranee into a dilesscd immortality. But the world 
may look upoaithe incident, which, on your account 
alone, I can call uafonaaide, and mention it, to your dis- 
advaniagp. 1 have, therefore, provided m my will against 
any tUta you may have to dread from the ill-wifl, the 
pieuinMi, or tkt selfish represehUtions of mankind.” 

SM^ttcyn tor Christians, tbu eiample for Aeroes, 
Ajjflpierjhkpired. A judicial seotenne, oevohag|iis for- 
'dODnscation, and bis bodvto CMuimte tortures, 
JHI not haw prcduced keener senMtMm'Of missrv and 
than Festeau felt duting her atlpiess, wljich was 
emsnthOB eeleMal benignuy, an untoating rsve- 
|||«i|lMin. a dnaa* rn niom the gpint of^ God who in- 
wBiied tAd tfoed iwh,’ tnd u whose preMdoe she was 
I ^ji^ly to triumph tbdadors. 

» Ik. i 


But when be contemplated her exalted goodness and un* 
paralled magnanimity in suffeiing pam uiid mortal ago¬ 
nies, inflicted by an unhappy man, who of all ethers loved 
and doatfd on hei most, when he saw her dying look, and 
heard that groan, winch is lepeated no mote; sick of the 
woitd.dispinted with human life and its vain pursuits, nn- 
giy beyond forgiveness with himself, he sunk into th^t- 
tied gloom, and long melancholy ol despair 
'1 his IS one ol the many instances in which a little fore¬ 
thought, and a small share ot prudence, would have pre¬ 
vented such serious evil and irietrievable comity. I 
have said in a foimer article, that lovp, though not curable 
by herbs, may be prevented by ctbtion, and aa it was im¬ 
possible that Madame Villacerfc's relations could be en¬ 
tire strangers to the paitiality of Monsieur Festeau, they 
sliouid industriously have provehteil all mtercouise be¬ 
tween the young people. ’Tlie agitated frame and derkng- 
ed appearance of her lover, oliserved previous to the ca¬ 
tastrophe, by a gentleman nearly related to the ladv, fiom 
whom 1 tell the stoi^f, pointed him out as the most im¬ 
proper man alive tor medical or surgical as-istanre, which 
requites coolne-s, dexterity and i steady hand, and a col¬ 
lected mind .—Leigh Hunt'e London Journal, 


K 

MORNING. 

_r 

BY LCIOII HUNT* 

Yes, light IS lovely for its own good sake. 
Morning is morning still, clouded or fur. 

He wants bi-cuie indeed from N itnre’s breast, 
Wants ur, and movement, and a naiuial life, 

Or innocence regain d fiom p itient thoughts, 

1 o whom the dayhglit’a reappearance mild 
Comes like a blow,—like a dread taskmaster 
Waking Ins slave, who sees his load, and groans. 
Forme, whom Love and no unloving need 
Have taught the tioa-uifs touncim daily things, 

1 count the morning biight, it I but lieai 
One bud's voite sparkle (lor the voice of buds. 

By fine analogy ot sound with sight. 

Surely does sparkle, making brilliant cheer 
Congenial with the sunlieams), and il bird 
Nor sunbeam is abroad, but li-temng more 
1 hear the windows thick with wateiiness, 

W hieh ever and anon the gusty hand 
Of the dark wind flings full, I make my mom 
Still beauteous if I please, with sunny help 
Of books or my own thoughts, sending them up 
Like nymphs above the sea ol atmosphere, 

'lo warm their winking cheeks against the sun, 

And laugh 'twixt islands of the mountain lops. 

Or else niT morning breaks for me m bloom 
Out of olu Greece, twice glowing with some love 
Oi sweet Auioiamidst the Illy dews 
Or with the tumbling fresbness of the seas 
Am I, with slippery porpuses, and mirth 
Of the wide breatliini ot the rough seienc 
^ 1 osstng the seaman s house, whose sidetfare touch’d 
Ss With the warm heav’n.after a night of wet. 

Or rising wheie the sun does, I behold. 

Enthron'd, the Persian with hts jewelry. 

True " Brother ol the Sun,” if only then. 

And giving beam for beam, awake and high. 

While the dull pnnees of the West lie btowz’d.v 
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E OF SIGHT.* 

BT M. adBDON, ESQ. 


fhe aensationn, which the sease of sixht seems 
to ihe to comprehend, are colour, space, and figure 
This opinion, which differs so' widely from that 
which metaphysicians have so long held, deserves 
to be carefully examined. I shall endeavor, there¬ 
fore, 1st to state my meaning with clearness, 2dly’ 
to point out what the common opinion of philoso- 
phei\is on the subject, and the ff^jections to that 
oiHiiion, which have,occurred to me; and 3dly, 
I shall attempt to shew, that tfie opinion I have 
advanced, is nut open to the objections which be¬ 
long to the common one, nor is it %posed justly 
to those objections, which have been brought against 
similar words diferently analysed. In searching 
after tjie original elements of any sensation, our 
knowledge, I readily admit, can never amount to 
certainty—to that sort of certainty, I mean, where 
an opposite supposition would involve a contra¬ 
diction m terms. Our sensations have existed in 
combination, almost from the hour of our birth, 
and as we appear to be incapable, until a compa¬ 
ratively advanced period of life, of making such 
feelid||ra the subject of a careful analysis, it iii ly 
undoubtedly happen, that the long continued 
co-existence of different sensations may be ojie- 
ntfing injuriously on the mind of the most sub¬ 
tle, and most unprejudiced enquirer. But if 
this u true, it is likewise undeniable, I think, that 
if we would analyze our sensations at all, wc shall 
be more likely to state the truth, if we advance 
only such opinions as have the evidence of pre¬ 
sent consciousness, and of memory from our ear¬ 
liest years. Our obwet then, is to discover the 
Sensations which belong to the Sense of sight. 
Let u*i suppose ourselves to be stationed on the 
brow of aifaill, from which we command an egc- 
tensive view of the surrounding landscape. f(7o 
the nght, ahd stretching over a vast expanse of 
level ground, and bounded by a magnificent city, 
lie those various objects, which the prospect of a 
rich and highly cultivated country affords. Villas 
with their groves, their orchards filled with fruit 
blossoms, theu* gaxijlins stocked with flowers, and 
their pastures jgjj ijSi with animals perfectly hap¬ 
py. GotttAii|^H^Hllded by fields loaded with 
every sMf«r’i|fPRntural produce, and in the back 
|roma(^ a castle tisiog pejme ndicularly from the 
Barth on a fitafoiido|i8jj|aP|juid the spires, domes 
imd other qynitMMi of a splendid 

city. T<a|l|||it£h^Pi0l!miost beyond our visible 
reach, Ite tSwense mountains, mhibitlhg, as they 
approach nearer to us, all ’tin varieties of thick 
woods, vetdant nastut^ and Ueal^' heath. Bl- 
tween us andaucta hluects, inftheiBterveidqgldains, 
sweeps an inlet of aB,li|Bir^vl|gfaiaits bosom •ttjlL 


green and fertile isbmds.its waters dightty rippled, 
and vessels of all sorts gliding over its aunace. Let 
the sun be shining bright over such a scettet and 
the sky dear, except where here and there a few 
delicatel]^ white, and fantastically shamd clouds, 
are floating on the blue heaven, ana every one 
fona of looking at a beautiful landscape would 
delight in such a prospect, tn such a scene, 
which,w the purpose of furnishing materials 
for reflection, I have described at length, what 
IS the sort of knowledge which we derive ex¬ 
clusively from the sense of sight ? I should say, 
that such knowledge consists of certain uariefies of 
colour, of space, and of figure. Every visual object, 
expresses a sensation of colour, space and figure; 
and these, although they are never in actual exis¬ 
tence separate, are yet in their nature perfectly 
distinct, and are constantly the objects of separate 
comparison. With respect to colour, it is univer- 
versdUy admitted to be a ^nsation obtained di¬ 
rectly and exclusively by sightf To those who 
can see, and are acquainted with languime, the 
term colour conveys a notion that cannot be mis¬ 
taken By such persons, when objecta we de¬ 
scribed as green, red, blue, orange or wiiWi the 
conception of these different colours is li^tantljr 
formed ; and it is impossible for us not to fieHeve 
that such conceptions are the same throughout 
the human race. Languages differ, but present 
any object, a flower for instance, the sight 
which constitutes the sensation of a particuUUT' 
coloui, to an inhabiUnt of the remotest comer of 
the globe, and, although he may not understand, 
tlie name which von give to that coloar, tha sen¬ 
sation Itself will Tie perfectly familiar tti him, ai^ 
as a proof that he has such knowledge, he vriU 
immediately specify a variety of the products of 
his own country, which from readmg, or from 
actual observation, you know to be of the same 
colour as that of the flower which tou presented 
to him. It seems needless, therefore, to dwell 
longer upon colour, and I shall proceed aoeordingly 
to the sensations of visual space, and figure. 
Here unfortunately language is not so jprecise, 11 m 
words space and fi^gure are undoubtedly iatidlii^- 
ble as conveying notions derived frorp wiud u 
called the sense of touch; and were such notions 
the only ones which could be truly ascribed to 
space and figure, there can be no doubt, that it 
would be false to sav, that such sensations are 
gained directly by sight. The notion, of epkoe or 
extension as acquired by toach^|| merMy the 
comparisiki. of an unknown mpipmde, with om 
previously known. When jpe say, that a room is 
24 feet long by 18 feet bmw, toe mean that the 
portion of length called a foot (and which from 
handling we have formed a dMnct conceptioa 
of) repeated 24 times, forms the length of the 
room ; and the samo measure df a mA 
ed ns times gives its breadth. It iaiWsy^^hat 


t IneoBaiEMntlv adnUtt^d, 1 Uiiak, 
tbm, by thow who held th»t Light m tbit 
orddht. to tMs plEce, 1WOWVM-, k WwiU 
tklMtotthshdadMito. *ft 
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notiaas of the extent of plain surfMes are got by 
tou^ t <t»d it U 4)7 a process, quite aioiilar. 
tUlt notions of the mo of solids are acquired, 
tf each were the only notions, as I have already 
said, that could be ascribed to the term space, it 
would be self-evident, that sight could not give 
originally any such knowledge. But is it really 
true, that sight comiaunicates no other notions 
which we ca^l space ? Oo we not in looking round 
a room, see directly, that it occupies a certain area 
or spaiel Is it possible, that we don’t instantly 

S rceive differences in that space, that the carpet 
r instance, comprehends a larger space than the 
diearth rug; the whole door more than one of, its 
pannels; or the whole window more than a single 
pane P By the term larger, 1 hope it will be dis¬ 
tinctly kept m mind, that I do not allude to the 
sort of comparison which such a word iinpUe-s with 
reference to knowledge derived from touch. I 
speak of visual largeness. I admit that a person 
looking round the room for the first time, would 
not understand by sight what was meant by the 
words larger or smaller. But would he be equally 
ignorant of the notions of difference, which it is 
the sole use of these words so to mark, that they 
may he understood i Were a person for instance, 
to walk round the boundaries of the apartment, 
and then round an ipner circle, informing the 
visual inquirer, that the first circle walked over, 
was larger than the second, ran we for a moment 
doubt, that the notions of difference in space, were 
not seen directly by the visual student before; al¬ 
though until las friend pointed them out to him, 
he could not of course from mere sight, have 
known names, which were given in common, to 
sensations of sight, and sensations of touch. I have 
hitherto spoken only of space as applied to plane 
surfaces, but the same remarks are equally ap¬ 
plicable to what are called solid magnitudes. 
Referring for instance, to the landscape which 1 
formerly* described, can we believe that no differ¬ 
ence is directly seen, between the small bush and 
large tree, between the insigniiicaut cottage, and 
magnifleent villa, between that villa again, and 
the toweling castle, or between that cartle and 
one of the immense mountains observed. I must 


own, that the opinion that we do obtain such 
knowledge directly, seems to me not only true, but 
that the contrary doctrine is altogether unintelligi¬ 
ble. Itie also quite true, I think, that we see dif¬ 
ferences of figure directly. Here as in size or 
space, the word conveys two sorts of knowledge, 
which appear to me to be perfectly distinct, and 
unconnected with one another. The common opi¬ 
nion of metaphrsicians, certainly, is, that without 
tonch we coulu not have obtained a knowledge of 
the shape of bodies. But is such an opinion con¬ 
sistent with the e.xperience of a single human be¬ 
ing 1 Do we see nq difference instantly between an 
efval and a cii|||. a*cylindcr and a cone, a square 
and | 4 t,oblup|P 4 kg^Ue or a sphere, and are not 
a^lelx perceptaoBS, gyjkj^t, es8enti.dly different, as 
MeBt and as known oy^uch i The names indeed, 
ani\|^ven to these various Jorms, by beings who 
both q^q^giid handle bodies, and tW it will of 
n, that a man who sees for the first 
ire^unke by sight, the naiAesuof 
'Wfto known only oy tqueh. BntLhe 
whether clear ^qsa^ns of the 
n« ^^ure,' are not cqnvaydd directly 
y.by sight, tbougji aiamVijlme may 


their proper^lames { I think I may safely refer the 
question to the cimaciousness of every human be¬ 
ing. The answer which all, I think, must give, 
would be in the affirmative. All would admit, I 
think, that, *' we cannot help feeling, that we see 
directly, and instantly, diffei:ences in the figure, of 
planes, and solid bodies; that the knowledge, in 
fact, of figure as derived from' touch, the senW 
tion, for instance, of the form of an orange^'by 
handling it, is totally dissimilar from the sensation 
which that body would conveyMht..* Such 
then, as it seems to me. are thd elements, which 
form the complex sensation of sight. Colour, size, 
or space, (which comprehends the two sorts of 
magnitude,) and figure. The two last terms are 
used also to denote sensations derived from touch, 
but these, I have endeavoured to shew, have no 
sort of direct connection with the vinial sensa¬ 
tions. Since my opinion, however, is so different 
from that of other metaphysicians, let us consider 
carefully what the prevailing doctrine on the sub¬ 
ject of vision, really is. I shall state that doctrine 
as laid down by the late Dr. Brown. The only 
difference of opinion that exists between that in¬ 
genious author and others, is the denial by Dr. 
Brown of the reality, of what is called visual figure, 
as a direct sensation of sight. I must own, if I 
admitted Dr Brown’s previous assumptions, I 
should admit also his inference respecting visual 
figure*. But it will not be necessary to examine 
this difference between the parties, inasmuch as 
the term visual figure, as e-xplained by others, is 
totally different from the meaning which I attach 
to the term. According to Dr. Brown, then, all 
that we see originally, is '* a small expanse of light 
(see vol. ii. p. 61,) equal merely to the surface of the 
narrow expansion of the optic nerve." Again, the 
true “ object of nsioii is not the distant body it¬ 
self, but the light that has reached the expansive 
termination of the optic nerve.” Again, "light then, 
wiiich comprehends all the varieties of coloui, is 
the object, and the only object, of the sense which 
we are considering.” (see vol. ii. p. 63.) My first 
objection to this doctrine, is, that it appears to me 
to be _ unintelligible. .4s far as 1 can under¬ 

stand it, it means that light is the only sensation 
which sight confers upon us—^That is, light, and 
the original sensation of sight are synonimous 
terms. Now I would ask any one accustomed to 
consider the meaning which the word sensation 
conveys, whether the word light used ^ express- 
ii||0p sensation, is distinctly conceivable? When 
wr speak of smell, sound, taste or hardness, the 
words are instantly, and almost universally intelli¬ 
gible. Ilie sensations referred to by these terms 
are distinctly felt and recognized by all possessed 
of the organs of sense. But is this the case with 
respect to light ? I must confess it is not so with 
me, and I have made the word the yubject of much 
thought. The only notion, andraaf U far from adis- 
tinct one, which the word conv^yaw.tny mind, is, 
that it is something without which, colour, visible 
space, and figure could|i|j|beseen. Or rather tHese, 
which I distinctiy rero^||e BS senrations, imply 
light. I repeat, that even jitsen^e, the word 
light is far from communicating, as it seems to me, 
any distinct meaning. Yet Iww different is this 
notion, from the meaning wparently intended to 
be put on the'word by Dr. Brown., According to 

As tlM ease itanSs bet w een OS. Brown and oUier philoas- 
iwsiet 1 tUak. the formar eeratnly Iws tbs best of the >r- 
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mV notion, the word light it not more entitled to 
be called a sensation of eight, than thw parts of 
the eye, which opticians o|ill the refracting appara- 
the muscles instrumental in varying me direc¬ 
tion of vision, or the optic nerve. In seding, the 
eristence of these m^erial substances is implied; 
but it would sorely be a monstrous perveraion of 

* terpis, to say, that these or other parts of the eve, 
or the eye itself, was the sensation of sight. Light, 
howeve)^ is said to comprehend the varieties of 
colour 'If the' author mean, that light and colour 

* are different sensations, and both comprehended 

under sight, wa have discovered I think, that with 
respect to the first as used to represent a sensatbn, 
the word is without a meaning. We have now to 
examine, what the author means by calling colour 
the onginal sensation of sight It must be remem¬ 
bered, that as used by Dr. Brown, colour does not 
ineluile -par • or fiipire- It is something perceive I 
by N > V I cannot help thinking, that as an 

actuil s^nsitioii, colour without space and figure, 
is as uiint'*11i»ib’e as light. It certainly does 
not in that sense, conv°y the same notion which 
the word colour doss to the xmlgar; and if it be 
the true meaning of the tl'ord, we must admit at 
least, that our present notion of colour is acquired, 
and not original. It is no doubt true, that after 
we have gained the knowledge of colour, space, 
and figure, as inseparable iettfatton^, we can com¬ 
pare thene elements separately So iinleed can we 
form an abstraction of tangible magnitude without 
reference to any degree of hardness. But can we 
olitain originally the sensation of length by touch, 
without handling a body; and if not, is it possible 
to gain the knowledge of length, without also be¬ 
coming acquainted with the sensation of haidtioiis, 
or (as Dr. Brown would call it) of resistance. It is 
the same with coin i, a- respects visual space and 
figure. These, though different, always co-exist, 
ani^ in Dr Brown’s s ‘nae, therefore, colour is not 
an intelligible conception If these remarks be 
well founded, we must admit at least, that the 
analysis of the original sensations of sight as given 
by this and indeed by all philosophers, since the 
time of Bishop Berkeley, is not distinctly intelligi¬ 
ble—a m)-it serious fault, as it seems to me,—for 
once adm *' as sensations, feelings which no one 
experiences, or can form a clear conception of, and 
there is no opinion, however monstrous, that may 
not be proved. But such an inference, is not I 
think themnly one, which seems to be inevit^l^ 
deducible from this doctrine, respecting the o^f- 
nal sensations of sight. Admit it, and I confess it 
appears to me to be impossible to account for the 
sensations of vision which are said to be acquired. 
Fov* allowing that by the principle of association, 
we could in the manner stated by Dr. Brown, ac¬ 
quire the notion of distance of which he speaks, 
such notion surely would not enable us to discover 
how we acquired those essentially different notions 
of visual spacer and figure, which I eannot help 
thiqking every human being feels. In truth, how¬ 
ever, I do not see bow the perceptions of vision as 
explained b]b Dr. Brown could eVer be acquired. 
This is, I think, a most important oltiection, and 
if it can be shewn to be well founded, may have 
an effect on those, who are inclined to hold the 
prevailing opinion as to the originai feelings of 
vision. According to Dr. Brown, our acquired 
sensations of vision, are notions of touch, immedi¬ 
ately suggested by, and combined with, certain 
visual feelings, which formerly eo-azisted with the 





says, all that constitutes the original senntiofif 
of sight, are the rays of light which reach the 
expansive termination of the optic nerve. It 
eeeme however, that these orimnal seutatione 
admit of great variety, inasmuch as they vary, 
with every varying quantity of the mtina affect* 
ed; with every varying quantity of light that 
falls on the retina; and with every varying degree 
of contraction ” of those muscles, wbicn adapt the 
nice refracting apparatus in each eye to the degree 
of refraction necessary for distinct vision in the' 
particular case, and produce that inclination of the 
axis of vision to each other, which is necessary far 
directinjl both eyes equally on the object." It ia 
some one of these visual feelinjifs, which, orimnally 
co-cxisting with tactual sensation, afterwards sug¬ 
gests the tactual feeling, and combining with u, 
forms what are called the acquired peiteptions of 
vision. For instance, the perception of distane* 
may be acquired, according to Dr. Brown, in t^ 
following manner. The “ different feelings, whehS' 
more or less of the retina has been affected, are 
capable of being associated with other feelings, 
which may co-eeist with them. An object, held at 
the distance of a foot from the eye. affects ohe part 
of the retina; held at arm’s length, it affects less 
of the retina; and this difference, as perceived in 
the variety, whatever that may originally be, of 
th' resulting sensation, being found constant anil 
uniform, becomes of itself significant of the dis¬ 
tance.” Independently of this, and the other 
modes by which a knowledge of distance may be 
acquired, by the different sensations resulting from 
the different quantity of light which falls on the 
retina, and the different degrees of contraction in 
the contracting muscles of the eye, there is, accord¬ 
ing to our author, another mode of ascertaining 
the distance of an object. It is our “previous 
knowledge of the distance of other objects which 
form together with it one compound perception. 
Thus when we look along a road and observe a 
roan on horseback, who has nearly approached a 
house which we know, we have of course little dif¬ 
ficulty in determing the distance of the rider." My 
first objection to Dr. Brown’s explanation of the 
manner in which the knowledge of distance is ac¬ 
quired, is, that no human being is conAious of 
teeling, or ever remembers to nave felt, those 
“ visnal sensations” to winch he alludes. And to 
state as suggesting and combining feelings, a set 
of sensations of the existence of which we are alto¬ 
gether unconscious, either as originally co-existidg 
srith others, or as subsequently suggesting them, is 
to state what appears to me to be altogether at« 
variance with rational philosophy. When meta¬ 
physicians lay it down as a trpth in the phenome¬ 
na of mind, tnat one conception sAgests another, 
they surely mean to say, that both conceptions 
have been distinctly felt in former co-existence. In 
point of fact, it is the familiarity of the mind with 
both conceptions, in former co-existence, that is 
said to be the cause why one of the conceptions 
subsequently recalls the other. They surely meati 
in like manner, when they mention a conaption 
as lufrgesting another, that the suggestingfi^^ 
is distinctly conceived. It (rften hu^ns, nqiQljIabV 
that thoughts arise, srithout onr being 
those which immediately preceded jSjl finA 
cases, however, 'who pretends to state wUp MM iilt t 
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ing thoughts, whu by the very suppoeibon we are 
inu/rant of themr us consider, whether both 
these rules don’t apply to the instance of association 
*qftotid by Dr BAiwn, as stnctly analogous to that 
respecting the assouation of visual with tactual 
feelings “ Visual feelings,” he says, “ suggest tac¬ 
tual notions, on atLouiit ot former cu-evistence, in 
the same manner as th< words of a language, when 
a language has been fully learned, suggest what 
ever the words m ty have been used to denote A 
child Ibhose eye h is alread) learned to distinguish 
objects, hears the wofd cup frequently reptatul, 
when a nip is held before him, and the wort/ af- 
* terwards suggests the thng ” Now is it not o/jvi 
ous here, that the perception of the artuulate 
sound cup m frequent co-existenre with the visual 
ptrctptioii of a cup, is a feeling of whit h ilic child 
was distinctly conscious, ao /amiharlif eonsnaus, 
that on the recurrence of the artu iil itc sound, the 
visual fe&ling was instantly recalled flow thin 
can such h case as this form mg sort oj annloqy 
•ioi Dr Brown’s instances ot visually suggesting 
feelings, when no one can ht found who tan dis 
tinctly undtrsi ind, what suth visiuil ftelings mean, 
and certainly no one can say, thithe lemtinhcts 
ever to h ive felt them This ob^et tion is of itself 
coniliibivc, I cannot help thinking, against the 
satisfattoiiiiesb of Dr Brown's esplaniUun My 
second objection is (if possihk) still inou so It is, 
that the t ictual feelings alluded to by Dr Blown 
as originally to existing with ccitam visuilful 
ings, cannot, except in a veiy small niimhei ot in 
Btancts, liaic iiiy «xistence it ill A tutiiil scii- 
bition, as tilt very name iinplus, luiHt iclirto 
something actual!) loucherl \s a stiisition, 
theiefure, co-exislmg with a iisiiil stiisation, it 
must be toiihncd to those cases in which we look 
at B bod) held in the luiid It ive do not touch 
the bod). It IS a contradiction in let ins to sp ik 
with reference to tint Iwdy, ot a tutual scnsaiioii 
What sUall we say, then, with respect to the v ist 
majority of eases, of the doctime which iccoiiiiU 
for the snggtstion ot tactuil by vis lal teeliiigs, m 
consequence of thtir loimtr co-cxistencc, when 
the existence of such tactual sensations is ictu illy 
impossible' The notion of distance in dmost 
eveiy case as acquired by touch, is not a sensation, 
but a conception of a given sensation repeated a 
certain number of times Unless we know the 
distance previously, therefore, it is impossible by 
touch to gam such a knowledge immediately 
“We are assisted” says Dr Brown, “ in calculating 
the distance of an object by our previous knowledge 
of the distance of other objects Thus, when we IcmA 
along a road, and observe a man on horsebac k who 
has nearly approached a house which we know, wc 
have of course little difficulty in determining the 
distance of the rider ” If we know the distance 
of the house, and the distance of the horsem tn 
from the housiltit is indeed, an easy calculation tn 
discover the horseman’s distance from us But ! 
the questions are, how are we to acquire (accor¬ 
ding to Dr B’s doctnne of the original sensations 
of M^t) a knowledge of the distance of the house 
from us, and of the horseman from the house * 
Certain rays of light cannot suggest tactual feel¬ 
ings which we formerly had of an object, separated 
perhaps milea from touch' In like manner. Row 
u the horsemah to be seen at all* by ug, or again 
hia distance froAi the house / The truth is, if our 
orif^nal sensations of sight were what Dr Brown 
and other phdoaopbers describe them to be, it 


would, I cannot help thinking, be as absurd t<> tel) 
those who could see, to look along a road at 
houses, trees, or horseu^n, as such advice would 
now be to a blind man But on what data is Dl^ 
Brown’s* analysis of theongmal sensations ot sight, 
which (it the above obiections be sound) iinuhcs 
such absurdities, founded > I confess in addiVoU 
to my other objections, I think his doctrine is an 
assumption altogether unsuppoitel, and indeed 
contradicted by fact The real object oi v>(ht, is 
light,—In proof of the truth of such a dogin i, we 
arc told, that objects which eonliaue prei isely the 
same, seem different, merely by altering the light 
th It is reflected from them, either by abMirptiun or 
by a change in its direction The same paper, 
IS huh ive call white, for instance, ueems red or blue, 
if a glass of a particulai colour be iiiteipused 
bitwceu the eje and the piper—and an oh)ut 
iiliiih coiitmues all along pnciseh of the same 
size seetus laiger or vmallii, it looked at through a 
coiuaic 01 convex leas Now I would ask, lu the 
first place, what IS meant by ibe expiessioi that 
objects ranliimc precisely thi same When we 
bptak ol ub|..ct!> a> steu, we s n ly allude to tlie 
feeling or bcnsitioii rckulling fron tun relitive 
jiosition with respect to the eye It so, wi is the 
sciisilion of hluetusb ot Hdiicsb of th pipu,when 
we look through the st umil ghsj, not 1 1 be coisi- 
dcicd as eqiiill) real Mith the sensilioii of wliite- 
niss whin wc list the a iktd e) It is sur ly not 
true tint the s nsitton of vision incilh i else, i- a 
pirt of I he o'ljtct looktd it, iiul what pioot of 
i( ility can b given respecting one of these sense 
lions, whiili IS not c(ju illv sitibfact )ry respecting 
tiir uthci > When we taste a lump oi sugii we c\- 
jHiicaei. till, sens It ion of swutness Miie we to 
diji till bit of siigii III must lid mil put it into our 
moiitl) I ipjiidiend the tisti would be altogether 
(h ingcd We should ii it on that account, suiely, 
siy, tint the sugar eonliniicd to have the s^une 
taste, when out ftelings (the uiil) cnienon of trnlh 
111 siuh cisis) told Us ililKiciitly Wn\ th n sh nl I 
we not be equilly entitled to siy tint iti seiisiUoiis 
ot sight vvcie difieicnt, when we e u,il >y d o it 
naked eyes or looki d at olij cts tliion^n tn in 
dium of st lined glissui h use si It ih s usitiiis 
resulting fioin the intervculiun ol u,iIk U instin 
ments irt not ib good as'Uth is. In v i i n wt 1 1 
coiibulcr them is asmtaining th° pi iji rties ut 
inseits, and which without such aid eoill luier 
be revealed to ii > As objeits of njht f liin, (and 
It IS only in this sense t lat the ex i nples gum by 
Dr Brown t in lie of any us to bn i) on i si mid 
seam not to b* any u iso i foi tli., issi.i*i 11 , that, 
paper or otliei bodies in the saint m reilit), tho’ 
they seem diffiient wlun look 1 it thiough the 
medium ol ti a ispirciit bodies ofvanois pnpit 
tics On tin roiitra vtheie arc, 1 think, goo I rea¬ 
sons foi hehbv ing, th it the one sort ot sensations is 
ab r, il as the oclui In the secondmlace, li light 
be the (rue object ot siglu, or ligln(as elsewhere 
desciibed) coinpreheuiling only vaiieties of (.co¬ 
lour, how happeus it, thit a mere change m 
the direction of" the rays ot light roSectc I from 
an object by looking at it through a lens, 
makes that object leem at least, to use i)i Brown’s 
language, larger or emaUer Here is a fact, which 
at once appeals to contiadict the do time ot light 
being the only object of sight. The ieemwg large¬ 
ness or smalluess cannot be got by touch, for by 
the very hj^thesis, were we to touch the bodies 
thub magmned ordudmished, the visual would be 
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contrafluted by th<* tactual aft ction To snni up 
these obicitjons Ist—Dr Bro« n’s analyaw of our 
01 (final sen*, iliuns ot wgHt is unintellieible I think 
The peiceptions of iision whic^ ue seem 
at leai-t no v to hnve, could not bt iccounted for, if 
wt ad lilt the tiuth of the coinmin opinion re^ard- 
inn the on,<in'il sens itions of sisfht,—for even n le 
* Bruin s (xplinalion of th* mole in which we 
a'-quire a knonU d >•» of inii,rnitiid in 1 fij[uri s itis 
fictory# there is still tin diffiiulti tint the in i.,ni- 
tu le ml hffiirt fts seen ire iltoftthor diffctent 
troin the magnitude and fijiuie illiided to hi Dr 
Brown lhaf is llu) ire bv tn asserted on the 
eiihnt, of CO isiiou ness to b diftirent and ac 
cordin^ly, it is incumbent on thosi who think 
ihtm the same to shea some proofs that iny 
fedin's aic delusions, before the) pine* much 
lit ,ht on infirciKis tli |ix tncss of nhich dt 
p nl.. ntirih, upon the id ntitv of oui icijuire i 
percepti ns of i ision, w ith ihit sort of knowledge, 

II (d as Or Brown set ns to think by the printi 
]d ol IS Hiafion But 3dh 1 haie attempted 
ti lixi tbit 1 e niltr could acepure the sort of 
knmd/ allu le I tcf*l)i ^r Bioiiii in tin ivij 
WM h he esjdams And Ithli T have endi i 
a 11 1 ti sh w that tin profess ir’s opimon res 
pec liiijf the on rinal sc nsations of si flit is alto,felhii 

III si pn tc 1 issiiiipnn ind ippirtnflv ton 

tub t d b) th veil fits bioii„ht foiniid 

ti sli V Us trifii llu * o fiist ]ii Is of this 

s V I hiM lliiis tl m lUd to Iniish but 
f I roposc 1 in h th i 1 iil i to she i lit if the in i 

Ivsis Vila h r sh mid ni 1 e vi is i t c i n as I u is 

i coiil I di 01 () u\ solid oh) (tuns If is 

nniiKCsar) If i iiu)! il fh inaljsisof th 
btnsitions of I hi u' 1 U I I i I t ] so tullv in 

tilt earhei jiiit of this cul ms lo ili it 

analysis II rtf I I t i tul ittonti in 1 1 

whitthev coi SI 1 1 til til 1 iisitiiiis ol SI,lit, 

th isis n il > 111 I I h s 1 III II is I) not think 

niy e\pl iiitioi t i tm i f must ot i use 

lit d til lent • it m c n ss f I think iftii I 

all fhlt th til I (1 I II 11 il liiill m such i is s 

IS til tils I I s 11 isintmor) rtidits, 

of icilctii ni 1 B 1 lid I bt hofoituuili 
IS 1 1 ,, nil th IS I it >1 sue h i clas« of n ich i s, 
th ) mil id It it oiui I tliink thitm} opinion 
rtsp ctiti^ tin iii,inil s“nsili()ns of sijjht is nil 
It least open to fbost obicctiuis, whieh lime 
state 1 a^funsl the pic v iilin^ opinion We should 
not tlitn i^cjiiiii to iceouiit lo ]ieiceptions of 
vision, CIS cicjH reef nhiihb} the vtiy h}pothtst<i 
adopted by in irt orippn il p rctptioiis Min 
uoiild not then be so smjru’ir an cvccption m*h 
r ^ard to siffht, to the rule uhich appe iis to jirt 
V 111 «ni\ ersally amon^fst the lowei i iim ds nor 
slnnld we be leduce 1 to the iiecc sU ot acknow 
Il djin,f, as vvi must do, I ihitil, in idmiti n,f the 
tiuth ot the common opinion, fif my leniiiks on 
f lat opinion are )^st) tbit ne u ii feily i,fiioriut 
ot the sensations of si^ht • But 1 us s , n hi 
the I i«y othei obiections can be'ii,fed ijfiinstthc 
(1 letime that visiiiii ecMii|>idu nds olemi, space, and 
fi.;ure “ It is^onp;, “ savs Di Biovn,’ hefenethe 
bitlc miisling shews, that his eje has distinifiiish 
e I ohiLi ts tl oni e ith other, sq .its to fia their plac e " 

It is stated, in like manner, that ip those cases, 
in which he the ipti ition ofcouchinjf, the inia- 
lutMc lilissinsr *of ai,fht hie been confeired on 
pc rsciiH, who had bcin blind from birth the ina^ 
nitnde, hgiirc and jiositioii of bodti s, ii * n it sec n, 
at fiist, neither is their distince knoiu, iiit can 
a cube be di tiu^iiisli cl with tetfui ty fccuci a 


sphere In answer to these objections, f \|oiild 
Bi}, that as far as ma^rnttude lad distance are cwi- 
eerned, the account which I l^ie ^ivon of qnv 
oiijtmal sensations of 1 ision, do''siut seem tube 
at ill affected by them, luasmueh as these terms 
illiule to tmtual sensedvaas, and are altogether 
different from the visu.d sensation of vanities of 
space, whieli 1 assert to belong to sight 1 here 
certiiul) is no rcisou, why the infant should 
know the distance of objects before he leasriis to 
mtasiiie th m, and that he ran scarce!) do until he 
cm walk an 1 rreen about the loom , but that he 
sees forms ind si/es, and colour, seems to me to i 
be proved b\ the very fact of his s|ietching out 
his han is to |) isscss even' olijtcl th il attiacts his 
sight fills ckMU of h iiidliiig ohj h fs is univ ersal 
amongst* inf infs, ml it is not cemfin I lo those 
objects winch lu mi) have picviousl) touched, 
but tl new obfects also Now 1 loiif ss, it the 
child saw onl) nys of light, iiuinit ol^cts com¬ 
prehending colour, space, and figure, I Uu utterly 
it i loss to connive, why he should stretch out his 
hind to clisp such non enfe/IV, is I einnot blip 
thinking ri\s of Ii,hl ts ns cl bv Di Bi i vn to be 
It would II t serve thi. luliiui's pin pise to say, 
th It the (hit 1 had foimerly touched the ohjcct, for 
I think It must he adinitticl, that thi dtstie to 
hinclli oli)C(ts placed hctoi'e him, is mstint, in 
< IS > when the c)h|ccts au altogithci neu But 
ivtnif 1 h 1 tmchidthc oh) ct before, the old 
ohjccliim 1 lulls II 11 loull suih kiiovvl clge 
issi f liiin in siei/K/ tint c>b|ict igiin '1 hat is 
I issiit flu s iisitioiiof toui il lobe of uiisseii- 
ti il) cliflcicnt nitiiie fiuin that of the scusatioii 
f s gilt I d ucoiiliiiglv, the icmiinhianee 
if i t ic 1 1 il tc ling c luld (,ivc no knovv- 

I Ig (fa nni in ition It is snl liovvcver, 
tlin when si„ht is coni ii d h) me msofcouch- 
u„ in 1 CISC of citiM t th pituiil cuiiiot 
it fust ilisfin,III h hi/A letlaiilv, i cube fiom a 
lihci i1tIion,h pi vinislv aecjuiinted b) touch 

ivith h th of th fi„iiics Ileic I vv iiilcl remark, 
tint V r should h vin elutious intouniling i iieya- 
< l> Inn 1 speiUug visual piucjitioiis ot n- 
gnic tio n such isp i nients fhe c) in such 
rises, IS hv the vei) hv|)othesi!,, discisscl and it is 
no unlilciv tint emc who his the sens ot sight 
confined on 111 II in i u tv so different tio n thit 
mvvhi II his I How ci iinres leceive it, may not 
for SI ne (oiisi 111 ihlc time, have the use of that 
stnsi, as olli 1 I) 111 s have We know how dtli- 
eitptiu vi is even whin it is well If wesud- 
denl) go tiouj darkness into a loom lull of light. 

It Is same fun hetoic wc cm distinguish oh)icts 
at all iml in like maiinei, the sudden change Irorn 
i hori/mtil lo an erect jiosilion, is Bufficiciit 
sornetuni s to deprive some pel sons of the sense of 
seeing tir i lunited time I think it possible, 
then ihitlhc peison restoied tef sight, may not 

II IV c fill i ( msirli 1 ihle time, the sarn'e sensations 
from sight whiih ithers hive But let us cv- 
amiiic thisfui i little more nanowly The p i- 
son on whom sight is thus conferred, is i d 
not to be able at first to distinguish d nt 
figures witA eerturnty It must be re ui -1 beied, 
that figure as seen and figure as fone Ace/ uebyme 
supplied to be essential!) different si us lUons It 
may very easily happen, theiefne. and indeed 
mmt happen, that it i cub n I fsphere were 
known inly by toneb, to him who had leteived 
vision m mitnre life, the nuneb of such hguiei 
V isually, should not be know n it first, at d i> is v iry 
hkely, even if roll, e iiaiiicb oi eaih, hat lie 
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shoilld forjtet them, or confdund them, a« express. 

8 nsitions so different, as the \ isual sniaation 
of a tube, and the viaual sensation of a sphere 
But would it follow from this, that the person 
aliiihdto, should not have any visual sensations 
of hgurc at all > I cannot doubt, I confess, that 
he would instantl} 'ce a difference betwren a cube 
and a sphere, although he could not of couise 
give them namts Indeed, I consider that this 
opinion IS proied to be correct by the very orfmit- 
sums of T)r Brown The patient he says ^annot 
, rhstingnish the cube fiom the sphere tiiO eirtmnU/ 

* If sight gsie no notions of difference whatever, 
wh> should hi distinguish these figures in any way 
Tlie expression that he cannot distinguish the difft i 
entt of figures «tt/i certainty, is perfectly intrlli 
gillie it It allude to nomenclature It would then in¬ 
deed be highly probahli, thit for some time, the no 
vice m seeing, should «onfoiind the n imc-x foi sejn- 
rate sensations But if it allude, (ind it does I think) 
•to tin sensations themselves, then I conlts^, if the 
person thus jiossessed ol sight cannot stc any 
thing, except what l)i Brown calls ctrtain rijs 
of light, I am altogcthi r at a loss to account foi his 
being able to distinguish forms, not with cetfnmfy, 
but at all, cither it first, or.it any subsecpimt 

i ieiiod of lus hfc' The onlyohiections, then, which 
! can suppose to he biought igiinsl iny cloclniic 
respecting the original sensations of sight, lnvo I 
hope, been shewn to be without aiij lout Othci 
ohiections possibly in iv lit urge cl, and it I cannot 
satis fat tot ilv answer them, 1 shall lie the first to 
acknowledge their tiuth 


SONNKl 1 BIST IS 1> Aci sill. 

Mmi dmlls not now upon that rui;{;cd Isle 
Ihe platfoim of yon pi iked mountain * I here 
Matute proud Queen' is undistuibed by him 
Who first her beanlKS nflid' — i o liovs grand 
Appears this tow img I’e ik'—Morn s sunlicams smili 
U|)on Us Uirk blue sides, whirc —tio itinr fan 
In tilt cleir dawn are mist wieitlis grev inddiin, 
And on its haughty brow the Stoim king s hand 
A Clown of snow hath set'— lhat Isle (’tissaid) 
is the cude otTspiing ot volcanic throes , 

And tb« S( ant herbage in its chasms that grons, 
Serves for the wild goats lood—the wild hogs bed— 
'J nat roam its trac ts with undisputed sway, 

W hile on its shoies the seal and sca lion play' 

Wifi Nov 1834, I at 3(s-4fl S > R. C C. 
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A.N ambbican buli. —In the New York Mir¬ 
ror (May J1 1834), m an article on careless driv¬ 
ing, the Editowobseives that if the provcib wnc 
reversed which says, that what is every body’s bu- 
IS nobody’s, there would be fewer street 
ac«denU “ It is only” he continues, “ when an 
old woman w knockea down by a pair of prancing 
leaders or a htUe boy has tvm or three legs crushed 
by awneel” tlut a temporary indignation is excit- 
ed. In America, it appears, that children have 
more than two legs p 

Mr Bolwbr’s New Work— The London 
periodicals Jtivn nn account of Bulwer’s new work 
Entitled “ The Last Days of Pompeii.” The idea 
lof this novel mn sugge<^d by anight of the 
Rums of Pomjto. 


FANCIES AT SEA. 

BV CALOE]^ CAMPDELl 

Our r hip is walking through the waves, 

A goodly and a glorious thing, 

Her sides the shinunenng ocean lai c s. 

Whilst midnight moonbeams fling 
A light,—like that which, over graves, 

1 he tv ward ot the Second bight 
Beholds at dr ad of night, 

'Mid I Scotland s spirit haunted hills, , 
Will re every mountain hath itv sprite. 

And Kelpies c laiin the lochs and rills, 

\nd-ohlins own eich wood tnd dcll, • 
And I airtis in each liil’ock dwell' ' 

1 he Monn is slumbeniig on the s ids 
A halo bri) lit with colour splendid, 

'shines round Us orbit— l ir itu n h d— 

J ike sonic tair wri aih of 1* iradisc' 

Thi mil inrholy ii ghtn ind wads — 

And from tlie I qiivl ixptiist rise 
Wild sounds —Is if tilt smothi i d sighs 
Ot sti^ngli d pionstc rs in the deep 

Kioke through die covert ot the witei'— 
Ah ' who may tell iiow inanv sh ep 

1 h It shci t ol moaiitii^ li bene ith 
1 he Sioriii h ith ha 1 i^s it ilfli of siii i,htr i 
1 III lull hitli won Ms vii tims UcU 
IfUh inanv tubs , each iiicl ill 
N amcs to coiicc il a c oihu’s pale ’ 

I here mav be gold upon tin lid, 
lint uncici It the cotsc is hid— 

J hcii may be silver on the si lOud, 

JSiit 111 its folds corn ptiun lies - 
And liglits may leap In Ion the eves, 

Vnil ill seem wiim wh ic ill is chill 
W hde worma their wisstd loiil lulhl 
ill II Ith the e nil no and the r loud 
1 h It duns, ni d i/rles us* \Ve look 
I pon the tdim untroubled hiook 
Noi guess, til It'niItii tile weedy I dge 
V\ hieli stifle lies o e r its (i jssv td(,t, 

I III bloated bodv lurks of nni 
Hath paid his debt be ton llic throne 

W here Death, the l)i pol sits' - 

W e piaise the anticnt oak, whose houghs 
Havi nodded for two liunitrcd ve Us, 

Bene Ith the twilight s ftllmg t ai , 

1 o the unc ertam hts 
Of auily winds, that lound it e lose 
Like wrestling fien Is —K vr d i we gu sv 
J h it Its tough, twisti d roots r ticss 
J he mould) ring bones ol one hath died 
1 he victim of a Parricide' 

U^n the cliff the moeinheara falls,— 

It seems a sheet ol living gold ' 

V e t prophet eve may then behold , 

The wandeiing foot mist ikc its tiack , 

W lute fiom the neiglih iing mansions walls, 

J he staitled monial may heir 
Sounds, that shall fill his mind with fear, 
And from the poital scare him back,— 

And early risers ol the mom 
May find iii feirfnl fiagments torn, 

'1 he travcrllerbe oighted- tossd 

Itrom that steep rock,—nor found till lost* 

1 here is a plain the re is a mead.jp 
Bright IS Us grass and sweet Us flowers, 

In which the summer inserts breed. 

And luiking leveret cowers, • 

At evemnfc hour there Lovers meet,— 
i he morning lark there caiols 8wec«,— 

1 here flings its fragrance bee-loved thyme— 
i here crops tho kid the daintiest blade— 

1 here who can mark a trace of enme, 

A vestige ot War’s havock-trade ' 

Yet, tong ago, the Battle—tliere— 

Raged fierce and fell, and blootfiran fast, 
And underneath yon old Elm-tree, 

M here sinks the sunbeam slanbogly, 

-Like smiles upon a face of care— 

Full many a warrior aleeps his last' 
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Ueatb i« tbc despot of each daj, 

The Necroraancer of each night I 
His witfks are blood.—his tooli dismay, 
The battle, and the bl«ht f 
Poison, and pestilence, and pain,— 
The crown, the crosier, and the chain, 
Karl) addeth to his might! 

And all, that frets the sleepless mind— 
• And all we seek, but never find. 

Are weapons to fulfil 
His mandates and his will! 

He rage-, m the wave, thi* wind,— 

The lightning and the lion tides,— 

Is to no time, nor tiack confined. 

Put over all presides' 

Ship Lady Fioia, November 1834. 


CIIOWRINGIIEE THEATRE. 

Mr. Biiclkstone’s comedy (or rather Farce) of 
“ Married Life” did not draw so full a house as 
wc had c-gpected. If, however, we were to decide 
npoti the merits of the piece and the quality of the 
actinjt by the mirth which they occasioned wo should 
say that we have not had a more successful drama¬ 
tic cntei t.imment foB^nany months. The audi- 
iiice wore convnlsci^ithslanwhter, thoufrh many 
pi’i-iiins were half ashamed to be so powerfully 
laoved hy what ajtpcarcd to them such unmiti^rat- 
ed nonsense. We confess that the farce (it was 
a mistake to call it a comedy) is not very full of 
either wit or nature, hut yet the author (who is 
liiinsclf a clever actor) has shown }(reat tact as a 
jilay-wnirht and has turned his knowledge of stage 
ett*-cls to good account. The variety of droll 
ronlr.iMS of character, the Intighalile situations 
and llie fchciiy with which the diffl-rent jiarts of 
this piece are adapted to the peculiar qiialilica- 
tions of certain popular performers atlhe llay-mar- 
k ‘t Tlw'atre. secured its local and teinjiorary suc¬ 
cess. Its merits indeed are not of a high order; 
but still such as they are, it is right that thev 
shoflld be acknowledged. If Mr. Buckstonc 
limited his ambition to a single stage he has gain¬ 
ed his object, hut the piece will not bear a traiis- 
]i1antation from the Hay-market to Drury Lane, 
much less from London to Calcutta. The charac¬ 
ters are c.Yclusively suited to a particular dramatic 
corps; and the outlines are extravagant and the 
coloring com'entional. The play therefore cannot be 
long or widely popular. 

The plot, if there may be said to be one, is suffi¬ 
ciently siiimle. A number of ill assorted married 
people are brought together; they all quarrel and 
they are all reconciled again. It is good policy they 
find to make the heat of a bad bargain, and this 
is the moral of the piece. If we were disposed to 
hej:ritical we could easily point out numerous 
faults in the dialogue and a want of nature in the 
conception andconslmetionof this play, butit would 
be idle to examine a production of this kind with 
ton much nicety. Wiili all its faults it is undoubt¬ 
edly a very amilsing little piece. 

I) the part of Jlfr. Coddle who is haunted by a 
nervous dread of draughts from crevices and 
open window«,and which was written expressljr for 
Farren, the amateur who is often a successful imi¬ 
tator of that celebrated actor, displayed much 
of his usual ability, but we have seen him to 
greater advantage on occasions when we should 
have expected less from him. Some points were 
admirably managed, but on the whole there was a 
want of keeping in his performance. He became 
at times much too loud and boisterous for that { 


apathetic being whom nothing but a cumnt of 
cold air could move. Mrs. Coddle, Qny Mra.BUck) 
who is the opposite in all respAits of her aitidy 
apouae and is always complaining of heat and.a* 
dread of suffocation, was pretty well supported, es¬ 
pecially in the scenes of altercation. Mr. and Mrs. 
Yomghusband (the former by the late Henry IV 
the latter by Mrs. Leech,) who are porpptunlly con¬ 
tradicting each other— Lynx by the lain Fulstaff, 
and his Lady(Mrs. Francis) who is aprey to the rest¬ 
less spirit of jealousy— Mr. DoveCay our Keelaj) and 
Mrs. pow, by a gentleman who takes female parts 
with viry great success,—and Mr. and Mrs. Dismal, 
were all represented with more or less dextonty and • 
skill though in some instances the actors went be¬ 
yond e\ .1 the extravagance of the author. The best 
performances were in the parts of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dove. Mrs. Dove a quondam school-mistress, who 
married her footman and is constantly correcting 
her ungrammatical husband, was excellent in voice, 
dress, and manner. Nothing was overcharged, 
and m this respect it deserves a trilmte of exclu-, 
sive praise. The humour of the representative of Mr. 
Dove was less chaste hut not less effeetive. It was 
irresistible. Mrs. Lc.ich as jlf/s. Youngliushaad, 
was in one scene particularly successful. We mean 
that in which site cries at the separation from her 
husband in the midst of her jiassionatcly c.xjircsMid 
determination not to shed a tear. The representa¬ 
tive of Mr. Lynx displayed, as he always does 
ill comic parts, great ease and humour and a 
perfect knowledge of his duty. He %vas the only 
one of the performers svho seemed to ho^ indepen¬ 
dent of the prompter’s aid. ' * 

In the amusing after-piece of The Bear and the 
Bashaui the Pruleii-j ol our stage, .nid o'lr Iveeley 
both jierfonned with their wonted alnlity and 
truth. 'I'ho Bashaw (by the late represciilifive of 
Henry IV; wa.s a very siqicnor pcttoiiii.ince to 
that of Mrs. Younghusbnnd in the In si jiiee,*. The 
second childishness of the old despot was very 
faithfully and strikingly iiourtrayed. On the 
wliolo we were inueh pleased with the evening's 
entertainment, for though it was open to con¬ 
siderable critical consul e we Imve rarely enjoyed 
more hearty laughler than on this occasion.— 

HkATH’s I’lCTURKSUlIE Anxu.si, foh 1815.— 
This work, copies of which have been just re¬ 
ceived by Mr. Ostell, is one of the most jlegant 
and interesting of the London Annuals. The 
admirers of Scotland will he especially deliglit- 
ed with it, for it is this year exclusively de¬ 
voted to an illustration of the scenery of that 
land, and the local allusions in Scott’s poems and 
novels. 'Fhc engravings are exquisitely beautiful. 
The hierary jiait of the work is from the pen of 
Leitch Ritchie, and exhibits his usual spirit and 
power. 

Tub Landscapr AnnuaI for 1835, a 
very splendid publication is also for sale at Mr. 
Ostell’s. The annuals noticed in our last are pro¬ 
curable at Messrs. Thacker and Company’s. 

Physiolooical Discovxry! !!—On an equa¬ 
ble quantity of phosphorus in the brain, calculated 
at two to two and a half per cent., according 
to M. Conerbe, depends the state of the human 
minu, wMch, he says, “ spiritualists call the 
soul!” 

Shrridan KnowIiBs' excelleift play of the 
Hunchback and the popular farce of the Amateurs 
are to be performed on Monday the 9th of March. 
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Iff ten Sliticlw. 


• • •Bttl.AlvM'sl 

A bi( akfd'.t-tablt'm tin iiioiiiin;, clean dml white with 
it« Uhlc'Cloth, (oluuicd viitli tits cup» and aiuccib, and 
ghticii ig with the tea pt t, is it not a chccriul oojeit, 
redder > A id iie you not ilwijs glal toeeu i'^' 

Ac know •not any iniitintte Mjiit moie pleasant, 
unless It he i iii) tim pairiliiii;, or a vliule abOiie bim^ly 
piti hcsl*, dll 1 1 ve I then, one ul the best tilings to lam y 
Id It, Is the III >r 114 lilt il 

lilt jt 111 ) oi II Now fulouied biittir, (wliiili snitens 
,the ell III t It. < iiiLi hues), the milk, tW bieil tut 
sugii I I liivt I siiiipit It m|iei Lte luuk, veiv iilislt>iig 
h tt 11 L iiiiieiy 1111 I'lihipsthe morning isstiiiiiy, 
at inv I ill uiy is a n vv one, and thi hoiii islieshist, 
He iiivi h III iiivihOlilid by sle p, toe suui^l ol the 
shikeii (dills el pit pares us tor tin Ir igid it beveiage tli it 
IS I uhim^ , in d ie V minutes it is pound out, wt (jiiitr 
till uloiuuia lelresiiintlit, peiliaps cliattmi; with deir 
km lit I Ul loving an I laughing with llie “ morning I lets ’ 
ol ehii lien, «oi it iloiie, leading one oi tin voluiiits nn n> 
tinned in oui last, iiiiltiLing tei, boos, ind bria<l ind- 
tiiiltei illatouie, ni ‘iiielegiul’ phasuie, as'an Waltei 
beuit saitli ol III Idling ol tarts* 

J)eai leider, iiiili oi teniile(veiy dtir, if thelittci), 
do you know how to tn ike good te i' lb i diise il you do 
nol(ind we haie knoan iiuuy othiinisi iet(mi|>hshel 
peisons tail in th u dt siihiatuiii) heie is a recipe loi you, 
iuiiiisbiyi by iiuistiessoi tin irt - 

“ In the hist |da< t, the h i pot is lonnd by (xpi in noc to 
behest, when it is nude ol iiietil Itiit win thei imtal oi 
ware, take eaie tint it be thuiuiigl ly clean, and the water 
thoroughly boiling 1 heie should not br i h d of the 
stale tea left fioiii the last meal the tests ot boiliui, iie 
various with did niit peoph , but theie i in be no iii 
taintv, if the sti nn (Oiiii out d the lid ot tin k< ttli ^ and 
itisbest theiiloie to be sue ol tli it cMdein i No ,ood 
tea can be depetidi d up in 1 1 urn in iitii, bit lose in inn 
(annot be Kept hoilnn,, lud witei should iiivei hi put 
upo I tin teibuln thoroughly ml iininedialihj hulling 
stall 11 It has loll boiling, It sliniild bo mnh to boil 
4,nn Jjoilmg piopirlioi, ind ittintiun, ne tin tinu 
niasi wunis ol tei n ikiiiy. I In water should also bt 
sun liaii^water bi nig me to spoil the best tea , a id it is 
aiiiisi lie to piepaie tlie tea-pot agiiust i chill, hy letting 
a SOI ill quaut tv oi hot w iter stand m it before you begin, 
eipying it out, ol louise, wlnn you do so. these 
pieimiiib being taken (lie ol, exulhut tea may bo tnide 
toi oie peison by putting into the pot thiee tei spoons 
full, ind IS much water as will cover the ciuanl ty. Let 
this St ind hveniinutes, and then idd aamui h more as will 
twice fill the (up ou iie going to u e Leave thisaddi 
tioiul auei anutliet hvo minutes, indthen/iut pntimg 
tin -iig ir and milk mt 11 n cup, pour out the tea, making 
eure to p II m inolliti cup ot lioiliug w ilei Utreiily 

Ui ige (iiuletor apeitv, a spuoutnl ioreuili and one 
over must he us d, taking eiieiieiii lodtaiii thetrapit, 
and alw ivs to i Id the reiiuuile quantity ol boding water 
as just tneuliomd 

4 he most i \qui ite tea is not perhaps the wliolesoinest 
Ibe more grien theie is in it, (citainly the less whon- 
lome It IS, though gneii ad Is to tin palataldeiiess Vud 
diinHing tea very hut Is a poriiieious custom Oreon tea 
and hot tea make up the twoeausei wineh pioduce per- 
hap all the injuiious lesitlts attiibuted to us-dimking. 
Thotr united eflects, m particular, aie soinetinns ioriii- 
dable to the*'nervety' ind to persons liable tn be kept 
awake at inght. Excelleut tea m ly be made, by judicious 
management, of black tea alone, and this is unquestion¬ 
ably thtf most wholesome. 

N ow have 11 up of tea thus well made, and yon will hud 
It a Very difieient thing fioni the insipid dilution which j 
some call tea, watery at the edges, and transparent halt 
way down, ot the syrup mto which some convert their 

• In Ui Ufo of DryOen. Original edltnn, p. m •• Even 
for tome time aCtur bit cumneetion with thotnutre, woV am 
from a eontempomry, diat liM dress was plain at least, if not 
mean, and hia pteaavres moderate, thou % not moiegant *1 
reiuoralHT, says anorrespondantot the t 

idi ITtS, * plain ioEn Dl^den, brture ho paid bn court with 
■npcrss to the great, in one muforui olotbilta of Wwich drug 

h I have eat tarta with him and Madam Keero at the 

I'lerry gardens, when our author sdvaarrd to a sword and 
lihadraux wig.*" 


tea, w 10 ire no lea •Iriiikeis, but should Use treacle lur 
tiien bieakiasl, oi tue iiioie slieiigth ol tea, wiiiiou' auy 
due quaiilie itioo Iro 11 other materials, -i thing no better 
tliau iiiell d lea-leaves,01 t diii tuoie vvuieii ills -aid weie 
actually SCI ve I up aliiinue , hke giei is, wiie i tea was 
hist gut lAldut by people 11 remote coi .ly paits, who 
had not he iid ol tlie wly o> usiUo it, -a disli oi ac ii 1 bit¬ 
ten ess In tea, piopeily sj called, you sioald slightly 
taste the BUgai, bi sensible ul auiimy soltno laflie iiAlk, 
iiid enjoy at OIKe a soiidilv, a deluacy, a i* i ii, aiyl a 
iiagranee in the tea, iliiis eoiiipounded, it is at ouec a 
letieshnient and m elegauie, auJ v,e I .li ve tue most 
imioeeututeoidiils, lor Ul think we tan say liom expe- 
II iiee, that when tia does lurni.U isr eilhti timii llii un¬ 
mitigated stietigth just ineuiioued, oi t om its being taken 
loo but, a eoimiiuu and i lusl pernicious i Ustuiii. J lie 
inside oi a man, li ir peupl is nut a sitelien cojipei 
but good tea, m iny ul yo i may see, i d,.a J ea ot ill 
soils Is igieitdeal louden, but we have aiiuwu veiy 
e stiy tea tiiin out poui in in ibiiiKing, and eo up i ative- 
iy pout tel become piec ous. Out ot vtiy bat Ui it is 
pi maps impossible to iiiak a g lod cup , but skill and pa- 
lieiiet aie tdiiious lor eouvi liii, oidiiay miteiial. into 
sum thing valuahle. A id u should be addt 1 , lint it is 
bellei to 11 ive one tup ui g od tea, than halt i du/eu ui 
bail \( V( itiieless We lie i ic tui iltspisiiig tli wurtui 
all, it the diiiikei till Is any kind oi letieshiuen'iii it, iiid 
call piU( till no betlei 1 le ver iiaiiut ul (euaidtiu- 
tifiii ate woitn soiiielhiug ^ 

A id tills biiugs Us III if I association ot i i which, 
huuevel eomiiiuii with us at the iiuakiatli i, iiid 
douiitle s with Iiundr ils ol other piopli, vvi never ixpi- 
iicnii willioiit hii ling them imu-ing VVealliidetol liiiii 
and till Chill e liieviiy woiil Ita, so petty, si ml ui 
tiue, so winki ig eyed so ixpressive siiiiiliuw ui ulliei of 
soimthing iiievpiLssibly iiiin ite, and sitisiied with a bllle 
fill '^.leseinbhstheideaoii hisfpeihap'i veiy mist ikeii 
one) ol lint I straordiii try people, ol whom I uiiipeiiis 
know hlth 01 iiotlmi|>' euci t lint they sill usthis puj i 
I III n bow baek ag till iiui iiulnss iduis, li ive a la i^ii i > 
e II isliiig only ul i lew hi i died words, give its (/in 
w III ami the stiaugi pn tu is on oui let ups, nude a 
ei itun pio,riss ill eivilualin i lung lietuie we il d, nijsieii 
0 1 1 \ stoppid at It and woiil i go no tuither, ami it nuni- 
lieis, iiuliheeustuiimoi ‘ veiieiable tncestors uetociity 
tile (I ly, ire at oni e the n ust populous and the most 
lespeetable iiition 011 the taie ui the earth. Asapopu- 
1 ition, they ceil iinly are a must enormous and woml^ilul 
body, but as individuals, th ir eereinonies, their tiitliiig 
edie Is, tlieir jealousy of foreigneis, aud their tea-eup ii pii - 
sentdtiODsot themselves (which aie the only ones populaily 
known) impioss us iiresistibly with a tarny, tint they ate 
L people all toddling, little-eyed little looted, littU lieaidid, 
little iiuuded, quaint,over-wcemng, pig-tailed, bald headed, 
cone-capped or pagoda-hatted, having childish houses nd 
teiiples with bells at eveiy i ornei and stoiy, and shuffling 
about lu blue landscapes, ovei " niue-iiieh bridges," with 
little mysteries ot belt-hung whips in then h inds,—a boat 
or a house, or a tree made of a pattern, being over their 
heads or uiideriieatli them tas the case may happi n), and 
a bird, as laige as the boat, always having a eiii ular 
white space to fly in. bueli lie the Cliini se ot the te e- 
cups and tliegiueer's windows, and piitly of then own 
novels too, iii winch every thing seems as a little as tiieir 
eyis, -little odes, little wtue parties, aud a senes of little 
satistaetiuns. However, it i mst he owned, that from these 
novels one giaduilly uequ lus a uoiiuii that there a 
great deal more good s nse and even good poetry among 
ttiem, than om h id fam ted 1 1 im the irciiuiiis of einli issies 
ami the autobiogi iphicul patuu igsoii the( liini-ware , and 
tills IS the most piubible supposition An ancient and 
gie it nation, as eivilued astii y, is notlikeiy to be so much 
behiml-liand with us ni the anot living,(as out sell eom- 
plaeeniy leids us tu unigine II tieir contempt ot us 
amounts tu the barbarous, pet haps there is a gteat shaSe of 
baibaiism than we suspect, in our scorn ol them. 

At all events it becomes us to be grateful lor their tea. 
What a curious thing it was, tiiat all ot a sadden, the re¬ 
motest nation of the biast, otliei wise unxnown and ioieign 
to all OUI habits, should convey to us a domestic custom 
which changed the lace ol out morning reireshments, and 
that instead of ale and meat, or wine, all^ the polite part 
ol England should tie dunking a Chioew infusion, and 
setting upeaithen-ware in their houses, painted with pre¬ 
posterous scenery. We siiall not speak contemptuouslv, 
tor our parts, oi any auch changes in the history of ana- 
tioii’s habits, any more than oi the changes pf the wind. 
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wUit i now come, from the ««t and now from the east, doubt 
Ih,, t ir some coml parpose It may be noted, tliat the m- 
tio loctjon of tea-dimkmg followed the diffusion of ^oks 
» inne ns in I tUc growth of ilore sedentary modes of life 
1 111 Uti kU'^teis upon told beef and “ cool tanlcards, 
wen an -utui-. horse-ndmg (.tneration. lefdnnking 
tii . It more domestic, given to reading and are riders in 
ciMiv c", or minuUctoreis at the loom or ^steam- 
enlfie ttmaybe takenas an axiom,—themoreadentari, 
* till a oil tf i-Jnnking fhe lonjimclion is not the best 
in the » irid but it is natural, till something better 
In lomd lea drinking is better than diain drinking, a 
praiiitt which, it our memory does not deieive us, was 
dicpiiiii m unong the politest and even the fairest cir- 
chs duiiiig the tiaiisition from ales to has Whiii the 
lit! Mr Hazlitt by an effort worthy of him suddenly 
Itit off till stiB gl iBses of brandy and water by whir h 
hs h 11 hi n tempted to prop up his disappointments or 
rithii to loosen Ills tongue at the pleasant hourol supper 

he took to tea dunking, and It must be owned washttei 

Iv temple 1 tfl make himsell as much amtn Is is he could 
for his loss of excitement in the quantity he allowed him 
i,el( hut It Ic t his mind fue to exercise lU powers,—il 
‘ kept, as W lUer beiutilully says ot it. 

The pi ice of the soul serene 

not to be sure, the quantity but tea itself, compared with 
the otiei dimk The piime of tea diinki is was Dr 
I ill in one of the ninst«deiitaiy of men, ml the most 
uiil ilthi It is to be teired h*. quantity suited him still 
w 11 c though the i ups of which we hear sur h niumtudi 
n lus tours iliout him were vciy snnll m lus time Jt 
wishethat wiotc, or nth i effH\ed the humourous ri 
qmsi lortci m itdicule of the style ot the olJ balliiU 
(things III It slid without irreverence, which lii did not 
un If I stmd SI wi II as ‘ his cup" ’ ) Tin vciscs wca ex 
tempore, and iddtesscd to Mrs Ihrale 

Ami now Ipnithee Hetty ihar, 

1 hit thou will gilt to nil, 

\\ ith cr< am and stig ii suttciici well. 
Another dish oi tea 

But heir il ts ' this mournful tiuih. 

Nor he ir it with a frown — 
riioa eaust n it iiitsi the tea so fast. 

As I can gulp It down 

N ow this Is amoii 5 the pleasures of ri aditig iml refit ct- 
inetwei o er their hieakfist 01 on any otlipi 0 etiun 
Hie s^htofwhatis a tin some nothing to others shall 
sue t to them a hnudiedagieeable recollections in I s| i 
rnlttion Iheri is a t*aciii for example Wed, 
w lit Is a tea eup ' ’ a simpleton might < ly it holds 
i,i> t a th It sail Ves, that s ill to you and youi poveity- 
sii 1 ken biain »e hope you are nt li an 1 prospr rous to 
make up loi it is well as you cm But to the right tea- 
drinkcT tin cup we see, eontai is not only recollections of 
emul «t brethren of the bohea, but the whole ( hm^ 
nuionwiiliall its history. Lord Alacartney included, 
nav lor that u alter, Aiiosto and h» beautiful story of An 
gelicaanl Mtdoio, for Angilica was a Chimst, and 
then eollalemlly come m, the Chinese neighbours and 
conquerors fromTartary, with Chaucer s 
—Story of Cambuscan bold. 

And the travels of Marco Polo and others, and the Je¬ 
suit missionancs, and the Japanese with our Irii nd Cojow- 
nin_aad the Loo Choo people, and Conlucius whom 
Voltaire (to shew his learning) delights ti tall by his 
proper native appcll ition ol kong |oo t e (reminding us 
of Congo tea) and then we have the Ch icse Tales, and 
Goldsmith sCtUzen of the W Olid, and Goldsmith brings 
you back to lohusoii again and the Uadrmkmp ot olil 
times and then weijiave the Rape ol the Lock before us 

with Belinda at breakfast, and lady VV oiticy Mont^ue s 
Cl logue»&nid the doTtieatic pictures lu the latler 
und SuccUtor, witU the paMious existing m thoi»e limes for 
chma wRie, aniHorace Walpole who w an old woman 
m that respect, and, mehort, a thousand other memories 
grave and gay, poetical and prosaical, all ready to wait 
upon any body who chooses to read bwks like y 

the command ofthe book leaders of old, who 

vantages they bad over the rest of the world, got me uue 
of Magician- 

Yea, pleasant and neb is thy sight, little tea-cup (™£* 
though at breakfast) round, smooth, and coloured ,-com- 
poKd ol delicate earth,-hke tlie earth producing fiowem, 
and birds, and men, and contamuMC wilnin tnea tfty i-uu- 
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putian ocean, winch we, after seuding our fancy saibnE 
over iL past islands ot foam called “ aixpeaees, 
and m^tenons bubbles from Wlow, will, (^nt-lite, 
engulf,— . . • 

But hnld —ihcie’s a By in 

Now why 1 ould not tins inconsiderate monster of the air 
be content wIth the whole apace ot the heavens lound 
about him but he must needs plunge into tins scalding 
pool ’ Did he scent the sugar * or was it a fascination of 
terror from tlit beat t '* llu-t thou my three kingdoms to 
rangein,’sill James the hirst to a fly, “ 4nd vet must 
needs get into my eye * It was a good naturc^speech 
and a natuial It shews that the monarch dul hts best to 

t the fly out again, at least we hope so , and there- 
oie »e iollow the loyal «sample in extricating the lit¬ 
tle winged wietili nho has struggled hard with hif< 
unavailing pinions, and become drenched and lax with 
the soaki ig , 

He lb un the dry clean cloth Is lie dead ^ No — 
thi tea \Ws not so hot as wc supposed it —see, he 
gives a htaic of himself lorwaid then endeavours to 
diag a lig up then another thin stops an I sinksdown, 
saturated and overborne with witciiness, and assuredly, 
flora the inmost -oul of him, hi sighs (if flics sigh,— 

IS Inch w( think tliiv must do some time. ifTer attempt¬ 
ing mvam foi half an hour to get tliinugh a pane ob 
glis) Houivti Ins sigh Is as much mixed into joy, as 
fright ml astonislimcnt and a horrible both ith can let 
It be , and tin heat has not hi 1 n *co much fur him , a 
similar case uouM line liecn worse for one of ns, with 
our flesliv bodies,—for see, ifti r dragging himself ilong the 
dry cloth, he is taiily on Ins leg- , he smoothes hi n«flf, 
likf a cat fiist on side then the,other, only with ins legs 
instead of Ins tongu< then rubs the Irgs together partly 
to disengage them of then burthen, and partly as tf he 
congiarulateil himself on his escape and now, finally, 
opining his wings (bemtiful priiilc.,c ' fir all wings ex¬ 
cept the bat’s seem lieaulitul and a privilege and fit for 
cnvvlhcM oil IbJio into the an as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened 

Hi nnj ftrgit it, bcinir an mionsukrate and giddy flv, 
but It 1 to us he it rt un ml ere 1 by our conscience, that he 
owis til which In is Inn iltei to eoj >v His suctions of 
siign his ill II s Ins liani IS on the window, Ins ehlldicn, 
yiallirwholr Hnu 1 of 11> as far as it depends on him 
then an esUi will l> owing to us We hate been his 
piovidtncr hi guirlitii angel, the invisible being that 
icscued Inni witliiiiitli s knowing it M hat shall we add, 
rcilcr' Will thou laugh 01 look plaiid and content — 
liumble and yi I 11 s u soil pioiid withal, end not tonsi- 
der It Is an uiiliecuni ng meeting of ideas in these our most 
inise I and rifli Clive jiipers, —it wi iipii fiom rescued 
flu s to rest ucd human beings, and take occasion to hope, 
that m the midst ot the slriiggling endeavours of such of 
us as haveto wiestle with fault or misfortune, invisible 
pity may look down with a helping eye upon ourselves, 
and that wh it it is humane to do in the man, it is divine to 
do in that which madi humanity 

('7o be lonitudodm our next ) 


FiBBiciis Sruneiiovs i disgrace to the militaryp'ofef- 
Sion, wdspatiomreil and employnl uainst the Protestant 
of Avignon ml Orange by Pope Pius the Fourth, aw 
that unieehng 1 mperor I liarlcs the Fifth this infa¬ 
mous batellite of the Vatican blots the present page only 
forthepurpot of reioidmg an execrable refintmeatof 
Cl uclty unite I with religious rancour, worthy the monster 
who employed him, and highly gratifying to his own • 
brutality ol manners and thust for blood Having, as no 

imagined, exhausted his invention in search of new mode 
of torture, by suspending in chimuies, impaling, and roast¬ 
ing by slow fires the unfortunate wretches who lelf into 
his hands, and by other means too shocking and too inde¬ 
cent to recite, at the msbgation of Satan or his fpnme mi¬ 
nisters, at St Peter’s and Vienna, he procured a number 
of Geneva bibles, and folding the leaves into long and 
narrow dips, he larded with them the bodies and limbs of 
his miseraols victims, pievious to his committing . 

the flames Adding msult to injury, he told '9^-. 
Bgomes of death, “I hat he knew it was an edition oi;4*Ve 

bible they were attached to, and he was deteimi^n pii^ 
should have enough of It.” Such have tmenttoendyeA the 
of those who fancied they vrere doing sepIlA ojdtMii 
fulfilling their duty, under a gospel which wj^irtt of their 
and go^ will towards men.-loungsi t y(hieh wa« 
Booh, 
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fMs jMSTiMovv to rut pirtsoHii or 

‘jMAOl'IUlOV, ADO IIIP niTI\ Or tOIlIVATmO AORFt' 

AHIt IHOUr.llTS 

AVc have been tavourul with a copy of Mr. Bentham s 
posthumoub and unpuhlibhul vrork on Deontology, which 
hat been excellently well put together by Dr, Bowiiug 
fioin the maniisrnpi*. of his illustriouA friend ^ In a po> 
piihr point el view it mil be by far the moat inteicsU 
iiig ot the gii it iu ist’s prodiutions being hu. guide to 
the vfttuca and imiibilitusofpriviti life, and freed by 
Ilia pupil liniii til It loid (oinponmitng, eieiy-thing statin/,, 
and Ilf/ p ill Ir tl>ii lion antui/iutiHg stylo, which though 
, highly d< inble tor the deepii student as omitting no 
thini, svIiH li pissid through liia mind, was iiotsocwill 
call III lied to rci nmmend his book to tl e gem tl ii ic'er 
It dots not ippiar to us that Mr Jkntliini alwiys 
mil I s out ilia tase when suting the gioimd^ ol Mime 
part of his philosopliv, and tin < xlreme i asiiit s of their 
piaitici 111 mikes too littli ailowami, we lliiiik tor 
natui il impulM s , assumes too iniieli metssitv toi iiili 
vidii il leasomiig, whi e tin iii pimtineiit out,ht to result 
from till pfbgiesa ofgovrrniiiLiit ind is too apt lot ki 
(tor glanted thittlu leisoiiini' wimid In londuited in a 
dispissionste minmi I Ins is th n ou stiikim, mas 
murh IS he hinisell m this veiv bool jiist iiid aiiiiable 
as It la IS strongly and stimgilv moved igainst a phi 
losopher so rimou is Pluto who eviiiinikps him tor 
get iiimsill so lai is to regret tint time is no hi hi 
i>ipur(,rluiiiit no list ot torbid fen bi osS piobibitiii^ 
the peiu il ot ei ruin pbilosoplm s ) 1 be woild how 

ever, will not love tlu’Pimce of Itibliiims the it s 
lor exhiliitii g these sillns ol emot on md tiny mil 
loveverv 111u(Il iiidnd ind he igiietbly siiipiistd at 
the delighihil tmijlili doetiiiKs Ind down tor their 
eonduet in privite bh itid th idMiittge ol eeniial 
intereoursp 1 lom the i wc sinll i sliae l somu sei lleiit 
passages next week Mcaiiivhili ni prcsentoui leidi is 
with something wlm h will st II mor* siuprise most ot ihe 
pliilusophd s rneniiis and not t fiw p ihips ol his 
friends nimely in cnthusustie tesli iiniiy hoim to the 
utility of inii^inatiui ind to the di iiihltniss ot < ul 
tivating wh It we liavi been writmi, iliout in our first 
piper 

“ In llio pursuit of pi isunble ihmu, its (exi I unis Mr 
Bentham) wliitinhmte legioiis iie ojmito the explour' 
Ihc worldly all beiuie him , iiid not this woilil only 
but ail the worlds whieh roll 111 the uomi isuied ti ii ts ol 
space, 01 the measuieUss h ighls ml depths ol imagi 
nation ihepist, the pre nt tin I itiiii ill that his 
been, ill thit is of mat in I g n ol heintdul ind har 
monious—a id til tint iiii he M hy should not the 
high intellects ot d lys tint dll gim he summoned into 
th< presi nee of the inquiri i , and dialogtu s In tween or 
with, the illustiious dead be taneied, on all the points 
onwhuli they would hive em lyeil to disiourse had 
their mortal existenee striteheil into the days that aret 
lakcadypiit of the hi Id if knowledge in its piesent 
State of < ultivation, in I summon into it the s iges ot 
former turns, plm Milton with Ins high tontu and 
sublime phiiuithropv ami 1st tin rvents which are 
bringing about the emiiicipitinii of iiitions, Imagini 
Galileo bolding intercouisi with I iplaie, Uiing Bicci 
'-either the Fii ir or the ( ii uieellur, or both into th 
laboiatory of any emini nt modem ehemist listening to 
the Wonderful lUvelopnunt tin piegnmt ri suits otlhe 
great phi iosophir aim indite 1 \p luninUb/e (verv 
man pursuing hisown piivil Utidin ii s, h is thus i plas 
tie gift of happinesa, whuh will bacom stronger by 
use, and which exercise will nnsi Uss and Itss exhius 
table all the combinations ul s a e with raalhi, tin far 
Stretching tlieoms ol genius, t'n flight of though I tiirough 
eternity—what shouldpievtnt sui hi xin iscs ui the mind s 
erettave will > Hon intetesUng iie those speculations 
which convey men btyond the legion of earth into more 
intellertual and cxa'ted spheres tVh re criatures en 
Reived with capicilies tai more expaiisi'e, with senses 
ni more ex<|usile than otis ivttion had ever oAftiid to 
humi\n knowtedgd, are brought into the regionf of 
thought. Howa^ctive an I instrucl^re are even some 
of the u^topiMjWhciSs ot imigmatne ind bmevolent 
philosopfri* Heated and loiitrolled bv the utiht iriin 
principle, nmagnlktaoB becomes a source ci boundless 
Uessingi,” \ at ' 

* \ • • • • , 


“ In all eases vvhere the power of the will can be ex* 
ert ised ever the thoughts, let those thoughts be directed 
towards happiness. Look out fpr the bright, lor the 
brightest side of things, aid keep youi fai e constantly 
turned to it If exceptions tiicre aie, those exceptions 
are burAw, and saoetioned only by the i oiisidiration 
that a It'S favourable view may, TO its results, pioluie 
a larger^um ot enjoyment on the whole as when, lor 
example, an increased estimate of difficulty, ar d ii^er, 
migfit be needful to call up a greater exertion lo^ the' 
I getting nd of a present annoyance When the mind, 
howtver, reposes upon Its own coniphceniies, ind looks 
aiound itscIt for search of food fur thought -when 
It sieks nstfrom laborious occupation, oi is fuiced up¬ 
on inaitiou by the pressuie of adjacent circumst inces, 
lit ill itsideisbe made to spnng up in the 'ealms of 
ph dsutc, as I ir as tlie will tan ai t upon the production 
A large pait of existenit is neecssaiily passed m 
inictiui My day (to taki an mstanie from the tliou- 
sinil 111 ion stmt recurrent e) whin in attendance on 
otbiis and time is lost bv being kept waiting, by night, 
whin sleep IS nnwillinzto close the evclids the eco¬ 
nomy ol happiness iteomini nds tin oci npations of 
ph isiifiblt thought In wilking abioiil, oi in rc ting 
at humi the mind L in Kit be vnaiit, its tlunghts miy 
be us tul useless, oi pernicious to litppuiess diieet 
tliim III lit the habit of hajpy thi ught nil ipiiiig up 
III e at 1/ thei / ihit • 

111 tile mind si tk to in t up> it ci 1 v tin solul m of 
qiie-tnms upon whii 111 liigi sum ul li ,jliiess oi Im- 
si I v dept lids Iheiiiaihint loi eximph lha. bridges 
liboiii will bv till veiv III pioveluent ind iioi mv it 
intioiiuies priluii i qu lut tv ot siifli iiii), iliiw sinll 
that siiffiling III mil iiiii/id t lliri i atopic tor b m- 
vulint thought to I III,ii,( in I nili t the pissm ol the 
Hum diiti dim mils ol tin |iooi Sullj is sii i i ive 
'iigigt I the II II I list 1., h 11, 111 I list h s II Is in 

Ills x ltd 1 Otiirrs II ivi biiu found to piojoe the 
dig III lioh iiiJ lilliiK, thiin II, nil IS n t eiipluv 
mint til in Iu trv when oidinsi) liliour liils But 
wliit 1 t Hill lull lor xe eio I lon ilirition is tint, 
will li s rks 10 povili til il ai aenssion to the n i- 
tionil sill k ot II Ills md Inppmess wtiiih all iial ini 
proviineiils hiiiig with them, it tin bast possible lost 
oi pun, to secure the perniiiieiit good at the sinallest 
iini least en lining tin onvriiienie , to make tlie bless¬ 
ings that die to be ditiused among the many, fall ts 
lightly as possible in llit shape of evil on the feu ' 
Verhaps whin the luciitible misery is really ceOueed 
to the smallest amount by the attentions of the intelli¬ 
gent and In ni volent the tiansilion will beiomc, inmost 
mstinics, neither perilous, as it has often been maili by 
iiotoiis violent e towards those who mtroduee it, noi 
al irmiiig to those wliose labour may be tempoiardy 
slutted by its introduction * 

• • • • • 

“ It frequently happens, when our own mind is un¬ 
able to furnish ideas of pleasnri with which to diive 
out the impressions ol pam, these ideas may be found in 
till writings of others and those wntings will piobibly 
have a more potent intircst when utteiinee is given to 
tbi in 1 o a mind riih in the stores ot literature iiid phi 
losuphy some thought ippropnite to the ..slming of 
sorrow oi the bi ighteuing of jov, will si artely fail to pre 
sent Itself, clothed in the attraitive language of some 
fivouiite Winer ind when emphatic oxpiession is given 
to It its uowci imy be considenbly increased Poetiy 
otten ten Is itsell to this benignant purpose , md wneie 
sound md sense, truth md baimoiiy, benevolence and 
eloqiieni e are albi d h pjiy indeed aic their influences. ’ 


THE BRIDVL Ol CAMIOLA 1 URINGA. 

— a 

The following stoi y i^ fn n the pig s of the “ I ife of 
Joanni, Queen of Niples,' in inteiistiiig work piiNlish- 
ed some veirs igo, whieh d serves to be better known, 
partiiularly by ill who feet anxious toithink as well of 
theirbHow creitiiresas possible It struck us, whin we 
ri ul It, both the fir t md m coni time (for we hive given it 
twothorough peisuaUIas ftrnishingnnampli vindieition 
oftho ihiidcter otan exeellent woman, who, by one of 
those freaks of fortune that sometimes oeciii in history haa 
been hitherto set down as a pi overbial instance of cruel 
and inordinate pissions 

1 be raagn iniinity of a lady of Messina, rilled Camiola 
Tunoga, who flourished in the cliihlliood of .loannd(8ays 
our author) has procured her a place among theiUuatnoue 
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women 01 Bor dCUO, an<i though he hii recorded no i 
danng deed ot iieroi'^m her history would have famished I 
an aflfectiug tale to hi^ D ‘camcron, had he contrasted kor 
lofty spirit not less lptDmme,^tlitugh more noble, with the 

pasMv ecleness of GriM,IJi . 

i owir Is the i lo-c of the reign of King Robort, OrUn lo 
of Arragon raslilv encoantciing tliL Vtapolitan Fleet, was 
mal^ laptivi aod imprisonedin onoof the oastluKof N i- 
rfle? 1 fislirother, Peter King of bicilv, ri fused tcTransoin 
nini,«is III had occasioned the loss of the Siulitnarma- 
iDLiit bv Ills teminty iii engigmg the Neapolitans con* 
trarvto his < xpress i omni ind 

1 he yo mg and handsome prince, unfriended, and il 
most forgotten, remaihed longin piison, and would hue 
been doomed for lih to pine way m hopeless eaptivitj, 
liidnol Ills wretclud fate excited the pity ufCimtola In 
iingi a wealthy lady ofMcssint, distinguished fureieiy 
leimiiini grtit aiidviitue Desirous of pioenimg his li¬ 
berty without romproniisina his fair lame and perhaps 
actuated bv sentimt nts still mote povieiful than com pas 
Sion she scnt*a trusty messenger to his dungeon al Naples 
to odii to pay Ins lansom, on condition of lii« many mg her 
on liNic lain to '\lessina Orlando ovtrjoicd at his uncx 
pcc ted giioil fortune, willingly sc nt hera rontrac tof loar- 
riigL hut she h 1 1 no sooDi r piirchasid his liherty, thm 
heihnied ill kniiivh dgi of her and tieated her with seoin 
1 he slighted maid aeatrud hei i ause bi lore the loyal 
tiihuiigl, ml Pel rot \iiignn coivmeed ol the neces ity 
of goicrning the Siuliarw with lustico, as hiseiiipiredi- 
penlid soli II on tin allteliuii'e ol the peoph a (judged 
Oihmlolof amioli is he was m tut aeeuidmg to tli< 

< ustoin of the tn II s md the 1 iws of wir a slivi whom 
s'le h iilpiiii base I iiitli tin tieisuic in eonseque ni e ot 
tills lUiiii a dll IV IS appniiitid for tlicir miiriagi itid 
Orlmlo uiompiiii 1 hi i spliiilid r< tiniii, iipuiedto 
till houst ol ( amiuld, w i im he loimd lerked out in the 
t I tuniiiy m I'nitic I ice ot silks md jewels Hut f iitiiola 
list 111 ot prutF imr 11 vow of love and obedietiee ii'iii h 
till, h iii^htv prim f\pc It 1 lo hen told him she seorn- 
cil to iligi 11 hersi It >,v 1 union w th one who had deltas 
I 1 hisroyil iiith iiid liis knighthood hi so tout a It eii h 
oltaitli in I III It s It CO j 1 now oily b towoihim.not 
herhinlol whit i lu iia I p tii I himsell uniioithi hut 
till ransom s It hi I pa 1 uliieh slu estcemej i gift woi 
tlivimano m in ml siidilsoul, lieiscll mil hern, 
miiiiiigri iissh vowi 1 lo I In itetu heaven 

\oeiti i'i s ivaile I to thingr In i lesolutm, and 
t)r 1 indi Imnni tbylnspeirs is idishonoiin I min too 
lite*iutr°tti I the bii le lit hid Inst and filhiii, into a 
p ofouuil nelancholy lied in oh uriti ind neglect fcig/t 
JluiU’l J ondon Joui tial 


M V\ JHKJKS 

Ttis best things roing forwiid iii ihi poetical woild 
eie the play of till lilmd lii ^ui ol H Ihiial Crtteii (not 
o le it the luthoTs b st but Kuowlis, as Uui Timsonsaid 
of tirii'-ght wiills ill like a min’) md (he edi 
t IS, 11 nil) thly volumes of the works of Bums and 
Ctahln O n living poits tusl now witlithi ixeeptiim 
ol Mr Knowles an is silent is buds in August One 
ol (hem i w irlilcr partaking ot the mocking trilii mav 
be he ml at intervals m the route imitating grave 
specehts with wlneh we have nothing to do m these 
columns liitimitions, howevei, aie givi n ot soini thing 
new from Mi s Laiidun, who (tokeep up our metaphor) 
IS (he very d IIeof tht mi dun Cistalv giving out such 
a ptipetnal not ol luxunoiis mthneholv that wi know 
not whethir to till it soirow ni loi And llliot in 
the magarints pet isionally beats a mist the non bus 
of restciition, ami utters his mdigninl cry Ihe best 
poetiv we have s% n a long time is th prose of Professor 
W ilson s cominintaiies on Home r md the Greek Antlio 
logp, 11 Btiii huood's Magmine And this reminds us th it 
there IS a new potte-s who writes in that roaga/ine, and 
whom, in our unorance oerli ips of many of its former nuni 
bers, wejevei Heard oftill litely—Miss Hamilton VVe 
know nofwlio she is, except that she is one whom every 
body ought tg^now- Her Mas is a kind of younger and 
less stately sisTer of Mrs Hemans, with less rommand of 
images and yet, we should guess, with a more universal 
aympathy. 

Tt has been well observed by somebody, that Bums was 
not so uneducated a man as IS supposed. He had books, 
and some good teaching, and was acquainted, al an early 
penod, with some of the best writers. Wo notice the cir- 
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cumsunee chiefly in order to obseive, that the uttelligeot 
part of what artf called tho ttneducated are apt to be 
Ui lOstrucie 1 than issupposeil, and th«t many a workma* 
an 1 peasant w mid surprize people, if they talked with him 
with the a tiouut ot his arquiroe] knowlifllge, unet hu h^bitl 
of I ufl ( tio I ^f lay years ago a celebrated public epealv- 
e , now living, told u, t lat he made a pnut of talkii^ iue 
best, to whatever mnltitade were assembled , hudmg by 
expeiionce that the omotiou and interest ol the bearen 
il ways toun 1 in nii ler landing m themsi Ives equal to the 
highest thing- he eo il 1 sly And since the lapse of that 
period, bow hive nit the meins of knowledge eacieased 
with the I heapne <■. ot liii raiure ' About raid wa^ be¬ 
twixt tills tim“ and that, wt heard a eoininon working man 
IS ho walk d ah> ig i country road, say more sensible, 
•iipeiuii aiil rliaiitable tilings eottcermng a hare-hunt 
that teas ling im b lore Inin, thin would have enterud 
into the heail- of the be-t edn tied me i iii bw village fifty 
veais ago r pi rli ips i ntei into tiu n no v , not, of coui o 
tor want ol,equal notui il fiuiliicv, but bee luse his etass 
have eliscoveied tint it i- then inteiest to know as muck 
as they cun , while, eu the other hind the richest peopio 
aie not always eqiiillv ihve to the necessity ot being in 
advanti ol thatkiiowlcdge 

In eonseque nee of the universal reading ot iheap litera- 
tuie. Bums, perhaps doe-not n quire a glossaii for hi* 
hne.st h igli\h words with iny ot those among the working* 
classes in tins country, who ire respei ti d among eai b 
other tin their rate lligenee , and wlie n the b ottisli poet 
wiote Hnglish only he snmetimi- afhitid wouls hne 
1 iinngh It was the only evidence ol a defective edueation 
betiay d liv his style 

I hi ri ider will see in anothi r pin i oul opinion of Mr. 
Mndie s y (utAeiid lnli\oj Lih,Utnd, md Mrstemau 
Oiimstom s novil of (iioni Ihem v limrie Joi t/ie' 
many entitled the I'mittiig MitcAiiii, full at steihog sense 
and leute ness, and aduurahly ad ipted t > its purpose, le- 
quires no lecoinnien I itiuii ot ours. Ml Dl-iieli’s se- 
100 1 lolurae ol Ills ninth editionoftbe (unmtictofLt- 
tiiu/uie was published vester Ity, and is siill inure enter- 
tuning th in the hrsi I very body tfi it e an get it, should 
lead the BuhhU Jioiii the Ilivitueus of ^a>s|llr fn/ an Old 
Mm fill its-eiisi sjiiril, iiiei humanity Hut thejrsay it 
is hv Nil 1 1 inns He id « bo se ampereil acru-s the I'ainp la 
anil how c iii he be in old mail ^ \\ e i innot conceii e of 
him in anv such light He m'li-t lie iidingandseamper- 
mg still suini wheie, mil it he i-not, must sutely remain 
IS yuun.. in Ins igc is LonI I’eteiboiungh, who was tho 
gie iti si pustei of Ins time in Fnrope, and famous tor ills 
vivai Ity at seve its Besides, the v say th it bir Francis ig 
not old why then, should he tall himself so * Is it hig 
only affect ition and docs In do it like other middle aged 
seniors, only to III ike p opie piotest against the epithet, 
and exclaim, “ i uii old ' 

i he frit mis ot the gentleman so long and so agreeably 
known to tin circles of tasti and litei itun by the title ot 
" Conversition Shirp,’’(wc believe tin name is to be, 
and cin be, no st c ret wiili the public) will be glad to hnd 
th it a collection of his y etlcM a td Luays tit Ptose and 
heiseh Is appe irtd It has this momi nl been pukinto our 
hands At the steoiul page we meet with the following 
pUisant fontisteol tin rest - 

* I tin im et vetba in luu quntidiano posita mmtu tuner 
emus " 


'* He that would write wtll,” says Roger Ascham, must 
follow thi adviiQ ol Aristotle, speak as the common peo¬ 
ple speak, and think us the wise think." 

* in support of this opinion many of the examples cited 
by you an amusing as well as convincing 1 he following* 
tiom a gieat author may be added— 

“ Is there a God to swear by, anA is there none to be- 
lievt in none to trust to ■>" 

" U hat bet omes of the force and simplicity of this short 
sentence, when turm d into the clumsy Kngligh which 
s< hoolmasters indite, and which little boys can construe T 
‘is there a God by whom to swear, and is^tbere none m 
whom to believe, none to whom to pray'*”’ 

i lie whole of the volnme is very sensible and elegant, 
and bears oat the author’s colloquial rcpnUtion. Some of 
the letters, we should think, will get into the collecUong. 

The First Book of a " Revolutionarv Kpick, or W no 
designates It, “The Revolutionary Kpick," has been pub¬ 
lished by Mr, D’Israeli, Junr. He says he raot^ved tho 
idea of It on the " plains of Troy,” and ftat the oU 
of a connexion between Epic poenu and tbO^int Of tbeir 
age fls ghed across his mmd " like tbplightening vshibh wag 
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then playing over Ida.” There is nior<* of jhe name mag* 
mficence of aunoancemcnt, but'il is suddenly Recked by 
auggettioiis of modeeiy , and the author (oiicludls Ins pre* 
t face wt h humbly |skmg the public whether he ehatl pro- 
deed or not. It appears to us, tioin what we have seen of 
his poem, and of another work of his which we have lately 
read through, “] he l*aycholoi,ioil Uoinance,” that Mr 
1) ihiaeli ha> feeling, n flection, and imagination, the last 
in abundance but not of the subtlest or most jaoetiial or 
der , and that he too often takes splendid eominon-plares, 
and the contlusions of othi i men’s philosophy, foi inven¬ 
tions oi Ills own ills talents have gold m tnein, but rau< d 
with illoy too obvious lor currency, and are coarse in thur 
“ image and superscription." Ihereis asoit ol Uncntil 
flare about liiiii, which, with a little less thinking of his 
own gloiifacition, and more of the inner man, wouhl pro 
bably snbside into a steady and shining light —Ijtigh 
Hunt’s J endon Journal. 


IHE MAID OF ATHENS. ' 


BY HaiHANIlI p. mills. 

Island of^Hgina. —The “ Mud of Athens ' in the very 
teeth ol poetry, his become iUis lilukof fciua ' llie 
beautiful lores I Makn, ol whom llyion isktd link his 
heart, of whom Mooie ind ilobhuusc, and tin poithim 
self have wiittenso nincli and so pissioniti Iv. Ins for¬ 
gotten the sweet burthen of tiu sweetest ot lo\t songs, 
and taken the umom intic mine, and followid the unro 
mantle lortunes of a bcotchnnn' 

The nomniodore proposed that we should tall upon her 
on oufwaytothc temple of lupitcr, this moining Ui 
pulled up to the town in the bargi, ind I inded on ihe 
naodsome pier built by Ur Iluwi (who espeii led thus 
most judutously, a pirt of tin provisons sent fiuiii out 
countiy m his charge ) tinl, hndini, i (ireek in tin eiowd, 
who understood a littb It dim, we w<ie soon on our 
way to Mrs lihcks Out guide was a (nik gi ive looking 
man olfoity, with e sm ill eockadt on Iiib md eap win h 
indieateii tli,it he was sonn wiy, m the -ervice of govi rn 
inenta ilelaid bisliendouhis In iit, when 1 asked linn 
it he had known any Ameiieans in tgiiii Ihevbiiill 
tills," said he,poiulingto th< piei , the liindsome gninli 
postsof which we wen passing at the inoiiient “ llnv 
gaveusbre'ad and me it and clothing when we slniiild 
otherwise have penshed ’ It was siid with \ look ind 
tune that thrilled me 1 felt as it the whole debt ol sym 
pathy, which Greece owes oui country, were repaid by 
this one energetic expression ol gratitudi 

We Stopped opposite i small gito, i d thcGnek wmt 
in with our cards It was a small stone house ot a story 
anda half, with i iickety flight of wooden steps at the 
Side, and not i blade ol glass oi sign of a flows r in court or 
window. It there had bein but a geranium in the porch, 
or a rose-tree by the gate, for deseription s sake ' 

Mr. Black was out—Mrs Black was i» We walked 
up the creaking steps, with a Scotch teinerb irking and 
•napping at our heels, and were met at the dooi by, really 
a very pretty woman. She smiled as 1 apologized for our 
muusion, and a sadder or a sweeter smile I never saw 
She said her welcome in a few, simple words ot Itihin, and 
I thought there were few sweeter voie s in the world 
I asked her, if she had not learned English yet bh' 
coiouied, and said" No.signoie'" and the deep led spot 
in her cheek faded graduilly down, in tints a painter 
would remember. Her hush ind, she said, hid wishrd 
„ to learn her language, and would never let In r spt iL 
English. I began to feel a preyiidioe against him Pre- 
sentjy, abov.of, perhaps, three years, came into the room 
an ugly, white-headed, Scotch looking liitle rufliin, tbm 
lipped and treckled, and my aveision foi Mi Bhck In came 
quite decided. “ Did you not regrit having \tlwns »" I 
token. “ Very much, signore,’ she answeied with half a 
w«h j *’ but my husband dislikes Athens ’ Hoiiid Mr 
Black thought 1. 

1 wieh^ to ask her of Lord fiyran, but 1 had heard that 
•ho > admmtioa had occasioned the usual scindai 
attendant on okerykmd of pre-eminenet, and her modest 
and timid ifHMMMrs, white they assured mg of her punty of 
Dealt, madgihe a&aid to venture wlmre there was even a 
poeubility of ending her. She satmadroching attitudo 
00 the mreely-cqgeredriivan, which occopieo three sides 
Of the litUerom,andit was difbcuittofaelgM, that any 
mbttthmbMhabde had ever luok^ upon her, or that 
the welWof her faeair' had ever been drawn upon for 


any thing deeper than the simple duties of a wife and 
mother. , , 

^he offered us some sweetmeats, the usual Greek com¬ 
pliment to visitors, a* we rose to go, and laving her hand 
upon hw heart, in the beautiful custom of the countiv, 
requMted me to express her thanks to the commodoie ior 
the honour he had done her in calling, and to wish bun 
and liw family every happiness. A servant girl, sery 
shihbily dressed, stood at the side door, an I we offrnib 
her some money, whiihshe might have taken unnoticed 
Sliodriw herselt up verv coldly, and refused it, as it she 
thought we hid quite misukeii her. In a counti) wheie 
gifts ol the kind are so universal, it spoke well for the 
pnde ol thi timily, at least 

I tinned aftci we had tiken leave, and made aai apology 
to speak to her agiin , for, in the interest of the getiei il 
impression she had made upon me, I had forgotten to 
iiotici her dress and I was not sure thitl could remem- 
bir a single feature other face We had cillcd iinex- 
pect* dly, ot eouisc, ind her diess was very plain A red 
cloth tap hound about the temphs, with a colourid 
sliiwl, whose tolds wue mingled with laigc briids of 
dirk brown hiii, and detked with a tassel of hint si k, 
wliK h lell to hi r leti shoulder, formed li r lie 1 1 di ss 
In other respects she W 1 S dressed like in iiiropein ihe 
IS 1 littli abovi the middle height, slightly in I will 
firmed m I w ilks wi asly, like most Gici k Momm is it 
hei tilt win too sinilHoi hei w ht fleis.n'i I irk 
111 I c!( ir, ind she h is a eoloui 'n h e le s in I I p 11 u 

look to III < oiisuiaptive ” Hti teelh ar I i id i 

f'lilii hii fill ovil mil liei till chi ij milno'* in the 
trlight li le ot till Gii mu mo lol—one ol tin f w msi ui 
isl lii/i ivii scinotit llei lies in liri in I of a 
soft liquid I 11 / 1 .I ml this isli r chief heiuty I Inu is 
Hut ‘ loikiiis iiul of III soil thniigh then ’win 1 K 
ion ilwi s disenbeil is loustitiiling the l> iliii s. nit 

most miveil him 1 ma li up my mini sw wilk 1 

iwiv that she would be 1 lindy no iitii iriy wli n In t 
horrid iiimi, ind Hi 1 iiiiprcpos e-sing iieiim in 1 111 
uliiihwi fiiu I i her hi Inn luiinid I tliii „'ii ill p 
til il ill lusio I III It wu il I nitiirally suiroiind h 1 1 tin 

Miiilol Atii iis ’ Wu met Ini is si 11 do Mis lili k, 
whose 'si oteh husbin I's ten 111 hid wor led us it h r u 1 
ind we lift her feiliti; tint tin pin t y wlinhsi liil 
railed foilh tiom the hi ait ol Byron was hei due by 
ivtiy law Ilf lovi lines- 


Si I SSI ns Si iszs -It is somewhat remark ible tint, 
notwithsu I li ig Dr Johnsonsiihiediimstotlu Sp n-eiiin 
stanza, an I tils piesiimption ot its unfit less fur populiiity, 
the best pne ns of the best pot ts since th tt ihctiiro w is 
deliieiul nave been wiitten in tint .ime d -pisd 
stanra ' 1 nul oily inentiou ‘ C nida Ilinill" 

“ Gertrule ot Wyoming,’ aiil " lie Rivolt of 
Islim ’ Otlnrs might be eiimeratil, such i» 
liuinss “ (iittirs Sitnrday V il ,’ S'liiistones 
exquisite 'Siliool inistiess,” whi h will keep his nun 
ilive , and BetUicB ‘ Minstiel win h, is ling is thrie 
aie young ind rum mill minds, will tint idiniruis fir it 
Is beiutitullv descriptive ot the veirmiigs ind stini-, 1 les 
of young intillict Adde I to t'n se igain are Kelt - 
“ Eve of St Agnes” written m the veiv -pint ml 
warmth olSbikspeare s llomeoan I fuliat,’’ Wordsworth s 
noblo “ Liodimia," and John Chares " Villige Vlm- 
strel, ’ C U 

DfcsTitrnoHA Fiiioiirryin iMAiiissriov -W litve 
all heaid of theltiliinjcsUi who |i sliel willi the mile 
fear of being exec ited, ind of the 1 ri mnal, who die I 11 the 
saineminnci unlei the > lief tint he w is li iig ol 1 o 
(leilh -1 In folk wing similar in tine oi iiurtil sc isi u- 
Illy is believe 1 to l> new to the 11 ilm- pu ili Vliniit 
tiiiiti yens igo, 1 man name I Winiviu \i i enpliiy d 
in acoil-yard at I mnlun \ ho hid hem, d nn, be 
greIter pirt ot his 111 a soldier 111 tin Jird reg lent, 
eomniinded by l.ieutinaiit Colonel Weiisiii, 1 d wis 
very actively engaged tliiougbout the Anier^an wir He 
hid been woiuid d in almost every put of kis bolv, 
and ekid out the pension which hf rc'eive I tioin (io\ 111- 
ineiit bv wy mg as ibo\e stated O le IIV, h i.mg hi t n 
ont delivering coals it a house m the town, h- is supposed 
while I iking some refreshment, to h ive hi 11 h - h iiidkci- 
chief to the fire, foi, on retninmg to the co'il-y i d, in tak¬ 
ing it out of his hat, it suddenly burst into 1 flime He 
looked upon it as an omen, cued ont, '* lam a dead 
man ,’’ went home, took to his bed, and m a few days 
•xpirM. 
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FASHIONABLE PHRASEOLOGY. 

A a )ii)miilou«formofspe«ckh«a, wfthm a few jrean, 
erept into oni fangu^se. which, though it mM at denance 
ailralei of svntu, and ail sound principlea of ti|itici$m, 
his still spread itself by a sort of epidemic power, through 
a ert It part of our country, and has even found advocates 
imogg those svho would be thought tlie litertti of the 
sJand 

1 elliidp to a strange ronfusion of singulai apd plural, 
in inbiitinning aetcral persons of the samt mine -as 
" the Wes rs Blown’—" the Mr. Browns"—" the 
IVlisses Blown, ’etc 

1 he fashio table world, though they are not usually 
<iunt( d as authority on questions oi pliiloiogv, are, how 
•ver supreme lawgivers as to the mode of addressings 
< ird , ind their dLcno is tint in addressing two ladies 
ol ihe Mine name you must not speak grammatically 
Jhiv kindly give you leave to choose which of thewoids 
yoi will wiite inroriectly , but the lult is absolute tint 
tl I re nust bt*a viol ilion of syntax somewheri 1 hus 
iini inav sav " the Wisses Brown, or “ the dfiss 
Browns ’ but by no means b-> so vulgar as to make the 
a Id ess I orrect llirougliout 

Ihe writeN in the public prints who attempt to vm li 
cate this barbuism, till us tlutifuMS ofthi wonKbin 
til pliiiil mimlier t/iit is sudi lent tishow thatinoiL 
III m o iifpi r-.oii IS intended, and that putting the ixhn in 
till same nnmber is, at*liut, altogether useless And 
p rhaps some ot them fear tffit two plants, like two 
iiigativis may niutiahze each other 

I he «o loord wliieh it is thought nei essary in all other 
cas s to preserve In tween the different numbirs of i 
belt! I L IS licir inuere loninnslv rgeeted without Ifivt 
aske I OI reason given I did o <ehop lint tins bluii I r 
Was indi th ougli mere inadv iten *• i id whin I saw 
It pi I It <1 out til a nevvspipei ptrai,ri;.l 1 siipposul 
that It would In itonie i oiievli d it 1 a t bv tliuewlio 
■ lights tie iitinsii 1>itilhi s II Ihit tune htiii 
1-0 St Illy d t iide I iivsimlw luw pi| i riiiies tliitit 
setms neii vlo debiti tin puinl 

1 here is i ini ni ions r1 iss of e ises, pri i isi ly an ilog iiis 
1 1 t le on iinhri isidnilion iiwhnb no inortil iv i 
dieim I ol Initii, iiiinbl I Ivtiiisl m libli * iloiilih 
pluril V\ e veiv d IV rei I ol lo U i oiniiii si ini is, 

pintle lien com none ’ ' m itliii n soldiers leiille 
men farnnis ml lU oilier ‘ dunii o 

‘ lei^leii n j'lv r In tins ii s ihe piiliri ol 
givi ig tw 1 pliiiil!) IS univeisil mil its piopnety wish vii 
dull III! ll 

As 1 IP iiiirii liif of till ilispul d phi isisjppen Is ii,ni i 
1 piineipli e n imon lo ill 1 ngui ts it iiiiybe is well 
In 1 by I V impi Iron tin 1 itiii sbvthisi in 1 ii It h 
ind peili ips tin ibsiii lilv of tin tiior will be moi appi 
lent lioni its In iii„ pit sei ted in i m w form As liui I boy 
who should writ! Domini Cilo' or “ Doiiuniis 
( ifonts ’ would piubalily he flogged fora bloikl i il 

Itiiis hienriiiinid bysonii tlntthe phrasi the Miss 
Liowns ’ IS a compound it tun, ind that thin isiioi ori 
piopiieh insiymg, ‘ the Misses Browns ’ thm in savioi, 

tin gold* ivitrin ,’ “ the elbowv chairs’ or “ i iilv 
fioies" How this plan of melting down severil soun. 

1 idii s, by a kind of philological clu mistry into one noun 
substantive, would pleise the tallies themselves, I shall 
not now inquire But I would ippi il to the common 
Si nse of every reader of ]• nglisb iiid bi g him, in mcr 
tliayty, to expound to me what possible in tlogy there is 
letWKii the twoexamples lu the legitimitecompound 
nouns, the first member of the vvoid is i men adiertivia 
qualifying or describing the sub.tinhve wliii h follows 
1 'ills a gold-watch is a wileh of gold , an ellmw ihiir is 
a chair with t Ibows , a ml ti ncc is n fence of nils Nov 
whit IS a Miss Blown t Is she a Hiovvii of Rliss ■* or rin 
some other dehnitioQ be given of her ’ I tiust it no Is no 
aigunfcntto show tli it the two cises iie wholly dissimilar 
Miss Blown may be assured that she is not a compound 
noun, and if»/ia»iR not, it will be v iin to attempt to male 
one of lie'scif and sisters jointly. 

But there is another class of cnties who reject this dor- 
ti me ol the compound noun as wholly absura, ind come 
round us bv a most ingenious theory, to demonstrate that 
the most n iiurai periphrasis in the world will ictoneile all 
the lules ot syntax, and avoid the’ double plural,’ (of 
which they nave a great horroi,) in the peculiarly grace¬ 
ful phr^, “ the Misses^Brown’’ Just “ complete the 
M ^ maihematicinn might say, qnd yon have 
" the Misses, each of whose name* u Brow n’ —as cor¬ 


rect, simple and heabtifol ft form iff addrtos ti oqe would 
wish to sM. Thu foeory u tho mdre to be admiydd,s as 
tt will reoeem from the charge of iHbgitimacp manv sF 
unlucky form of speech, whose paterpitjr would diWv < 
wise be matter of grant doubt. 

lake, for example, “ the two Brown " Now many a 
rash < ritic might pronounce that an outrageous vioUtfon 
of all lules audall propriety ofspeech. ButmSrit how aU 
shadow of suspiLion shall vanish before the lilummatinn 
infliiemLOt this admirable theorythe two, each M 
whose names IS Brown ’ I here }0u have it.Sas plain ai 
the iio,e on your face Thus, yousee, any enornuiym 
the abuse of the kings English may be explatned \way 
IS easily as by the flourish ol a loujurar s wand. But aftoi 
all, as [ am uot ambitious of much Uleraiy displav, 1 shall 
(oiitent mysdtwilh paying my respects to" the M I'm a 
BiowAs in plain, old-fashioned Inglish -—Kiwiiork 

Miitm. 

(oviitn A\cj s losiMiMiik j \boi;r. 

[/torn " Wcsiifts oj Mu liinir/ Ikurkiiig Mun’t 
( imp III I J 

U» loimeilj ixhibiultii yn i i hvv eximp 1 »s, such 
as till slit, till li the leidl mtl r iid Hu iiitLs m the 
Ivpis ot the rump sitoi ot lO iriviuct to loiiomiso 
laboui buth loMiiiviiiccs iii not iiiiclnuciy , bulthcy 
ui'wir one ot tin siiai imp • is ot ui u liini rv that of 
savin., lime, ind iiti 'im i i net t'l \ dimmish thp 
1st ot pill 1 1 tion I 11 0 >111 tl Ills will h buiiicot you 
in Ik In mull ury iiain ly th it it dinimisliis theq lantt- 
tl oflabn 1 1 juinil, iiid till II toil the nuniher of labour- 
I s, ippli s ilsu to till c ru ituvemes, and it applies, 
lid t II gre itu Lxpertn s of one workiiiin as conipir- 
il ivitli 111 kss I exp rt ii s. ol an itliei workman llieio 
Ilk toot loess) skilltui III It they b ivc t luetd t'leir 
ir list I till iiniinri t iinichiii llitycau begin to 

110 e i Imot Willi X tine 1 1 i vaid I ngineieh hand ili w 
J It e i h I m It unit In ill fiiil esteiit ol the thila I vvilli- 
u It iinkiiii, a scco 1 1 pull ml it iviry sum ivi pull 
< >iiti u t till II II so Is to allow for tin ill iimi i il 
I m III oi the tiiii III 11( Il limi th tt it passe* tliio iguPtlio 
I ithi llieie lie noMiiaiiy woikmi n vvliti eni to this, 
b It til isi who ISO ot to II II IS (1 lieati no igli ire uot 
biiiniilby tliiii fello v wiikintti iui doing that bv uiio 
muveuieiUul tlieannwliiek olliet iiieu do by two inuve- 
nieiits 

fveryom of ns who thinks it all is constantly endea- 
loiiiini, to iliiiiini'li Ins 11 b\i bill libour, by the use of 
sonu btile loiitnvanci which expeneiiie lits suggested. 
Men w 110 i ai IV w itei in bui kets, in pi ices where water la 
'line pita eiiculai niece ot wood to flo it on the water, 
wliii 11 ptevi Ills It'spilling, and con'Cgiiently le'seos the 
I iboui A buy who m ikes paper bags in a grocer s shop, 

0 111 in,istliiiTi thil he pastes the edges oi twentvat a 
tl lie, to dimimsli tlir labour 1 lie portoriv oi Aiustirdim, 
wliodiaw heavy goods upon a sort ol sledge, every now 

111 1 till 11 throw i gic ISI d rope under the sicdgi, to iliiui' 
iiisli Us frit tioii III I tliei i lore to lessen the la loiir diog- 
ungit Dippi Is of undies have imde spvtml mprove- 
in nts Ill tlieii art wiiliiii the lastlwi nty veiis, tor limiiii'li- 
mg lalioLir 1 hoy U'C 1 to hold the rods betweeu their 
fingers dipping tli ei at i nine , tiicy next con- lul six 
or eight mils log th r by a pieti ot woo I at i at li cii I hiv¬ 
ing holts to lire vi the ri ds,, in I they now su , ml t lo 
lodsso 111 in,, it upuu i sort nl balance rung andfilliiig 
vvit'i ipilKj lul tw ig f soa. to rein VC the irnis of 
the ivoilinuii iliiiost iiitiielj while tin noikisdiiii mure 
q iieklj ml uitli more piecisii n \u tuete lavvercaii' 
dll nagir , think vou, cmplovcd noi^ than whin they 
dippi d only thiee rods wiili eousideraule laligue, and no 
little p iin IS the I andles gu i liuvy ’ 1 tie extise retuiov 
show that siventy eight millions ot pounds of candle* 
weie used m 1818 , and one liundied ind ten imllions of 
pounds m 18 /) I here can be no doubt that we hava 
more candlemakers, bei luse caudles are c hctpir 

In the domeatK. arrangeineuis of a well-icgulated liouso* 
hold, whether of a poor man or ol a ncli roan, one of tba 
chiefcaresis, tosave laboui Lvery contrivance to save 
labour that ingenuity can suggest w easily adopted wbeit 
a louatry becomes highly civilised In former times, in 
our own country, when such coutnvanres were littn 
known, materials as well a* tune were tonie-quenUT wasted 
m every ditettton , a gieit baton was suirounded with a 
hundif d menial Mirvants, but he had certainly lew real and 
useful labour perfoiinedlorhim, thanatiadesmaiipfiho 
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present day obtain* from tbtpe servants. Are there fiwer 
•eyvanis now employed than In those timea of baiberops 

• state 1 Certainly not. The middle classes amdhgst os can 
get a i{reat deal ihtne for them in the way of domestic ler- 

* vice, at a small expense; becanse servants ate anisted by 
an infinite number of contrivances which do much of the 
work for them. The contrivances render the article of ser¬ 
vice cheaper ; and therefore there are moreservants. The 
work being done by fewer servants, in consepneiice of the 
contrivances, the servants themselves are better paid than 
if there was no cost saved by the contrivances. 

The common jack by which meat is roasted ia described 
by Mr Ualibage as “ a contrivance to enable the cook in a 
few minutes to exert a force fui_ winding up the jack) 
which the machine retails out auring the succeeding hour 
in turning the loaded spit, thus enabling her to bestow her 
undivided attention on her other duties.” We have seen, 
twenty ^ears ago, in farmhouses, a man employed to turn 
a spit with a handle ; dogs have been used to run in a 
wlieel for the same purpose. When some ingenious ser¬ 
vant girl discovered that if ahe put a skewer through the 
meat, and hung it before the fire by a skein of worsted, it 
would turn with very little attention, she made an ap¬ 
proach to the principle of the bottiv-jack. All these enn- 
irivanccwdiniinish labout, and insure regularity of move¬ 
ment ; and, therefore, they are valuable contrivances. 

A bell which is pulled in one room and rings in another, 
and which therefore establishes a ready communication 
between the most distant parts of » house, is a contrivance 
to save labour. In silarge family, the total want of l>ells 
would add a fouith at least to the labour of servants. 
Where three servants arc kept now, four servants would 
be required t»be kept Jhen. Would the destruction of 
all the bells therefore add nne-fourili to the demand for 
servants I Certainly not. 1'lie funds employed in paying 
for .tervire would not be increased a single farthing ; and 
therefore, by the destrnction of bells, all the families of 
the kingdom would have some work left undone, to make 
up for the additional labour required through the want of 
this useful contrivance : or all llie servants in the king¬ 
dom would he more hardly worked—wotlldhave to work 
sixteen hours a-day instead of twelve. 

In come parts of India, the natives have a very rude 
contrivance to mark the progress of time. A thin metal 
cup, with a small hole in its bottom, is put to float in a 
vessel of water; and as the water rises through the hole, 
the cup sinks in a given time—in 24 mintites. A servanbS 
is set to watch the sinking of the cup ; and when this hap-' 
pens, he strikes imon a hell. Haifa century ago, almost 
every cottage in England liadits hour-glass—an impcifect 
instrument for registering the progress of time, because it 
only indicated its courre between hour and hour ; and an 
Instrnment which required a very watchful attention, and 
some labour, to be of any use at all. The universal use 
of watches or clocks in India would wholly displace the 
labour of the servants, who note the progress of time by 
the filling of the cup; and the same cause has displaced, 
amongst us, the equally unprofitable lalrour employed in 
turning the hour-glas.s, and watching its movement. AI- 
. most every house in England has now a clock or watch of 
some sort; and every house in India would have the same, 
if the natives were more enlightened, and were not engag¬ 
ed in so many modes of unprofitable labour to keep them 
poor. Hie profitable labour has given the English mecha- 
aie the means of getting a watch. Machinery, used in 
everypoesible way, has made this watch cheap. The la¬ 
bour formerly employed in turning the hour-glass, or in 
running to look at the church clock, is transferred to the 
making of watches. The user of the watch obtains an 
accurate register of time, which teaches him to know the 
value of that most jtrecious possession, and to economise 
it; ard the producerBof the watch have abundant em- 
pioyqient in the univeraal demand for this valuable ma- 
chiito, 

A'vkhtch or clock is an instrument for assisting an ope- 
' n^n of the mind. Without some instrument for regis- 
the mind could very imperfectly attain the 
' cndarmek the watch attains, not requiring any mental 
labour, /Tho observationof the progress <a time, by the 
sitiiaitott^of the sun in the day, or o( particular staraat 
nigbti ^ lahottf nouiring great attontmn, and various sorts 
of accurate knowledge. It is therefore ni^er attempted, 
except when raep have no machines for registering time. 
In the ^e manner, the labours of 1^ mind have 
been saved, ia a ihwsandwayi^ by odier contrivances 
of science. = . 


The foot-rule of the carpenter not only gives him the 
standard of a footmeasure, which he could not exactly 
asceruin by any exTOrience, or any mental process, but 
it is also a scale of the prVportion of an inch, or several 
inches, to a foot, and of the parts of an inch to an inch. 
What a quantity of calculations, and of dividing by com- 
passes,does this little instrument save the carpenter, be¬ 
sides ensuring a much greater degree of accuracy ^ all 
his operations! The common rules of arithmetic, whichi 
almost every boy in Engjand now learns, are parto of a 

reat invention for saving mental labour, Tne higlier 

ranches of mathematics, of which science arithmetic is a 
portion, are also invrations for saving labour, and for do¬ 
ing what could never be done without these inventions.'' 
There are instruments, and very curious ones, for lessening 
the labour of all arithmetical calculations; and tables, 
that is, the results of certain calculations, which are of 
practical use, are constructed for the same purpose. 
When you buy a joint of meat, you often see the butcher 
turn to a little book, before he tells you how much a cer¬ 
tain number of pounds and ounces amounts to, at a certain 
price per pound. This book is his “ Ready Reckoner,” 
and a very useful book it is to him; for it enables him to 
dispatch his customers in half the time that he would 
otherwise require, and thus to save himself a great deal of 
labour, and a great deal of inaccuracy. 

If any of yon follow up the false reasoning which has led 
you to think that whatever dimini>hPB labour dirnittishes the 
number of labourers, you might conclude, that, as there is 
le.ss mental woi k to be done, because science has diminished 
the labour of that woik, there would, therefore, be fewer 
mental workmen. Tuank Uod, the greater focihties that 
have been given to the cultivation of the mind, the greater 
is the number of those who exert themselves in that culti¬ 
vation. The effects of saving unprofitable labour arc the 
same in all cases. The use of machinery in aid of bodily 
labour has set that bodily labour to a thousand new em¬ 
ployments, and has raised the character of tl'io employ¬ 
ments, by transferring the lowest of the drudgery to wheels 
and pistons. The use of science in the assistaiiee of mental 
labour has conducted that labour to infinitely more nu¬ 
merous fields of exertion, and has elevated all intellectual 
pursuits, by making their coinnioner processes the play of 
childhood, instead of the toil of manhood.— Chamhen'i 
Edinburgh Journal. 

VOYAGE IN A BALLOON, 

The following account of an aerial voyage, in the month 
of Scptemlier 1817, is given by the voyager himself, 
Priace Piickler Muskau, in a work whicli he. has recent¬ 
ly published, entitled “ Tutti Frmti," and which contains 
some amusing sketches of continental scenery and man¬ 
ners. 

“ 1 had scarcely recovered from a severe illness, when 
Mr. Reichhard, the aeronaut, came to Berlin, aud paid 
me a visit, for the purpose of _ receiving introductory 
letters. He is a sensible, well infoimed man, and his 
interesting narrative awakened in me an irresistible de¬ 
sire to soar once in my life to the empire, of the eagle. 
He interposed no obstacle to the gratifii-ation of my 
wishes, and we decided that be slionld construct a bal¬ 
loon at my expense. Truly the sum was uo bagatelle, ’ 
as the different items amounted to 600 rix-dollars. But 
even at this rate the pleasure I enjoyed was cheaply 
purchased. The day which wc selected was one of the 
most heavenly that could be imagined: scarcely alloud 
was to be seen in the firmament; half the population of. 
Berlin were assem' led in the streets, squares, and on the 
roofs of the houses. We entered the car, and, out of 
the centre of this motley multitude, ascended majesti¬ 
cally towards the heavens. Our f^ail aerial bark, not 
much larger than a child’s cradle, was surrounded by 
a network, as a protection against any giddinns that 
might ensue; but notwithstanding the. weakness which 
remain^ after my indisposition^ I di(t not experience 
the slightest disagreeable sensatiQO. As we gently and 
slowly ascended, X had tufficiant time to salute and re¬ 
ceive in turn the farewell salutations of my friends below. 
No imagination can punt any thing more beautiful 
than thq magnificent scene now disclosed to our enrap¬ 
tured senses. The mnltitudes of human beings, the 
houses, the squares, and streets, the highest towers 
gradually diroinishiugi white the deafening tumult be¬ 
came a gentle murmur, and nnally melted into a death¬ 
like silence. The eaith which wt had raceotly laft lay 
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eiteudeil m mmiatara nluf iMneath «s, the maiwtic 
liiKlea trtea appeared like greeu furrows, the river 
Spree like a Hilver thread, aod the gigantic poplars of 
the PotMlam Ailde, which is several leagues in Jcnsth, 
threw their shade over the immense plain VllE »>d 

f irobablv ascended by this time some thousand feet, and 
hf softly floating in the air, when a new and more 
superb spectacle bunt upon our delighted view As 
(ar a1 the eye could compass the honzon, masses of 
threatpnin' clouds were chasing each other to the im 
mei«unliK heights above, and, unlike the level ap* 
peal dill e which they wear when ^n from the earth, 
their e Hire altitude was visible in ^oftle, expanded into 
the mo<>t monstrous dimensions—chains of snowwhilc 
mo int tins wrought into fantastic forms seemed as if 
they »tre tumbling headlong upon us One colossal 
mass prcs-scd upon another, encompasung us on every 
side, till we began to ascend more rapidly, and soared 
high above them, where they now lay beneath us, roll 
ing ovir each other like the billows of the sea when 
Hsitatel by the*violence of the storm, obscuring the earth 
enliiely from onr view At intervals the fathomless 
aby-« wis occasionally illuinmul by tlie beams of the 
sun and resembled for a moment the burning crati r of 
d voleano, then new volumes rushed foiwaid and clos 
el up the chasms all was stiife and tumult Hue we 
beheld them piled on each other white as the driittd 
snow thore in fearful heaps ol a dark wati ry black, 
atone instant real mg towers upon towers in the next 
er Uing i gulf, at the sight of i^iieh the brain became 
gidly dishing eternally onward in will eonfusion 
1 ne\er before witiies,id any thing comparible to this 
see le I ven troin the summit of the highest mountain, 
liL'ilr (lom them the euntinuing chain is geneially a 
gteil obstiiicUon to the view, which, after all is only 
pi Uil, but here there wis nothing to prevent the eye 
fiom ranging ovei the boundless expanse 

I he feeling of ibsoluto solitude is raiely expeiienccd 
upon the earth, but in these regions separated from 
all human associations tin soul iiiighi almost fancy it 
hid passe I the conhm s of the grave M ature was noise 
less—eien the win 1 was silent llieret ir receiving no 
oppositiun w< gintlyrioatel ilong, an I the lonelgr still¬ 
ness was onlv interrupt d by the piogiess of thi cir 
anl itscolnsal bill which self piopellid scemellike 
tiu rotkbirl flitteiing iii tin Id le itlier ]■ iriptured 
with till novel scene 1 utool up in or In to enjoy 
man eompleii ly the sup rb pro peit when Mr Rtuh 
rliiid Vitli greit sane find told me I must be seit 
ed, for that owing to tin err it liiste with whieli it had 
been constnu ti d, the eii wis mriely glue I and then 
foie might easily come asinder unhsswe wen eareliil 
It may readily be sippas I tint alter neeiving this 
mtmiation I renii cl p ileetly quiet \Vi now <om 
II II I h seen ling ill Here seve al times ohli),ol to 
tlirow out so lie of the ballast m o dec to rise again In 
the meantime we dipped insc nsibly into the s< a of r lou Is 
whieh enveloped us like a tliiik veil, and through 
which the sun ipp a el like the moon m Ossian This 
illuimnatiott pi id leed a singular effect, and continued 
for some tune iill the clouds sep irated in 1 we remain 
ed swimming about beneath the once more dear azure 
heavens Shortly aftei we beheld to our great astonish 
meat, a species of ' fata morgana seated upon an im 
mense mountain of clouds the colossal picture ot the 
balloon and ourst Ives surrounded by myiiads of vane 
gated rainbow tinis A full half hour the speitral 
refleetbd picture havered constantly by our s le 1 ach 
slender thread of the network appeared distended to the 
size of a ahip s cable, and we oniselves like two tremen¬ 
dous giants enthroned on the clouds Towaids evening 
It again bacame hazy, onr ballast was exhausted, and 
we lell with alarming rapidity, which my companion 
asei rtained by his barometer, although it was not ap¬ 
parent 40 the senses We weie now surrounded lor some 
time by a thick tog, and as we rapidly sank through it, 
we lieheld in n fw minutes the earth beneath glowing 
in the most bnlliaBt sunshine, and the towers ot Pots 
dam, which we distinctly beheld, saluted us with a joy¬ 
ful canllott Our situation, however, was not so fall of 
festivity as our reception. We had already thrown out 
out mantles, a roasted pheasant, and a couple ot bot¬ 
tles of champagne, avhieh we had taken with us for the 
purpose of snppmg in tho cloudw laughing hi artily at the 
idea of the consternation which this proceeding would 
cause in any of the inhabitants of the earth who happened 
to be sleeping upon tlw turf, in case the pheasant should 


fall into hb aoiitband tbeswitioait Ins feet, but weoouM 
not forbev hopng that it wbnld not desegod upon W 
head, as nistead oT an agteeaUa exclfement lo bia brain 
It would act the part of a deatfoymg kknnderboit. We 
were ouiielves, like the otbcr articles, tumbling, but to 
our great congteroatfon We saw nothmg beneath da but 
water (the various arms and lakes of the mer Havel), 
only here and there intefmixed with wood, to «hich we 
directed our course as much u possible We approach-' 
ed the laiter with eroat velocity, whiih appLared to 
me from the height like an insignificant thicket In a 
few seconds we were actually banging on ono ob the 
branches ot the shrubs, for such I really believed them to 
be, in (oiisequence of which, 1 commenced making the 
necessary arrangements to descend, when Reicbnatd, 
with ereat animation, called out, ‘ In God’s name, stir 
not, we are entangled on the top of an immense pine I* 

1 could hariPv beliese my eyes, and it required the lapse 
ot several btionds to convince me that what he asserted 
was really tnie havingentnely lost in a few hours, theca- 
pacity of measuring distance We were most certainly 
perched on the highest brane lies ol an enormous tree, and 
the means to descend setoui inv n ive poweis at defiince, 
wa called or rather shouted tor help—first in si I >, then m 
duetto—till we began to teai that we shoul I be obliged 
to support our character ot birds hi roi^tingm the tree, ^ 
for night WIS last approaching. 4 t length we saw an 0 h- 
cer iidiiig along the nigh road, which caused us to n lew 
our cries with redoubled vigour he pausid, hut thinking it 
might be robbers who wt re endeavouring to inveigle him 
into the wood galloped off with the rapidity of lightening, 
but ab we continued voriferating, he gave a heiven diieot- 
e I glance discovered us, raised hiimieir in the si idle, feia- 
ed in Ills lioise, and with outstretched neck an I disteoiied 
I jes, endeavoured to aseeitain, if possible, the nature of 
the singul ir IKst he hehcl 1 in the gigantii pine At length 
having sitibhe 1 hunself tint uo weieieillyiiotoft'ie wing- 
e I {reati >n he procured men lad lers, tad a ra riige from 
the neigiib lurin,, town But as all this con-sumel no in- 
conbiih I able spate ot tune w< remained perched m mid 
air, ind It was quite (tiis when w aiiived at Potsdam 
witiioui balloon which by the way, wts very little in¬ 
jured We took up mr abole at the Hermit Hotel, at 
tint tine billy (ooluetel wheie we, alas * hid ample 
reason to n gret the los, of our s ipper —Chambei s*» Ldtii- 
buigh Joutuil 

Earauise Ku/Aimu, am> oiiii’U Potus Dv Mauk 
Bluxiisu, am T >noon, 1834 

Ttmty appeal I xtraordinary to the uniniUated reader 
that Mr liloxh 111 sh tuld have choscn lor the subject of 
his poem adopting till self sane till —an argum it that 
li Is been put into im nortal vi isc by Milt in But let our 
author expl tut why h h u hei u lu lu I to do so — 

My reasons tor selecting the subjeit wire those— 
as a poet I desire 1 to he ill 01 niii —Milton stool at thn 
Ik id of 1 - iglish poet v—he was said to have filled in tho 
Paiiadisf Rroiivin —1 Ind o vci real lin work, nir 
Jnvi to thisdIV -thesillicit suited m\ taste, was oftho 
kind will! h al me by it, 111 ignitude anl dignity fille I tho 
crivings of my mind—in eousequente ot liavmg been 
ilready tieatcd by Milton, met iny views of einulatioa, 
as a poet—having be, n unsuccessfully treated by him, 

(1 lesult in my opinion the necessary couseqience of 
Its requiring a sameness of mac hineiy, more or less, with 
tliatiii which hi hal bicu previoublv tiiumphant) the 
fiell was open lor the eieetiou of a building to Inrinonizo 
with Ins, imlpirfirt the gi neral offer t, without detiact- 
ing from the Pahidise JL >si— [ also eo isileiel and do 
c insider the 'Ub)ect as affording the amplest materials 
for poetry ol the highi st order ’’ 

Now, we think it might have occurrel to Mr Blox- 
ham, even admitting foi a moment that Milton had filled 
in his ' Paradise Regained,” that the eonsequonce of 
such failure on his part being to be attnbuted, on our 
author’s shewing, to the neeusbaiy simenesi of maehm- 
ery, IS a result to which Mr Bloxham himself was equal¬ 
ly liable But the feeling which prompts a man to under¬ 
take a subject to which he conceives Mtliou to hav« 
been incompetent, is not to be reasoned with We re¬ 
member something like it described by a poet of the iatliec 
end of the last centurj Ho says,— 

“ 80 might an ill-conditioned flea, * 

Upon Its lusty limbs desiant. 

And Cl y with saltatory glee, 

' Lord bless us * I’m an elephant/ ” 
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THK {iALCOTTA ll^ffeRARY 0A4ETT*. 


W* V »h*U ify w»fy I'ttle «• our author’* 

" Pararfi'c Raipihejl,'* yVf are withheld fiom ca6ting 
^diculoupon It. 1^ rha taciidups!, of the subject. It 
jnav lea« well.^pwevdl, to "ne one specimen It w 
ratirr grittv. aiiff ialttfraril for recitation, but it must 
serve for w jnt of It BVler 

" Before '^(In str tched, a n Ud and dismal view, 

1 . 4 T Halt tmN|irpad —her darllv I iirning lake 
Of dloid ii^ni tini -on whose lurid hi^ave 
Of meuntun rvl iders. with nnbioho crest, 

In swelt<»rin» nd«p sncneding othci, lay— 

Peietst lifhriimas dirtini?, vengelul, lound, 

.And hoirsi.i thiindi ic han>h, astounding roar, 
1 tleniii;llv hulks dismantled, tempest-lost. 

That lime Armada foimed, the length nt some 
Who glnrioiis erst he* 1 hi nen—Iml now thiir turn, 

1 hdt pertodu comes, to feel their crime ” ‘ 

e would piopose a suhiict to Mr Hloxinm and in 
deed, to many of our modern poets, and wi do not know 
tl It It would not be well to institute a prize for the sue 
ceasfal co iii>etitor T et the poi m tu r died ‘ 1 he 
Murder of I line ” and they might then not only wnto 
the pocro. but also fthp name ol the poim eoii-tmtly 
recurring to the mind) be pretty lertiin ol doing the deed 
a« theylkenton 

Hut what are we to «av of dir Hloxliam s ‘ Minoi 
Poema^' Why wi shall sat tint thiv ire worthy of 
the author of “ Paiadist Kigiimd’ lleie isan txqui 
Bite little gem—all (indiim s ind tieliiig' 

, lO ANNA 

OK SPFi'o Mra I NFseirai nra ai a iibiii asumhiy 
"A h «]iv niv heirt, that Imisting throb, 

6 dt hv this h vtr in my veins— 

Ah, whtrefoK is Ihit maddened sob, 

1 ell me what this tumult means' 


" dh, when fore is tliat thrilling shod. 

Why my bum 1 1 ill on hit — 

Ah, why mv kmes (ontiilsitt rock, 

What—iiiiutiuu such iiispiie ' 

" Ah, wilt m tien bliiig limbs refuse 
rheii tot* ling load to be»r— 

Why mists ind ilouds mv sight suffuse 
Objects, all, eontusion wear' 

"’Tis she herself*—ah see that face— 

.Once It fond V lu imeil on me 
'Iw shell istlf her cveiygiaie, 

Oh, blip' 1 flint- ’ 

Oh' th UI tst liii ' (heie IS undoubted t'cnms in the 
coneeptio 1 ot tint Iasi line Vd*e ran iinagini the author 
vainly scratihing hi he id for the co i Inding rhyme an I 
so, in a gloiious b irst of poetic phrenry, iiumoitali/mg 
the sciatch upon piper 

But if, in the elegant-sentimental Mr Bloxh im has 
thus shown bins If bivoid compile not les- n inik 
ably Slice cssful has he proved iiiuiself in tlio pliguy funny 
Here IS a specimen — 

^ EPIGRAM 

On the Cirtftpmtdenfe uhieh. took place betuetit thi 1 1 I 
of Mount Cashel and the nnho/i of feint 
" the loss of Perns aa his SufTiagan 
May Dublin’s Bishop weep. 

For Auh ( uhd in his diocese 
Doth visitation keep. 

“ Nor this he all the change to mourn. 

What further do we sec— 

The temporal I ord bi comes the spiiitual. 

The spiritual teinpoial be ” 


Atriwrvo Absociatton of Iocas —Poggio has eom- 
memdmted in his Facetiie, (lest book) a mortifying ex- 
Bhuation which a noisy deeUimei piovoked by his over- 
F mitv A monk pn aehing to the pupulace, made 
a mdtt enorroouB and uncouth noise, by « mch a good wn- 
matt, one of lusaaditors, was so much affected, that slie 
bunt inmfe lood uf tears, Fhe preacher, attnbupng her 
iMaeuf conscience, ezetiM within her by hn 
Vftt for her and asked her why ahe was so 
Jffeeted by hw dtscotttali. '• Holy father,” an- 
tpgpmer, * 1 am a poor wHtevr, imd was arcus- 
.0 maibtuit mys IfbyBielabOrofdn ass, which was 
f IM by my latjhusband. But alas* lyty poor beast is 
a, and your preaching bndtght )n« braying so strongly 
^mytecoileution, that! could not reataiu my giief.” 


ITALY. 

( from the Seeond Part (j^tt publtihed ) of Mr. D’ltiatlt, 
I Junior’s ‘ Ret duti mai y 1 pick 
Set the red sun, the silver moon npapring. 

And morn again its rosy radiance shed 

Upon the purple mount tins , o'er the plain 

The sunbeam steals, and o'er th gloomy woods, < 

And into light the dusky rivei> glide , ^ 

In n lose (hesong ofbiids from sunny trees, ' 

1 hi ir leaves all uuiyeniig in the gentle air, 
file piimal bieatiiid(( of the waking world , 

1 air IS the dai^ll> right laii, and full of hope, 
i hough riimson eve is memory s gorgeous dower, 
kaiiisthi dawn ind poets love its breath * 

But can its sunbeam on a taiier scene 
1 hail tlime I taha, rest when on the hill 
1 he ho ded i onvc nt crowns, it bnghtly falls. 

Flanked by a single tree the sea-lioin piiu , 

Or piikling village wilbits tall thin tower 
Mid oiehards bowere I, and fit Ids of Indian grain, 

With vines enclosed and ploughed by milk white steeis. 
Calls into lucid life * 


PIIILOLOGK AL tRlTIClSM 

f I the T hum of the Am Ymk Mirror' 

We often si an 1 liear^such phra'-ei «s the todowing — 
*' A god many,’ or " ag'od deal,” for i p eat many oi 
gieit dell tlietwi ffisf and two fist verse " for the 
tint two and last tiai verses, ‘ on account of his t/l 
hetlih 'for on account of his iftiieis, ‘ I do not think he 
will ICC ovi r, ’ tor I think he will not reciioer " a fine piece 
ofeluth, tui apiei i of/i ic r/iitA , " he is illy qualified,' 
for he IS it/qualified , ‘ thin are i pud ttnay eiceediny 
w( ll-wntten articles among them lor a pi eat many eicee- 
diiig/y well wiittc n ailicics , you arc veiy mii h imstakm 
111 your supposition ’ foi you vti v iniieh mut il e in your 
'•uppositiuii, ' this house till' foi this house to he let 
’ Ihisoibit IS opin iiniii tin to four, lor ten till f ur, 
“ hvjeopaidised every thing, for he teipaided eveij thing, 

FHlLOLOOia. 

Tompi iMFNT Til Aln AMI Mns Wood iv Aveiiica— 
Ilii gallintiyol the Bosioniin i ) ove iial, luJall the 
world know that the) aie agon loussel o' (illsv Insides 
J hey hail lately appiove 1 tlieiiisi'vos wort iv to h held 
in honour byahaiilsome lispln ot both the ecommeiid 
abli qualities , ai d the form in win h it came to our know- 
led'e wis lint ot an ilcgaul silver vase presented to Mr 
aiilMis kViot b) a(nimiiiltieot|,ent 1 emen,eliargedwuli 
that pleasing ulbee by tlie sub nibeis whose money pro- 
cuiedtlieilegant i,ift 1 his handsome and merited com¬ 
pliment vvis sugges'id at i social meeting, determineil 
ujion at once, and e imed into i ffect with a liberali 
ty ind a piomptitude i hareetenstic of Boston, llie 
vase IS nearly fiftten im hes in height, and twelve 
wide and with the salver, weighs niarly seven 
pounds Ihi design of the chisel work is simple 
and elegant and the woikmansliip very*hne We are 
especially pie ised with the simple bicvity ol the uaerip- 
tion, which isiiiseiibed withina wreath,sustainedby^a lyre 
and a music-b ok, open , on one of the pages of which are 
the first notes ofthe air i oinposi d by Mi Maederof Bos¬ 
ton, for the lines wiitten bv Mr Powei, m reference to the 
pri sent the inscription is nothing more than—" Preneoted 
to JosephanI Miiv Wood, by tbeir Boston fnends, as a 
remembriiici afki"! wish s Boston, Miss, L S. A., 
Ml) 8 , 18 o 4 , The eommittecch iiged with the piesenta 
tion consisted of ('ommodoie Elliott, I T. S Sullivan, 
Thomas Power, Nathimel Gieeiij and John Preston, 
Esquires ibe vase was pieseuteu on Monday, the 
twenty sixth of May. ^ 

Qdecn El iBABSTTi —In he'evasive answers to tberCom- 
mons in reply to thiir petitions to her ipajesty to marry, 
she has employed an energetic woid “ Weie I to tell 
you that laid not mean tomarty,I might say less that I 
did inu od, and wi re I to tell yomilbat I do mean to mai • 
rv, J might sav more than it is proper for yon to know , 
therefore 1 give you an answer, Antuerlest * — D’ltraeh. 
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POEtRY AND PKOI^E. 

BY CAPTAIN M'NAOHTtSN. 

It may be worth our while to enquire, especially 
as enquiry will do no good, into the cause and 
nature of t^e fiict that Editors of Literary Periodi* 
cals lift up th^r voices, and cry aloud, for prose 
contributions; and care less for poetical ones, in 
the long run, <0* 4 aking one with another:—that 
is to say, A’s piece of poetry may be better than B’s 
piece of prose s but out«f a dozen articles of each 
staple, there will be a far greater number of ptose 
than of verse ones arpeptable to the graciousness 
and acumen of the propitiated reader. Now a man 
may be a much less e.vpert diver than what the 
writer of those good articles on Swimming evident¬ 
ly is ; and yet dive deeply enough into this matter 
to discover the cause of the asserted preference. 
It is this: got only is the greatest projiortion of 
periodical poetry (so to use the word) of “ low de¬ 
gree" in the scale of genius; but mediocrity in 
poetry, unlike mediocrity in prose, is abhorred of 
the Grods, and is utterly unpardonable by mortal 
perusers. Further more, even as to good poetry:— 
It cannot be appreciated, as good prose can, by any 
but poetically souled readers; and besides, it can 
be neither so succinct, nor so uninterrupted, as a 
medium for narrative, as prose can; and for all 
thei|p, and more, reasons combined there ever will 
be, as there ever have been, twenty pleased, or at 
least contented, readers of prose, to one devoted 
fieruser of the gentler composition. Prose too, is, 
in master hands, flexible enough for any purpose ; 
but poetry is nut; and prose is on the whole, more 
easy to write than poetry, though Don Pope said 
not, in his reasons for versifying the Essay on Man. 

It 18 not, then, to be marvelled at, that the kings, 
whom 1 have referred to, under their other name of 
Editors, place a higher value upon unmetrical con¬ 
tributions, Chan upon those which are endued with 
the qualities of rhythm and rhyme ; nor yet is it to 
be wondered at, that the latter should be poured 
upon tium in greater quantities than tho former; 
for all writers being, by constitution, ambitious, it 
foUaws that most of them endeavour to achieve the 
more difficult ente^rise, in which, because it is 
the more difficult, it is also not to be wondered at 
that they grenerally fail—and hence are logically ac¬ 
counted for the multifanoua rejections on the part 
of English Editdb, of "A. B.” “Tyro;” "A young 
musa:" “ Anna;" and a number more—not like 
awans of any color—and the many entreaties of 
D L. R. for* prose contributions to the Beitffal 
AntmU. Being a poet himself, he does not pre¬ 
tend not to value- we genuine article r but being, 
unfortunatelyK w good-natured eort of Editor, ne 
often gives a nook to certain specimens of the time- 
fut craf^ which noriiing short of their being the 
compositions of the Ri^t Honourable the Gover¬ 
nor General of India in Council ought for a mo¬ 
ment to induenee him iu dtwsing up in type. 

f , 




Even in ffiis latter case, theig|l should be limita to 
the insertion of such high emanations,* whether in 
prose or verse. Thus;—if I were Editorbf the 
Bengal Annual, the Orient Pearl, the Oriental Ob¬ 
server, or the lAterary Gazette, or of all of them 
togcj^her ; I should make it a Mede-and-Per- 
siaA law to insert every thing with whid^ tniffht 
be favored by the time-being Governor wneial in 
Council, provided it were not more than one year 
old, and nad never appeared, within that time, in 
any great British or Irish Periodical: but I do so¬ 
lemnly declare I should put forth my Annual, or 
Gazette, omamen ted with blank spaces, mther than 
fill up with the kind of poesy which one sometimeg 
sees embellishing every one of our Indian Literariee. 
Any reader of this who happens to be blandly dis¬ 
posed, is welcome to class my own effusions high 
among the foregoing vituperated lots; and if he bo 
in a mood, or temperament, exceedingly bland in¬ 
deed, he may avail himself of Jt to class also kis own 
(if any) even higher than mine in the same immor¬ 
talising roll, but let that turn out as it may, I do 
hereby most nobly and overtly protest a^inst any 
more of Mr. T. B. Macauley’s compositions being 
raked out of by-gono home publications, ana 
laudatively criticised, or republished, here. I sh^ 
explain why I make this protest, and then it will 
be found to be in no spirit of depreciation; but 
upon a sound and wholesome principle, to prevent 
what would at last prove the catastrophe of prosti¬ 
tution of criticism, and a lowering of tho literary 
character; which ought to leave all direct and 
indirect flummery towards people in power, to 
political admirers, or assiduous place hunters. In 
a late* Literary Gazette there was republished, 
from a two year-old Friendship’s Offering, a ballad 
called the Armada, and stated to be the work bf 
Mr. T. B. Macauley. 

Now I do allege (deny it all who choose) that 
whether that Ballad were the production of a 
Member of the Supreme Council of India, or of 
the youngest Cadet at a half batta Station, I 
should praise it, as I hereby do, as one at the 
most spirited, and truly poetic fragments of the 
same nature, that I have any where seen. I equal 
it to the best of Lockhart's Ballads (though it 
would not be the worse for oii| or two verbal im¬ 
provements of epith^s ; such as/air, or some like 
phrase, instead of “ gay liliea”—word gnUzf,^ 
besides, occurring a little higher up— and one or 
two more the same naturefl and I am only 
surprised how the man who could have so nobly 

* Late, Uiat ie, to me, at U>ia areeeat tinei Imt *** 

oldbefm Uieee remarlut can ba laid beforo tin toader. Haw- 
em, we unftirtunate, and exuibeatad, %p oouattf paoMO 
mult be idlowed reaaonable time to utter eur MgaeowM 
whaterer to done iu the metropolto, with wfaleh toXar* to 
any wbeconaeraed. Should any mora each uawesto tome- 
mediatelymnwar,the p^dpleor myMyealttoa WtotoW 
aaually to ttm; M that eoma tott el sannu iw wjsw 

the repetition cannot then nppear ia eMie»iq |gS» 
eAteied beftm we get out Bart Mnwtar ee lloIsrnTA.^^’.j. 

t But emeiaUy one bad, bad, airf WtoJvajJJBluiaUd 
epithet, which the auUurto hereby Onplorudto rtttoto rtto 
to fiirtWt a hoary qeantity orchancter e» UT*™ “■ • 

tnn htotoriaa. He oaya 

•• Prom aU the battwiee sfihe Xewr Btol'A toad tetos 

QlAnri" 
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•nog oar glorious ssMPBB kadem,*— the b«n- 
nes of our pridecould ever have poIiUeally 
countenanced tiie aet who exalted, tn their pro> 
cessions, the tri*e2lor to a nearei equality with it 
thin the result of battle ever sanctioned —but 
this IS no place for controversial politics, which 
at any rate, I b i\ * almost wholly discarded 
Praise enough 1 hi\' given to that btUad, and on 
the )ttstice thereof I itake, such as it is, my criti¬ 
cal repgte, and it c iiiiiot, therefore, be in impeach 
meat of the Editor’s julginent, that I find fault 
with Its repuhlicstion now Moreover I declare I 
Jiave no design, and no feeling of desire, to attri¬ 
bute the act to unbecoming flittery ,—^but how 
came it to be overlooked when th’ Fnendihip’s 
Offering for 1833 first ariived in India, an 1 when 
Mr Macauley was not our legislative inrsnlier of 
Coanullf Upon this principle, wlut deal of 
repnblication there would have been, if George 
Canning had come to reign over us '—and well 
It IS for Loid Willia n himself that he never com- 
tnitted rhyme m lus bojish da}s, to have it cast 
up to him now, in his maturity, by bad foe, 

sShmu I boldly alloj^o that fooi ontcicd not the stout 
bearti of England on tlut mLinarabk ocbuioa it -vim a I tr 
AtfRireat leeiin^ that swallod the bioaat ot our noblo Quei-n, 
as the i^s down tut rvnks of htr aimy, and declartd tu thiui 
that sho<cbought U' liulsoqrii that I'arma should presume to 
profhna the roulm she weiusd and the lespmsive ae 
Llalas of that gallant multlt tdt. re obhoiug the pioud scnti 
ment, wtera nat the duatea ol a biiveu spint Nay, tho 
whole vout of thi Ball Id usblt contridibts the assertion and 
the very next lino d nob - tht laisteubo ot an opposite sonse 
tioh, so that 1 thmlL. thb d atibh wis modollbd on lludibras s 
diLtum — 

" One fn retiie ml one fin rhyme, 

1 think s sulliLiiut at a timi. 

It nay not bo tat y to raikotheroqairi.1 emendation with 
out altorinj the whole bO iplot but bottbi to ciosb it alt>,,o 
ther (It boi ig paid) aurplussjo, at any rab. as the baiino i s 
loar isyost prarioiuly m nuoiied) thii have it stand as it 
IS By my haiidouib it i poetol Bess sown timb had indited 
tiuh a phias., h wiill htvb stoii altii bhuibb ot a bix on 
tlie ba from th Riyil Hail u hbaity at Ibast is the one 
Its nmnittbeiivU bestowed ua Lssbx 


* 1 do not know upon what auth irity a baniier is male 
remthlnb mire oaptually herb, wht re the Lion is so pionai 
nanUy, and propbily putioiib os tbe uatioual dorioe All 
our writois, whbthor in veisb or piosw have agreed to make 
It neuter sailors aloiio seemiu,, to tiilriUab ta» rule in 
tavorofthe male gbulei, by baltiuj ou of u ir busi.as a 
Juck'lim Stan laid that wared orei the expiring Wolte 
AbBieromblvi Nelson, and Moore, hai been dtsenbed us it, and 
the flag that “ foi a tiiouauud years has brav d the battle and 
tht breeso —the meteor dag of buglaud—has not been eon 
Tin tod by the Foot into a le niwii a tieiu Iho offleer who 
earvtes %o colours is eallod an Losigii,//1»» the oolours, 
vhtob oould harilly b , il they were coiiiideroj femmme—an 
isnsign bemo, with us at least (though it is too hot tor him 
to bo Slgiuferous) the opening blossom of tho male bud bailed 
a Oadet—anl oroii the Freneh hagUs waio nerer describoit 
ae she«, wh-n tli ii froqueat eaptures were noted m the 
Feninsiuai de^tehss, and lu tho irtaiJte of Waterloo An 
eagle, in the Homau tongue, uo doubt was feminine but 
tpery, lot I bare no immediate moons ot referenbo Wbie tho 
Boman bigles usaully boustdered sol Dip into txsar, or 
ladtus, and see 


( Had he, now, on turning orti soma former Calcutta The 
oaurus of litciaturo, l^hbld a liiu Isj ur brioque on hu liag 
mant, hb might haToyusdy bans dbred it a gbuuinb tribute to 
bia poetioal iiierit —a fouiiug he bauuot pussibl] be imbned 
with apfr, though the abstrubt mtiit is as grbat as b.fin, It 
1, orDli RorRC C oi any o h r initial of a small, un 
Inflnwitiat, Famussiau, wore to soo ous of pm piobos thus 

"-—^As-ioug many, out of a Loudou woik, we might 

'“‘‘We the Sblectiou to the ciitibs ainbOiu opinion 
^od the mead for wimt othor pesiible motiro 
Bat in this base 1 dafy it to be equally gran 
rapbkt my bonnotlon that it was the e loot of 
Iqn ot the piete and that the notice is merited 
erronth hour, prorided thort wad no former 
of (wmwiug the same It a tor the a^pendence 
that 1 hW thus auuotts ahd indd^dtnoe whieh 
influo«ee of politics, wealth, m 3 other citbum 
re BtaBOst bMt to huglaud Foil ell that 1 bare 
s Mr - Bill JiCbume a ragolar Mlitnbutar, and 
•I u apphw on tht stiteni ol IuUm lUegaturo 



or woree friend Good mracious me'—when I 
become the military Mei^er of Council' '—but 
it be vilders me to thinly of it—especially as it is 
not, by^iny means, impossible Well, then, it 
may be seen at once, and no offence to any one, 
why 1 piotest against this kind at resusLitation 
It will take both a dtal of time and a deal of rotym 
b^foid all Mr Macauley’s Edinburgh Review Ar- 
tides, and Parliamentary speeches, can be repbb- 
lislied (pity It was not thought of when ha was 
mere!} Secretary to the Board of Contnnil') and 
as tew of them evince so much genius as the bal- 
lad, and as all of them have rather more of smart¬ 
ness than of depth, it m ly not ba very agreeable 
t) us to haie them thus indicted,—wherefore I 
again piotest against the piancqiU of the thing, 
while 1 justify and applaud D L Rs selection, 
as a matter of pure litTary ta>te • It he can get 
any MSS fro u the same uarter, and of equal 
poetic merit, let him be happy and thankful, for 
It will do honor and grace to his pages, even with- 
out the 1 irtue of the writer’s na>nc Noi need Mr 
M be loat i to relax fro ii odit lal labours, fof some 
dalliance with the muse, for a to idne»s for poetry 
never yet did a man’s mind any injuij A greater 
lawyer than ever he will be, if he legislate fir even 
fifty years, and that is, or was, Blackstonk, not 
only loved the muse, but conlessed his tond, re¬ 
luctant delay in finally parting with her, for a 
matriinoni il alliance with the black Grace of law, 
and truly does Walter Savage Landor (therein a 
civilised, rather than a savage, Lindoi) siy that 
“ poetry opens many smrcea of tenderness, that 
he for ever m the lock without it ” And it does 
so, not only in the rock of the water's heart, but 
in that of the reader’s likewise, foi many a chord 
IS struck by a line of teise which till that moment 
had never i ibrated at all, or only m discordance 
'fhe misfortune, for leaders and Editors, is that 
authors, especially young authors, e&jiecially me¬ 
diocre young authors, especially aloum-entered 
mediocre young authors, love better to behold 
ihemelvea in printed poesy than m printed prose, 
and, besides, the human heart is, when in the 
freshness of youth, at least, almost naturally poe- 
tical, and it h is a thousand thoughts and aspira¬ 
tions which It feels are inexpressible in oidmary 


* Noth bt thb EmroR—We noticed tho Frietidthlpt 
O feeing lot 1S1) in the L ttrary Gazette for January irth 
of the oasie yeir, but we apologized for making our ex 
tracts at random as sra bad not had time to peniaa the 
work with care In our hurried aUnce at the contents Mr 
Macauley s poem oscapad us A Iriend brought it to our 
notioe atior that gentleman s arriral in thia country We 
then transferred it to our columns for two reasons in the 
hrst place b'Hsause we appreciated its intrinsic beauty, and la 
the second place because the arriral of Mr Macauley gave a 
peculi ir interest to his prodnctioiu in the eyes of the fiMiatt 
Lommunity 

We are not at all shamed of ourmotiTos If wo oould 
put a window to our breast on this occasion our leaders 
should be rary welcome to a peep into the intcnor At the time 
the late Bishop H her came to India spi^imcns of his poetry 
waie also republished in the Lialcutta rbnodicals from a si 
milar cause When a famr us personage comes amongst us 
and tekrs nprominrnt place in our society wc bocome tespeci 
ally inteiested in his sayings and doings But it is not only 
high place connectej with high rdputatien ^at occasioni this 
teehng If a hair dresser or a plough boy or a tailor with a great 
Kuropaanraputation tor literary genius were to visit Indmwe 
shonld undoifoledly give a fresh and particular attention to hw 
writings and be eager to revive us daims te general ad 
miration by laying speumens of hts latent before our 
readeis 

This appears to us so natural md so muOh in the common 
coona of thiaga that we never dreamed for a memeat that 
we ehould have hoen suspected of a want of Indepeadenoa 
bom the aimple fact of our quonag Unthout comment a few 
versos of a man of genius who had Jnqt rnebed oar shores. 
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prose; and which yet it is incapable of clothing in 
the languagt of poetry, though not wanting in Uie 
conception .—like the mitus of children, which 
think much that the tongue cannot adeynately^i 
utter, and so much of which gushes forth at the 
sparkling and speaking'eyes. It is these lame and 
impotent attempts amich have most tended to 
'bring minor poetry, at all events, into disrepute; 
and if their appearance cannot be avoided in the 
majority of even English Periodicals, where an 
EJitor’s choice is so independent and e.xtensive; 
how, alas! can they be suppressed in India, where 
“ take and be thankful” is the accompanying ex> 
hortation! 

There is yet another reason why poetry for 
periodicals is more abundantly supplied than prose. 
A piece of (loetry may be written without the labor 
ot inventing a plot; a single thought, a solitary 
incident, will suifice for a piece, either good, bad, 
or in lilfereiit, according to the iiowers of him, her, 
or it, into whose head the thought may come, or to 
whom the incident may occur. But a prose con¬ 
tribution must be, almost always, an essay or a 
tale; for sentiment alooe will nut do fur it; and 
neither an essay nor a story, to be good for any 
thing, is so easy a matter to perpetrate, as the 
dunce of a reader to whom it appears to be run oiT 
su glilily. ii very apt to conceive. But how in iny 
happy and beautiful ideas >are there occasionally 
gliding into, and through, every contemplative 
mind—being at the same time poetical—which 
could neoer be expressed in pure or sober prose so 
as to convey half the delight to tlie reader that he 
othenvisc experiences from their perusal. Burns’s 
address to the little mouse, or to the wounded 
hare, could not even by itself, have been su sweet¬ 
ly conveyed tu us through the agency of prose ; 
and Hume and Sir James Mackintosh might have 
laid their historic heads together fur a twelve- 
monUi, and not then, nor in any other given 
period, have presented us with so vivid, and elo¬ 
quent, a picture of the effect of the Armada’s re¬ 
ported advent, as Mr. Macauley has done in the 
splendid ballad herein before adduced. Well, 
then; when such conceptions are engendered in 
the said contemplative miiid, its most natural eifurt 
is to cast it forth to the swinish multitude in the 
pleasant form of a pearl-poetic-negligec; which 
the said multitude are only too prone to receive iii 
butagmntiM kind of manner, on discovering (here¬ 
in dineriugTrora both the domestic and the jungle 
hogs) that the pearls have not emanated from the 
genuine oyster ; but are only imitations of that 
animal’s secretion, pretty enough to look at, but 
of no use to any body but the owner, and not of 
any^emarkable degree of utility even to him. Yet 
the original idea may have been as lofty, or as 
beautimlly simple, as any that arose in the breast 
of Milton, or of Burns, while thinking of melan¬ 
choly, or of the “ timorous beastie” whose rural 
domicile the ploughs^re had destroyed ; only it 
had injustice done to its beauty by the unskilful¬ 
ness of the artist who transmitted it into language; 
and, like man)Pa good story, got marred m the 
relatiou. On perceiving this mishap, the writhing, 
agonised. Editor to whom the effusion is sent, either 
exclaims with the voice of a Stentor, or breathes 
in a murmur so gentle that it requires the aid 
of the whisperinig gallery of St. Paul’s to enable 
the contributor to Mar turn, that it is unworthy of 
a place in hie faetidioos columne; or, that it is 
ve^ pretty, indeed, bat that he ie at present over¬ 


loaded with accepted poetry, and would prefer n- 
prose article from the same giftqd jien: or, worat 
of all, he inserts the composition in a relenting* 
hour, and insures to himself the anathema of tiie 
maltreated subscriber. It is true, there may b» 
such a thing (present company always politely 
excepted) as a lame article even m prose; 
but still prose never limps as poetry often does; 
and until the march of intellect shaH have ad¬ 
vanced so many mental leagues as to alter *’ eivsting 
circurasUnces” so completely that the immense 
majority of readers shall be Athenian-like judg¬ 
es of classical cumpositioa, and turn away from . 
an iH-written article with as great a sense of dis¬ 
gust as thst with which the tace, and indeed the 
whole person, of Monsieur Ude would be averted 
from a Chlculta Bupperuntil then, 1 say, the 
mass of peop e for whom a literary Editor unwea- 
riedly caters, will think as highly of very indifferent 
proseas of very different poetry; and the d|raand for 
prose will continue to bo propuitionately greaton the 
part of munarchs who reign over the Press. Yet* 
shall poetry tiow in upon them, for their sms, as con¬ 
stantly as Horace (if it was lloravp) told the clown 
that the river would continue turoll onto all eternity; 
and 1 hereby proclaim my entire willingness to 
wager the extremely long odds of this identical arti¬ 
cle, in its intellectual value, itgain,t all the General 
Orders issued since the tima ot the Marquis of 
Hastings, that both D. L. Jtichardson, and W. 
Kirkpatrick, liie Editors of the two Calcutta Annu¬ 
als, will declare that in spite of all their most zeal¬ 
ous endeavours to procure plenty of good prose 
articles for their respective books, they have each 
received as much rhyme as would overflow their 
tomes though prosaic contributions were indig¬ 
nantly rejected. Happy are they who can com¬ 
mune with their readers equally well in either form 
ot speech; and who can give to every thought the 
garb must appropriate to its particular nature; 
Look at William and Mary Howitl (I only wish I 
could heartily forgive the latter, even for her 
beauty’s sake, for baling once left out a whole line 
of my own, in correcting a proof sheet of a Helico¬ 
nian gem) how deliglitfully they write, m either 
guise, of fields, and flowers, and all nature’s love¬ 
liness ; and look also at Elia; and, in prose parti¬ 
cularly, look at Leigh Hunt when “ babbling of 
green fields;” and at the delightful introdMtory 
stanzas of Scott, in several of his glorious Poems, 
addressed to his dearest friends, and expressing a 
thousand tendernesses and sympathies for which 
the best prose would have been ” all too rude 
and look how beautifully Muir (the Delta of Black¬ 
wood) pours out the thoughts which, in minds so 
attuned, the sight, or the memory, of the delicious 
wall-flower faileth not to give birth; and look at * 
L. E. L. in her homage to violets, and her happy 
utterance of fine and delicate thoughts in her 
very original prose stories in the first Book of 
Beauty; and look at the many more similarly gift¬ 
ed people who are living, and who have lived, and 
again let us exclaim happy are they who can clothe 
their sentiments in either verse or prose, agreeable 
to read; and whose brains are not tormented by 
excellent ideas struggling in vain for proAialgation 
as Addison’s were when as Secretary of state, he had 
to indite a Latin epistle of an ofiicial cast, and was 
superseded in the employment, no| for want of 
knowing what to say, but to* not being able to say 
it tnth equal fluency and eleganro 1 Thus it coraeth 
to pass that even clever and inspiredmen are aware 
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• of conceptions vhieh tbey cannot describe in each 
manner as to satisfy themseWes < but the latter pe< 
(Culiarity is not in operation with the small poet 
whom Editors abnor; for he always satisBes him* 
self, even if his success should extend no further: 
andif he happen to lucubrate upon a rose, and 
commit bis pensive meditations to ink, he will be 
■insularly delighted with the power of IBs effusion. 
Now an article in prose has not this virtue, where¬ 
with to be its own exceeding great reward to the 
ready writer; for we do not pore over our prosy 
emanations with that pelting sort of luath-to-part 
r affection with which we read and re-read our poetic 
ebullitions before we commit them to the tehder 
mercies of a Etepsire Editor, or the yet tenderer 
handling of some maleficent Printer who cries 
havoc, and lets loose the dogs of errata on our 
darling composition. Again, therefore, it is no 
wonder that poetry is more rife than prose' in the 
baiaam bqx attached to every literary periodical; 
^and that the doomed Editors thereof should in 
‘England shiver, and In India perspire, with ap- 

{ irebension as they desperately tear open each fast 
ollowing bundle of pabulum which arrives in their 
sanctum. Alas, poor poetry! for in addition to 
the advantages already enumerated on the side of 
prosot even its own regular professors are easily 
seduced into Abandoning it fur the rival sister; so 
that an admired poet is soon allured to try his 
powers upon a novel or a tour! Every good poet 
IS a good prose writer;—a rule to which I am not 
aware of any exception;—but as the reverse hold- 
eth by no means good, and as the majority of rea¬ 
ders have not poetry in their souls, it follows, over 
and over again, that even middling prose will he 
to them mure acceptable than excellent verse. An 
individual of that majoritv will sail the ocean, 
travel the continent, beholil the heavens, and yet 
nut be conscious of any overpowering emotion of 
admiration or delight, arising from the magnifi- 
eence or the loveliness of the nature which he sur¬ 
veys :— 

A primrose by the fountain's brim, 

A yellow primrose is to him,— 

And it ik nothiug more I” 

and accordingly the most inspired of poets could 
never succeed in exciting any sympathy in 
such matter of fact sensoriums. No doubt a great 
manp* male readers will prick up their amazing 
longitude of ears in ntter amasement at what I can 
possibly have to say about a daisy, and yet 1 have 
a good deal to say about it; or rather a good deal 
to say which was once suggested to iny mind w'hile 
thinking of the pleasant places in whicn that *' wee 
modest, crimson-tipped flower” used to raise its 
cheerfol countenance:—^in thinking upon them 
while I was far, far, away from them all,—^Iioiling, 
broiling, stewing, and trickling, beneath the fierce¬ 
ness of an Indian sun, ** all in a hot and copper 
iky;” and while three fourths of those who deign¬ 
ed to think about me at aU, imagined, in their 
dmrity, or their sapience, that I was hatching 
"prewup mischief.” 

MUSINGS ON DAISIES.* 

Thsdsltyrf the daity!—l long to see again, 

That sweet and unubuusive fiower, upon my native plain. 
With It how often have 1 wreath’d a cofonal, to deck 
The' braw' of seme young maiden,, pr a garland fat her 
neck t • , ^ , 

A boyish and a priith love, but not withqut its fued, 

If a nval braid, was chosen, or if I another yrao’d! 

• Kmr pUbliShacl, in the ftOI sense of tbc woMr, for the ftnt 
dme—but 1 hope net for the last. 


Yet food and light of heart would we to some wild buw- 
eret steai. 

Unscath’d by all the bUtei|r grief maturer love must feel. 

The dei^rl the daisy !-an exile's dower of home, 

Which most of all recalls our hearts, though lur our foot- 
fcteps roam. 

We see the rose and violet beneath un eastern aky, 

And the briar and the wall-flow’r sweet will sometfines, 
glad the eye; 

And blosaoms the harebell bine, and primrose^pale, 
there be, 

And the perfume of the hawthorn sheds the scented bau- 
bool tiee: 

But the banish’d man would liefer view the dyUy white 
and small, 

The time-mark oi his boyish life of pureness, than them all. 

The daisy ! the daisy enameller of the green ! 

The sward hath nought of magic pow’r where thou art not 
ita Queen. , 

A brighter bud, and fragranter, may decorate the ground. 

But the heart—the heart—no home con own, wbe.ethou 
art never found. 

We've here no meadow's silken grass, where we might love 
to lie, 

And likten to the cnckoo’s note, or stremlet purling by; 

Oh! cheerless is the wandeier’s lot, in alien jands to 
dwell; 

He comes, and bears no welcotfic said : he goes, and no 
farewell !• 

The daisy! the daisy!—when 1 was but a boy. 

And e'er I knew enough of grief iny gladness to alloy: 

I little deem'd the hour would come, when 1 could blithe¬ 
ly yield 

The hopes of worldly fortune for one daisy-dotted field. 

But bright was life’s bonaon then, and how iny spirit 
long'd. 

To snap the lein that checked me yet, and throng where 
others throng'd! 

To run the race which manhood runs, o'er ocean, mount, 
and plain,— 

Oh! would 1 had the daisied knoll, and thoughtless life 
again ! 

The daisy ! the daisy !—spring's longest-living child ! 

Thou cali'kt to niiud the hours when yet the heart was 
undefil’d; 

When bounding o’er the fragrant fields, with feet that 
lightly sped. 

Thy small, elastic, stem would rise unipjur'd from our 
tread; 

When flying on the spirit’s wings, we knew nor grief nor 
cate. 

But deem’d the world a paradise, and all within it fair; 

How many a sear’d and weary man, in crime or sadness 
steep’d, 

A harvest little thought of in that daisy time, hath reap’d! 


The daisy 1 the daisy!—oh, may my lot lie yet. 

To see it grace the happy plains my heart doth not forget! 
To see it wreath'd by other hands, as sinlesoand as young. 
As mine were when its buds, to deck some Pen form, I 
strung! 

To hear their burst of ringing glee, as o’er the meads they 


stray. 

And think my own war loud as tbeir’s, my spring-time 
mood as gay; .... * . 

When with the merry lark I rose, the linnet s nest to seek. 
And the carmine-tin’ing kiss of morn was lavish’d on my 
cheek ! 


From this the reader, who has been already 
pourtray^ in the act and attitudb of elevating and 
pointing his elongated ears, in doubtful ai)^ anti¬ 
cipating wonderment regarding what there teas to 
say in connection with the lowliest floweret of the 
fiud, may learn that, on a like principle as beau¬ 
tiful glass is made out of even unattractive sand, 
so ple a si n g ideas may be derived fiom ord inary and 
generally neglected weeds, or from buds scarcely a 


• This Una is formad of too basntlfol • Uwught for me to 
spovopriatc It, farther than 1 have dona by Tendering it into 
poOUe motrei wMbent an aeknowleitoaeet ^ am Indebted 
to It to a moomfUl obaervatian oonbuned in that most agree- 
abie of all Joumaluad touri—the Diary of an InvaUd. 
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deffree superior to ii;eed8, in man’s prosaic estima¬ 
tion. I do not at all deny the probabitity of a 
very modest person’s b^tHf afraid to write upon 
any thing which had already received aifcmment 
from ^e fervid pen of Boras t but in 'the first 
place, I do not set up as being a person of that 
description; and, in the next place. Burns was not 
himself the first Poet, any more than I shall be the 
iasA, attracted by the unpretending daisy;—which 

is, indeed, a piece of poetic property common to all 
worshippers of the rural muse, who are only for¬ 
bidden to trespass on their precursor’s thoughts, as 
elicited by its virtue, acting on their own peculiar 
frame of mind and situation at the mothent. The 
daisy was my favorite wild flower before I knew 
that such a person as Robert Burns had ever ex¬ 
isted : and I experienced as young and as vivid a 
delight in’again beholding it, silver-specking the 
meadows, and the green slopes of the hedge, the 
other day in England, as I used to have on seeing 

it, the first thing, on the glowing morn of some 
sunshiny holiday, unembittered by the ferule or 
the l|,the birch of the fasA;-ma8ter. But, next to 
tlie amiable desire of eratifyiiig myself (and, upon 
uecasion, some onr besido) which desire, and not 
that of fame, has ever been the origin of all iny 
rhyming deeds; i write the foregoing kind of 
sentiment for the solace of only poetic-minded 
people: 

“ And if their gentle spirit love the strain, 

JCmmgli fbr.me; tliuugh midst the louder thrung, 

Few may be louud to prize, or Imten to it loiig." 


THE NOVICE. 

•* Get Ihi’c to a Nunnery ” -Shahipeure, 

Vespers o'er, yet llie content bell 
Lltris IN suleiiiii sound 
’Tis a wdiiiiiig knell, like a mystic spell 
kllluig the air aiouiid; 

And slowly tolls tiie sacristan, 

OiL)-liaii d and blind, a feaitul man :— 

\\ ithin iiei gloomy cell 

'1 lie gentle Novice tieiiiblmg stands. 

And o'er her p.iiiiled iiiKsdi sighs ; 
iiut hei thoughts ate lioiii it straying 
And icdis die 111 her deepHilue eyes. 

And clasped are her small white hands 
])e]cctidly m pi dying : 

All uncoutm d, her golden hair 
In linglets lulling on hei breast 
Wbicb pants with love or canker'd care 
I'umulluously opprest— 

^e looks bom the casement’s giddy height 
Upon the scene below 
The waving trees m the stai-lit night 
And river’s rippling flow : 

And wistfully she gazes rouna 
List’ning to catch the laintest sound 
Like sculptur’d image of despair 
So beautiful, yet sad her air. 

Rosine’s young heart is purity 
Clear as her crystal rosary. 

Yet Uie abbess has Sent 
With all speed to the good St, Leu 
And the abbot and friars two 
Arrive in wonderment. 

Wit^ the vast lefectory 
They sit with elder sisteis three 
With bees of dole and fearful trouble 
And the lady Abbess stem and pale 
Coven her figure with her veil 
Which ege has bent so nearly double. 

The sister Maud, with nose so red. 

And eyes upturn'd in saintly he^, 

Thinks their pretty tinful daughter 
Skeuld morti/y on breed end water. 


*' Tie weree thaa a Turk or a Hindoo s 
" To tit et a youag maiumOuig 
* With her white nand out o’window 

“ Hw time and his senses becuiling ; 

'* And then such scented billet-doux 
*' Uearu sad Harts, so vastly stupid 
“ Seal’d with a horrid naked Cupid." 

Reading a perfum’d billct<tioux 
A Clime m scarlet and quite nev^ 

Says Tabitha with neck awry * 

So shocks me 1 could almost cry i • 

Forty beads each morning fasting 
Will teach the Novice lesson lasting; 

And Ursula, her eye-brow^ knitting, 
kindly suggests a midnight whipping; 

Slowly the Abbess »i eiicc broke 
As leaning on her ci uich she spoke: 

Opr gentle pious sisters three, Y 

l.ikc Faith and Hope and Charity, > 

Have counserd well an I dai'itily ; y 
We’ll therefuie call oui nauglitv child 
And tell her of the Penance mild. 

The Novice was call’d, but did nSt appear. 
And the messenger nun return’ll in fear. i 
I'iie beautiful girl' She is far away 
But whither, ah whither' 1 may not say ; 

Yet how sh' escap’d, the sister truly told 
By a laddei oi rope lor a Ring of Gold. 

EaNEST. 


EAST INDIANS. 

(Concludedfrom the Gasette qfilst February.) 

What ought the generality of Eait Indint at pre~ 

sent to do in order to iinjirooe their condition f 

Since iny last I hare had an upiiortiinity of 
Gonvcrsiiin with Mr. L. B. D—-o, a you.y man 
who hag actually put in practice the pl.m I nro- 
pose. With a small sum of money, the divi¬ 
dend of one of the Agency houghs, he has purchased 
a property consistin;; of about 5 bi;;r^alis situated at 
a place called Gure/ta, a little beyond Balli,;un;(e 
and about three miles from the GovcrnmiMit houie. 
lie has there a small pucka house, and is tryin;^ a 
variety of fannins? Hchemes, many of which, he as¬ 
sures me, have already turned out profitable, so much 
so that he has been led to en;;ra;{e tp-ound upon ieara 
or periodical lease for the purpose of extending his 
operations. I have not however been fortunate 
enough to obtain from him the particulars of his 
plan, the publication of them he thinks* would 
be premature at present. He however assures rao 
that ground about his neighbourhood may be pur¬ 
chased at six or seven rupees the cottah, or hired 
at four rupees per biggah per annum. ^ Now this 
is considerably below th^h estimate I haVe given of 
the average price of ground in the suburbs. 1 
mentioned thirty rupees the cottah, and shewed thati» 
upon that rate a considerable improvement in one’s 
economy could be made. But here we have ground 
available four times cheaper than my estimate and 
within the distance I reckoned upon from the spot 
where the public offices are now concentrated. In 
fact, my imormer has adopted in regard to convey¬ 
ance precised the same plan I have recommended, 
with this diflmence, that instead of having Chris¬ 
tian neighbonrs to join him in his jaunt toaod froim 
his office, he is obliged to content himself with 
some Natives who reside in his neighbourhood and 
daily attend office. If the plan I recommend were 
to hie more generally adoptwl, Mr. O. night have 
companions more lixe himself who would render 
his slitort journey perhaps pleasanter. 
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1 have lived both in tba country and the town, 
and have invariably found a peculiar advantage in 
•the former, which I have hitherto omitted to men¬ 
tion. it is the characteristic of rural life that 
the different members of each neighbourhood are 
in ednie measure interested in the welfare of one 
another. They are generally acquaintances, and 
ready to assist one another when necesiSary. This 
naturally aAtes from the thinness of populatbn in 
the CQuqtry and from the manner of living of the 
few who form the neighliourhood being similar in 
many lespects. In the town the case is very 
< different. I may be a printer and my ne'ct 
door I) iglibour may be a cook : such dissimi¬ 
larity in the vocationscouldscarcelygenerate sympa¬ 
thy, nr load to friendship. Hence wo often find that 
ill ;jo lulous parts of a city, menliave lived cicvt door 
to each otlier for years without becoming acquaint¬ 
ed and without being in a capacity to render that 
help to (;^ch other wliich poets and moralists con¬ 
sider as essential duties of man in a social state. 
*1 confess this state of things cannot be changed; 
yet 1 may he permitted to point out the superior ad¬ 
vantages of a rural and friendly neighbourhood, 
and ttiose whom any particular vocation does not 
oblige to put ii|i in an unsocial neighbourhood may 
with advantage adopt my recommendation. 

1 shall now'proceed to notice some of the other 
particulars in which an East Indian of the mid¬ 
dling class may make a change for the better in 
his domestic economy. 1 have now before, me a 
a printed paper subscribed by hundreds of eminent 
medical nen iii England, with the celebrated Sir 
Astley (Juoper at their head, deprecating the use 
of all sorts of H|iii'ituous liquors as a common 
drink, and maintaining that they should be kept in 
families only as medicines. I would strongly re¬ 
commend the East Indians to follow their advice. 

I would have them banish from their tables 
this worse than useless article of expense. My.self 
and several others I know did some years ago mo¬ 
derately use wines and linuors at our usual meals, 
and considered them at tliat time as necessary for 
the support of life as food itself. We however did 
not continue long in that delusion, and habit has 
now made us so indifferent to this kind of perni¬ 
cious beverage that we seldom even think of wine 
whilst sitting at our family meals. Except on par- 
ticnlaf occasions water is the only beverage we 
have used, and can confidently say that not the 
least injury to health or inconvenience of any kind 
has attended a habit not generally adopted. If the 
use of spirituous liquors has been considered by 
the faculty as injurious to health in the cold cli¬ 
mate of England, howamuch more mnst it be 
BO under the burning sun of Bengal! Indeed the 
custom of the aborigines in this respect ought to 
teach us that wines and liquors are not the proper 
beverages for thiil country. None but the lowest 
class among them use it publicly, and the more 
respectable sort of people never indulge in it but 
privately as they would in any other forbidden and 
diagraceful act. The use of liquors was more pre¬ 
valent in England, when the English first came to 
this country than it is now. This practice of 
drinkiiig iS'fatt being banished from that country 
notonlyoy the silent workings of education and an 
improve state of morals, but al^ by the exertions 
of those prei^-worthy institutiuija, (he Temper¬ 
ance Societies. Drinking is one of those vicious 
customs of pur European ancestors, which I ob¬ 
served beti^ bas been adopted by us without due i 


reflection. We ought in this respect most as 
suredly to adopt the sober habits of the Natives of 
the country, ^nd give u|( the mischievous customs 
we hav^ learnt from our ancestors. 

But I may be told that a moderate use of wine is 
neither injurions to health nor expensive. I cannot 
really think in the very face of so many declara¬ 
tions of medical men to the contrary that even the 
moderate use of wines, particularly in this cUiUate, 
is free from injury to health, and as toitsexpensire- 
ness that can be determined only by the length of e ich 
man's pnrse. But will any oiie assure me that 
every member of his family, nay he himself, is so 
infallible as never tooyerstep the bounds of mode- 
Mtiun ill this respect, having the temptation conti¬ 
nually before him. I am ready to allow that there 
are many who could confidently say so; hut I 
must again remind the reader that I am not talk¬ 
ing of particular instances of happy disposition, 
but of the people in general, and in regard to them 
I think I am not far from the mark when I say 
that at least five out of every ten families could 
point to the ruin of some of its members arising 
from the inordinate use of wines and liquors. 
Then why not get rid of this pernicious expensive 
article from the table ? why not confine '.t to its 
proper place—the medicine chest f 

Tea is another expensive article in common use 
among East Indians of the benefits of which I have 
no instance except when I am disposed to burn the 
midnight oiland refuse the invitations of balmy slee]'. 
Having never been to England I cannot sjieak well 
as to the nature of its climate and the benefit which 
this cxcotic drug may do there; hut in this coun¬ 
try I know of no good which it docs, cxcejit what 
I have mentioned, be sides possessing medicinal 
qualities for the cure of certain indispositions. On 
the contrary I have heard many medical men 
declare tea to be a slow poison. Slow it certainly 
must he, for I have known very old people who have 
been using it from their youth. But it is certaiA'that 
in most constitutions it has had the effect of pro¬ 
ducing a nen'ous irritability without which the 
patient would no doubt have been much better in 
general health. Banish, then I say, this article 
also, to its propef place—the medicine chest, and 
when you nave done so you will find it carry 
along with it a variety of useless items of expense 
which but for this native of the celestial empire 
would never have been thought of. 

Besides these there are a great manymther items 
of table delicacies which in this climate are as 
pernicious to health as they are expensive; but 
regarding which particular observations cannot, 
within the limited space to which I must confine 
myself, be given. The management of all these 
matters must be left to the good sense of each 
individual, directec' by his peculiar circumstances. 

A few general remarks, however, may not be out 
of place, 'llie generality o( East Indians, as I 
have noticed in the beginning of' these strictures, 
are so fond of every thing European or Eqglish, 
and BO averse to every thing &nffatty, that one 
would suppose there was nothing ihad which be¬ 
longed to tne former and nothing good which was 
indigenous. This predilection in favour of Europe 
articles should be cheeked. Indeed if there is to 
be any predilection, independently of that which 
the nature or the quality of the thing may give 
rise to; it ought to ne in favour of the proonce of 
our own country. The contrary disposition ought 
therefore tube aeverely checked,aad a careful ecru- 




tiny mode ^ reifAti to the use of forei|'a 
nrucle on the table. All toat are e.t|^sive '(which 
of them are not?) and misuited tiii*the|climate 
o'lght to be given up as producing mislfaief to 
health as well as the purse. ^ There are very few 
points I believe, in which the disciples of Morison, 
. anil Moat agree with the gentlemen of the faculty. 
Bui 1 have conversed both with Mr. Gardner the 
Hygeist and several medical men on the subject, and 
have had the eatisf.iction to find that both parties 
agreed in condemning the use of salt and pickled 
jirovisign'^ imported from Europe, as highly perni¬ 
cious to health in this country. I know a mend of 
mine who is particularly fond of Perigord Pies 
and all sorts of Europe hermetically sealed dishes 
His wealth, it is true, prevents him from feeling 
the calls which these exotic luxuries make on his 
c\clieq'ierj hut he has, notwithstanding a very 
good natural constitution, often felt the bad effects 
of th '83 pernicious importations from the kitchens 
of Pails and Bordeaux, 'fhe varieto of good fresh 
an 1 w holeso-ne meat, fish, and fruits available 
e.t theMittercnt seasons of the year in this country, 
are, I should think, qtiite guffieient to sn]i|)ly the 
w'ants of our table. The attentive observer of 
the economy of nature uill easily discover that 
the wisdom of Piovidoncc lias abundantly supplied 
the inhabitants of every climate with that food 
which is most proper for its particular tempera¬ 
ture In our own country thi< wisdom is every 
w lieie app ireut. Ricc and wheat, the two articles 
of must permanent consumption in India, have 
each Its jiroper jiroviiice assigned. The former 
glows abundantly in Ueng.al and the south east Pix)- 
Vinees, the la.tei in provinces winch lie to the 
ii'Tth west of the chain of lulls that extend from 
Uajmalial westward acioss the Peninsula. The 
climate of Bengal .s veiy ililfeient from that of the 
countiy lying beyond this lange of hills, the 
peritfiiical winds which prevail in either are also 
diderent, and the physnal constitution of th" in¬ 
habitants accordiiigly differ. The jieople of Ben- 
g.d are a more delicate race than their connti}- 
incn of the Upper Provinces. We accordingly 
find rice agree better with the people of Bengal 
than the Chupdtee roty, or unleavened bread, the 
Usual food of the iiji-country people. Itidetd 
1 have known people of the Upper Provinces, 
when they have lived for some time in Bengal, 
cannot without injury to health make clmpdfee 
rofy their "common food: they are forced to 
use rice like the people of the country, whirh 
agrees with them well tvhilstthey continue to so¬ 
journ in Bengal. From tnese general hints eaeli 
individual may, if he chooses, drasv inferences which 
iii(|ht afford him some ground fur making a judi¬ 
cious reform in his domestic economy 
But I bear some of my readers exclaimwhat! 
will this stoic leave us nothing to enjoy ? N» 
wine, no grog, qo tM, no french delicacies? why 
w itiiout these our tables will be barren indeeif, 
and Sur desserts become a perfect desert. Condemn 
me not so soon, gentle reader! If I have deprived 
thee of luxurits I have pointed out the reasons 
which have induced me to do so. The alternative 
is between two evils, the mortification of acquired 
habits is painful 1 admit; but reflect well on all that 
I have said, and make thy choice. Besides my ad¬ 
vice may not suit particular individuals: these will 
of course pass it by unnoticed. What I have recom¬ 
mended is for the generality, and 1 am sure there are 
many who may profit by some of the hints I have 


taken the liberty Jo eubmit for their consideratioa 
Gome, f have heea' toUi object*to my pkn on Ae 
ground that folf can > command the th» 

1000 rupees I ipOke &t, for the purchase of groOnd 
and the commencesiiSiR ot operations. £et »M 
ask these, whether they caonot make a retrench¬ 
ment in some oif Ae auperfloities I have just 
pointed out? If they can,'! am sure itwl) not 
take them long to provide the meaA necessary 
for the gaining of the desiderated object. A per¬ 
son, resolved upon reform in such particulars as I 
have animadverted upon, can discover many means 
for, accomplishing his object. The fact is—the • 
chief objection to such frugal and sober changes 
lies not i<i the intrinsic difficulties with which they 
are hesel^ but in the want of resolution on the part of 
those who may vouchsafe their assent lo some of 
my propositions They should rather look to their 
own unbiassed judgment than to mo for the answer 
of such objections as I am now considering, and 
I have no doiiht they will he satisfied. , 

I am unfortunately not quite so familiar with the 
wardrebe and the toilet of the fair sex, as to pro¬ 
fane those sanctuaries with any detailed examina¬ 
tion, or advise them to adopt reforms m the fashion 
of theirdecorations But I must, before taking leave 
of this subject, ask their pejmission to offeraone or 
two general hints regarding it. It is chiefly upon 
the female branch of a familv tint the manage¬ 
ment or the reform of the details of domestic eco¬ 
nomy depends. It therefore behoves them to look 
into the management of their domestic con¬ 
cerns with the view to the permanent comfort 
of their families, and not to make every thing 
they can avail themselves of, subservient to their 
fancies and to the improvement of those charms 
with xvhich nature has so abundantly supplied 
them Were they to examine their wardrobes and 
toilets with an economical eye, I am sure they 
xvoiild easily discover many more superfluous 
and uselessly expensix’e exotic articles of dress 
and ornament than I have been able ^to find 
among the luxuries of the table. _ In the ar¬ 
ticle of jewellery I cannot help bringing one par¬ 
ticular to their notice. Their trinkets are for the 
most part made of such substances a8_ possess 
little or no intrinsic value. Their price is gene¬ 
rally owing to the high jiolish or the beauty of 
workinanshiji. They cannot therefore bft consi¬ 
dered as properly ax'ailabJe for more urgent pur¬ 
poses than decoration. They are composed gene¬ 
rally of pinchbeck, of coral, of mother o’pearl, of 
glass highly iiolished and curiously carved, and a 
variety of such things of little or no value except 
when expo->ed in the jeweller’s shop for the accep¬ 
tance of the giddy and the thought|pi8. The 
jewellery of the natives, on the contrary, consists 
chiefly of pure gold, and stones which possess in¬ 
trinsic and permanent value. They are at any time 
convertible into money: whilst they answer the 
purpose of ornament, they might be looked upon as 
real property. I do not mean to insinuate that our 
ladies should wear jewels made after the rude and 
clumsy fashion of the natives; but yet in making 
their selection from the jeweller’s assortment they 
may choose such as wouid realise some value at 
least whenever they might he necessitated or other¬ 
wise disposed to make use of them for the purpose 
of raising money. • 

In the subject of domestic economy adopted by 
East Jndians, the above are some points 

whicn have occurred to me as reqmi^ a reform. 
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and 1 have nibmitted mf tfao^h^ 
aminatioaViader the t* 

cal good maf fn>M If., 

fore give ne^il^r phftm * 
error that mignt' hiArie •notpMh nt 
There aw, hfti4e4*itfi«^pointi faoti|*jS_ ,, 
number of other parttcolaW in wnioh f 'i- 
might be effected with advantage, Out only Hi 
may be conffllered as sti icily within the range of 
domeathigcoaomy, but also in other departments of 
life. These I should like to see treated by abler 
hands than mine, vet I in.iy, on some future occa- 
•sion and when better prepared for it, enter ugon 


them. 


M. 


SIrtiflea. 


THE LAST DA\S OF POMPEII. 

• - 

Bu the Author nf " Pelham," “ PuifeHe Aram,” tfe. 3 noU, 
12»io. Loiidm, lU^. Bentley. 

It wa. b(neath the kiniJIiiig ski(->, whose warmth ism 
the roluurtil (leatioiis—itwis amid that huned eity, to 
whose reiuams sni h ri alitv has bei ti given, that Mr lliil- 
wer tiaied the Liut Ouv’i’/ Pompeii 1 he past has been 
coniUTcd out of thr pu sent 

The ip.iiod he has chosen appears to us well adapted 
for the purposes o'! ri)man6t Knowledge and ignorani e. 
Scepticism and suptislition, <ivili.ation and barbaiity, 
were singularly blended the goiU wtie dnnbteil and the 
sorceier believed rime wis that mignihcemc which 
belongs to the earth’s i irlier history, and that luxury 
which appertains to nfinement. Ihcn, too, was lom- 
mencing that cnthu.iislii stiimgk, by whose power ('hiis- 
tianityfaiially triumphed ii\«r the interests, the passions, 
and the moral daikness of the pagan faith. J he martyr 
and tlie epicurean belonged to ttie same time, and origi. 
nated m the same ciicumst inei s , upon oidinary existence 
there was moreover flung a tini,e of poetry I he fine arts 
communicated something of their own essence, and the 
picturesque blended witii the sensu il m a style that was 
peculiar tathc Greek and to the Roman 1 he chaplet of 
roses that bound the brow of the feaster, the flowers that 
wer»flang on thepurple tide that filled the graceful vase, 
the music that mingled with perfume in the painted halls, 
the poetry familiar to every ear, the statues whose perlei t 
mould has never yet been equalled, the pictures that 
crowded the walls,—all thi sc gave a gnu e to the i day, 
to which distance hat lent only an added enehintmenl 
And here Mr. Bulwer has avoided an error into which 
a less thoughtful reader would have fallen He has flung 
Its full dlusioD over the scene —the invrtle is wreathed tad 
the lute IS heaid , but we never lose sight of the vices ot 
auch a social system, when the many were sacrificed to 
the few, and when higher hopes and generous feelings 
were all but lost in enerviting corruption, and thesivxge 
aelfishnexs which especially marks the oppressed and the 
oppressor, tlie sybante aad the slave are companions. 
Another common erior of those who ask of research the 
facta necessary to give character to their conceptions, is 
overlaying the story with desciiptions, and of dressing 
instead ordelmeating their dramatis pereanee. Mr Bulwer 
•f.as not taxed hw memory instead of his imagination , he 
has given enough of costume, and, if we mav use ihe 
phrase, of scene-painting, to make the story characteris¬ 
tic ; but he has not forgotten his creations in his classics— 
thmt u still humea nature, though in another garb and 
clbM> It 18 a maxim of oannever to analyse a narrative. 
weluddittobe hteraiy homicide, and that wehaveno 
more mht to take the bfe of a story than of an individual. 
We wilt therefore content ourselves by saving, that the 
tale ie ae interesting in its progress as it is unexpMted in its 
ddiMMMlitnt. We will rather dwell upon soseeof the 
acton, andunwog these the foremost » Atbaeee. the 
EgyptiaD. UieBien ie a fine, hold coiK^ptun, power- 
fnlly workedipr One sentence sums tip to much el hia 
nature—'* the coaKtoce of Arbaccs was siduljf of the in- 
tellect,” He felMiii own supenonty. he desires to use 
thatsupedonly ae power, give him tavouruM* circum- 
Btanoe, and Mtoen flnM, and the world is ovebmestotad 
by aMahonpn’K Nopmeon. But heM such a i^int 
is dmini,ca!biaad wnddbufined. With no eitemal anpe- 


, tiftto whole meafal maclnneiy ii ajiresscdto 

evil. veiaMtliheway, the aim is drettedto influence; 
f andplMadheKt^ade dMpifid and dcaireJ, is the ultima- 
tnm of ixietaoM. < Wem than an tnhdel—a protaoer 
of Uie nngipii to wfawn ne belongs —he has yefc liis own 
'’st^memtian: ^jin.hplioveatii, those starry portenis to which 
' JWW^yeS loterpretelioa. Herein is shewn trueknow- 
imHKnC human nature—a min of great powers ncfds 
wfibrhemr,sMrQ It but to account for himself. J ho .Im- 
' mawmmd never nivisad n more iraamoaiive oi picture^ le 
faith than that which placed its bright belief in the stars. 
It was estrange and poetical elevation of our destiny, to 
deem it inscribed in the shining planets of the midnight. 
Of a totally dift|rent order—one oi the most delicate and 
touching cieatures that the fancy of tho poet ever 
" gently bodied forth"—is the blind girl Nyiiia from the 
first to the last we arc filled with the softest pity, blie is 
an orphan, stolen from country whose sunshine she re¬ 
members, and a mother foi whom she vainly pines. A 
slave eubjLeted to the roost cruel treatment, she is first 
brought before us surrounded by all that can awaken an 
almost painful pity from this miserable state she is re¬ 
leased by the Athenian hero, but it is to learn a yet keener 
suffenng. She loves her Iwnefactor, with that wild mil 
passionate love known only to the unhappy and the snlita- 
rv, 'I he unhappy cling with earnestness to any illusion 
th It carries them nut ol themselv the imagini,S|on is 
ever most aetive m sorrow, wh,ilo sulitiide exaggeiates 
everyfcilingwhuh enteisru domain of shadows Ihu 
goodandevil in such a being—ill impilse, ana a ting 
solely under such sadden and violent inflm nces—is inely 
discriminated Ihc following is one ol those r marks 
which when we meet them make us pause and think *' how 
true this IS •” 

“ Ihe lessons of adversity are not alwsys silutary— 
sometimes they soften and amend, but as oft n thcyiiidii- 
late and pervert Ifweconsider imrseKi inoie hi ,hly 
treated by late than those around us, m 1 do not n kiiuw- 
Inlgein our owndeeds the rqii tv of the siviiit', wi lit- 
(ome ton apt to deem the world onr enemy to case out- 
selves in defiance to wrestle against our sotlei self, and 
to indulge thi darker passions, whirh aie so ea-ily feimont- 
c<l by the sense of iniustice ’ 

1 he I haiactci of Arbaeis is well contrasted with Olin- 
tbus the fiery pioselvte and steadfast niaitsr to the cause 
of infant Christianity. We will give his briei but power¬ 
ful sketeh — 

" But the Mazarene was one of tho«e hardy, vigol lus, 
and enthusustii. men, among whom God in all tunes has 
worked the revolutions of earth, and above all, whether 
m the establishment whether m the reformation, of IIis 
own religion, who weic formed lo lO ivert, betausu formul 
to endure—men whom nothing dis< oniages, nothing dis¬ 
mays in the fervour of beliel they arc inspire I in 1 tiuy 
inspiic. Their reason first kindles their passion, but the 
passion IS the instrument they use , they foice themselves 
into men’s hearts, while they appear only to appeal to 
thou iiidgment Nothing is so coniagtous as entliusiism , 

It IS the real allegory ol the tale of Urpheus — it moves 
stones, It charms biutes. Enthusiasm is the genius of 
Bincentv and truth accomplishes no vietoAes without 


We will now proceed to miscellaneous extracts. We 
may Itktn it to opening an occasional shutter in some nch- 
ly furnished house, giving dim glances of the treasures 
heaped in the vanuus chambers — 


ThePHit Meeting of the Hero and Hsroiiw.—" Sevefal 
months ago, 1 was so^ioumiiig at Neapolis, a city utterly 
to my own heart, for it s ill retains the manners and stamp 
of Its Grecian ongin,—and it yet meiits the name of Pai- 
thenope, from its delicious air, and its beautiful shores. 
One iiay (entered the temple of Minena, to offer up mv 
praveis, not for myself more than for the city on which 
Pallas smiles no longer. The temple was emptyaand 
deserted. The recollections of Athens crowded fast and 
melungly upon me . imaginmg myself stil) slone m the 
temple, ana absorbed m the earnestness of my devotion, 
my prayer gushed from my heart to my Ups, and I wept 
as I prayed. I was startled ip the midst of my devotions, 
however, by a deep sigh; 1 turned suddenly round and 
lust behind me was a female. She had laised her veil also 
in prayer, and when our eyes met, roethought a celestial 
ray ahot from those dark and thinbig orbs at once into my 
soul. Never, my Clodiua, have I seen mortal fiue more 
exquisitely moulded; aeertaiti meiancholy teitened and 
yet elevated its exprassioa; that annuanible sometbing 
which springs from the soul, and which our Mulptora 
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have imparled to the a*pwt of l^che, 1 

know tuA what of diviae ant^bl*. Minpc 

down her eye* I **1*^^*^ 

Athenian lineage . and thatih my ]^*erm 
heait had'tenpondod to iswe. % apointa 1 
with a faltenna vtice—* Art thM Inm^oo/Atht-^., 

I, ‘.oh boaubfol virgin 1’ At the ipiiiidof pat v4 
• blo%ed, and half drew her Veil ahroaa.her faa)H 
forefather’b ashea.’said ahe,' repoao by tCe wateni ofi ^ ^ 
stta , my birth u of ^feapolla, bat nn heart, an my lineage, 
u Athenian.’ * Let ns, then,* said I, * make oiiroflenngs 
togetherand, as the priest now appeared, we stood side 
by side, while we followed the pnest in hit ceremonial 
pnver, together we touched tlie knoesof the goddess- 
together we laid our olive garlands on the altar I felt a 
stranee emotion of almost sacred tondirness at this com- 
pemonsh p. We, strangers from a far and fallen lanil, 
stood togither and alone in that temple of our countrv’* 
deity was it not natural that ray heart should yeai n to 
mv conntrynliman, for so I might surely call her ? I felt 
as if I had known her for years, and that simple nie seem 
ed as by a miracle, to operate on the sympatims and 
ties of time Silently we left the temple, and I was 
about to ask her where she dwell, and if I might be per¬ 
mitted to visit her, when a youth. in whose feitures there 
was some kindied resemblance to her own and who stood 
upon tilt* steps of the fane took her by the liand She 
torned round 4nd bade in» faiewell The cro«d separittd 
us , I saw her no more. On i*V Inn my home I found 
letters, which obliged me to s n n it foi Alhen for mv re 
lations threatened me with litigation ronceiinng mv inhe- 
ntince When thatsii't was happily over I rr paiied once 
mort to Neanolis , I instituted mquinis throughout tin, 
whoUiity, I could discover no clue of niy lost rountiy 
noinin and hoping to lose in gaietv all remembram e of 
thit beautiful apparition I hastenel to plunge mcself 
a r idst the lu*n usof Poinpm Fins is all my history I 
do nut love but I lemtmbcrand legret ' 

hatmal Iotrliiteib — ‘ ‘ Is nature ordinanlv so unit- 
traclisc ’ asked the Oicek ' lo the bssipatel—ves ’ 

* An austere reply, but scarcely a wist one Plcisure 
delights in (entrants it is from dissipation tint we learn 
to entoy siditude and from solitinle, dissipation ‘ So 
think the young philosophers of the ganlen ’ rephrd the 
Fgiptian, ‘they mistake lassitude fer meditation, and 
tniipne that, becaust they aie sated with othirs, they 
knowdi light of loneliness But not in sik h taded 
bosoms can nature awaken that enthusiasm which alone 
draws from her chaste reserve all hei unspeak tbie beauty , 
she demands from )ou not the exhaustion of passion, but 
all that feivour tiom which von only seek, in adoimg her 
an lease When young Athenian, the moon revealed 
heiscit in visions of light to Endymion, it was after a day 
passed, not amongst the feverish haunts of men but on 
thestill mountains and m the solitary valleys of tiic hun¬ 
ter ’' 

Dtnner Srenr —“ At that instant the slaves appeared, 
bearing a tray covered with the first preparative initia 
of the feast Amidst delicious figs, fresh nerbs strewe I 
with snow, ai^hovies, and eggs, were ranged small cups 
ofdilated wme sparingly mixid with honey As these 
were placed on the table, young slaves bore round to each 
pf the hve guests (for there were no more) the silver basin 
of perfumed water and napkins edged with a purple fnnge. 
But the ledile ostentatiously drew forth his own napkin, 
whig|^ was not, indeed, of so fine a linen, but in which the 
fringe was twice as broad, and wiped his hands with the 
parade of a man who felt he was calling foi admiration 
‘ A splendid mappa that of yours,’ said Clodius ' why, 
the fringe is as broad as a girdle '* ‘ A tnfle, my riodius, 
a tnfle' Ihntellme this stnpeis the latest fiohionat 
Home but Glaucu^attends to these things more than 
1.’ ‘ He propitious, O Bacchus '* said Glaucus, inclining 
teverpMtially to a beautiful image of the god placed m 
the centre of the table, at the comers of which stood the 
I area and the salMolders. The guests followed the pray¬ 
er, and then, sprinkling the wine on the table, they per¬ 
formed the wonted libation. This over, the convivialists 
iwlined themselves on the couches, and the business of 
the hour commenced. ' May this cup be my last '* said 
the young Salhist, as the table, rleaied of its first stimu¬ 
lants, was now loaded with the substantial part of the en¬ 
tertainment, and the ministenng slave pourra forth to him 
a bimmtng cyathne—' May this cup be my last, but it is 
the host wine I have drunk at Pompmi •' ' Bniu hither 
the nupbm/ said Olanoas, * and read its date and itschs- 
ractor. The slave hastened to inform the party that the 



nto Mil t^NMiiiaa 
>* eifhlai^gdMliUt. 

— ^p^HtMbji JVtrjjT-SjtrtiOBly before we love 
that we imagine that our poets itafO truly ^scribed tha 
passion—the instant the sun rues, all the mrs that hod ‘ 
shone in his absence vanish into air. The poets exist 
only m the night of the beait, they are dothtng to ui when 
we feel the full glory ol the god.’ ’’ * 

We think this di^eitian might be met by another. It is • 
not Mil we love that we leel the truth of what poetry em- 
bodips, like tha moon bhioing tuitli upon the purple mid¬ 
night, a tendo light is thrown on beauties we had not 
iiotiLul help re 

Combat %H the Cum —We have only to observe that 
both the combatants have been victorious in one species 
of combat, hut that L) don II, young and unpiictisca, and 
only stimulated by the hope that the prire will buy hu 
lathers Irebdotii — ‘ lliioughuut that mighty assembly, 
there now ran a universal nioiciiient, the people breathed* 
more Iroely, and re-settled themselves m tli> ir seats A 
grateful shouer Has cast over every low, irom the con¬ 
cealed conduits In cool and 1 ixiirious pleasure they 
talked uv< r the late spettaclc ut blood Eumolpus re¬ 
moved his helmet, and wipul his brows, his close- 
(urled hail and slioi t beard, Ins noble Roman featuies 
and blight dark eve, attiacted the general admiration lie 
waslresh, unwoundcl, iinlitigiicd liie Editor paused, 
and proclaimed aloud that as Aigcr’s i mind disabled him 
from again eiiUiing the arena, Lydon was to be the 
sttcceiisoi to the slaughtered Nininiis, and the new com* 
hatant of huioolpis ‘ ket Ijdon, nided he, ‘ il thou 
wouldst decline the combat with one so brave and tried, 
tliou mayest have lull liberty to do so Eumolpus is not 
the antagonist th tt was origin illy deciced for thee. I bou 
knonest hist how lai thou canst cope with him If thou 
fail) St, thy douin is honourable death , if thou co nqiicrest, 
outof my own piiisclwill double the stipuhltd unze ’ 
i he people shouted applause 1 ydon stood in the lists— 
he gued around , high above, he lieheld the pale face, 
the straining eyes of his lather He turned away irresolute 
toi a moment No' the conquest of tbe cestuswasnot 
sulhcient—he had not yet won the prii e of victory—^is 
tattler was still a slave' * Noble mdile' he replied, to a 
film and deep tom ‘ 1 shrink not from this combat. lor 
the honour oi Fnmpeii, 1 demand that one tiained b) its 
long (elebrated Lanista shall do battle with this Roman '* 

1 he people shouted louder than befoie ‘ hour to one 
against Lydon'* said ( lodiusto Lepidus. * f would not 
take twenty to one' Why, Lumulpus is a very Achilles, 
and this poor fellow is but a tyro' h umolpiis gared hard 
on the lace of J ydon , he smiled , yet the smile was fol¬ 
lowed by a slight and scarce audible sigh—a topih of 
compassionate emotion, whuh custom conquered the 
moment the heart ackuonlulgid it. And now, both clati 
in r omplcte armour the swoid draan, the visor clo-od, 
the two last combatants of the arena (ere man, at least, 
was matched with beast), stood opposed to each other. It 
wa-, just at this time that a letter was delivered to dio 
Prmtor by one of the attendants of the arena, he remov¬ 
ed the ciDCture—glanced ovir it for a moment—bis 
countenance betrayed surpnse and embarrassment^ ^ 
He re-read the letter, and then muttenog,—* 1 ush' it is 
impossible'—the man must be drunk, even in the morning 
to dream of such fellios I —threw U caAiiessly aside, and 
gravely settled himscif once more in the attitude of atten¬ 
tion to the sports. The interest of the public was wound 
up very high. Eumolpus had at first won their favour , but 
the gallantry of Lydon, and his well-timed allusion to the 
honour of the Pompeian Lanista, had afterwards given 
the latter tbe preference in their eyes. ‘ Holla, old fel¬ 
low *’ said Medon’s neighbour to him. ‘ Your son le 
hardly matched, but, never fear, the Editor will not per¬ 
mit him to be alain,—no. nor the people neither, he be# 
behaved too bravely for that, ila' t|j8t was a bmnn 
thrust'—well averted, by Pollux' At him again, Lydon t 
—tliey stop to breathe ' What art thou jfuutterjog, old 
boy ‘ Prayers '* answered Medon, with a more calm and 
hopeful mien dian be bad yet maintained. * Jie yers 
tnfles' '£he time tor gods to carry a man auglBi a cloud 
IS gono now. Ha, Jnpiter '—what a blow iRroy «do— 
thy side}— take care or thy side, Lydon I’ Thoro was con- 
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%aliive tremor throughout the MBembijr. A fierce Mow 
ftm Eumolpue, fulIBn tbecrett, had brought Lydouto 
*lue knee * Haoet /—he ha* it *' cried a •knll fiaaoale 
voice * he ha* I—huzza'’ ItwMtbe voice of the girl 
who had no anuoudy anucipated the lacrifice of aoine 
crifflioal to the heaet*. ‘ Bt. ulent, child *’ aaid the wile 
of Panaa, haughtily* ' Non habet /—he i* not wwnded I' 
* I wiah he were, il only to apile old suily Met{oD, mutMr* 
ed the girl. Meanwhile Lyuon who had hitherto delend- 
ed hitnieir with great «kill and valour, began to give way 
beforelbe vigorous assaults oltlio iiiactwed Homan, his 
arai grow tired, In* eye dirzy, he hitatlied hard and pain¬ 
fully. 1 he lomhaiante paused again lor breath *\uung 
man,’ said J.uniolpus, in a low voire, ‘ desist, 1 will 
* wound thee slightly—then lowei thy aims , thou hast pro¬ 
pitiated the fditoi and the mob— thou wilt be honou/ably 
saved *’ ‘ And my lather still enslaved '' groaned 1 ydoii to 
himself’ ‘ Mo' deitli or Ins lieedoin.’ At that thought, and 
seeing that, ins strength not bt ing cimal to the f nduranre 
ol the Homan, every thing depended On a suaden and de- 
aperate eifoit, he threw himsell heicely on Lumolpus , 
the Hainan wanly rctieattd—Lydoii ilirust again—Lu- 
molpua drew himself aside—the swoid glared his cuiiass 
—Lydons'breast wa*exposed—the Homan plunged his 
awoid through the joints oi the aritioor, not meaning, how¬ 
ever, to inHiet ado p wound, I V'on, wetk and exhaust 
cd, tellfoiward—hit light on (he point, it passed through 
and through, e\cn to the bai k ' I umulpiis diiw forth his 
blade, Lydon still in ide an eiioit lu it), iin his halanee— 
hittwordlelt Ins grasp he struck m ehaiin illvat the 
gladiator with Ins naked hand, and fill piostiau on the 
arena.* With one aceonl 1 ditor and assembly mule tin 
signal of mercy—the ofliecis o( the aunt i,ipioaelnd- 
tbey took off the helmet ul the vanquish!<1 Hi still 
breathed , Ins eyes rolled fieri ily on Ins h« , the savtgf 
ness he h,id acquired in Ills calling glaic J Irom Ins ga/e, 
and loweied upon tin blow diikeinil ilieady with ihi 
shades of diath, thin uilha ronviil ive gioan, with a 
halt stall hi lilted Ins eyes above ihey rested not on 
the lace ol the Lilitor, nor on the pitying hiuws oi liis le 
lenliiigjiiIges He saw them not they were i il the 
vast spat e w IS desolate and hue, om pile agonising I ue 
alone was all he rtiogni-ed , one nv ol a hiukcn lieait 
wasalltbat, amidst the murmuis iiul the -liouts ol the 
populace, reachid Ills < 11 Jht ferocity vanished. Iioin 
nisbrow, asolt, i tenth r, expiessiun ul sinctilving but 
despaiiing filial love pliyed over his leatuies—,ilav<d— 
wuied—(Tarkentd' His tai e suddenly bet line locked and 
n^d, resuming its loimer fierceness He lell up in the 
earth * Look to bun,’ said the A dih , ‘ he has done his 
duty 1” 

We have reserved some of the exquisite lytics lor onr 
poetical department, and only logiel that our limits will 
not allow us to give any of the di tin ttic set ties ol the last 
day itseli. Every new attempt must in its success, add 
to the reputation oi an author, that addition has been 
made by the woik wliieli we now lioaitiiy lominend tothe 
public. And here we cannot but remark in wh tt a difiei 
Ont stvle each produetion ul Mr Uulwer has been eon 
ceivcd How unlike hngetie iiam was to Filham, and 
how opposed IS Jhe lust tJaysoJ Pompeii to eitheri It is 
more pic tunsque, more iiehly eoloured than Us piedcecs- 
■ors, indeed only like them in its deep knowledge of, and 
ita profund sympathy with, human nature.—London J ite- 
rury Gatette. _ 


,s Livps OP iHP Poms —Mr. Allan Cunningham having 
completed hiB edition of Hums, has, we lieai, turned his 
attention to the Lives ol the British Poets, lor winch, we 
know, he has been many years gatheiing materials. Mo 
complete work ol the kind exist* I he valuable biugra 
phies ol Johnson, come down but to the day- of Oray 
and Collins, and reach no lartlier back than Cowley 
wo want Chaucer, Spenser, bhakspeare, and Jonson 
among the older chiels of song, and bolclsmith, Chat- 
terton, Cowper, Bums, Byron, bhelley, Scott, and Co- 
lendg^ among other maatera of later tiroes. J he Lives 
by Ur. Mnson, will be included, with notes, and it is 
propaaa^^ introducing Uunbai, Dduglat, and Lynd- 
Bay, to MjpSct the days of Chaucer with those of Spen¬ 
ser, tad tmia render the History ofvour Poetic Litera¬ 
ture unbroken and toinplete. It i* mteiicted to publish 
the work peiiodically , and four or five portraits from Ifte 
moetesteoM^ pictures, will illustrate eacttdnlume.—Mr. 
Sharon iSer too w, wa are happy to heu, pKMnng 
n aacond vMutne (d bu ‘Sacred Uiitory of the World, 
which will bo published about Christmas.—Aifc*n«um. 
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The Litrfjzrw Ltfe and MtSiUuntet of John Gah. 3 vols. 
12mo. !&linburgh, 1834,Blackwood, London, Cadell. 

“ Othello's occupation’s goneOur business h, tairly 
taken out of our hands, all we can do i- lo give Mr. 
bait’s review of himself, such a review being tiic mate¬ 
rial ofthe present work. We shall only ventme to sav, 
that the present pages contain a great deal ul qurint, 
cunotts matter AiwJ now IttMr. GnTtapfakior linnseli — 
Ihe King’s Letter acknowledging the Uidication — 
“ Sir,—1 have had the honour of submitting your letter 
of yesterday to the king and 1 have r eived hi» majes¬ 
ty’s command to assure you of his ready aiquies'ince in 
your wish to dedicate your Lit* laiy Life and Miscella¬ 
nies to him. Hw majesty, indet <1, fceN obligeil to those 
who have suggested in ipplit anon whit h on rs him the 
opportunity of manifesting thf interest he must, in < o n- 
mon with his siibjecu,, lake in tho success of the pio- 
pos^ publication, and Ins sense ol the "'*"*■* "i" 

dividual whose woiks have so well establish I his o vn 
reputation, while they have nised the literary t h n i i r 
ol this roiintiy I have the honour to be wti greil 
regard, sir, your most obedient, humble j;"v t •» 

H Iavloii 


Theatncttls One of them was in the lute ot llfh 
Life below btaiit, vfhen Davy is iiitrutlel how“to ini- 
nage the stable 1 he minn„er, a ilevt persoi, plajed 
Davy, and whn he is tuto tl to let ihe li i y hoises 
eatchi m ingc , he Slid, aside, to the beggaily i o nit of 
empty btiiches, * By Jove, you’ll soon eat ihi minigei 
Alchemy — ‘ I wis also a read-r ot ahnn.in il boo*-. 
to a veiv gloat extent, both in rhyriie aiil rti-oi It 
must strike the leader, as he opens the farsl alinyniii il 
book, that It IS a science most absurdly arrim-*! In¬ 
stead ol deriving its nomenelature from ilieqiiliues of 
sulistinces it consists of aihitrary names lot an the 
things of which it t ikes cognizance. In i word ttic 
study of the science is, in asieitaining the qui tit-ol 
things to winch the names give no cue Beyond thi-, 
the realtor need not b- told, howeve that 1 iiia le no 
great progress, certiinlv, at leist, 1 never lei n d tiie 
ait ol making gold, but 1 wtnt so tai as to s,.^ tiit 
gold could be made, at a cost, liiwevei, tint sfitwi 1 
they well not veiy wise who purstieil it But, toi all 
this, 1 mide some soil ol disrovtries, or resustititious, 
odd as It inly seem even to tho-e who think theyJtiiow 
me best ^ or example, 1 found out the motle oj in ik¬ 
ing the hi lek imperishnhie ink used aneienily by the 
most an omplished wiiteisol maiuseripts bather rnun I, 
oh' courteous readi rs, and I will mike tin disioveryto 
jon, lor the htnefil of all prmteis and painte^ it is no 
other than bruising toal into an impalpabi rowen, 
this may be done by crushing it eitliei in witei or oil. 

1 he process costs so little, that I hope my dismteiested- 
ness in making the disclosure will not be rtekened i ich 
as^iule giatilude as toipoialions reckon, but reiiiembered 
with the story ol ( olumbus’ problem of the egg I 
have been i(quainted with gentlemen who knew thittiia 

best black ink or paint was made simply fym coal, hut 
they did not know how to ni ikc a propi r impalpable pow- 
dei, and made themselves, in c onstque ice, like ( hiniuej- 
sweeps, was'ed then mon"y in vain attempts, or blew 
It away by fanners, unphilosophically lorgelling that a 
current ot air moves masses in propoition lo its strength. 
My old liiend, fresident M est, made a cur o >s discoyerj, 
which almost encroached upon my recret, namely, he 
found that litian an' many ot the old painters painted 
with pure colours, and afterwards employed black (Mint 
to tone their pictures Inhislattei oav* he painted in 
this stjle, but he employ* d the common black paint, 
whit his not at all equal to what I'call the alchymieal 
black. My ingenious and imaginative friend. Air Alar- 
tin, got from some-body a hint of coil as the best ^iiuci- 
pie of black, but in bis attempts he employed too much 
oil, and IQ consequence made a brown, ^ich not finding 
good, he abandoned on the first expertraent. Afterwards, 

I set him nglit, by telling him, that what made m his cbm 
only a brown, earned aliite ftirther, would make a black. 

I have likewise told Mr. Moyes. the printer, how to pro- 
duce printefa ink, of a permanent and unchangeable black, 
from coal, and now that the world at large is in my con- 
fidence, it owes me sometliing for the disclosure By 
the by, the alchjmtst* say that the hue of black made 
from coal may be deepened by haatmg the minerals. So 
bimplo 4 process as fnaking blacking of coal way be 
known to manvp though, in tho alehymical books, it it 
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wrapped ttpia (prtt mjstery. Wet* I, hotiyirW. « 
voungei man. and able to go about, I would reader tbii 
koowleilice merihantable, (or^ coatidenng the quantity 
of the article in U4e ititewrvef thu attenbon, f ought 
to mention that I diacovered a painter in the dockyards 
ol Portunontb, who had stumbled on the secret without 
being enare of lU value. He made a kind of punt from 
coal, nnt very good, nf which he shewed me stripes as 
.cni^aied with Other blick punt on a door, little aware 
tti It 4 wis <>peaking to a roan who was alieady acquaint¬ 
ed, to a iiinch finer d< gre», with what he thought a dis¬ 
covery 1 do not know it the slighting manner in which 

I spoke to hi n of wh it hethoigit a wondertnl hit, had 
an j ellect, but 1 have never since heard of his diseo- 
veiv . 

C< iti'iam on ku Tragedies —" Soon after the publica- 
tioi oi iiv tragedies I went to (ribraltar, and it they were 
notu td n the monthly periodicals I do not recolli it what 
was SI 1 of them I r uiier think they were not, foi, the 
inpn ion being small, I could afford few copies foi dii- 

I I > ilio 1 unibss in lee 1,1 may say they were all for dis 
11111 >n re niniing me of a mnternal saying to a waiter. 
On me n easion, when iny mother was coming in the 
mill fiom Scoiluid to I^ondon, finding herself rather 
‘ M omhshc 1 she ordeied tea while the horses were chang¬ 
ing h It li fori It was ready the guir I blew Ins horn, and 
oblige I her to leave it uutasted 1 he w utei tollowed 
to the c*ai h and reminded her that she had only paid 
ioi the tea and Ii it nothing for the waiti r \ > lelt lor 
thi waiter sani she settling Ih liei place, ‘ and ye 11 

III t shut the d mr ’ Some time ift r my leturn born tlie 
Ilo K there was howrver i ciitique in the Quarteify no 
tteii by Mr Cioker, intended to be as severely ironical 
IS Ins ' poor abilita, to use a phrase of Cardinal Wolsev, 
(null lid te but inst ad ol afflicting as he hid hopid 
It uilyti kled me caceedingly, owing to an aicileiit 
htl L loieseen At that time there wis a foreign noble 
in in III london whoo rasionallv came to see me He 
spoke and wrote English veiy well for a foreigner but 
without that peiceptiin of the iiiH xions m the meaning 
ol worls so seldom attained by nitlandish people The 
diy thitthe revitw was publishel he reteivtu a copy 
and read Croker s article with all the lehght and cntliu 
siasn of a friend—not perceiving it was iionical Per 
haps It was, indeed so clumsily done, that even a native 
might havi bien mistaken >1 ext morning, however at 
an uncommonly early huui,be came to eongiatulate me 
on liemg arknowle Ige I by the review as another Shaks 
t>eare, a name which he had somewhi re read of Not 
imagining thatheeoull have been m\srifitd lor he pos 
sessed great tali nt, I fc It ill thi ecstasy of an author at 
the inPlIigence and i nmediately alter breikfist sent for 
the publication which presently, alas' set all right as 
to the character ol the criticism But before reading 
the artide hall thiough I was so amused at tin conster¬ 
nation ol my frund a- I explaini I to him the real mean 
ing that although the iiony seemed to enter his soul. 
It was to me really iivertiag In autifiilly illustrating that 
mcrcihilness with which Providence tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb ’ 

However, *he following observation has its consola¬ 
tion — 

“ If Mr John Wilson Croker be the author of the 
article m the Quarterly, 1 am sorry for it, because I 
hope he lives to repent it, and penitence is not a very 
pleas ant inmate of the bosom ” 

Flattei tag Cut unity —“ In some respects I may be 
justified m being proud of the Aunalt of 'he Parish, as 
It has been the means of procuring me many civilities 
and some amusement I cannot imagine, however, that 
It would be agreeable to those by whom I have been 
obliged, to menbonvtheir names, but one incident was 
curious. In coming through St James’s Park I was 
overtaken by a thunder ntorm, and obligeil to run to a 
door in Queen s square for shelter While there, the 
wind shifts, antUilew the shower right against me In 
this dilemma I knocked, and giving my card to tbesei- 
vant, requested permission to take shelter in the hall. 
In a short bme the servant took m my card, and a lady, 
who asked me into the library, inquirM if the Annate of 
the Parish had been wntten by roe, as they were just 
then reading the book up stairs, and presently I could 
see, with the tail of my eye, that a gentleman, and 
others of the iaroily, came info the room to look for some 
thing, but went away without fiudmg what they wanted, 
cyemg, however, cunoasly the intruder, mu after 


thu, I bed one of my eevenattacka, end tmvg bttteiitsd 
been ofteu out of my room." _ _ 

The M^olo.—** My neit pubbcelpn to tho ITm* 
tuk rreatur* was the Uajelo, 1 aiwnot vensi^, bus* 
1 think It wu—oceastonal essaye and reviewi I ri^OA of 
no account, i he cause of my wntmg that srork a ttt« 
terly forgotten, but at all times addicbM to imagmttivo 
literature, I conceive that I must have been actuated by 
a wish to try how far a story could bo constructed by a 
combination of incidents calculated to illustrate tho 
mystical feelings connected with onr ej mpafhms and aii« 
tipathies 1 thought it li id liecn quite neglecteilf mnd la 
my dufnhiography was very dolorous on tho subject,for 
I consideied it in original woik, containing passages and 
descriptions not despicable I nientiimed eien one 
incwlent that I imagine ought to have di awn aomn attention 
tothffbook, stating that, except by one of the monthly 
reviews It w IS wholly ovorlookeci the incident allndea 
to was the luanner in which the I* mporor N ipoleon is said 
to have di^ovirid the leader of Puliigius conspiracy^ 

1 he Mo/o/o was long published befoic the evint referrod 
to happened I had mule tin licio discoier a murderer 
by the same process ol thought wbic li in the emperor wa» 
considered at the time very ahs iid, if noi injmposition, 

1 he case with me was this I h ive ohsc rveil in life that 
men are sometimesaflected bv vciy unariountable feelings,* 
and th It when these antipatliie- or sympiii lo make a per¬ 
manent impression they always terimii ite in some remark¬ 
able event is if the demon of ut ti ly wuie in the patient’s 
feelmt,s loillustiate this I madi a young man, under the 
influence ol that monomania wliii h is called demoniacism, 
poison his mister, and mv hero dt-covered him by a men¬ 
tal process, to be the mnnleier J he same leiterafed re¬ 
turn ut the s ime conjec tiire irisin - trom some indi sci ibabia 
antipathy took place in K ion ip me s case Ihisis, how- 
evci nut the place to enter into anv explanation on tha 
subject but It IS cut 10 1 - that the hook itself gave ns* 
to a very sinking coin idince of the same sort On tli* 
1st of October last (18JI> 1 wis advised by ray medical 
liiends to make an ex< iirsion into the country, mi, taking 
my youngest son with i i a- I tunld nnt walk, 1 went 
into town to tike the Wind-nr stige When we aiiived 
It was gam lint is any kin I of loedihoiion was trouble¬ 
some I took the fii-t loaih in readmes-, not eanng 
winch way we went in I it li ippened to be a M iiilsUme 
stage When we e it to thit town in the evening 1 was 
much tired and in no humour to liol I any eonveisation , 
but,‘as the old cock crows thi young cock learns,’the 
boy sent one ol the w iiti is to i circulating library fm a 
book Ihe book bioiight, stiiiigel) enotigli, was a bras- 
gow publication and, among other things, itcontainol 
a biographical skcti h of me—wondeifully correct upon 
the whole -and the tale of the “ Physiognomist, ’ taken 
from the ifoj >lo ind trom the self-same story that 1 have 
just alludrd to But this was not all On returning home 
next evening I found the fclectie Peoiewon my tible, 
containing a very shrewd critique on my Aiitidiiofiaphy 
just Published, by which it appealed that it was the 
periouieil that had given what really appeared to be a 
fair notice of the Mn/olo With these incidents I was 
mightily pleised because I hadsuppo-e I the work had been 
quite neglet ted, and had said a short *ime before, ' It 
would be great piesumption in any man to say that his 
own work deseived more consideration than it had le- 
ceived ’ liutsull I do think that the merits and origi¬ 
nality of the sentiments described m the Majolo hav* 
not been adequately valued, either for their truth, their 
simplieity, or the influence whii li they are shewn lo 
on actinn 1 hen upon I took occasion to declaim m 
good set terms on niy favounte maxim, namely, if a man 
can only wait, ho never fails to attain the substance of 
his ends ‘ Here n a work,’ quoth I, ‘ that Mr. All- 
the-world had turned, as 1 thought, his back on, but m 
two little days it seems not only deserving of a dressing 
and combin^but worthy of a new bib and tucker.' ” 
Pleautnt Reminiseencee —“ 1 he Wandering few ha* 
never been reviewed, and yet two cdnsuleiable editions 
have been sold of it 1 myself think it a very curious volamt, 
full of Btnkuig incidents, and displaying ervdmon. Ha- 
narch the Jew is there repreMnted as being pieyent at 
all the principal evenfe which have happened on th* eartli 
since the conquest of Judea by Titus, and somffof the 
passages anrpn-e myself, even yet, at (heir pictaretque 
eloquence How tha work should have been so long 
unnoticed, while others which treat of tho game subject 
have attracted considerable attention, loanMt eay, but 
this 1 know, that many of my own far inwior proilne- 
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tiona in origiMlity apd beauty, have beea much i^jtlaud- 
ed. and yet I doubt if thay have sold so weU/' 

* TAe Lott of the LSirdt.—” The character I hid in view 
• was a laird of Smitjhstnwn, who was alive in my Ix^hood. 
His first leddy was the find corpse that I saw, a^ the 
eceoe, though it must have been contemplated when I 
could not have been above three or four yean old, is still 
very vivid in my verollection, and so eiceedingly ludi¬ 
crous, that no effort ol ica>on can oblige gosnp memory 
to describe it with beroining seriousness. Mn, grand¬ 
mother tookyne to ceo tlio spectacle, and as it is one of 
thosefnld Scottish exhibitions which no lonnr can any 
where now be sis>n, i may be excused for introducing 
■pi'ie accout of It here, moderating as much as possible 
with decorum (he iinacrountable propensity I feel to 
• laugh urlieiievcr I think of that death-chamber. It was, 
of course, a hnlroom, and the widows admitted ff dim 
funereal light, the panes being covert with napkins in 
the >MOst melancliolious manner. The looking-glass was 
aKo covered j indeed, as 1 have said in the /lirgie, one 
Ol my excellent songs in the vernacular of my belov^ 
country. 

A damask aervit cn'er the gl iss, 

And a' was very decent. 

The bottom of every chair was also dressed with white 
(towels. The lain! himself sat in a solemn elbow-chair 
at ^e bed-livad, ami some three or four old women op¬ 
posite to it, all in ilie most mournful postures. But the 
bod itself was ‘ the obscived of all ob-erver-.' On it lay 
the mortal remains, at full length, of the teddy in her 
shroud of white crape, most ingeniously ornamented with 
bows-and scalloping (as I must call it, not knowing the 
tt^hDigai name), and on her bosom was a white mystical 
plate .of mingled earth find salt. What was deficient in 
the funeral paiaphernelia cannot now bo called to mind 
but something so tickled ' 

The wcDd’riDg innocenro of iny yiiuiig fancy, 
that I began to baiigh and ask questions, which obliged 
my grandmother, as 1 stood at her knee, to roughly .shike 
DIB into silence. 1 noticed one thing, however, which no 
imimidatioii could awe me fio n inipiiiing what it ine.aiil. 
The laird was well stricken in ye.irs, and not being, of 
COttW, the avisust a&men, hod an unseemly custunof 
making his lips go as if talking to himbelt, and I, hear¬ 
ing no sound issuing from the * rouiitry gentleman,’ be¬ 
came vety importunate to know if he were conversing 
with the dead leddy, asliisuoiils were so like nothing; 
but the answer a ourlisafril to my inquisition at the tune 
has accidentally fallen into tlio pit of oblivion. The 
quMon, linwcvbr, afterwards give rise to a very pliilo- 
Mphical controversy amuiig the matious, when we re¬ 
tired, in which one ol them St I ted it as her opinion that 
he was praying. Iii that pious notion the otlieis were 
on the point of'roncuriing. 1 happened to hear her hy¬ 
pothecs, and inquired, with all the sagacity becoming my 
'years, how he could expect to be heald so lar up at the 
skies, for although I had said my prayers every night 
with all my bit, I was not sure of having yet liecn 
heard 1 Here I may once for all state, that tlie cherish¬ 
ing of a preference myself for some of my compositions, 
which ate not well tlioiight of by ' my public,’ is owing 
to no feeling of disrespect towards the opinion of my 
waders. It is a pardonable egotism to suppose that some 
of them may not have excited so much attention a» they 
deserve,” 

Bontn,—" I should also mention, that I continue to 
think that the novel of the Three Brolhrn was a juvenile 
work written by Loid Byron. Since the publication of 
•'.fiy AittobtiimipAy, 1 have observed in it numberless al¬ 
lusions of thought and expression which are quite Ry- 
nnic—youthful, hewever. At first I thought it highly 
improbable tiiat so young a lad should have written such 
M extensive work ; but I am no longer of that opinion, 

»r, my youngest son, under the age that Lord Byron 
nilMt have been at the time the Three Brothers was writ¬ 
ten, writes as well—I think better—than the general com¬ 
plexion of that work; and therefore, insteecf of thinking 
Iho novej to which Byron owes so much, the production 
of one rickmgill, I believe it Was really written by his 
lordship.* But though firm iu this opinion, I am not 
BOwmaeoAifitton to renew the'controveisy on the sub- 
jmt. , It is, liMtever, a curious point in the history of 
Enslish Kternlnia, 'and worthy of being elnqidated. 
Before 1 finish Ahat I have to say respecti.iSg Hymn, I 
Should mention a characteristic anecdote, which has oi^n 
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tickled me. He delighted in mystifications, especially 
when be thought any. ottBConld betaken in. According, 
iy, in one of bu playful fite, he told me very gravtdy that 
his moiher M been a pupil of Miss Hannah More's, but 
left her. • Why T eaidl. ‘ Because it was reported that 
Hannah had a child by Wilberforoe.’” 

Mr. Gulf’s general Estimau of kit own Powert.—” BJy 
volumes of Travek evince some observation, ingenuity, 
and enterprise. The Life of Woletif, and my Hittorieal 
Sketches, afford evidence of reeearch. In my biographical 
works candour is not wanting. My various Essays shew 
that I was Dot ignorant of the subjects of which they 
treated. My (fovels and ‘ cliehmaclavers,’ of that class 
of fiction to which they belong, are said toshew knowledge 
of the human heart, as well as picturesque description. 
Much of my Poetry is little known as mine, and it is only 
lately that I have set up any pretensions at all as a verse- 
maker. And my published Dramas, for number and 
variety, entitle me to be ranked among the most considera¬ 
ble dramatic authors of my native land ; and I have se¬ 
veral manuscripts of plays, at least half-holozen, lying 
hy me.” 

Surely, after all this, any remarks of ours must be su¬ 
perfluous ; we will therefore only bid our old friend a 
kindly farewell.—laiudon Literary Gaiette. 


COLERIDGE. 

About the close of tift* first revolutionarv ivsr it muet 
liMe been, or in the In lef interval of peaee, that Cnie.idge 
remrted to the English Lakes as a place of residence. 
Wordsworth had a natural connexion with that region by 
birtli, breeding, and family alliances. W'ordswoilh attraeU. 
ed (’olerklge to the f.akes ; and Coleridge, through his 
aflinilv to Southey, eventuallv attracted him, Southey, 
as is known to all who take an interest m tlia Lake colony, 
married a «istei of Mrs, Coleridge'.: and, as a singular 
ecreritricitv in the circumstances ol that marriage, I may 
mention, that, on his wedding d.iy, (at the very porlieoof 
the chuieli, I have been told,) Soutliev left his bride, to 
cinb.irk for l.isbon. Ilis unelc. Dr. Heibcrt, was ciiap- 
lain to the Eiigjish factory in that city ; and it was to 
benefit bv the farilitics in that wayopened to him for seeing 
i’oitugal that Southey now went abroad. He extended 
his tour to Spain ; and the result of his notices was com¬ 
municated to the World in a volume of travels. By such 
accidents of personal or family connexion as I harm men¬ 
tioned, was the Lake colony gathered ; and the cntics of 
the day. nnawareofthu real facts, supposed them to have 
as^mbled under common views in lite,rature -particularly 
with regard to the true functions of poetry, and the true 
theory of poetic diction. Under this original blunder, 
laughable it is to mention, that they went on to /Sad in 
their writings all the agreements and common character¬ 
istics which their blunder bad presumed ; and they in¬ 
corporated the whole community under the name of the 
Lake Srhonl, Yet Wordsworth and Southey never bad 
one principle in common. Indeed, Souther ironbled 
himself little about abstract principles in any thing; and 
so far from agreeing with Wordsworth tOpthe extent of 
setting up a separate school in poetry, lie told me himself 
(August 1812) that he highly disapproved both of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s theories and of his practice. It is very true, 
that one man may sympathize with another, or even 
follow bis leading, unconcious that he does so ; or he may 

f tp so far as, in the very act of virtual imitation, to jmv 
limselfin apposition; hut this sort of blind agreement 
could hardly be supposed of two men as discerning and 
as self-examining as Wordsweth' and Southey. And, in 
fact, a philosophic investigation of the difficult questions 
connected with this whole slang about schools. Lake 
schools, &c., would shew that Southey has not, nor ever 
had, any pecutiaritisi in common with Wordsworth, b^ 
yond that of exchanging the old prescriptive dicsion of 
poetry, introduced between the periods of Milton and 
Cowper, for the simpler and profounder terms of daily life 
in some instances, and of the Bible in others. The bold 
and uniform practice of Wor^worth was here adopiM 
timidly by Southey. In this respect, however, Cowper 
had already begun the reform; and nia iofluence, con¬ 
curring with the now larger influence of Wordsworth, has 
operamsoextensivtly, at to make their own original dif¬ 
ferences at this day less perefiMible. 

So little were Southey Md Wordsworth connected 
by any personal intercaarseln these days, andto litUe dis¬ 
posed to be connected, diat, whilst the latter had « oettage 
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itt OrMinere, Souther pitched fail tent at Oreu Hatt, oo a 

* iitile eminence iihdk imnudiateW fwm the romaauc nver 
6 r«ta and the to«*aof Kaewic^ Oitsaiera m hi Weitmore* 
land, Kisnich m Cemberlind , and thar atvfthirteen 
SoeU miie< epart. Colendgeand bu femilr ware domici¬ 
liated in Oreta Hall, (haruK that boose, a toteiablr lorge 
oni, on Mine pnncipla of amicable diviaion, wtib Mr. 
boetber. ButCoicridge personally was more often to be 

* found at Grasmere—which presented the threefold attrtc- 
tioniof loveliness so complete, as to eclipse even the sreoe 
n of Deiwentwiter, n pastoial state ot society, free from 
till deformities ofa little town like Keswick, and, finally 
the society of Wordiwortb Not before 1615 orl816, tonld 
It be said that Southey and Wordsworth were even upon 
friendly terms , sa entirely is it untine that they combined 
to frame a school of poeti y Up to that time, they viewed 
etch other with mutual respect, but also with mutual 
didike, almod, I mioht say, with mutual disgust. Words¬ 
worth disliked in Southey the want of depth, as regards the 
power of philosophic absti action of comprehensive views, 
aiid of severe pnncipks ot thought bouthey disliked m 
l^ordsworth the air of dogmatism, and the unafFible 
h lugbtiness of his manner. Uthei more tnvial reasons 
comiiinLd with tbes,. 

It was not long after that my ow n introduction to Colc- 
ri li,i o cuned At that timi some negotiation was pending 
l< tw esi him and the Uuyal Instlulioi, which ended in 
t ell eu igingliim to del^iei a couise of lectures on Poetiy 
ail I the line Arts, during thoten-uing wintii lor this 
strits (twelve or sixteen I think,) he itceived a sum of 1(X) 
guineas. And tonsilering the slightness ol flit pains 
winch he bestowed upon them he was will lemunerali I 
11tai that till y did not iniieasc Ins reput ition, foi never 
di I any man tic it Ins lu lienee with fi a lespcct, or his 
ta„k with lus i ireful attention 1 was lu London foi part 
of the time, anl can repoit the circumstances, having 
made a point of attending duly at the appointed hours 
Coliiilgi was at that lime living uiicomtorl ihly enough at 
till C( ui U) olliu, in the btrand 1 n such a situ ition, an 
ao)ed b) the sound of feet passing his ihamlierd oi ion 
tinu illy to the printing tooiiis of this great esI iblislnncnl 
and wi h iio gentle minisiratio is of female h inds to sustai i 
his iheeilulu Ss natuialh i nont,h his s,,iiits6igsid mil 
he took moio th in onliii ir\ di s s o' o{ i ii 1 e ilh I 
upon liiin daili, and pitu. i In l> Inn lu d non I liui 
w IS no bell in the loom, wliiiii loi miny muni Its a i-w end 
t^4^ublc p iipo-e of be I r joni and sitting moTi ( ons 
quunly, 1 oil n saw him, picturesq i ly ciik inped 11 iiii,l t 
taps,surmouutcI by haidktriliiils i ilo s d upon hind 
kiicliicis,shoiiiing tioni the atms ol tht. Ci i i Othi i 
down three or four flights of staiis, lo a icrliin * Mis 
Itrainhiidgc, Ills sole attendini whose dwcllingwi in 
the sublciia lean regions ol tin house 1 here di 11 ofti i 
s-e the pliilosopher witli a most 1 igiibrious laic i ivoking 
wiili ail Ills might tills uuioulli nimeof “ Biaiiibrulg 
each syllable ot whiili he intonated with loni Iriwii 
emphasis, m order t) oieipowei the hostile bubhiihioi 
ing downwards liotn the piess, and the roar from tin 
btiand, whiiliciitiiid at ill the front windows Mis 
Biainhridgi' 1st), Mrs Hrainbridge ' ’ was theperpe 
tiial IIy uiAl i expected lo hear the btrand, and distant 
lieet Street take up the echoot * Briinhridge’’ 1 bus 
unhappily situated, be sank more than ever under thi do 
III lion of opium , so that, at two o'l loek when he should 
have been i ■ alien lance at the Royal Institution he was 
...^Molten unable to rise Irora bid 1 hen lanii disnns-als 
orbudiinie alter audience with pleas ol illness , an I on 
many ol his lecluio days, I bases itiall Albiiuuli Street 
closraby a *' lock ’ of eaiiiages 6lted with svi men ot dis 
tmction, until the servants of the Institution or tlir ir own 
footmen advanced to the eimage door, with intelligence 
that Mr Coiendgp had been suddenly take n ill 1 his 
plea, which at first had been reieived with exprissions of 
conqsrn, repeated too often, began to rouse dis just borne 
in anger, and some in real uneertaint) wlictliir it would 
nut be tiouhle thrown away, ceased to attend And we, 
that were moie constant, too oftin found reason tobedis 
appointed with the quality of his lecture llis appearance 
wu generally that of a person struggling with pain snd 
overmastaimg illness His lips were baked with levensh 
heat, and oitea black m colour, and in spite ot the water 
whu h he contiouad diuiking throngh the whole course of 
his lecture, be often seemed to labour undir an almost pa 
lalytie inability to raise the upper jaw tiom the lower In 
aueb a stateitis clear that nointng could save thelec.uie 
lUall from leflactmg bis own feebleness and exhaustion, cx- 


pepttho advafttuftof having been precoaiposed in son 
happier mood. But that never hanpeoed, most uni^ 
tunateiylie relied upoivhHextempoi^ ability fo cany hm, 
through Now, had ho been m spmtsror had b* gaiheied 
animation and kindled by his own motion, no wnitea 
lecture could have been more eSectoal than one of hiS un> 
preoieditaied colloquial harangueg. But eitiiar he way 
depressed originally below the point from which any «• 
ascent was posable, or olse this reaction was inteicopted 
by continual disgust, firom looking back upon hisowniu 
Sttwess, for a^uiedly be never once iccovhied that free 
and eloquent movement ol thought which he couH com- 
m ind at anv time in a piivate lompany. J he passages he 
read looieover in illustiating Ins doctrines, weis generally 
““bepp'lv chosen because chosen it hap-haaard, from 
the piffaculty of finding at a moment s summons, those 
passages whieh lu had m liis e)e Nor do 1 remembw 
any that prodi ed much etleit, e\i epi two or thiee, irhich 
I myself put ready maiked into his hands, among the Ale- 
tiioal Romances edited by Kitson 
Generally speaking the selcetions weie as injudicious 
ind a« iDippropnate, as they were ill diliveied for 
amongst ( olciidges aicomplishmciits tood reading was 
notont , he had neither voice, not tin iai,e iiut ol voiia. 
Ihisdilcetis unfoitunite m a pihlii ledmer, lorn is 
ini onciiv able how iiiiicli wught mil effiitiil pathos caiT 
be communicated by sonorous dipth ind melodious ca- 
denres oi the human voice to st lUiniciits thi most trivial, 
nor, on the othei hand liov ihi i,rande state emasciilateu 
by I style of reading which fails in distnb ding the lights 
and sh ulows ol a itiusieal mtonaiio 1 linvcvei, this dp. 
fcpti liipfly lonitri ed the iniuipdiate impression , the roost 
afilii lini, toa friendoK olpiidgi a was the entire thsence 
Mills own poruliar anl majestic ml llict noheait, no 
soul was III anytlimg h said , no strength of lei ling in 
leealling uiiiversil truths, no poner of originality or 
(on pass of inoi il relations in hi. novelties—all was a poor 
taiiil lellirtioii li m jiwels once scattered m (In high* 
wav hi himsel*, in till prodi|,alil} ol his eailyopiilpiice— 

1 mendicant depend UK I on tin alms dioppid from his 
own oveiflowing tu isiirj of happiei timts buch a col. 
lipM such a qiiem Inn, ofthe edi,l^ lilons never was 
ceil before And as 1 itliiiiitd fnli one of the most 
ifilntinB ol tiirsedisappaintmeni , Iioulduot but repeat 
t) 111) self parts of that divine (hoi u,, — 

Oh ' dirk, dark daik ' 

Amid the hi i/< of noon 
Irrerovci ibl> dirk total eclipse, &c Ac 
1 he IK xt opportunity 1 had < f seeing ( uleridg" was ^tha 
likis 111 till vviiitei ol 180f, andup to the autumn orthe 
following veir iJiirmg this period itwis that he eairied 
on the orii inal publicatioiiul 7 hr 1 riri d and for much 
till gieatii pail ot the time 1 saw linn diilv lie lived is 
i vi-itoi in till house occupied bv Mr M oidswortli, this 
house was III Orasinen and in another pirt of the same 
vail, t a di.taiiie of baiely oue mile, I iny-elf had a cot* 
tige ind a 1 oiisidi rable libraiy Alany of my books being 
Gem an, i oleiiili,' boiiowed tiiein in gnat numbeis. 

H iviiig i,(IK lal lieeiK e fiuiii me tu use them as he would, 

III was m ilip habit oi aieuinulaiiim them so largely at 
Allan Bilik, (the naim ot Mr Vt oriLwoith s hoise > 
lint samelimcs as miny as five bundled wen absentat 
OIK I , wluehl imntioii in oiiier to iiotuea practice of 
(ok idles iiiduaimg his veiy scrupulous honoui, in 
what icbaided the lights oi ownersliip J itemy people 
lie not alvv i>s so stiict in r spi img piojicily of tliii 
desinptim, mdlknowmoie than one cihbiateJ man, 
who piofesses is a maxim, that he holds it no dutuj^ 
honoui to ledore a boriowcd hook, not to speak of manv 
less celebrated per-ons who, witkoyt openly prof^mg 
such a principle, do liowevci, in fact, exhibit a lax mo¬ 
rality 111 dueli eases 1 he more honourable it wag to pool 
Coliiidge, who had means so t iflin), oi bu)ing liooksfor 
himself -that, to prevent mv Hocks from mixing, and be¬ 
ing confounded with the iloekx already folded at Allan 
Bank (Ins own and M oidsworlh s,) or ratliar that they 
migftt mix without dangei, he duly mseribed my name 
10 the blank leaves of every volniue, a fact winch hceamn 
rather painfully nude known to mo, for, as he liad 
chosen to duhme Lsguiie, man) yeais after tiiia, jtco t 
myself and a ft male fiiend some weeks of labour to hunt 
out these muUttadinons memorials, and to erase tin# heial- 
dic addition—^whteh else had the appeaignee to a atrang r 
of haviM been confciretl by ni)*ell 
TTiefWiirf, mitooiiginalpunliiation, WM, as a pecu¬ 
niary spcculauon, the least judicions, both ui its objects 
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Penrith, a town in Csmberland, on the outer verge of the 
loice diatnct, and procnelr twenty-eight mileir removed 
.from Colendfce’a a^e. Fhia distance, enough of itself 
in all conscience, was at lea>t trebled in effect by 
the interposition of Kirkstone, a mountain which is sealed 
by a carriage ascent of three miles long, and so steep in 
parts that, without four hoiaes, no solitary traveller can 
persaade the neighbouring innkeepers to cari y him. Ano¬ 
ther road, by way of Keswick, is subject to its oVn sepa¬ 
rate difficulties- And thus in any practical sense, for 
ease, for certainty, and for despatch, Liverpool, ninety-five 
miles distant, was virtually nearer. Dubiin even, or 
Coik, was more eligible. Yet, in this town, so situated as 
I have stited, by way of purchasing such intolerable 
, difficulties at the highest puce, Coleridge was advised, 
and actually persuaded to set up a printer, by bfiying 
types, &c , lustead of resorting to some printer already 
established in Kendal, a large and opulent town, not 
more than eighteen miles distant, and connected by a 
daily post, whereas, between himself and Penrith there 
was no post at all. Building his mechanical arrange¬ 
ments, upon this utter “ upside-down" inversion of all 
common sense, it h not surpnsing (as " madness ruled 
the hour’ / that in all other circumstances of plan or 
execution, the work moved by principles of downiight 
crazy disregard to all that a juditioustonntil would have 
suggested Ihe subjects weie geneially chosen, obsti- 
oately in defiance of the popular taste , they were treated 
m a style whu b avowed contempt for the popular models, 
and the plans adopted for obtaining payment were of a 
nature to ensure a speedy bankruptcy to the concern. 
Coleridge had a list, nolxidy rould ever say upon whose 
aulhoiity gathered together, of subscribers lletclItM 
himself that^many of these renounced the woifc from an 
early period, and some (as Lord Corkc) rebuked him 
for bis piuumptioii m sending it unoidered, but (as Cole¬ 
ridge ab^erts) neither retuincd the copies, nor remitted the 
pnee. And even those wlio were conscientious enough 
to do this, could not remit four or five shillingbfoi as many 
numbers without putting Coleridge to an expense at 
treble postage at the least. 1 Ills he complains oi bitterly 
in his Aiogiupkia £J||yai 1(1, forgetting iviifontly that the 
evil was due excIuEvily to his own dcleitive airangc- 
menta. People necessaiily sent their subscriptions tliioiigh 
such channels as woie open to them, or suchasweie 
pointed out by Coleridge himself. It is also utteily 
unworthy of Coleridge to have taxed, as hi docs, miny(ar 
all, lor any thing that appears,) ot his subscriber-, with 
neglecting to pay at all. Probably nobody ncglccud. 
And, on the other hand, some, perhaps, diJ, asainust 
conscientious and vi nerable lemale relation ot mi own, 
who had sulwcribed iiitroly to oblige me, and out ot a 
general respect tor Coleridge's powers, though finding 
nothing to suit her own taste ■ she, I happen to know, 
paid three times over, sending the monev through thicc 
different channels accoiding to the shilting diuclions 
which leached her. Managed as the readei iiilUolUct 
from those indications, the work was going down lull 
from the first. It never gamed any accessions ol new 
eubsciibers from what source, then, was the continual 
dropping off of names to be supplied '* '1 he printer be canu 
• bankiupt Coleridge was as much in arrear with hi- 
aittcles, as with his lectures at the Royal InsUtution 
That be was Iroin the very fiist, but now hew is dis¬ 
gusted and desponding, and with No. 28, the work came 
to a final atop. Some years after, it was recast, as (he 
phrase was, and republished. But, in fact, this recast 
aim pretty nearly a new work. Ihe sole eontiibutor to 
the onginad work had been Wordsworth, who gave a very 
valuable paper on cthe principles concerned in the coin- 
posiuon of Epitaphs, and 1‘rotes.or Wilson, who, in coD- 
innction with Mr. Blair, an early fnend, then visiting at 
bM place on Windermere, wrote the latter signed Matkeia, 
the reply to which came Iroin Mr. Wonlsuorth.—Tent’s 
A di lffiuigk Maguitns, Oetobtr 1834. 

> __ 

IHE SONNEr. 

There ie not a popular Sonnet in the English language; 
there are bw^Mds m the Italian. Whence comes this 
disparity t—Mnny of the best sonnets of opr greatest 
itttbon—Sbakspeare, Spenser, MiitoU, Gray, »Cowper, 
and Werdswortb<t*M exceedingly unequal in their tex- 
Ittie, dtfcure in tbnr verbiage, and lumbenng in the mo- 
bos^thetr verse.* The Italian onps lemarkfMjr con- 

• We iuhf eadrsly fomu ttau epuuon. Bi. CaL tat. Cas- 


trastwith these ( being distinguished, even above other 
poetic comjMMiiioM ni^at mo<t delicate, voluble, and 
melodious tongue, by exquuite finish in respect to diction, 
clear detolopment of the one bne thought which they en¬ 
close. end the mnsical succession of cadences ezrnect 
ihrongh to the last syllable of the fourteen lines,—lines so 
admirably arranged, that the place of each m the time 
(it we may so speak) can be almost known by the ear;,, as 
well as by the correspondence of rhyme, and connection <i 
of sentiment. The sonnet, theiefore, has been unworthi¬ 
ly depreciat^ in Eagland, because it has been inipei- 
fectly exhibited by English writers, partly from the diffi¬ 
culty of tarnishing relays of rhyme to meet at the ip- 
pomted Stations, and partly from the Procrustean model, 
on exact attention to which the perfection of ttie sonnet 
depends. 

If It be asked. Why should asonnetbe confine 1 to four¬ 
teen lines rathei than any other numlierf I know not that 
the question can be better answered than by aski>ig an- 
othei,—Why should the height of a rorintliian cofunia 
lit ten diainetcn ’ The eestus of Venus must be of some 
particular length, both to fit and to a Ion the peisonof 
the goddess a hand-breadth taken away would have left 
It scanty, and a hand-breadlli supcriddeii would have 
made It icdnndant. The quota of lines, and the irrange- 
inent of rhymes and pauses, already estiblished in the 
regular sonnet, have been deeme I, ifter the experience 

five centuries, incapible of nnpro ment by extension 
ir leduction, whtli the form itself has been proved to 
lie the mo-t convenient ahJ gnrefnl that evt r was in¬ 
vented, for disclosing, emliellishing, and enconpi.smg 
■he noblest or the loveliest the gayest or the gravest id- a, 
hat genius, in its happic-st moments of lapture or ol me¬ 
ant holy, (ould inspire. The employmont ol this form bv 
the finest Italian poets, fer cxpicssing, with pithos ind 
lowci II resistible, then seiectest and purest concoptioas, 
s III argument ol fact against all speculative oliiei tioiis, 
n lavour of the intrinsic excellence and iinpuallellcci 
iLi leLtion of the son net — tforiCg im-’i y s Lent ui e$ on P >»ti y. 


BREAK I'ASr. 

('Concluilsd ftom oui lust ) 

Wc have said iiotiniig of cofFv anJ chocoUte tt b-eak- 
ast, though a good deal was quoU. 1 in our last p iper from 
ilr 1) Isiii li I-spec.ting those heseiag(.s We confined 
urselvL-to ka, because Ills the staple drink. A Vlieip 
offle liowevei, oi imitation of it, h is taken plaec. ol te i 
nth ininv , iiid the poor have now their" coffee homes," 
s the nc li used to have. Wo sav “ iisod. ’ b- cause coffte- 
iiaking m such places, among the nth u la t going out 
I tansLquenct. ot the latci hours of dinner and the attrac- 
ons of the club houses. Coffee, I we tea, u,ed to form 
lefiishinent by itself, some houis alter dinner. Iris 
ow tiken is a digestoi, nglit npon that meal, and some- 
mos (foe s not even close it, tor the digester itself b digeskd 
V aliqnenrolsomesoit.calleil lehaine eafe (coffee-cliacei.) 
Ve do not, how< ver, pretend to b- Icained in these mat- 
•rs. Ilwehnd oiiiselvps at a itch table, itu but as a 
:raiiger lu the land, to all but the lasting humanities of 
. A LUstom mav < lianga ni xt year, and find us as igno- 
int ot It, as Ibt footman is otherwise.* 

As we cl um the familiar intmioc} of the reader, in this 
ur most private-public Jourodl. and have had it cordially 
ispondeu to by fair and brown (who wtil not crvoiitas 
critic did against Montaigne, loi saving he likedshCiiy, 
Who the devil cares whether he liked sheriy oi not 
e shall venture to observe, tn co mnent upon the thou- 
md tnuiMlf remirksou this qii>stioii which vve h§ir 
1 all sides ot us, that for our parts we like coffee better 
laii tea, once in a way, but tea “ tor a coostancy," And 
le after the other makes a “ prett/' vaiiety, (as Dr. 
ihnson, or Mr. Pepys, would phrase it). To be ppifect 
point of taste (we do not say, of whulesomeoess) coffee 
lould be strong, and hot, with little sugu and milk. In 
le Ka-t they dnnk It without eitbei , wnich, we should 
ink, must be intolerable to any palates that do not begin 

• We advert to the knowledge of this penonage.ont of no 
vdtto fealtna oither towards himself, or thaio whom he serves 
oth idassiw compnte natoree of all soito, IiXe othurs 
at fashion, m itoelr. is a poor bumaeis, evartasdngly shiRmtr 
I customs because it bsa nothing hut ehango to ito upon , 
id with all oar leapaot fargood peepto who wear its tiveiies, 
boffior master or tootonn, we own we havo no sort of vene- 
tlon for the pAoses of necAcloths and coats, and the vieusir 
des of the modes •fdiniag. 
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<ri|h It in cialdhood, or ar» aot m wuit of u seme stimu- 
laauas those of Mutors<thoagh by we uodef^d 

t'lstiobsccixhewinglseomuKmto'^hioii t) It ttubeea 
clrudh after this mo<ie in Bonie1|>atts of Europe ,Aut the 
p I >ltc h4ve no wheie (we believe) adopted it. Tne favo¬ 
rite wav ot (IriaLiog it as a meal, abroad, is with a great 
suiipjtittity of unlk,—lerv pioperly called in Fiance CafS- 
a't lait, Coflei til the milk. One of the pleasures we re- 
ceiA. in diiiiLini; toffee IS, that being the universal drinh 
*111 the Kist, itremmds of that region oftbe Arabian Nights, 
ns smoking does lot the same reason though neither ot 
these reliesh neats, which are now identified with Oiieotal 
manners, is to he tound in tliat enchanting work J'hey 
bad not been discovered, wh»n it was wiitten. The dunk 
w IS sliei'iet, and its accompaninients cakes and fruit. One 
can hiidfy fancy, what a J urL oi a Persian could have 
done without coftee and a pipe, any more than the English 
ladies and genticmtn before the civil wars, without tea tor 
tiicikfast. As lor chocolate, it» iichness.if made good, 
iindeisit lathei a food thtn a drink Linoieus seems to 
hue ueen foad at it, toi it was lie, we believe, who gave 
It Its generic name ot rheobiomd, or luod ot the gods. U 
IS said to be extremely pouiisbmg,* but heavy tor weak 
stomachs Cocoa(cacao) is a lightei kind of it, made of 
of the shell instead of the nut 1 bey make German flutes 
of the wood ot the r hucolate-tice. An Italiiii wit, who 
flomished when tea, coflee, and chocolate bid not long 
bt.cn intsuduced into liw i ouiiirs, treats them all three with 
great contempt, and no lej>s humour — 

Talk ot Chocolate ' Talk ot Tea ' 

Medicine- mad , se Go Is, as they are. 

Arc no medi inei made (or me' 

1 would snonei take to poison 
Than a single cup set eyes on 
()i that hittei and guilt) stud ye 
1 alk ot bv the iiaiiic ol Coffee. 

1 et the krahs m I the lurks 
< o lilt It ’mungst llicir i ruel woiks. 
loe ot m inki 1 1, III ii.k and turbid. 

Let I'lc 1 110Its ol staves absorb it. 

]) iivn in 1 lit II us, 

Down la II i hiis, 

’I was the dite>talile I ilt)t inventc I it , 

I he >uni- thi n took it, 

'i o grind ai’ 1 to c lok it, 

And to P 0 tipna all three presented it 
If the Mus-uliiian m Asia 
Goals on a hevciag sounsiemly, 

* 1 dilli., with the iiid I extremely 

Bacchus in Tusianij 

These vituperations however aie put mto the mouth of the 
I'olofwmt., WHO niiyjusti) have icaciit'd the mtioJuc- 
tiou of 

“ the cups 

Which cheer hut nut inebriate ” 

Chocolate is a co n non lelievh neat in Italy, in a solid 
shape The pasUv-iooks sell sweetmeats ol it, wrapped 
up in little paptis with piinied mottos, containing some 
couplet of humour of gallantry 1 Uey have made their ap- 
peuance ot liteviais in Knglaiid, owing, we ImiIkvo, to 
the patronag# ol Gcoigu the Fourth, who is said to have 
8^11 au order to a Paris iiunulacturer, to the value of 

Off, je inferio' goods, ye comparative sophistications, 
perhaps fleeting fashions, and let us bethink ourselves 
^ftta everUstiiigvirtues of beautiful milk and bread ' 
“■"^ilk,” says a venerable text, “ is hi for children." 

It IS too often unfit for men, not because their v'oinachs aro 
8 troog6f thftn thoso ot cnildiexi, but they oie 

weaker. Cauae^ ot various sorts, soirow, too much thiuicw 
ing, dissipation, shall tender a man unable to digest the 
11 iMig-bowI, that delighted him when a 

child. He must content hiiusell with his experience, ani 
T c*!^™*"* account, especially for others, 

A child over a milk-bowl is a pleasant object. He seems 
to belong to evety thing that is young and innocent,—the 
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irl whoso veracity wa can rely 

*" •*“ Fruits, « inConuod u 

tfapoleou a army from the north, 
“ ”“W guanuty of little ehocoUu cakes 
prawirvod the life of himself aod a fni 
ever «na 3?’could iirocura no oUiar load 
‘wMbOT offleers mi Ishod for wj 

«. BrUmta. I'bint Edit 

V The daughters of Danaui, wh» killed their busbend 


muraUtg.the fields, tbedaiitee. And no fear oi uidtgea- 
tiou has he, nor of n apOiled complexion. Ho doea not 
situp uUatwelvo mt nftht; Mr beanty tight laein. 
hefself f nor does h« snipend tin tiomach in breathless¬ 
ness, with writing " articlei," and thAking of good and * 
evil. 

Pleasant object also, neveitbelfw, u the mitk-jag to 
the grown man, whethtr Mck or trail, provided be hay* 
“an ejo.” White intik to a whito jug, or creammn 
cream-coloured, preseots oneof those sympathies of co¬ 
lour, which are sometimes oi higher taste thansany eontrast« 
however delicate. Drummond of Hawthornden has hit 
It with a relishing pencil .— 

In petticoat of green 
With hdir about liereine,* 
s Pbilhs, beneath an oak, 
bat milking her (air flock , 

' Moiigtt that sweet stramod moisture (raro 
delight) 

Hcrliaud seem’d milk, m milk it was so 
white t 

Anacreon beautifully compares a finely tinted cheek, to 
milk with roses lu it 1 here is a iichness ol colouring, as 
well as ot substance in the happj scriptuial designation of 
an abundant country,—" A land overflowing with# 
milk and honey ’’ Milk and honey suit admiubly 
on the bieaktdst table, Ihcir colours, tlieir sinplimty 
their country associations, all hariiioniri* Wc bava a 
dairy and a bue-liive bcloie us,—the bieath of cows, and 
the bu/xing over the garden Hy the wav, Uieie is a 
very pictty design, m Cooke s edition ot Parnell s Poems 
ol a girl milking a cow, by Kirk, a young bcotch artist o? 
Ifmat promise, who died prernatui^ly, which has wandered 
to the tea-cups, and is to found on sonic ot tl«i ciii apestof 
them Wc happened tomtetwith itinitalv, and Iclt all our 
old Ians apes bcloie us,—the meidows, the trees, and tho 
village church , all which the artist has put into the back 
ground The lace is not quite so good on the tea-cup as 
III the engraving In that, it is eminently beautiful,—at 
least in the Will k now betore us. We cannot answer for 
ic-piints It IS one ol those laces ol ^eetness and natural 
relinemeiit, which aic to be met wit||||bn the humblest as 
wt II as highest classes, wheie the parentage has been 
genial, and the banging up nut discoiilaut. Tliepasstge 
illustiatcd is tile pietty exorJ.uni of the poet’s Eclogue 
cntiUcd Hcallli — 

Nuvv early shepherds o’er the meadow pass, 

Aud punt lung luit-ieps in the glittering giass 
1 he cows nagrectlul ol theirpisture stand, 
by turns obsequious to the inilkei's hand. 

Is itnut better to occupy the fancy witlisuch recollections 
as these over a common bioaklast, than to bo lamenting 
that we have nut an uncommon one ' winch perhap also 
would do us a miscbict, and toi the gam ol a little tickling 
oi the palate take lieallli in 1 good tenipei out ot us lor the 
ri st ot the day. Bc-ides, a pal uo unspoilt has a relish of 
milks and teas, and other simple loads, which a Nabob, 
hot lioni his iiiulligatawiiey and hismegnms, would envy. 

Wc look upon it as a blessing, lor our parts, tliat we 
retain d liking toruveiy crust. We were educatedata 
school, vviiere the food was pooroi than the leainmg ; but 
the monks liad lived in its i foisiers, and left us a spring of 
delicious water. Hence we have the pleasure ol eitjoving 
a crust ol biead au 1 a Uiauglit of water to this day. Oltan- 
times have we “ spoilt our dinner,” when it has not come 
up m tune, with a “ liuiik” of bread, choosing lather to 
Bpil our dinnei than oui spiiits. and sweet nave bran, 
tlio-e motttliluls el tlie puio staff of hie, and relwhuigof 
thevorn. lo Our apprehensions thwe is a tortoi uJUte 
taste in bread, analogous to the colour, and reminding us 
ot the white luilkiuesa of the wheat. We have a respect, 
both of sell-love and sympathy, with the |Mor light-heart¬ 
ed player in Oil bias, who went smgiug along the country 
road, dipping his crust in the stream, borrow had no hold 
on him, with ninety-nine out of her hundred arms. Care¬ 
lessly along went he, sale from her worst bandliug, m bis 
fieedom from wants. She might have peered out ot her old 
den, aud grown softened at lus chaunt. But he weotalona 
too ho had none to core tor; which waa a pleasuio lira. 

It would be none tons,—one thing provided. There aro 
pains, when you gdk heartily acquainted with liiem, whlcli 
out-value the reverse pleasures. BesideA we mtiat all get 


* Sliu—een- Scotch aud old English Smsms. 

Cminingliawi s oditmn of PraiBmoodslaWily puMtshed, 
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ihrpa|$h oiir as manfully and cliperfully as we can ; 
losina, if pa<-ihls, no handsome pleasure by the wm, and 
uistainini; onrtelvea^ the thought that all will Jie for the 
beat. ])rovi«kd we do our ^at for all. It is not the eaist- 
' enre of nain that ejtoiU the relish of the world; bnt the 
not knowing how to make the most of pleasures, and there- 
bv reducing the pains to their most reasonable size and 
their most useful account. 

You may make a Iands"ap'>. if you will, out of your 
br akfast table, better I'nn Mr. Kirk’s picture. H"re 
where th<> bread stands, is its father, the fi«dd of com, 
plowing in the sun, cut hv thd tawnv reapers, and present- 
ID? a palh for lovci >. Tlie village church f where they are 
to he marrieil) is on a leify slope, on oneside; and on the 
other is a woodv hill, "dth fountains. There, far over the 
water, (for this bi'in of water, wi'li island lumps of butter 
in it, sha'I be a sea) are our fiends the Chinese, picking 
the ’Jives of tlmir tea-tr»es,— > bestiful plant; or the 
Arabs plueki ig 'he be'ries of the coffee-tree, a still more 
beiutifiil one, »fih a p'ofiisim of white blossoms and an 
odour like j.i'saininc. For the sugar (instead fcf a bitterer 
thought, not sr. hnrmoninus to our purpose, but not to be 
forgotten at due, times) you may think of Waller’s S icln- 
rissa,* so nanmd Irora the Latin word for sugar (sicharura) 
a poor cowpliment to the lady; but the ladv shall sweeten 
the sugar, instead of the siig,ir doing honour to the lady ;• 
and she was a very knowing as well as beautiful woman, 
and aaw faith >r into love and sweetness than the sophisti¬ 
cate court poet; so she would not have him, notwithstand¬ 
ing his RUgin veises. hut m.iriii! I a hirho' n >tuie. 

Bread, tn'lk, and butter are of venerable antiquity. 
Thev taste of the morning of the world. .lacl, to enter¬ 
tain her guest. "biouglit forth liuttor in a lordly dish." 
Homir speaks of.a nation of milk-eateiu, whom ho gi^ls 
the ’* justest of men." To •’ break bread” was from WDe 
immetnorinrthe Eastern signal of hospitality and confi-. 
denco. Wo need not add reasons for respecting it, still 
more leverend. Bread is tlic " staff of life” throughout 
the greater part of the civilized world ; and so aecoi^ant 
in its taste with the human palate, that nature, in some 
places, seems to have gr-'wn it ready-made on purpose, in 
the shape of the Bread Fnvt Tree. There is also a Milk- 
tree , but we no S|^re find a carniferous, or flesh liearing 
tree; nor has the vet been discovered in which “ the 
pig run through the stroets readv ro.i'-ted, with knives and 
forks stuck in their sidrs.” Civilired nations eat meat, 
bnt thev can also do svitho’it it, living upon milk, grain, 
and vegetables alone, .i'. in India. None but savages live 
without those. And common breakfasts, without any meat 
in them, have this advantage over others, that you can look 
back upon them without any sort of doubt or disgust, nor 
are their leavings offensive to the eye. It is one of the 
perplexities of man’s present condition, that he is at once 
caroivoroiis, and has very good reason for being so, and 
relishing his chop and his steak, and vet cannot alwuvs re¬ 
concile it to the rest of his nature, lie would fain eat his 
lamb, and pity it too; which is puzrlmg. However, there 
are worse perplexities than these; and the lamlw lead 
leasani flowery lives while they do live. Nor could thev 
ave had this taste of existence, if thev were not bread for 
the table. Let us all do mir best to get the world forward, 
and sve shall see. We shall cither do away all we think 
•■wrong, or sec better reasons for thinking it right. Mean¬ 
while, let ns dine and breakfast, like good-humoured peo¬ 
ple ; and not" quarrel with our bread and butler.”—Leigh 
Uunt’i London Journal. 


A GAMESTER WITH A WIFE TOO GOOD FOR 
HIM. 

• -r 

This rare, because pleasing passage, in the domestic 
history of a ipimester (we do not mean the having a wife 
too good mt him—which must be the case with all 
ginriesters whose wives are good for any thing—but the 
mgrMablo surprise which she had prepared for him aiminst 
hu downfall) is related by Goldsmith in his life of Beau 

* Saeharim «m 1didyD«atky Sidney, of the great and trnly 
tuibto fMlHf of the Sidneys. She narrioA a tincere, affoctian- 
ate, Slid ^iprnniw man,Robert Spencer, garl of SuaderUnd, 
who mss UUm ftnir yosn aftersniTde, ia e canse fbr which lie 
Oon^ hUMeif bound to quit the «tiia|Mthiiyp(Msa he loved. 
namMd haSbaad vu of the StskBie f|{nilW. In her old 
sdElheedng Traker at a card table. Lady SunaerlanA asked 
hnSj. in hummred and not angrSteftii recnUfiction of his 
flat versos,-Srhen he weald write sj^ more awm apm her 
to which tha Hipqlfte" either frs* sjjdja or wapt of ad- 

dtcti, had the i^ertv 0 # spirit to reply, "Oh. madam | When 
your ladyship is as yoang again.” 


Nash. It looks like a p;y{e out of one of Fielding’s novels. 
We have only to imagine Booth grown less civil, and 
Amelia remaining what she was, and the incident woald 
have p^ectly suited her. • 

At Tanbridge, in the year 171.5, Mr. J. Hedges made 
a very bnlhant appearance; he had been married about 
two years to a younglady of great beauty and largefortune; 
th«y had one child, a boy on whom they bestowed all that 
affection, which they could spate from each other, nfle 
knew nothing of gaming, nor seemed to have the least* 
passion for play ; but he was unacquainted with his"own 
heait; he liegan by degrees to bet at the table for trifling 
sums, and his soul took fire at the prospect ef immediate 
giin;hc was soon sarroended vrith shippers, who with 
cilmnesslav in ambush for his fortune, and coolly took 
advantage of the precipitarcy of his passiims. * 

Ills lady perceived tim ruin of her family approaching, 
but, nt fir»t, without being able to Isrm any scheme to 
prevent it. Siie a-lvise-l with his brother, who at that 
time was possessed of a small fellowship in Cambrid te. 
It wos easily seen that whatever passion took the lead in 
her hudian I's mind, seemed to be there fixed nnalteiablv : 
it was fleterniined therefore to let him pursue fortune, 
but p.e'/iojsly take measures to prevent the pursuit being 
fatal. 

Accordingly, every night this gentleman was a con¬ 
stant attender at the hazard tables , he understood ne'ther 
the arts of sh trpers, nor even the allowed strokes oi a 
cnnnoiscur, vet still he played. I’lia consequence is 
obvious; lu- lust liis estate his equipage, his wife’s jewels, 
and every other move ible that could be parleil iv't'i, ex¬ 
cept a repelling watch. Hissgony, upon this occasion, 
was inexpressible ; he was even mean enough to ask a 
gentleman who sale near, to lend him a few pieces, in 
order to turn Ins fortune ; hut this prudent gamester, who 
plainly saw there were no exp-ctations ofbeing repaid, 
refused to lend a farthing, alledging a farmer resolution 
against lending. Hedges was at hsi farious with the 
continuance of ill success, and pulling out his watch, 
asked if any person in company, would set him sixty guineas 
upon it : the cumpanv were silent ; he then demanded 
fifty ; still no answer . he suiik to forty, thirty, twenty ; 
finding the company still without answeriug, he cried 
out. “ By O—d It sli.ill never go for less,” and dished 
It against the floor ; at the s,imn time attempting to dash 
out his brams against the marble chimney-piece. 

This last act of des}ierati.>n immediately excited the^ 
attention of the whole comp inv; they instantly ^gather- 
ed round, and prevented the effccU of his passion ; and 
after he ag.iin became cool, he was permitted to return 
home, with sullen discontent, to his wife. Upon bis 
entering her apartment, she received him with her usual 
tenderness and satisfaction ; while ho answered her caresses 
with contempt and seveiity ; his disposition being quite 
altered with his misfortunes. " But, my dear Jemmy.” 
says his wife, ” perhaps vou don’t know the news 1 have 
to tell, my mamma’s old uncle is dead, the messenger is 
now in the house, and you know his estate is settled 
upon you.” This account seemed only to increase his 
agonv. and looking angrily at her, he cried, “ There you 
lie. my dear ; hi* estate is not settled upon me.” '* I beg 
your pardon,” said she, " I really thought it was, at least 
you nave always told me so." “ jNo,” returned be, ’* as 
sure as you and I are to he miserable here, and our 
children beggars hereafter, I have sold the reversion of it 
this day, and have lost every farthing I got for it at the 
hazard tilde.” " WhatalP” replied the lady, . 

every farthing.” returned he, ” and I owe a theoisand 

ounds more than I have got to pav." Thus apoaking, 

e took a few frantic Heps across the room. When the 
lady had a little enjoyed his perplexity. “ No, my dear,” 
cried she, “ you have lost bnt a trifle, and you owe no¬ 
thing : our brother and I have taken rare to prevent the 
effects of your rashness, and are actually the persona who 
have won your fortune ; we cm_ployed_ proper i^riona 
for this purpose, who brought their winnings to me. Your 
money, your equipage, are in my posxsssion, and hwe I 
return them to you, from whom they were uniustly taken. 

I only ask imrroission to keep my jewels, and to keep you, 
my greatest jewel, from such dannjPbr the future.’ _ Her 
prudence had tha proper effect, lie ever after returned a 
sense of hisfoymer follies, and never played for the smallest 
sums, oven forttmufement,—LsfgA Hunt’s London Journal, 


pMJiTin Aim Ptmitsncb atr M. Caow, at tiib IwoiAit 
PuBSs, No. 14, Esplavapc Row, CAtcotTA. 
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EMIGRATION. 

A few ago, i heard a native ask a young 
man who hadji^^^ved in the country, why Eu¬ 
ropeans came in aueh numbers to India, since their 
native lana, according to their own account, was 
in every respect preferable. The questioned party 
seemed at a loss how to reply either for himself 
or Olliers, but at length answered that he haj} come 
out here because his uncle was an East India 
Direclpr. 

There is scarcely a fountry in the world whose 
native population has nut au opportunity of mak¬ 
ing a similar enquiry. Great Britain sends out 
emigrants to almost every habitable region and 
every accessible shore, and supplies thousands of 
victims to be immolated by the cholera of Alia, 
the yellow fever ot the West Indies, the plagues of 
the Mediterranean, and the slow consuming agues 
of Nova Beotia aud NewfouniUand. That the ma¬ 
jority of those who go abroad^o so for the purpose 
of bettering their fortunes, is very evident, though 
few of them are willing to proclaim to the iiiluibi- 
tants of the foreign land in whicli they may hap¬ 
pen to take up their abode, that they have come 
among them because they were without the means 
of living well at home. England is justly said to 
derive wealth, grandeur, and prosperity, from her 
extensive colonies, but 1 do not intend to enquire 
what the elTccts of these immense possessions are 
in a general and national ]>oiiit of view, but to con¬ 
sider how far tlieir existence is favorable to indi¬ 
vidual happiness and social refinement. 

The British colonies arc distinguished from those 
of other nations, by being peopled chieliy by emi¬ 
grants of the middle rank of life, llic East and 
West Indies annually disencumber England of an 
immense number of young men who find it diffi¬ 
cult or impossible to establish themselves at home 
in that style of life which they deem essential to 
their happiness and respectability. The outlet 
which tropical regions afford to the male sex, is 
re gularly ^culated upon in most large families, as 
'“VAoeans of providing for those children who are 
not likely to push their fortunes in their native 
country. “ Charles requires .neither Latin nor 
Greek,” sa^s some fond father ” for we ivill get a 
cadetship for him in the Honorable Company's 
aervice.” “ Yea,’* replies the mother, “ and Henry 
is sitch a wild, turbulent, head-strong boy that we 
had better send him to learn to be a planter with 
his uncle in "Jamaica.” Thus are two children 
effectually nrovided fqr, and the parents, while ar¬ 
ranging tWu doil^^qtwn, probably have a prospec¬ 
tive eye to the future consignment of a surplus 
daughter to the care of each of the yoiuig men 
when they have advanced to independence in their 
res^tive nrofeaaiona. 

'rhia staite of thiiM encourggea the ambitious 
propensities of the inwrior classes, and makes them 


cultivate a degree of tenement which* is unsuit¬ 
able to their natural Apnition. The (qiportunities 
of acquiring woalth^H^d securing a respectable 
station in society, whicn the colonies so abundant¬ 
ly afford, are seized upon with avidity by persons 
who^e sphere of life would unavoidably be humble, 
and whose m^ans of subsistence would be narrow, 
were they to remain in their native country. 'The 
man who has no expectation of being any t^ng 
better than a mechanic or shop-keeper at home, is 
(I jlightod to obtain an appointment abroad, which 
will elevate him to the rank of gentleman^ at least 
in his own estimation, and ensure to him, though 
even at a very remote period, a liberal income and * 
an eventual competency. For this reason, [lersona 
of inferior condition and limited circumstances, are 
now in the habit of educating their children for situ- 
ations abroad, and teaching them to look forward 
to a degree of advancement in the world which they 
Mjse no right to expect, and,Vhich, if they do not 
attain, they con.sider themselves unfortunate, and 
perhaps continue discontented during the rest of 
their lives. 

Let us for a moment suppose Great Britain to 
be suddenly deprived of her colonies, and of the 
outlet which they afford to the surplus population 
of the middle ranks. All the yo^g men who now 
go abroad, would then b.* ohii^d to remain at 
home, and to establish themselves there in what¬ 
ever line of life they might find most lucrative and 
desirable. All the learned professions would be¬ 
come immensely overstocked. A host of lawyers,' 
clergymen ana medical practitioners, who had 
studied their respective pursuits m the expecta¬ 
tion of exercising them in the colonies, would be 
thrown upon their native country, in which they 
would in vain seek for employment even in its most 
retired and obscure places. They would encounter 
persons of their own class every where, md find 
all situations and appointments occapiedvad nut* 
nopolized to the total exclusion of adventurenW|4 
intruders, however great their pretensionetlwi 
talents might be. Those who had expected to find 
a professional sphere abroad, would, under such 
circumstances, have no alternative but to change 
their vocations for others which offered a better 
prospect of yielding a livelihood, or to. undertak* 
the subordinate duties of the department in which' 
they had expected to bear the character of priRMk 
cipals. The lawyer might find it necessary^ nyy* 
come an attorney’s clerk or a 'constable. 
clergyman would be obliged to officiate as airw^tMT 
or scWlmaster, and the physician, descendlt^ io . 
the menial duties of an apothecaiys appriatice, 
would be forced to “ cramp his genius over t 
pestle and mortar.” The young planter who hod 
looked forward to the possession of a sugar and 
coffhe estate in the West Indies, would perhara 
be compelled to accept the situation of a gentte* 
man’s gardener at home. The merchant educA^ 
ed fqr the East Indies would becopie a elerfc.>in 
aome nouse of agency in Sweetin|[’8 Alley or Hia* 
ciiw Laao) and the cadet, anxious fbtjnilitary 
dJMnctioa anfi high amy nhk abroad, vroald 
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ceaae to have any chance of seeing hie name 
gasetted except p^hape as a bankrupt. ^ ® 

* 'fhe above supposidons may appear very un¬ 
natural and extravagant, but were Britain to lose 
her colonies, they would all be realized, and every 
man would become dependant upon his own re¬ 
sources in obtaining a subsistence at home^ perhaps 
by the practice of some of those mechanic profes¬ 
sions wniclf are now so mugh despised. Qur ex¬ 
tensive territories abroad hwe been the means of 
occasioning a vast encrease « luxury and refine¬ 
ment among us, alike by the wealth flowing from 

• them, and by the extensive arena for exertion^nd 
employment which they aflPord to the surplus po¬ 
pulation of the educated classes at home; and 
wore this, by any national misfortune, to be closed, 
or rendered unavailable to the British plople, so¬ 
ciety would sufier a retrograde movement equally 
in|uriou8 to general prosperity and individual hap- 
[lincHs. • 

• About two centuries ago, when there were no 
colonies to afford an asylum to those members of 
the middle ranks of society who could not And 
employment at home, people’s ideas of respecta¬ 
bility, expenditure, and domestic life, were infinite¬ 
ly more moderate than they now are. The learned 
prufeifsinns, and the higher branches of the mer¬ 
cantile one, were almost exclusively engrossed 
persons whose condition and ciicumstances enabled 
them to compass the means of education, and 
whose manners and arquireroents formed, as it 
were, passports to public confidence, and guaran¬ 
tees of their fitness to perform the duties of their 
respective vocations. Men having neither proper¬ 
ty nor particular pretensions, contentedly became 
mechanics, petty merchants, and shop-keepers, nor 
did they exp>3Ct to find the means of placing their 
children in a sphere of life higher than their own, 
or ever trouble themselves with any attempts of 
the kind. But at present, individuals of this class 
generally endeavour to send their sons to some of 
the colonies, not only that the latter may have an 
opportunity of attaining what is called^a respectable 
rank in society, but that they in.iy also make a for¬ 
tune, a thing supposed to be a matter of course 
with a man that goes abroad, tliough he should 
continue out of signt of land from the day of his 
departure tiU that of his return. 

Were it not for the high degree of luxury, re- 
flnement and extravagance which prevails in Kng- 
la q A , even in the middle classes of society, the 
■applying of the colonies with European residents 
w«wd be left almost entirely to the inferior ranks 
People of cultivated habits universally prefer their 
native country to any other, and never voluntarily 
4^uld leave it, if they could obtain the means of 
o^ying a moderate share of its pleasures and 
•dotages, and 6f securing to themselves an eligi- 
^ station in society. But in the present day, 
fifaw. ^oiiites are beyond the reach of nutny who 
hia oittk only well qualified to estimate their value, 
ba;(«lltitied in a manner to participate in them. 
In if a man is not able tq keep up cer¬ 

tain (nternil appeamnses, he must M into the 
bask gMMd, ana bo contented to jremain there. 
But ev«mi>buld the means of pushing himself for¬ 
ward ia the world lie within h}a power, he will 
oftMidbad tbMA he of an objectionable kind, and 

BUd|meanaot^>pHt in practice without aflnoy- 
hum^mofk Under^uik envudhstanccs 
iis^ied 't» ^etetntiqe Upon g6ib|^iokd where 

^ at least be eonsidwed on a let el Wiin those 


around him, and inhere he will enjoy indepeudentt, 
and command all'the essential comforts of life 
withodt sacnficing his ease or being subservient to 
any one. 

When one goes abroad it is too often viewed as 
a tacit confession that he cannot live at home, but 
this is a great mistake. Many individuals emigfeta„ 
to avoid the barrassing occupation, the,personal 
restraint, the subordinate duties, or the hopeless 
obscurity, that would mark the tenor of their 
existence were they to remajn in their native 
country. A disagreeable or unhealthy climate, a 
paucity of enjoyments, and even a seclusion from 
society, are counterbalanced by easy duties, daily 
leisure, and an exemption from pecuniary cares. ' 
In a colony too, a man finds that his personal con¬ 
sequence IS not only much greater than it was or 
ever could be at home, but that it is also more 
easily encreased and supported; and a conviction 
of tlib kind lays a ** flattering unction” to almost 
everyiiuraan soul, and tends to put it in good hu¬ 
mour with Its actual condition. 

The state of society which pm.liiccs thesefincite- 
ments to einigiation iq the'iiiiddle riiiiks, cannot 
be viewed with any degree of compla.-‘IK) We 
hoar much of the refinemcLts of liL iii England, 
of the universal spread of knowleiin^i taste, and 
education thcr", of the social happiness of its peo¬ 
ple and of the laiprovinu manners of ail classes, 
but at wluit expeticcari lliese fiiio things purchas¬ 
ed? None hut poisons of large fortune or liberal 
income, can affoid to enjoy themselves or to exer¬ 
cise hospitality. A man is considered a mere ci¬ 
pher in society, unless he has a certain kind of 
house, a certain show of equip^qe, and gives a 
certain number of dinners anaually. People 
possessing a few hundreds a year only, must starve 
themselves at home if they wish to appear res¬ 
pectable abroad. One individual lives at a cofiee- ^ 
house at the rale of live shillings a day, and gi'^es 
as many guineas a week for his lodgings. A bar¬ 
rister keeps three clerks though he has not the 
same number of briefs in the course of a month, 
and a physician, who visits his patients in a hired 
carriage during the day, will be found traversing 
the streets on foot on a rainy night, under the 
shelter of an umbrella. Every thing is sacrificed 
to external show, and many persons avoid asking 
their acquaintances to their houses, lest it should 
be discovered that the style of their domestic life 
does not correspond with the appeanance which 
they exhibit when abroad. Who would not rather 
reside in Sierra Leone or Port Jackson, than bo 
fettered by such restraints and humiliated by 
such disguises ? 

1 believe it has been remarked of late yean, 
that in Britmn, fewer marriages in proportion toke 
place in the middle^ranks of society than in the 
higher or lower. Among the former, there gene- 
roUy is wealth enough to supimrt #n establishment 
more or less splendid, and among the latter nirtbing 
of the kind is required. A poor mechanic iSf not 
ashamed to shew his poverty, and if he possesses a 
house, a bed, and the means of subsistence for a 
month or two, he may fearlessly and conscien¬ 
tiously marry any woman who is bold enough to 
accept of him. But a person moving in what is 
called a respShtable sphere of life, must act with 
more caution. He must calculate whether his 
circumstances will admit of his holding a place in 
a certain circle of sociaty, and whether he can 
afford to allow his wiifo to dress in a eertahi style. 
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to attend certain public places, and to give a cer 
tain number of parties every month or year, 
Should hia means appeanainadequate to the fulfil 
ment of any of these particulars, the match (how 
ever well inclined to it the lady may feel) will be 
opposed by her friends and relations, as unlikely 
to be productive of happiness to either party. 

• On taking a smierficial glance at tbs middl 
raifks of society in England, it is impossible not to 
discover hundreds of individuals of both sexes who 
have been prevented from entering into the mar¬ 
ried state by considerations of the above nature 
'Fhe ubmber of bachelors and old muds seems to 
encrease daily. Those of the former who arc poor, 
fear to pay their addresses to any lady, or to solicit 
her hand, lest they should find themselves unable 
to 8upport,her in that style of life which they sup- 
ose she has been tanght to regard as essential to 
appiness and respectability. The female, on the 
other hand, frequently is prevented from allying 
hei 'vlf to a man of narrow fortune, by tlggrepre- 
srntations of her friends, a respect for the opinion 
of the.world in these matters, and the dread of fii- 
tuie poverty and destitution. It surely would be 
better were both parties in such cases^to throw 
a^'le the trammels imposed U|iou them by the 
usages of a corrupt state of society, and boldly get 
married at once, either renouncing all attempts at 
vain shew, and all pretensions to genteel appear¬ 
ances, or setting oil’for some of the colonies where 
they might conform their mode of life to the dic¬ 
tates of reason and nature. 

These impediments to marriage form an incite¬ 
ment to emigration which operates powerfully 
among person:) in the middle ranks of society. 
AVIien a man enjoys a prospect of establishinghim- 
self in domestic life at home, his roving propensi¬ 
ties, should he natut ally have any, are repressed, 
and he looks forward placidly to spending his days 
in hjs native country. Dut should there exist a 
great improbability of his ever being able to form 
any ties of the kind, he will feel a restlessness and a 
want of purpose which may prompt him to become, 
as it were, an adventurer, and to aspire “ to see the 
wonders of the world abroad.” 

'fhe remarks which I have made respecting the 
inducements to colonial emigration that present 
themselves when one takes a view of the existing 
state of society in England, of course refer to those 
persons only who go abroad at a comparatively 
advanced period of life. The young men who are 
sent to the East and West Indies before they have 
completed their minority, merely follow the plan 
of life laid donpi for them by their parents or guar¬ 
dians, without exercising their individual judg- 
■sment upon the subject. 

It will easily be perceived that India is diflFerent- 
ly situated from any other of the British depen- 
aencies, its European inhabitants not being allow¬ 
ed to ho d landed property or to reside permanent¬ 
ly in the count()r. llie colonization of Asia by 
tne British, is a measure which has often been re¬ 
commended, and much canvassed as respects the po¬ 
litical conseqiwnces which would be likely to result 
from its adoption. With these howrever 1 have 
nothii^ to do, but intend merely to offer a few re¬ 
marks upon Ae nature of the society which would 
acquire an existence here, were the ahoree of our 
Inman possessions thrown open to all who chose to 
resort to them, and become permanent residents. 

At first, it may reasonably be supposed, that 
the emigranta srould be of the lower raoke of life. 


But when these had got over the tfiiffieoltiee of 
settling themselves, and, as jt were, clemed 
way for their superiors in fortune and education^ 
a set of men, similar to the planted of tiiie Southern 
states of America, would anive, and purchatw 
landed property, make im]mvrment8, and build 
hwdsome houses. The European adrenturem 
who have hitherto taken up their abode in tropical 
countries during the infancy of trade and cultivation, 
have generally been rude and barbarous in the 
highest degree; but it ought to be recollected, that 
the existence of slavery around them could not but 
exert a very unfavourable influence upon their, 
character. From this evil the emigrants would be 
exempted h^re, while the diffusion of civil officers 
throughout the country would prevent them from 
committing any excesses with impunity. 


TO MY NEI'riKW, EDMOND, IN HIS 
Form II 1 LAU. . 

Ur CAFlAlt, w'NAOIlllIf. , 

“ They who addreu poetry to oven infRiit rhadrrn, shou!^ 
tiike < are to Hpnnkli- ita li)!hUifa-< «ith xluatwinio ai'nluucnt W 
>0 tlial It ina>, at oitir. piotr iii.tiuolitu lu iliililnuof ma* 
turor , and e%ontuatlv to the yoain.) r oie*b, whin tbSir 
minds bhall bate ariived within easy reach it ita m'^mns.” 

-- Anon. 

In till' beauty ot childliouil, itsjpureneaa, and joyi 
' tFiibloiiiisird by caie, I behold thee, tair boy! 

No tiiouglit of the future disturbing ihy breaat, 

N 0 grief foi the past, and the present all blest: 
J’rosperity beaming thv p ttliwav along. 

And flowcison thy course, through the woild's varied 
tliiong. 

Siirh scemeth the lot which the dioit-sighted eye, 

Of man lan alone in lliy vista descry; 

And that -iirh, in a long tiain ot yearb, it may be, 

Is the prav’er of my heait, niv young kiusman, for thee. 
But there'a many a «lare inid the flowers may be laid 
And thy passions may cause eaeb glad prospect to fade. 

I augur not evil to damp thee, but warn. 

When thy ^ng mind hath power fiom my lesson to 
team. 

On thyself ’twill depend—spite of all that may now 
Thy onward career with bright colors endow,— 

On iAy»e//’twill depend whether over thy lot. 

Calm Tiitue shall shed her pure halo, or not. 

Of tliy teauty ne'er suffer thy heart to lie vain. 

Though a gift often transient with thee should remain. 

And when wealth shall be thine, let it nurture no guest 
Like scoin for the lei^ favor’d crowd, in thy breast; 

But be aflhble, gentle, and easily mov’d 
To relieve the afflicted, if thou would’st be lov’d. 

asM 

When 1 gaze on thy face, so surpassingly fair, 

1 sigh while I think the world’s bliffflt may come there, 
And I feel the vain wish that (could nature depart 
From her order, and keep thee the infant thou art) 

Thou might'st never know more of a world so defil d, 

1 ban thou know'st at this moment, thou beautiful child! 

But hope cones und gUds these sad thoughts with bei' 
smiles. 

And whispers thoult conquer its vices and wiles; 

Bise high o'er its follies, its meannesses shun. 

And die proud race of manhood nntainXedly ran 
Still proving, if tried by adversity's test. 

At n Christian, resign’d} as a man, undtpress’d. 
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CHORUS Of WUCHfcS. 

Where the dectnc bolts are flashing _ * 

With their deepest—Jreadest roar, * 

And the biilows nertest dashing 
On the thiuptest marble shore, 

Where the crackling bowgpnt’a riven, 

And the Helmsman s cheek is pale. 

And the mastleb, bsik is driven v 

Like 0*1681 before the gale, 

. We aie there 

Where the despeiate seaman's stealing 
kroin druaktuiies» respite. 

And the craven Atheist's kneeling 
Uy the Levin a ghastly light, 

Where gleams through black dishevelled treskes 
I he mother s lustrous glare, ^ 

As wild, her new born babe she presses 
With a love that mocks despaii. 

We are there. 

Where the helpless hulk is reeling 
On th sunken coral chain, 
hei loosening planks revealing 
1 be tempest s iron strain, 

Where the poop au 1 fore-ship, shattered. 

Divide, like sun struck ice, 

And the boiling suige i-, scattered, 

Witb flodtiug bales ol price, 

Wt are there 

Where the hrst wild shriek is rising 
t rum those who sink below 
The bitterness ol years ompiiung 
In one briel gtftb ol w , 

W heie the lonely sea boy s clinging 
1 o the loss d and slippeiy oar. 

While his hail numbed i ais are ringing 
Witli tones beloved oi yoie. 

We are there 

Where the gasping swimmer's nearing 
1 he bold md lolly straud. 

And ihiough gloom and suit appearing, 

Hope points her beacon brand , 

Where the niountam wave letiriiig 
( Ibat wave, so vainly hailed ) 

Leave# a Hidiigled wretch expuing 
Un jagged rucks impaled 
We aic thea. 

Purneoh, F V I 

Thb Italian GoMPANf —^The Lovers of mu- 
uc will hear with pleasure that the ||klian Com 

E will stay at least one season more with iis 
I of their English friends liave exerted them¬ 
selves in a very generous and spnted way, and 
have made or are making arrangements by which 
the pubkc will be secured a continuance ol the de- 
Iigbttul entertainment which it has received from 
Uicss talented and meritorious foreigners Mrs 
Atkmson's valuable asNistanee is to be given to the 
Italians, and will no doubt add greatly to their 
general recourses 

Thcatbb MBCHANiaoB —This exhibition, the 
advertisement ol which we noticed some weeks 
«pB,u to be qiened this e>enmg at No 259, Loll 
Baear The performance to commence at half 
past seven, 'foclftts (first clasi, 4 Rs and second 
daee 2 Re) to be had at the Uwrkam OflUce 

lODiCAL —We are very glad to hear 
duti'tbp B}nrited Propnetor of the LUerary Gazette 
pttb&lbed at Madras is about to establish a Quitr- 
terijf MtffoztM, The Madras Literary Gazette is 
alTMy a sncoessful work, and we hope that 
new JtfepavjM will also be a profitable specula¬ 
tion. > 

ShaKBSPBAWB’S HlNDVBTSlAllAtkNnRNaueH 

DfOTioMARVBomanieed’* editum'of this 
woric and Yates' Hiodasdiaiu Oranunar am m the 
PIWB Order* aib received b/ IMbMirB. thicker 
«ndGo. andHr, T. 




JLAN PAUL RICHIKR 

Ludicrous deseriptioit of a " timid gent/emoa’i” journey 
hy coach, 

Jfan Paul Richter one of the worthies of German 
literature, died not long ago hamples of lih genius, and 
a masterly cnticiam upon it (which we hive re id tAiee 
over Cor the mere pleasure received from the torce and 
abundance of the thinking) are given in the third volume 
ol Ur Carlyle’s ipeemens of Get man Romanees, Irom 
which the iullowing passage is taken We aie inu h 
mistaken if we are hazarding the usual penis of in over¬ 
weening introducer ol a je>t, when we candidly express 
our anticipatious of the reader s heaity laughtei Tliere 
IS caricatuie enough, but like all Richter »< aneatures it is 
grounded on tiie deepest and km Ihest knowledge to leal 
i haraeter, kindliness and depth being indeed necessary 
ai eompaniments in a man s knowledge of his lellow ere t- 
tures But how he can go heaping one extravaginre 
upon another, in this successtul way, is amazing (for 
there laa whole seventy pages full of it) We think, 
iveryimtant that nothing luither can be piled upon the 
joke like childien seeing a tower ot cards threatening to 
topple over , when lo' mother stor and anothex yet is 
lehieved, to their delighted aetonishmeni, in I inn i clap¬ 
ping buists oi I lugliter PerhaV-i, Irom wha> little we 
have betnnabled lus i of the genius ot Jean Pii.l (lor 
the Germ ins invi to desi.,nite him by his Ctimtian n imes, 
as the blench do lliuseau) i general idea ol it m ly be 
given by supposing him i sort oi piose Shakspi are acting 
the pait ot one his owulooU In the boo# b Ion us 
be uniks Rabelais with the author ot the Anatomy of 
Melancholy 

1 he twenty serond of July, on Wt Inesdav, ibont five 
m the alter toon, (qmth th> ' in ignanimous inousr 
bchmelzie—loi he iel lies bis own exploit) w is now by 
the way bill ol the it,ulii pint coach, iiievoeably fixed 
tor my depaiture 1 hiJ still half a diy to onlei mv 
house , from which, lor two nights anj two days mJ i 
hill my breast. Its bic ist woik andptlisilo wisnov, 
along with mysi It, to be withdrawn Me.i t s l ii-, my 
gooef wife Bergelclien as leallid my I itib igi, was 
immediately to travel alt rine on bndiy tin. twenty hurth, 
in Older to see and make pure hase> it tlie yeaily Fin 
n ly, she was re idy to have g >ne along with inc the Ikith 
tut spouse 1 theiclore isimblpdmy little knot ol ili- 
mestics, and promulgated to tliem th° household law and 
valedictory itseript winch aflei my departure m the fir-t 
place belore the outset ol my wilt and m the sc eon 1 pi ii e 
aitu this outset, they hid rigorously to otiey , expl imi ig 
to them, especially, whatever, in c is" ol eonlli, ati 11,, 
house breakings, thunder stoiins, oi transit of t oops it 
would behove them to do lo my wife Id livcred an 
inveutory ol the best goods m our little Tei,i ter ship , 
which goods, she, mease the house took fire hid in the 
first place to secure I orderei hei on storny nights 
(the peculiar thief-weather), to putouizLolianhirp mthe 
window, that so any vilhinous prowlei imgllt i uagme I 
was fantasymg on my lustruinent, and theiefere awake , 
for like reasons also, to lake the liouse-dog in dooisby 
day that he might steep then and so be livelier by night. 

I further counselled her to have in eye on the focus of 
every knot in the panes of the stable window nay, on 
every glass ol water she might set down in the houM, tff* 

I had alieady oftei recounted to her example# ot such 
incidental burning glasse having set whole buildings in 
flames Itben appointed her the hour when ah^jrAv to 
set out on Friday mormng to tallow me, 
lated more emphatically the household] 
prior to her departure, she must atresB i 
domestics. My dear heart-sound, bloon. 

Bwered her faithtui lord, as it seemed, verp^ ... 
thy vfoys, lit'le old one, it shall be done sU a^ 
velvet. Wert thou but awaj • Therg^llbL. 
thee'” Her brother, m; brother-in-law, m ar| 
for whom, out of eomplaisance, 1 bad piM thVetmeC 
fora, in order to have m the vehicle aloogwitb M6 agtq 
swordsman and hector, as spintoal relative aad>fiuli 
rock, so to speak, thedragoonj say, on hearing themais ' 
renlations, pnekerad up (Which I easdv forgave the 
wild soldier and bachelor) his sim-buratfoceconsidervli 
bly into tidwule, and said, “ Wen 1 la thy place, sister. ^ 

I shopld do what I liked, and then afteniruds ntke t peep 
1^ into turn legnlattoo papets of bn." 
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•* Ob ao'ttvtred I noisfoitone may coaeeal itulf like 
a Bcorpioo m any corner I miaht any that wo an like 
chitdrea, who lookin'at theirxnly-painted toy-box, aoon 
pall oft the lid, and pop ' ouf apnnga a mouao who haa 
young ones.” 

" Mouse, mouse ’ ’ said he, ateppiug up and down, 
" But, good brother, it is five o’clock , and vou will find 
wl\pn you return that all looks exactly aa it ooea to-day , 

• the dig like the dog, and roy sister like a pretty woman , 
allont done ' ’ It was purely ins blame, that I, baring bu 
misconception, ha I not previously made a aort of testa¬ 
ment. 

1 now packed in two diATereut sorts of medicines, heat¬ 
ing as well as cooling, against two different possibilities , 
also my old splints for arm or leg breakages, in case the 
coach overset, and (out of foresight) two times the mo¬ 
ney 1 was likely to need Only here I could have wish¬ 
ed, so uttceitain is the stowage of such things, that I had 
been an ape with cheek-pouches, or some sort of opossum 
with a natural bag, that so I might have deposited these 
necessaries of existence in pockets which were sensitive, 
bhaving is a task I always go thro igh before setting out on 
luiiinevs, having a rational mistruvt against stranger 
, blood thiisty barbers, but on this occasion, 1 letained 
my beard , since, however close shaved, it would have 
grown again by the roal to such i length, that I could 
nave fronted no minister and general with it 

With 4 vehement emotion, I threw myself on the pith- 
lieart ol my Bcrga, and, wsth a still more vehemoot one, 
to e mvselfaway in her, howeibr, this our first in image 
s p nation, seemed to produce lis. lamentation than 
triumph less consternation than rejoicing, simply be- 
< luse she tuined her eye not half so much on the part 
ing as on the meeting, and the lourney after me, and the 
wuiider of the Fair Yet she threw and hung herself on 
mv so lie vii It long and thm nci k, almost poinially, being 
ind((d 1 too fleshy and weighty load, and said tome, 

* Wlitsk the off quick, my charming Attel(Attila), and 
fro iiile thy lica 1 with no cares by the wav, thou singular 
mil A whiff or two of ill luck we (tn stand, by Ci >d s 
h l( so long IS mv father is no beggar And for thee 
Frinr,’ continue I she, turning with some heat to her 
brother, “I Kave my Attcl on thv soni , thou well 
L lowest thou wild flv, what I will do, if thou play the. 
tool, and leave Inn any wheie in tlieluich Her mean¬ 
ing here was gsnl, aid 1 could not tike it ill to vou 
also, mv file ids, her wealth tod her open heartedness 
are nothing new 

Melted into sensibility, 1 sxid " Vow Berga if th< rt be 
a reunion appoinicl tor us surely it is cither in Ilciven 
01 laFlaeU.diil 1 hope, in Ooi, tin lattei ’ With these 
words we whiiUd stoutly aw IV 1 looked round thiough 
the bac k windows of my cm hat my good little village 
ofNinsattil, and it seemed tonic in my melting mood, 
as if steeples weie rising ilolt like in cpitaphium over my 
life 01 over my body, pel hap-to return a lifeless corpse 
*' How will it all he,’ thought I ' when thou at last, after 
two or three days, coincst backt And now 1 noticed 
my Bergtlclien' looking alter us irom the garret window 
1 leaneJ far out of the coach-door, and her falcon eye 
instantly distinguished my hea I, kiss on kisy she threw 
with both hauls after the carritgc as it i oiled down into 
the valley. “ 1 liou true hearted wile ' thought 1 ‘ how 
IS thy lowly birth by thy spiritual new birth, made forget- 
able, nay remarkable' 

I must conless the assemblage and conversational pic- 
tlie stage-coach was much less to my taste, the 
whole of them suspicious, unknown ribblc, whom (as 
markets usually do) the Flats cattle luaiket wav alluring 
by Its scent. 1 dislike becoming acquainted with stran- 
brother-in law, the dragoon , who now, 
"kt^adiD a few minutes elbowed himself 
!• with the whole ragamufliq posse of 
t iMLsat a person, who, in all human proba- 
Lahqtl^L on net breast, a Dwarf, intendiMto 
lelC'gklQb Fair, on the other side was a Rnt- 
gatAfiSne , and a Blind Passenger, m a red 
fijSiMil us down mthe valley. No one of 
' iplrbrother-in-law, pleased me. lliatras- 
Itise people would not studv me and ny pro- 
raecidents, to entangle me in their snares, no 
. be my surety. In strange places, I even, out 
dradance, avoid looking up at any jail-wmdow, because 
" 1 loael, sitting beluiid the bars, may in a moment call 
1 oat of nefe malme." How goes it, comrade Schmel- 
..c I” or fiutiiv, beqause any lurking catebpede may 
fancy 1 m plgsBing a nsouo for soma conMetate above. 


Fr^ anMher sort ef prudence, a little diffimnt from this, 
1 also mtdie a point of never turning round when any Wv 
calls" after me. • ^ 

As to th^warf himwlf, 1 had no o^jectioo to his tra- 
veiling with me, wihtbersoever he pieesM, but he thought 
to raive a particular delectation m our minds, by promumim 
that his Pollux and Brother m Trade, who was also mak- 
log for the Pair to exhibit himself, would by midnight 
with his elephantine face, infallibly ove^ke the coach, 
Md plant himsell among us, or behind, on the outside. 
Bnththesenoodles, It appeared, are mtlM habit of going 
m company to fairs, as reciprocal exaggerators of opposite 
magutudes 1 be Dwarf is the convex magnifying gla>s of 
the Giant, the Giant the concave diminishing glass of the 
Dwaif Noliody expie-scdmuch )ov at the prospectivear- 
r 2* except mv brother-in-law, who, 

(if I (hay venture on a play of words), seems made, like a 
cl > k solely for the purpose ol and ones actually 

said to me “ I bat if in the upiiei world he rouki not get a 
soul to curry and tou/le bv i timt he would rather go to 
the iinrier, where mo-f probtbly there would be plenty of 
cuthng and ti) spare” Ihe lUtcaUlier, besides thocir- 
cuinsUnce thit no man can prepossesuv much in his fa¬ 
vour, who live sob ly by poivouing like Ihi' Destroying 
Ang“l of Hats, tin Mouse \tiopiv—iidalse? whieh is 
still w Use th It suf li a fellow bid. tan to become an in- • 
I rt iser of the vermin of the kingdom, tli • moment he may 
tease tnbe a levsener nfit—hcvi'i» ill tins, 1 sty, the pre- • 
nt Ratciuhir hid inmy banelul features abiut him, 
fust Ins stabbing look, picri me yon lute a stiletto, then 
the 1 an sharp bony vis ige.conjoinid vith his enumci i lion 
of his 1 onsidcr ibl< st ick of poisons, tiien (f >r I hat I linn 
more an 1 mon ) Ins sly stillness, his s'y smile, as il nwo ne 
comer he noti (1 a mouse, as he tifould notice a man > To 
me I declaie though usually I take not ihe slightest ex¬ 
ception against people’s looks, if si i neil a last as if his 
throat were a Dog-grotto a (ri ttia dfH ii his check 
bones cliffs and birakcr., ills hot lin atli the win I of a cal- 
c ining fuin kc and ins black I airy bieist i kiln for parch- 
11C and roasting 

N >r W1SI f n wiong I bcluve , for soon after this, he 
began quilt coollytonifoi 11 ill i i iipiny, in which were 
a dwarf an 1 i female, th it in his tune he had, not without 
enjoyment, run ten men thiough the body, till with great 
ronvenu ncc hewn off a dou n men s arms, slowly split 
loin hells tom out two hearts, ml mo eot the like sort, 
wliili none if them otlu i wise persons of epirit, had in the 
li i.t resiste 1 but whyt ad led he, with a poisonous 
-mile and tikmg the hat from ins oltous bald pate , " I 
an invulnerable Letanv of the company that <buses 
IIV as iiiur h fire on my crowp as he likes, I shall not 
iniiid It ' 

tiy brother inUaw, the dragoon, dnectiy kindled his 
tin ler box and put a heap of the burning matter on the 
rat III her s poll , 1i it tin fillow stood it is il it ha I been 
a mi II picture of hre, and the two looked expeitinglv at 
one anothii , ani the lonner smiled very foolishir, saying, 

‘ Jtwis simply pleasant to him like a goo I warming 
phister, for this was always the wintry region oi hu> 
dy ’ • 

Here the dragoon groped a little on the naked skull, and 
cried with amazement, that *' it was as cold as a knee- 
pan ’ 

But now the fellow to our horror, after some prepara¬ 
tions aituallv lifted offtlie quarter skull, and held it out to 
IIS siving, He lia I saw d itoffa mind ler, his own hav¬ 
ing an iiDntaliy bee i btoken and withal explained that 
till stabling and aim cuttingiie had talked of was to be 
iindcrstoo I is a jcst, seeing that he had merely done ttiir> * 
the charai h r ot 1 amulus at an A latomical I he itre How¬ 
ever, till jester sei med to use little m (avour with any of 
us and far my part, as he put his hiam-lid and sliam 
skull on again, 1 thought to myself, " Ihis dunghed belt 
has changed its place, but not the hemlock it was made 
to cover." 

Further, I could not but reckon it a suspicious circum¬ 
stance that be as well as all the company, (the blind Poe- 
senger too), were making for this viry k lutz, to which I 
myself was bound much good I could not expect of thn ( 
and, in truth, turning home again would have been an plea- 
saot to me as going on, had 1 not rathci felt a pleasure ra 
defying the future. 

I come now to the Ued-mantled Blind Passenger. most 
probably an Emigrd or Bef»g£e, tor be sfuaks uarinau, 
not worse than he does French, and bis name, L^tfioks 
eras Jm Pisrrs or Jtan Paul, or some s^ch thmf ,t{ind^ 
he bed any name. Ilia red cloak, notmth^lfliidiljg this (w 
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idenbtj of colour with the hangman, would, in itself, have 
renaiMd heartily indifferent to me, hed it not hwn for 
tlig, singular circumdtanee, that he had already live times, 

• eontiary to all esBectation, come upon me m different 
towns (in Great Berlitt, in Little Hof, in Coburg, Mein- 
ittgen, and tiayreuth), and each of these times had looked 
at roe sigmOeantly enough ami then gone bis way. Whe¬ 
ther thu Jean Pttrre is dogging me with hostile intent or 
net 1 cannot say ^ but to our tancv, at any rate qo object 
can be gratifying that thus, with corps of observation or ont 
of loop holes, holds and aims at us with muskets, which for 
year after year it shall move to this side and that, without 
our knowing on whom it is to fire. Still more offensive did 
R^-ciotk become to me, when he began to talk about his 
aoft mihliiLss of soul, a thing which seemed either to be- 
> token pumping you or undermining you. 

1 lebliu 1, Sir, 1 am just come with my biotber-iri-law 
here, from the held of battle, (the last affair was at Pimpcl- 
Btidt), and so perhaps am too much oi a humour for tire, 
pluck, and war-fuiy, and to many a one, who happens 
to have a loanng waterapont ot a heart, it may be well if 
hisclencal character (which is mine) rather enjoins on 
him mildni ss than wildness. However, all mildnes has 
Its iron limit. If any thoughtless dog chance to anger 
me, inthd^rstheatolrage I kick my loot through him , 
and aftei me, my good brnthei here will perhaps drive mat¬ 
ters twice as f ir, tor he IS the man to do it Perhapsit 
may be singular , but I conless, 1 regret to this day, that 
once when a boy I rert ived three blows fiom another, 
without tightly returning them, and I often feel is if I 
most still pay them to his descendants In sooth, if I but 
chance to see a child running off like a distard from the 
weal^ attack of a child like mmself,! cannot for my life 
understaod hisTunning,*anil can scarcely keep from inter 
faring to save him by a dei isive knoi k ” 

J lie Passenger in the meanwhile was smiling, not in the 
best fashion. He gave himself oat tor a Legations Rath, 
and seemed fox enough for such a post, hut a mad lox 
will, in the long run bile me as rabidly as a mad woll 
will. For the rest, 1 calmly went on with my eulogy on 
courage, only that, instead ot ludicrous gasconading 
which directly betrays the coward, 1 purposely expressed 
mjself ID woidi at once cool, clear, and firm 

'* 1 am altogether for Montaigne s advice," said T, 

. " Fear nothing but fear ’’ 

“ i again,’ replied the Legations man, with useless wire¬ 
draw ipg,'* 1 should fear again that 1 did not snlhcicntly 
fear fear, but continued too dastardly 

*' 1 o this fear also," replied I coldly, " I set limits A 
man, for instance, may not in the least believe in, or be 
alroid ot ghosts, and yit by night may bathe hiinsi It in 
cold sweat, and this purely out of terror at the dreadful 
fnght he should be m, (especially with what wliiffofrpi- 
leptics, fitlhng-sicknesses, and so forth, he might be visited) 
in case, simply, his own too vivid fancy should create any 
wild fever image, and hang up m the air before him ” 

" Oneahonld not, therefore ” added my brother-in-law, 
the dragoon, contrary to his custom moralizing a little, 
*' one should not bamboozle the poor sheep, man, with 
any ghost tricks; the hen heart may die on toe spot ’’ 

Aloud Btoim of thunder overtaking the stage-coach al¬ 
tered the dihconrse. You, my friends, knowing me as a 
man not quite destitute of some tincture of natural philo¬ 
sophy, will easily guess my precautions against th inder 
1 place msself on a chair in the middle of the room (often, 
when suspicious clouds are out, I stay whole nights upon 
it), and by careful removal of all conductor, rings, buc¬ 
kles, and so forth, I here sit thunder-proof, and listen with 
*•- m, cool spirit to this elementary mane of the cloud kettle 
drum, these precautions have never harmed me, fori 
am still alive at thu date. and to the present hour I con- 
natulate myself on once hurrying out of church, though 
1 had confessed but the day previous, and running with¬ 
out more ceremony, and before I had received the sarra- 
ment, into the charnel-house, because a heavy thunder¬ 
cloud (which did, m fact, strike the church-yard linden 
tree) was hoveiing over it. So soon as the cloud had dis 
lowed Itself, I returned from tho charnel-houae into the 
church, ntid was happy enough to come m after the hang¬ 
man, (utuftily the last), and seatill partieipute in the 
Feast of Love. 

Sneb, for niy own pan, u my masMarof proceeding, but 
ro the mil sto|e-coach 1 met with men to whom natural 
philoeophy was no philosophy at all. Fore^hen the clouds 
gathered dreadfaliy togethefover oor Coach canopy, and 
mrkhnkijmgna to play throngb the air, rao |0 many fire- 
maa, and 1 at laii could [not but request that the sweatm/ 


wouldat_ , 

money, and such like, and put them all into one of the 
caniag«|>pockets, that none of us might have a conductor 
on his body, not only would no one of them do -it, but IPT 
own brother-in-law, the dragoon, even sprang out, with 
naked drawn sword, and swore that be would conduct the 
thunder all way himself. Nor do I know whether this 
desperate mortal was not acting prodenth , for onr,po¬ 
sition within was frightful and any one of us might every 
moment be a dead man. At last, to crown all, I goointo 
a half altercation with two of the rude members of our 
Udthern household, the Poisoner and the Harlot, seeing 
by their questions, they almost gave me to understand, 
that, ID our conversational pic-nic, especially with the 
Blind Passenger, I had not always come off with the best 
share. Such an imputation wounds your hononr to the 
quick, and in my breast there was a thunder louder than 
that above us, however, T was obliged to carry on the 
iieedfnl exchange oi sharp words as quietly and slowly as 
possible, and I quarrelled softly and in a low tone, lest in 
the end a whole coachtnl of people, set in arms against 
each other, might get into heat and perspiration, and so, 
by vapour steaming through the coach-roof, conduct the 
too near thunderbolt down into th e midst of us. At last 1 
laid before the company the whole theory of electricity, m 
clear words, bat low and slow, (striving to avoid all emis¬ 
sion of vapoui), and especialiv ondeavonred to fnghten 
them away from fear. For, indeed, thiough fear, the 
stioke —nay, two strokes, _^the eh ctiic oi the apoplectu — 
might hit any one of us, since in Lxltben an! Keimarus, 

It IS sufficiently proved, that violent fear, by the transpi- 
rition It causes, may attract the lightning 1 accoiding- 
ly, in some fear of my own and other people's fear, repre- 
sintcd to the passengers that how in atoa h so hot and 
crowded, with adiawn swonl on the coaih box piercing 
the very lightning with the thunder cloud hanging over 
us, and even with so many transpirations from me ipient 
fear, m shoit, with such visible clanger on eiciv hanf, 
they must ilisoliitcly ie ir nothing, if they would not, all 
and sundrv lie mitten • > death in t lew minutes. 

“O heaven*’ tiieil I “Couiage* only coiingc ' No 
fc ar, not c ven tear of kar • Would you have Pioviilenc e 
to shoot you hen sitting, like so many hares huniedintoa 
pinfniir K ii if yon like when you tie out ol tiie c oi i,, 
feir to youi healt-content iii other plac s where theie is 
Ifs- to 1)0 afraid of, only not here, not here ' ’ 

I shall not di termine, siere among millions scarcely 
one man dies by th inucr clouds, but millions ],erhaps 
by snow clouds, and rain-clo icl!>, and thin mist— 
whether my coach-sermon would have made any claim 
to a prize foi man-saving however, at last, all un- 
injnred, and driving towirdsa i iin-bow, we entered the 
town of \icistadten, where dwelt a poat m.tstei, in the 
street which the place had. 

I he Post-ma-ter was a churl and a stnker , a class of 
mortals whom I inexpressibly detest, as my fancy alwavs 
whispers to me in their presen e, that by accident or dis¬ 
like, I might happen to put on a scornful or impertinent 
look, and hounil these mastiffs on my throat. Happily, 
in this case, fsupposing I had even made a wrong face), 1 
could have sliielded myself with the diagqpn , tor whose 
giant force such matters are a tidbit. I his brother in-law 
of mine, foi example raniiot pass any tavern where he 
hears a sound of bat tie, without entering, and, as he croc- 
ses the threshold, shouting, " Peace, dogs*"—and there¬ 
with, under show of a peace deputation, he directly snatch¬ 
es up the first chair leg in hishaod, as if it were an Amm—- 
rican peace columet, and cuts to the right and loft among 
the belligerent povers, or he gnashes the hard heads of 
the parties together (he himself takes no side), catching 
each by the hind lock , m such cases, the rogue is in hea¬ 
ven. 

1, for my part, rather avoid discreptnt circles, than seek 
them , as 1 likewise avoid all dead or kdled |MtopIe the 
prudent man eacily foresees what R to be get bYthem, 
either vexation or injurious witnMMg, or often even 
(when circumstances conspire) punfaHinvkitigatimi, and 
suspicion of your bemg an accomplice. 

Tn Vierstadten nothing of importance presentaditMlf, 
except to my horror, a dog without a tail, which came 
mnniDg jUong the town or street, in the first fire ef pas¬ 
sion at this sight I pomted it out to the passengers, and 
then put the question, whether they eonld rMkon a sys¬ 
tem of Medical Police well arranged, which, rae this of 
Vierstadten, idlowed dogs openly to scour about, when 
their tails were wanting'' “ What am I to do, Midi, 

" when thn member b cut away, and any inch beast 
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cotaes nraniaK towuds me, and 1 caoDot, either by the 
tail being eociced up or drawn in, since the whole issnipt 
off, come to any conclasioa wietber the vermin <a mad 
or not 1 In Una way, the most prudent man maybe bit, 
and become rabid, and so malce shipwreck purely for want 
of a tail compass. 

The blind uassenger (he now got himself inscribed as a 
seeing one, Ood knows for what objects) had heard tny 
ItbservaUons: which he now spun out in my presence al' 
mostihto ridicule, and at last awakened in me the suspi¬ 
cion, that by an overdone flattery in imitating mv style of 
speech, he meant to bant» me. “ The dog-tail,*’ said he, 
" is, in truth, an alarm-oeacon and linger post for us, 
that we come not even into the outmost precincts of mad¬ 
ness: cut away from comets their tails, from Bashaws 
their s, from crabs their’s (outstretched it denotes that they 
arc burst); and in the mo-t dangerous predicaments of 
life we are left without clew, without indicator, without 
band in margiae; and we perish not so much as knowing 
how." , 

For the rest, this stage passed over without quai’eling 
or peril. About ten o’clock, the whole party, including 
even the postillion, myself excepted, fell asleep. 1 indeed 
pretended to be sleeping, that I might observe whether 
some one, for his own good reasons, might not also be pre¬ 
tending it; but all continued snoring; the moon threw 
Its biiglitpniug beams on nothing but down-pressed eye¬ 
lids. 

1 had now a glorious opportunity of following I.avatei’s 
counsel, to apply the phyaiognomical ellwand especially 
to sleepers, since sleep, like death, expresses the genuine 
form in roaisei lines. Other sleepers, not in stage-coacli- 
os, I think it less advisable to iiietc with this ellwind; 
having always an apprehension lest some fellow, hut pie- 
tending to be asleep, may, the instant £ am near enough, 
start up as in a dream, and deceitfully plant such a knu.'k 
on the physiognomical raensuratoi’.. own facial strur ture, 
as to exclude it for ever from appearing in any Physiogno¬ 
mical Fragments (.uself being reduced to one) cither in the 
stippled or line Mvle. Nay, might not the most honest 
sleeper in the world, just while you are in hand with Ins 
physiogiioinical dissection, l.iy about him, spurred on by 
Iiunour, 111 some cudgelling scene he mav be dre lining ; 
and in a tew instants of elapperelawing and ki king, and 
trampling, lull you into a much more lasting sleep than 
that out of which he was awakened ! 

In my Adumbraling Magic Lantern, as I have named 
the wo( k, the whole physiognomical contents of this same 
sleeping stage-coach will he given to tlie woijd: there I 
shall explain to vou at large how the poisoner with 
the murder-cupola, appeared to me devil-ltke ; the 
dwarf old cliild-like; tlie harlot langunU^ shame¬ 
less; my brother-in-law peaerfully satisfied, with leveiige 
or food ; and the legations-rath, Jean Piet re, heaven only 
knows why, like a half .ingol, - -though perhaps it might be 
because only the fair body, not tiie other half, the soul, 
which had passed away in sleep, was affecting me, 

I had almost forgetten to mention that in alittle village 
whjle _my brother-in-law and the postillion were sitting at 
their liquor, I happily fiunted a umall terror. Destiny hav¬ 
ing twice beeif on my side. Not far from a hunting-box, 
braide a pretty clump of trees, I noticed a white tablet, 
with a black inscription on it. This gave me hopes that 
perhaps some little monumental piece, some pillar of ho- 
Mur, some battle memento,* might here be awaiting me. 
Over an untrodden flowery tangle, I reach the black on 
vhixee; and to my horror and amazement, I decypher in 
the moonshine; Beware of Spring guns ! Thus was I 
standing, perhaps half a nail's breadth from the trigger, with 
which, if I but stirred my heel, I should shoot myself off 
like a forgotten ramiod into the other world, beyond the 
verge of time I 

The first thing I aid was to clutch down my toe-nails, 
to bite^ and, as it were, eat myself into the ground with 
them; since I might at least continue in warm life so long 
^ I pegged my b^y firmly beside the atropos-scissors and 
hangman’s block, which lay beside me; then I endeavour¬ 
ed to recollect by what steps the fiend had led me hither 
unshot, bat in my agony I had perspired the whole of it, 
and Could recollect notning. In the devil's village close 
at baud there was no dog to be seen and called to, who 
might have mucked me from the water; and my brother- 
in-law and jbe postiilipn were both carousing with full 
can. mwetrer, 1 summoned my courage and determina¬ 
tion ; wrote Amn on a leaf of my poeket-Dook my last will, 
the accidentu manner of my death, and my dying remem- 

* Out lioro was an amy-cbaplain. 


branee of Berga, and then, with full tail, flaw heltar-skel* 
ter through the midst of it the shortest way; expectiqg at 
every step to awaken the murderous engine, aiu thiu to , 
dtp over my still long candle of life tUhimuotr, or, extiii<' 
guisher, with my own hand. However, IgotOTwitaot^ 
shot. In the tavern, indeed, there was more toan one foH 
to laugh at me: because, fonootb, what none but a fool 
could know, this notice had stood there for the last teq 
years, without any gun, as guns often do^without any no¬ 
tice. But HO it is, my frieods, with our game ftolice, which 
warns against all things, only not against wnrnings.—Leigh 
Hunt'* London Journal. 


VENTRILOQUISM. 

Some people (saith our authority, and old magazine) 
possess the art of speaking inwardly, having the power cif 
forming speech by dnwing the air into dieir lungs, and of 
modifying die voice in such a manner as to make it seem * 
to proceed from any distance, or in any direction. This 
art of vocal deception is called Ventriloquism. The pub¬ 
lic of Ute years have had their acquaintance with it re¬ 
newed by means of the admirable Entertainmflnts of Mr, 
Mathews ; but never, we believe, were such triumphant • 
exhibitions of it as are related in fiie following anecdote, 
fumisbed about fifty years since by the Abb4 de la Chapelle, 
of the French Academy. 

This gentleman having heard many surprising circum¬ 
stances related concerning one M. $t. Uille, a grocer at 
St. Germuin-en-Laye, near Pans, whose astonishing pow¬ 
ers as a ventriloquist had given occasion to many lingu¬ 
lar and diverting scones, formed tlie resolution to see him. 
Struck bv the many marvellous anecdotes related con¬ 
cerning him, the Abbfijudged it necessary to ascertain the 
truth by the testimony of his own senses, and then to in¬ 
quire into the cause and manner by which the phenomena 
weie produced. 

The Abbe having waited upon M. St. Gilleand inform¬ 
ed him of his desigo, was very cordially received. He was 
conducted into a pailour on the ground fiuo^ and Al. St. 
Gilleand himself sate on the opposite sides of a small fire, 
with only a table between them, the author keeping his 
eyes fixed on M. St. Gille all the time. Half-an-hour had . 
passed, during which that gentleman diverted the Abbfi 
with many comic scenes to which be bad given occanon 
by his talents, when all of a sadden the Abbfi heard him¬ 
self cal led by his name and title, in a voice that seemed to 
come from the roof of a house at a distance. He was al¬ 
most petrified with astonishment; but recollecting him- 
•self, and asking M. St. Gillc whether he had not given 
him a snecimen of his art, he was answered only by a 
smile, nut while the Abbfi was pointing to the house 
from which the voice had appeared to him to proceed, his 
surprise was encreased on hearing himself answered, * it 
was not from that quarter,” apparently in the same kind 
of voice as before, but which now seemed to issue from the 
earth, at one of the corners of the room. In short this fic¬ 
titious voice played, as it were, every where about him, 
and seemed to proceed from any quarter or distance from 
which the ventriloquist chose to transmit it to him. The 
illusion was so very strong, that prepared os the Abbfi was 
for this kind of conversation, his senses wore incapable 
of undeceiving him ; though conscious that the voice pro¬ 
ceeded from the mouth of M. St. Gille, that gentleman 
appeared absolutely mute while exercising his talent, nor 
could the author perceive any change in his countenance. 
He observed, however, at this first visit, that M, 8t. OllHi * 
contrived, but without any affectation, to present only 
the profile of his face to him while £10 was speaking as a 
veDtriloquiat, 

The next experiment of this ventriloquist was no leas 
carious. M. at. Gille being on his way home from a 
place to which he bad been on business, sought shelter 
from an approaching thunder storm in a neighbouring con¬ 
vent. FiwUng the whole community in mourning, he in¬ 
quired the cense, and was told that one of their body had 
lately did who was the ornament and delight of the so¬ 
ciety. To pass away the time, he walked into the church 
attended by some of the monks, who shewed him the tomb 
of their decea^ brother; and spoke freely of the scanty 
honours bestowed on his memory. Soddenly avome is 
heard apparently proceeding from the roof of the choir, 
lamenting the sthiation of the deceased in purgatory, and 
reproaching the brotherhood with ihe|c lukewermness and 
, want of zeu on his account. The fnars, aa toon as their 
astonishmeDt gave them power to speak, consulted to- 
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gether, and agreed to acquaint the reat of the community 
With thia singular «tent, so interesting to tke%»hole eo* 

M. St. Gille, wfio wished to carry on the joke atill fur- 
.'ther, ilissuadca them from takiog this step, telling them 
that they would be treated by their absent brethren as a 
set offools or visionaries. He, however^ advised them to 
call the whole community immediately intoMbe chttfch ; 
where the ghost of their departed brother might probably 
repeat his complaints. Accordingly, all the fri irs, novices 
lay-brothers, and even the domestics of the convent were 
summoned and collected togethur. In a short dme, tlic 
voice from the roof lenewed its laineiiUtions and reproach¬ 
es, and the wliole convent fell on their faces and vowed a 
solemn reparation. As a preliminary step, they chaunt- 
ed a do pnif'utulit, in full choir, during the intervals of 
which the gho-t occasionally expros>cd the comfort he re¬ 
ceived from their pious exercises and ejaculations in bis 
behalf. W hen all was over, the prior entered into a se¬ 
rious conversation with M. St. Gille, and on the strength 
of what had just passed inveighed against the absurd in¬ 
credulity of modern sceplics and pretended philosophers 
in regard to ghosts or apparitions. M. St. Gille thought 
it now tiinb to undeceive the good fathers. This, however, 
he found it very diiHcult to eflccl till he prevailed upon 
them to return with them into tho church, and there be 
witnesses of tbe manner in which he had conducted this 
ludicrous deception. 

In consequence of three memoiis pre.sented by the au¬ 
thor to the lloyal Academy of S iencesat Paris, in which 
he communicated to them the oliservations be had col- 
lectei^ upon the subject of ventriloquism in general, and 
those he had made oif M. St. Gille in particular, that 
learned body deputed two of its members, M. de Fouchy 
and M. le Roi, to accompany him to St. Germain-en- 
Laye, in order to verify the facts, and make observation 
on the nature and causes of this extraordinary faculty. 
Ill the course of this inquiry a very singular plan was laid 
and executed, to put iVi. St. Cille's powers of deception 
tn the trial, by engaging him to exert them in the presence 
of a large party, consisting of the commimioners of the 
Academy, and some persons of the first quality, who were 
to dine in the open forest near St. Germain-en-Laye, on 
a particular day. All the members of this party were in 
the secret, except a certain countess, who was pitched 
upon as a proper victim to M. St. Gille’s delusive pow¬ 
ers, as she knew nothing even of M. St. Gille or of ven¬ 
triloquism : and we may imagine, perhaps, for another rea¬ 
son, which the Abbfi through politeuess, suppresses. She 
had been told in general that this party had been formed 
in consequence of a report that an aerial spirit had lately 
established itself in the forest of St. Germainc-en-Laye, 
and that a grand deputation from the Academy oi Sciences 
were to pass tbe day there, to enquire intu the reality of 
the fact. 

M. St. Gille, it mav be readily conceived, was one of 
this si'lei't parly. Previously to his joining the company 
in the forest he completely deceived even one of the com¬ 
missioners of the Academy who was then walking from 
them, and whom he accidentally met. Just as he was 
abreast of him, prepared and guarded as be was against a 
deception of this kind, he verily believed that he heard his 
associate, M. de Fouchy, who was then with tbe com¬ 
pany above one bundled yards distance, calling after him 
to return as expeditiously as possible. His valet too, af¬ 
ter repeating to nis inaster the purport of M. de Fouchy’s 
supposed exclamation, turned about towards the com- 
i»ny, and with the greatest simplicity imaginable, haul- 
. cd out as loud as he could in answer to him, “ Yes, 
Sir I" * 

After this successful beginning the company sate down 
to dirmer, and the aerial spirit, who bad been previously 
furnished with proper anecdotes respecting company, 
soon began to address the countess, in a,voice that seem¬ 
ed to be in the air over their heads; sometimes it spoke 
to her from the tops of the trees around them, or from the 
surface of tbe ground at a pretty large distance ; and at 
other tinlogtwemed to speak from a eensiderabie distance 
under net feel. During dinner the spirit seemed to be 
absolutely inexhaustible in tbe ^lantiies he addressed 
to her, though be sometimes said - civiL things to another 
lady. This Kii^ of conversaUon ISMed »^ut two hours, 
und the counteli was firmly p^usd^,. ^he rest of the 
company afiected to be, thatOiis wastu'ntoo of an aerial 
spirit. Nor wonld'Shc,as the author attltas,'have been 
■ undeceived, had not the rest of tho. cqin|Any, by their 
unguarded behaviour, at length ekeitoa m her somo <nt- 


picions. Tbe little plot against her was then owned, and 
she acknowledged, herselCto be mortified only in being 
waked from a delicious deAsion. 

Several other instances ofM. St. Gille's talents are re¬ 
lated. The author, in his course of inquiries on this sub¬ 
ject, was informed that tbe Baron de Mengen. a German 
nobleman, possessed the same art in a very high degree. 
The Baron constructed a little puppet ordoll.thelofter, 
jaw of which he moved by apaticniar contrivance : jvitit 
this doil he used to hold a spirited kind of didogue, in the 
course of which the little virago became so impertinent, 
that he was at last obliged to thmst her into his pocket, 
where she seemed, to those present, to grumble and com¬ 
plain of her hard treatment. « 

The Baron, being at the court of Bareuth, along with 
the Prince of Deux Fonts, and other noblemen, amused 
himself with this scene. An Irish officer, then present, 
was so firmly pursiiaded that the Baron’s doll was a liv¬ 
ing animal previously taught by him to repeat these res¬ 
ponses, that he watched an opportunity at tiro close of the 
dialogue, and suddenly made an attempt to snatch it 
from his pocket. The little dull, as if in danger of being 
sufibcated daring the struggle occasionKi by this attempt, 
called out for help and screamed incessautly from, the 
pocket, till the officer desisted. She then became silent, 
and the Baron wasobliged to take herout, to convince him 
by handling, that she was a mere piece of wood.' 


A RHINOCEROS HUNT. 


The rare sight of a Rhinoceros in England,—{a sort o^ 
hog-elephant, or mixture of elephant, hog, tapir, and 
eattle-moutk, cased in compaitments of armour, and 
with a bit of horn on his nose,—whence his name,-^-Rhi¬ 
noceros sigoifying Nose-horn,) will give double zest to 
the following description of a hunt of him in tlie new 
novel, Mukaniia or t/te Land of the Savage ,—a book defec¬ 
tive in artifice of management, but very interesting upon 
the whole, both in a general point of view, in incident 
and in character. 

The Rhinoceros, with its strange compound of sensi¬ 
bility and callous skin, acuteness and awkwardness, 
irritability, bulkiness, mildness, and huge appetite, looks 
like a soil of lesser Dr. Johnson among animals/as tbe 
elephant seems the larger and more respectable prototype, 
it was, doubtless, from an instinct of this sort, that Davies 
the buokseller struck out tlial simile, which every body 
thought so unaccountable and yet some how so happy. 
He said that the Doctor laughed like a Rhinoceros. 

*' For a long way the track continued to traverse the 
lower bed of the hollows, now piercing through fields of 
dry reeds, which, in the proper season, form a chain of 
morasses, or threading the broken jungle that fring^ tbe 
hanging woods above. The hunters were even becoming 
earless from the dull unvarying sameness of the pursuit, 
when, in passing a thicket, Laroon observed that the 
tender branches of a small euphorbia bad been so recently 
cropped, that the corrosive, but, to the eye, milk-like 
juice of the tree was still strickling from its wounds. 

“ Zounds,” said Cootje, quietly, ” the Dwyka is at 
hand. Not a beast of the forest can stomach that poison, 
save himself.—Hist!” 

The precantioti was aeedless, for not a leaf stirred, and 
the humming of a be. was audible at twenty yards. • 

“Now,” said Cootje, in a low whisper, as the party pass¬ 
ed on into a more open space, where, for tiie first time, a 
glimpse of the expected nver might Vc discerned through 
some scattered ' wrer-honts' (’iron wood-trees), winding 
sluggishly, like a black serpent, along a ruggedsshasm, 
whfle a reedy swamp stretched out in front, and the jun¬ 
gle to tbe right, as the ground ascendgd, thickened into 
forest. 

” Yes, now’s the time to put the Dwyka op bis mettle; 
—the hill and trees will sicken him for sphed—«nd if he 
tries the swamp, we shall puzzle him worse than either.” 

The jnslli(» of thjs opinion appeared to be.geaeraUy ad¬ 
mitted, and immediate arrangements were i^de to act up¬ 
on it. One of the first of these was to send two Hottentots 
into the wood alone, with tlie view of rousing the gsntle- 
msb’s oRention. D'rakensteia and'Vernon made slowly 
for tile farther side of the swamp, while. Laroon wu loft 
to hold the incensed eaiinal in check should ho attempt to 
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cetteat by his fonner path into the jangle. In hb present 
condition little could be ezp^ted from Caspal, to whom 
was therefore amigned the more easy tuk offinng the reeds 
if occasion demanded. 

This distiibution of force was veryjudicionsly effected, 
bat nothing appeared to follow it. The intense green of 
thg wood above drank in the sunbeams in undisturbed se- 
• rerenitjr as before; and except the low crooning of a wood 
pigeon, or the remote chatter of a baboon, that seemed, as 
he moved on a neighbouring tree, to mock their patience, 
the hunter) found no token of life or motion. 

This unsatisfactory stilfncss had continued for some ten 
minutes longer, when suddenly a small portion of the wood 
above became violently agitated the higher branchM 
smote together, and some of the tallest trees bowed their 
le fv heads, as if the axe was at their roots. 

The con.motion increased,—trees fell, and, with a harsh 
grunting snort, the ponderous beast burst through the 
crashing branches 

Not a shot had been fired, and the ' Dwyka,’ making 
for the swamp, finished his gambol by roiling i’l the 

nil'll. 

'I he creature was still splashing about most gloriously, 
when the Hottentots, following his hack, issued from the 
wood. Hitherto they had acted with cxemplarv prudence 
bv doing nothing—but now they marred all by firing 
without any propei iitn, or chance of success. 

Astoni'i'cd by the leport, or lather pricked into attention 
by 1 trifling flesh-wound, the Iwarthv monster sprung to 
the land. Toi .1 few seconds he stood puzzled and iiieso- 
lute, swinging hu- grotesque he^d flora sale to side, with a 
stiangc impatient motion, ^\ha^evet might have been 
the intention ol tins Inrlequiiiade, it was soon over, for 
with a sudden lunge, the creature threw himself into ex¬ 
treme speed, and charge! full in the direction of La- 
roon. 

Long inured to emergencies of danger, the qiiick-cyed 
Cieole foiesaw the attack, ami waited coolly for the pio- 
per moment to guard against it, by wheeling his horse 
behind a hammock of rock, most iuvilmgly at hand. 
This moment had arrived,—the ' Dywke' within some 
hundred paces, was rushing snorting forward amid a cloud 
of dust, when, had the manoeuvre been effected. Ins 
skull must have been dashed against the projecting rock, 
for such was his speed, that hall or turn was equally im¬ 
possible. 

T()e moment bad arriveil, but when Laroon attempted 
to give his horse the necessary impulse, he found the 
conscious animal shivciing and mouonless, paralyzed by 
fear. 

The time for thought was past : with the icy chill of 
desperation at Ins heart, but still not disconcerted, La¬ 
roon cast his rifle on the adjacent rock, with convulsive 
energy withdrew his feet fiom the stiri ops, pressed them 
on the shoulders of bis steed, and vaulted in the same di¬ 
rection. 

Scarcely was this desperate spring efTected, when the 
* Dwyka’came in contact with the horse, and crushing 
him against the rock, with the blow staved in his ribs, at 
the samenument as, by a jirk of his head, he disembow¬ 
eled him. _ The * Dwyka’s horn hung rather in the chest 
of his victim : and in a second effoit to withdraw it, the 
vicious beast fell on the mangled body, 

Cootje said, afterwards, that at this juncture Laroon 
might with ease have dispatched the enemy, and that wHb 
>«wena single shot. He that as it might, the ‘ Dwyka' 
soon arose, and shaking the clotted gore from his head, 

,, looked around, as if in search of a second conquest. 

Gaspal with I.aroon’s led horse, were at hand ; but the 
'Dwyka,I as if disdaining the slaughter of Hottentot or 
cattle, with a loud wild snort, galloped off in the direction 
of Cootje. • 

Now was the time for firing the reeds ; and Gaspal ma¬ 
naged the matter so adroitly, that as the' Dwyka’ floun¬ 
dered through the morass, the crackling fast-spreading 
flames gatheredsflerceiy and terrifically around. Defencl- 
M by his impenetrable hide, the obdurate beast, though 
bellowing with afliright, still dashed impetuously forward, 
while ever and anon, his huge and dusky bulk, rising 
with sudden bounds from amid the burning reeds, os the 
black hull of a storm-tosKd boat staggers through the 
ibam of broken wraves. was seen by sta]^, environw with 
a flashing Oman of glowing fire, or disapp^ngin whelm¬ 
ing eddies of wi^g smoke. 

On such oomlpgilie damage ii not so great lo might he 
imaging ; and°ie]Mn the retreating' Dwyka’ made the 
abeie, ho was m ftet meradauladby the glare, and inti¬ 


midated Ire the emcklmt and smoke, than scorched by the 
names. TTpon the whole, however, nis valour was on toe 
wane, and, totailjr nek of the adventure, he veryprudeat-' 
ly prepared for flight, by ruahiog past Laroon, to letnef 
bis former path through the bollowt. * 

Among the jungles of this level, hia tremendous strength 
as the hnoten knew, would moat avail him; and they 
accordingly made every possiblo exertipn to imp^ hia 
course. 

Two of the lermounted Hottentots put their horses on 
full speed, in a parallel direction, with the hopeofovere 
*^ohm(! the beast; and Drakenatein, Vernon, and Gas¬ 
pal followed, p^le-mfile. on the * spoor.’ 

_ Hoarse shouts and frequent ihots, now ratding in the 
jun^e or booming from the hollows, gave a wild animation 
to the scene. From time to time, too, a small cloud of 
while smoke, vising here and there above the distant fo¬ 
liage, gave notice that the expedient of firing the herbage 
was again had recourse to; but as the tumultous rout pas¬ 
sed off, and ite discord, growing remote, died on the oar in 
a faint hoarse murmur, little idea could be formed as to tho 
ultimate event of the < base. 

But who, in so stirring a moment, could reason so cool¬ 
ly ? Absorbed in the headlong fury of pursuit, the hun¬ 
ters had fiassed Laroon unheeded ; and no sooner wero* 
they gone, than obeying one of those impulses that were 
as the leading angels of his fate,—the latter mounted 
the spare horse before mentioned, and venturing on 
the wild track through which the' Dwyka’ had broken, 
sought, with an anxioua look, took, the deepest shadows 
of the forest.” 


A LAST WISH. 


When the blood shall quit my heart. 
When my spirit shall depart. 

And these eyes no longer see ; 

When the bright thoughts no more come 
Like the sun-light in a room ; 

Lay me gently on the tomb. 

Lay me in the open air. 

Underneath some grassy mound. 

Where the wild-bee’s murmurs are. 

And the green leaves round. 

And as 1 shall view the spot 
From dwelling place afar 
Be no ritual forgot. 

Nothing left my rest to mar. 

And that there may be some shade 
Where my mouldering bones are laid. 
Let there be 
Over me 
One green tree. 

Circled round with rosemary. 

I abhor the close abode, 

Where the spider and the rat. 

And the spirit-chilliog toad. 

And the harpy-winged bat. 

Disrespect tne solemn stones 
That imprison dead men’s bones. 

I believe I could not sleep 
Wliere such things their vigils keep. 

And another cause 1 have 
For a heaven-cover’d grave: 

From Apollo unto me 

Came the gift of poesy; * 

Therefore when my life is done. 

Let him shine upon his son. 

I want no funereal show. 

Prancing g|eed, and nodding plume; 

Nor of hydride woe 
The detested gloom; 

Nor followers in dark ditgnise. 

With white kerchiefs at their eyes. 

Acting scenes of obsequies. 

Nor give me what vsin glory rears. 

Nor aught by money bought; 

Nothing I ask, no friend 1 task • 
Beyond a few kind tears: 

Strew flowers, and give ms these. 

And 1 shall rest at ease. 

Leigh Hunt’s Lenden Jaurmt,} 


S. R. J. 
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SUMMER. 

t • _ • 

• [The fnllowinit extant from Mr. Howitt’e Bdok of the 8e»- 
eene, requires no more introduction tlian a line day iteelf. 
The luxuriance glows upon you at once, and remains lerrid 
and beantifnl to the last, like a proper piece of f uiy.] 
Stunmer I glowing summer! This is the month of heat 
and sunshine; of clear, fcrvied skies, dusly roads, and 
shrinking stream/; when doors and windows ar» thrown 
open:—a cool gile is the most welcome of all risitors, 
and every drop of lain is worth its weight in gold! such 
is Julf commonly; yet it is sometimes, on the con¬ 
trary, a very showery month, putting the haymaker 
to the extremity of his patience, and the farmer up- 
• on anxious thoughts for his ripening corn. Generally 
speakiug, however, it is the heat of our summer. The 
landscape presents an air of warmth, dryness, and maturi¬ 
ty ; the eve roves over brown pastures, corn fields already 
white to harvest, dark lines of iutemocting hedge-rows, 
and darker trees, lifting their heavy heads above them. 
The foliage at this period is rich, full and vigorous ; there 
is a fine haze cast over distant wtrads and bosky slopes ; 
and every lofty and majestic tree is filled witb a soft sha¬ 
dowy twili/ht, which adds infinitely to their beauty, a cir¬ 
cumstance that has never been sufiiciently noticed by either 

f ioel or painter, W illows are now beautiful objects in the 
ant^ape : they are like rich masses of arborescent silver, 
especially if stirred by the breeze, their light and fluent 
forms contrasting finely with the still and suinhre aspect of 
the other trees. 

N ow is the general season of hay-making. Bands of 
moweiy in their light dresses and broad straw hats, are 
astir long before the fiery' eye of the sun glances along 
the horizon, that they may toil in the freshness of the 
morning, and stretch themselves at noon in luxurious case 
by triclHiDg waters, and beneath the shade of trees. 'J'ill 
then with regular strokes and a sweeping sound, the sweet 
and flowery grass falls before them, revealing, at almost 
every step, nests of young birds, mice in their cozy domes, 
and the mossy cells of the humble bee streaming with li- 
i|uid honey ; anon, troops of hay-makers are abroad, toss¬ 
ing the green swaths to the sun. It is one of Nature's 
festivities, endeared by a thousand pleasant memories and 
habits of the olden days, and not a soul can resist it. 

There is a sound of tinkling teenis and waggons rolling 
along lanes and ficlAs the wliolo country over, aye, even 
at midnight, till at length, the fragiant ricks rise in the 
farm yaid, and the pale, smooth-shavaii fields aie left in 
solitary beauty. 

• • a • • • • 

IVith the exception of a casual song of tho lark in a 
fresh morning and the blackbird and thrush at sunset, or 
the monotonous wail of the yellow hammer, the silence of 
birds is now complete; even the lesser reed-sparrow, which 
may very properly be called the English mock-bird, and 
which kept up a perpetual clatter with the notes of the 
sparrow, the swallow, the white-throat, &c., in every 
hedge-bottom, day and night, has now ceased its song 
also. 

• • • • 


Spring-flowershavA given place to a very different class, 
limbing plants mantle and festoon every hedge. The 


Climbing plants mantle and festron every hedge. The 
wild hop, the bryony, tho clematis or traveller’s joy. the 
large white convolvulus, whose bold but delicate flowers 


win display themselves to a very late period of the year,— 
vetches, and white and yellow ladies' bed-straw invest 
every bash with their varied beauty, and breathe oti the 
bttsers by their faint summer sweetness. The Campanu¬ 
la rotundi/olia, the hare-bell of poets, and the blue-bell 
of botanists, arrests the eye on every dry bank, rock, and 
way-side, with its airy stems, and beautiful cerulean tells, 
neretoo we behold wild scabiouses, mallows, the woody 


your net; eom-belds glow with whole aimies of scarlet 
popoiee, cockle, and the rich azure plumes of the viper’s 
DugkiN ; even thistles, the curse of Adam, diffuse a glow 
of Man^ ovor waste and barren placet. 

But vrilimr would taste all the sM^etoess of July, let 
him go'ih pldaiiant company, if Dosiiibte, into btethsand 


ineawr,«Mt' the forester, ha«p vamihof: thence many 
agM..yei nature srin casts routitl the ihrest Mdge, the 
.f^lM twIc, and lonely met«, the same charms as'ever. 
The most hot and sandy tracks, which we might naturally 


imagine would now be parched up, are in full glory, 'i'iie 
Arica Tetralix, or bell-heath, tin most beautiful of our 
indigendas species, is now fci bloom, and has converted 
the brown bosom of the waste into one wide tea of crim¬ 
son. 'The air is charged with tts_ honied odour; the dry 
elastic turf glows, not only witb ite flowers, but with those 
of the wild thvme, the clear blue milkwort, the yellow 
asphodel, and that curious plant the sundew, withrits 
drops of inexhaustible liquor sparkling iu the fiercest sun 
like diamonds. There wave the cotton-rusb, the talffex- 
glove, and the latter golden mullein; there grows the 
classical grass of Parnassus, the elegant favourite of every 
poet, there creep various species of heath-berries, 
carnberries, bilberries, iic, furnisbing the poor with a 
source of profit, and the rich of simple luxury. 'What a 
pleasure it is to throw ourselves down beneath the verdant 
screen of beautiful fern, or in the shade of a venerable 
oak, in such a scene, and listen to the summer sounds of 
bees, grashoppers, and ten thousand other insects mingled 
with the more remote and solitary cry of the pewit and 
curlew I Then to think of the coach-horse urged on his 
sultry stage, and the plough boy amd liU teem plunging in 
the depths of a burning fallow, or of bur ancestors, in time 
of national famine, plucking up the wild fern routs for 
bread, and what an enhaacemCnt of our own luxurious 
case I 

but woods, the depths of woods, are the most delicious 
retreats during the fiery uoons of July. The great azure 
campanulas or Canterburjs bells are there in bloom ; and 
in chalk and lime-stone districts there are also imw to be 
found those curious plants tho liee and fly orchii. I'lia 
soul of John Evelyn well might envy us a wood-lounge 
at this period: 

All the coeol freshness of the humid air, 
the walk by the border of the brook chiming over the 
shadow-chequered pebbles, the green and breezy canopy 
above us, and luxurious thoughts in our hearts.— Leigh 
Hvttt't London Journal. 


TkA.—It appears from the evidence of the East India 
Company's oflicers, from whom we are constrained at pre¬ 
sent to derive must of our information on these points, that 
the tea-plant in China has two distinct varieties, if not spe¬ 
cies, which lespectively yield the black and the green teas. 
The tree is an evergreen. The pickings of the leaves begin 
about May, when the plant is in full leaf, but ready to 
shoot out other leaves. In the black-tea plant, the. first 
shoot, on the bud coming out, then covered with hair, 
forms the fine flowery pekoe. A few days’ more growth 
makes the hair begin to fall off, the leaf then expands, and 
becomes the black-leafed pekoe. Some young shoots have 
fleshier and finer leaves, which make the louchmig. The 
next best leaves make the campoi, the next congou, and 
the refuse and inferior leaves toe bohea. These are the 
states in whi cli the black teas are collected by the tea- 
farmers. The varieties of green teas appear to originate, 
not from the stages of picking, like the black, but partly 
from difference of treatment and manipulation, partly from 
difference of soil. A large proportion of twankay tea is 
the growth of a different district from that whteh princes 
the nysons. W hen a tea merchant buys green tea front 
the farmer, he subjects it to the following process ; he sifts 
it through one sieve, which takes out the dust, the young 
hyson and the gunpowder; then through another sieve, 
wliich passes the small leaf hyson of commerce ; two other 
sieves successively take out the second and largest degrtr* 
of size, and whatdoes not pass the thiid sieve forms hyson- 
skin. The teas then .indergo the process of firing, m an 
iron pan, at a great degree of heat, which gives the leaves 
a tighter twist, end bnngs them_ up to their colour. The 
tea which paases tlie first sieve is then put into a winnow- 
ing-macliine, and the fan blows out tAe light leaf at the 
further end, the larger broken leaf at a shorter di^ance. 
The heavier teas, as the gunpowder and hyson, fair near¬ 
er or further from the hopper, according to their gravity, 
and are then separated by the winnowing^achine. When 
fairly made, the difference between the gunpowder and 
the young hyson will be this ; the young leaf, which takes 
the long twist, wilj form the young hyson, and that which 
takes the rpund twist will form the gunpowder. The same 
mode of manufacture is pursued witn respect to twankay 
tea, the fine leaves of which make hyMn.->7% Times. 

PnoKWNo Airo Noblb ilsMABS.-~'Xhe happiness of 
the worst man of the species is as muchan integrant part 
of the whole of human happineM, as it that of the best 
inan.-.>£«ithaiii. 
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WOMEN. 

That th«ieaK, and hare alarm been, numben of beau* 
tifiil women in France aa wen aa in Engtand, and bean* 
tiful in iig’ire too, and plump withal, no Antinllican, the 
most pious that erer eaisted, could take upon him to denjr; 
though the praise conveyed by their word emhonpoiHt (in 
good case,) which means" fleshy and fattish,” (as the 
■poet has it,) would imply, that the beauty is not apt to be 
of that order. The country of Diana de Poitiers, of Agnes 
Sorel, and of all the charmers of the reigns of Valois and 
the Itourbons, is not likely to lose its reputation in a hurry 
for "bevies of bright dames.” Charming they were, that 
is certain, whether plumps or not; at feast in the eyes of 
the prints and wits that admired them; and French 
admiration must go for somethiug and have at least a geo¬ 
graphical voice in the world, whatever Germany or Goethe 
himself may think of the matter. On the other hand, far 
are we from abusing all or any of the dear plump Ger¬ 
mans, who h%ve had graceful and loving souls, whether 
fifteen, like poor Margaret, or " fat, fair,and forty,” like Ma¬ 
dame Schroeder Devrient. We have been in love with 
them, time out of mini, in the novels of the good village 
pastor, the reverend and most amatory Augustas La Fon¬ 
taine. The Peninsular ani||^uth American ladies, albeit 
beautiful walkers, and well-grounded in shape, are 
understood not to abound in plump figures ; yet who shall 
doubt the abundance of their fascinations, that has read 
what Cervantes and Camifcns have said of them, and what 
is said of their eyes and gait by all enamoured travellers 1 
Is not Dorothea for ever siping by the brook-side, beau¬ 
tiful, and bathing her feet, in the pages of the immortal 
Spaniard 1 And was not Inez de Castro taken out of the 
tomb, in order to have her very coffin crowned with a 
diadem ; so triumphant was the memory of her love and 
beauty over death itself 1 Italian beauties are almost 
another word for Italian paintings, and for the muses of 
Aiiosto and of song. And yet, admiring all these as we 
do, are we for that reason traitors to the beauties of our 
owu country, or do we not rather the more admire the 
charmers that are nearest to us, and that perpetuate the 
train of living images of grace and affection, which runs 
through the whole existence of any loving observer, like 
a frieze across the temple of a cheerful religion. 

And yet all this does not hinder us from wishing, that 
the generality of our countrywomen walked better and 
dressed better, and even looked a little less reserved and 
misgiving. A Frenchman is not bound to wish the gene¬ 
rality of his countrywomen plumper, because he admires 
them for other beauties, or sees plumpness enough in his 
friends. A Spaniard may reasonably wish his a little more 
red and white, if it be only for the sake of their health ; and 
if a jovial taiile-loving Viennese desired, after all, a little 
less plumpness in his adorable for the same reason (and in 
himself too), we should not quarrel with his theory, how¬ 
ever it might abject to his practice. 

The handsomest female we ever beheld was at Turin ; 
she was a maid-servant crossing a square. The most 
lady-like looking female in humble life was a French girl, 
the daughter of a small innkeeper. We heard one of her 
humble admirers speak of her as having the air d'une petite 
duehesse (of a little duchess). But the most charming face 
that ever furnished us with a vision for life, (and we have 
seen many) was one that suddenly turnra round in a 
concert-room in England—an English girl’s radiant with 
truthand goodness. All expressions of thatkind make ns 
love them, and here was the height of material charmingness 
added. And we thoughtthe figure equal to the face. We 
. know not whether we could have loved it for ever, as some 
faces can be loved without being so perfect. Habit, and 
loving-kindness, and the knowledge of the heart and soul, 
could alone determine that. But if not, it was the divinest 
imposition weaver Ihet with. 


” JAMES FRIGE. 

James Price *wa8 an English chymist, who in the 
course of experiments exhibit^ in the presence of seve¬ 
ral men of scieaee and reputetion, produced a wonderful 
powder, which, if it did not actually turn all it touched to 
gold, like the fabulous philosopher’s stone, made very 
near approaches to ttot miraculous transmutation. Half 
a grain of this wonder-working ingredient, which was of 
a deep red colour,, and vreighed by an indiflbrent person, 
prevent^ quipkailver from evaporaUng or boiling, though 
the crucible which contained it, was surrounded by an 
inteuM fire, and wu itrelf become red hot. 1 will Mt 


puzzle my readers, nor incur the risque of exposing my¬ 
self, by describing in technicel terms every part of the 
progress. It is sufficient to observe, that Dr. Price di-, 
rected, bgt touched nothing, and tMitattbe eoncineion 
of the operation, when _ the crucible was cooled, and' 
broken, a globule, weighing ten grains, of a yellow metaij 
was found at the bottom, which a skilful urtist, after 
trying it by the common tests, pronounced it to be pure 
gold, for wliich he would give the high^ price that was 
geiwrally asked for that metal. A vatie^ of experiments 
which it is not necessary to particularise in this place, * 
and of which the principal nobility and gentry in the 
neighbourhood of Guildford, the doctor’s residence, were 
witnesses, e8t.-iblished lieyond a doubt the fact, that by 
means of his extraordinary powders, for he produced a , 
white as well as a red one, silver and gold, in the propor¬ 
tion nf28to Laud inother instancesofdOtol, and OOto 1, 
was repeatedly produced. Notwithstanding such unex- 
ceptioiublc evidence, the world still incrMulous and 
Buspecting.deception, demanded furtiier experiments ; but 
the sanguine expectations of the friends of J)r. Price were 
checked by tlie reply he made; " The whole of n<y ma¬ 
terials have been expended in the experiments 1 m^e, 
and I cannot furnish myself with more but bv a process 
tedious and operose, whose efl^sets I find have already 
been injurious to my health, and of which I decline the” 
repetition.” Whether the operator had impaired his for¬ 
tune, his intellect, or his .spirits, I cannot tell; but 1 un¬ 
derstand that he not long after died by his own hands, 
and his secret, to the experimental ohyinist, so highly 
interesting, perished with him. The philosopher aud 
stiiicsinan who may lament the loss or an art, which 
would apparently have enabled sis to pay off the ifational 
debt, and to set at defiance the exhausung circumstances 
of war, will, however, cease to repine, and estimate the 
doctor’s secret at its proper value, when they arc told, as 
he confessed to a friend, a few months before his death, 
that the materials necessary to produce an ounce of gold 
cost seventeen pounds. — Lounger’s Common-Place Book, 


TRAGICAL DISAPPEARANCES FROM LIGHT 
AND LIFE. 

The following concentrated heap of tragical circum¬ 
stances,—much melancholy in a little compass—is from 
the book mentioned in our last, entitled “ Six Weeks ou 
the Loire.” it begins with frightful private evidences of 
public tyranny, and ends with some tragedies of a different 
sort, unintentional, unm'ilignant, and relieved by the very 
youth and gentleness of the parties. We never met yrith 
a more complete btossam of tragedy Ctf we may so term it) 
than the account of the poor girl who perished in the 
height of her health and spirits while leaping over an 
unseen abyss to catch at an almond tree. 

Chinon is on the right bank of the Vienne, and is shel¬ 
tered lietween craggy hills; on the top of the loftiest of 
which, are tlie remains of the once formidable castle, 
which for a thousand years held the surrounding country 
in awe. It was the favourite residence of Henry the Se¬ 
cond of England, and tlie scene of his last moments in 
1 IBS. when, brokenhearted by the undutiful conduct of 
his cniidren, he left the world with a malediction on them 
upon bis lips. And here, ten years afterwards, his son, 
the lion-hearted Richard, closra his valiant career, aud 
his giant-like ambition in the narrow precincts of the 
grave. This castle was the chosen abode of Charles the 
Seventh. The apartments he inhabited are still intolera¬ 
ble preservation, as is also the room in which Joan of Arc 
was introduced into his presence, aud selecting him, in 
his assumed disnise, from the nobles by whom he was 
surrounded, declared to him her divine mission. Here 
likewise it was that his unnatural son 
whilst yet Dauphin, dared to propose 
his parent to the Comte de Chabannes, the favourite minis¬ 
ter, who had virtue enou^ to shrink from the borrihle 
crime, and revealed the intention to his royal mastor, 
I’he dismal" ouUiettes" may still be traced, close behind 
the fire-place, in the principal sittinj^room; so that (be 
haughty prince might be stretching his legs over the-ffte, 
with the utmost nonchalance, at the moment yhat the 
wretch who had offended him, mig^t be precipitate^, at 
his very side, into this horrid grave. Alx* I thet hntqry 
should nave recorded this to have actually hem the!C***> 
with tha^irror of chivalrous honour, Fnncii the Fint, 
ineompuy wirii one of bis mistresses; hut Saving, .oiea 
inch incimtroveitibte proof of the numstnus craettf of 


, Louis the Eleventh, 
the assassination of 
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the agei of despotism, I caa now believe almost aOTtltiDg 
tb^t is told of them: and amoant the rest the acepunt of a 
reach writer, which, before, 1 thought only adapted for 
the pages of a romance. . 

“ The chambor which this monarch occupied,” says he, 
epeakiog of Louis the Eleventh, at the Chateau dee Loch- 
es, “ was exactly over the frightful dungeons m which the 
unfortunates, cast in by his orders, langiiished. What 
reflections could c king make, thus taking up hit abode 
above the horrible vaults from which the last signs of his 
‘expiring victims were breathed. What hope of pardon for 
these despairing wretches, when he alone who had the 
power of granting it, could thus unfeelingly repose over 
the spot where they were suflering! A considerable 
, time after the death of Louis the Eleventh, acaptain of the 
name of Fontbriant, governor of the chateau, discovered 
an iron door which he caused to be opened and traced by 
the light of flambeaus, the subterranean passages, the 
entrance to which its purpoit was to close. After advanc¬ 
ing a little way, he perceived a second iron door which 
was opened, as the first; ho then penetrated into a vaet 
dungeon, at the extremity of which he beheld, exactly 
under the apartments of Louis the Eleventh, a man sitting 
on a etonct bench, leaning his head nn his hand. No 
doubt the unhappy wretch had died in this position of 
Yamine and despair I There was nothing near him except¬ 
ing some linen in a small trunk. Partbriant approached 
and touched him ; but only a hideous skeleton, of large 
proponion, remained lieneath his band, at the pressure of 
which, slight as it must have been, the flesh and gainients 
had instantly fallen to the earth a heap of dust!” It 
is natural enough that tyrants should be cowards; the 
castle 6r Chinon, like most of the same perioii, lists several 
subterranean passages, to favour escape in case of any 
sudden attack. One, in the corner of the king's dormi¬ 
tory, ran not only to the river, but under the bed of it to a 
chateau on the other side, within sight of the castle ; and 
thence to another; it is said at twelve miles distance. 
Whata picture might the imagination draw of a blood- 
strained, conscience-stricken monarch, thus flying bv torch¬ 
light through the vent bowels of the earth ; fear leading 
the, way—hate pursuing him! whilst above, in the blessed 
sunshine and pure breezes of heaven, the shepherd throws 
himself on the enamelled turf 

“ W ith all his little flock at feed before him,” 
iguorant alike ol the troubles and crimes of the great. 
But ehough of horrors! It isonly the powerful impres¬ 
sion objects so new to me, in England happily unseen, 
unthought of, made upon my fancy, that can excuse me 
to mysdf, for having dwelt upon them so long, flow 
difTerent, how peaceful now the scene around! From the 
Tour d' Argmtou, once communicating by a secret pas¬ 
sage to the Matson Hoherdeau, where the beauteous Agnes 
Sorel resided when Charles the Seventh was at the castle, 
from this tower we overlook the windings of the clear 
Vienne, the verdant banks of the Loire, the promontory 
of Landes, and the distant castle of Saumur, with a vast 
extent of country, all uniting in abundance and security. 
The interior of the quadrangle is laid out in garden 
grounds, watered by a well two hundred and forty-eight 
feet deep. This well was eight years ago, the scene of a 
most calamitous accident: the mouth of it was by most 
unpardonable negligence left open, with only a tempo¬ 
rary covering of straw over it; so much worse than no¬ 
thing, as it bid the appearance of danger. Hanging over 
the aperture was an almond tree, which, luxuriant in blos¬ 
som, caught the attention of a young kdy, the boast of La 
Touraine for her beauty, and the only child of wealthy j 
parents, who with their daughter, and a few friends had ! 
come from some distance on an excursion of pleasure, to I 
explore, the remmos of the castle—her eyes fixed on the I 
fra^ant flower above her head, she thought not of the 
cavity beneath, she sprang forward in youthful hilarity, to 
catch the branch—her foot touched the straw, in an instant 
■be disappeared, and wns no mote! Thus, without a mo¬ 
ments warning of her fate, realizing in days of peace and 
reflnbraent, the barbarena death of the " oMitttn” in the 
darkdfl am of cruelty. 

Thbaaif^ital reminded me ofa ilimilar misfortune in 
Engian^i IWin the same peiriod, which bereaved a pro- 
fiswMaFgenvmnan and his wife on their, oqIv daughter, in 
tlidddom of-Toutb and full of charm* and talents. It was 
in mromantic precincts of Bolton. Alriny in Yorkshire, 
tl^jptc'went with her aUianced lover and<it (ivty of young 
fri^^, to eg^y th* wild heautietof thoee uns|m)iid scenes 
of-Oatfire. At the welLkoowo spot called the Stnd, where 
the river wharf rushes between a cleft rock net more than 


six or eight feet in width, the young lady stopped an instant 
to look down the abyss, her companions turned round, 
they Mvii her not. It waf|fupposed that giddy with the 
sight, she had fallen forward, and was engulphed by the 
deep and fearful current; as the youthful heir of Egre- 
mont had been, seven hundred years before; drawn into 
it by the starting back of his greyhound, with whom he 
had attempted to leap the narrow space which was to Bq;;ve 
him as the boundary between himself and eternity. 

THE BEGGAR. 

Not long since, an old beggar, named James, was in 
the daily habit of placing lainseif at the principal gate of 
a church in Paris. His manners, tone and language 
showed that he had received an edneation far superior to, 
that which is the ordinary lot of poverty. Luiin his 
rags, which were worn with a certain dignity, slune a 
still living recollection of amote elevated condition. 1 Iris 
beggar also eiuoyed great authoritv among'tiie pr,.. >-rs 
^longing to the parish. His kindness, his in.partiaiity 
in distributing alms among his fe11o«M>.iu|>ers, Ijh zeal in 
appeasing their quarrels, li.id earned tor him well-inerihid 
respect. Yet his life and mistimes were a complete 
mystery to his most intimate _ comrades, as well as to 
the persons attached to the pariah. Every luoruing, for 
twenty-five years, he regularly came and sat down'at the 
same place. People were so acousiomed to sea him there, 
that he made, as it were, part of the fuii.ruie of the 
porch ; yet, none of his fellow-beggars could lelate the 
least particular ol his life. Unly one thing was known ; 
James never set Ins foot in the church, and yet he was a 
catholic. At the time of the religious services, when the 
siicred Home resounded with hymns of Jev.uion, wiien 
the incense, ascending above the altar, rose witii the 
vows of the faithful towards heaven, when tlic grave and 
melodious sound of the organ swelled the ‘.oleinn chorus 
of the assembleil Christians, the beggar felt himself impelled 
to mingle his prayers with those of the church: with an 
eager and contented eye, he contemplated from without, 
the solemn ity which the house of God presented. The 
sparkling reflection of the light through the gothic windows, 
tile shade of the pillars, whicii had stood tliere forages, like 
a symbol of the eternity of religion, the profound charm at- 
tachod to the gloomy aspect of the church : every thing in¬ 
spired till! beggar with involuntary admiration. t'J'cars were 
sometimes perceived to trickle down his wiinkicd face: 
some great misfortune, or some profound remorse seemed 
to agitate liis soul. In thepiimitivet times of the rhurch, 
he might have been taken lor a giea criminal, rondemned 
to banish himself from theassemlilyof the failbful, and to 
pass, like a silentshade, thiough the midst ofthnlivmg. 

A clergyman repaired every day to that church to cele¬ 
brate mass. Descended fromo ne of the most ancient fami¬ 
lies in France, possessed of an immense fortune, he found a 
joy in bestowing abupdant airns. The old beggarhad bu- 
cuiue the object of a sort of affection,and cverymorning the 
Abb4 Paulin de Saint C-.accompanied with benevo¬ 

lent words his charity, which had become a daily income. 

One day James did not appear at the usual,|hniir. The 
Abb£ Paulin, desiruus of not losing this oppuitunlty for 
his charity, sought the dwelling of tlie beggar, and found 
the old man lying sick on a couch. The eyes of the 
ciergyman wore smitten with the luxury and the misery 
which appeared in the furniture of that habitation. A 
magnificent gold watch was suspended over the miserable 
bolster; two pictures, richly framed, and covered with 
crape, were placet.' ou a white-washed wall; a cruirifix in 
ivory, of beautiful workmanship, was hanging at the feet 
of the Sick man; an antiquated chiur, with gothic carvings, 
and among a few worn-out books lay a mass-book, with 
silver clasps ; all the remainder of the furniture announced 
frightful misery., The presence of the priest revived the 
old man, and with an accent full of gratitude, the^latter 
cried out— 

M. Abbd, you arc then kind enoughvto remember an 
unhappy man V’ 

“ My friend,” replied M. Paulin, " a priest forgets 
none but the happy ones. I come to inquire whether you 
want any assistaiice.” 

“ 1 waiit nothing,” answered the beggar, *' my death is 
approaching; my conscience alone is not quiet.' 

*' Your conscience! have you any greatfault tooxpiatel” 

" A crime, an enormous crime; a eridie for i^ch my 
whole life has been a cruel and uselm expiation; a 
crime, beyond pardon t” 
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“ A crime bcyoodpcrdoa I then docs not Mist sny 
The <livim mercy U grMter thaa all the crimes of man. 

“ But a criminar, polluted jeith the most hgrnble 
Clime, what has be to bps for r Pardon 1 There is none 
for me.” 

** Yes, there is,” cried out the priest with enthusiasm; 
to doubt it would be a more horrible blasphemy than your 
very crime itself. Eeligion stretches out her arms to 
mpefttauce. James, if your repentance is sincere, imp™^ 
the dijpne goodness, it will not abandon you. Make 
your confession." . . 

Thereupon the priest uncovered himself, and alter 
pronouncing the sublime words, which open to the 
peaiteut the gates of heaven, be listened to the Mggar. 

•• The sen of a poor farmer, honoured with the affec¬ 
tion of a family of high rank, whose lands my father 
cultivated, I was from my infancy welcomed at the castle 
of my masters. Destined to be valet-de-chainbre to the 
heir of the family, the education they gave me, my rapid 
progress in study, a.id the benevolence of my masters, 
chauged my Condition: I was raised to the rank of a 
secretary. I was just tuincd of twenty-five years ofasi, 
when the revoluUoa firjl broke out in France ; my mjnd 
was easily seduced by reading the newspapers of that 
period i roy ambition mado.ma tired of my precarious 
situation. I conceive 1 the proj'!'* abandoning for the 
camp the castle which had hceii the asylum of my youth. 
Had 1 followed that first impulse, ingratitude w mid have 
saved me from a crime! J’lia lury of the ravoluuonists 
soon spread through the provinr^..; ray meters, fearing 
to be airestcd in their castle, dismissed 'ill their servants. 

A sum of money w.as realized in haste, and S'^lecting troin 
among their rich fmiiituro a lew articles, precious fur 
family rccollectious, they went to Palis to seek an asylum 
in the crowd, and tint! repose in the obscurity ol the 
dwelling. 1 followel them, as a child of the house. 
Terror raigned uncontrolled throughout France, and 
nobody know the place of concealment of mv masters, 
Jnsuribjd on the list of emigrants, confiscation had soon 
devoured their properly; but it was nothing to tlicMu, tor 
they were together Iranquit and unknown. Animited by 
a lively faith in Providence, they lived in the expectation 
of better times. Vain hope ! the only pcison who could 
reveal their retreat, and snatch them from their asylum, 
hx'l the baseness to denounce them. This informer is 
myself. The latlier, the mother, four daughters, angels 
in iijaiity and innocence, and a young boy, of ten years 
Ol .I'e, were thrown together into a dungeon, ainl deli¬ 
vered up to the horrors of captivity. Their tri.il com¬ 
menced. The most frivolous pretences were then sutfi- 
ci 'at to condemn the innocent! yet the public accuser 
could hardly find one motive lor piosecutioii against that 
nubteaiii virtuous laiiiily. A man was lound, who was 
the CO iti'lant of their secret- and their most intimate 
thougliw; he ra.iguitied the ino.t simple ciroumsUnces 
oftlieii lives into guilt, and invented the frivolous crime 
ot canspitacy. This calumniator, thU false witness, ! 
am he. The fatal sentence of death ww passed upon the 
whole family, except the young son, an unhappy orphan, 
desti-aed to weep the loss of all his kindred, and to curse 
his assassin, if Im ever knew him. Resigned, and buding 
consolation in Their virtues, that unfortunate family ex¬ 
pected death in prison. A mistake took place m the 
order of the executions. The day appointed for theirs, 
passed over, and if nobody had meddled with it, they 
would have escaped the scaffold, it being the eve of the 
ninth ol rhenuidor. A man, impatient to enrich himself 
with their spoils, repaired to the revolutionary tribunal, 
caused the error to be rectified his zeal was rewarded 
with a diploma of civism. I’liu order for their execution 
wasdeliveW immediately, and on that very evening the 
frightful justice of tha.e times had its course. This 
wick^ informer, I am he. At the close of day, by 
torch-light, the fatal cart transported that noble family 
to deatlu! The father, with the impress of profound 
sorrow on his brow, pressed inliis arras his two youngest 
daughters: tho mother, a heroic and christian-like woman, 
did the same with the two eldest; and all mingling their 
recollections, their teats and their hopes, were repeating 
the funeral prayers, * They did not even once utter the 
name of their assassin. As it was late, the executioner, 
tired of his task, had entrusted a valet with this late execu¬ 
tion. Little accustomed to the horrible work, the 
on the way, begged the assistance of apasser;by. Iho 
latter consented to help him in his ignoble functwn. 1 his 
man, U myulf. Tlw lewardofeo many crimes, wm a 
sum ol three thousand francs in gold ; and the precious 
articles, still deposited here around me, ate the witnesses 


of my guilt. Alter 1 had_ committed this crime, I tried 
to bury the recotlectioa of it in debautihety; the goldobe 
tained by my infamous conduct was hardly spent, when • 
remorsu took possession of my soul, Vo project, no en¬ 
terprise, no labour of mine, was crowned with success. I 
became poor and infirm. Charity allowed me a privile^ 
place at the gate of the church, where I have passed so 
many years. The remembrance of my crime was over¬ 
whelming ; so poignant, that, despairing nidivmegooilne is 
I never dared implore the consolatioa of religion, nor, 
enter the church. The alms I received, yours especially, ' 
M. Abb6, aided me to hoard a sum equal to that 1 stole 
from my former masters: here it is. The objects of lux¬ 
ury which you remark in my room, this watch, this cruci¬ 
fix, this hook, ihe.e veiled portraits, were all token from my • 
victims. Uh! how long and profound has my ropentan la 
been, but how powerless! M. Abbe, do you believe I can 
hope oaidun from Cod 1” 

My son," replied tha Abbe, “ your crime, no do'ibt, is 
frightful, the circumstances of it are atrocious. Orphans, 
who ware deprived of their parents by the revolution, un- 
dsrstand better than any one else, all the bitterness of the 
anguish suiTerad by your victim-! A whole lif.) passed in 
tears, is not too much for the expiation of siichs a crime. 

Yet the treasures of divi .e III:ruy are iinmease. Relying „ 
oiyour repentance, anl full of c.infil-nco in the inex¬ 
haustible goodness of God, I think I cau assure you of his 
pardon,” 

The priest then ruse up. Tlia beggar, as if aniniitcd by 
a new lifo, got out of b^d and knelt down. The Ablie 
Fiulin de tiai-it U. was going to pronounce the powerful 
words whi.'u umd or loosen the sins ot man, wlieij the 
beggar crie<i out: • 

“ Father, wait! before I receive God’s pardon, lot me 
get rid of the fruit ot my crime. Take these objects, sell 
tliem, di.-liibute the price to the poor.” In liis hasty 
movements, the beggar snatched away the ciape which 
covored the two pictures. "Roliold!’’ said he—'* behold 
tlie august nil iges of my masters!” 

At this sight, the Ahhe Paulin <le Saint C. let theso 
woids escape :—“ My lather! my mother !” 

Immediately, the remembrance of that horrible catas¬ 
trophe, the presence of the assa—m, the sight of those ob¬ 
jects, seized upon the soul of the pnest, and yielding to an 
unexpected emotion, he tell upon a chair. His head 
leaning on his tiaiid., he shed abundant tears; a deep 
wound had opened alrush m his iieart. 

rile beggar, overpowered, not daring to lift up his looks 
on the soil of Ills ina-tec^, on tho lerriblo and angry judge, 
who owed him veiiguaiice rathci than pardon, rolled liim- 
self at his feet, bedewed them with tears, and repeated, in 
a tone of de-pair —“ My ma-tcr! ray master!” 

riie prie.t endeavoured, without looking at him, to 
check his grief. The beggar cried out: 

" Yes, I am an assasssm, a monster, an infamous 
wretch I M. Abbe, dispuie of my tile 1 VViiat mu-t t do 


to avenge you! _ 

“ Avenge me!" replied tho priest, recalled to himself 
by these words—" avenge me, unhappy man •” 

Was I not then right in saying that my crime wis 
beyond pinloo! I knew it well, tliat religion itself would 
repulse me. KupenUncu will avail nothing to a criminal 
of so deep a dye there is no forgiveness for ms—no more 
pardon—no forgiveness.” 

These last words, pronounced with a terrible accent, 
reached to the soul of the priest, his mission and his duties. 
The straggle between filial grief and the exorcise of hia 
sacred functions ceased immediately. Human weakneia 
hail for a moment claimed the tears of the saddened son. 
Religion then stirred the soul of the sergpnt of God. Tha 
priest tuok hold of the crucifix, his paternal inheritance, 
which had fallen, into the hands of this unhappy man, 
and presenting it to the beggar, he said, in the strong ac¬ 
cents of emotion ; 

“ Christian, is your repentance sincere 1” 

Yes." 

“ Is your crime the object of profound hprrorl" 

“ Ym.” 

“ Our God, immolated on this cross by men, grants ynu 
pardon I FisM your confession.” 

Then the priest, with one hand uplifted over the beggar, 
holding in the other the sign of our redemotwn, bade iim 
^vine mercy descend on tho assassin of his whole faratxjr I 

With hia fime against tbs earth, the beggar renaiheii 
immoveable at the priest's feet. The latter atroi^d oat 
bis hi^ to nuM him up—he was no morel—fifaw-row 

Mirrer. 
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DOMESTIC L'SUUPATIONS. 

* In the nott of welLrcgulated familiei, the lotband, of 
' rouise, is the peieon of most consequence. A wife, to be 
sure, is a wife, espectaily if she be a lady. , Bat still there 
is in general so much dependent upon the industry _ol the 
husband, and so much influence does he possesa, like the 
House of Commons, by his command of 'he purse, that, if 
he gets any thkig like fair play, he cannot fail4o be regard¬ 
ed with much deteience by all the other members ot the 
housi III Id. '1 o bib contenience, or, as he would represent 
it, to the conveiiience of his profession, eveiy domestic 
matter must be accommodated. He has the unquestioned 
poKi-r ol dictating the meal-liours. Servants must rise 
early oi late, as be may choose to ring them u]p. The 
children must walk soltly past his business-room, if he has 
one; and Mrs. Balderstone must wait bis lime, before she 
can get his company for a walk. If there be. any thing 
better than another at table, it must be devoted to him. 
'U'omen can live on any thing—in fact, are not dining 
creatuun at all; and whenever Monsieur is from home 
for a day, it may be observed that Madame contents her¬ 
self with the simplest trifle in the way of dinner, trusting 
solely to,her evening cup of tea. Hut a man-iodi/, as the 
Scotch housewlvos say, is an entirely dilTerent thing. He 
must have someiliing substantial, sometliing nourishing 
and comforting, not only because lie deserves it after his 
toils for the general interest, but in aider that he may Im 
able to cuiitinue those toils. In sboi t, the first and best 
of every tiling must he surrendeied to him—the arm-chair 
by the fire in winter, the whole sofa for a loll in summer. 
If he comes-honie with any thing like damp feet, the whole 
houfc must fly to bis rescue, and every thing be kept in a 
stir till he has “changed’ them. If he take any little 
illness, the alarm and commotion are extreme—for he is 
comparatively seldom ill, and much depends on his health. 
While he lives at home, ail goes on well, uoiwith- 
Btanding the great trouble whicli wife and servants 
and every body acknowledge he occasions. But if he 
be absent, the dullness aud emptiness, the perfect 
atand-still of every thing, gives the house so hapless 
an aspect, that all of them would far rather that he 
weie at home. In sboit, under ordinary domestic 
circumstances, Mr. Balderstone is a trouhlesome, im- 
perions, monopolising, consequential, dear, delightful, 
ndispensahle poison. 

Masterlul, however, as Monsieur may be in gene¬ 
ral, there is one contingency in married life which 
seldom fails to deprive him of his domestic sceptre. 
It is nut that his wife rebels against his authority, 
or that his children rise, a fierce demouracy, and attempt 
to chase him from his throne. The revolution is ac¬ 
complished in an entiiely difierent manner. Madame, 
ill virtue of a critical tpecics of illness, suddenly be¬ 
comes invested with all that interest which had pre¬ 
viously rested upon himself, together with ten times 
note, derived from the circumstances in which she 
is supposed to be placed: and all at once—in one 
hour, one little hour—he feels himself deposed from 
hu high state, as effectually as ever was Darius, 
king of the Persians, Yesterday, Monsieur was a 
man, a sovereign, a dictator: no one disputed his will 
Ol disobeyed hu command; his every word was law; 
and there was nothing he wanted that was not sure 
to be at bis elbow even belore he had formed the wish. 
But to-day, what a sad change ! The queen-consort 
has suddenly become the queen-sovereign; and Mr. 
Balderstone, like another Peter III., is thrown aside, 
in order that she may reign in his stead. ^lO one 
attends to him now. The servants, like 'ungrateful 
courtiers, have ursaken him to pay homage to the 
usurper. He gets, nothing that he vrants ; no one will 
take his order—and he dare not ring. By Bay he 
sneaks about the bpuie like a condemned person, and 
at night he has to ateal away with a paltry dip, stuck 
vnthout lupporting-paper into an unulean candlestick, 
to Me his apirows ip tome garret room, where a 
wretched thirdVrafe bed has been prepared for him, 
as a .feyour i^ which faa ie hatdly ^orihf. Ail the 
respect with which he was fonderly renided is now 
gonei he is not even allowed jfe beAe Prince of Den¬ 
mark.* All interest, all reverm^, |u care and ^1- 
^ ♦*. 

, '■ The corperttfam of some English was showing all 
jL hwMble atiratfeata tfeeen Aune,to thewner neglect orher 
Who, thongli a good-CaWircd nuh, was at' last ttnag 
W>|by &i>T "dUtmWMt, apd exclaimed, » Whf, genlliHnen, 
ihinooUci^ mat 1 am at teas* Prince George of Hamm.** 


ing, are concentrated upon Madame in the best bed-room, 
and nothing remains for him but a grudged toleration of 
exiaiflnee. Under suclt ^plorable circumstances, he 
might perhaps find some small consolation in the com¬ 
pany of his elder children ; but they, from the very com¬ 
mencement of the revolution, have been banished the 
house—cantoned out among anpts and cousins, at the 
rate of one to each, except in the case of Aunt jllary, 
a kind worthy soul, who has been favoured with the two 
youngest and meet troublesome. When he enteiy (what 
he has been accustomed to consider) his own house the 
very erraud-giti, hired for a week’ only, will chiile him 
for the noise he makes, and order him to take <>lf tiis 
shoes. If be asks for his dinner, he iC hustled into a 
side-ioom half filled with lumber, allthebettenapartmeiiis 
being occupied with the pomp aud circumstance of the 
usurpation ; and there he has to wait in grim pativneo, 
till some one chooses to remember his wauts, and, after 
remembering, is pleased to think of relieving them. Al¬ 
most every thing he does, every step he takes, every word 
he utters, provokes some reproach from'the powers that 
be_;_tili he is at last fairly scolded and gloomod out of all 
spirit, and could almost wLh that the day were blotleil 
out of the calender when it was said that either a man-child 
or a woman-child, as the case may be, was born. 

The usurpation, it may be well supposed, is more pas¬ 
sive than active ou the part "f Madame. In all probabi¬ 
lity, however, she has constituted a regent in' the shape 
of a mother, or a skilly neighbour, ot some other female 
hypugriff, who is sure td sway the new authority with even 
a more uncompromising severity than could, under any 
circumstances, be expected from the original usurper. 
Awfully impressed with the importance of the occasion, 
this vice-queen moves solemnly but noiselessly through 
the house, taking care that every thing is disposed with a 
regard to the service and comfort of her constituent, and 
repre-ssing by the mere weight of her most tremendous 
countenance the least rebellion of words, deeds, or 
things, against the one great cause. Monsieur, but yes¬ 
terday perhaps, saw nothing in this lady but a kind relation 
or a good neighbour, and he might now be disposed to 
treat her accordingly. But in me brief space that hais 
since elapsed, she has entirely changed her character. 
He now feels awed down by her presence, like some 
little boy before a right awtul and deeply pinnered 
grandmother. Submitiingly does he see every key 
surrendered into her hands, sees her assume unques¬ 
tioned empire over the drawers and cupboards, and 
become sole dictatresa of the bread and butter. It may 
be that there ia occasional reason for blames but that 
is of course out of the question. If he only can con¬ 
trive now and then to get a meal or so, even alrhougli 
it should come to him with the wrong end foremost, 
ho must consider himself well off. To get any thing 
like a share of one’s own goods under such circamsiances, 
is as fair subject of seli-gratulation as when the people of 
a besieged city, by some desperate sally, can manage to 
take in a few of tinir own beeves or flour-ban. If, besides 
the bare necessaries that are confusedly and unrespectful- 
ly thrust in upon him, he should obtain the least modicum 
of any favourite indulgence, he may conrider himself most 
peculiarly fortunate —for it is a rigid rule of such provision¬ 
al governments, that every thiug of pleasant or good that 
the house can afford, is to be reserved /or the lady, or, if 
not enjoyable by her, must at least be enjoyed by no other 
body, as if the enjoyments of others, while she was in her 
present condition, were privations to her, or, as it were, 
marks of a disregardfor tier distresses. As for getting hot 
water in the mot ings, or having his shoes brushed, or any 
other of those little services which in onliuaiy times are 
conceded to him as matters of course, he must take care 
never to dream of such things ; for if be does, it will only 
batoawaketoapunfalseuseofthecr utter unattainable- 
uess. Qiutepossibly, the powers below could serve him 
as usual without difliculty but, secure from his anger they 
deliberately refrain from doing so, and enjoy for a coupio 
of days the delicious luxury ot neglecting a habitual duty. 

One of the most oppressive features ra the system is its 
terrible lilentDMB. Talk of quiet nvolutfena: there can 
be no revolulion conducted with such quietness as thw. 
From the first moment, whin the knocker was tied up and 
the bcH gagged with e slip ef white paper, there has 
reigned a suence only cemperable to. that of chaos. 
Every living being ehout the. nouse seems to have sud¬ 
denly become shpd in valvet. In the sick-room itself, 
ell things are conducted hygerture, like en academy ef 
the deaf and dumb. A myateriosa qnfet woman, whom 
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you sever eaw before, but wbe bas been brought is as 
nurse, poiota to one of a distant range of phku, and as 
the servMt who is wnt for it *akfB 'a near appreacb or 
the reverse to the minute object wanted, the dtrectiess of 
the proceeding contorts her body 'and countenance in a 
greater or less degree, till at length, the girl having hit 
the right thing, she sinks down into the tranouSUty of 
approval, and mildly waves it forward. 1'he abors have 
instinctively ceased to creak, the cat to mew, the flies to 
buzz,* The utmost noise ever heard is the silken mooff 
of the vice-regent, as she glides along the paseages. 
Strange communings are soineiimes observed to take 
place at the door, between your own servants and those 
of your friends, who are now sent with complimentary 
inquiries;* but not a syllable is ever heard. A long re¬ 
cital will be given without even an aspirate. _ Warm 
flannel will be telegraphed from bed-room to kitchen by 
a noiseless toss of the arm. Molly will be chid for letting 
the Are get low, by a dart of the eye. If you should 
younelf mak# a leetU, a very leetU noise, the whole 
womankiaid of the establishment will pour upon you 
like a ‘cataract of wild-cats—but not a particle of noise 
all the time. Vou will be pommelled almost to death by 
a gesticulated sroldlng-match, and stabbed all over with 
daggers spoken thirty degrees below the zero of articula¬ 
tion. 

Usurpqjions such as I have faintly attempted to de¬ 
scribe, usually last about a week: great mercy they 
seldom' occur ofteucr thJn oiije in a year, or they 
would form a truly grievous deduction fl'om tlie hap¬ 
piness of life. It i.s curious to see how, gradually, as 
Mrs. Balderatone geu better, and resigns the interest 
arising from 'icr critical situation, Mr. B. shakes oft' the 
unwonted trammels in which he has been bound—shows a 
little less chicken-hearted under the authority of the 
Awful Woinau, ventures to call one morning for hot 
water, and next day says something rather smart about 
the delay in producing his shoes—how, by slow and 
imperceptible degrees, be becomes re-invested with the 
respect to which he is entitled as head of the house, 
and is once more looked to by all and sundry as the 
important, money-producing, indispensable person which 
he really is. At length he one day finds himself set 
down in his customary dining-room to something tike a 
dinner, with even perhaps a consolatory something over 
and above his usual fare; and as he sips bis first glass 
after the withdrawal of the cloth, he feels, with an ex- 
miisite gast of serene and self-flattering sensation, that— 
Richard's himself again! —Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 


A HINT FOR DANCERS. 


[From the neui-Freiuk periodical piJilished in Paris and 
London, and entitled the “ CameUon."] 

The existence ofthe country-dance is threatened. The 
nJopade has been tried: but the ^opade deranges the 
ladies’ head-dresses, tumbles their clothes, and flusters their 
faces. As the ladies have no right to make themselves ugly, 
the galopade must be given up. The muzurka comes next, 
and it has numerous partisans. We shall see! While 
these revolptiona are hapging over us, there is one thing 
which alone would keep a man from dancing at all; a 
difliculty thatre-newB itself at every first dance. If you 
invite a lady to be your partner, she is engaged. What 
will you do 1 Ask another. Very good. But then it is 
as much as to say to the farmer, *' I care no more for 
dancing with you than with any otherand to the se¬ 
cond, '* 1 dance with you for want of a better, and because 
another has refused roe I" Howis this to be avoided ? By 
not dancing at.ali: because the lady you first made choice 
of is no longer at liberty. But in that case it may so hap¬ 
pen, thdl you pass the evening without dancing, however 
eagerly you may desire otherwise. 

In many towns tfl the south they manage after the fol¬ 
lowing fashion. To each man, as he enters, a basket of 
artificial flowen is offered, that he may choose out of it. 
When he Would obtain a partmr, in lieu ofthe customary 
/urmuia,—seldom relieved l^he slightest variation,— 

“ Madam, will you do me the' honour to dance with me T’ 
he offers the flower, which the lady fixes in her belt till 
the dance is completed. By this' means, no one exposes 
himself to the mortification and risk of asking a lady who 
is already engaged, smee whatever fitir one ia still without 
a flower^ is aim withnat a partew. ■ 


FOESULAN IDVL.* 

w^re precipiuta^%ring, with one light bound, 
into hot Sumner's losty aims expires ? 
a."* »“ forth At^WlSto, If We, at night, 

aoft uTk that want tlleWe t^Miy with them. 

And softer skhs, that ki^W nof^piat they want; 
Uiider a wall, beneath an dtkngi tree 
Whose tallest flowers cenid tall the iowliet ones 
"* right up above, 

While I was gazing a few paces off,' ’ ' 

Ti. fo«y seem'd to shew me with their nods, 
Ilietr mquent whispers and their pointiiig shoots, 

A ^ntle maid came down tite garden st.-pi 
T S* ^ P”** treasure In her lap. 

1 heart the branches rustle, and slept foith 
10 dnye the ox away, or mule, or goat, 

(ouch 1 believed it must be); for sweet scents 
Arc the swift vehicles of still sweeter thoughts. 

And nurse and pillow the dull memorv, 

That'would let drop without them her best stores. 

They bring me tales of youth and tones of love. 

And tis and ever was my wish and way 
1 0 let all flowers live freely, and all die, » 
whene'er their genius bids their souls depart, 

Among their kindred in their native place. 

I never pluckt ^e rose; the violet's head 
Hath shaken with my broeth upon its bank 
And not reproached me; the ever-sacro'l cup 
Of the pure lily hath between my hands 
Felt safe, unsoil'd, nor lost one grain of gold. 

I saw the light that made the glossy leaves 

Most glossy ; the fair arm, the taiver clieek * 

Warm’d by the eye intent on its pursuit; 

1 saw the foot, thiit, alllio' half-erect 
From ita grey slipper, could not lift her up 
To what she wanted : I held down a branch 
And gathered her some blossoms, since their hour 
Was come, and bees bad wounded tliem, and diet 
Of harder wing were working their way thro'. 

And scattering them in fragments under foot. 

So crisp were some, they rattled unrevolved : 

Others, ere broken off', fell into shells, 

F'ur such appear the pcials when detached, 

Dnbending, brittle, lucid, white like snow. 

And like snow not seen thro’, i>v eye or sun : 

Yet every one her gown received from me 
IVits fairer than the fiist—I thought not so, 

But so she praised them to rewart niy care. 

I said ; you find the largest. 

This indeed. 

Cried she, is large and sweet. 

She held one foith. 

Whether for me to look at or to take 

She knew not, nor did I; but taking it 

Would best have solved (and this she felt) her doubts. 

I dared not touch it, fur it seem’d a part 
Of bar own self; fresh, full, the mo.st mature 
Of blossoms, yet a blossom; with a touch 
To fall, and yet unfallen. 

She drew back 

The boon she tender^l, and then, finding not 
The ribbon at her waist to fix it in, 

Oropt it, as loth to drop it, on the rest. 


an angel in THE HOUSE. 

(By Leigh Hunt) 

How sweet it were, if without feeble* fright, 

Ur dying of the dreadful beauteous sight. 

An Angel came to us, and we could bear 
To see him issue from the silent air 
At eveuiug in our room, and bend on ouig 
His ilivine eyes, and bring us from his bowers 
News of dear fnends, and children who have never 
Been dead indeed : as we shall kndw fit ever. 

Alas I we t^k not what we daily see 
About our hearths,—angels, that are to ba, 

Or may be if they will, and we prepare, 

■Their souls and ours to meet in happy air,-^ ■ 

A child, a friend, a wife who<e soft neset sings 
In unison with oufs. breeding iu future wib|s. . 

• From Count Julian, and ether Peemi^-: 8f. 

trotter Sauagti Lander, Ssf. 8vo. pp. SM. 
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CHOWRINGHEE THEATRE. 

t « . . ^ 

W a were prorenf^d fhtm ftttendiitg the perf^piumee ^ the 
Hanchbaok until It wW nea^, Afer. Wp Me^ the 
Tiioatre daring the lai||ltt. what little wrfSv ef the 
manner in which thia iWay#a» ifot up, we were liighip de¬ 
lighted, and wl^ heard from all par^nf the htmue nothing 
but the warmeat ^q)ressiane of i^pairation. We are very 
glad to Icam that the aame play ii'to ba^epeated on Mon-, 
day evening, jit we are unable to otTer a critique from.^: 
own prn, we extract a notice of the performance from iXm 
IfMg/frAiann of'Wednesday la3t.—£ri. Caf. IM. Gax,] 


Monday night witnessed the greatest histrionic triumph 
of which the annfds of the Chowringhee theatre present 
a record, "fhe Ilunrhhiiik was played in a style that 
would almost have satisfied Sheridan Knowles himself, 
l^rver,—so say the oldest inhabitants,—never did so much 
deep and anxious interest pervade a Calcutta audience. 
From the beginning to the cud of the piece there was a 
death-like stillness,—not the stillness of sullen discon¬ 
tent, but ihe culm silence of wrapt attention and intense 
enjoyment,—a silence only broken by rapturous bursts 
of applause, or vociferous laughter, as the serious and 
comic portions of the play alternately excited the emo¬ 
tions of the auditors. Mrs. Leach’s Julia, take it all 
in all, was an extraordinary performance. The various 
and conflicting passions of tjie high-minded girl wiire 
pourtrayed with a truth and vigor, that sve have been ac¬ 
customed to see delineated o.ily by the best London ac¬ 
tresses. In this character tlie actress aooears under five 
different iiifiiiences. She is the cheerful, careless, peanc- 
ful, educated country gillthen she is the same, a little 
in love and very miic'i love l anon, she. becomes the 
city madam, who adores a furbelow aud sighs for a 
feather;—straightway, '.Im is the creature of remorse and 
offended pride ; and finally presents herself to the pub¬ 
lic, a charming creation contending between love and 
filial duty. 'J'hese -ue the broad features of the charac¬ 
ter • but there is an under current of emotions,—a mil¬ 
lion minor passions,-the ilepicting which heavily taxes 
the most brilliant talent,—the stoutest energies,—the most 
indomitable phydr/im. In each and all, Mrs. Leach 
was excellent. ‘ Her chief fault, for fault she had, and she 
canu’cll afford that it should he pointed out to her, con¬ 
sisted in her too rapid utterance of many passages of sin¬ 
gular licauty. She slurred over some magnificent sen¬ 
tences, which, properly delivered, would tell, as a droll 
friend of ours says, like ' 24 pound shots upon the audi¬ 
ence;' And then the little lady does not attend to into¬ 
nation. There was, at times, a wearisome monotony in 
her voice which, as she has the power, we trust she will 
kindly have the will to correct by Monday night. These 

little imperfections set off'her head, Mrs. Leach’s Julia 
was, in sober truth, a chef d’oeuure, and warmly did the 
audience (a miserable audience for such a feast!) greet 
her stupendous efforts. Shouts from the men and tears 
ftoui the women were the tributes to Mr. Leach’s admi¬ 
rable delineation. „ , . „ , , , 

We have seen Knowles m Master Walter, and, of 
course, as he creat«l Matter Walter, we are bound to 
think, that be knew what sort of a person be intended his 
hero should be ; hut for this circumstance, we should say, 
that our Kean’s conception of the past was most clever 
and correct, as his performance of it was certainly an evi¬ 
dence of the possession of great genius. We thought at 
times, that he might have manifested a gentler bearing 
towards Julia, —h& daughter, he it remembered ; --hut on 
ali'other occariqni the performance was unexceptionable. 


and arduous character, demand- 
„Bh—much sustained gravity—oc- 
Rapacity for the display of deep 
K to the satisfaction of a critical 


Master Walter . , 
iog much delicacy 
oanonal hluntness,; 
emotions. To pert.,..,, 
audience is an unerring test of the splendor of the actor’s 
Out amateur did succeed in moie than satisfy- 

.Clifford, ii aa uaamiable person—one who 
lives and 'toves by rule, square and compass. He talks 
ef his feoliOB|,;buthe vajnlye^fs toenlist the sympa¬ 
thies of reads# or auditors. He ts a sp^ of nice, correct 
young geUtlerhlii,—ceitaiuly not ’fiwjled.tomake women 
Mse/ though ha contrives to captiviteVtiffa ; but very 
KkeW^o he engaged for fifty pounds by a thrifty 

city hunk' nartittular as to' character 'kmi' habits., He 
would net r^tl^ till, abr dishonor the houfo maid, and 


that seems to us the Very eatremito of bis virtue. With 
such a ' yCa-nay, subject, * our Proteus’ had an uphill- 
task;'but nevertheless tint task was cleverly performed. 
Pruteus invariably turns all he touches to gold. 

ffelen is not quite adapted to Mrs. Francis's powers or 
perftU^L By dlut of study, itq^ver, the was well up 
to the part, and contributed with her cousin Mifidut 
(Falfstaff), to excite the risibility of the audience. ' «> 

Lord Tineel, .by the gentleman who did Mrs, 9ove in 
Married Life, gives us, on each occaMon of his appear- 
ance, fre sb reason for congratalaling the amateurs on such 
an accession to their strength. His etjutile demeanor, 
and lumchalant bearticssness were vastly amuring. Fathom 
(‘ our Bob') in a new line of cliiracter kept th< house, as 
usual, in a roar. The rest of the characters were compa- 
raUvely unimportant, but they were all admirably fill^; 
Wil/ufd being played by the gentleman who made so suc¬ 
cessful a debut in King Henry, and the others by two old 
favorites who are always found at their .post.' On the 
whole The Hunchback transcended, as we hear, all pre¬ 
vious amateur efforts. On tbefalliug of the curtiui), loud 
shouts of bravo! testified the unqualified approbation of 
the audience; and such, yesterday, was the expressed opi¬ 
nion of a very large propoition of the community, that tiie 
managers have resolved to present the piece agun next 
Moup.ir, at the reduced prices of admission! May such 
and singular success ever alteiiu the efforts of t'ne Chow- 
riiighee corps draimtifue^o keep alive a taste for the pu¬ 
rest dramatic coinposiuons. 


SvHYGOMOMeTnF..—At one of tlie last sittings of the 
Academie des Sciences, Dr. Majendie made a report 
upon an instrument, invented by Ur. Herisson, called the 
^hygomomeUe, which shows the rate of the pulse, its 
rnytUm, and anomalies. In pursuance of the conclusions 
of the eminent reporter, the Academy passed a vote of 
thanks to the author of this most useful and ingenious di- 
covery. Ur. Herisson lias putihsjied a memoir, showing 
the results of his several applications of this instrument 
in studying the diseases ot the heart. AfturO years of 
clinical researciies, supported by numerous anatomical 
proofs, it is found eapaiile of distinguishing organic affec¬ 
tions from cases which only assume the appearance of 
such affections. As the Sphygomometre gives the nume¬ 
rical force of the pulse, it has now become possible, accord¬ 
ing to the observations of Ur. Herisson, to prevent such 
attacks of apoplexy as arise from a too great determina¬ 
tion of the blood towards the head. By this instrument, 
also may be calculated the effect of blabd-letting upon the 
strength of a patient. It is therefore a most important in¬ 
vention, and must excite the attention of all persons, whe- 
tlier French or foreigners, who are capable of appreciat¬ 
ing its qualities— Galigrmui’s Messenger, 

Pobthait of Housscau, bv Madame de Stael, —Rous¬ 
seau had little eyes, which had no expression of them¬ 
selves, but successively received that of the different 
impulsions of the mind. His eyebrows were very promi¬ 
nent aud seemed proper to serve his morosCness, and hide 
him from the sight of man. Ills head was for the most 
part hung down, but it was neither fiattery nor fear that 
had lowered it; meditation and melancholy bad weighed 
it down like a fiower beat by the storm or its own weight. 
When he was silent, his physiognomy had no expression; 
neither his thoughts nor auctions were apparent in bis 
visage, except when he took part in conversation ; but 
the moment he ceased speaking, they retired to the bottom 
of his heart. Uis features were common but when ho 
spoke they all acquired the greatest animation. He 
resembled tiie gods which Ovid describes to os, sometimM 
quitting by degrees their terrestrial msguise« aM at length 
discovering themselves by the brilliant rays'enMoatipg from 
their countenances. 


TO COBBESPOBDEMTS. 


We are very much obligetfto the Native gentlemaa who 
lit us the " £eenlng Mail bht the article ho wishes «s to 
;ti«ct ft-oiii it is not suited to a purely literary paper. 

.1 J 


Pbinted awp PBeunnW) bt M. Cbow, at the Imdiaii 
Fkxss, -No. 14, EwukiAiix Row, Calcutta. 
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THE PRINCE’S GLANCE. 


^Bee every tHlng at one glance. 
% )?lremained ' ' ’ ' 


THK FIRST GLANCE. 

Princ^ Ludwig after the death of hiR uncle took 
chaige of the reins of Goveminent. He was then 
two and thirty years of age. Few Princes in his 
tune possesBed so much knowledge, so much learn¬ 
ing, as he did ; few had made such extensive tours 
throughout Europe, not from Court to Court for 
pleasure and diversion only, hut travelling as a 
private individual to improve his mind. \\'hen 
only an hereditary rrincifhe was the idol of the peo¬ 
ple, for few persons were so kind,- so complaisaut, 
so ready to assist the needy. He lived in a more 
simple style than many citizens in comfortable cir¬ 
cumstances, yet in no instance could he be re¬ 
proached with parsimony. His wants were few 
for himself, but he expended much towards the 
benefit of science, and the relief of persons worthy 
of assistance. He had his two sons educated with¬ 
out ostentation; they were bro light up to he as un¬ 
assuming as himself. To preserve the peace of the 
house, and chiefly to remain sole master at home, 
he was resolved not to marry again, after losing 
his wife by death, lie kejit two tutors for tlie 
education of the two young Princes, but only one 
servant for their personal comfort; a secretary, a 
gardener, a cook, a groom, and two inferior ser¬ 
vants composed his whole household. He lived 
as secluded in his villa a.s if he were in buiiish- 
ment. His uncle, the reigning Duke, did not like 
him; it may perhaps he said that he hated him. 
Why 1 It is not known. Rulers seldom hear a 
sincere love for their successors, probably because 
they behold in them heirs with impatient hope, 
and the future destroyers of their present plans. 

The old Duke loved pomp and order; he was 
severe, sslf-willed, impatient of contradiction. Not 
only in his own household, but throughout his 
whole Dukedom, every thing went on as if it were 
by clock-work. No one dared to perform more or 
less than was prescribed. The Duke himself 
looked close into every thing that was laid 
before him; he busied himself n ith trifles. Thus 
he lost, as is always the case, a wide vietv of the 
whole. Misery and oppression were reigning 
throughout the land. Every inferior magi.n’-ate 
had to send td his superiors monthly abstracts of 
hi% district,' from which these again drew lists; 
lastly, these materials were condensed into a gene¬ 
ral tablfc t^hich was respectfully laid before His 
Royal Highness. In looung over this the Duke 
fancied he saw the actual state of the whole Duke¬ 
dom. Indeed he names, numbers, flgiues, 
and the most huml^^annotations. He was not 
a little proud to h||^e reduced into a regular 
machinery the whplf^ministratipn of the land, 
nor did he dtslike Hi^ told, tharit required an 
tinasual gtegtahas of iflind like his, to have brought 
his Govemmeitt into such a routine, that he could 


people indeed 

in a state of backwardness, whilst alt the 
neighbouring kingdoms advanced. 

“ Where can the fault lie ?” the old Duke asked 
once in an assembly of his whole Court. The 
oiiestion ran fiom mouth to mouth like an echo; 
Diu not one of his children ventured to give a 
humble reply to the enquiry of the Father of the 
land. A disagreeably lung and respectful pause 
ensued. At last a young man of a cultivated mind 
and promising talents, Baron Von Fehlmann, who 
only a few da}'s before w'as nominated to a sec^- 
tarysliip, stood forth. The young but iiiexjierienced 
Baron, who thought the present moment the beat 
opportunity of shewing his gratitude to the Duke, 
said, May it please your Royal Highness, in¬ 
stead of periodical tables, give more libeity to your 
administration, put less restraint on free discussion, 
and there will he more life,*morr activity, through¬ 
out the land; every one adll breathe more freely, 
and be happier. The best exercised armies on the 
parade when but mere machines will easily he cut 
to pieces, when placed in opjiosition to one, of 
which every man is animated by the same great 
impulse.” A pensioned Field Marshal, who iip.; 
token of disapprobation of the remarks of thttJ 
young Baron, continued to shake his grey head^ 
now howeil low towards the Duke and said, “111* 
state as n'cll as the anny, van and should only be 
machines, without any free will. The former is 
animated by the head of the Ruler, the latter by 
the soul of the Commander. WhiMt tha fonner 
brings all his powers into one focus he becfflAes al¬ 
mighty ; the latter invincible when he can give to 
hi-> intentions the support of millions of arms. He 
alone is the soul, the army, the tnidy I” 

The Baron modestly replied : ” It appears to 
me that just in that, lies the great fault, which 
uiiavoidalily brings ruin to the state, and the 
aiiu) ; in esliniating men as nothing better than 
dulls, and relying but on the numerical strength of 
arms and legs. .Vn anny animated by one great 
motive, even if routed and cut to pieces, will like 
the J.em:an snake, live in all its parts; and new 
heads will rise to re-place-t&c beheaded trunk, and 
thus continue formidable; an army on the other 
hand levelled down to a dead machine will. 

“ Hold your tongue,” thundered the old Duke; 

” and argue not with a Field ^arshal, you, tliat 
scarcely can mend a pen!” 

The Baron blushed deeply; first from shame, 
then from anger, when the Duke pointed to the 
door with his outstretclied ium. He bowed and 
retired. 

The Duke cast at him a glmc^^^dhtempt and 
displeasure, the courtiers perSfSW'it; every one, 
as if by an involuntary motion, repeated it. The 
Field Marshal now s^ke of the impertinence of 
certain young men who, not knowing how to go¬ 
vern themselves, presume to give advice to Uie 
wisest^ and most beloved of all living mo,narchs 
(glancing reapectfully towards the Duke). Then 
the Chancellor who should have liked to put his 
nephew in Fehlmann'e place- humbly raised hia 
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Voice; he said that there were exceptions 4S» the 
Field Marshal’s ge|^eral observations, aa(^ mea> 
tioned e» passant the great modesty of faiy nephew, 
dfter which the Ciftef Justice, Papa of soihewhM a 
plain-looking daughter, to whose charms4he ’]^on 
had been rather insensible, addressed himsatf in 
.respectful terms, not sparing poor Fehlmann; 
thus everv one had something to Say ag'uinst the 
unlucky Baron. 

On the following day he received an official 


communication that he was to set out bn a journey# y; town from which the Baron was banished to learn 


to leam to mend pens, and that after his return he 
might apply again for the Secretaryship. 

i^aUAlNTANCB. 

The Baron struck his forehead at reading this 
letter, he felt himself in the wrong, not in the 
thing itself; but the time and place was ill-chuseu. 
One is never in the right to act imprudently: 
“ Fool! wilt thou never learn to hold thy tongue, 
wilt thou Always stand in the way of thine own 
fireferment!” said he to himself, whilst with tears 
in his eyes he reconciled himself to quit his native 
land for a long journey. 

It might as well be observed, that the fool was 
but 23 years of age; to be sure there arc many 
older fools, but that is no excuse to the younger 
ones. *He was now aa his journey to learn to 
mend pens. His parents were gathered to their 
fathers, leaving him an ample fortune, he was an 
independent man- He travelled through Germany 
to Switzerland where the snowy mountains, the 
shining lakes, the constant variety of scenery de¬ 
lighted him. Then he passed thro’ beautiful Italy, 
.groamng Un.der a foreign yoke, to Paris, which at 
‘tbat.firoe h^ not yet seen a Napoleon; misery 
and volttptuouaness went hand m hand ; tyranny 
and oppression were the order of the day. From 
France he embarked for England, that free-think¬ 
ing and’yet Priest-ridden country, where religion 
is considered as a cloak that every one is compel¬ 
led to-cover himself with; pleased with its singu¬ 
lar constitution he remained there for a consider¬ 
able time. 

One day passing through^Hjkeets of the Me¬ 
tropolis he heard a stronaWiCifsaiion proceeding 
from the shop of a bookselTete' i^iiig a stranger he 
naturally euough turned that way and recognised 
the face of a countryman whom he had often met 
before, whose handsome features, whenever he saw 
him, had attracted his observation. He called 
himself Count Von Risenstein, and was a young 
man of elegant manners, benevolent and well in¬ 
formed. T’he Count pNKeiving the Baron nodded 
to ,him, the Baron stepped in. 

“I am in the greatest peiplexity” said the 
Count to him in German, and looking towards the 
bookseller, he continued “ 1 purchased from this 
man a most superb*collection of prints, maps, and 
books, 1 believe at a moderate price. 'Phis hap¬ 
pened about two months ago, the agreement was 
made, in .writing, as J. was certain of letters of ex¬ 
change within one dianth. Conceive now my em- 
tnrrawfwnt when this very day 1 received a letter 
from 1&7 fadier Ijidering my immediate return to 
Cermaii]tpan4i;^Bt in Amsterdam:! ehould receive 
a letter of . sacekange of ISO pounds^ defray my 
travelling m^MUies, and that lil w#jd not send 
me a penniyiiiniSt fo England. I od^Jmis man 300 
pounde,- andbe refuses to take back the things and 
c^dcel thib.barc^. Re thmkas meVl&lhiw. I 
no rome wHui 30 ppmide in cash to defray my 


journey, with my servants, to Amsterdam. Wliat 
is to be done f" 

The Bkron seemed to bP considering; the Count 
without waiting for a reply continued: " If it lies 
in your power to assist me, do oblige me in baying 
this parcel of me; for indeed I phould be sor^ to 
lose It. Keep it until being arrived at home I may 
send you the sum.” “ Permit me .Count” said t|ie 
Baron “to enquire the name of your country? 
The Count somewhat embarrassed named the very 


to mend pens. 

The Baron looked somewhat asto^piehed in the 
Count’s countenance, shook his head ihcredulonsly, 
and said: “ It is true that since my return from 
the University I lived there but six months, jet 
the town is not so very large that I should never 
have heard of the noble family of*Vou Risenstein.” 
Ttie pretended Count blushed deeply. “ Will yon 
lielieve on my word of honor, that immediately 
after my arrival home I will send you the 300 
pounds to any place you may direct?” asked the 
Count in a faltering voice. “Why not?” rivlied 
the Baron: “ 1 have the sum with me, it is at 
your disposal, but on one condition only ” “ On 
any condition !” replied the Count: “ I sha'.! give 
it in writing. Yon are fully entitled to he some¬ 
what distrustful as 1 have.” “ Not at all 

Count! your open countenance inspires me with 
the fulle.st confidence. Indeed I slionlil bo glad 
to know, whether the innn, whose face bears the 
stamp of lionesty, is capabh: of deceiving. I wish 
for no other security. But to tlie condition—it is 

.” “No dear Baron, your way of pro- 

ceeiling is too generous. You have strong reasons 
to be distrustful, as I have already told you what is 
not true. But I am ready to jirove to you that 1 am 
Actually a native of that town; you are correct, 
there is no family of tlie name of Resinstein there ; 

let me tell you who I really am.” “ By 

no means Count, leave me ray whim, I don’t wish 
to know your name; therefore without any more 
ado will you receive the sum you require under a 
sini qua twn condition ?” “ Here’s iiiy hand, Ba¬ 

ron, I pledge my word to any condition.” “ Well, 
my condition is, that you shall not mention your 
name, neither to me, nor in your letter to my stew¬ 
ard ; not even your place of residence; take the 
parcel with you and repay the amount to my stew¬ 
ard, after you arrive at home; here is his address, 
handing it to him: you have pledged ySur word 
of honor.” With these words the Baron drew his 
Portfolio, presenting the Count tlie required sum 
in bank notes. The Count moved by this unusual 
trait of generosity, paid the bookseller, and with 
tears in his eyes said to the Baron: “ Before 1 
quit England affiird me an opportunity to know 
more of you. Come with me to my Hotel in Bond 
Street. Let us dine together. A glass of Cham¬ 
pagne may melt your obstinacy, and you will give 
me leave to toll you whom you have relieved from 
the desperate situation I was in. What sajr yoif?” 

“ By all means. But you are on foot,^Coant ?” 

“Yes.” “ I am likewise; permit me to go and 
call for a coach whilst you are settling with the 
bookseller.” ^ 

The Baron Von FehlmamPwent off _and did • 

not return. The Count waited impatiently for 
more than two hours; an^ tent the several boxes 
to his Hotel. Earljr on the Rowing morning he 
received a note from the Bar#, apologizing for not 
hB.ving returned to the bookseller, as that in look- 
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iAH for a coach he had loM his'tray, E^nd not having Petersburgh, “really my promotion must be tba 

noticed the name of the street he could not make effect ^ the Princess’s glance for I bad no oppnr* 

enquiries; he also bid hm fare veil beinfpon the tunity to shew bravery before Oczakow. I stood 
point of embarking for Stockholm. The Count wift a Regiment before the foifress, an idle roSr* 

was somewhat piqued at being thus deprived of an tator, with orders to drive the storming army 

opportunity to testify bis gratitude, especially as towards the fortress in case they should turn their 

he wished to know more of Baron Fehlmann, not- backs, but Heaven be praised there was no neecs> 

, withstanding bis singular behaviour which, all sity for it. .* 

things considered, was a proof of his nobility of Potemkin took care to give the new Colonel a 
thinking. He resolved to proceed immediately to Regiment that was on its march towards Finland 
his lodging. He found it without much trouble, tf^teainst the Swedes, where he served about a year, 
but the Baron was no longer to be seen. pTeace being concluded in the camp of Wercla the 

• —— war was terminated. • 


THR qoanck. 

On.the same day Fehlmann wrote to the Count, 
he went indeed on board a ship, which then sailed 
for Copenhagen, where he remained until he found 
an opportunity to embark for the city of Palaces, 
St. Petersburgh. Catherine the Great was at that 
time the Autocrat of all the Russians. Baron Von 
Fehlmann, who had letters of introduction to some 
great man in Petersburgh, had an early audience of 
the empress, and was received with great distinc¬ 
tion add favor. The Baron could not see how he 
came by so much Honor. “Good Heavens!” 
replied his friend laughing who had introduced 
him, “ this can be no riddle, the crajiress is a wo¬ 
man, and you a man of the most symmetrically 
beautiful mould; the wonder would have been 
had your reception been othe.rwise than it was. 
You wish to enter into the Russian service. De¬ 
pend on your suceess. Your wish is already com¬ 
plied with. With the best princes human nature 
is invariably the main influence of their decisions, 
without their suspecting it, still less acknowledging 
it. Many a meritorious man has been rejected 
though supported by higher recommendations. 
The young Baron Von Fehlmann is recommended 
by nature. 

“ You believe the,n that her majesty will give 
me a company ?” 

" To be sure I do, nay I have not the least 
doubt, that you will get more than you have asked 
for. 1 saw the glance she cast on you, when turn¬ 
ing she looked at you again. Count Kasumousky 
saw the glance, so did Prince Dasebkowmen Po¬ 
temkin. Immediately after you had retired every 
one .spoke with the highest enthusiasm of you. You 
were perfection personified. Potemkin did me the 
honor to take me aside, he made many enquires 
after you apd spoke of you in the warmest terms. 
I can tell you moreover that the empress has named 
you to Potemkin. Rest assured your fortune is 
made. 

Only a few days after the Baron received a 
polite invitation .to call upon Prince Potemkin. 
After the most flattering reception the Prince sur¬ 
prised him by handing to him a Brevet as Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel to a Battalion of one of the newly 
erected ^giments of Cavalr}'. The young Lieut. 
Colonel in his new uniform enjoyed soon after the 
honor of kissing the hand of his aiq^ust protec¬ 
tress,® After which Potemkin hurried him with 
the greatest spped to his Regiment with which he 
followed the standards of Romanzow and Repnin 
towards Oczakow; he was present at the storming 
of this fortress, when th&excessive scenes of cruelty 
which the Russians exenised, revolted his feeling 
to such a degree that he was resolved to send in 
his resignation. Fate however determined other¬ 
wise ; ber majesty rewired kim ifor his bravery at 
the taking of Oczakoi^witfa the rank of Colonel. 
“ Really” wrote the new Colonel to his friend in 


Though the Colonel met during that time with 
various adventures, and had occasion to make 
many e.tperiments, he could never foi^et' jtiie 
London acquaintance, Count Von IResinstein. In 
the letters from his steward to whom the Count 
was to repay the 300 pounds advanced to him in 
London, no mention was ever made of ^ch A »xua 
received. 

It appeared that the Count had forgotten to 
make use of the address of the steward. It was 
not the loss of the sum of 300 pounds that grieved 
the Baron, for he was a rich man; but it paio(rid 
him that he had made such a mistake in his supi 
posed knowledge of Physiognomy, to be coiquelled 
to admit that there are men Vhose open handsome 
countenance is a lie, men who can be to 
dishonorable, so depraved as not to feel themselves 
bound by the full confidence others have in their 
honor. Yet as often as the Count’s imMe was 
pictured to his mind excuses for his beMviour 
crowded themselves upon him; he might have 
fallen into poverty, or into any other misfortune, 
or he might have paid the debt of nature, the only 
debt ever paid by so many. He would willingljr 
have sacrificed a similar sum to be informed of the 
Count’s fate. 

After some time the Colonel received a letter 
from his steward mentioning a very advantageous 
offer to buy his estate. He had already made up 
his mind to adopt Russia as his country and to 
settle there, having no great desire to return into 
his father land. “ I might receive again the well 
meant advice from the gracious Duke to go on a 
new Tour through Europe to improve myself in 
mending pens.” He gave full powers to his 
steward to sell his estate, retaining only a small 
farm on which his faithful steward lived; as he did 
not wish that he should be displaced in his old 
age. 

By chance the Baron became acquainted with a 
Polish Starost who in want of money tiered him a 
consid erable and advantageously situated estate* jn 
Poland, at so low a price that after he had obtained 
leave of absence to inspect it, and having convinced 
himself of its real value, he struck the teugain. 
He then resigned his commission and resolved to 
live on his estate and enjoy a true philoso¬ 
phical repose; indeed, he bought Agricultural 
implements. Physical instruments, and a largi. 
library, he gathered a colony of German artificers 
and traders, and took possession of his really i|iie 
Villa. • 

Whilst he was occupied with improvements and. 
embellishments, the thought sometimes etoM ^ 
his mind that the best improvement and ethbslUAw 
ment would he a female cotopanionifor life} ittdeed 
the Colonel was now nearly Airty vesrs of age, 
end at ftat age who can hdp such imsighto 1 nte 
was beddes one of the richest ttohldMn in . As 
land, and frequented and flattered by the first 
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families in the country, not lees by those in which 
thve were yoang lilies to be disposed of. , Every 
one wished him joy: days, weeks, months, glided 
on in continued festivals and mirth. ‘ 

The wheel of fortune suddenly turned. Bad 
days came like a thunder storm on him. Poland 
was at that time in forinidablb disturbances on 
account of its Dfets and constitution, 'i'he Baron 
had resolved not to enter into disputes and diiTer- 
encea that were foreign to him, but when he was 
aeked his opinion and advice by the neighbouring 
Starosts and Woiwodens he was honest enough to 
.give it to them. Be satisfied, he said, rather with 
the worst state of your country than suffer any 
foreign power to obtain influence. You are lost, 
if for the sake of party-honor you weaken your¬ 
selves by division and look fur sui)purt either to 
Russia or Prussia. 

From this time the Baron was considered a par¬ 
tisan of Kpsciusko and an enemy of the Russian 
cause. Though he declared himself for neitlicr party, 
still he was reckoned amongst the latter. His 
name appeared in the long lists of proscription 
that were, .sent to Saint Petersburgh. 

Not long after the Russians invaded Poland, beat 
the Poles in the Ukraine and at the Duliienka. 
The Polish army marched through the lands of 
Fehlmann. To preserve his life he was compelled 
to join them. The Russians soon followed and 
lain waste his lands, his magnificent villa became 
a prey to the flames. The Baron lost his all and 
ha d to consider himself happy, that he like so 
many Poles escaped with his life hy a speedy flight 
into Germany, 

'fhe Baron after he had arrived at Dresden was 
glad to remember that he still possessed the farm 
occupied by his faithful old steward where he 
would have leisure to console himself for the loss 
of hie riches. 

A COMPANION. 

His old steward shed tears of joy on again bb- 
bolding his master. He had informed him from 
Dresden of hiscomipg, and enjoined him strictly in 
the same letter not to mention a wonl of his arri¬ 
val to any one under any pretence whatsoever, as 
he had his reasons for remaining Incog, for a con¬ 
siderable time. It may have been pride or shame 
that prompted him to make the reijuest. For 
though he pretended nut to care about the opinion 
of the public, yet when that opinion concerned 
himself, it touched him nearer than he cared to 
confess. 

There was however little need to be so care¬ 
ful to remain unknown.' For unless he had the 
drum beat to apprize the public of his arrival in 
his country it would have required some extraor¬ 
dinary accidents to make it known. His farm situ¬ 
ated at the southernmost corner of the Dukedom 
was removed far from any public road; no post- 
waggon, no traveller was to be seen j the innahi- 
taiita of the neighbouring obscure village were 
the only bipeds that passed the now neglected 
road paar bis former estate. 
jBoIito^ novelty to the Baron, so he pass¬ 
ed the 'flw^^ight without much ennui, but soon 
even passed away. He sent for novels, 

and Qfp^iW^s from the nearest town; but he 
quickn isnn^himself reading hit'own thoughts 
endirm iilMncted from the book before him; he 
read mcw with his eyeev^ but reflKUonwcpntioa- 
. ally «|li|aded ^mselves du hk mind,' he now fan¬ 


cied himself a prisoner, then he thought of his Po. 
Ush villa, his splendid adventures in Russia, then 
again he beheld himself^ banishment for an un. 
certain period, perhaps tor hie life. 

There were none of his former school friends in 
the neighbourhood, non# who cared for him, 
nor for whom he cared. He only remembered an 
old Parson his former tutor. Though he lived at 
the other end of the Dukedom yet the desire to 
see him again became strong enough to induce 
him to visit him. Pleased with this new idea that 
promised some variety in his monotonous life, he 
filled his huntsman’s bag with the nreessary 
provisions, .slung his gun over his shoulder, and 
to.ik his way by foot. The distance to the Parson¬ 
age of his friend Gyger was three days' journey; 
in ii tavern of an insignificant small town he took 
his first night’s lodging, where notwithstanding its 
insignificant appearance, a most significant adven¬ 
ture happened to him. On hi.s desire that supper 
might he brought to him without delay, as from 
economy he had forgotten to dine, the landlady 
told him that he might sup in company of a young 
lady, who an hour before ha.l arrived w/lh her 
fatlier and chamber-iaaid,' who no doubt were 
one of the first families of the Metropolis. That 
tlie old gentleman complained of a violent head¬ 
ache, had only taken a cup of tea, nr two, she could 
not e.tactly say which, and retired to bed imme¬ 
diately after. The old landlady tiiough no doubt 
of the female gender, was yet extremely talkative; 
she communicated a thousand more particulars of 
that family, which as the Baron only replied to by 
yawning, it can scarcely be supposed the reader 
would take a particular intwest in knowing. 

Wlien however the Baron entered tlie well-lit 
room—tlie table well provided and cleanly laid 
out, his hungry stomach was agreeably surprised, 
but his eyes were still more so, tvhen he saw his 
table companion entering the room. That she 
was transcendantly handsome cannot be denied, 
least of all could the Baron deny it; she seemed 
to be one of the Houris promised in Mahomet’s 
Paradise. 

The Baron made her the most respectful and the 
most graceful bow he could command in the hurry 
of the moment, which she returned blushing. Why 
she blushed is difiicult to say, though the fact is 
undeniable. Every reader may put his own con¬ 
struction upon it. The Baron was so much ab¬ 
sorbed in his efforts to make himself agreeable to 
her that he forgot he was hungry, though he mi¬ 
nutely examined every dish in his anxiety to 
choose the most delicate morsels to offer to her. 
This gave occasion at first to single syllables, then 
he felt encouraged to address words, then came 
questions upon questions,—assurances; at last, 
conversation wa' actually going on, such as two 
persons of good breeding may enter into. Yet 
they sometimes looked strangely at each other as if 
they had no very good conscience, asking pardon 
when no offence was given. 

llie supping pair must have been an extraordi¬ 
nary sight to the good family of the,liavem keeper; 
for landlord and lady, the butler, cook, and ser¬ 
vant maids, as well as some citizens of the town 
that were seated at the o^^er end of the room set¬ 
ting the affairs of Europe'to rights, stared at them, 
the one forgetting the household, the other Politi¬ 
cal Economy. “ ’lliey mUst be bride and bride- 
groom!” said the one. “Theyare certainlybip- 
ther and sister P' aaid '^o other. The women 
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were sssured they never saw such. a. truly hand¬ 
some man as the Barony the men on thf other 
hand swore that Catherine, called pur eaxellence 
the Village Beauty, was a scarecrow compared to 
her. Indeed it was worth while looking at the 
pair, especially as the sight was gratis. 

• The lady spoke of the residence,—the Baron 
wa»nevcr weary of asking new questions. He 
oared little enough for the residence, but more for 
her graceful utterance, the naivete, the fine judg¬ 
ment of her answers. He would have questioned 
her the* whole night had she not risen to take leave 
to go and see her sick father. 

The Baron was dnimming the tatoo on his 
plate with his fork, and he might have continued 
it the whole night, had not the landlord come to 
remind hiift that his bed was ready. He arose, and 
passing by the seat of the lady perceived her 
glove lying on the ground. Of course he picked it 
up as though it were a precious jewel; this glove 
thought he, will give me an opportunity to begin 
some obliging talk with her in the morning. 

The llaron having lyiwever, retired to rest at a 
late hour and forgetting to calculate upon the fa¬ 
tigue of his journey, the sun shone in his apart¬ 
ment for some time ere he awoke. He suddenly 
rose, his companion, the glove, the morning salu¬ 
tations, were the first thoughts that crowded them¬ 
selves on his mind. He made his toilette with all 
the care that his means permitted, every particle 
of dust he brushed off with the solicitude of a mili¬ 
tary man who is prepari ng for parade. 

During this operation an occasional deep drawn 
sigh escaped him; he associated his thoughts on his 
Polish estate with those on tlie glove, though there 
seemed to be little connection between the two ob¬ 
jects; then his present jiliilosophical means ob¬ 
truded themselves on his mind, and his bosom 
echoed a long drawn sigh. 

His toilette was now nearly ready. After many 
an abortive cflbrt to draw on his boots, he was 
struck with the celestial sound of the voice of an 
angel. With one of his liools sticking at the heel, 
as if unwilling to admit the entire foot, he hopped 
towards the window. lie had licard for some time 
the sound of packing and preparing a carriage, 
but the worst did not strike his mind, for throwing 
open the window in blind haste, he beheld, 0 
Heavens! the lovely Hebe just in tlie trying 
moment wAen she was placing her cinderellian 
foot on the steps of the carriage, the corpulent 
landlord vrith his white woollen cap under his 
arm, assisting her with his profane hands. Before 
the final disappearance of the carriage as she was 
seating herself she cast a glance towards the open 
window, where the agitated Colonel was standing; 
her heavenly eyes seemed to wish him farewell. 
The lundlora shut the carriage door, it sounded 
in the poor Baron’s ear like the hollow sound of 
the first clods of earth falling on the coffin lowered 
in the grave. The carriage drove away, passed 
the gate of the town and vanished. The Colonel 
stood for somd time at the window absorbed in 
thoughts as if transformed into marble, but when 
he was finally convinced that nothing more was 
either to be heard or seen, he had to console him¬ 
self the best way he could for his Fara^se Lost. 

By way of diversion he now swore all the Rus¬ 
sian oaths which he had ever heard in the Ukraine, 
Moldan, Finland and Wallachia. He did’nt ex¬ 
actly know, why he was thus swearing, but it did 


his heart as much good as it does a Saint to bestow 
a benediction. For the same Reason, viz., for 
reason at all, he now gave a kid* to his hunting 
bag, so that it flew in a bomb-like course towalriis 
the door; this happened in the most unlucky Mo¬ 
ment of the world #hen my landlord brining in 
a tray with hot coffee, sugar, mil](, eggl(' bread, 
butter, &c. prepared his face for the most friendly 
look to wish a good morning. Hie hunting b^g 
first alighted on the astonished landlord’s pug 
nose, thence it rebounded on the tray betwixt cups 
and saucers, thus the whole untasted breakfast 
and service lay scattered on the floor in heteroge¬ 
neous harmony. The landlord so suddenly relieved 
of his burden, lost his equilibrium, and naturally 
fell backwards, besides his being nearly blinded by 
the boiling coffee streaming over his face: 

“ Fool of a fellow, go to the devil” cried the 
Baron ■ “How dare you thus besmear my hunting 
hag!” • 

The fat landlord not doubting in the hurry of* 
the surprize that he had actually committed some 
blunder, picked up the ruins of the breakfast ser¬ 
vice, begged pardon and went off; this casual acci¬ 
dent had the best effect on the Baron, for from a 
very bad humour he suddenly fell into a horse-laugh. 
He now seriously busied himself to arrange his 
hunting bag. He heaved a deep sigh as he touched 
the glove. Notwithstanding he proposed to keep it 
as an inheritance of the beautiful table compa¬ 
nion, and as a memento of the adventure. 

He now descended into the lower apartments to 
take his breakfast in the hope that he would tlicre > 
obtain some consolotary information of the name 
and vocation of the departed gentleman. But he' 
might have been altogether silent, no one know¬ 
ing the name. In a melancholy mood he paid his 
reckoning, including the broken breakfast seridce, 
and continued his journey on foot. 

(To be continued.) 


MIDDLETON AND HEBER. 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Literary Gatette. 

Sib,—O n perusing the article lately published 
by you entitled Poetry and Prose, I remembered 
having seen in Le Bas’ Life of Bishop Middleton 
a train of thoiiglit which I conceived very much 
tended to illustrate part of your contributor’s 
theory; and on searching in the work I found that 
my memory had not deceived me. It is a beauti¬ 
ful contrast between the above named exalted and ex¬ 
cellent characters; and it is so strictly true, thattha 
imagination bas obviously not been permitted td 
have any part in the description. They really appear 
to have been the existing personifications of lioetry 
and prose, in the finest, and mast exalted, and 
intellectual understanding of the separate terms. 
So many of your readers must be able to judge, . 
from personal knowledge, of the delineation, that 
your laying it before them can scarcely fail to ; 
excite their interest and afford them gratification. 

Yours, 

A Rkadbb. 

" The imagination can scarcely, perhaps, weture a 
contrast, in some respects, more striking than that which 
was exhibited in the characters of Bishop Midalotoii ana 
his successor. It is, nevertheless, such a wntrast aamaf ■' 
well exist between two great and good men^ Manjr. 
qualities they had in common with each other., £Mh wan 
distinguisheahy rich and various mental accon^il^mentS| v 
by a noble and almost saint-like disregara of ffi«r« potsonal 
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interest, atiii by an entire dedication of liimself to the holy 
CKuse whir'll called them forth from their country,. But jn 
the gencrsl ‘ form and pressure' of their minds, they were 
totally dissimilar. ‘The soul of Heber was essentially 
poetical: he surveyed with the eye of a poet all the regions 
both of ait and nature—tlie acliinveiiieuts ol man, and the 
works and word of God. The powM of poetry dwconded 
upon his dreams, ami vi^it«d him in nw private meditations 
and devotions, anW often shetl a celestial radiance over liis 
ministrations in the .sanctuary. Jn Bishop Middleton 
the imaginative faculty was .far less predominant: Ins 
chief endowiiiciits were a profound and penetrating 
sagacity—a vast strength of purpose—a robust frame of 
mind, less fitted to pursue the bright creations of fancy 
than to wrestle with severe truth, or to grapple with 
the stubborn realities of life. The cliaracWrs of these 
two men may, perhaps, be said to have borne towards 
each other a leiation somewhat icseinbling that which 
painting bears to sculpture—tlie canvass delights in the 
glow and richness of vivid colouring, the intiicate vicis- 
■iludes of light and shadow, and the endless conilnnalinn 
of objects and variety of distances. All these the marble 
rajocts. It' may be able, indeed, to bear the impress ol 
every passion which can agitate our nature, or of every 
excellence which can dignify it; but llie effect is always, 
'more or less, accompanied by saincthing of a sober and 
austere simplicity. It is, perhaps, scarcely, too fancilul to 
sarniise that, of tlio«e who intimately knew each ol these 
eminent wortliie.s, there might bo some who would so far 
enter into the spirit of this comparison as to desiderate a 
painting of Heber, while they regarded a statue as tlio 
more appropriate represeiitation of liis gn at predecessor. 
The same contrast width ran through their moral nature 
prevailed in tlieir intellectual. The souls of both were 
thoroughly pcivaded by a solemn sense ol Christian duty ; 
but this principle was displayed accoiding to the different 
temperaments of the men. In the one, it often took the 
form of steady and inflexible resolution ; in the other, 
the aspect of facility and mildness. 'I'he one seemed in¬ 
cessantly watchful over himself, lest the pleasuic ol coiii- 
pliance should betray him into tlie surrender of something 
which fluty commanded him to maintain : thcother ap¬ 
peared fearful lest the responsibililies of public life should 
make him insensible to the feelings and the wishes of men 
whose worth entitled them to re-pect. Tlie one was on his 
guaid against the suggestions of easy and mistaken bene¬ 
volence : the other was fearful lest oflicial integrity and 
firmness should petrify, at last, into obstinacy and 
aelf-will." 


TO MY NIECE. AGNES, IN HER THIRD YEAR. 

BV CAPTAIN m'nAOIITIN. 


« They who address poetry to even infant children, should 
take care to sprinkle ite lightness witli wholesome sentiment: 
so tiiat it may, at once, prove instrurtire to childn-n of raa- 
turor years; and eventually to the younger ones, when their 
minds shall have arrived within easy reach of its meaning.” 

Anon. 

Thou pretty, gentle, guiltless thing. 

Of thee what can the Muses sing. 

Beyond an artless, cra&le-lay. 

At which thoii'lt smile some future day ! 

When round thee gay admirers throng. 

And pour soft praises in thine ear. 

Wilt thou despise the early song. 

Which fondly mark'd thy young career ? 

Oh! many a flattering word will then 
. ^ breath’d, and many a selfish pen 
Employ’d, to win thy guileless heart. 

And many a lionira vow be spoken. 

Which thou’lt believe, devoid of art, 

. And deem that they can ne'er be broken 
If thou bo'st sway’d by flattery’s tongue, 

Whimlures the lovely, frank, and young. 

Btrtam all vain the.se rhymes vrill be, 

' Jt iittl|kt.danTCrou8 hour they prove 
. i^guardiRgspell, sweet child, to-tW, 

' Against %e snares and wiles of foie; 

' tv urg^d h}r them, thou'lt try to teMQ 
'tnie worth from speciops to discenlF; 

Atid..a|i thy suiton sebeiue or rav^. 

To enlim tm fotl, and hate the knave. 


Still of thyself mistrustful be, 

Nor to thy passions yield the sway, 

LeiA pride, or pique, owknity. 

Should prove a treach’rous foe to thee, 
And draw thy youthful mind astray; 

But seek that counsel, in thy need, 

Which hath no interest to mislead. 

Yet whetefore in a strain so sage. 

Accost thee at this infant age ? 

Time yet hath years in store for thee, 

Erom anxious care and thouglit-pang free; 
And still the day is dEtant far. 

E’er sorrow on tny heart can jar. • 

Uf childhood’s pleasures take thy flll,— 
The nursery tale, the doll, the toy, 

The romp, and gleeful laugh,—which still 
_ Bespeak the mirth without alloy. 

For thee the past leaves no regret. 

The futuie hatli no bodings yet; 

For, free from worldly care and strife, , 
The present is Ihy all of life : 

A nd J could almost wish 7 were,— 

While gazing on thy happy brow,— 

A child, unsear'd by grief and care. 

As I was once,—as thou art now! 

Vain wish I Vain wish!—Oh, never may 
Thu life be darken’d by a dav, 

When thou shalt sigh, in nn ii”.il pain. 

For childhood's happ^ tinie'dgaiii * 

And could but act or piay’r of mine. 

An influence lOiind ihee cast. 

Bright joy should o'er thy life-day shine. 
And peace illume its eve’s decline, 

Nor quit tliee at the la.st; 

And those blue eyes, through all lliy years. 
Should ne’er know grief's embitter’d tears. 


CHOWRINGIIEE THEATRE. 

Sheridan Knowles’ play of the Hunchback was 
repeated on Monday last, and commendable as 
was the first performance, its repetition was still 
more successful. It is lonj; indeed since we have 
seen on our Cbowringhee Boards any piece so well 
((ot up and so strongly cast. The gentleman 
who personated the Hunchback is a very favorite 
tragic actor, and we have never ])erhn]is seen liim 
to greater advantage than on this occasion. His 
fine clear voice, his energy of manner, and hie 
excellent judgment were turned to admirable ac¬ 
count. But we are “nothing if not critical” and 
must notice defects, or our praise would be of little 
value. His delivery in a few instances was some¬ 
what too precise and slow, and his transitions from 
a solemn stateliness to violent action 'i^ere rather 
too abrupt. It was like an incongruous mixture 
of the opposite styles of Kean and Kemble. He 
also occasionally went beyond his natural voice in 
bursts of emotion, and changed its rich deep 
tone for a harsh and indeed ludicrous falsetto. 
But passing over these exceptions his performance 
demanded unqualified commendation and exhi¬ 
bited traits of histrionic genius that would be re- 
cogniaed in any quarter of the globe. 

The part of Sir Thomas Clifford, by the Proteus 
of our stage, was chastely and accurately peA'orm- 
ed, but with the exception of a fine burst of 
passion in the scene in which be presents himself 
as Master Walter’s secretary j we cannot say that 
it excited that strong admiration which the same 
gentleman has called forth in many other charac¬ 
ters. We have seen his |g;reat and versatile powers 
to more advantage both m humorous and in seri¬ 
ous parts, for like Garrick he may be Represented 
as standing between the two Muses of Comedy 
and Tragedy. Upon the whole, however, though 
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he 13 lai'ored by both, we like him best when he 
is under the influence of the Uvelier lady. 

Cousin Modus was a capital perfoftuance, 
and his sly sheepishness in the love-scene, in 
which he was so spiritedly supported by Mrs. 
Franci«, elicited the best applause a comic actor can 
desire—the hearty merriment of the audience. 

Blit decidedly the most effective piece of comic 
acttnpf in the jilay was our Keeley’s Fathom. His 
exiiression of fearful surprise, when after exultantly 
plotting the escajie of Julia he discovers the Hunch¬ 
back behind him, was the finest specimen of his low¬ 
ers of Broad humour that this amateur has ever ex¬ 
hibited on our boards. His look and attitude were 
inimitably good. It would lie impossible to praise it 
too highly. It was a perfect histrionic picture, and 
ought to transferred to canvas. £ven his bro¬ 
ther actor, who performed the part of the Hunch¬ 
back, and who has generally a command of his 
countenance, was unable to meet him with the 
stern gravity that the moment called for. Our 
Indian Keeley may safely rest his fame upon this 
most £elicitous passage in his performance of Mon¬ 
day last. He cannot,possibly surpass it. 

Lord Tinsel by the getftleman who personated 
Mrs. Doce in the Karce of “ Married liife” was 
excellent in dress and manner, but bis voice was 
rather indistinct, and we thereby lost much of the 
humour. This is a fault we should not have ex- 
jiected to find in one who on a former occasion 
contrived that not a syllabic of hi.s part should 
CNcape the audience. 

AVhen we first heard the play of the Hunchtmek 
niiiioiinced, we anticipated a decided and lamenta¬ 
ble failure in the p.irt of Julia. AVe are bound to 
say that we inadc a great ini-stake. Mrs. Lcnch 
has far more power than %vc bad given her credit 
for. Tliere were many defects in lier jierfurraancc 
of which the most obvious was her pronencss to 
be lachryrao.se, but upon the whole she displayed 
much judgment and sjiirit, and caught the lending 
))oints of the character W'ith great felicity and 
truth. It was an arduous undertaking, but she 
acquitted herself in a way to satisfy the most an¬ 
xious friends to her reputation. If she had wcjit 
less and if a few of the speeches had been cur¬ 
tailed for her, she would have given us very little 
opportunity to qualify our praise. 

The success that has attended the performance 
of the Hunchback has led the managers to think of 
getting upaanother of the plays of the same author. 
The W^e. It is to be preceded, however, by The 
Green-eyed Monster and The OnVie which are to be 
performed on Thursday the 2Ctli, when a new 
scene is to be introduced shewing (according to 
the terms of the advertisement) the. full extent of 
the stage and disjdaying an expanse of ocean with 
the attack and destruction of the Spanish Arma¬ 
da !!—Ed. 


Gxand Musical Festival. —A solemn High 
mass is to be performed to-morrow xveek at 11 
o’clock A. Mf in the new Catholic Church at 
Howrah. The assistance of the Italian company, 
of Monsieur Planel and several Amateurs will be 
given to the musical portion of the solemnity. A 
Sermon is to be preached by the Revd. R. Sumner. 
The object of this Festival is to raise funds to com¬ 
plete the buildings connected with the new Church. 
Tickets for the centre aisle and gallery 4 Rupees, 
and for side places 2 Rupees. 




3IARIA ELEONORA SOHONING. 

A TRUK TALE. 

By the late„ Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Maria Eleonora Schoniog, was the^aughter of a Nu- 
ri-mlierg wire-tirawer. Sbn received her unhappy existence 
at tiie price of her mother’s life, and at the age of suventeen 
she fiilioweil, as the sole mourner, the bier of her remiun* 
ing parent. From her thirteenth yearslie had pi^id her 
life at lier father's sicli-bed, the gout having deprived him 
of the use of his limbs: and beheld the arch of heaven , 
only wliciflhhe wont to fetch food or medicines. The dis- 
chaige ol her filial duties occupieil the whole orhertime 
and .11 her thoughts. She washis only nurse, andfortbe 
limt loo years theylived without a servant. She prepared 
his sra;i*y meal, she Iwthed his aching limbs, and though 
weak and delicate from consUnt confinement and the 
poison of melancholy thoughts, she had acquired an un¬ 
usual power in her arms, from the habit of lifting her old 
and suffering lather out of and into his bod olipain. Thus 
passed away her early youth in sorrow : she grew up iu 
tiiars, a stianger to the aransements of youth, and its mor% 
delightful schemes and imaginations. She was not, how¬ 
ever unhappy : she. .aUrihutetl, indeed, uomeiit to herself 
for lier viitues, btil for that reason were they the more her 
reward. ’I'he pfiicr which passelh all understanding, dis¬ 
closed itself in all her looks and movements, it lay on 
her counteneiioe, like a steady unshadowed moon-light; 
and her voice, which was natur&Ily at once sweetSndsub- 
tle, came ftom her, like the fine flute-tones of a masterly 
performer nliich still floating at some uncertain ' dis¬ 
tance, seem to be created by the player, rather than 
to proceed fiom the instrument. It you had listened 
to It ill one of tlio.se hiiel sabbaths of the soul, 
when the activity and discursiveness of the thoughts 
are. sivspended, and tlin iiitiid quietly eddies round, 
instead of flowing onward—(as at late evening to the 
spring I have seen a bat wheel in silent circles round 
and loiiiid a Iriiit-trce in lull blossom, in the midst of 
which, as witliiu a close tent of the purest while, an 
unwell tiigliliiigalo w.is piping its sweetest note.s)—in 
>ui'li ,i mood you might have half-lancied, half-fell, that 
her voice li.ul a sepal ate being of its own—that it was a 
living sonielliing, whose inode of oxi-tence was for the 
eai only ; so deep was her le.ijnalion, so entirely had 
II become the unconscious Imlntul her nature, and in all 
slic did or said, so perfectlv were btith her inoveiiients 
and her ultciance without effoit and without the appear¬ 
ance of effort' Her dying father’s last words, addres.si>d 
to the cleigyinaii who attended him, were his grateful 
t-stiiiionv, that during his lung and sore trial his good 
.Aliiria had behaved lo him like an angel: that the most 
d.-agieeahic olfiees and the least suited lo her age and 
Sex, h.id never drawn an unwilling look from her, and 
that whenever Ins eye had met lier’s, he had been sura 
to SCO III It cither tlic tear of pity or the sudden smile 
cxpicssive of her afl'ection and wish to cheer him. O'od 
(said he) will reward the good girl for all her long 
dutifulness to me ! Ho departed daring the inward 
prayci, which followed these liis last words, fliswish 
will he fulfilled in eternity ; hut for this world the prayer 
of ilic dying man was not heard ! 

Maiia sate anil wept by the. grave, which now eon- 
tuned hiir father, her friend, the only bond by which 
she was linked to life. Rut while yet the last sound 
of his death-bell was murmuring a*vay in the air, she* 
was obliged to return with two Revenue Officers, wha 
demanded entrance into the house, in order to take pos- 
Kc.ssion of the papers of the deceased, and from them to 
discover whether he had always given in his income, 
and paid the yearly income tax according" to Ins oath, 
and 111 proportion to his property. After the few dt^ 
cuments had been looked through and collated with 
the registers, the officers found, or pretended to find, 
sufficient proofs, that the deceased had not paid his 
tax proportionably, which imposed on them the duty 
to put afi the effects under lock and seal. They therefore 
desired the maiden to retire to an empty room, till the 
Ransom Office had decided on the affair. Bred up in 
suffering, and habituated to immediate compliance, the 
affrighted and weeping maiden obeyed. She hastened 
to the empty garret, while the Revenue Ofllcew placed 
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tJie.l<wle and <cal upon the other doors, and finally took 
awAy'the papers to the Ransom Office. 

• Not before cvefiiiftdid the poor famt Mana/exhausted 
5»ith weeping, roi^ nerseif wiili the intention of going to 
ner bed: but she found the door of her chamber sealed 
up and must pass the night on the floor of the garret. The 
omeers had had the humanity to place at the door the 
small portion of food that huppened to be in the house. 
Thus passed several days, till the officeri returned with 
an order that bfsiiiA ELiuisons Schonino should leave 
the house without delay, the commission Court having 
confiscated tlie whole property to the City Treasury. 
The father before he was ued*ridden had never possessed 
any considciable property; but yet, by his industry, had 
been able not only to keep himself free from debt, but to 
lay up a small sum for the evil day, 'I'hrea years of evil 
days, three whole years of sickness, bad Ibnsumed the 
greatest part of this; yet still enough remained not only 
to defend his daughter from immediate want, but likewise 
to maintain her till she could get into some service or em¬ 
ployment, and have recovered her spirits sufficiently to 
bear up against the hardships of lile. With this thought 
the dying father comforted himself, and this hope too 
proved vain! 

A timiibgirl, whose past life had been made up of sor- 
, tow and privation, she went indeed to solicit the commis- 
sionorsin her own behalf; but these were, as is mostly the 
case on the Continent, advocates—the most hateful class, 
perhaps, ot human society, hardened by the frequent 
sight of mlsciy, and seldom superior in moral character to 
English pettifoggers or Old Bailey attoniies. Shu went 
to tneni, indeed, but not a word could she say for herself. 
Her ^ears and inarticulate sounds—for these her judges 
bad no ears or eyes. Nlute and conlouiided, like an un¬ 
fledged dove fallen out from its mother's nest, Maria be¬ 
took herself to her home, and found the house door too 
now shut upon her. Her whole vvealth consisted in the 
clothes she wore. She had no relations to whom she could 
apply, for those of her mother had disclaimed all arquain- 
tatice with her, and her father was a Netlier Saxon by 
birth. She had no acquaintance, for all the friends 
«f old Schoiiing had forsaken him in the first year of 
his sickness. She had no plajr-felluw, lor wlio was 
likely to have been the companion of a nurse in the 
room of a sick man 1 Surely, since the creation never 
was a human being more solitary and forsaken, than 
thia innocent poor creature, that now roamed about 
frientlless in a populous city, to the whole of whose 
inhabitants her filial tenderness, her patient domestic 
goodness, and all her soft yet difficult virtues, might 
well have been the model. 

“ But homeless near a thousand homes she stood. 

And near a thousand tables pin'd and wanted tVxid I" 
The night came, and Maria knew not where to find a 
shelter. She tottered to the cliuich-yard of the St. 
James’church in Nuremberg, where the body of her 
father rested. L'pou the yet grassless grave she tiirew 
herself down ; and could anguish have prevailed over 
youth, that night she had^been in heaven. The day 
came, and like a guilty thiug, this guiltless, this good 
being, stole away from the crowd tiiat began to pass 
through the church-yard, and hastening tiirough the 
streets to the city gate, she bid herself boliiud a garden 
hedge Just beyond it, aad_ there wept away the se¬ 
cond day of her desolation. The wenmg closed 

in: the paii|[ of hunger made itself lelt amid the 
dull aching ol self-wearied anguish, and drove the suft'er- 
er back again into the city. Yet what could she gain 
there 1 She had not the courage to beg, and the very 
thought of stealing never occurred to her innoceut mind. 
Soaree conscious Whither she was going, or wliy she 
vvent, she found herself once more by her father’s 
rave, as the last relict of evening faded away in the 
orison.* 

She was seized by the watchman of the night—a wel¬ 
come prey, as they receive in Nuremburg half a gulden 
from t)>e police chest, for every woman that they find in 
the etreete after ten o’clock at night. It was midnight, and 
she .was taken to the next watch-house. 

The fiit^lif jnagistrate, before whom she was carried the 
next moniini^^ sn^ced his first question with the most 
opprohiiMie that ever beioegM to the most hardened 

* onKted here a passege of sow length respect¬ 
ing tmtsl destnicthin ^ ^ peer gisfi Inuocence.—A’d. 
CW.;^0sa. 
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street-walkers, and which man born of woman should not 
address even to tliese, were it Imt for bis own sake. The 
frightful name awakened the poor piphan from her dream 
of guilif, it brought back the consciousness of her inno¬ 
cence, hutwith it the sense kAewise of her wrongs and of 
her helplessness. The co)d hand of death seemed to 
grasp iier, she fainted dead away at his feet, and was 
not without difficult recovered. The magistrate was so 
far softened, and only so far, as to dismiss her tor the pre-, 
sent: but with a menace of sending her to the House of 
Correction if she were brought before him a second Vime. 
'I'lic idea of her own innocence now became uimermost in 
her mind; but mingling with the thought of her utter 
forloinness, and the image of her angry father, and doubt¬ 
less still in a state ofbewildemient, she formed ^the reso¬ 
lution ofdrowning herself in the river Pegnitz-^in order 
(foi this was the shape which her lancy had taken) to 
throw herself at her father's feet, and to justify her inno¬ 
cence to him in the World of Spirits. She hoped that her 
father would speak for her to the Saviour, and that she 
should be forgiven. But as she was passing through the 
suburb, she was met by a soldier's wile, who during the 
life-time of her father had been occasionally employed in 
the iiuuse as a chare-woman, 'f'his poor woman was 
startled at the disordered apparel, and more disordered 
looks of her young mistress, and questioned her with such 
an anxious and hcarlfclt tenderness, as at once brought 
hack the poor orphan to her na'ural feelings and ,the obli¬ 
gations of religion. As a fnglitcued child throws itself into 
the aims of its mother, and hiding Its head on her breast, 
half tells amid sobs what has happened to it so did she 
throw herself on the neck of the woman who had uttered 
the first words of kindness to her since her father’s death,, 
and with loud weeping she related what she had endured 
and what she was about to have done, told her all her 
afliction and mhery, the wormuioud and the gall ! Her 
kind-hearted friend mingled tears with tears, piessed the 
poor forsaken one to ner heart; comlorted her with 
sentences out of the hymn-book ; and with the must 
alfcctiunate entreaties conjured her to give up her liorrid 
purpose, lor that life was short, and heaven was lor ever. 

Maria had been bred up in the fear of Uud : she now 
trembled at the thought of her former purpose, and follow¬ 
ed her friend Ilarlin, for that was the name of her guanlian 
augcl, toiler home hard by. 'J'he moment she entered 
the door she sank down and lay at her full length, as 
if only to be motionless in a place of shelter had been 
the fullness of delight. As wluin a withered leaf, that 
has been long whirled about by the gusts of autumn, is 
blown into a cave or hollow tree, it stops suddenly, and 
all at once looks the very image of quiet—such might 
this poor orphan appear to the eye of a meditative 
imagination. 

A place of shelter she had attained, and a fiiend willing 
to comfort her, all that she could : hut the noble- 
hearted Ilarlin was herself a daughter of calamity, one 
who from year to year must lie down in weariness and 
rise up to labour ; for whom this world provides no other 
comfort but sleep which enables them to foiget it; no 
other physician but death, which takes them out of it! 
She was married to one of the city guards, who, like 
Maria’s father, had been lung sick and bed-itddcn. Him, 
herself, and two little children, she had to maintain by 
washing and charing ;* and sometime after Maria had 
been domesticated with them, Ilarlin told her that she 
herself had been once driven to a desperate thought by 
the cry of tier hungry children during a want of employ¬ 
ment, aAid that she had been on the point of killing one 
of the little-ones, and tlien suriendenng herself into the 
hands of justice. In this manner, she had conceived, 
all would 'ue well provided for; the suiviving child 
would be admitted, as a matter of course, into the Orphan 
House, and her husband into the Hospital ; while she 
herself would have atoned for her act'by a public execu¬ 
tion, and together with the child that she had destroyed, 
would have passed into a state of bliss. All this she 
related to Maria, and those tragic id^as left but too 
deep and lasting impression on her mind. Weeks after, 
she herself renewed the conversation, bjr expressing to 
her benefactress her inability to conceive how it was 
possible for one human being to take away the life of 
another, especially that of an innocent little child. For 
thatreaton, replied Harlin, because it was su innocent 

* lam ignorant, wbeHterthere be any eUsiical nuthority 
for this word; but 1 know no other word that exprssna 
occaahmal day labor in the bouaua of otbera. 
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aad M good, 1 wi»ked to ^ut it out of this vriclccd 
world. Thinkest thou then that 1 would have my 
head cut off for the sake .of a wicked child 1 Therefore 
it was little Nan, that T idhant to have taken with 
ifie, who, as you see, is always so sweet and patient; 
little Frank has already his humours and naughty 
tricka, and suits lietter for this world. _ This was the 
answer. Maria brooded awhile over it in silence, then 
passionately snatched the children up in her arms, as 
if site would protect them against their own mother. 

For one whole year the 01 plian lived with the soldier’s 
wite, and by their joiiit labors barely kept off ab.solute 
want. As a little boy (almost a child_ in size, though in 
liis thirteenth year) once told me of himself,^ as he was 
guiding me up the llrucken, in the Ilartz Foicst, they 
had but ‘‘ little of that, of tehkha greut deal tells hut for 
tittle. But now came the second winter, and with it came 
bad times, a .season of trouble for this poor and meritorious 
houschoht. 'I'he wife now fell sick ; too constant and too 
hard labor, too scanty and too ionutritiuus food, had gra¬ 
dually wasted away her stiengih. Maria redoubled her 
efforts in order to provide bread and fuel for their washing 
which they took in ; but the task was above her pnwet . 
BesiiJes, she was so timid and so agitated at the sight of 
strangeiti, that sometimes, with the best good-will she was 
left without employment. One by one, every article of 
the least value which they po'-sessed was sold off, except 
the bed on which the husband lay. He died just before 
the approach of springbut about the same lime the 
wife gave signs of coiivalcsccnctt The physician, though 
almost as poor as his patients, had been kind to them : 
silver and gold had he none, but he occasionally brought 
a little wine, and often assured them that nothing was 
wanting to her perfect recoteiv, but belter nourishment 
and a little, wine every day. This, however, could not be 
regularly procured, and llarlin's spirits sank, and as her 
bodily pant left Iter she became, moic nicldncholy, silent, 
andscll-involved. And now it was that Maiia’.s mind 
was incessantly i.ickcd by the liightfnl appielieiision, that 
her friend might be again meditating the accouiplishnient 
of her former purpose. She. had grown as pas.sionately 
fond of the two cbihlien as ifshe had borne them under 
her own heart; but the jeopardy in which she conceived 
her friend's salvation to stand--f/i(s was her predominant 
thought. For all the hopes and fears, which under a 
happier lot would have been associated w'itli tlie olijects 
of the senses, were transferred, by Maria, to her notions 
and images of a futiirestate. 

In the beginning of Alarcli, one hitter cold evening, 
Maria started up and suddenly left the house. The 
last nioisel of food had been divided betwixt the two 
children for their breakfast; and for the last hour or 
more the little boy had been crying for hunger, while 
his gentler si'tcr had been hiding her face in Maria's 
lap, and pressing her little body against her knees, in 
order by that mechanic pressure to dull the aching from 
emptiness. The tender-hearted and visionary maiden 
had watched the mother’s eye, and had interpreted seve¬ 
ral of her sad and steady looks according to her precon¬ 
ceived apprehensions. She had conceived ail at once 
tile strange and enthusiastic thought, that she would 
in some way efl' other offer her own son! for the salvation 
of the soul of her friend. The money, which had been 
left in her hand, flashed upon the eye of her mind, as a 
single unconnected image ; and faint with hunger and 
shivering with cold, she sallied forth—in search of guilt! 
Awful are the dispensations of the Supreme, and in his 
severest judgments the hand of mercy is visible. It was 
a night so 'Wild with wind and rain, or rather rain and 
snow mixed together, that a famished wolf would have 
stayed in his cave, and listened to a howl morn fearful 
than his own. Forlorn Maria • thou weit kneeling in 
pious simplicity at jthe grave of thy father, and thou bc- 
camest the prey of a monster ! Innocent thou wert and 
without guilt didst thou remain. Now thou goest forth 
ofthyownaccord—but God will have pity on thee! Poor 
bewildered innocgnt! in thy spotless imagination dwelt 
no distinct conception of the evil which thou wentest forth 
to brave ! To save the soul of thy friend was the dream 
of thy feverish brain, and thou wert again apprehended 
as an outcast of shameless sensuality, at the moment when 
thy too spiritualized fancy was busied with the glorified 
forms of thy friend and of her little ones interceding for 
thee at the throne of the Redeemer I 

At this moment her perturbed fanc^ suddenly suggest¬ 
ed to her a new mean for the accomplishment of her pur- 
posai: and she replied to the night-watch, who with a 


brutal laugh bade her expect on the morront the uwnanlf 
Punishment, which to the disgrace of human ntiare 
laws of ]*rotestant states (alas I even 'those of our own 
country,) inflict on female vagrants, that shecnine to.do- 
liver herself up as an infanticide. She Wias instantly 
taken before the magistrate, through as wild and ptti/tu m 
Sturm as ever pelted on a houseless head ! through as black 
and “ tyraunovt a night," as ever aided the workings 
of a heated brain ! Here she confessed tj^at she had been 
delivered of an infant by the soldier's wife, Harlin, that 
she deprived it of life in the presence of Harlin, and ac¬ 
cording to a plan preconcerted with her, and that Harlin 
had bniied it soinewheie in the wood, but where she knew 
not. Duiing this strange tale she appeared to listen with 
a niixtmc orfear and satisfaction, to the howling of the 
wind ; anil ^ver suie could a confession ofteal guilt have 
been accompanied by a more dreadfully appropriate 
music ! At the moment of her appiehcnsion she had 
formeil ' 'icsrhcmo of helping berfiieml out of the world 
in a state of innocence. When the soldier's widow was 
confronted with the orphan, and the latter had repeated 
her confession to her face, Harlin answeied in these woids, 
“ For God’s sake, Maria ! how have 1 deserved this of 
thee '!" Ilicn turning to the magistrate, saii^ “ I know 
nothing of this.” 'J'his was the sole answer which she 
gave, and not another word could they cxtoit from her.* 
'J lie instruments of torture were brought, and Harlin was 
warned, that ifshe did not confess of her own accord, the 
truth would be inimcdiatclv forced from her. This 
nieiiaee ronvulicd Maiia Sehoning with affright; her 
intention had lieen to emancipate hciself and her friend 
fiom a life of timnixed suffering, without the crime of 
suicide in eithei, and with no guilf at all on the part of 
licr friend. 'The thought of her friend’s being pul to the 
toiture had not occurred to her. Wildly and eagerly she 
pressed her friend’s hands, already bound in preparation 
foi the torture- -she pressed them in agony between her 
own, and said to her, “Anna! confess it! Anna, dear 
Anna' itwillthenbe well with all of us! aJI, allofus! 
and Frank and little Nan will be put into the Oiphan 
House Maria’s schetiic notv passed, like a flash of 
lightning through the widow’s mind, she areeded to it at 
once, kis,scd Maria repeatedly, and then serenely turning 
her face to the judge, aeknow leilged that she had added to 
the guilt by so obstinate a denial, that all lici friend had 
said, had been true, save only that she had thrown the 
dead infant into the river, and not buried it in the wdorl. 

The were both eoniinitted tojpiison, and as they both 
pcrseveieil in their common confession, the prace.s8 was 
snon iiidile out and the condemnation followed the 
trial; and the sentence, by whieh they were both to b« 
beheaded with the sword, was ordered to be put in force 
oil the next day but one. On the morning ot the execu¬ 
tion, the delinquents were brought together, in order that 
they might be reconciled with each other, and join in 
common prayer fur forgiveness of their common guilt. 

But now Maria's thoughts took another turn. The 
idea that her benefactress, that so very good a woman, 
should be violently put out of life, and this with an infa¬ 
my on her name which would cling for ever to the little 
orphans, overpowered her. Her own excessive desire 
to die scarcely prevented her from discovering the whole 
plan; ami when Harlin was lett alone with her, and she 
saw her friend's calm and affectionate look, her fortitude 
was dissolved^ she burst into a loud and passionate weep¬ 
ing, and throwing lieiself into her friend's arms ; with 
convulsive sobs she entreated her forgiveness. Ifarlin 
pressed the pour agonized girl to her arms; like a tender 
inuther, she kissed and fondled her wet cheeks, and in 
the most solemn and emphatic tones assured her, that 
there was nothing to forgive. On tife contrary, she was 
licr greatest benefactress and the instrument of God’s 
goodness to remove her at once from a miserable world 
and from the tcmptalion of committing a heavy crime. In 
vain I Her repeated promises, that she would answer 
before God for them both, could not pacify the tortured 
conscience of Maria, till at length the presence of a clergy¬ 
man and the preparations for receiving the sacrament 
occasioning the widow to address her thus— ” See, Maria I 
this is the Body and Blood of Christ, which lakes away 
all sin ! Let us partake together of this holy repast with 
full trust in God and joyful hope of our approaching 
happiness.'’ These words of comfort, ut|gred with cbm- 
ing tones, and accompanied with a look of inexpretsiblo 
tenderness and serenity, brought back peace for a whiU 
to her troubled spirit. They communicated together; 
and on parting, the magnanimous woman once mere 
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embraced her youag friend then stretching her hand 
uaranl Heaven, said, “ Be tranquil, Maria! by to- 
morrow morning we^ ate there, and all our seffrows stay 
here behind us. , 

I hasten to the scene of execution ■' for I anticipate 
my reader's feelings in the exhaustion of my own heart. 
Serene and with unaltered countenance the lofty-minded 
ilarlin heard the strokes of the death-bell, stood before 
the scaffold whi|e tlie staff was broken ever her, and at 
length ascended the steps, all with a steadiness and 
tranquillity of manner which was not more distant from 
fear than from dedance and bravado. Altogether dif- 
ferant was the state of poor Maria : with shattered nerves 
and an agonizing conscience that incessantly accused 
her as till! murderess of her friend, she did not walk but 
ataggered towards the scaffold, and stumbled up the 
Steps. While Harlin, who went first, at every step 
turned her head round and still whispered to her, raising 
her eyes to heaven,—" but a few minutes, Maria! and 
we are there !” On the scaffold she again bade her fare¬ 
well, again repeating ** Dear Maria! but one minute 
now, and we are together with God.'* But when she 
knelt down and her neck was bared for the stroke, the 
unhappy airl lost all self-command, and with a loud and 
piercing shriek she bade them hold and not murder tliu 
innocent. " She is innocent! 1 have borne false witness ! 

1 alone am the murderess ! She rolled herself now at 
the feet of the executioner, and now at those of the clergy¬ 
man, and conjured them to stop the execution: that 
the whole story had been invented by herself; that she 
bad never brought forth, much less destroyed, an in¬ 
fant ; that for her friend's sake she liadmadu tins discovery; 
that A>r hcfTselfshe washed to die, and would rliv gladly, 
if they would takeaway her fiieinl, and pruiiuseio free 
her soul from the dreadful agony of having murdered her 
friend by false witness. The executioner a-ked flailin, 
if there were any tiuth in what Maria Schouing hud 
said. The Heroine answered with manifest reluctance ; 
" most assuredly she has s.iid the trutii: T confessed my¬ 
self guilty, because I wished to die and thought it bo»t 
for both of us : and now that my hope is on the moment 
of its accomplishment, 1 cannot be siiiiposeil to decliire 
myself innocent for the sake of saving my life—but anv 
wretchedness is to be enduiud rather than that poor 
creature should he burned out of the world in a stale of 
despair.” 

he outcry ol the attending populace prevailed to sus¬ 
pend the execution : a report was sunt to the assumhled 
magistrates, and in tlie mean time one of the priests re¬ 
proached the widow in bitter words for her former false 
confession. " Wliat,” she replied sternly but wifhont 
anger, " wliat could the truth have availed ! Before I 
perceived my friend's purpose I did deny it: ray ussur- 
aqce was pronounced an impudent lie: I was alieady 
bound for the torture, and so bound that tlie sinews of rny 
hands started, and one of their worships in the laige white 
peruke, threatened that he would have me stretched till 
the sun shone through me! and that then 1 should ery 
out. Yes, when it was too4ate.” The priest was hard¬ 
hearted or superstitious enough to continue his reproofs, 
to which the noble woman condescended no further au- 


■wer. The other clergyman, however, was both more ra¬ 
tional and more humane. He succeeded in silencing his 
colleague, and the former half of the long hour, wiiirli 
the magistrates took in making speeches t|| the impraba- 
bility of the tale instead of re-exainining the culprits in 
peison. ha employed in gaining from the widow a connect¬ 
ed arcount of all thecireumstances, and in listening occa¬ 
sionally to Maria's passionate uciicriplions of all her 
. friend's goodness and magnanimity. For she had gained 
an influx of life alld spirit from the assuranen in her mind, 
both that she had now rescued Harlin from death and was 
« qbout to expiate the guilt of her purpose by her own exe¬ 
cution. For the latter half of the time the clergyman re- 
inained in silence, lost in thought, and momently expcct- 
iof the return of the messenger. All which during the 
deapMlenceofthis interval could be heard, wa's one ex- 
nlaiMtioa of Harlin to her unhappy friend—" Ob ! 
tfarialtibum! couldst thou bvtbavekeptup thy courage 
hat atiMher minute, we should have been now in hea- 
Ton J Tm 'messenger came back with an order from the 
inij|iatroteoT->-to proceed with tk'erP*c<;aUon! Witbre- 
*t‘^*‘r* copntooanee Harlin idaCM her neck on the 
ntook her Mad was severed from ter body amid a ge- 
Mwtshriek from tte crayvd- Th^excentioner fainted 
.alW'ltebiow, and the ub-ter hangman was ordered to 
late hb plac*. Ho waanot wanted. Maria was already 


gone: her body was found as cold as if she had been 
dead for some hours. The flower had been snapped in 
the stf rm, before the scythe of violence could come near 
it. • _ 

A STORY OF MODERN GREECE. 

[From a work we fonnerl^ mentioned as exceedingly de¬ 
serving of perusal, entitled “ Sketches of (irecce and 

Turkey." Ridgway, lamdon, 1833.] ‘ 

About the year 1820, Cbarilo was residing in ifls na¬ 
tive village of Constantino, among the western mountains 
of Arcadia, which had been the home of his fathers from 
generation to generation. His sole wealth consisted in 
his flocks, which fed upon the mountain pasture, and the 
produce of a small estate in the north of Italy, which 
iiad been left to him by an uncle who had been a. 
Smyrna merchant, and afterwards long resident at Ve¬ 
nice. Owing to the remote and mountainous situation 
of this village, its inhabitants had been less exposed to 
the insults and exactions of their Tnrkisli ‘.nasters tlian 
those who lived in the towns or the more open country ; 
and the superior happiness of their lot lia'i given them 
something of a holder and more independent character. 
But about this time, for some reason that 1 could not 
Iciiin, greater strictness and severity was shown in the 
collection of the annual tiihute than had been u-ual for 
along period; ami those wh. had hitherto been most 
fortunate in escaping the comm,on lot of their countrymen, 
were now subjected to (ilic same opp.-essive exactions. 
The iiidivitliiaU wlin hail the charge ot v''llec'ting the 
Turkish imports were generally the primates, who, being 
thus made the common instruments of oppression, had 
become objects of general tlislikc ami fear among their 
countrymen. The primate to whose juris lictioii that 
part of Arcadia at this time belonged, was a man proud, 
rapacious, and revengeful, and tlioioughly delcsieil by 
all the inliabitants uf the province. Cbarilo wa- called 
upon by the uniis,.iiics of the primate to pay the tiilmta 
that had been demanded, winch in liis case amoiintcil to 
more than half Ins yearly income. lie was young and 
fiery, and, indignant at what he considered the atrocity 
of ilie (Icniaml, retuseil to pay it; but, aware uf the pro¬ 
bable consequences of bis disubeiiience, iinmedMtcIy left 
the nciglibourliood where he had resided, drove his flock 
to the most inaccessible paits of the mountains, and for 
some time succeeded in eluding the pursuit of the sol¬ 
diers who were sent to seize him. Ills house, however, 
was burnt to the ground, ami he himself compelled to 
lead the life of a wanderer and an outlaw. But the 
primate, enraged at being thus ba/Hed of his prey, ine- 
ilitated a deeper revenge, and one well worthy of a pupil 
in the sehoul of Turkish despotism. 

Charilo was at this time deeply attached to a young 
girl who resided at a village a lew miles distant from his 
name. He had known her almost from infancy, had 
been the playmate oi her childliood, and the companion 
of later years, and was now anxiously expecting the 
day when her mother, her only remaining parent, had 
consented that she should become his bride. The pri¬ 
mate, cither by accident or inquiry, heard of his approach¬ 
ing nuptials, and of the beauty of his luffrothed bride; 
and he determined to take a bitter revenge for Ibe insult 
that had been offered to Iris authority. He intimated to 
a rich Turk of Tripolizza, of the name of Ben Hamet, 
that at the village of Sinano there was a maiden 
worthy of Iris possession, a very pearl of beauty, who 
might grace the harem of the sultan, and who, living 
only under the protection of an aged mother, would be 
a prize easily w„n. In consequencB of this intimation, 
the house was one night entered by a party of Turkish 
soldieis, who tore the maiden from the arms of her 
affrighted mother, and, in spite of Iter tears and suppli¬ 
cations, which indeed scicfom iimve a Mussulman to 
mercy, placed her on one of their horses, and bore her 
away. Her little brother, a boy of about twelve^ years 
old, who had escaped the notice of tho ruffians, imme¬ 
diately followed on their tract, arid, keeping at such a 
distance from them as to avoid their o^rvation, he suc- 
ceeeded in tracing the party to Tripolizza, and learned 
too the name and residence of the Turk whose property 
his aiiter had now become. 

When Charilo beard of this disaster, Iris firet impulse 
was to go directly to Tripolizza, and, not considering 
the otter hopelessness of such a measure, to tell his 
simple story to Ben Hamet, and entreat him to restore 
Zoetothe arms of her betrothed lover- Ho met with 
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such a leception as one not blinded by .grief sad passim 
must have seen to be inevitable, and turned away from 
the gate ofthe Mussulman in an agony of dcspairt His 
first thought was of revenge; nut a little reflection in* 
duced him to lay aside this for the present, in the hopes 
that by still lingering near the apot, and keeping out of 
observation, he might by some lucky accident enect the 
escape of Zoe.and fly with her to the mountains, which 
fliad already been his refuge, and which he must now 
look ID as his future home. 

With this view he remained for some time in Tripolizza, 
lingering near' the house which contained all he now 
loved, assuming various disguises to avoid notice, and 
living upon tlie hope that he might be able to inform 
2oe that he was watching near her, and waiting to res¬ 
cue her from captivity. At length, however, his inten¬ 
tion was discovered; he narrowly escaped asga.sgination,^ 
and was compelled to fly from the city, ani^ hide himself 
again among the mountains. He now turned his thoughts 
solely towa^.s revenge, and determined to make the 
primate his first victim, as he more than suspected him 
to be the author of his wrongs. He hovered for some 
time about Andrizzena, where his enemy resided, ana 
at length hearing that he was meditating a journey to 
Soiilina, lie lay in wait for him in a narrow defile 
among the mountains, and shot him. In consequence 
of the hot pursuit made by the friends of the primate 
end the 'Turkish authorities, Charilo was obliged to 
escape to Italy, but had ^lot l^en there many months 
before the revolutionary war, which had bgen raging for 
some time in the iionbcrn provinces, broke out almost 
simultaneously through the whole of the Morea. Chaiilo 
hastened to take liis part in the struggle, and joining the 
troops that were assembled under the command of Colo- 
cotioui, ami afterwards of ]MetroUey,distingiushed himself 
gieatly in the numerous skirmishes and battles that took 
place, before the Turks, being completely driven from the 
Open country, were compelled to take refuge in their cities 
and fortresses, and trust tor safety to the inexperienced and 
impel lect equipment of the enemy. 'These tlie Ciieek 
chiefs next proceeded to attack ; and having invested and 
reduced tvs o or three of minor iuiporUnce, the eyes of all 
were soon turned towards Tripolicza, which, as the scat of 
the provinriai government, and the scene of innumerable 
atrocities, had become au object of peculiar hatred to 
the people. The patriot leaders, therefore, directed 
their chief attention to the reduction of tins city. Troops 
were withdrawn from the sieges of Navarino and Malvasia 
to augment the force.s of tlie besieging army and seveial 
of the principal comniandeis, [psilanti, Mavrorordaio, 
and Colucotroni, repaired to the place to superinteiid the 
operations ofthe siege in person. The city stands in the 
centre of a flat uninteresting plain, and its only defence 
consisted in a stone wait nine oi ten feet in height, and 
furnished with loopholes for musketry, but without any 
bastions, and the whole height of it exposed to the shot 
of the boMegeis. Such a fortification could not long 
have stood against an army provided with the artillery 
necessary for conducting a regular siege. Hut of this 
the Greek forces weie entirely destitute. A few field- 
pieces, ill mounted and worse served, were all they could 
procure : and as these were totally unfit for the purpose, 
their only hope of success was to attempt to reduce the 
garrison by famine. With tliis view tliey established a 
vigorous blockade, by which the siege was protracted for 
more than two months, during which the inactivity on 
both sides was inturiuptcd only by the occasional sallies 
made by the garrison to procure provisions, in which 
they were generally deleated by the besiegers, and driven 
back within their foitifications. 

In the meantime, Charilo, who was among the be¬ 
sieging forces, was waiting with impatience the orders 
for a general assaulf, which it was expected would pro¬ 
bably soon be given, as the garrison, now weakened 
by fanzine, and their numbers considerably thinned 
in the numerous skirmishes with the enemy, could not 
be expected to fllTer a successful resistance against a 
well-directed and ^neral attack. He could not brook 
this tedious inactivity, and, full of patriotic ardour, 
longed to be again in the storm of battle. But it was 
not his bravery alone that prompted this desire, nor the 
wish to flee hb country from the Turkish yoke. United 
vvith these motives was another more powerful than 
either, _ He knew that the man, of all man living who 
had injured him most deeply, was within these walls, 
and he thirsted to avenge bis wron^. He had long 
marked Ben Hamet for hb prey, and he feared lest some 


sudden capitulation should disapprnnt kts boMx of ven-* 
geauce, ozthat, if the siege were stfll^rdoiiliM, his ene« 
my might nave sunk a prey to famine, or possibly havd 
fallen by some other hand. In this stwle of anlSety arid 
impatience, he assembled about twenty of Ids companions, 
among whom was the young Mainole, from whem i had 
the particulars of this and the scene that followed. He 
simply related to them the story of bis wrongs—the savagtf 
revenge of the primate—the cruel insoleefte of the Muk-. 
euiman—the loss of his Zoe, and with her, of all his hopes 
of happiness; and tiieu, pointing to the city, he told them 
the ravisher was there. They sll with one voice sviore to 
assist him in the completion of his just revenge; and it 
was agreed upon among them, that whenever the signal 
for aasault should be given, they were to follow his steps 
over the breach, and he would guido them to flte resi'^ 
dence of his enemy. 

In tl'O meantime, famine was doing its deadly vTOrk 
among the inhabitants of Tripolizza. All supplies of 
provisions were entirely cut oflF, except such as wore 
occasionally bartered by the Greek soldiers theinselvee 
for arms and money. The Turks were compelled to 
feed on the flesh of horses, and of the dogs that infest^ 
the city in great numbers. These resources, ahowever. 
were soon exhausted, and the saddles, harness, anif 
and slippers, with the hides of the animals they had kill-' 
cd, became their sole sustenance. Pestilence followeit 
in the steps of famine; numbers dioil daily in the streets; 
and such of the garrison as had any thing to hope from 
capitulation, began to show symptoms w mutiny. The 
Albanians, who formed the principal strength of the 
'J'urkisli forces, concluded a treaty for themselves, and 
offered to leave the city on condition of being alfliwed 
to return unmolested to their own country. In this state 
of things there seemed to be no hope of samty in protract¬ 
ed resistance, and the governor of the city opened a ne¬ 
gotiation with the leaders of the Greek army. Charilo be¬ 
came alarmed at this proposal of a peaceful capitulation, 
and determined that whatever miglit be the issue of thesu 
negotiations, liis own hopes of vengeance should not 
he disappointed. Nor svas he alone in this resolution. 
There were numbers in the Greek army who Were drawn 
to Tripolizza by the hope of avenging similar injuries; 
and whom no agreement entered into by their' chiefir 
could have withheld from availing themselves of thid 
opportunity of retaliation. 

While the negotiations were still pending between 
the Turkish governor and the Greeks, an unexpected 
occurrence suddenly changed the whole posture of 
affairs, and brought about the catastrophe that Charilo 
had so ardently ilestred. 

It had been a frequent practice among the Creek sol¬ 
diers, notwithstanding tite repeated orders of their chiefs, 
to exchange small quantities of provisions, such as grapes, 
fruit, and bread, with the besieged, who, pressed by 
famine, would often give even their arms to purchase 
these scanty supplies. It happened one morning, that 
some soldiers, having approached the wall with some 
large baskets of grapes, tor %he purpose of exchanging 
them in this manner, entered into treaty for the safe of 
them with some Turkish sentinels who were posted on 
one of the principal gates of the city. The Turks gave 
their muskets for the fruit, and the Greeks then persuaded' 
them to help them on to the wall with their baskets. No 
sooner had thdf done this, than they hurled tile incautious 
sentinels over the parapet, opened the gate to their codf- 
panions, and planted the cross upon the wall. When' 
this signal was discovered from the Greek camp, it a^d- 
like an electric shock. The call to amts resOundOff oh' 
every side, and the whole army rushed tumultuously fay 
the attack. The alarm spread through the city; the 
Turks hastened to the fortifications, and turned thnr guns' 
against the confused crowds of the assailants, who, being' 
exposed immediately to their 'fire, and unable to return it, 
Bufl'ered forsometime considerably. Bnt thegate was in the’ 
possession of the besiegers, and here the conflict was uoi'e' 
equal. The Greeks had thrown away their muskets, 
and every man fought hand to hand'. Resistance was^ 
unavailiugl; the assailants, who week'fresh and vi^loUr, 
pressed forward ; and the Turks, weakened by famiW; 
and discouraged by this untbward accident, yet dispatifilg' 
bravely every yard of ground, retreated slowly tewwNfi' 
the citadel. Some took refbge in the baases, mid', eae 
treophing themselves there, kept up a vigorous- 
short time from the roof and windows; atod gnVe' 
temporayy check to the 'advance of the ailkilaAts‘; 'bii^ 
their defences were soon broken into by neir pdikhiM^ 
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and death was their only portion. All the horrors that 
A^ait a city taken l^y storm were let loose on 'I/ipolieza ; 
and here they were aggravated by the deadly hatred exist¬ 
ing iretween the coaqueioni and the vanquished, and the 
remeiuliiance of the thousand ciuulties and outrages that 
had been mutually suffered and inflicted. 

Amidst this scene of blood and confosion, the cries of 
the victors and the fallen, the plundering of the spoil, 
the smoke of burrins houses, and the rour of musketry, 
Charilo, with his band of companions, fought his way 
fiiiiously through the press towards the house of his des¬ 
tined victim. It was situated in the centre of the city, 
and it was long before they were ablu to reach it. When 
they at length arrived there, they found the only entrance 
strongly barricadoed, and several of the enemy who li.id 
taken refuge here fired upon them as they approaclicil. 
While some of them returned the fire, others endcavouied 
to /nrre an entrance through the door, which, however, 
resisted all their efforts, till they kindled a tire uinler it, 
and at the same time threw some buriiiiig brands through 
a window several feet above their heads. At length the 
dooi gave way, and the assailants ru-lied through it to 
the court within. There, as they paiix-d a moment to 
look rounflforthc best point of attick by which to force 
an entrance into the interior of the building, a Turk 
• appeared on the balcony above, his gai merits torn and 
bloody, and bearing evident marks nf li.iving been en¬ 
gaged in recent conflict. He held Ins cimeter by thu 
blade in his left hand, and with his right heckonrd to 
the Greeks below, us if desirous of a parley. (-Iiaiiio 
instantly recognised lien Hamet, and his fust inipiil-e 
was to spring up the steps that led to the balcony, and 
rush tipon bis foe. Hut again the desire of once more 
seeing his beloved Zuii seemed to rise up in his mind, 
together perhaps with the fear that the xMussiilinan, if 
driven to despair, would rather murder liis captive than let 
her fall into thu hands of Ins enemy. He therefoio railed 
aloud, ill a voice of thunder, “ Dog of an infidel, restuic the 
maid of Sin.irio to him who should possess her, heic on this 
apot, in this inoinent, or thy hour is come !” As he spoke, 
a dense cloud of smoke issued from one of the windows that 
looked into the court, and was immediately followed by a 
bright column of flame, that lOse high luto the air, and told 
the Mussulman that his house was now a prey to the de¬ 
vouring clement. Ho looked upon it for a moment, and 
then, as if Ids resolution were foimed, he waved Ids 
hand, but without making any reply, and retreated into 
the house. They waited with anxiety for a few minute':, 
not knowing whether he would letiirn, hut allowing him 
time to do so if such were his iiiteutum. 

At length the door, on which all eyes weie fixed, 
again opened, and the Turk appeared, leading by the 
hand a woman dressed in the Greek eoslume, but closely 
veiled after the manner of the Turki-h ladies, lieu lla- 
nct led her to the top of the fliglitof steps that di^ieeiid- 
to the court below, and then pausing, rclini|uished her 
hand, and tore away her veil. Her face and figure .-eeni- 
ed to be those of a girl, or one but just on tlie p.vo of 
womanliooil, ami from the siwit glance that was allowed, 
lay infurinant described it as being eminently beautiful. 
She had by this time recognised her lover, and extended 
her arms towards him. Charilo uttered a cry of joy, 
clasped his bauds, gazed upon her for a moment, as if 
to assure himself that she was indeed hi.s Zoe, end then 
sprung forward to meet her. At this moment the Turk 
steppM back, and drew his cimeter. For one instant 
it flashed above his head, and in the next severed the 
neck of the unfortunate Zoi'. She fell fonvard down 
the steps, with her arms still extended towards her 
lover, as if rushimt In his embrace. A cry of lioiror 
burst from the Greeks below. 'J'hc cimeter dioiiped 
from the hand of Chaiilo, and he stood fixed to the spot, 
as-motionless as if the blow that murdered his Zoe had 
changed him to a statue of marble. 'J'be Turk, profiting 
by this fnonieiit of paraivsing agony, retreated to the door 
from which he had issued, and disappeared. 

To .that cry of horror, and that pause of awful silence, 
now fucceeded.a yell of vengeance. The Greeks rushed 
to the bnlcMy,.and assailing the i||oar with the butt-ends 
of their hmiCr iH'iskets, it soon buirst down before them. 
They/ushi^ Into the house, and forced their way through 
hall»,aao^orridors, and painted chanters, without meet- 
iqg .inth aiiy qnpogirinii hut the Wrricadoed doors, and 
tite'.'%H^ that now extended tonvery part of the 
hiMwg. No living person,was to bir'sneit} and it ap- 
Ii 0 wM'«a jf the garrison had'r.b'andaned the bouse to the 
' They H»de their way, howeverj directly 


towards the apartments of the harem, which they knew 
would be the fast retreat of the Mussulman. At length, 
at the Cnd of a long rorrid^, having forced open a door 
somewhat more strongly defended than the rest, they 
found themselves in a lofty chamber, at the farther end 
of wliicli, dimly discernible throiigli the smoke that 
filled the room, was seen the figure of a Turk, his right 
arm bare, and brandishing in it a bloody cimeter. It 
was Hen Hamet. _ 'The Greeks uttered a cry of ven-* 
geance, hut Charilo called out in a voice almost tcifled 
with rage, "Stand back, comrades; he is mine!” and he 
rushed upon his foe. 'J'hc conflict was short and des- 
iierate. Hoth were <o intent to slay, that they thought 
litile of defence ; and, regardles.s of the crackling floor, 
and the flames that now burst into the room, it'was evi- 
ilent that being once met, death only could separate 
them. There was the fury of hate against the fury of 
despair, and it was a moital stiuggle. Charilo, having 
Ti<eeived one or two severe wounds, prostrated liis foe, 
and instantly unsheathing his yatagliam, mas abdut to 
plunge it into ills body. At this moment a loud crash 
was heard in the adjoining room; the floor had fallen 
111 , and the hery element issuing from below, seemed to 
liave secured and half devoured its prey. A suddea 
thought appeared to strike the mind of Charilo. He 
.sheathed Ins yataghan, and seizing upon his victim, drag¬ 
ged him along the eorridor <u the brink of tlie.hurning 
cha.sin, and then lifting him from the ground, threw liim 
licadloug into the ahvss hglow, ‘exelaiiiiing, in a voice of 
Iriunipliant passion, "'There, fiend! die iC thine own 
clement 

The flames were at length extinguished, avarice and 
vengeance were alike satiated with their spoil, and the 
silence of desolation succeeded to the horrors of the siege 
apd the assault. Hut (Jliarilo was nowhere to be found; 
ha had retired on the cumplction nf his revenge, and it was 
long before he agtiiii appeared upon the stage. 


I.ONDON DlAl.IXn'S. 


A gentleman whose name was 'Taplin, or, familiarly, 
Tom Taplin, frooi one of the iiiidUnd counties, while on 
a visit to a friend in London, deiived great amusement 
from the manners and language of the people. On one 
of the days he had chosen for a ramble in scaicli of 
such ciileitainnient, he accidentally met an old school¬ 
fellow who had arrived in town the pieeeding day, and 
picvailcd on him to join in the search after a laugh. 
" We," said he, "make a small audience for a theatre 
so vast, and such a mulliplieity of actois. 'There is a 
nielo-drama in every court, a farce, in every street, a 
comedy in every square, and I enjoy them, for tragedy 
I dislike." " Till-. IS a strange propensity of yours,” 
said Ills friend Dean.sten. " Is there nothing to diuad? 
l.ondoni.sa most extraordinary place ! Uilen at home 
have I watched the bees crowding in and_ out of their 
liive on a siiniiy day, busied in their various occupa¬ 
tions, all their seeming disorder made regular, all their 
appearance of confusion Hindered systematic; but it 
falls infinitely short of giving any idea of thu arrange¬ 
ment and appropriation in the pursuits of these metro- 
politaus." "Very true,” said 'Tom. “1 have always 
an endless source of amusement on my_ arrival in this 
huge town. Here there is a concentradon of all kinds 
of meana'uf pleasurable recreation. If 1 desire an agree¬ 
able promenade, St James’s Park is open to receive 
me. if anxious for a luxuriant saunter, the delightful 
gardens of Kensington expand their gates at iny ap¬ 
proach. i could not derive a greater piesmure if they 
were my own. If I desire to he conveyed in a carriage, 
tlie won! ‘ coach’ ra'ises a contention 'as to who shall be 
my charioteer. If the vehicle were mine, 1 shoyld not 
feel more gratified. If 1 feel inclined to partake of a 
sumptuous entertainment, 1 can select from an hundred 
hotels one suited to my wishes; I can jhin in the juro- 
larity of the table; in imagination I can heighten my 
liumhle.:>t beverage to sparkling champagne, and not bo 
more happy were the whole party regaled at my expense.' 
If I desire to experience the raptures that music can 
impart, I put on my pumps, trfo to the Opera, and am 
defighted beyond expression. Were I to engage all for 
a private concert, there would be no better time nor 
tune. If I desire to read, a thousand libraries are ready 
with the works 6 f the learned, the scientific, and the 
imaginative: I conld not be more benefited if all the 
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volumes weiemy own. If I desire to exercise my tute 
or judgment on the fine'erts, what museums, galleries, 
and exhibitions are open to my investigation!—L seem 
to float in a sea of glory. All these are what every one 
who comes to London on a visit runs after as regularly 
as to see the lions; but I have an additional pleasure 
in observing the bears, and, what is rather extraordinary 
gratis!” 

• " Come, then,’' said Deanston, “ I’m with you, for 
I intend to see all the animals before I return.” 
“ Good !” exclaimed Taplin. “ have you not 

been informed that the best English is spoken in Lon¬ 
don Ay,” replied Deanston, " from the bar, the 

f tulpit or the theatre. “That may be.” said Tap- 
in ; “ buutbere is an insufferable dnllness attaching to 
set speeches and studied effects. I do, before all artful 
arrangements, admire a genuine unsophisticated addmss or 
reply. Did you bear that scream 1 See, a horse has 
thrown his rider!" 

The two friends ran to offer assistance. Up came ser¬ 
vants, hackney-ooachmen, stable-keepers, and all the 
ordinary et eattera of the streets. The rider was not hurt' 
covered with mud, he could not speak, but stood as if pe¬ 
trified, while cruel remarks, in vile slang, were vociferated 
around him. One advised him what to do when he should 
be so situated again ; another instructed him on what 
he should have done this time ; a third was very loqua¬ 
cious on ’what he had done ; a fourth, ‘ seed him as he 
corned along all no how, and cor^’dnt think but as that he 
would be smashed all to pieces, so that it w^ well it was 
no worser ; but seeing as how atnanmought be shattered, 
he was coming with a hand-basket for to pick up some of 
the pieces ; howsumdever, as the gemman was only spilt, 
and not done for, he had better get a sponge and water, and 
wash his use’s knees, for to tell if he could see the botie-s or 
no.” “ 'I'here, do you hear that I” said Taplin. " Yes,” 
replied Deanston; ” hut T scarcely understand.” " Uli, 
It is a fine specimen of stable eloquence.” The gentleman 
called a coach, and hired a man to lead the horse to some 
livery-stable just by. 'fhe coach drew up, hut when the 
diiver saw the deplorable slate of the gentleman, he refus¬ 
ed to let him enter, saying, " Blow me if 1 takes sueh a 
fare as that ere. Now, I ’peel to any gemman what is 
present if that ere tare is fit for to get into this ere coach f 
Only look at them ere seats and linings, and tell me if it 
wou’rint he a blowed sh.ime of sucli a fare for to put his 
•lirt on them ere cushions I I sha'nt; and so you may take 
my number. I an't afeard of being pulled up 'bout this 
ere‘‘There,” continued Taplin,“ llicre is an appeal, 
and a determination to act in cuulormitv with his own will. 
Js not that a rare specimen of coaeli-stand oratory I” 

Before the aasembla.ge of persons bad separated, two 
individuals seemed to bo quarrelling, because they used 
violent gestures and loud talking. 'I'he two observers up- 
pioaclied. “ Yes, yes,” said one of the disputants, “ 1 
knows all that—all that 1 knows wery veil; and arter all, 
do you know that Hatton vuddent go and see that ere sis¬ 
ter of hissen. So, vot d'ye think 1 says to himi This is 
vot 1 said : I says says 1, ‘ Vy don’t you go van she haxes 
you so I ’ * I vont,’ says he. * You hort to go,’ says I. 
No, I shuddeilt,’ says he; ' and it’s no business of yourn.' 

■ Yes, but it is,’says 1. ‘No,but it isn’t,’ says ho; and 
BO we hadsicha liargumcnt; bull got the lietter on him, 
because this ere is the pint. I knowed as how he h td got 
some money that was iiern. It wasn’t hissen, you under¬ 
stand ; so him and me set off to his sister’s, but she warn't 
at ome."—-The orator paused ; then, looking 'I'om in the 
face, inquiied if that was not right. “ No iloubt,” he re¬ 
plied. Deanston had great difficulty in suppressing his 
laughter at the inter&st which his friend seemed to take in 
a hnsiness of which he knew nothing, and almost dragged 
him away, while he i^as advising that the affair should be 
followed up property. “ Are these not_ strange people f” 

“ They^re indeed ; and they are English people, I sup. 
pose." " They speak the vernacular tongue, certainly,” 
said Taplin bu} how unlike the English language! I 
had been told oftlus, but doubted the possibility that per¬ 
sons residing in the metropolis, where they have opportu- 
nitieJ of hearing their native tongue well pronounced and 
grammatically correct, could deviate so widely from ac¬ 
curacy.” 

Ae the two acquaintances approached Westminster 
Bridge, 'they were accosted by at least a dozen men, 
crying the vrords, “A bo,' sal”—which, being inter- 
pieted,signifies, “A boat, sir 1”—and an assent being 
expressed by the parties addressed, one of the watermen, 


^emore active of . the group, rushed down the steps at 
the side of the bridge, and commenced to prepare ftis 
jittle vessel for their reception. Being safely embarked 
tn the wherry, Tom, who was always on the scent for 
peculiarities of character, took an inquisitive look at the 
boatman. “ Why,” said he, “ do you wear that cOat, 
tny good fellow I" " Why 1’’ said he, “ because I han’t 
got ere another.” " That is,not what 1 mean,” conti-. 
nued Taplin; “ for what reason do you wear a jacket 
with those full skirts, which is the costume of two hun¬ 
dred years ago I" “ For what reason T’ said he: “ be- 
c.ause I am a vaterman.” “And why,” continued Tom, 

“ have yon that mass of metal with the figure of a port¬ 
cullis on your arm 1” “ Vyl” said he ; " vy, because I 
am a fireman.” “ In my opinion,” said Deanston, 

“ a bucket or an extinguisher would be more nppropri- 
ate.” “ Ay,” retorted the boatman, “ if you are out on 
a lark—whereof, you, see. there’s more than_ what’s 
good—.>■. such, without giving no offence, I just run 
my boat in at the first stairs, and hax you for to vallc 
ashore.” Taplin here winked at his companion, and then 
inquired of the boatman “ Why he would do so." " Do 
so i" said he; “because I don’t see any right and tillo 
wlmisumdcver for von to be running your rigs on me, 
whereby I an’t obliged to stand it. Come, no me 
giggling. Now, only look here : you two gemmen comes • 
up to me, whereby 1 haxed you to take a boat, Well, cs 
such, without giving no offence wliatsumdever, T goes to 
my verry ; wery veil, you comes aboard, whereby you 
haxes me about my co.it, and all that; as such, 1 gis you 
a civil answer, whereof you makes no more on it, but 
begins ii-qiiirsing.” “My good fellow,” interrireted the 
interrogator, “ I did not intend to give you any offenjje. .1 
am too fond of the water to do aify thing of the kind." 

“ Now, ooly look here,” answered the boatman ; if so bo 
as how you did—and you mouglit if you’d a chosed— 
whereby 1 must a stood tlic goin as such, it goes against 
the grain, gemmen ; and a man had better a went any where 
than to a come here for to be riggeil, whereof a man gets 
quite out o'sorts and gis a roughish answer. Bo wheresnall 
I take you, gemmen I” “ To Clulsea,” was answered. 

“ Do many accidents happen on the'Thames here about 1” 
was inquired. “ Vy, yes,’’ replied the boatman, “ I can’t 
say but there is. Now, only look here, gemmen. If peo¬ 
ple will let boats, whereof tlieie is plenty along shore, 
without taking no care to what people, why, what can 
come of it but capsizing ? Nothing else -,38 such many 
lose their lives, whereby many never takes a verry now 
what used often, whereof it eomes hard on us; and then 
there is them bridges, people valks ov<*r ’em just as if 
there v.isiTl a viitennan 'tween llediiff and Waxhall. 
'That's how it is, gemmen. And then there's the steamers ; 
vy, they may ju-t as well put tlicir hand- into our pockets 
and haul out every farilcn wo yirn,” They quitted the 
boat in good huiiionr with the waterman, who to|d them 
that was the first money he bad taken that day, and that 
he hail a wife and four childien at home. ^ ” Tlieie,” said 
Taplin, *• you had .i fine specimen of Thames oratory. 
Now as we are seeking adventures, what shall we do 
next! We must get back to town. There is an oinai- 


bu.s.” 

The vehicle having stopped, they got in. “ Well, I’m 
sute,”said a well-dres.sed female, next to whom Tom 
seated himself, “ you can't conceive how happy I am at 
you gentlemen getting in as you liave.” Deanston stared, 
and inquired if there was any peculiarity in the manner. 

“ Oh, dear me, no, sir,” said the lady ; “ but now, yon 
see, we shall not stop any more.” Taplin inquired how 
Deanston would like to proceed thus without stopping, 
fur ever and a day. He thought the sooner they came to 
a period the better. The laily did not neein to tioed this, 
but smelt to a rose she held, and conversed with another of 
the fair sex who sat beside her. The gentlen^o could, 
not help overhearing what was said. “ Well,' as I was 
saying. Miss Jemima, Mr. Tliomson could not help this, 
because Miss Polly had set her cap at him.” *' Lank!’’ 
said the lady so addressed, “ Yes, and do you know 
oh, she is an artfnl puss—he had just bad a little bit of 
money left him in the funds.” “ Dear me!” said Mi«. 
Jemima. " Yes ; and do you know 1—ho did not,, 
think small-beer of himself. He wore silk stpcking^.t ■ 
I’ll be bound he was the first of the family that evet 
put on a silk stocking; and he laughed atm .tUAMa 
abont just like a pea oo a drum-head f beja lip-hit , 
nose, and talked loud and strutted like t^. tfrow in. 
a gutter." “ Lauk-a-daisy I’’ said her «»rapamon, 

*' Yes; and of courM, you know, -uus xwly Memed 
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to grow two inches taller; and such dresses I Such 
for my part, I can't think who could give her credit, 
laces!— such silks d Somebody must suffer„I’am sure. 
Well, you know, the stream of love does not always 
run smooth. Mft Tliomsoa took it into his head to think 
young Watkins had a sort of sneaking kindness for Miss 
Polly, and she, with two strings to her bow, got quite 
proud.” '• Only think !” said Jemima. “ Yea ; and do 
you know 1—one afternoon, Mr. Thomson met young 
Watkins ; au<K says ho, ‘ 1 understand, si;, that you want 
to pay your addresses to .Miss Polly Bannister; and 1 must 
telfyou'—but there, i don't know all they said or did ; 
but the house was too hot to hold 'em, and we know that 
Mr, Thomson had a sad black eye ; and that, you know, 
is not a wedding favour.” ” Lauk-a-daisy me I" again 
resounded Miss Jemima, in a tune of increasing surprise. 
*• Yes; and do you know 1—the very next day Miss j’olly 
was seen arm in atm with young Watkins.” “ Good for 
ever gracious I” here exclaimed Miss Jemima, with a 
veiy pretty air of extreme astonishment, “Yes; and 
what IS more, she wrote him a letter; and what U mote, 
she said that poor Mr. Thomson was served tight; and 
what is more, she wont to the fancy fair with young Wat¬ 
kins ; and what is more still, she absolutely went m a 
glass eoSch with him to the Beular Spar." “ Well, now 
such a miss *. who would have thought it ^' exclaimed 
Miss Jemima witli a feeling of fashionable hoiror. “ Yes 
and do you know''—here there was a pause ; the hands 
were raised, and gently ciossed on hei lap, as she empha¬ 
tically continued, “ You haven't an ideair !” 

Deanston now whispered to his Inund that he had 
heard enough, and ridden as fai as he wished. Both, 
tbesefore, baile the laities good morning, and quitted the 
omnibus. Un their walk to town, they amused themselves 
with conjectures respecting the ladies. They had no 
costume by which their professional pursuits roiild be as¬ 
certained ; their extciiors bail been well attended to, even 
tastefully decorated ; but their minds--“ Pray,” Siiid 
Tom, " forbear ; that is a sore point ; you know the 
mind ‘ ha'nt got no dressmaker,' though such will must 
likelv be some day thought of m tiie number ol embel¬ 
lishers of the human species.” 


FLAXMAN AND lIJS WIFE. 


The name of John Flaxman is among the most distin- 
. guishe'duf British sculptors; and alter reading an aceount 
of his life by his eloquent biographer, Allan Cunning¬ 
ham,* one cannot refrain from believing that the world 
never contained a better man. Ills mind was earnest, 
enthnsiastir, and highly poetic; his temper serene: his 
affections warm and benevolent; and his whole eharacter 
shone with the angelic jiglit of pure disinterestedness and 
cheerful piety. Jlehgion was not with Inin a thing set 
apart for occasional use, regaidcd only for the sake ul the 
world's opinion, or because the world had lost its attrac¬ 
tions ; it was the vivifying piinciploof his existence—it 
guided every feeling, was blended witli every thought, ami 
pa^d into every action. Much of the simplicity and 
spirituality of his character is reflected in his marlilcs ami 
’ his drawinM ; they are remarkable for an expression of 
V, serene loveliness and quiet devotion. His favourite worts 
were those by vyhich he embodied passages ofscript’ire. 

_ In wly life, Flaxman was poor, and his health lecble. 
He'UMffjIttTOpport himself by making drawings and de- 
atgos for jhe cclcbiated porcelain manufactory of the 
Wedgwqpoa. When ho became eminent, he loved to al¬ 
lude uyhese hurnbte labours of his early life ; and since 
hts death the models have been eagerly sought alter. But 
though Flaxman was largely endowed with genius, he 
found nohroyal road to fame. He met with mortifications 
and disappointments, and gained final success only by the 
most laborious industry. From his twentieth to liis twen- 
ty-seyenth year, he lived, as all young artists must do who 
have Vo other fortune tiian clear heads and clever hands. 
His labpun for the Whqgwoods maintained him ; but he 
was ao w|«r of jovial circles, and was abstemious in all 
things a hun^ring and thirsting for knowledge. 

In tn€'-’)fe.ar 1W2, when twenty-seven years old, be 
qiiitt^thqipatplnal roof, hired a snail house apd studio 
In Wan^ur Itreet, collected a sttfek of ghoico models, 
set his sketch^ m good order, and took unto himself a 

• Urea ocsntish Painters, Senl^n, andJefehitects, form¬ 
ing sovniSl.yiilaipaa ortho Paniity Ubwy. llaTray, London. 


wife-Ann Denman—one whom he had long loved,.nnd 
who well deserved hia affection. She was amiable and 
accomplished, had a taste for art and literature, was skill- 
ediipFrench and Italian^and, like her husband, had ac¬ 
quired some knowledge of the Greek. But what was 
belter thap all, she was an enthusiastic admirer of his 
genius; she cheered and encouraged him in liis moments 
of despondency, regulated modestly and prudently his 
domestic economy, arranged his drawings, managed now 
and then his correspondence, and acted in ail particulail, 
so that it seeined as if the church, in performing a nfarriage 
had accomplished a miracle, and blended them really into 
one flesh and one blood. That tranquillity of mind, so 
essential to those who live by thought, was of his house¬ 
hold ; and the sculptor, happy in the company of one 
who had taste and enthusiasm, soon renewed vfith double 
zeal the studies which courtship and matrimony had for a 
lime interrupted. He had never doubted that in the com¬ 
pany of her whom he loved he should be able to work 
with an intenser spirit; but of another opinion was Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. " So, Flaxman,” said, the president 
one day, as he chanced to meet him, “ I am told you are 
married ; ifso, sir, I tell you you are rained for an artist.” 
r laxnian went home, sat down beside his wife, took her 
hand, and said with a smile, “ I am ruined for an artist.” 
“ JoMi, said she, “ how has this happened, and who has 
done it f ’ "It happened,” said he, “ in the church, ami 
Ann Deiimaii has done it. 1 met Sir Joshua Reynolds 
just now, and he said maniage !:ad ruined me in my oro- 
fesMon.” , * 


Fora momenta cloud hung on FlaxmaA'.’ brow; bat 
this worthy couple understood each other too well to haw 
their happiness seriously marred by the unguaided a^ 
peevish remark of a wealthy old bachelor. They were 
proud, determined people, who asked no one's advice, 
who shared tlieir domestic secrets with none of their neigh¬ 
bours, and lived as if they were unconscious that they 
were in the midst of a luxurious city. "Ann,” said the 
sculptor, “ I have long thought that 1 could rise to dk- 
tmctioii in ait without studying in Italy, but these woids 
ol Reynolds have determinerl me. 1 shall go to Rome as 
soon as my affairs are fit to be left; and to show him that 
wed ock IS for a man’s good rather than his harm, you 
shall accompany me. If 1 remain here, I shall be accused 
of Ignorance concerning those noble works of art which are 
to the sight of a sculptor what teaming is to a man of ge¬ 
nius, and you will lie under the ch.irge of detaining me.” 
In lhi.s resolution Mrs. Flaxman fully concurred. They 
resolved to prepare themselves in silence for the journey, 
to iriform no one ol their intentions, and to set meantime a 
Still stricter watch over their expenditure. No assistance 
was pi offered by the academy, iior was any .asked; and 
five years elapsed from the clay of the memorable speech 
of the president, liefore Flaxman, by incessant study and 
labour, had accumulated the means of departing for 


. ..V i/t j. ioAUj(su» iiuu^nuia immeaiateiy alter 
Ins maniage is preserved in the description of one who res¬ 
pected bis genius and his worth. “ I remember him well, 
so do I his wife, and aUo his humble little house in War- 
d(|ur btreet. AII was neat, nay elegant; rite figures from 
which he siiidied were the fairest that could be had, 
and all m Ins studio was propriety and order. But what 
struck me most was that air of devout quiet which reigned 
everywhere; the models which he made, and the designs 
which he drew, were not more serene than he was him- 
sell, arid his wife had that meek composure of manner 
which he so much loved in art. Yet better than all was 
the devciut feeling of this singular man : there was no 
ostentaUousdisplay ,fpiety; nay. ho was in some sore 
a lover ()l mirth and sociality ; but he was a reader of 
the Scriptures, and a worshipper of sincciity ; and ife- 
verpurity visited the earth, she resided with John Flax- 
man. 

At Rome, Flaxman, likd most other artists, was obliged 
to do something for his support. Hft. was employed by 
persons of his own nation to make illnstratrations of Ho¬ 
mer, Aschylus, and Dante. These splendid works nro- 

T‘ie Illustrations of 
Homer were made for Mrs. Hare Nayler, at the price of 
^me fifteen shillings ajsiece ; but the fame which they 
brought to.Jhe name of Flaxman was more than a recom¬ 
pense. Long ere this time of life, he bad shown, in nu¬ 
merous instances, that he regarded gold only as a t hin , 
to barter for food and raiment, and which enabled him to 
realise, in benevolent deuds, the generous wishes of his 
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heart. Ai a foimtain wheo ie aplendour, honour and res¬ 
pect might flow, he never considered it; and in a p^in 
dress, and from a frugal table, he appear^ among the nch 
and the titled, neither seeking their notice nor shunning 
it. In all these sentimenteibis wife shared. Those who 
desire to see Flaxman aright during his seven years'study 
in Italy, must not forget to admit into the picture the 
m^est matron who was ever at his side, aiding him by her 
knowleikc, and directing him by her tasth. She was nook 
of those Inowiiig dames who hold their lords in a sort of 
invisible vassalage ; or with submission on their lips, and 
rebellion in their hearts, make the victim walk as suits 
their sovereign will and pleasure. No; they loved each 
other truly-^hey read the same books—thought the same 
thoughts-prised the same fr'iends—and, like boncsoftlie 
same bosom, were at peace with each other, ami had no 
wish to be separated. Their residence was in the Via 
Teheeand all who wished to be distinguished for taste 
or genius, were visitors of the sciilptoTs humble abode. 

_ After a residence of more than seven years in Rome, 
Flaxman returned to England, hired a modest house in 
Buckinghim Street, erected shops aud studios, arranged 
his models and his marbles, and resolved to try liis fortune 
in poetic sculptua*. “ For this,"says the poet Campbell, 
“ he had an expansion of fancy, elevation of thought, a 
holy beauty ot feeling. Ilis female forms may want lin- 
ished luxnrianee. blit they have a charm more expressive 
and inexpressible, from the vegtal purity of his sentiment, 
than finish could have given them.’* 

Tho-«wlio had hitherto supposed Sir .To^hna lluynolds 
was in the light, when be said wedlock must spoil Flax- 
man for an artist, now began to think they could derive 
some honour friim being asgociilted with him ; and he was 
unanimously elected a member of the Royal Academy. 
Hin fame was now so well esiablished, that he might have 
as'Mieiatud with the noble and the wealthy hail Ins meek 
anil pl.iciil chaMcter allowed him to form such wishes. 
Hill he lovLil ins liume, and gave himself up to the ijuiel, 
li'.iefiil ■imiiseincnis of Ins own fireside. Sir Thom.is 
I.,i\vri'[iei) said, “ Hi.ssolitude wms made enjoyment to him 
by a lan.-y teeming with images of leiiduriiess, purity, or 
g andeiir." Drawing was at once Ins lnisin"ss and his 
i‘’ricaliim. His biographer says, “ There is a prodigious 
affluence oriinagination in all iris sketches and drawings ; 
and his shops, studio, and sketrh.booK, exliiliit them in 
hundreds, nay,in tliuusands. Toiiime all his sketches 
would ocruiiy many pages, and to du-crilie them, at the 
rate ol five lines lueai'li, would be (o compiisc a voliime. 
•Some of his illustrations of llie Pilgrim’s Progress equal 
that religious romance in simplicity, and f.ir surpass it ia 
loftiness. Something of the same soil may be s.iid nl Ins 
designs for Sotheby’s tran-laiioii of Oberon—forty in 
number. But the work on wliieli Ins fancy most delighted 
to expatiate was Hesiod. He loved the days of itmo- 
cence and the age of gold, when philoso-sophers went 
harefuoted, kings held the plough, princesses washed their 
own linen, and poets sung, like the noithem minstrel, for 
food and raiment. There are thirty-six illustrations ; and 
for simplicity, lovelines.s, and grace, they fairly rival any 
of his other works.” 

In dress, Flaxman was as plain as if he belonged to 
the Society of Friends. Unlike must of Iris brotlicr ar¬ 
tists, he kept no coach or servants in lively. _ To the men 
he employed, he was extremely liberal and kind. When 
they were ill, he continued their wages, and paid their 
doctor’s bill. He made himself acquainted ivith their 
wants and with their families, and aiilcii them in the 
most agreeable and delicate way. If any of them were 
unavoiilably absent, he said, *' Providence made six days 
for work in the week; take your full wages," He was so 
generally beloved, and so widely known, that if yon stop¬ 
ped a ti^y mason in the street, and asked him what he 
thought of .John Flaxman, he would answer, " the host 
master _Gcd ever made.” No alloy of meanness miogled 
With his nature. He has been known to return part of 
the money for a miMiiment when ho thought the price 
too high. 

An eminent artist said i>fhim,“ Flaxinanisinai‘Cesai- 
"■^J'foorqo censure or praise : he is proud, but not shy ; 
difndent, but not retiring ; as plain a« a peasant in his 
dress, and as humble as the rudest clown ; yet even all 
that unites in making up this remarkable mixture of sim- 
pUuity and genuis. He paused a little, and added, " I 
wish he would not bow so low to the lowly ; bis civility 
oppr^es." 

AdistiAguished sculptor being asked concerning Flax- 
man a mode of study and his converaation, replied, " I 


cannot tell you. He lived as if he did not belbof to tho ' 
world—his prays were not our ways« He had odd fa-« 
sirions I he dressed, you know bow he dressed; he dined 
at one, wrought after dinner, which no Other artist does { 
drank tea at six; and then, sir, no one ever found him in 
the evening parries of the rich or the noble : be was hsp- 
py at home, and so he kept himself; of all the members 
of the Academy, the man whom I know least of is Flax- 
man." • 

He caused a quarto volume to be made, in which he' 
wrote the story and illustrated the adventures of a Chris¬ 
tian hero, who goes out into the world to protect the weak, 
aid the suffering, and punish the bad. Temptations in 
every fuim surround him—good and evil spirits contend for 
victory~his own passions are around him in terrifle shapes 
—he fnllow.! a guar.lian aoAel, and escapes all dangers— 
becomes a purified spirit, and is commissioned, to watch 
over the .|iiod on earth. In this capacity, he spreads 
spiritual light around, watches over innocence, and pro¬ 
tects the oppressed. 

The sketches, which aro forty in number, are delicate, 
graceful, full of poetic beauty, and surrounded as it were 
by a serene and holy atmu^pberc. Un the first page of 
this book wa.s drawn a dove, with an oiive-branchein her 
mouth ; an angel is on each side, and between is written ■ 
"Tu Ann Flaxman;" below, two hands arc clasped as 
at the altar, two cherubs hear a garland, and the follow¬ 
ing inscription to Iris wife introduces the subject;—" The 
aiiitiver'.ury of your hirth-day calls on me tu be grateful 
for fourteen li,ippy years passed in your society. Accept 
the tribute of these sketches, which, under the allegory 
ot a kiiighl-crrant's adventures, indicate the trials of virtue 
and the con<(ue-<t of vice, prcpanittfry to a happier state 
ol existence. Alter the lieio is called to the spiritual 
world, and blest with a celestial union, he is armed with 
jiuwcr, for the exercise of his ministry, and for fulfilling 
I he dis|>eiis,itiuns of J’roviduiicc; lie hecoines the associate 
ol F.iitli, Hope, and Charity, and, as universal Benevo¬ 
lence, IS employed in acts of mercy.—John Flaxman, 
October ’2.1791).’’ 

For thirty-eight years Flaxmin lived wedded; his 
hcalili was generally, good, his spirits ever equal; and 
hi. wife, to whom Ins fame was happiness, had been 
always at Ins side. She was a must cheerful, intelligent 
vvuiiiaii, a collector, too, of drawings and sketches, and . 
an adiiiiier ot Stolhard, of whose designs and prints she 
h.id amassed more than a thousand. Her husband paid 
lici the double respect due tu affection and talent; and 
w hen any difficulty m composition occurred, he would 
say, with a smile, “ Ask iMrs. Flaxman; she is my dic- 
tionaiy.” She maintained the simplicity aud dignity of 
her liiishand, and refused qll pre.sents of paintings, or 
dr,iwings, or books, unless some reciprocal interchange 
were made. It is almost needless to say that Flaxman 
love'i such a woman very tunilcily. The hour of their 
sep.ira 1 ioii iipproaclied—she fell ill and diod in the year 
IX'iri, and trom tliu time of this bereavement somethin|C 
liKc a lethargy came over his sjiirit. '' 

He was now in his sixty-sixth year, and surrounded' 
vviihtlie applause of llie_ world. Ills studios were filled ' 
with utders and coniiirissions. His sister—a lady of tgttS' 
and talent like Iris own -and Iris wife's sister, were pf bits 
houscliold ; hut .she who had shared all his joys and for-* ■ 
rows was gone, aud iiotliing could comfort him. _ 

Me cuniinued, however, the same habiW of uduatry,^ 
the same kind interest in the situation and of 

ntlicis, the same clicerful intercourse with his'i|«Kcht<,. 
rished friends. His health was feeble, but he suflerMi 
little. 

One morning a stranger called upon Aim, and;' pre¬ 
senting a book, said, "'niis work was sent to you by an. 
Italian artist, and I am requested to apologise lor^t* ex¬ 
traordinary iledication. It was generally 'beljeved 
throughout Italy that you were dead; and my friend, 
wisliing to show the world how much no esteemed your 
genius, has inscribed bis book ' A1 ombre di Flaxman’ 
fto tho shade of Flaxman]. No sooner was it published, 
than the report of your death was contradicted; and the 
author, affected by his mistake (which he rejoices to find- 
a mistake), begs you vvill receive,bis work as an ap^ogy.^ 
Flaxman smiled, accepted the volnqiia with unaffected 
modesty, and mentioned tho circumstance as ciirtpig^ (o 
his own family and some of Iris friends. * ! ' 

This singular occurrence happened on the 3d of Dh- 
cember 18%. The next day he took scold, from',rwhich' . 
he never recovered: and He died peaeefutly, as ha had 
lived.— Chamberf’$ Kdinbmrgh JaumaU 
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DUHEl. 

• • — • 

We desire, in this part of our fournal, to pay all the 
rtsptct we can \o the memory of Mr. Nicholas Uouin 
Dufiel, lately deceasid in tlih lountry,—a gentleman, 
whom we had not the honour ot knowing pMsonally, nor 
even in the most mipoiUnt of his wiitings, but whose 
labonoti*'career of literary public spuit was eni ouraged 
AfflMdiU men of all puties, and whose ^Xfuinte frenrh 
aMJEomsh Dictionaiv (foi nedo nut heutate to call it 
so) would dionc give iimi a dkim to the regard of all lov 
era of knowledge A book uitogethcr so beautifullv “ got 
up” for general u*e, we never beheld, whether we coiisi 
der the remarkable abundance of its rontentl, its utility 
to all kinds oi rwiders, the most technical included, or the 
ptjfution of neatiitu exhibited in its type, ariangeineni, 
aod very bparding Let any body but look into and ban- 
dio It, and see if we hay too iiiuih But what completed 
the charm of even a Dictionary in our i yi s, was the motto 
which Bte liberal and spirited man pul into the title- 
pak* 

" Let homtus ne se hsiront plus, quand its s entendront 
tons ’’ 

" MeiwwtU cease to hah om aiiothci, when they all un 
dentaud anc unother ” 

Even the elegant singularity of Mr Unfief', putting 
bis coatof arms in this title page, with lU, motto of Sr inpc r 
Fidelia—Always Futhful (to the Itouibons, to wit) did 
not disconcert us with its iiinnciiitpaity appcariticc , for 
a man, who IS It ally realoue for tin good oi all his 
fellow-rreatures as he wis, has is mmli light to hi- poll 
ticgl predilections as to the timilv affections in which he 
was brought up , atih thouqli wc m ly not agir r witli tins 
person Oi that in ms estimate of the obji cts of Ins prt dilec 
tiOQ, (any more than he with ours,) wt hcaitily sympa 
tliaewith every genuine and honouiabir feeling about it 
and with the colourings of fine v and love wliieli it ac¬ 
quires ID passing thiough Ins mind Sue h mr n I ikc the 
common light of day and turn it, hie eitliedral window a 
into the hues of lieavcii 

An unknown correspondent, who hasoui hretthinls 
for the information, tills us that Mi Tluhtf wisboiii it 
Nantes, of aroyalist family, who suffnid bittiih fiom the 
French Revolution, and weie diittii into exile Ills 
father, |k knight of bamt Louis was one of the I ist dc • 
fendq^Of the loyal cause among tin nublis-e in Iliittinv, 
bis mother was a kinswonuin uf the famous [,< in lal ( li t- 
rette, with whom, like the Du Pins and loiii ot Aiisof 
old, (while her husband was fighting in Oermany) she 
actually served at the head of troops of her own raising, 
and was present at more than one bundled engagr iiients ' 
Madame Duhef was uliimatelj obliged to fly with lier 
ehildren into Jersey M Niebolas Dufnt went to Arne 
ncB, and being under the lurtssits ot b rningtlu I n- 
klisb language, was led, by the dis idvmtaircs hr pxpui- 
j|0cro,toturn (iikca pioper gemusm Ins tuc'ition) tlio-e 
uayy rdisadvautagcs to account and produced in conse¬ 
quence the system of ireneh tuition wliieb hisacqaned 
cetebiity under the title of " Natun J,)i-played m in i 
Mode of leicbmg Language to Min," Cei lii tins 
woik,to themeiitof winch we regret that we cannot a Id 
tbe t^imony of our own experieiiee (as wc nevci saw it) 
he istniderstood to have followed and woiked out, the 
dea laid down by Locke, Condill ic, 1) Alembert 
philbsophers , and that hiswoiktsin no need 
mony we are unable to give it, is evi lent from 
^ nble opinions expressed oi it by men oi all 
MtUei; wherever Trench and 1 nglish art studied toge¬ 
ther, including that oi a man who may be said to bate 
been one of thin princes of the human race, in talent as 
tVell as position, and who was nut quirk, we believe, to ex¬ 
press «i»io gtrongly of people’s merit as he did 
ID this II the late American President Jefferson, 

Mr. D _.lonted an anxious, zealous, and useful 

eulner oi 12th of the piesent month, aged fifty eight 
years, Wing fallen ill on the day hw Dietionaiy was 
compieM and never having recovered the le aitiou ot 
a wanhffW ccitemeut He may be considered, “ a mar- 
our correspondent) " to the cause of Eduea- 
uniled, we are told, iu ‘a rare but moat desiia- 
, the hahttt of a punqtual and even precise 
lunis widi die mdst genuine hberty, and 
wy>iiiaq and a moralist, abhorred perseentann 
etchibitiDg Grom fiut to leelfto conclude m 
ksifowlltothority) ‘‘cleerfidatppliea tion instead 
^ondlhg maplubt, etfict htmour and indauen- 
dence initead pf auoteriuge and servility; and a whole 


life calculated to excite die esteem and grattful recollec¬ 
tion of mankind," 

we take due opportundy of observing, that H h a very re¬ 
markable, a very noble and a very new feature of the age we 
live m, that the ambition of doiM good to mankind is taking 
place of the more egotistical ambittonaof former times, and 
becoming the ordinary characteiistic of active and gene¬ 
rous intellects, instead of being confined, as it used to )ie, 
t*a " martyr’ heKC and there. Sincere public real nay. a 
zeal for die happiness of all men, is no longer thought un¬ 
worthy ot the most practical undcntandings all the real 
intellects even among the most exeluaivh parties, are gra¬ 
dually venturing forth, if it be but with a tip end of the hand 
diey wiite with, to warm themselves at this qew sunshine 
of promise for the world , and it is a wrong to all other 
parties, nay, to those too (for their ultimate good is 
ronrrintrPin it) to conceal from the struggling classes 
the honouidblc and frthng testimony borne to those 
who adorn them by the generous enthusiasm of some 
of the aiistocrgcy Ihe lollowing tribute to the rising 
empire ot knowledge, with the noble couplet at the end 
ol It, IS iiom a poem wittten by a man of birth as well 
as genius, who only wants to have giten more way to his 
impulses as a wiiter to show how real a spiiit of poetrv as 
well as generosity belongs to him. He is speaking ol the 
raetropulis. 

Wisdom IS in her halls to none refused 
Are \\ isdom’s precious -il as heretofore, 

When clcikfi their knowledge selti hlv misused 
All may Ihe tiai ts of sciince now explore 
Perish the \ tin monopulv of lore' 

The gloom dispelling radiance of the morn 
Deliglitelh not the using traveller more, 

I hen It doth glad my heait, that lofty scoin 
Recoils from the lepellnnt strength Hff wisdom lowly 
born. 

ClIAKDOS lllOH. 

B hen the rich and the tiohhj bom write in this m timer, 
what may nut be imped lor by all 


Civic iMcaaiANefc —Along time ago, when civil ho¬ 
nours were bonouis indeed, a newly (let ted m'agisttate of 
a beotlish provincial town, itter shutting up his waiehouse 
lot the da) took a stroll in the suburbs to mbale the 
)mre nr Mopping along with the newly adopted eane 
in It ind, and in the evident and cnliie possession of bis 
leeenily acquired honours, a countrywoman whose cow 
had strayed that evening hastily accosted him in these 
words— Man, saw ye Hawkey, my cow, as ye cam’ 
alangtlie loadf” to whnh mtenogation the niagisliate 
m ule no reply, but passed on A set ond time the anxious 
gudiwile put the same question, “ I’m siyin,’maii,did 
you see iny cow*’ on which the bailie mined lound, 
shook his head, and looked things so uiiutteiablc, that it 
may appeal strange why the honest worn in did not at 
once comprehend what was intended to be eunveyed, but 
the tiuth was, she held property in the cow—hei whole 
piopertv—and was incapable at the tiiqpof enteitaimng 
anolhei idea beside , consequently the same question was 
again uropuunded, and witli greater eaiiiestiiessthauever 
— I'm savin’, man, are ye deafi—did yon see my cow 
Hawkey as ye cam’ alang the load'” 1 he bailie, now 
finding that looks were entirely thrown away on this stupid 
peison, was forced at length to open his mouth, aod declare 
liimsell tn these words—'* Woman, I tell you Tm no a 
mtin’ Im a magntiate " Mutable, howevei, are all 
eaithly things. Ihe term oi this official personage came 
to a close—the golden chain passed to another—the cane, 
as a matter of course was Ind aside—and tbe bailie once 
more appeared a plain citizen , ra these altered cireum- 
stanees what could he do, but confess, as he actually did, 
that now he was a man again ' 

bsNDiKO TO CovFNTRi .—1 he phg|ise of “ sending to 
Coventry’ is mentioned by Hutton, the Birmingham his 
tonan, as having originated in consequence of the Birming¬ 
ham people apprehending all messengers and inspected 
peisons, and frequently attacking and reduemg small 
parties of the Realists during the civil war, whom tliey 
sent prisoners to Coventry. 


PniMi-D ANB Published by M. Cbow, at int Inoiah 
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THE PRINCE’S GLANCE. 

{Continuedfrom our last) 

. A BVNTING SCENf. 

The more he advanced the more he thouf^ht of 
Vw old friend Parson GyRcr; occasionally too o*' 
his amiable companion, when he could not help 
drawing forth the glove<and regarding it w ith much 
apparent affection. lie prefi'.ed it with passionate 
fondness to his bosom The glove led him to 
represent tA*himself finger^, hands, and arms, to 
the arm he added the sbonlder; from the shoulder, 
the transition is so natural, he thought of her 
slender well proportioned waist, and by degrees he 
conjured up every part, or rather she stood in liis 
fancy befora him in all the majesty of innocence 
and yenth. The Colonel had indeed nothing better 
to do, than to make reflections; he had time in abun¬ 
dance, the road ]>reseated little variety, there 
svere pine and beech trees thickly growing on each 
side of it;;the road jiassed on gloomily between a 
W'ood. On a sadden he n as startled by the tiring 
of a gun, of which the ball n biased close to his ear 
“ What can that bethought he, when a fox lan 
across the road, and shortly after a huntsman ap¬ 
peared coming out of the wood blowing his horn 
“ Missed, Mr. Huntsman” said theBaion, “but I 
was near enough your mark. 

The huntsman turned tow'ards the Baron say¬ 
ing: “How! can it he pos ihle?” and approach¬ 
ing nearer touched his caji and obseired in a very 
gentlemanly wav : “ I hope I am not mistaken, 
you are Baron Von Fehlmann “ And you—oh 
yes, I now remember. We saw each other—some¬ 
where : Oh I have it! it was in London You 
are Count Von Risenslcin !” replied the Colonel. 
“ Exrellefit man i” exclaimed the Count embracing 
the Baron vAth enthnsiasm. 

Questions now followed i^uestions “ Gome with 
me!” exclaimed the Coiipt. “ near this place a 
huntsman’s breakfast stands ready, cold loast, and 
a glass of hoqjUntner. Come let us partake of it.” 
They went, Uwlreakfast stood under a large oak 
tree, guarded by a young huntsman. The Count 
directed the huntsman to return borne with the 
hounds, to order dinner at the usual hour, that the 
hunt was over and that a stranger should be his 
guest. 

The huntsman departed; the Count embraced 
the Baron agyn saying, “Baron, I cannot e.x- 
iiress my joy to be with you again. I wish you 
knew how many thousand times I have wished, 
for yon. Let roe tell you that you have become 
extremely dear to me. But whither are you 
going nowT Have you any thing to do? Can 
you remain with me for a few days only, if not 
for ever? How delighted 1 should feel to live 
with you i Are you married ? Hare you got a 
family ? Arc you happy f 


Baron Fehlmann, Acted partly by thh friendly 
enthusiasm shown by the CoimW Partly warmed 
by the food old wine, assured return how 

frequently he had thought of ||am.' CbUnt 
listened to him with delight. 

“.There is true sympathy between us fwF Baron t 
When I saw you in I^ndon I felt the most Iriendly 
feeling for you; but when you handed tu me Efo 
hank note, which saved me from the atost bitter 
dilemma, m which by the cruelty of my uncle 1 
was tlien placed—truly Baron, never, nignT in my 
life has ever a man made such an impresnon on 
me; I have no fnend—^with every wish to find if 
sympathetic heart, I have hitherto been disap> 
pointed. Can you, will you, dear Baron, become 
my friend ?” 

The Colonel seized both his hand* in his s " Ba» 
ron I am very unhappy” continued thetloimt in a 
melancholy strain, and with his eyes fixm upon 
him: “ I am very unhappy! the question now 
remains whether you will.?” 

“ Will what!” replied the Colonel with enthu¬ 
siasm, remembering the unpaid bank note: “Un¬ 
happy, well so much the more merit to you. I am 
unhappy too; there is then one motive more for us 
to agree. In case of need we will divide all we have. 
I could never he persuaded that a face that carries 
the stamj) of honesty could deceive. 

“ Count, let us be friends for ever. Let us be 
brothers, brothers created by the Almighty fm: 
each other. Amen!” ' 

“Amen, brother Baron! I have found at laal 
that only one for whom I have wished.” 

“ Then let us swear fnendship and brotherhood 
according to the accepted rules and forms!” ex¬ 
claimed the Colonel emptying the last contents of 
the bottle into their overflowing glasses: “lam 
thine for ever !” 

The Count seized with equal enthusiasm aid i 
thou art my friend for ever! thou shall never 
liavc c luse to repent of it! thou art my bl4foer. 
I am no lunger unhappy now. 

After the usual ceremonies under |uch dr- 
rumstances were over they arose cm a sudden. 
“ Here under the oak tree,” said Count so¬ 
lemnly, “ I will erect a marble moqument. 
Shouldst thou ever prove faithless to me, I*tt remind 
thee of this monument under the venerabln oadt.” 
“ How so!” replied the Baron, .“I iboagbt thou 
wert unhappy on account of embarrassed i 
circumstances, and now thou thinkest iprudfog 
marble monuments I” The Count * 

“ My misfortune, dear Fehlmann, wa||Dt want of 
money.” 

“ It was then a misunderstanding." 

'fhus the conversation continued; arm in ana 
they passed unconsciously through the wood. At 
some distance a fine hiU seemingly growing ia 
the midst of a luxuriant falfey of severd aulel 
long, soon made its appearapee. *As 'imy ap¬ 
proached nearer, a magnificent villa ereofod on it 
adding to the romantic beauty of the tUw, could 
be discerned. 
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The Colmel relatiqg to the Count Iiia journeTS, 
hit tdrentures, hit ctmpaiuns, his unlucky fuie 
in Russia and A)Iand, by irhat unfortunate 
eircumstancea he was deprived of his all, did not 
perceive the eleipint displa) of the fpirdens through 
which they were now walking, hut when freed 
from every biuh and tree, e\ ery unevenness m the 
road, when a h«antifnl ertensiv e Palace hy open 
before them built in the most nohl* taste, and 
adorned With pillars of the coinposilc order, when 
on proceeding further they were surrounded by 
artificial water spduts, cascades and other hydrau 
lie exhibitions interspersed with statues of bronre 
and white marble of most of the heathen gods, 
then the Baron began to move slower, luokcil 
about him with suronso, stood still and isktd, 

* “to whom does this Deautiful Palace belong 

“Tomyuncle,” replied the Count, “but I in 
habit it ^ou seest I am not pinched fur room 
to lodge thee ” 

The Bofon became more serious and pensive at 
vsvery step as he appro ithed the P ilaci Being now 
sufficiently near he could discoiei over the gate the 
Ducal arms Some servants miking their ipiiear- 
ance with respectful silence took charge oi the 
guns of the Count and Biron 
“ Is dinner ready >” isked the Count ‘ W hen- 
ever j^or i^yal Highness com n inds ” 

The Barob looked at the Count, tlicn igiin at 
the Palace “ What does the h How h ly > ’ isked 
the amazed Baron pointing towards the retiiing 
servant. 

“ How so ?” 

It sounded like ” stammered the Baron 

* I heard as, as ” 

“ May I tell thee now my name, my de ir B i 
ron?” interrupted the Count “In I,ludon 
thou didst absolutely forbid rne to do so ’’ ‘ \\ ell, 
I think It is high time now,” replied the B non 

• “ My name is Ludwig ” 

“ Very well, but I suppose thou hast i family 
name too ” 

“Why, my dear Baron, do not bo angry—I am 
the Crown Prince” The Colonel ilisionceited 
was raising his hand to liis cap “ How now' 
shall I already reconduct thee to the ntk tree 
where thou inst now vowed eteiiiil friendship to 
me,” replied the Crown Prince 
“The foundation of true friendship is wanting 
between us,” answered the Baron—” equality 
“Before the world it is, my dear Fthlmann, 
but not between ourselves Befori the world giv e 
me ^e usual titles, but between us, 1 am for ever 
thy brother,—coll me Ludwig ” 

DBNOVKMENT 


structiv e company of the Baron Kept at a dit* 
tanct bv the reigning Duke, almost hated by him, 
his life might rather be compared to that of a pn- 
soner, or to a man iif banishment than to the 
Piince of the Dukedom 

A few liys after the Baron's residenc* at Fne- 
densleben (the name of the Palate the Pnnee in¬ 
habited) he had an opportunity of being fully con- ^ 
vmced what unnecessaiy harshness the Duke 
shewed towards the Prince " 

The Pi 1 nee awar* thit the Baron had lost nearly 
all his fortune and that ho was rather in needy 
circiimstinees was desirous to make him a pecu- 
ni iry gift He ]ir sented him a sum of money as 
inteicst of tint which he lint him in London, 
saying th it though he had sent the amount to the 
steward immediatily on his an ival m his country, 
et it was f)i a sum of money foi which he felt 
e ought t) pay interest as long ay he lived; 
that it had sued him fiom the despaii m 
which he was phingetl by the seventy of the Duke, 
m leaving him without assistance and ordering 
him in the ino:>t peiemptory manner, neither to ' 
incur debts noi to unmisk his Incog That more¬ 
over he railed him op a Vu 1 Irn —“ And 1 don’t 
know,” continued the Prince, “ w' at might have 
been the consequences li id I been neglet *^ul of pei- 
fortnitig the minutest part of Iiis absolute orders ” 
rills ddiliess of th Pnnee gave occasion to 
spi ik ot the pretended repiyment of the bon owed 
sum The I'niicc surpiised at the Buon s not 
Miming to know anv thing iboiit it looked foi and 
pioiliiitd the lee ipt ot the Post ohce for that 
sum It was now d tei mined to sitt the inattir to 
the hott iin ind with that viewtliey took ande to tiu 
sti vv iril s, on tin old m in protest ng that he h id 
mver iiiiived such a sum, the Pnnee had the 
uceipt ot till Pistoffiii presented to the Post¬ 
master, w ho in i jily hind (1 iii ordei ot the Duke 
m whiih he w is griciiusly pleised to orler that 
all litteis and pac kets li )in, an 1 foi the Pnnee, 
fur one whole ycir after his i turn fiom his ] >ur- 
ncy, should without eaciption be sent immedi itcly 
to the Pnvate Seeretaiv of His Royal Highness 
The eiiigin i was now unriddl d, but tli p iins 
which weie taken to come to that solution briught 
ihuut some uiieapceted con qii nces By these 
me ins the Duke hi came ac q i unted w ith the Ba¬ 
ron's residence at rriedeiisleben He thought 
^him piohibl) an ill contented yiersonage endea- 
vouiing to attach himself to the Crown Prince 
Shortly ifter an ordci was handed the Prince 
to leraove the Baron instantly from his society, 
and banish him from his neighbourhood 

riie best policy was to submit, lest by shewing 
resistance the Duke might be led to dictate still 
harsher measures The Colonel returned to his 


In the soriety of the Pnnee the Colonel forgot 
to nut the Parion Gyger whom, it is true, he 
mwdy wanted to see to vary the tedious hours he 
paesetl either alone or in the company of his old 
Steward Both young men were in the right 
when they were saying that they were born 
for eacb other, both hated, loved, esteemed, and 
deejnsefi thf same objects The one tempered the 
ItassKm ^ Iroe other, and raised him when he seem¬ 
ed own opinion Each felt as if he 

alontiwm |fae ohHged party, thSir pleasures, pur- 
suitsWo sfo^Nss were now the same The Baron 
reodm httie persuasion to be fodttced to remain 
tw Ptinee's companion, the Piine^onthe other 


iluud leeawdto ranve lA the 


ible and m- 


farm, and he now felt his solitude doubly His 
only happy ho rs were when that solitude was 
intemipteil by some stolen visits from his princely 
friend, or for want of an opportunity to communi¬ 
cate then thoughts in writing, for they did not 
wish to hazard lettei 3 through the regular Post, 
they sometimes met at intermediate places Each 
had become to the other of absolute necessity , the 
seventies they expenenced had only the effect to 
cement their friendship still closer 

CHAirOBS 

On a stormy winter night^the snow was lying 
the depth of man,—long before the morning 
dawned the Colonel was awoke by a sadden noise 
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in his farm yard.. He.heard repeated knodks at 
the gate. Light was brougi^t, the, gate ppehed, 
he heard the hoofs ofhoi||es;. I^hortly alilr, Sll 
the people in the farm '^re up., The Colonel 
thought immediately of his friend the C^rown 
Prince, who arrived driven by some new fatality, 
for on account of the deep snow he had neither 
*8eei), nor heard of him for many days. ’ 

Ashorttiine after the .old atewara entered the 
Colonel’a Room, and with a light in one hand, and 
a huge letter in the other, stepped before the bed 

of the ^aron.-^ " 'i^ho is arrii'ed at this hour 

of the night?” he asked-"A Ducal courier 

from the capital with this letter.” 

The Baron felt alarmed. “ His Royal Highness 
the Duke” whose glance of the eye never forsook 
his memory, '* intends nothing good towards me, it 
is probably a most gracious order to show the door 
to the Prince whenever he should make his ap¬ 
pearance in the modest room of my Hinall House. 
But what—this letter is not for me, it is addressed 
to the President of our secret council Baron John 
Von Fehlmann.” “How so?” called the Colonel 
springing up from his,hed. “ Am I awake !’’ 

He now opened the letter and rend his nomina¬ 
tion drawn out in the usual form to the first place 
in the realm, with a gracious request to proceed 
immediately to the capitaT. The letter was signed 
Ludwig. A post-script was added in the Prince's 
own hand-writing. “ My first act on assuming 
the reigns of Government, is to call thee, my dear 
Baron to my side. Haste to join me.” 

The Baron was struck diiinh with amazement. 
When somewhat recovering himself, he asked the 
steward if the old Duke was dead. 'I’ho steward 
being completely ignorant of it went out to make 
enquires of the Ducal courier. “ Of an apo- 
plertic stroke” was the nqdy. Tlie steward being 
a corpulent man was always haunted by a singu¬ 
lar apprehension of apoplexy, and he fedt a be¬ 
numbing sensation at the bare mention of the wonl. 
When he returned to the Baron he said ; “ His 
Royal Highness is dead.” “ Dead, so suddenly !” 
“ His R. H : was always pleased to be quick in 
Ills resolutions.” 

This news not being exactly of a nature to 
break the Baron's heart, he dressed himself, called 
for his steward’s conveyance, and in the best hu¬ 
mour drove towards the residency. 

DISCOURSE OIV THE LIFE OF PRINCES. 

Tlie great alterations and reforms which were 
made immediately on Duke Ludwig’s assuming the 
government in the administration, as well as in 
the personale of the first civil and military office.s, 
are known facts. He was no lover of the pomp 
thought necessary to support the Ducal dignity ; 
on the contrary, he was of opinion that a Prince 
should be magnificent in his deeds only, and 
display the (neatest dignity in his personal 
worth. Throu^out the Dukedom he constructed 
lasting roads. Without distributing alms to 
the poor he erected for their use work houses, 
and public Schools. He looked for talented 
officers but preferred honest ones. Inexorable 
against negligent or culpable officers he was 
more rigid towards the higher than the lower 
class. One he dismissed with disgrace for not 
havinir kept word pledged to one of his 
subordinates who was obliffed to rely on him. He 
was compelled to indemnify him for all losses to 
which the subordinate was subjected in conse- 


qurace, who was restored to the „ 
which was so unjustly deprymd. m 
reprimanded with tne utmost severity th^ 
bearing and proud behaviour tdwarM ' tho'lehllW 
classes. Nothing was greater pleasure < Wi^m 
tlmn to find out a meritonous man and to wwigtl 
him according to his deserts. He only was a WisA 
of merit in his eyes who perfornfod not only hit 
duties with assiduity and good faith ( “ for tm 
you are paid forinmwey as well as in distinction** 
he repeated frequently), but he who causes some 
advantage or glory to accrue to the state. 


It is really incredible how much life and acri- 
vity was thus suddenly thrown into every'depart¬ 
ment of the state. Before the expiration of one ala> 
gle year, a new tone pervaded the whole ]>uke- 
dom. The higher civilians personally respon¬ 
sible for the work done in their several, omcfs 
watched their inferiors with unabated care. It was 


pleasing to see with how much kindness the lowest 
«f the people were now received in every govern¬ 
ment office, with what patience they were hear^ 
and noth how much promptitude their business 
was despatched. 


“Well !” said the Duke one day to his friend 
in a liaiqiy Iminour, “ well, ray dear Fehlmann, our 
affairs go on well. 1 can.8ee inthelookftof the 
])eople that they arc pleased with ns. I am glad 
of it, for it gives me really a respect for myself. 
From the tone which pervades the land the man 
at the helm of it may be known. True in many 
things you do more than I; but it is my merit to 
have placed you at the head-of afTairs, and should 
yon question my merit in that instance, call it if 
you )>lcase my good fortune. What more can wo 
wish for? We have no lack of business. Much 


yet remains to be done. But of all of our im- 
provcinents I am most jileased to have cleared the 
persouale surrounding me, that hypocrisy and 
shameful intriguing no longer exists,and thatl may 
rc.st iwsured that every one will now do his duty, 
not from a wish to (ilease me, but from a love of the 
duty itself. 


“ My good Prince!” replied the president of 
the secret council, “ dost thou realiv believe all 
that ?” “ Certainly I do.” I, on the contrary, 
am of a different opinion,” replied the Baron: “m 
a country like ours in which the Prince has the 

E rivilegc to do whatever he pleases, where no law 
inds his will, or rather in which he himself is 
law, there can be no security either for thc^ves 
or the projierty of individuals, since all is sub¬ 
ject to the power of one man. The regard eveiy 
one has for himself is changed into that kind 
of prudence which teaches him to appear to do 
what he fancies will please the powerful man. 
Bvery one, as far as he can, will endeavour to 
turn to his advantage the institutions of the Coun¬ 
try, as well as the habits and peculiarRies of the 
Prince; and is he to blame for that ? it would 
be surprising indeed, if the most innocent, tho 
most righteous individual, whom not even sew- 
dal has touched, might not by a «iwfe ofcmoe 
from thee be stamped the vilest criminm. Imme¬ 
diately a thousand faults will be found in his iftMt 
innocent actions by which he may forfeit hislwei^, 
which may cause the loss of nis forrilSSi^^^* 

J ea,even life itself. In a country ii^wh^tlie BnBM 
as the right to do wrong, his baCitttdqs 
find as many panegyrists as bis bestidnes. . The 
morality of the I^nce is the worst, i||id «dlt^ 



coiudtutioii; it ii the constitution of the.. 
« countries.”- , 

'^heii we are re^ly as badly off as in Turkey. 

" Much worse, because the most righteous man 
may'lose here his liberty, he may be utterly 
ruined, he and his family stripped naked in the 
best form of lares, there by brotish force only. For 
srith us the law is no protection to ti'^e middle and 
.nobr classes, it is a lens fittedic to the eyka of the 
Judges, as the.lens is held near or far from the eye 
It iral enlarge or diminish objects, nay, it may serve 
as a Wning glass if held to a proper focus. Well, 
what is in our country, Law, right and security ?” 

, •• I cannot understand you, Fehlmann” 

" Because you think too nobly to understand 
what is base. But that is the fate of all Princes ; 
they neither can arrive at the true knowledge of 
those that are near them, nor through others at 
their own. Princes become generally despots not so 
much becduse they wish to be so, but because thei^ 
subjects want to he slave.s. The greater the fault 
you commit, the more it will be gilded. Be cruel, 
they will deify, will fall at your feet and adore you; 
but your noole character being known no one 
will be guilty of such meanness. You do not 
know the man, but only what he wishes 
to Bpjiear when he approaches you. Every one 
masks himself to please, nor does he endeavour 
to please you for your sake, but for the sake of his 
own interest or his security. It is said that a magic 
circle is drawn round Princes, but it is not drawn 
by any hereditary inclination of the Prince but 
by the hereditary business, the cowardly selfish- 
^nese of men who would be slaves. Indeed there 
are few men who approach the throne regardless of 
either hope or fear and who possess self-e.steem 
enough to value their own principles, tlieir virtue, 
higher than the opinion of the Prince; agiiin there 
are few Princes to whom any deference or respect 
wonld be paid were they to descend into private 
stations and he valued only according to their per¬ 
sonal worth. There is much truth in the proverb— 
‘Princes have no friends.’ “ Yet I have thee”- 

“Therefore thou art an e.vception to the rule.” 

“ And I perceive that thou art very obstinate to¬ 
day ; come let us take a ride towards Friedensle- 
ben. You are not in good humour to- day.” 

“ I am in excellent humour. It would be worth 
while to make a trial to know which of us both is 
in tJie right in this matter”—“ But how make the 
trii^*,’— 

“ Chuse for instance, the most righteous man 
in the'whole dukedom. Seem to be only disideas- 
ed, cast but an angry glance at him, then 
look how every one will fall on the unfor¬ 
tunate man, how the innocent man shall be cri¬ 
minated in the hope of pleasing voii. Be then 
Convinced that the most noble minded man, of the 
most unspotted character, if yon but wish him ill, 
ia '!t|^lher secure of his good name, his liberty, or 
Ilia Iforttme. You know for instance the Registrar 
of At^hivea Belmond, that talented, indefatigable, 
faithRil, hODMt man, whom np to this hour not 
eyeu dated to touch, a man indeed who 

seema to^myond the reach of scandal, who by 
hU WMleraite income never; was importunate 
abq|^*&Hncfeage of pay, and who Kqally performs 
of the State Archivaf, who has a rich 
pat,^uM n large fortune enjoying ill 4he luxuries 


.. Aaprouing Bel- 

mediPs^'pay'i hb.M!^',Ihat Voq 'say. Hs 

h^ tHteo Utq-e^proMrty, H 

aro/ . jWrioi^l. jourufil, 

wbrnh I f^ enoiigh<fon tfis.trouble. 

"Buttb oh» hour only of 

unea.sine88S<-^,;4^\J|^'iio^^^ • 

" Yet' 'jlraw. from it swmldl 

be \vorth a 'ue«t^.SUSin>1u'm''hp for a short 


be worth a for a short 

time to the PharifeeU,'this hour ho one knows 
any thing against'-hi.m» Shortljr after the whole 
town will resound crim^l ■ You will thus 

learn to know the satellites moving injihur atmos¬ 
phere. But rely on it I shall not sufl^r 'Belmond 
to sink entirely. I will come forth as his defender 
in the eleventh hour. Then 1st him be rewarded 
in a princely style, and indemnify him fothis having 
been made a sacrifice to a higher cause.” 

I cannot conceive what can l)a said agmnst this 
brave man—“Neither can I, but for that very rea¬ 
son let in see the consequences. 

Well Felilinann, l>e it so. I wish to see if my 
people can be such slaves. 

THU pnivda’s oLaNoa. 

“ Is not that i)er3on who is passing the square 
Registrar Belmond asked the Duke one day of 
liis courtiers, whilst leaning against the window of 
of his Audience Hall and attentively observing 
him. 

“ It is”—raplieil several at once. 

“ A most disagreoahle, iinliearabla face,” conti¬ 
nued the Duke. “ There is certainly in his looks 
something very conceited, no fran kness in his man¬ 
ners.” But I think he is an honest man, replied 
the Chief Justice V'on Storm. 

“ There is something cold, deceitful, hypocritical, 
jesuitical, in his features, that cannot be denied," 
observed the State Avchivar Von Kuhn; “ but a* 
much as I know of him, he i s an honest man in his 
way.” 

“ Honest man!” exclaimed the Duke casting a 
scornful glance at the same individual who had not 
yet passed over the square : “ you are too good 
natured, Kuhn to know your people. I think Bel¬ 
mond cannot be trusted, he seems to be full 
of poison and malice. But do not speak to me 
any more of that man. I wish he were anywhere 
hut in rny service!” 

The Archivar turned pale when he saw the pas¬ 
sionate glance of the Prince—All were 'mute. 

“ Why do you turn pale, Kuhn ?" asked the 
Duke after a pau.se of dead silence. “ Let me hope 
that you make no common cause with the man!” 
—God forbid it, I am in no connection whatever 
with that man, e.xcept in so far as business compels 
me to it. Indeed I always felt the greatest re¬ 
luctance to have anything to do with that man, for 
I confess it, as your Royal Highness very justly 
observes, that man seems to .be full of gall 
and falsehood. I often intended to represent 
most respectfully to your highness that it would 
be advisable to discharge him altogether from the 


service, lie le an autnor, correaponds muen with 
foreigners; papers of the greate.st importance to 
government are under that man’s hand. Really he 
is not trust-worthy.” 

“ Without being convicted of a crime I will not, 
I cannot give him hU dismissal; it would not be 
just.” 

I have sMed him an honest man, said the 
Judge Von Storm; 7 >for God knows! that it w aiu 
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wafB puaful |d DM es> 

peciallf a omd wa^ !»% cfailAvB | I .shotdd 
not vish to M Ae|4Vii^tid|mH9^ bAna to 
oqe. ButvoceywrilojMliig^j^A mailt# npifc 
knowing i&ore<«t that inmtiijk^ 4^1i|{id r^pect 
do not' permit me ‘4a ctjpodBl l^th FSi 
damnable writing! aloAV^mOid ^ould,have 
nchlg ({eierredto woritih the or at least 

to be oanished for ItfetiDiki^Me tnrone nor the 
altar, nor a pabhc nor a gVivale {harapter can be 
for a moment lerure from 4he raalirious, furious 
' attacks o/ this jespittcall^ inclined man In his 
literary and political journal, be has frequently 
given rent to the most calumnious invectives ana 
the most diabolical remarks and insinuations not 
only against our dearest rights, against our Go¬ 
vernment, generally, but he has even endeavor¬ 
ed to bring the sarred person of your Royal 
Highness into the contempt of the people No 
thing IS sacred to the man How is it possible 
that where such licentiousness remains unpunish¬ 
ed, there can be any love for the Prince and respect 
fur the Laws' I am ready to stand his accuser 

Now the Arch-deauon, then some Generals, 
after which the Director uf*the Polue, and thus 
one after the other told of so maiij crimes of poor 
Btlmond, that even in the Baron s eyes he 
no longei appeared so innocent, so iiiiinacul ite, la 
he seemed to lum to be at fust h ir not only 
proofs were offcied to various accusiiions, anec¬ 
dotes lelated in which Hclmond playid the most 
sbiiueful, dishonorable put, but the most rcs- 
jicctable men weie named to be rca ly to stand 
witness to the facts that were mentioned 

** It that man is indeed so very b ul and d in- 
geious” said the astounded Duke, “then why 
was he not long ago brougiit to tiul to answei to 
the charges now brought lorward agaiiiat him and 
dealt uith according to the Laws'”' 

All on a sudden, and in veiy bad humoui, he left 
the assembly 

(To be Continued) 

TIIL llALIAN OPERA 

The Opera ti\ed upon as the first of the new 
senes of Italian Perfoimances lat the Town Hall) 
is the Senuramtde of Rossmi Madame Pasta’s part 
of Semiramu will be t iken by Mrs Atkinson, and 
Sonora Schieroni will take bignora Brambille’s 
favorite malf part of Arsaces (a commander in 
chief) From a note m a copy of the Upeia we 
take the following particulars which may be inter¬ 
esting to our readers 

‘ Kossini having given some offence to tlx, Vcneti ins, 
emieivoured to make liis peace by calling hi^ tilent; into 
action in the Upera of ‘ Semii amuie, winch wai for the 
hrst bme peiloiined atthe Ihiatie Della 1 e ;tce, la wliicli 
a part was sung by balk 

A passage in the Overture tended much to conciliate 
theaudieuce, and obliterate the former untavouiable iin 
pressiOD, and this teeling was stre ugtbened by an sir of 
Arsaces, which is tulf of beauty and sweetness. 1 he 
nest pioce that called foith applause was the Duet be¬ 
tween Semiramide and Arsaces, besides which an air 
ol Assui, and ajferzetto were received with tumultuous 
applause. I'lus Opera obtained an enthusiastic success 
at Vienna, where it is conbnually performed, and it is a 
popular piece on the ptmcipal btaees of Italy, ami 
throughout Europe Rossim was called for at the end 
of the Second Act, and came foiwaid with a humble 
obeisance to leomye this token of reconciliation Critics 
speak htghlf of the movement, with Chorus that forms 
the r male Of the First Act. This Opera combines most 
haMily easy, flowing, and expreesiva melodies of 
Italy, with the severer b^ties, and the giandet accom¬ 
paniments of the German school.” 


FAREWELL WORDb.-lO CLARA. 

^ BV cspraiN M'NAoqrtN. g 

Dearest Clan' when thou shah be aever’d from me. 

By the sternness of fortune s decreeing, 
hlost fondly 111 keep love's renicinbrancc of thee. 

But in thy heart what thoughts will have being * 

W hen thou It leave roe, m giicf and despondence, behind 
v\ ill a sigh for me sometimes steal oveiMhy mind I 
Will direction d homo in thy pure bosom hud i 
And wilt thou remember I lov’d thee ) 

Doth Hope falsely speak, when her visions disclose 
fhyieivui in ibscnceencreasing, 

Will n blight mid her dreammgs, flic sweet future glows, 
tv ith the light oi thy loudness, unccdsmg * 

W hen thv smnll, snowy fingers thy harp shall glide o'er, 
Will Its soil tones illure thee to warble onre more, 
fo Its Aquent music my son^s as before • 

And wilt thou icinembci 1 lov’d thee t 

When thy di irejes shill dwell on some ginius fraught lay, 
W Inch we I otii lov 1 thou It tl ml. of me then , 

And liippv thou It p (uio tlu far di*! int day, 

W hicli shall bung me b< side Ihci igim 
But ill • it mothi r shall sit in my pli i 
Ol d rainil moie eii i iw d, and shall gi/e on lliy face, 

VV itli a show oi more fondness, and cli inn wi'li his grace. 
Mill wilt thou remembi r I lov d thee ’ 

If at sunsi t s ( lim hour or the i timer of night, 

When tlx till moon shall cloudlesslv shine, 

1 hou shall str II by thit otlit r on s s de with deliglM, 

VV lit thou tiiiiili. how til 11 our r stioll d by mine ' 

A nil if w irm ly / e ti II w h it ifl i Mon lie teels, 

Audi \i in tlu del p tun of pis loii reveils 
And if in t lat iioii to thv iilhe ippeils 

1 lien wilt thou lemember 1 lov d thee * 

And nhen thou lit lundv—it may lie in giief—■ 

And h i t no one 1 1 wliuiii thou ut d< ai 
J o hial thv torn I sum and vuhi thee r< lief, 

\V ill thy he irt sollly wish 1 were neat * 

But it to some othir more lov d tlioj should st tell 
i 111 son ws which 1 < ould have onci sooth d o wt II, 

W hen with linn on tliy woes thou shill tiustiii|,ly dwell, 

J 111 II wilt thou itmenibei 1 lov d thee ’’ 

I VV 111 n the pray i shall be he ird wliieh so oft I have pray d, 

I ( I 111 piiyeroftlK hopeless) to die 
I 11 1 1 111 11 s( ( the spot where it peace 1 am 1 iid, 
tv ill nil fate diavv one tear tiom ll me eve ’ 

VV lit tl uu thui while th It tear shill thy beauteous chock 
1 ivt 

Bell) VI 111 the love wliu ii sought rest in the grave 
And tilt licirt whir h liom misery death only t ould save. 
And wilt thou then tiel that 1 lov d thee > 

The TiirATKE—On Monday next will be 
perfoimed the Chimney Piece, and the Critic 
Rehearsed At least this is the present announce¬ 
ment, but the plays and the tunes fixed for tlftir 
pi 1 formante .lie so often changed that as vveate 
obhgtd to send our paragraphs to press on Thurs¬ 
day ot Itiday, vve sometimes find that befote onr 
piper IS published a change takes place in the 
aiiangements ol the Theatre that conlradicta all 
onr theatiical intelligence , 

Hindoo Studknis —The examination of the 
Students of the Hindoo College on Saturday last 
was attended by a great crowd of visitors of both 
sexes and of w ranks It is pleasant to see so 
much interest exhibited m the progress of native 
educatum 'fhe Governor General, the Bishop of 
Calcutta and Sir Edward Ryan were presptou 
this occasion, and seemed much gratihed bywo 
propiiety and readiness of the replies of the 
dents to their different questions ^me of the 
younger boys recited short poems'^and gave pas* 

! sages from plays with great ammation and aj^arent- 
iy^with a true feebng of the cbaracter of their 
parts 
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A SKJbirCH FROM LIFR. 

• ( - f 

I saw him whv> he hatl jii«t arriired in India, 
younff, and fall of hope, %vell educated, Kenerous 
and independent, and courted by every aociety. 

Ah! cried Gerald, Forrin<{ton will be here to¬ 
night, we 8hal]||Uot lack uayety. 

He was the threat magician of the aveninf;. His 
presence was the signal for mirth and wit,—and 
then the song! who could enchant hia audience 
with music like happy Forrington? 

I again met him six years afterwards—in debt, 
deserted—pitied—worn out in constitution, and 

disgusted with himself-he rallied, took to a 

course of economy, and had iip]iarently reformed ; 
again he became the life of society; so on he 
pursued his way, and as his rcforination bore the 
stamp of stability he increased in ])o|iulariiy—in¬ 
vitations were pressed on lilin, which he could not 
refuse, and late nights told on a constitution 
^already grievously shaken. 

I went to his house about 10 o’clock one morn¬ 
ing; he had le'^n the preecediiig evening at a 
large party—he v.-as a'ieep, pal ■ and emaciated— 
1 awoke him, and h- w.is th'Mi any thlr.g but the 
lively being of the bv-g nie ni 'In. 

“ If. is of no use tilkiiig, E--1 must be at Mrs. 
Swin’s to-night, >>he will not iisien to any e.xeiisp, 
1 must, added he (sighing) get faisehi well before 
evening—look at this pal. faee and these trem¬ 
bling limbb, even my vmc ' is thick, and my breath¬ 
ing lubnriotis, but wateb the magical eifects of a 
little stimulus”—he took the glass and drank off 
the deceitful antidote—he was speedily an altered 
man—" Did I not tell you so, I well know tins 
cannot last—but to-night shall he wy last debauch, 
and then I will reform,”—I shook my head. 

After a period of I' .'clve months I again saw him 
—be was au on'east fiom society—I had heard he 
was very ill, and would not see a luedical man. 

Arrived at his bouse, 1 was informed by the 
servant “ his master was asleep, and could not see 
anybody”—I j'assed on; it wan a dismal and fear¬ 
ful night, the rain descended in torrents, the liglil- 
ning flushed, and the roar oi thunder was inces¬ 
sant—I liad now reached a dark room adjoining 
his bed chamber; he could not see me, and I 
paused to gaze on the victim of dissi|ialion ;—His 
room was in wretched confusion—here was the 
table covered with hooks :ind jinjicrs, and there lay 
empty bottles, boxes, hats, cheroot boxes, &c. &c. 
But tl hese were merely sad accessories of the pic¬ 
ture. The object of my visit was leaning with his 
head between his hands on the table; his figure, 
attitude and appearance completing the touching 
scene. 

Poor Forrington, I inwardly sighed, and has it 
indeed come to tjiis f 

I walked forward, and assumed an air of cheer¬ 
fulness—'* I am come to have a chat and carouse 
with you.”—I did not xvish to despair,’and I pur¬ 
posed to remain a few days with him and endea¬ 
vor gradually to wean him fro;n dissipation—^Alas 1 
it was too late 1 

So far be had revived, and was entering with 
avidity qn ^we plan I broke to him;—suddenly 
howeverheftartod up, and exclaimed, “It is too 
lato- 7 ^'God! bow noniblo—and yet what is it 
but the eflTect ef a shattered'state of the nerves— 
of in overstrained imagination"? At l^s time I was 
gaikii^ at him intensely, his fcatnree were flushed, 
and^bu eyes frightfully briUiant and apparently 
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starting from their aeckets.' But death was in 
their^etipression. He seized my arm with a fierce 

grasp, and 'Said 8lon#y and calmly, “ £-, I 

know you must fancy me weak, and mad—and in¬ 
deed my i^elings are more than reason can sup- 
iiort. At onetqomentmy spirit seems fluttering 
between Earth and Hell—at another I am totally 
unconscious of all sensation. Then again.I fancy 
my soul parted from its earthly tenement,' and 
hanging over an unfathomable d^th of darkness 
—^'rhen again this darkhess vanishes, and 1 am 
tortured by racking pains. My hour 1 feel is come i 
That horrible darkness returns 1 Again 'it clears 
olT, and I behold all that is enchanting—A fairy 
land!—what glorious figures! Once more that 
horrible darkness involves all 1 Oh 1 Heaven 1” 
His voice now failed him. He heaved a convul¬ 
sive sigh and dropped dead in my arms. X. 


Military Code. —Mt's^rs. Thacker and Co. 
are about to publish a very valuable Code of Gene¬ 
ral Military R'^g'dations for the Bengal Army 
compiled by Mr. (i. Jeph«on, the Register of the 
Adjutant General’s OQicc. ■ We have seen a speci¬ 
men of the first four ]iages. The form is a royal 
octavo, and the tyiwgraphy is extremely neat, and 
indeed handsome. The work is to extend to twelve 
hundred pages, and as they contain a great mass 
of matter and arc got up in an expensive style we 
think that the sum of two gold mohurs, which is to 
lie the price to suliscribers, is very moderate. 
A less sum would not cover the c.xpense of this 
spirited undertaking. The work will be pub¬ 
lished some time in the course of the present 
year. The following passage from the prospectus 
explains tlie views of the compiler. 

“ I'lie compiler’s intention is to protlurc a re-print of all 
oideis romaiiied in the Codes of Green, H enley, and Car¬ 
rol, wliiuli have not been fonnally eiinerllcd nor become 
obsoleic, with the addition of the Staiidi.ig Uiders and 
CirciiUrs issued fioin the odice of the Adjt. Genl. of the 
army, between July 1817, (up to which d.ite C.irrol’s 
Code extends) and the 1st Januaiy 183.5. I'he General 
Oiders Issued to Ills Majesty’s troops on this establish¬ 
ment, within the same period, will .lUo be included, and 
the work will be interspersed with notes, in explanation 
of orders liable to misiuterpretation, or oHicial forms and 
rules not generally known to the junior oliieers of the 
ainiy. 

Tile compiler is aware that a Code of Regulations for 
the P.ay and Audit Departments, prepareil by older of 
Government, is now going through the press; he is also 
aware that a copy of Clothing Ucgulations bus been sup¬ 
plied to each corps. it IS beiieveii, nevertlieiuss, that the 
work now offered v ill be found useful even on those sub¬ 
jects, and the omission of chapters on Pay and Clothing 
IS therefore not contemplated. The idea, originally en¬ 
tertained, of leaving out the oideis relative to the Gun¬ 
powder and Gun-carriage Agencies and the College of 
Fort William, has been abundoncil. and every exertion 
has been made to reodci the complication useful to all 
branches of the si vice.” 

The Gbakd Musical Party. —^We have not 
yet heard when the Grand Musical Party of the 
Governor General is to take place. “ All the Ta¬ 
lents” are to be engaged. We understand that 
the Governor General with his aemutomed muni¬ 
ficence has taken a very large number of tickets 
for the whole proposed new series of Italian Operas 
to be got up at the Town Hall. 

Musical Festival. —^The sacred Musical Fes¬ 
tival that was to be performed at the new 
Catholic Church at Howrah, is now to take place 
at the Principal Catholic Church in Calcutta on 
the 7th of April at 7 o’clock in the evening. 
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PIERRE’S MECHANICAL THEATRE. 

We attended this Theatre on Tuesday *erea- 
ing Iasi, and were much better pleased than we 
had expected to be. Such of our aristocratic 
readers as would nut deem it a degrading con¬ 
descension to venture for an hour into the Loll ‘ 
%iu^r, the Billingsgate of the metropolis of In¬ 
dia, and who would not shudder to sit on the same 
benches with the more humble, but not less ho¬ 
nest classes who would perhaps stand cap in hand 
in their presence in another place, might find a 
single \asit to this ingenious exhibition, a very 
pleasing novelty. We recommend them to try 
the experiment. On their arrival at No. 259 of 
the Loll Bazaar, (not far from the north end of the 
Cossitollali, and on the Oj>posite side of the street,} 
they will be attracted by the words at the head of 
this article in an dliiminated tra^isparency ovt- 
the gateway of tlie house. The room up^tair.s 
into which they will be ushered is divided into 
two compartments; the one which is nearest to 
the end of the room, at which a little stage is erect¬ 
ed, is for 1st class Kiib«|prihers, at four rupees a tick¬ 
et, and the otiicr is for the'second class who pay 
but half that Sinn. The room is of a commodio'is | 
size and is well-lighted. When the curtain is drawn i 
up,however,shadesaie dropped over the lamps and | 
the only light that is left proceeds from the ininia- > 
ture stage before mentioned, until the curtain again 
falls al the close of a scene and the wall-lights 
reappear. 

The first of the six scenes which arc exhibited 
in the course of the evening represents the magni¬ 
ficent building of Greenwich Hospital as viewed 
from the o]))>o.sitc hank of the Thames. They who 
have not wiliiesseil similar exhibitions can form 
but a very faint idea of the lively and pleasing 
etfect of this moving picture bursting upon the 
darkened room. The light of a cheerful summer 
day in England, the varied and animated appear¬ 
ances of men and carriages passing along the shore 
and of boats rowed or sailing in all directions on 
the royal Thanus, and the national associations 
connected with one of t'l.e noblest institutions in the 
world, transport us in a moment to dear and 
long remembered scenes. We not only see the 
carriages move, but even hear the rattle of the 
wheels. The boats and vessels on the intermediate 
water and the admirably constructed figures of 
their actiw crews display the ingenuity of the 
mechanist to the utmost advantage. The boats 
are extremely numerous and varied, and are scat¬ 
tered about the river in a very natural way. The 
only fault is that the strokes of the oars are so.nie- 
what too slow, and even this was not observable 
in some of the subsequent water scenes. 

The second picture is a view of “ The Black 
Forest in Suabia.” This is rather too bright and 
cheerful, and t 90 much enlivened with human 
figures for the nature of the scene. The sky is 
hot and glaring, a fault which may be found 
with must of the scenes in this series of pictures. 

A stag hunt* is introduced. The action of the 
animal's head is admirably true. The huntsman 
who is on horseback takes aim at his victim, and 
actually fires off his lilliputian fowling piece with 
real powder and a due report. 

'The third picture represents the rising of the 
sun in a beautiful situation on the Rhine. Wo 
have first a thick darkness. This gradually turns 
into a;,morniag twilight. Then the sky brightens 


ill the east. Early risers become more thickly scat* 
tered on the bridges and uliier, roads, and bogfs 
increase in uunioer upon the water. At last tbs 
sun lu'ts iu golden rim above the* horizon, and in 
a few raom-als a broad and cheerful light is 
spread Ujioii me scene. The effect is magical. 

The fourth piciUiu gives us a view of “The Valley 
of Moiitiiiorciicy.” li is perhaps least inter- 
estiiig of ibe whole; but u has yet some pleasant 
fcatoies. Vv'e wore much arnue.'J al a very iinso- 
pliistioaled guiiJcner, who while wliceiing a harrow 
of ilowers sudcieoly stopped in the way to take off 
his cap and scraicli lus head. 

“The Straits ot Gardanello” isthe fifth picture and 
a very lively and picoiresque scene it is. The Ehips- 
of-wii) salute the La hies, and the compluneut is 
returned. The uriug is very ingeniously managed. 

1 lie last seouo, “ A otoriii at Sea," is perhaps tho 
best oi .ill, u we except a serio-u defect in the ine- 
cliaiiisin ot ilie wuier. iiuL ilie rue.(iiig of tho 
ship, the iiiiciiiutepitciiy darkness a.n .uud hght- 
uitig glare, and toe solemn thnnoer ,c'.ii.,i lo nav^ 
a very sci.'...le c.i&Ci. u^on too audience wlio, as 
soon as i.icy ie>o...iod iruiii their syinpailietic 
intcresi; in me s..eje, gave c\|jressiou to tlieir de¬ 
light 111 lend anil lepea.ed plaudits. 

Upon me wnele t.i., exuioiuuii deserves to be 
better I.UOWIJ, and we Stmoglv reCninniL’jU* t.iose 
will) are v'ei. u.ce in ibeii ...ejo.attf-’ to in me np 
little parties o. meir ow., and, ii parents, to taae 
their ciiiidren wii.i to-.., .nr nduoub oeauctiijg 
any t.ji.jg o.ir j^.-.,e.a: praise ui tins culer- 

taiiini. li , we .nay o.i.e. re in.n. me vaiiely oi lilt,e 
iiiuiiug ngnre-v a..d nmer o'-jeets ,uiil tiic novel 
cliaiactrr ui i.ie vi ii.ne ^eenic liiosioii, are pecu- 
liarlj eaiLn.ai..i m -itil.e tne inr:,;iiution of the 
youii_ _....uitoi anil to ,iie Iniii lar more real en¬ 
joyment than he h liaeiy to (i.,i.ec from aa exhi¬ 
bition of a n.„!u'i’ or.ier.—Eo. 

A NOVEL STU.VT.'itEiM : OR “THE WOX- 

DhRFuTi 

(FroM a Natiee Correspo,iilent.) 

An old woman, suspecting that a thief had en¬ 
tered her Feoui, was at a lo.s howto get rid of 
him or to notice him without danger to herself. 
But invention is at tiic finger's ends of neces-sity, 
and she hit u/on a curious jilan. She was spin¬ 
ning by a lamp, and wiui a very familiar face, she 
thus addressed It - “ Oil, my dear lamp! why are 
you silent to nigiii.' I. i r, because you suppose some 
stranger to be present i No body is here. Speak 
to me wiin.iut ap,)reneiisioii!” Tiio thief hearing 
these w.irds couul not help supposing tliat the 
lamp was a magical lam|i and liad the faculty of 
s]>cecli, and in his iright he inwardly but not quite 
i.iaudibly muttered hern! The old woman on hear¬ 
ing this, quite sure of her aim, exclaimed, “ do 
you hear, lamp? I ivent this morning to the bazar 
to sell my threads, and as 1 was coming back with 
money in my hand, and some fish and vegetables, 
a fierce-looking man attacked me, and i cried out 

murder! Baprd! a thief! » cui-lliroat!”-and 

suiting her voice to the occasion, she shouted out 
with all her might till the whole neighbourboodcaffla 
.crowding into her room, where the thief,, taken 1^ 
surprize remained sjieechless and motionless! Ha 
was soon seized, and the old wom%n had the satis¬ 
faction to see her property preserved from bis 
clutches by the success of her stratagem 
7th March, 1835. G. C..B«**ic. 
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AMIABLENEaa’SyPERlOU TO INTELLECT. 

In oiir article, t^e other day. upon the gossippmg old 
gentleman who appeared to sympathise so excessively with 
the lady's tooth>acn, we omitted to caution some of our 
leaders against supposing that we were contradicting our 
usual sympathetic theories, and laughing at any innocent 
exemplification oflhein, however trivial. But though the 
gentleman was harinless,cxcept in his tediuusness, and nut 
an ill-natured man. and did far better than if lie hud set 
himself to waste an equal portion of time in the roanifesta- 
tioitofantipathy, yet sympathy was not the ground of his 
proreeding : it was pure want of ideas and a sensation,— 
the n>'eussity of killing time. We should not object even 
to any innocent mode of doing that, where a hitman being 
lives under a necessity so unfortunate, and has not the 
luck to be a hedger or ditcher ; but it is desirable not to let 
sympathy lie mistaken for something different fiom what 
it is, especially where it takes a shape that is lidiculoiis. 

On the other liand, with regard to the common-place of 
the inatter^part from an absolute extravagance of insipi- 
}Iity, far are we from wishing to treat common-places witl 
derision, purely as such. They are the common clay of 
which human intercourse is made, and therefore as respec¬ 
table in our eyes as any other of the ordinary materials of 
our planet, nowever desirous wo may be of warming 
them into flowers. Nay.flowcrs they have, provided the 
clay lie pure and kindly. The air of health aad cheerful¬ 
ness is over them. They are like the common grass, and 
the daiMes apd buttercups. Children have them ; and 
what children have, the most uncommon grown peo¬ 
ple may envy, unless they have bealili and cheerfulness 
too 

It is Sir Walter Scott, we liclicve, who has observed 
somewhere, that men of superior endowments, or other 
advantages, are accustomed to pay ton little regard to the 
intercourse of their less gifted fellow-creatures, and to re¬ 
gret all the time that is passed in their company. He says, 
they accustom themselves so much to the living upon 
sweets and spices, that they lose a proper relish for ordina¬ 
ry food, and grow contemptuous of tliose who live upon it, 
to the injury of their own enjoyment. They keep their 
palate in a constant spite of thirst and irritation, rather 
than of healthy satisfaction. And we recollect JHr. Hazlitt 
making a remark to a similar effect, namely, that the being 
accustomed to the society of men of genius renders the 
conversation of others tiresome, as consisting of a parcel of 
things that have been heard a thousand times, and fiom 
whicn no stimulus is to be obtained. He lamented this, 
as an effect unbecoming a reflecting man and a fellow- 
creatuie (for though irritable, and sometimes resentful, his 
heart was large ana full of humanity); and the consequence 
was, that nobody paid greater attention than he to common 
conversation, or showed greater respect towards any en- 
deavouis to interest him, however trite. Youths of his 
acquaintance are fond of calling to mind the footing of 
equality on which he troa ted them.even when children grave¬ 
ly interchanging remarks with them, as he sat side by side, 
like one grown person with another, and giving them now 
and then (though without the pomp) a Johnsonian “ Sir." 
The serious earnestness of his “ Indeed, ro'um !" with lift¬ 
ed eyebrows, and protruded lips, while listening to the 
surprising things told him by good housewives about their 
shopping or their preserves, is now sounding in our ears ; 
anil makes us long to see again the splenetic but kindly 
philosopher, who worried himself to death about the go^ 
w the nations. t. 

There is but one diing necessary to put any reflecting 
ptiwnat bis ease with the common-place; and that is, 
thteir own cheerfulness and good-humour. To be able 
to be displeased, in spite of this, is to be insensible to the 
best results of wisdom itself. When all the MUs Smiths 
meet ell the Miss Joneses, and there is noting but a 
worH’Ofsmiles. and recognitions, and gay breath, and 
loud aaking* afiar this person and that, and comparisons 
of honnela^ir^Ieaks, and “ So glads!” and “ So sorrys 
nq roejrJiltflogsv or more lovely good-natured lips, who 
.thallyke^aitlr ioliia huAiour of his owt, or power to extract 
.n«ptegaM|' thotMht from pleasant, thin^, desires wit or 
g«QtM.;M this fqlpblown exhibition of ccMforUble huma- 
hhrfvi^e might as well be sullen at not finding wit or 
ge^'ftt a oiatt full of flowers going alongjAo street, or in 
thn.spnhgot.yof "Frimrosei.T 


A total want of ideas in a companion, or of the power 
to receive them, is indeed to be avoided by men who re¬ 
quire irlellectual excitement; but it is a great mistake to 
suppo.se that the roost disflerning men demand intellect 
above every thing else in their most habitual associates, 
much jess in general intercourse. Happy would they be 
to see iateilect more universally extended, but as a means, 
not as an end,—as a help to the knowledge of what is 
amiable, and not what is merely knowing. Clever men, 
are sometimes said even to be jealous of clever cojnpa- 
nions, especially female ones. Men of genius, it is no¬ 
torious, fur a very different reason, and out of their own 
imagination of wliat is excellimt, and their power to adorn 
what they love, will be enamoured, in their youth, of 
wuiiieii neither intelligent, nor amiable, nor handsome. 
They make them all three, with their fancy; and are 
sometimes too apt in after life, to resent what is nobody's 
fault but their own. However, their faults have their 
exi'usos, as well as those of other men ; only they who 
know most, should excuse must. But the reader may 
take our word for it, from the experience of long inter¬ 
course with such men, that what they value above evei^ 
other cuusideratioD, in a companion, female or male, is 
amialilencs ; tliatls to say, evenness of temper, and the 
willingness (general as well as particular) to please and 
be pleased, without egotism and without exaction. This 
is what we have ever felt to be the highest thing in them¬ 
selves, and what gave us a preference for them, infinite, 
above others of their own class i;f power. We know of 
notliing capable of standingby the side of it, or of supplying 
its place, but one; and that is, a deejp interest in the 
welfare of mankind. 'I'ltu possession of thi., will some¬ 
times render the very want of amiablcness touching, 
because it seems to ari-e from the reverse of what is un- 
amiable and selfish, and to be ezaspeiated, not because 
itsel f is iiiihiippy, but because others are so. It was this, 
far mure than his intellectual endowments (great as they 
were), which made us like Mr. Ifazlitt. Many a contest 
has it saved ns with him, many a sharp answer, and in¬ 
terval of alienation ; ami often, perhaps, did he attribute 
loan apprehension of his formidable powers (for which, 
in our animal spirits, we did not care two-pence) what 
w,is owing intirely to unr love of the sweet drop at the 
bottom of his iieart. But only imagine a man, who 
should feel this interest too, and be deeply amiable, and 
have great sufferings, bodily and mental, and know his 
own errors, and waive the claims of his own virtues, and 
manifest an unceasing considerateness for the comfort of 
those about him, in the very least as well as greatest 
things, surviving, in the pure life of liis heart, ali mistake, 
all misconception, all exasperation, and ever having a 
snft word in liis extremity, not only for those who con¬ 
soled, hut for those who distressed liim ; and imagine how 
we must have loved him/ It was Mr. Shelley. His 
genius, transcendent as it was, would not have bound us 
to him ; his poetry, his tragedy, his philosophy, would not 
have bound us ; no, nut even his gciierusity, had it been 
less amiable. It was his unbounded heart, and his ever 
kind speech. Now observe, pray, dear reader,^ that what 
was most delightful in such a man as this, is most de¬ 
lightful, in its degree, in all others; and that people are 
loved, not in proportion to their intellect, bfi't in propor¬ 
tion to their love-ability. Intellectual powers are the 
leaders of the world, but only for the purpose of guiding 
them into the promised land of peace and amiaoieness, 
or of showing them encouraging pictures of it by the way. 
They are no more the things to live with, or repose with, 
apart from qualities of the heart and temper, than the 
means are without the end; or than a guide to a pleasant 
spot is to be taken for the spot itself, with its trees, health, 
and quiet. 

It has been truly said, that knowledge is of the head, but 
wisdom |s of the heart; that is, you, may know a great 
many things, but turn them to no good account oflife and 
intercourse, without a certain harmony of nature often 
ssessed by those whose knowledge is little or nothing, 
any amanistobefound, who knows xqhat amiableness 
is, without being amiable; and many an amiable man, who 
would be put to the blush if you expected of him a know¬ 
ing definition of amiableness. But there are a great many 
people held to be very knowing, and entertaining the 
opinion themselves, who, in fact, are only led by that opi¬ 
nion to thjnk they may dispense with being amiable, and 
who in so'thinking confute their pretension to knowingness. 
The truth is, that knowle^e is oy no means so common a 
thing as people suppose it; while luckily, on the other 
hand, wisdom is much less uneommon; for it has been 
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keldapiuotoluaeoftbe greatest instances of knowledge 
that ever existed, ikat it knew how little it did know! 
whereas every body is wise in proiiortion as he is ^ppy or 
patient; that is to say, in pro[^rtion as he makes^he best 
of good or bad loriuuc.—Leigh llunt't London Jfwmal, 
19th Oct. 


, ANCEDOTE OF A HIGHWAYMAN. 

(From the “ Lnuager'e Common Place Book,”) 

A clergyman on his way from London to the parish in 
which lie re-.i<lu(l, within twenty mites of the metropolis, 
as the evening was closing, overtook a traveller on horse¬ 
back, aii I as the ro.id had been long notorious for frequent 
robh.-iies, begged leave to join company, which was 
agreed to. 

I'he appeaianre of the stranger, half-suppressed sighs, 
and a rooted melancholy stamped on his countenance, 
against whath he sucined to be ineffectually struggling, 
interested the old gentleman in his favour. They convers¬ 
ed on various sulij.icts, aud soon dissipated that unsocial 
reserve, which has sometimes been cohsidered the cl.a- 
racteristic mark of an Englishman. Politics, the weatlier, 
aud the danger of travelling near London at night, with 
other cvtcmporancous topics of new acquaintance, were 
succe>-sively tlie subject of their conversation. “ I am 
fcurpii>ed,”said the eeclcsioslic, “ that any reasonable 
being, sliould expose hinAelf teethe infamy ami destruction 
whicii sooner or later always follow the desperate adven- 
tuies ol a highwayman ; and my astonishment at the 
infatuation increases when 1 recollect several instances of 
wanderers in this dangerous path, who were men of 
sound intellect, and, previous to the fatal act, of sober 
life and conversation ; tlicy must have known that in 
this our Clirisiian country, there were inexhaustible re¬ 
sources of pity and relief, in tlie hands and hearts of 
the charitable aud humane, many of whom make It the 
business ot tiieii lives, to seek for, aud assist rCal distress 
in any lorm." 

“ I agree to the truth of your description generally 
tpeaking," replied the. traveller ; “the princely revenues 
and bulky magiiilicence of oiir vaimus public hospitals; 
the vast suLscripiions on cvciy occasion of general cala¬ 
mity or lodivi Inal distress ; the thuu-aneb., aud tens of 
thousands, led, cloathed, and instructed; the (rallic 
fugitives, and the shuaL of exiles from every part ni the 
cooliiivnt, confirm the justice or youi panegyrics on 
Bntiili benevolence anil hospitality; hut there is a 
Species of siitieimg which shrinking troin public notice, 
and l.rooding in silence over il» soirows, often escapes 
tlie beniguani, but rapid glance of modem charity, 'J'here 
are spirit.s, tSir,’’ continued the stranger, in an elevated 
tone of voice. Ins eyes ila->liing at tlm moment with fero¬ 
cious pride, and tortured seu...ibility, “ there are spirits 
wlucii would rather perish by inches than attempt to 
waken the generonil y, or uxpo.su themselves to the neglect 
or contempt of the giddy unthinking part of mankind,— 
spirits. Sir, which would not hesitate a moment in flying 
fur refuge in instant death, in order to evade the arrows 
of misfortuift, and conclude their own miseries, but who 
cannot see a wife, a child, or a parent, bereft of the 
necessaries of life, without resolving, at any risque, to 
alleviate their difficulties I There is a species of distress 
which does ndt always strike the wealthy, which they 
cannot often find out, and which pmdent mpn when 
th^ do see it often laugh at and revile; they tell the 
sufferer that he is poor and miserable only because he 
deserves to be so; that while ho has legs to supjport 
him and arms able to work, he has no right to expect 
relief; that it would be injustice and bad policy to 
bestow on imaginary poverty, refined indolence, and 
culpable affectation, the meed due only to rretrievable 
calamity and indigent infirmity. Your appearance, 
Sir, from the moment you approached me, and your 
conversation sigee, have strongly prepossessed me in 
your favour, and I am resolv^, without fear or re¬ 
serve, to inform you of a secret, which 1 never meant 
should have passed my lips ; it will account for that 
anxiety and dmection, which cannot have escaped nur 
observation. 1 am a wreti^ed being of that class, 
which, as 1 have just sain, the gar overlook, the 
prudent censure, and the ignorant despise: 1 was 
reduced by a union of folly and misfortune, from ease 
and affluence, to a total deprivation of 'tto means of 
existence; I cannot dig; 1 am ashamed to beg: hot 


this is the least part of my affiction, a* kwie 'deiipdilile. 
(1 do not say jnstifiahle) step, would lit onco rawwvc 
me from the evils 1 endure; l^thcjMui|aolwamM!, 
aggravated by the bitter reBexion, that a befoved wm, 
an aged parent, and three lovdty chiMna an nvi^M 
in the same ritio. Too proud to appeal to tbekoviw^. 
1 resolved to work upon the feeia of mufcind, .and 1 
have for some time supported my family by ratco of 
arms. 1 confess without scruple that to procure a pniM 
at all events is the business of 'ttw pnsent jonnay** 
he not alarmed, Sir, at the avowal, cried tiiestraafar. 
seeing the ciensyman somewhat terrified at his wor^,“jba 
not alarmed; 1 would cut off my right hand imther 
than abuse the confidence you have placed in me. It 
is on individuals of a very different description that I 
mean to raise contribution ; on the luxurious, the wealthy, 
and the indolent, who parting with a little loose cash 
are deprived of only a minute portion oi their suphr- 
fluitv which they would otherwise dissipate in tolly 
or viiL." 


The divine, somewhat recovered from bis embanass- 
ment, now ventured to speak. 

“ 1 cannot by any means be prevailed on to agree to 
your positions, nor can 1, as a minister of the gospel, n* 
train from warning you against the fatal cogclusioni you 
draw from them; such is the iliscrimiuating sense, such 
the enlightended philanthropic spirit, and such the pfir- 
sevciing benevolence of the times, that 1 am convinced 
tbeie is no species of distress, however it may recede from 
public view, or bury itself in obscurity, that can escape 
the sharp sighted optics ol English humanity. Not con¬ 
tent with conferring favours on humble applicants, it is que 
of the most prominent leatutesof the present day to form 
societies, for tiie express purpose of exploring tlie darkest 
recesses of human misery ; no grievance properly explain¬ 
ed and well authenticated, is suffered to go unredres^ ;— 
remove all posibility of imposition ; and to know calamity 
in England, is to remove it. But allowing for argument’s 
sake that the case was otherwise ; on what principle of 
religion or right reason, are you authorised, rash and mis¬ 
taken man, to desert the post at which providence placed 
you, and at the first appearance _ of difficulty or disaster, 
forgetting duty, interest, friendship, aud every social tie, 
insolently to rush into the presence ot your Creator, your 
hands reeking with your uwn blood; and murder most foul, 
vile, and unnatural, branded on your cheeks, in defi¬ 
ance of divine precepts, and in direct violation of that 
principle which he basso wisely and sometciAilly implant¬ 
ed in your breast.” The good man would have proceed; 
but his cumpamoii seeing, as the moonlight shone through 
the parting clouds, a post-chaise ascending the hill, tbua 
interrupted him 

“ To know calamity is to relieve U, if I rightly under¬ 
stood you, is one of your positions I"—“ It is“ An op¬ 
portunity for putting to the test the truth of your assertion 
now offers itself," said the stranger; “the carriage whicii 
is coming is, in fact, what I have several hours been ex¬ 
pecting. The owner of it is a richman, and tf ray informa¬ 
tion be correct, has a considerable sum of money with 
him; 1 will without exaggeration or reserve, explain my 
situation to him; according to your honourable, but 
in my mind, romantic and unfounded doctrine, 1 will en¬ 
deavour to prevail on his reason to acknowledge the just¬ 
ness of my claims, and try to interest his feeling to nnie?# 
my distress.” 

The trier of this dangerous and unlawful experimeot, 
immediately turned bis horse, and deKending toe hill, in 
a few minutes met the gentleman’s carriage. Aequeatiog 
the driver to stop he advanced to the door, without any 
appearance of violence, and, in a gentle tone of vgiee, 
thus addressed the person who was iy : “ Sir, the nrgeuey 
of my wants must be an apology for this abrupt applica¬ 
tion ; myself, my wife, and an infant family, are m want 
of support, oar accustomed resources have vanished ; fou 
arc plentifully supplied with the means, have you the in¬ 
clination effectually to serve met” 

The gentlemen considering what be said as the cornmna- 
place cant of mendicant imposture, by which the hearts of ^ 
the frequenters of London are so naturally, but foo. intljs- 
criminately hardened, sometimes against the waUimsiof 
real miserv, yet not able wholly to suppress those foettm 
which an indiscrimiaate address had awakened, t^isM.ail 
bis loose silver into a paper, gave it to the pwtmiiar etui 
ordered the post-boy to drive on. *' Tjus trine, 1 ank sorry 
to say,” replied the illicit collector, “ is by no means adt- 
quateto the pressure 1 feel; it will notprovtde formy famBy 
e week. A fifty-ponnd bank note, wiueh will BOt be ausk* 
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•dio tour abandaoce, would remote all tny difficuldu, 
ud gite me time toawtt to a wealthy relatiou who Uvn 
ia dhother kingdom. yV gou cau prevail ooydbreelfto 
aifordmeduatimelgjlMitaooelwiU rve.you^y name 
’andaddrcM, toaplaieie Wnhre you will aee positive proof 
that tour benerobnoehaa uot been imposed o.i, and I may 
poenbly recover by diligence and gooa friends, my custo. 
mart place ineociety.” 

'* Yon are trouljesome, ungrateful, and impertinent,'’ 
said the gentleman, somewhat irritated; " ban you sup- 
poM 1 am to be duped by so shallow an artifice, can you 
expect me to give so serious a sum to a man whose face 1 
never taw before and probably shall never see again ; 1 
'trill do no such thing ; you are mistaken in your man : 
Mit-boy I insist on it, that you drive on directly. ” Let 
aim do It at his peril 1” cried the robber raising his voice 
and preunting a double bairelled pistol; “ stir not an 
inch i ^before we pan 1 must have your money or your life. 
There bin your portmanteau that which will relieve all my 
wants: deliver me instantly the key ; your pocket-book 
which 1 see (yau have dropped to the bottom of your 
chaise, must vrith its contents be also surrendered. Driver, 
alight directly, and if you have any regard for your safety, 
stand steadily at the beads of your horses, throw aside your 
whip, turn ^our bach to the carriage, and unless you wish 
for a slug through your head, take not the least notice of 
anything that is doing.” The key of the portmanteau was 

S roduced, the cords and straps divided with a knife, and 
iiee hundred guineas, in two yellow canvass bags were 
conveyed to the pockets of the highwayman, [laving 
amply supplied his pecuniary wants, the marauder did 
not neglect to take the necessary means for insuring liis 
own safety; cutting pieces from the cord which had se¬ 
cured the baggage, he tied the bands and feet of the gen¬ 
tleman and the post-boy, placed them in the chaise, tiien 
takiagtbe harness from the horses, be let them loose on 
the heath, remounted, and quickly rejoined the clergyman, 
to whom ha gave a circumstantial account^ of the whole 
transaction : declared himself confirmed in _ his system, 
ipurred hu horse, and wishing him a good night, was in 
a few minutes out of his sight. The md gentleman soon 
reached his bouse, reflecting with a heavy heart on the 
circumstances of the evening; the stranger so obsti¬ 
nately persisting in a theory so opposite to all laws, hu¬ 
man sim divine, and defending violence by argument, dis- 
erder^ hb feelings and kept nim awake more than half 
tonight. 1lisiDgearly,he walked to the seat of hb bro¬ 
ther, a magistrate, who resided in a neighbouring village, 
to whdm he related the adventure of the preceding niglit. 
They resolved, assisted by a gentleman who presided at one 
of the public offices, to whom the ecclesiastic immediately 
wrote, to watch the progress of the unhappy man, whose 
destruction they saw was certain. It was not long before 
what they dreaded came_ to pass : in a few posts they 
received a letter from their friend in London, informing 
them, that by means of one of the bank-notes in tlie 
pocket-book, the robber had been detected, taken into 
custody, and conveyed to prison. So vigorous, indeed, 
were the means pursued, and so rapid the march of justice, 
in consequence of the Ju^es of tne Assize being sitting 
M the moment of the oflfmdec’s apprehension, that an 
uidictffient was prepared, the bill found, and the cul- 
pnt actually arraigned at the bar, by the time the cler- 
gyman was able to reach town. He hurried into court, 

. -^quotts to be convinced that the prisoner at the bar was the 
compenion of hb nocturnal journey, in whose fate he felt 
himself BO strangely ioteTestM. Pressing with some diffi¬ 
culty through the crowd he instantly recognized him; and, 
to add to the sorrow he fejt, a veiffict of guilty, in conse¬ 
quence of evidence which it wee impossible to resist, was 
pronounc^ againsfhies, at the moment of entering. The 
sMrthy priest was notable to suppress or conceal hb emo¬ 
tions at beholding a yonng man, of pleasing person and 
mannert, and of a good understanding, who might have 
peen an ornament to bis country^ the delight and solace of 
hb nanly, thus cut off in the pnme of life, by adhering to 
a < 9 *|fLf^i<raUy preposterous and unwarrantable. 
Bushin g jpm t he eflieting scene, he relieved himself by a 
ahmmx^Mn. The criminal soon after sufilsied an igno- 
nitom Mjn. But the worthy clerg^tn did not let his 
nerapiNi^hidi forget his duty. He considerml virtue 
le liMmniing more than a well-sounded period, or an bar- 
mdmpueilow of words and rerolleciinKtoat the deceased 
had left a mother, widow, and children,- he hastened to 
them, and became a parent to the fatherfess, promoting, and 
larg^y.contributing to a sah|cription ewtlmir favour. In 
nxerebifig thb kina office, he pmeured furtbei information 


concerning this unhappy man; he found that he was the 
son of an industrious and successful mechanic, who had 
realized'a small lortuoe by frugality and perseverance : but 
instigated by the vanity or fbllypt his wife, and perhaps 
glad tff m.ike that an excuse for indulgiog hb Oyrn, he had 
yielded in an unlucky moment to the infatuation of the 
tunes. He gave his eldest son a genteel and expensive 
education, that pernicious weakness in larg^ families of 
small fortune ; he taught him to deipise that iiumhie, but * 
iio’ixst ait, which had raised his family fiom indigence ^.the 
fabrication ol some one part of the complex machinery of a 
watfh, in the formation of which human industry is divid¬ 
ed into so in itiv separate and distinct hranebes, while the 
putting the whole together and superintending its inoye- 
ments, cniiatilutcs another reputable employment. The 
young mail was thus disqualified for treading in the foot¬ 
steps of his father, which would have led him by the paths 
ol duty and regularity, to health of body, peace of mind, 
and competency; he became that wretchedest of all 
beings, an accomplished gentleman without fortune, 
without any intellectual or material dexterity, which would 
enable him to jirorure one ; a class of men to whom tlie 
g.iming-tables, or the road, afford a common list resource. 
He had been taught to spen I, and a tually had spent 
thousands, but had not been iniii.ited in the more merce¬ 
nary art of earning hi- dinner. Hut this was not the whole 
of the evil; in liivolous or vicious pursuits, he had dissi¬ 
pated a large portion ot tint property, which, at liis father's 
death, ought to have been cqiialiv divided among himself, 
hb brothers, and sister. The mi-erabie parent felt, when 
it was too late, the effects of hi. mistake, <:'d injudicious 

f ).irtiality. In me decline of life he was deprb,,tl of those 
ittle indulgences, thu-e sweet reliefo of age and pain to 
which lione-t indu-iry is fairly entitled. This fatal error, 
ot which 1 believe every person who peruses this page can 
produce numerous instances, embittered tlie old man’s 
declining days with unavailing repentaucc, and hurtied bb 
SOD into a disgraceful ileath. 

SroTiiAun.— Ml. Slotiiaid had thesoul in him of a ge¬ 
nuine and entile paiuter. He was a tlcsigncr, a colour¬ 
ist, a gioupci ; and above all, ho had expression. All 
that he wanted, wa-a more perfect education, for he was 
never quite sure of his diarving. The w-antwasa great 
one; but if those who mo-c loudly objected to it, had had a 
tenth paitof Ins comm Jii I over the human figure, and even 
of his knowledge of it, tfoi the purposes of expression,) 
they would have ten'tim.is the right to venture upon cri¬ 
ticising him ; and having that, they would have spoken 
of him with reverence. His class was not of the very 
highest order, and yet it bordered upon the gentler por¬ 
tion of it, and partook of that portion ; fur since the days 
ot the greatest Italian paiiiteis, no man felt orexpre-sed 
the graces of innocence and womanhood as he did. And 
his colouring (which was little known,) had the tiue 
relish, such as it was. He loved it, and (lid not 
colour fur effect only. He had a bit of Rubens in him, 
and a bit of Rapliael—and bntli of them genuine; not 
because he purposely imitated them, but because the 
seeds of gorgeousness and of grace were in his own 
mind. The glowing and sweet painter |yas made out 
of the loving and good-natured man. This is the only 
process. The painter, let him be of what sort he may, 
IS only the man reflected on canvass. The good quali¬ 
ties and defects of hb nature, are there; and there they 
will be, let him deny or disguise it as he can. To youth, 
Stothard was probably too fall of enjoyment,{and had too 
little energy at the same time, to study properly. In the 
greater masters, enjoyment and energy, wnsibility and 
strength of purpose, went together. Inferiority was the 
consequence : out inferiority only to them. The genius 
itself was indestructible. 

Mr. Stothard, for many years, was lost sight of by the 
public, owing to tlie more conventional elegancies of some 
clever, but inferior men, and the duliieas of public taste; 
but it was curious to see how he was welcomed backagsnn 
as the taste grew better, and people begfin to see with the 
e^esofhiseariy patrons. The variety as well as grace of 
hts productions soon put him at the head of designers for 
boon, and there he has since remained. What he did 
of late for the poems of Mr. Rogers is well known, and 
his picture of the Canterbury Pilgrims still better, though 
we caaqot think it one of his best. Many of hb early 
designs for Robinson Crusoe and other works, especially 
those in thepld Novelist’s Magazine far surpass it; audso 
do others in Bell’s British Poets. There is a female fi¬ 
gure bending towenls aa angel ia one of the volumes of 
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Chaucer iu that edition, which Raphael himaelf might 
have put ia bis portfolio ; and the same may be said of 
larger designs fur editions of Milton and Sliakespeaae. See 
in particular thosa-.fnr Cornua,%nd fur the Two Gentleman 
of Verona, where there is a girl in buy's clothes. Ifething 
can be more true or exquisite then tlie little doubtnil ges¬ 
ture of fear and modesty ia the latter figure, blushing at the 
chance of detection. Stothai d excelled in catching these 
•fugitive expressions of feeling—one of the rarest of all 
beagtias. But he has left hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
designs—rich treasures for tli ■ rnlleidor and the student. 
He is one of the few English artists esteeme I on the ron- 
tinent, where his productions are liought up like those 
of his friend Flaxman, who, we believe, may he reckoneil 
among Jiis imitators ; for Stocbard's genius was richer 
than his, and included it. 

ENGLISH OPERA IN AMERICA. 

^ THR WOODS. 

It happened unfortunately for those admirable artists 
Mis. and .Mr. Wood, that they should have ariiv>-d in this 
country at a time when our playgoers were not only som '■ 
what exhausted by the great interest rreatt-d lor tiie Kem¬ 
bles, hut looking in their particular department of excel¬ 
lence to an experiment in favour of which the world of fa¬ 
shion had just embarked not only their purses but their 
prejudices. An Opera-house and the Italians, was the 
cry ; and no sooner diib the ^eautifnl and commodious 
structure for the signors and signoras aiise, than even those 
who only felt the soothing softness of the sofas, f.incied, 
themselves connoisseurs, and “ lapped ineUsiinn,” not hv 
the seats but by the sounds of thi., most bediitiliil of the 
dramatic temples of America. Those who could not un¬ 
derstand a syllable of what they heard, protested that the 
eloquence of tonus was quite enough tor the car of one who 
truly loved music, and that none but tlic uiicunqiieriihly 
obtuse could require an interpreter when a fiddle from 
Horence chose to lift its voice. 

On the subject of musical expression, sve would repeat 
a story we have somewhere read of a dispute upon the 
question between a musician, exper* at every insirumciit, 
an I a painter, equally ready with his penci’. The inu-i- 
cian agreed to lefer the decision to the cDuct whicli the 
respective arts should pruduce upon the waiters of a fo¬ 
reign restaurateur, to whose house the pa r adjourned to 
order a dinner, preceded by a servant loau'^d with toe im¬ 
plements of their differcnl arts. Tne bill ol tare iv,as de¬ 
manded, and the musicia.i began passages with h's violin 
now adagio, now aiiegro, expressing, in his own imagina¬ 
tion, pea-soup and (oast/or tuin. The waiter stared iu stu¬ 
pid amazement; but neither sonp nor toast appeared. 
The musician ascribed the want of ■ iTuct to the want of ge¬ 
nius in the listener, and thought a more common-place 
dish might be more readily understood by so common¬ 
place a mind : so lie settled on having plain liecf, and 
took, first hisclarionet and next bis bassoon, rumbling away 
to imitate a bull’s roa'-, hut to no purpose. Our dispn- 
taiits began to growhungiy; and the musician tried to 
express a sheep's bleating, a calfs bellowing, a cock's 
crowing—bui neither mutton-chops, nor veal, nor chick¬ 
ens came fur his reward. He now changed his course. 
‘With hand and voice he gave a superalmndanrc of Ita¬ 
lian shakes, hoping it would bring tnneuroni, hut no pros¬ 
pect followed of anything but starvation. The painter 
could stand the trial no longer. IU sketched a chicken 
upon a scrap of paper, and forthwith the sulTcrors cot 
their dinner. We advise any one who still doubts that 
the power of expression in music can have a limit, to try 
the same experiment, and we think, even in the refiMtory 
under the New-York Italian Opera-house itself, they will 
not fail of becoming converts to our incredulity. 

• eeo. • « •Oil** 

When we in America get among the Weeds we may 
perhaps be excused for wandering rather more largely than 
u expected elsewhere. But to the shrine of such a god¬ 
dess a.« we can itbw boast of in the Woods, from the wild¬ 
est namings we must return and worship. And we re¬ 
gard it as an event of much and serious importance to the 
taste of our republic, that we ai« enabled to hear a song- ^ 
stress so admirable. The clearness of Mrs. Wood’s into¬ 
nation, the feeling and distinctness with which she utters 
tile poetry of her music, gives it the double power of at 
once touching the sensM and the heart. Her voice ia 
^nally remarkable for vigour and for variety; its transi¬ 
tions are tapidandfroni its" lowest note to ttie top of its 
compass,” she cau make it glance with at once the awifl- 


ness of lightning and iHth its brillianw. ' Th^ rare fceiKty' 
istherqgttltofaemostlahorions Mm devoted stadysand 
practice, cemUaed with natpni'rqttalifieBtitmaQfa v«ry 
high order. Nothing short Of'secou nnkm orqUi^nco 
innate and*8cqaired, could have'gtttDled her to mlltp iiMd 
her stand upon the boards of the Italian opera in Lonaon. 
where the auditors are aeciutomed to the finest efft^ of 
the finest talents in the world, But to the unusual genias 
Ilf a splendid caftiatnre, Mrs. Wood Udds that ofattou- 
cellent actress, both in tragedy and comedy. This coni'- 
bination is a very rare one in an English artiste, and if 
Pasta excels her in Italian, we can scarcely name a sinjg- 
ing actress in OUT ewn lanraage who can contend foTtM 
palm with Mrs. Wood. We shall be happy, however, if 
, we could say she had educated her mouth atwellassho 
' has the son nds which come from it. She certainly is given 
now and then to making exceedingly awkwaid facet at 
her own exploits in music; and in these moments we havo 
only ihe resource of looking "downward to her feet,” 
when our eyes can readily agree with our eats in deeming 
her quite angelic, for her feet are very, very beautiful. • 
Mr. Wood’s tikuatrical rise, if we have heard it rightly 
reported, is a singular one and rather intermting. He waa 
workingon a farm, and his " uarive waoil-nntgs wild,’’aU 
tracteil to his plough almost as much atiuaiion as was ex¬ 
cited to that of Burns by his excellence in the sister aft 
of song. He stiolled carelessly liom praise to praise ia 
smaller spheres, to the metropolis; and tiicre his unsophis¬ 
ticated and earnest and sjneero character of singing and 
acting, very soon game] liim the applause of the London 
public, and ere long the heart of the London public's fa¬ 
vorite. His history may almost be read in Iris style; and 
it is one which can nowhere tell with more effect than in a 
country so eminent as our own for its interest in genius ri¬ 
sing lints unaided from obscurity to eminence. 

But it is lime for us to break off. We must not do so, 
however, without a par'ing woid to reonnmend even one, 
even in these bad times, to go once at least to die theatre 
and listen to the artists of whom we have spoken so large¬ 
ly. It is not every panegyrist who would venture upon 
exposing the subject, of tils praises to such a test. We 
can, and the couple we applaud will be the gainers. If 
opera ought to be supports where the mere music is all 
which can he understood, that opera must be more than 
doubly entitled to encouragement which combines with 
the perfuction of sound the intellectual treat of the best 
acting and a play which any auditor can comprehend*.— 
Kew York Mirror, \2tli April, 

THE PARK IHEAlltE At i%EW YORK. 

THE KKIiBI.es. 

On Monday next the Kembles will commence their Iasi 
engagement in America. Our delight of once more be¬ 
holding their transcendent performances, is mingled with 
deep regret at the thought of their so soon luaviog the 
scenes which have gained them a succession of triumphs, 
and in which their departure will create a vacancy that 
can never be supplied. No—other actors may, and doubt¬ 
less will arise hereafter, endued with a delicate pereeptiea 
and forcible expression of the varied emotions which agi¬ 
tate the human breast: future generations may applaud 
histrionic excellence as great as the present now witness: 
but never can genius or Mucation, the native oraequireef 
powers of the mind, again exhibit to an limiting public, 
the unique and sotil-eDthralling personifications of Miss 
Kemble. When we have once lost that bright partienlar 
star, whose ascent to the zenith was simultansous with ita 
rise aiiove the horizon, we may in vainjook for its peer— 
for one star differeth from an other star in glory, ana how¬ 
ever brilliant in their several spberM,«one may assume the 
station of that which is set—like the lost PMad. we can 
know it only by ita absence from the clustering train of its 
sisterhood—and, while gazing upon the vacancy once ra¬ 
diant with light, we can say, m the expressive words of the 
poet, " Beu ! quanto minus est cum religuit versari quam 
tui meministe.”^ 

The advent of the Kembles was an era in our dramatfe 
history, which can be paralleled by the single ia»ance.ot 
the arrival of George Frederick Cooke, in 1818. The new 
and refined style of acting, which we beheld in Cooke,did 
mneh to improve the performers of that time, by preseiit- 
ing a model which may be deemed faultles^j aM at the 
present day, the change produced by tiie Kembles iq the 
popular style of acting, must be perceptible to all. But 

• Since the date of the above uticle the Weode have M< 
tnToed to Bngland.—fit. Xiir. Gox. 
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«rhat can imitation avail to replace the peerless original 1 
Vfe must gather fi«m inch means as imperfect a^ idea of 
th« pnttotype, as thefaint evening twilight gives of the 
glonesof tne descended sun. The distinct and strongly 
marked personifications of the Kembles, thou|h, like the 
successive images in a turned kaleidoscope, they can never 
be reproduced, will remnin deeply impressed upon the 
memoij of all who claim to be poucssedof cultivated tasie 
and refined sentiiAent. We need hardly adviae our read¬ 
ers to avail themselves of this last opportunity to befaoM 
them, since public interest isso highlyesci&d, and such 
appears to be the universal determination among the mo't 
weaidiy and literary classes to attend during lier closin; 
•nganment, that any recommendation of our’s to that effect 
would be unnecessary. Still our duty as editors, and our 
personal admiration impels us to add our voice, how¬ 
ever feebleand inadequate, in furtherance of the general 
deeign. 

Miss Kemble deaervM yet greater support and commen¬ 
dation from the public, for the facility which she has 
accommodated herself to American habits, and becomu 
one of us not only in name but in reality. In her varied 
intercourse with the best society thoiughout this widely 
extended cqrintry, presenting so many differences of opi¬ 
nion,^ not only upon political matters but those of taste 
4:nd_ judgment, she has connived, with a singular and 
felicitous tact, to secure the esteem of all; having often 
Imn obliged to combat and conquer predetermined liosti- 
lity and preconceived prejudices. With an independence 
worthy of all imitation, she has disdained to use toward 
her directors any other than the convincing arguments of 
character and actions, and they who came to blame, re- 
mainedto praise. 

The contributions of Miss Kemble to American litera¬ 
ture which have appeared in this journal, have laid the 
editora under a deep obligation. Biilliant and sparkling, 
or replete with mournful sentiment, they have been ad- 
mirect not less on account of their intrinsic merit, than as 
shadowing forth the tone of feeling and habits of tlionghi 
of their^author. May she continue to enrich the stores 
of English literature with similar effort-., and find count¬ 
less subjects in the picturesque scenery and historical tra¬ 
ditions of our country. 

We are gratified to learn that Miss Kemble, immedi¬ 
ately after retiring from the stage, will be united to a gen¬ 
tleman of a sister city, wiio well deserves to possess so 
talented and accomplished a bride. We shall then meet 
with her in a new relation, and we can truly say it will be 
one in which she wdl least of all need to consult art— 
with her noble nature for her guide, she cannot fail of 
success.—Wsu) York Mirror, I9tfc April. 


FEATS OF STRENGTH. 

Doctor Brewster, in his work on Natural Magic, gives 
some striking instances of muscular strength, and also of 
the efiects produced by applying the principles of the me¬ 
chanical powers to the human Irame, from which we ex¬ 
tract the following 

Firmus, a native of Seleucia, who was executed by the 
Emperor Aurelian for espousing the cause ofZenobia, 
was celebrated for his feats of strength, in his account 
of the life of Firmus, who lived in the third centuiy, Vo- 
piseus informs us that he could suffer iron to be feged 
upon an anvil placed upon his breast. In doing this he 
lay upon his back, and resting his feet and shoulders 
against some support, his whole body formed an arch, as 
we shall afterwards more particularly explain. 

Gntil the end of tne sixteenth century, the exhibition of 
nieh feats does not seem to have been common. About 
tm.year 1703, a native of Kent, of the name of Joyce, ex- 
lEbned such feats of strength in London and other parts 
of England, that he received the name of the Second 
Sainson. His own personal strength was very great; but 
be had aleo discovered, without the aid of theory, various 
positioiu t^.the body, in which men even of common 
strengtit liwld perform very surprising feats. He drew 
ug^utjMiii|li>Ju>d raised enOrmous weights; but as he 
•etuaUy .Mlnl^ad his power in ways wfich evinced the 
onhABt^ strength’, of his own musclre, all bis feats were 
•seribM to the rt^e cause. In the cemse of eight or ten 
yean, however, h» methods were dtscovertcL and many in- 
dividbals of orainary strength exhibited n^nnmber of bis 
piineipia] perfpmaiices, Ihougli in a manaer. greatly inferi¬ 
or to Joyce. -i’-' 


Some time afterwards, John Charles van fcekeberg, a 
native of Herxgerode, m Anhalt, travelled through Eu. 
rope, under the appellation of Samson, exhibiting very 
rpmarjmble examples of his strength. ' Hu was a man of 
the rataolcsize, and of ordinary strength ; anl as Doctor 
Dflsaguliers was convinced that his feats were exhibitions 
of skill, and not of strength, he was desirous of discovering 
hismethods ; and with this view ho went to see li;m, accom¬ 
panied by the Marquis of Tuliibardine, D.ic-tor Alexao-« 
der Stuart, and Do tor Pringle, and his qwti inecliawcal 
operator. They placed themselves round the German, 
so as to be able to observe accurately all that he di 1, aud 
their success was so great, that they were able to perform 
most of the feats the same evening by themselves, and 
almost all the rest when they had piovide l tne pioper 
apparatus. Doctor D -saguliers exhibited some ol the ex¬ 
periments before the Royal Society, and has given s icli 
a distinct explanation of the principles on wliicii tliisy de¬ 
pend, that we shall endeavour to give a popular account 
of them. I. The performer sat upon an iiiclino l board, 
with his feet a little higher than Ids hips. Hisf ctwore 
placed against an upright board well secured. R-oind 
Ills loins was placed a st ong girdle with an iron ring in 
front. I'o this ring a ropa was fastened. The rv'pc pasa- 
od between his legs through a hole in the iiprigl t boird, 
against which his feel were braced, and sevei jI -.-en or 
two horses, pulling on the ropa, wcio iimble to draw him 
outofhis place. 2. lie also fa Ccn-. d a rope to a high 
post; and having pa-eed it |liioio'’'i .'n irou c>c fixed in the 
hide of the post some feet lowi-ru- yn, secured it to his 
girdle. lie then pl.mied his feet again-t ih‘| post near the 
iron eye, with Ids legs coiitraclBd, and smii', •'ly stretch¬ 
ing out his legs, broke the rope, and fell backwards on a 
foatlier bed. 3. lu imitation of Firnti-is, li; laid himself 
down on the ground ; and when an anvil was placed upon 
Ids brcasl, a man hammeied with ,dl his force a piece of 
iron with a sledge-hammer, and sometiines two smiths cut 
m two with chisels a gicat cold b.uof iron laid upon the 
anvil. At other times, a stone of huge dimeiisions was 
laid upon Ids belly, and broken with a blow ol the g eat 
hamiiicr. 4. The perloimer then pb' a d his shouldeis 
upon one cliair, aim his heels upon anotiier, running, with 
his back-hone, thighs, and legs, an arch. One or two 
men then stood upon hi-, liclly, lising up and down while 
the performei breathed. A stone one aiul a hall feet long, 
one tout broad, and half a foot thick, was then laid upon 
Ids belly, anil broken bv a sledgc-liaimncr—an operation 
which was performed with much less danger than when 
his back touched the ground. 3. His next feat was to 
lie down on the ground. A man being tlion placed on 
Ids knees, he drew Ids heels towaids his body, and, rais¬ 
ing his knees, he lifted up the man gradii.illy, till, having 
brought his knees perpendicularly under him, lie raised 
his own body up, and, placing Ids arms around the man's 
legs, rose with Idm, and set him down on some low table 
or eminence of the same height as his knees. This feat ha 
sometimes performed with two men in place of one. 0. 

In his last, and apparently most woiideiful perlormance, 
he was elevated on a framework, and supported a heavy 
cannon placed upon a scale at some dUtance below him, 
which was fixed to a rope attachrd to his giville. Previ¬ 
ous to the fixing of the scale to the rope attached to his 
girdle, the cannon and scale rested upon rollers; but 
when all was ready, the rollers were knocked away, and 
the cannon remained supported by the strength of his 
loins. These fonts may be biiefly explained thusThe 
feats Nos. 1, 3, and G, depend entirely on the natural 
strength of the bones of iho pelvis, which form a double 
arch, which it would require an imraenso force to break, 
by anv external pressure directed to the centre of the arch; 
and as the legs and thighs are capable of sustaining four 
nr five thousand pounds when they stand quite upright, the 
performer has no difiiculty in resisting the force of two 
horses, or in sustaining the weight of a cannon weighing 
two or three thousand pounds. I'he feat of the anvil is 
certainly a very iurpri8ing[ one. The difficulty, however, 
really consists in sustaining the anvil; when this ia 
done, the effect of the hammering is nothing. If the an¬ 
vil were a thin piece of iron, or even two or three time* 
p, heavier than the hammer, the performer would be kill¬ 
ed by a few blows; but the blows are scarcely felt 
when the anvil is very heavy, for the more matter the 
anvil has, the greater is its inertia, and it ia the less 
liable to 'tw struck out of its place; for when it has 
received by the blow the whole momentum of the hammer, 
ita velocity will be so much less than that of the hammer 
aa its quantity of matter is greater. When the blow, in- 
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d«eil, ii struck, the m«n feels less of the weight of the an¬ 
vil than he did before, because, in the reaction of IM stone 
alt the pans of it round about the hammer rise townds the 
blow. Thispioperty is illustrated by the well-known ex¬ 
periment of faying a stick with its ends upon two diroking 
glasses full of water, and striking the stick downwards in 
the middle with an iron bar. The stick will in this case be 
broken without breaking the glasses or spilling the water. 
*But if the stick is struck upwards, as if to throw it up in 
the ^r, the glasses will break if the blow be strong; and 
if the blow is not very quick, the water will be spilt with¬ 
out breaking the glasses. When the performer supports 
a man upon Ids belly ho does it by means of the strong 
arch formed by his back-bone and the bones of liis legs 
andtliighk. If there were room for them, he could bear 
three or four, or, in their stead, a great stone, to be broken 
with one blow, 

A number of feats of real and extraordinary strength 
were exhibited about a century ago. in London, by Thomas 
Topham, who was five feet ten inches high, and about 
thiity-one years of age. lie was entirely ignorant ot any 
of the methods for making his strength appear more sur- 
piising; and he often performed by his own natural pow¬ 
ers what he learnetl hail been done by others by artificial 
means. A distressing example of t'ns occurred in Ids at- 
tempt to imitate the feat of the Ocriiian Sam-ain, by pul¬ 
ling against horses. Ignorant of the method which we 
have already described, lie seated liiinself on the grounil, 
with his feut against two sfu iiip-yand by the weiglit of his 
body he succeeded 4n pulling against a single horse ; but 
ill attempting to pull against two horses, he was lifted out 
ol Ids place, and one of Ins knees was shattered against 
the stirrups, so iXs to deprive him of most of the strength 
of one of ids logs, '1 In* following are the feats of real 
strength which Doctor Desagiilieis saw him perform I. 
Having rubbed Ids fingers with uoal ashes to keep them 
fiuni slipping, he rolled up a very stioiig and laige pewter 
plate. 2. liaving laid seven or eight short and strong 
pieces of tobacco-pipe on the first and lidrd fingers, he 
broke them by the force ot Ids middle finger. 3. He 
bro-e the bowl at a strong tob.ieco-pipe placed between 
Ins first and thud fingers, by pres-ing his fingers together 
side-ways. 4. Having tliiust.sucu another bowl under 
ids garter, his legs being bent, lie broke it to pieces by the 
tendons of ins Fiaiiis, without altering the tjending of Ids 
leg. S. lie lifted with his li:ctii, and held in a horizon¬ 
tal position for a considerable tiiiie, a lalilo six feet long, 
withbalfa hiindiedwcight hanging at the end of it. The 
feet of the table rested ag.inist ids knees. G. Holding in 
Ids right hand an iron kitcileii poker three feet lung and 
three inches round, he struck upon Ins bare left arm, 
betweuu the elbow and the wri->t, till lie bent the po¬ 
ker nearly to a right angle. 7. Taking a similar po¬ 
ker, and holding the ends of it in his hands, and the 
middle against tlie back df his neck, he brought both 
ends of it together before him ; and he then pulled it al¬ 
most straight again. I'liis last feat was the most diflieiilt, 
because the musciu.s which separate the arms horizontally 
ftom each other are nut so strong as those which bring 
tiicui together. 8. lie broke a rope about two inches 
in circumference, which was partly wound about a cy¬ 
linder four inches in diameter, having fastened the otlier 
end ofit to straps that went over his shoulder, 9. Doc¬ 
tor Desaguliers saw him lift a rolling stone of about eight 
hundred pounds weight with Ids hands only, standing 
in a frame above it, and taking hold of a frame fastened 
to it. Hence, Doctor Dcsagufieis gives the following re¬ 
lative view of the strengths of individuals 

Strength of .the weakest men.13.i lbs. 

Strength of very strong men.40t) 

Strength of Topham . 800 

The weight of- Topham was about 200 lbs. 

One of the most remarkable and inexplicable experi¬ 
ments relative to the stiength of the human frame, is that 
in which a heavy man is raised with the greatest facility, 
when he is lifteir up tlic instant that his own lungs and 
those ol the persona who raise him are infiated witli air. 
the bcavimt person in the party lies down upon two chairs, 
his legs being supported by the one and his back by the 
ether. Tour persons, one at each leg and oneateaclisliould- 
Bf' then try to raise him ; and they find his dead weight 
tu be very great, from the dilficulty they «.xperience in 
supporting him. When he is replaced in the chair, each 
ol the four persons takes hold of the body as before, and 
the person to be lifted gives two signals by flapping his 
hands. At the fint signal, he himself ana the lour lifters 


be^ii to draw a long and full breath: and whea. the inha¬ 
lation is completed, or the lungs filled, the second stenid iS' 
given fo^ raising tbe person from tlie chair, 'to ms own 
surprise and lliak of his bearem, he rises with the yrmteit' 
faciiiyy, as aif he were no heavier than a feather. When 
one of the beareis performs his part ill, by making the in¬ 
halation out of lime, the part of iho body which he triei to 
raise is left, as it were, behind. 

Among the remarkable exhibitionh of mechanicet 
strength and dexterity, we may enumerate that of sup- 
poitmg pyramids of men. This exhibition is a veiy an¬ 
cient one. It is diiscribetl, though not very clearly, by the 
Ilomaii poet Claudiaii; and it has derived some impor¬ 
tance in modern lime-, in cun-equeiice of its having been 
erformed in various parts of great Hritain, by the cele- 
rated traveller Uelzoni, before lie entered upon the more 
estimable career of an explorer of Egyrptian antiquitUis. 
Tlie simplest form of this teat consists in placing a num¬ 
ber of men upon each other’s shouMers, so that each row 
tonsi.>ts of a man fewer, till tliey form a pyramid tennioar- 
ing ill a single person, upon whose heailaboyis some¬ 
times placed with hU feel upwards. 


REVOLT IN AN AMERICAN STATE'pRlSON, 

A more impressive exhibition of moral courage, op¬ 
posed to tile wildest ferocity, under the most.appalling 
circuiii-tanccs, was never seen, than that which was 
witiie-.sud by the otHcers of the Massachusetts state prison 
in the rebellion wliieh oeeuried about five years smoe. 
'I'lirce convicts liad been sentenced, under the rules of tlio 
prison, to be whipped m the yard, and by some Iflbrt ef 
one of the other prisoners, a door had been opened at 
mid-day communicating -with tlie great dining-hall, ani 
tliruugli tlie warden’s lodge witli the street, ’Thn 
iliniiig-hall is long, dark, and damp, from its situation 
near the surface of the ground, and in tiiis all the prisoners 
assembled, with clubs and siicli tools as they could seiza 
111 passing thiougli the woikshops. Knives, haniiiffirs, anj 
cliisels, with every variety of such weapons, were in tha 
hands of these ferocious spirits, drawn away from their 
ciicroaciiinents on society, foiming a congregation of 
.-■trength, vileness, and talent, that can hardly be equalled 
on earth, even among the famed brigands of Italy. Men 
of all ages and characters, guilty ol every variety of infit- 
mous crimes, drcs»ed in tlie motley and peculiar garb of 
the iiistitutiim, and displaying the wild and demoniaa 
appear,incc that ai ws ys pet tains to impi isoned wretches, 
were gathered lugetlier fur tlie single purpose of prevou- 
ting the punishment which was to be inflicted on the mor¬ 
row upon iliiee of their comrades. 

The warden, the surgeon, ami some other officers of 
the piiion, were there at the time, and were alarmed at 
the consequences likely to ensue fiuin the coufliet neces¬ 
sary to restore order. They huddled lugetlier, and could 
scarcely be ^aill tu consult, as the stoutest among theiit 
lost all presence of niiiid in overwhelming fear. Tha 
news rapidly spread through the town, and a subordiaai,z 
officer of most mild and kind tiispusilion hurried to tho 
scene, and came calm and collected into the midst of tha 
otKccrs, 'I he must equally tempered and the mildest mait 
in the governmen t was in this hour of peril the firmest. 

He instantly dispatehed a request to Major Waiuwright 
comniandei of the marines stationed at the navy yard, for 
assistance, and declared his purpose to enter the hall, and 
try the force of firm demeanour ami persuasion upon tbj 
enraged multitude. All his brethren exclaimed a^inst 
an attempt so full of hazard ; but in vain. 'They offered 
bun arms, a sword and pistol-, but ho refused them, and , 
said that he had no fear, and, in case of danger, armj * 
would do him oo service; and alone, with only a liitia 
rattan, which was his usual walking stick, he advanced 
into the hall, to hold parley with the selected, congre¬ 
gated, and enrageil villains of the whole comiuunweaiifa. 

He demanded their purpose, in thus coming together 
with arms, in violation of the prison laws. They rej>lie;l 
that they vvere determined to obtain the remtssion of th^ > 
punishment of their three comrades. He said it wasim-'' 
possible; ^e rules of the prison must be olieyed, and thejr 
must submit. At the hint of submission, they drew a littia 
nearer together, prepared their weapons for service, aiit|i. 
as they were dimly seen in the farther eiiil of the. hall, bjf 
those who observed from the gratings that opened up Ua 
theday, a more appalling sight cannot be conceived, or r 
one of more moral grandeur, than that of the single nan, 
standing within their grasp, and exposed to be torn limb 
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from limb instantly, if a word ot look should add to the 
slroady intense excitament. e . 

That excitement, too, was of a most dangerous kind. It 
broke not lortli in noise and imprecatioiK, but was ^en 
only m the dark looks and the strained nerves, that show¬ 
ed a deep determination. The otRrer expostulated* .He 
reniinded them of the hopelessness of escape s that'tlie 
town was alarmed, and that the government of the prison 
would submit tn notliim; but nnconditional surrender 
He $aid that all those who would go quiotltv nway should 
be forgiven for this offence ; but that, if every prisoner 
was killed in tlic conleit, power enongli would heobtain- 
ed to enforce the regulations of the prison. They instant- 
ly replied that they expected that some would be killed, 
that deatli would be better tnan such imprisonment, and 
with that look and tone which bespeaks an indomitable 
pur,nose, they declared that not a man should leave the 
nail alive, til) the flogging was remitted. Ac tins period 
of the ds'-iis-ion, their evil passions seemed to be inure 
inflamed, and oneoi two offered to destroy the officer, who 
still stood firmer, and with a more temperate pulse, than 
did his friends, who saw from above, but could not avert 
the danger that threateiiod him. 

Just at this moment, and ill about fifteen minutes from 
^the commencement of the tumult, the officer saw the 
feetoftheniarines, whose presence alone he relied on for 
luccour, filing by the small upper lights. Without any 
apparent anxiety, he had repeatedly turned liis attention to 
their approach, and now he knew tliai it was his only time 
to escape, before a conflict for life became, as was ex¬ 
pected, one of the most dark and ilreadl'ul in the world. 
He stepped slowly backwards, still urging them to depart, 
before the officers were driven to use tlic last resort of 
fire-arms. When within three or four feet of the door, it 
was opened, and closed instantly again, as he_ sprang 
through, and was so unexpectedly restored to his friends. 

Major Wainwright was requested to order his men 
to fire down upon the convicts through the little windows, 
first sKjtli powder and then with ball, till they were 
willmlr to retreat j but he took a wiser as well as a bolder 
course, relying upon the effect which firm determination 
would have upon men so critically situated. He ordeied 
the door to be again opened, and inarched in at the head 
of twenty or thiity men, who filed through the passage, 
and formed at the end of the hall opposite to the ciiini- 
naU at the other. lie staled that he was empowered to 
quell the rebellion, that he wished to avoid shedding 
blood, but that he should not quit tli.it hall alive till uicry 
convibt h^ returned to hi-, duty, 'I hey seemed lialancing 
the strength of the two parties, and replied that some of 
them wore ready to die, and only waited for an attack 
to see who was most poweifill, swcaiing that they would 
figlit to the la.st, unless the flogging was remitted, fur thuy 
would not submit to any such puiu.,liiiieat in the. pri-gn. 
Major Wainwright orileied liis maiines to load their piece*, 
and, that they might not be saspccled of trifling, each 
tnan was made to huhl up to view the bullet which he 
afterwards put in liis gun ’I’liis only caused a growl of 
■ determination, and no one blenrlieil or seemed disposed 
to shrink from the foremost exposure. They knew that 
their number would enable them to bear down and destroy 
the handful of marines after the fiist discharge, and before 
their piuees ctnild be reloaded. Again they were or¬ 
dered to retire; but they answered with more ferocity than 
ever. The marines were ordered to take their aim so as 
to be sure to kill as many as possible—their guns were 
presented—but not a prisoner stirred except to grasp more 
firmly his weapon. 

Still desirous to avoid such a tremendous slaughter as 
roust have followed the discharge of a single gun. Major 
Wainwright advanced a step or two, and spoke, even 
: more firnily than before, urging them to depart. Again, 
and while looking directly into the. mnxzles of the guns, 
ayhich they had seen loaded with ball, they declared 
. their intention" to fight it out." This intrepid officer 
thein took out his wUch, and told his men to hold their 
pkcak ^pod at the convicts, but not to fire till they had 
arden MMn turning to the prisoners, he said, “ You must 
IfaT-fmWirV"* give you three minutes to decide—if at 
thevwna^l^^t t><no a man remains, he shall be shot 

d^.^' r* ■ 

f jifO'-MtuatiOik of greater interest than this can be con- 
vCived. At ond end of the hall a fearfb) multitude of the 
most desperate and powerftil men nrorgation, wailing for 
the Assault—at the Otner, a little band of,disciplined men, 
waiting with arms presented, at"! read), upon the least 
aotioDor sign, to begin the earuago—and their tall and 


imposing commander, holding up his watch to count the 
lapse pf three minutes, giving as the reprieve to the Kvee 
of numbers. No poet or painter can conceive of a spec, 
tscle of more dark and terrible sublimitv—no human 
hea rt can conceive a situation of more appalling suspense. 

Fur two minutes not a person or a muscle was moved, 
not a sounil was heard in the unwonted stillness of the 
prison, except the laboured breathings of the infuriated 
wretches, as they began to pant, between fear and re9 
venge. At the expiration of two minutes, during whjeh 
they bad faced the ministers of death with unblenching 
eyes, two or three of those in the rear, and nearest to the 
farther entrance, went slowly out; a few more followml 
the example, dropping out quietly and deliberately ; and 
before half of the last minute had gone, ever) man waa 
struck by the panic, and crowded for an exit; and the hall 
was cleared as if by magic. Thus the steady firmness of 
moral force, and the strong affect of determination, acting 
deliberately, awed the most savage men, and stippsessert a 
a scene of carnage, which would have instaptly followed 
the least precipitancy or exertion of physical force. 


MOUNTAINS. 

The highest mountains known ate the Himalaya in 
Thibet, particularly the Dholagir oi White .Mountain, 
which by one measurenmnt hr* been asi-ertained to be 
ai,B72 feet, and by another, ifl.dia, feet high. Almost 
every geographical work cout.iiu.s a i,.iile showing the 
heights of the different niouul.uns ; theiefoiw, into further 
details on this suliject we nee.l not enter. It may he ob¬ 
served, however, that, in coisequeuce ol their very gieat 
height, many mountain-, when the atimi-phere^ is clear, 
may be seen at a very con.siderabl<' dist.ince. 1 he Iliiiia- 
laya mountains were seen by Sir W. .lone- at a distance 
of 214 miles, Biucc saw Mount Aiaral 240 miles off; 
Mount Athos was seen by Dr, (Marke at a distance of 100 
miles; the Pe.ik of the Azores by Don .NI. Cagig.il, 12(i; 
and Humliohit saw tfu* Peak of Toiicrille ICiO imles off. 
Yet, notwithstanding the prodigious height which these 
and other mounlains appear to us, they are in reality not 
suflifienily high to alter in any sensible degree ilie figura 
of the earth. . >• t 

In aseendiiig a mountain, wo find that the higher we 
puieeeil the colder becomes the teinparatuie_ ot the sur¬ 
rounding atmosphere, until we at length arrive at what 
IS termed the region of perpetual snow, where snow will 
he invariably found at certain seasons of Ibe yeai, oral! 
the year round. I he boundary which marks the eom- 
mcncemeiit ol this region is called the snow-line, and es¬ 
timated according to its height above the level of the .sea. 
Thus, under the equator, the snow-line is 16,00^ feet 
above the level of the sea; on the Cordilleras 14,(w ; 
on the Pyrenees 6,400, tkc.; the snow m all which high 
regions, it may be observed, is particularly white and 
granular. The position or degree of elevation at which 
tlie snow-line is found, varies at difl’ereut seasons of the 
year; but at the equator it varies little, owing to the 
temperature of the climate in that regiou,premainmg very 
uniform ; this is not the case, however, m more temperate 
regions, where tlie temperature varies consideiably accor¬ 
ding to the different seasons, and where the snow-liue 
llierefore is high in winter and low in summer. As wo 
advance into the higher latitudes, where the lenipeiatura 
is uniformly very cold, the snow-line is found siiU lower ; 
until we come to the arctic regions, where the surface 
of the earth is covered with snow-all the year round. 
'J'he cause of snow being thus found on mountains at a 
certain height, is that the sun's rays do not impart any 
sensible heat until reflected from an opaque body i Rad 
the tops of these mountains are above the sphere of the 
heat so reflected. Hence, aeronauts, or persons who 
ascend in balloons, find the temperature become extremely 
cold in proportion as they rise into the higher regions of 
the atmosphere. . , ‘ .u 

In mountainous regions, it ftequentljr happens that the 
snow accumulated on a mountain begins to melt at tbs 
under surface, and then the vvhole incumbent mase tails 
down into the subjacent valley, where it overwhelms the 
vineyards, cottages, and every object within its rcsp.h* 
A calamity of this deroription befel the village of ciei 
in Rwitterland, which contained three or four hundred 
inhabitants. “ One morning,” says Carae m ms NMra- 
tive, “ most of the men were at work in the held; few, 
except the aged or the sick, reraaiaed withiu doors; and 
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the former were busieil in their household occupations. 
The fall of snow had bejn that year unusually heavy, 
hut it could not he conceived that death was to he huriM 
from the distance of two leagues—from the aumantofa 
mountain that was not even visible—butso it was. The 
norntug was a clear and beautiful one, when those who 
were at work in the field suddenly heard a rushing sound, 
and. looking back, saw an immense body of snow issue 
fiirih from the mouth of a ravine. It bad travelle I six 
giiles through this ravine from the precipice where it fell. 
The sill age lay directly nnderneaih, which was immedi- 
atelv overwhelmed—cottages, gardens, trees, all disap- 

f M'.irvd. It was but the work of a few moriients, for the 
oO'tene 1 mass fell with the rapidity of a cataract ; and the 
wretched villagers looked on the calm and dazzling surface 
ersft.twtlfitt slept horiihly on their hearths and homes 
b-neatii. The shouts of the children, the cheerful call of 
til ' mother, the guardian erv of the village dog. were 
now all Imsheil. They gathered quickly rnuiid, and 
plied every effort of strength and skill to remove Ihn 
soow. The petsants from the ne.iresl hamlets hastened 
to assist, but the snow lay o.n the roof to the death of 
many hundred feet, and for a long time their efforts were 
in vain. It was a lingniing and misertble work, fot no om» 
knew tlie tati> of those wlio were beneath. The father 
knew not if he were >hiidless, nor the hiisbami if In* 
should find his wife living nr dead. Thnv ralleil aloud, 
and shouted duiing their toil, hut nothing save some 
faint groans or cries could he beard. At length, when 
the c.iiiopv ofsnow w.ns ramovci^-aml this was the work 
of some davs—It seemed the dead were more happy than 
the living wlio we.re found. The latter were miserably 
manned and cni'.hed, and they h.nl remiimcd long be- 
lumth tile snow, without food, or light, or inotion ; for 
the daikness, they said, was dreadful to bear. Numbers 
l.iy dead ; some in the chambers that were scattered above 
litem, lonie without doors in theii little gardens, or wher¬ 
ever the destruction found them. They had either lingered 
or dieil alone, for none in the .sudden (hrkness and terror 
eo'iM help the other. .Siztv or eighty of the wounded 
weie carried to the nearest liospital ; ami poverty, sorrow, 
and loneliness, were the fate of every family that sur¬ 
vived.” 

Such vast masses of snow and iee in their desee.nt often 
detach and carry down with them large fragments of rock, 
wliicli are olteii found aeciiiiinlatol at the loot of the 
mountain, 'i'lio sides of the mountain, also, from the 
riisliingof torrents, lieenme furrowed, owing to the trans- 
portatio'i of the siipinfieial soil whieli has been tliereliv 
loosened. The iiiHiience, however, of external phy-ieal 
agents, in modifying the asp'-etof a moiiiiUin, depends very 
materially on the, u,ituic of the roek of which the moiin- 
tdlii I.S composed ; which suliiect cannot be advantageously 
(liseiissed until vve have given some account of the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of rocks wiiieh enter into the structure of the 
earth. The nvist destructive agent however, in detaching 
mountain imisies, IS water, which, by infiltrating into the 
niterstiees of the rooks of which they are composed, 
force their layers meehanically asunder. Thus, outhe 
211 of September 171-), the suromita of the mountains 
called Diableret, in Switzerland, full with a tremen¬ 
dous crash, tti buried hundreds of cottages in the ruins. 
The du't that was laised by the fall of the mountain 
occasioned, we are informed, for some moments, a dark¬ 
ness like that of night, although the event took place at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and in fine weather. In 
I7.il, near Sallenche in Savov, another mountain fell; and 
in like manner the quantity of dust raised by the fall of this 
mountain was prodigious, and remained like smoke sup¬ 
porting itself in the air for many days. Saussure informs 
us that it was even supposed, from the effi-ct it produced, 
that a now volcano had broken out in the Alps, where 
the ravages of subterraneous fires had never before been 
known; but the natbr.tlist Donati, having been sent to 
the spot, soon dissipated these groundless fears. 

Mountains get on the climate in several ways: they 
attract the vapour suspended in the atmosphere, the 
condensation orwhich gives rise to fogs, rain, &c.; 
th.‘y by the aspect they present contribute to reflect 
the sun’s rays, which communicate genial warmth on 
the district around them; they also, we have else¬ 
where shown, have a very great effect in interrupt- 
yig or (Uverting the course of the winds. When, 
furthermore, mountains are crowned with forests, all 
those beneficial effects are enhanced, and they afford 
the adjacent country additional shelter. The mt^ 
rity of mountains, and also of hills, are of tgnsoiu origin; 


I that IS to say, appear,, to have been thrown up by lha 
action of yolcanic fires from below th« suklacO; of tho 
earth^upon which belief are founded two theor^,' 
AoMrdiqgtotheode,they were, itfo presumed, thro*# 
up by Ui^rtes of violent and rapid movementsaccording 
to the.other, they were, it is supposed, upraised byJho;. 
nnhinited repetition of local and slow movements, 
latterview has been recently ingeniously and ably advo¬ 
cated by Professor Lyell; and althou.gh it m,iy he correct 
when appli^ to the formation of large qpntinents, it does 
not, according to the opinion of an emtnenl geologist, apply 
to such mountains as the Pyrennees, and the primary 
chains of Scotland.—C/itimfierii'i Edinburgh Journal, 


SHORT REMARKS O.V MEN AND THINGS. 

[Prom Maonish’s " Boot of Aphorisms,” 1831.} 

Those who are tnost arJeniiysolicitous of obtaining praise, 
and make the greatest efforts to attain it, are gsneralty 
less sueci'-sful than those who give themselves no trouble 
about tin. matter. The latter often do unconsciously what 
procures thh kind of incense? while the extreme care and 
anxiety of the former veiy often defeat the purpose they 
li.ive in view—so perversely do people reluse a man 
svhat he longs for, and give him what he is sindifferent 
almiit. 

Persons with small, fine, comprassed lips, have ge- 
nei-ally innch senstiiveness of character, accompanied 
with great irritability, and a tendency to be finical and 
partieiilar. 

Never inilge of a man's honesty nr talents by the certifi¬ 
cates he pioduces. Snell docuiiienls are just as likely—or 
rather miicli more so—to be false as true. Theiyeat<i3t 
knave can at all liiiiC!. obtain them in proof of hU integri¬ 
ty ; and any illiterate lilockliead may by their mean ■ make 
himself appear one of the most learned and acco nplished 
men of the age. No degree nfktiivcryor .stupidity is the 
least liar in the w.ay of obtaining the most splendid aud 
unnualificd testimonials. 

()ne of the greatest mysteries is the expression of the 
human eye. It depends upon something beyonl mere 
organisation, for I have .seen the eyes of two persons which 
in tlieii structure and colour were, apparsntty, .quite the 
same, and yet the ocular expression of eaca indiyidiial 
w.as perfectly different. Some owe the expression of their 
countenance chieHv tu the eyes, others to the mouth ; nor 
Is it, upon the whole, easy to say wliich feature is the most 
expressive. The iiitelleet, I believe, is more eipecially 
coinniunicated by the eyes, and the feelings by the mouth. 

I never knew a man of imaginative genius who had not 
fine eyes. 

It has been the o'casion of snrp.ise to many, that 
Switzerland, the most romantic country in Europe, has 
never produ.-cd a po.*t. They imagine that the scenery 
should generate poetry in the minds of the inhabitants ; 
but this is confounding the cause with the effect.. It is 
not the scenery which makes the poet, but the iniii'l of 
the poet whicli makes poetiy of the scenery, Ilolland. 
perhaps the tamest district in the world, has produced 
some good poets ; aud our own immortal Milton was 
born and brought up amid tlie smoke of London. Spen¬ 
ser, the most fanciful of poets, was also a Cockney. 

In the modem education of children, too much time is 
devoted to the cultivation of the mind, and too little to 
that of the body. What is the consequence ? The in¬ 
tellect, from such premature and excessive exerliou, and 
the body, from an opposite cause—a want of exertion- 
arc both injured. The mind should never be forced on, 
but allowed to acquire strength with the growth oftbo 
body ; and the invigoration of the latter, above all, ought 
to be encouraged, as upon it depcnds»most materially th# 
future health of the individual. Education should be 
made a pastime with children, and not a task. The young 
mind, when forcibly exerted, becomes weakened, and a 
premature decay or its energies takes place. It is sew- 
dalous, as well as absurd, to see the manner iu which 
children are confined several hours together within tlw 
walls of a school-house. Some parents declare that thw 
cannot bear to see their offspring idle; but when a wm 
is enjoying itself in the open air, and acquiring health,it 
cannot be said to be idle. With health comes strength 
of body, and with strength of body etreogtb of mind, . • 

There are some people upon whomil ij unpowolo to 
affix a nickname: there is a propriety or force «h muut 
about them, which repels the iouoriojist, ami makes 
eoilwitbibaffle upon the contriver. Thera ii iBMMtttuI 
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VHnt about a wan upon whom awcbnamc U easily faslen- 
fii; be'lseitlier very weak, or has some very absurd point 
iiidiis character. o 

Never praise or talk of your children to other people, for 
Aepi niJ upon it, no person except yourself cates a sm¬ 
ile fariluiii; about them. 


COMPLIMEJh’ TO A NEW MARRIED PAIR. 


Rv riir, i.ATE Mn. Rhainard. 

I saw two clouds at morning, 

I'ingod witli the rising sun ; 

And III the dawn they floated on. 

And mingled into one ; 

1 thought that morning cloud was blest. 

It moved so sweetly to the west. 

I saw the summer currents 

Flow smoothly to their meeting, 

And join their course with silent force, 

In peace each other greeting ■ 

Calm was their course thningh liaiiks of green, 
Whtlo dirapling eddies play'd between. 

Su'li beyour gentle motion. 

Till life's last pulse shall heat; 
l.ike summer's bcain, and summer's stream. 
Float on in joy, to meet 
A calmer sea, where storms shall cease 
^ purer sky, where all is peace. 


PENN’S THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


It is worthy of notice that siinc of the modern ideas res¬ 
pecting education weio set hefoie the world more than a 
centurjkago, by the veiicrahle I’cnii. " Wo are in pain,” 
sgys he,” to make children scholars ; to talk, rather than 
to know ; which is true canting. The fir-.t thing obvious 
to children is what is sensible ; and that we make no part 
of their rudiments. Wr press their meniuiy too soon, 
and puzzle, strain, and load them with words and rules 
to know framrhat and rlicturic, and a strange tongue or 
two, that itisten to one may never lie useful to them; 
leaving their natural genius to mechanical and physical 
or natural knowledge uncullivati'd and iicgk>cted ; which 
would he of exceeding use and pleasure to them through 
the whole coutse of thjuglivus. 'J'u he sure, languages 
are not to be despised or minted ; hut several things are 
still to he preferred. Oliildreu li,id latlier he making 
tools and instruments of play ; shaping, drawing, fiaming, 
and building, than getting some rules of prnpiiely of 
speech by heart; these would follow with more judgment, 
and less trouble and time. It were happy if wc studied 
nature more in natural things, and acted according to 
nature ; whose rules ate few, plain, and most reasonahle. 
Let us begin where she begins, go her pace, and close 
always where she ends, and we cannot miss uf being 
good naturalists. The creation would be no longer a 
riddle tons. The heavens, eaith, and waters, with their 
respective, various, and numerous inhabitants, their pio- 
ductioos, natures, seasons, sympathies, and antipathies, 
their uae, ben^t, and pleasure, would be better understood 
by us; and an eternal wisdom, power, majesty, and 
goodness, very conspicuous to us through those sensible 
and passing forms : the world wealing the mark of its Ma¬ 
ker, whose stamp is £very where visible, and the charuc- 
ters very legible to the children of wisdom. And it would 
go a great way to caution and direct people in their use 
of the world, that they were better studied and knoiviug 
M the creation of it. For how could men And the con- 
ndeode to abase it, while they saw the great Creainr 
etarimg them in the face in all and every part thereoft 
Their _ ignorance makes them insensible ; and to that 
insensibilily _ may be ascribed their hard usage of several 
pajefs .of tmgi|oble creation; that has the stamp and 
voice every where, and in every thing, to the 

pilh therefore, that books have not been 
foaumSf for -yomh, by some curious and careful 
natgRi^s, and aAso mechanics, in fhe Laim tongue, to be 
u^'ih the schooU, that they might^arn things with 
wot,da i thincs obviom and familiar tfwem, andsyhich 
wod« make the tongue easier to be oblaiMH by them/ 


TRUK CREAiNESS. 

Thu greatness of the warrior U poqr and low^mipared 
wiilitbe niaguaoimily of^irtue. It vtgiishOs before tiio, 
greatness o| piiiiciple. Tne martyr to bumanity, to fiedk 
doin, or religion; the unsliiinking adherent of despised and^ ' 
deserted tiuth : who alone, unsupported, and scorned,'' 
with no crowd to infuse into him courage, no vaiietyof 
objects to draw his thoughts from hiinseit, no opportuiiitr 
ol ett'uTt or resistance to touse and uouiisii eiieigy, stin 
yields himself calmly, resolutely, with invincible {fliilau* * 
tliropy, to bear prolonged and exquisite.suiieiiug, which 
one retracting word might remove ; sucfi a man is as supe- 
liar lu the wanlor as tlie tranquil and houiidlass heavens 
above us to the lew earth we tread beneath our feet. 

Great general, away from the camp, aie hommonly 
no greater men than the mechanician taken from his work¬ 
shop. In conversation tiiey are often dull. Works uf 
prolound thinking on geiieial and gieat topics they cannot 
coiiiprelieiid. '1 lie conqueror ol Napoleon, the hero of » 
Waterloo, undoubtedly po'uicsses great military taleuts ; 
but we have nevei heard of his eloquence in the senate, 
or of his sagacity in the cabinet; and we venture to say, 
that he w,ll leave the world without adding one ne'w 
tliouglii oil the gieat themes on which the genius of philo- 
sjpiiy and legislation has meditated forages. We will 
not go down loi illusti alien to such men as Nelson, a man 
gieat oil the deck, but debased by gross vicvS, aud wfio 
never pretended to eulargeiiient of intellect. I'o iiijatitute 
a coinpaiisun in point ot ^talea’ and genius betweeh such 
men and Alilton, liacuii and thiakspeare, is almost an ihsult 
on these illustrious names. 

Who can think of tliese truly great intelligei'''us; of the 
range of their minds through heaven andoaitii; of tl e r 
deep intuition into the soul; of their new and glowing 
combinalions of thought; ol Ihe energy with which they 
grasped aud subjected to their main puipose tlie intinite 
materials of illustration which nature and life aflbid—ivlio 
can think of the formsof transceudant beauty and grandeur 
which they created, or which weio rather enianatiuus of 
tiieir owtt minds ; of the calm wisdom and leivid impetuous 
iinagiiiatioii wliicli they cuiijuiiied ; uf tbu duinimon which 
tiiey have exerted over so many goneratiuus, and which 
time only extends and makes sure ; uf the voice pf power, 
in whicii, though dead, they still speak to nations, aud 
awaken intellecl, sensibility, aud genius in both heuit^ 
spheres; who can tliiuk of such men, and not feel .the 
iuimetise inferiority of the most gitted warrior, whose 
elenieiils ol thought arc physical tuices aud physical 
obstructions, and whose eiiipluyiiient is the cuiiibmation 
ol tlic lowest class uf objects on wtiicb a poweiful mind 
can be employed '! -i'linuiiing. 

GovtiiNEssns.—/kii eminent bnglisii physician states, 
that, of the I'emalu inmates of madhouses, the laigest pro¬ 
portion consists uf women wlio ha\e been governesses. 
We should like to have this veiilied ; although we agree 
with the author uf “ England and Anierica,'' when he 
esks, ” \\ hat condition uf life is niore detestablo than 
an English governess ! In England (says he), gover- 
uosses, young, beautiful, wcll-mtbrnied, virtuous, and, 
from the cuiiiiadiclion between their poverty aud their 
iutiinsic iiicrii, peculiarly susceptible,'are generally 
very harshly treated ; imprisoned, set to hard labour, 
cruelly iiiorliiied by the parents aud visitors, worried 
by the children, insulted by the servants ; and all ior 
what I—butlers’ wages.” 'J'he vast number of this te- 
spectable and educated class of teiuales, and tlieir dif- 
faculty iu piocuring comlorlable situations, term indeed 
one of the most remarkable cbaroctenstics of Englisli 
society in the present dayoi • 

A UEHAnKABLetteiKctDEKCK.—When Isaiah Thomas of 
Massachusetts was pnnting Ins Almanack for 1780, one 
uf the boys asked him what he shonlU put o|tiKnite the 
12th of July. Mr. 'Thomas beingeiigageii, replied, *' Any 
thing, any thing.” The boy returned to tue office, and 
set” Ram, hail, and snow.” The countiy was all 
amazement: the day arrived, when iu actually rained, 
hailed, and snowed violently. From that time Thomas's 
Almanack was in great demand. 

A F'niEN'D IN N Esn.—A gentleman ” unacciistomed to 
public speaking" becoming embarrassed, whisporedjWhio;^ 
friend—" Quick, quick! give me a word." ” G^tainly’V' 
replied the other, “ what woid do you wantT' 
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lltrtulrs. 

. ON TUB SENSE OP SIGHT*. 

Mr, Goriloti hna di.4piitpd the truth of (he Berkleian 
theory of vUion, publiHhrd in 1709, and. on account of 
ita inherent rea.aonableness and its agreement with facts 
of sabse,qiient discovery, adopted by all succeeding me¬ 
te physiei nos 

Before, die above era, the whole world believed with 
Mr. Obnion, that the sight, untaught by any other sense 
could enable osto' apprer.iRtc, not only the colours, ana 
visual (“ nngular’’ or “ apparent”) magnitudes, but also 
the precise forms, ahd approximately, the tactniil (leal,' 
magnitudes, of the objects which surround us ; and, on 
this subject, the only dilference between the popular and 
the then ourreiit philosophical creeds, wa.s, that the for 
mer regarded our perceptions as obtained dirertly from 
the objects themselves, while the latter cuiisidcied 
“ images” of them, presented to the mind, as the iinme- 
diste subjects of perception. 

In attempting to maintain the tinth of the received 
doctrine, I think it necessary, in the first pl.ice, to define 
the limits which separate the opinions of Mr. Uordoii 
from those of Bishop Berkeley nnd the cominnu-srnse 
school of Reid, Stewart nnd Brown, whose exposition of 
the theory is the subject of Mr. Gordnirs uttaek ; and, if 
I err in my suteineiit, 1 trust that Mr. Gordon will set 
me light. 

.Mr. Gordon is of opinion that a person of mature age 
' and good imderstnuding, hut blind from his birth, on 
whom sight should be suddenly be.stnwed, without the 
performance of any painful or disturbing operation,—so 
that his eyes might, nfter getting accustomed to the iio- 
pressioii of light, be in all respnrts healthy nud fit fur 
their office,—.would, on their fit si application to use, nnd 
without the assistance of (he .sense of touch, perceive, 
not, as according to the received opinion an uiimeniiing 
assemblage of varionsly onlUiied, coloured and shaded 
spots, apparently situated in the eyes themselves, but an 
orderly nnd intelligible series of signs, from which he 
would at once infer the presence, and nn approximation 
to the true magnitudes and distances, of the external 
objects which they actually represent. 

lu opposition to this hypothesis, we have the striking 
and conclusive evidence aflbrded by the examination of 
Snccessfolly treated cases of congenital cataract, whose 
subjects have all declared that their sight though giving, 
with the assistaned'of cataract glasses, a perfectly dis¬ 
tinct picture of the colonr and visual outline of the ob¬ 
jects before them, afforded them, when nnassisted by 
tanrli,iio ii.rOQuation whatevg^ respecting their distances 
and real magnitudes, and but very imperfect iaformation 
respecUiyt .their (Iriple-dimensioned) Jortns -the most 
faaiiliai^lS^ett, iiach as a chair or a table, not being 
with-e4rHHiity recugniaed without the assistance of the 
hands 

I observe that Mr. Gordon endeavours to nnilir^' the 
appeal to thesJ facts, by assuming that the eye, in all 
such cates is “ diseased.” Bat he gives no grounds for 
this assumption ; and, so far as we know, from the phy¬ 
sical facts of the case, the eye which has been snceess- 
fnlly treated for cataract, and which is assisted in the 
office of refraotioo by a proper artificial lens, affords, 
after becoming aecnstomed to the stimulns of light, — 
defined vUImi of objects; although its possessor 

“j;™’ 
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his utter arquaiiitance, at first, with the meaning of ^ 
mysterious and ever.varying symbols which are preaented 
to his mind by the newly acquired sense, is fof vine time 
obliged to trust to his practised and perfect seli^'of touch. 
Through this alone, with the aid of his acute Narntb hit 
is enabled to interpret the new language of sight! atweh, 
ultimately, from its rapidity and precision, becomen h» 
habitual medium of communication with tbo MiwtUir 
world. 

Mr. Gordon may now ask —“if vision, nnaaawtetlW,' 
touch or by memory, as in the case of a series of AOMlI 
objects placed, at different distances, before tbe 
tisej eye, without (he presence of knoiira Att^Brda^.of 
cuiiiparison, he incapable of communicanMw'j^'n^M 
any knowledge of the dimensions nud ithonlii 

objects ; how comes it that the ' 

lar situation, can enable tlin mind to jotill^a of dim^- 
sioiis and distances of tliosOjsmkaow^ 'ol^fpis?’* My 
answer is, in the words of Or. jilrowp,-.^4SDd in two 
words,— the “ mppjsrbnt fisbungs” are pyceived 
ill the eyes when directed alternately to near and to 
distant objects, and which are truly referred by the 
possessor of praetised sight, to the relative proximity 
and distance of the objects 

Of theseyee/<»y«, Mr. Gordon wholly denies the exit, 
teiice. lie .says:—“ My first objection to Or. Brown’s 
explanation of the maiiiicr in whicbxtbe knoi^dge of 
distance is acquired is, that no bumaOHMilg'if igjVSoioiip 
of feeling, or remembers to have ever'imti visgsl 

sensations” to which he alludes, 'And to kttitik'ha s*^' 
gesting and combining feelings, a s^ip$'n|>lishtiioi^«ftm 
existence of which we are altogcthei4p|idb^4d<>iiS, < ntller 
us originally co-existing with others. Or as sobseqnently 
suggesting them, is to state what appears to me to be 
altogether at variance with rational philosophy.” 

Of their reality, however, any one moy convince him. 
self, by looking, alternately, at the distant objects seen 
through a glass door, distant a font or two from'the’eyes, 
and at the bars of the door itself, or at the streaks and 
flaws in the glass. If his sight be perfect, he will find, 
that while his attention is directed to the distant objects, 
he has not distinct vision of tlio.se in the glass, though 
situated in the same lines of sight; and vice versa;—for 
the success of this experiment, with a shortsighted per¬ 
son, the use of proper spectacles will be necessary. At 
the instant of shitting his attention from the one set of 
objects to the other, he will be conscioos of a distini-i 
sensation in his eyes ; similar, in looking at the near ob¬ 
jects to that which attends a muscular exertiou in any 
other part of the body; and analogous to mnsoolar re¬ 
laxation, ill looking at the distant objects. Dr. Brown 
has injudiciously mixed up this sensation, which is a 
trne measure of distance, with the sensatioo occasioned 
by more or less of the retina being’oceapied by tbe ob¬ 
ject of vision, which sensation is simply a measure of thn 
angles subtended, at the eye, by the vnrions diameters of 
the object, and no measure whatever of thn distances anjfi 
magnitudes of unhnonm objects. 

No doubt is entertained by physiologists, thst tbs' 

“ strain of the eye,” in looking, with one eybj nt a ikrf 
near object,—-which is part* of the feeling in t^estion, 
is ocGasioned by a violent and ptinfnl effort, to inerMie 
the refractive power of tbe eye: but whether the eent of 
this effort be in tbe crystalline, lehs' udeavonriDg tit as¬ 
sume a more nearly spherumilfi^, in tlM strong eiMraat 

^ other part beini W,«ni4«R<H> whleh is n n ss Mona i l bp 
m the axes at totll&nm tp; caierarge at a smaller or 
r ancle, aceordlnc th the gresiMr qr s m a ll er d ls t ano s of 
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ffloirlrv of the r^e pretning, or the delicate eiiiar)'' 
proceeseM eonlracting, the globe laterally, so as to twt&f 
the transparent part,*or cornea, into the tornf of the 
section of u sphere of smaller radius, and to increase its 
distance from the retina,—has been the subject of doabt; 
—Kepler maintaining the last of those hypotheses, Leen- 
wenhoedt, Descartes aini Dr. Yoiiiig the lirst, and .Sir 
Everard Home, friun the accurate micrometrical observa¬ 
tions of Uamsden, the second, which for many reasons is 
tiie most probable. It is impossible to (|iik this part of 
the subject, witlioiil remarhing how espressly aud ad¬ 
mirably, here, as in iiinuraeruble other instances, inuni- 
matC'uature is filled for the convenience and pleasure of 
man and of the inure perfeclly constituted aiiiiiials. The 
loss of one eye greatly impairs tliu power of estimaliug 
distances, by depriving the individiinl of the sensation, 
just referred to, nccasiuned by the coaneryrncy uf axen; 
Sithoiigb, ill conruriiiity with the universal and heuntifiil 
law of cninpeusalion, there can be little doubt tliat in 
such cases tlic sensation occasioned by adaptation of focus 
in the remaining eye becomes, through the greiiter atten¬ 
tion' paid t 0 it, heiglitened ami improved to a degree 
which remedis* in some measure, the iiicoiivenience 
resulting from the loss of its fellow. But were ligb' not 
subjected to the existing laws of rectilinral rniliatioii 
(whether of flying atoms or of mere undiiliilioiis) nnd 
refraction, the compensation here adverted to would not 
happen, and the single eye could interpret the distances 
of lenoion objects onfy, by tlie ineasure of the angles 
which they subtended. 

Of such palpable existence are tlie visual sensations 
now diabelieved by Mr. Oordun, that tli.-y constitute an 
obvious nnd insuperable, tlimigh almost tlie only reiiiniii- 
ilig, Jifficiilty, ill perfecting the illusion atteniptr d in such 
works ns the great panorunia of Eundun, in Mr Horner’s 
Colusseiini, tlie pictures of the Dioriiiiia, gu-. There, the 
perspective both linear and aerial, tlie rliiar osciiro and 
colouring, are all that can be dcsiml. Yet the specta¬ 
tor cannot be deceived in thinking that lie Inoks at 
something more than a painting '['lie third dimension 
is wanting. The tpaceprnetrating power of lii.s eye is 
not called into action He linds lliat, witli lliv same 
focal adjustment and the same eonvrrgenry of Ins eyes, 
he seea^ with equal distinctness, the nearest foregnmiid 
and tlie must distant horixon of the picture ;—and the 
illusion is gone. 

It ia possible that tlie common place nrguineiils wliicli 
1 know now advanced tuny not have the tll'ect of iiidiic- 
iug Mr. faordon to abaiiHon opinions wiiich he appears 
to have held for at least eight years; and it is very proba¬ 
ble that he may discover defects in my slateniciit of 
those arguments, lii this case, 1 hope that he will 
Ittvonr me with a reply, adlieriog as closely as possible 
to tbe subject immediately under discussion, nnd, for the 
imke of clearness, to the terminology of the modern 
Scottish scliool, according to which the active immaterial 
mind is tlie only sentient and percepient; the nets of 
seeing, hearing, smelling, lasting and lunching ure sensa¬ 
tions and perceptions, and are also, with the addition of 
reasoning, willing to, operations of the mind; rolnur, 
figure, sound, taste, smell, feel and weight are sensations 
of the mind, and also, witli the addition of eztensioo (or 
apace) are qualities or properties of mutter suggested to 
the mind by the corresponding sensations. Mr. Gordon’s 
enancialioii of his argument, “The sensations which the 
•ease of sight seem to me to comprehend are colour 
space .find figure,” inclines by far too much to the loose 
phraieMogy of the exploded school of Hnine; which, by 
an anin^tional vagueness of langnnge, by an unphitosu- 
phiool disregard of axioms foimded on comiiioii sense, 
and by ferti^A|i<<npU to build the edifice of mental sci- 
auec witbdi»|||m»indi.spensable siibatructians, has, with 
tbs renHyilM^f die indolent, the ignorant and the in. 
tercetedfid^e ibi|aite harm to its cliaracter, and disser¬ 
vice nniverssl causa of’ philofiqihical know- 

ledge. *W^nst that Mr. Gordon will tsk^my request in 
Mod piHlsend will not by unnecessarily de^sHing from 
we ^^st^Ubed coorentionat terms, glifn tba “antall 


wits” occasion 1 1 ridicule tbe supposed iaconclnsivenras 
of metsohysical argument*. In the same hope, and not 
in the spirit of verbal criticism, 1 shall now take a retro¬ 
spect of his essay, for the auuble purpose of answering 
any argumeuta that may have escaped my observation, 
and of indicating, by Italics, his deviations from the 
received teclinulugy. 

Page 139, coliiuiii 3: “ Every visaal object expresses 
a sensation of colour apace and figure.” 

P. 130, c i; “ Do we not in looking round a room see 
directly tliat it occupies a certain urea or space V” Sav¬ 
ing the words “ directly” and “ space,” no doubt lias 
ever been expressed tliat this question may he answered 
ill the affinnutive; area (augniar, apparent, or superficial 
diiiiension) is the object of purely visual perception, but 
so IS nut space or solid dimension. 

Loc Vit. “ Can we lielieve that no dilfereiice is di¬ 
rectly seen between the small bush aud the large tree 
Tills is not a fair subject lor argument. It fs true that 
a dilfereiice is visually perceptible ; but that ditterence 
consists, lirst iii the ramification aud foliage ; secoadiy, 
in tlie aerial perspective resulting fiom the blue haze 
which softens the tints of the mure distant tree, nnd 
thirdly iii tlie linear perspective, which diiiiiiiishes tbe 
Iraves of the tree and llic asperities uf its bark into in¬ 
distinguishable poults. Abstinct the atinospliericul ef¬ 
fect, and make the shrub,' in all other respects except 
apparent iiiagiiitiide, an exact iiiiiiiatuic of the tree, and 
on Mr. Cordon's hypothesis, no dillereiice vvliatevcr, 
direct cr iiileired, would be perceptible: yet, in truth, 
tilde vvuiibl be a great dilfereiice; that arising from the 
diilereiit cunvergeiicy and focal adjustment of the eyes, 
necessary fur distinct vision ul the two separate ubjects. 

1*. 13U, c. 3: Ur. Brown happens to say that " Light 
winch cuiiiprrheiids all tlie varieties of colour, is the 
cliject, uiid tile only object, of tlie sense wliicli we are 
cuiisideriiigand this is peifectly true, as Mr. Gorduu 
will adiiiii oil a review ul the general subject of optics, 
Mr. Gordon takes the popular view ui liyht, as aii uiide- 
fioud “ souiethiug willioat vvhicli colour, visible space 
and figure could not be set ii.” Dr. Brown tukes the 
scientific view uf it, as (on the etlierial hypothesis} an 
iiiidiii ilioo propugaled on all sides from suine source uf 
light, and reflected and relracted in all possible diiec- 
tioiis by the iiiateiial bodies uu wliicli tbe niidulatiuiia 
impinge. Surely, uu tins view, there can be no inuie 
difliciilty ill cuuceiving tbe variously voluiiied liglits, cur- 
respoiiding to tbe ditfereiit veluciiie, ul uiidiilalioii, Iruiii 
dS3,OUO,OUO,OOU,UUU to 7U7,U0U,UU0,0UU,UUU vibrations 
ill a second, proper to each tint uf tbe visible spectrum, 
as the only object of tbe sense of sight) tbaii iii conceiv¬ 
ing the variously pitched sciiiids cunespuiidiiig to the 
dilfereiit velocities uf vibration, liuin l3tu40,U0U in a 
second, proper to each note of llie audible scale, us the 
only objects of the sense uf hearing. Eroiii' w aut ot due 
attentiuii to the merely physical part of the question, and 
from his nut adhering to any fixed iiuiiieuclatiire, Mr. 
Gordon's iiieaiiing, in tliis part of his essay, is here and 
there rather obscuie. 

E. 131, c. I : “ Wo linve now to examine what the 
author means by calling eolour the original sensation uf 
siyht. It must be remembered, tliat, as used by Dr. 
Brown, colour does not include space or figure. It is 
sumetliing perceived by itself. Now I cannot help 
thiiiliiig, that as an actual sensation, colour, without 
space and figure, is us uniutelligible as light.” The driit 
uf this passage is not quite obvious: but, for argnment’s 
sake, i may ask Mr. Gordon w'ly like every anb- 

ject of Ihuuglit, may nut be cuiisidereu and imagined 
abstractedly. Suppose a person immersed in a mist of 
sufficient density, and with sufficient privation of light, Uv 
render bis own body invisible to him, would he not be 

• Whan twa men are arguing, aud the ta’en disua ken 
what either himsel’ or the t'icUer is speakin’ aboot,—that’s 
joost ine*»pb®®“ics''" Matkems at Homs^K. djpereat autho¬ 
rity fays of oau tribe of the then exisung metaphysicians,— 
“ fls aaveut ce’ qu’ils cherchent—ce qu'Bs n« savant paa,''r- 
LeibnUx- 
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in n (itnatinn, not only to imagine, bot netnnll^ to «ee a 
uaiforin eapanae of (Hark tjrey light, without figore or 
apace,—not arta or siiperfyiet, bot the triple-dimen- 
aioncd spare, (poaaersing length, breadth and thichuss,) 
which spoken of in technical language* If be can see 
this grey ligl)t. raniiol he conceive the possibility of such 
an iilteratiou. uf <he laws of light, as might convert this 
• gren light into red, hlne or any other colour? If so, 
cMunr without figure and (real) apace is" not “ nnintel- 
ligiblr.” If Mr. Gordon have miaiinderstond Dr, Brown’s 
“ space” to in. .m area, he is so far right in bis opinion ; 
for colour caonol be supposed to reside in a niatbemati- 
cal point- 

l^lie above remarks are intended aa an answer to Mr. 
Gordon's “first” objection, p. 131, c. tl. His “second” 
olijectiun, p. 132, c. 1, is baaed upon too limited an in¬ 
terpretation of the phrase “tactual aenaatiun” employed 
bv Dr Bro^n. If, as is supposed by Mr. Gordon, the 
plirase be restricted in its application “to those cases in 
which we look at a bndi held in the hand,” the tactoal 
sensalion roust be a stranger to aii clas.aes of animals, 
eicept man and his q'ladruinanous relatives of the forest. 
Yet the hawk, the bull, the wasp and the tiger will 
spring and sloop with nnerring precision upon their vic¬ 
tims, although they may previously have had no opportu¬ 
nity of ascrrLiiniiig by tiKtual f xperiment the real dimen¬ 
sions, and cannot therefore measure their distance by 
the “apparent” size, of the objects of atlaek. The bird 
and beast are undoubtedly guided by the sensations 
appropriate to the divergency uf light, so oflrn referred 
to above, end by their knowledge of the intervening 
ground and of the surrunnding objects; nod it may be 
conjer-tnred that the insect is similarly enabled to mea¬ 
sure the distance of his murk, by the silualion of the 
individual pair of lenses, nut of all his numerous and 
imiiioveuble eyes, through which he has,yh>' each sweres- 
sine moiuenl, distinct lisioii uf the ohjeet. But when 
the real diiiiensioiis uf the object are known, as in the 
case of the house imagined by Dr. Brown, “apparent” 
size, or the area occupied on the retina hi the image of 
the house, comes in as a luliiable auxiliary to the other 
means of estimating its distance ; and the knowledge 
thus acquired assists ns again, in correcting the estimate 
from his “apparent” and supposed real dimensions, 
which we had formed of oiir distance from the liorseniiin 
approaching the house. Contrary, therefoie, to Mr. 
Gordon's belief, “certain rajs of light” can “suggest 
tactual feelings which we formerly had uf nn object sepa¬ 
rated perhaps miles from touch“ the real object of 
sight IS [variously cohiuied] light;” and the house and 
the horsemen are “seen by us,” because the etherial 
undulations propagated from their surfaces affect onr 
retina:, in such a manner, ns to ennse the sensation of 
divers colours, in a certain arrangement; which the 
mind, thrnngS constant practice, and with the nuinerons 
aids already detailed, almost instantly interprets to sig¬ 
nify the existence, at certain distances, of a honse and a 
horseman:—I say almost, mcaiise although the complex 
process of attention to the various separate criteria of judg¬ 
ment with which the eye is endowed, may appear, and 
in comiitoiilongnage is called, inetantaneoni, it must never- 
thidess occupy a certain portion of time, however short. 

At page 13*2, col. 2. There is acuriaus misapprehen¬ 
sion of Dr. Brown's meaning, when he sais that a piece 
of white paper, looked at throngh a coloured or convex 
gl iss, seems to acquire the colour of the glass, or tu be 
increased in size, though it reaUj/ continues precisely of 
the same colour and dimensions; The plniii meaning is, 
that to the same eye, without the interposition of the ab¬ 
sorbing or refracting medium, the paper would maintain 
the tame appearance, or contiono “ precisely the same 
and it is unnecessary to answer the remarks which have 
arisen out of this miseonceptioD. The argaiueut from 
the atriictare and powers of the microscope cannot be 
answered, without a detail unsnitable in this place; but 
Mr. Gordon will find, on looking into the theory of that 
pnstrnment, his objtetions answered by facts which arc 
mere coroliariss from those above stated. 


. Mr. Gordon’s arguments from the sight and habits of 
infants, |vheii fully stated, answer themselves. is 

the first sense of the infant, that is called into aetitkn, 
and the only sense which is essenlial to the preservatiott 
of its existence. Sight gradually comes into piny, bnt 
is at first quite as deceptive as the sight which has been 
suddenly given to the adnlt blind from birth. The prin¬ 
ciple of cuiiosity seems to be burn Wfilh us; and “the 
desire of handling objects,” as is truly said by Mr. Gor¬ 
don, “is universal among infants.” The infant hae 
learned to associate the joint presence of the coloured 
rays of light, in his eye, and of the objects from which 
they emanate in the hemisphere which is visihle to him. 
Hr is conscious of the pieseiit existence of a variously 
coloured surface, indicative of the existence of sundry 
n.ateriul substances; but of distance, or the third tu- 
mension of that surface, which converts it into space, his 
notions a.e, at first nil; and, Ibr a lime, exireroely im¬ 
perfect. He pushes out his little bauds in a wrong di- 
reclioii, and sometimes beyond the oliject which has 
attracted his sight; and anon will fanej the moon for a 
plaything, and cry hreansr hr cannot have it* How fre¬ 
quently, also, at mature age, is the size and-space-mrse 
auiing power, which Mr. Gordon considers as direct and 
accurate in its conclusions os touch itself misled by the 
state of the interposed iiirdiuni; a short figure, close at 
hand, magnified by mist into a distant giant; and a tall 
man, seen tlirongli four miles of the transparent atmos¬ 
phere of the Andes, dwindled into a dwarf; boih,decep. 
tiona resulting fiom an undue reliance on the uniformity 
uf aerial perspective. This valuable, but not infallible 
or intuitive power, is not an inherent and cognate attri¬ 
bute of sight; but is slowly built up of the various ele- 
niriits rmimerated. Through constant practice, we 
acquire the power, by a successive series of efforts of 
attention to each uf those elements, of estimating size 
and distance with wonderful accuracy, and with a rapi¬ 
dity which baffles direct observation of their sequence, 
and which ha.s therefore caused the denial of their 
existence. 

D. Butter. 

SultanpAr Awad'h, 9th March, 1835. 

Maps ok the RiveksHoouhly, Bhaghuttbb, 

Jellinguee, Ganges and Jumna, prom 

Calcutta to the Himalaya Range, by 

J. B. Tassin. 

This is the neatest, the most complete and the 
most useful work of the kind that has ever been 
published in this City of Palaces. It is strange 
that a publication of this nature should not have 
made its ajipearance half a century ago. It is sure 
to have a large sale and to yield a handsome 
reward to Mr. Tassin for his talent, his enterprise 
and his labour. We should think, that no person 
will now prepare for a long voyage up the country 
without providing himself with a copy, for the 
work, considering the expence and trouble it must 
have required in the getting up of it, is published 
at a moderate price, and its great utility will more 
than repay the cost to the purchaser. It is to be 
had of Messrs. Thacker and Co. for 16 Rupees. 

Cmowringhee Theatre. —We were unable 
to attend the Theatre on Monday last, and we are 
sorry for it, for we have been given to understand 
by those whose opinion is worthy of all credit that 
the performance of the Crtftc was very admirable. 
The part of Puff was so good, it is said, that it 
would be difficult to praise it too much, and Sir 
Fretful Plagiary and Sneer and Dangle were also 
very successful. The Chimney Piece has been pro^ 
nounced a pleasant trifle; and the ^Sea-fight and 
destruction of the Armada were skilfuHv maaagt^ 
and with a very picturesque effect, 'fhe lmuais 
was crowded. 
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THE PRINCE’S GLANCE. 

CCoHcluded from our last.) 

CONSKUUKNCES. 

Beltnontl soon felt the effects of the Prince’s 
Glance. Evcr^ one kept aloof from him. It 
went from ear to ear that matters stood ill with 
him, and that he was in disgrace. Those high in 
office treated him with rudeness; his former friends 
prudently avoided him; and when by chance he 
fell in with one, he was treated with great reserve 
and coldness. His enemies, (for who has not 
enemies ?) showcii their cruel wit at his misfor¬ 
tunes, or ironically pitied him. 

Belmond perceived that things were not as they 
ought to be. He enquired here and there. Peo¬ 
ple shrugged up their shoulders—No one knew 
any thing. Belmond remained tranquil. “ What 
can the matter be ? every one, I cannot hut perceive 
4, treats me as if I were afflicted with the [ilague” 
said he to himself: “ yet 1 have not given offence 
to any one. 1 have to my knowledge done nothing 
wrong. I discharge iny duties with my usual 
punctuality. What can the matter be? Fortu¬ 
nately their friendship is not necessary to my 
happinpss.” 

He said so aloud, but silently he thought 
otherwise. It grieved him more deeiily than he 
was inclined to confess to perceive that he was 
shunned, that he was studiously avoided by 
the circle of hi.s acquaintances. His reception 
amongst them was marked with coldness, his 
visits never returned. Renouncing all compa¬ 
ny he left his house on business only; he lived for 
and with bis family. Blessed with an excellent 
wife, a most amiable daughter, and two very 
promising sons, he felt it the more easy to renounce 
the world, ’llie charming Emma, the pride and 
joy of her parents, seemed to be formed by Heaven 
to bless the noblest man in the world ; yet though 
she had passed her twentieth year no one had 
applied for her beautiful hand. Ehe was ])oor. 
Belmond was known to he in rather needy cir¬ 
cumstances ; his pay was insufficient to defray the 
education of his growing children, he was therefore 
compeUed to edit a journal for which he had not 
great talent and in which he had consequently 
little luck. 

Belmond, not to disturb the serenity reigning in 
his family, concealed his sorrows, his uneasiness; 
not a word escaped him of the sinister omens 
which he saw written on the face of every one he 
met—they could not see the darkening horizon, 
the heavy clouds approaching the zenith. The 
thunder burst all at once on them. One day the 
state Archivar sent for Belmond. lie came. Von 
Kuhn received hipi with marked pride, and with¬ 
out noticing him even by a look he pointed to a 
magazine, asking, " Who has inserted that arti¬ 
cle about the Budget of the country 1” “ X did.” 

Who authorized you to do it ?” 

** There have frequently been similar statements 
in this periodical; and jxm never said a word 
against them.” 

“ A woMagainst them 1 how could I, never read¬ 
ing yoiu mmpery Magazine. But I know that 
your instructions are explicit; without iny permis¬ 
sion you are u4t to comuiunieate to^any one, far 
less to^ublish iXocumcnts of the Archives,” 

" Vanous copies of the financial ^tate of the 
land are ki circulation, there are extrhets from it in 


the Hamburg Zeitung. I did not take those Do¬ 
cuments from the Archives.” 

” All this did not futhorizs you as employ^ 
of the government to give it publicity. Go; you 
will have to answer for this.” ^ 

A few days after Belmond was sumAoned be¬ 
fore the Judicial Court. Ere that day appnred an- • 
other occurrence took place. 'i'he dve read¬ 
ing a foreign newspaper, found sotnejilliisions 
to a correspondence between the late lJUke and 
the minister of one of the great jiowers, and being 
curious to see that correspondence he called for the 
original of it. The state Archivar referred to the 
Register for the original papers, who could not 
produce them though they had been entrusted to 
liis care. 

The following day some Police, Officers entered 
Belmond’s House and ajiprised him that by order 
of his Royal Highnesss the Duke he was under 
arrest in his house. Tiiis said, they proceeded 
without more ceremony to seal bis papers which 
they took to hand to the director of the Police. 
What a tremendous blow to his family ! Belmond 
alone remained quiet;, con.stious of his innocence 
he endeavoured to console them all 

In the formal examination of Bebuond’s pa¬ 
pers which was made in hi.s pre.sence, the requir¬ 
ed correspondence was not found, but the exami¬ 
ners fell upon many documents from the Archives. 
He explained how they came into his house; that 
being confined at home by a severe sickness he had 
reecu'cd permission to take all necessary papers 
that he. might do his duties at home. That the,y 
were not returned he confessed was an omission 
from forgetfulness, to which he pleaded j^ilty and 
asked pardon. His private essa}'s, memoranda, 
and letters were then read to endeavour to find 
out traces, whe.ther he had made use of the above 
mentioned secrat corre.spondence. And indeed 
there were some scattered expressions and allu¬ 
sions in letters addressed to him which looked 
suspicious. There were also found copies of his 
private letters in whicli were some unmeasured 
expressions about the election of the new Presi¬ 
dent by the new Duke, whom he termed in a 
humorous style, a favorite; other articles referred 
to some philanthropic alterations and new institu¬ 
tions made by the new Duke and his Mentor, from 
which he sarcastically promised immense benefit 
to the country at large. Belmond jrepresented 
that these letters whose dates were a sufficient 
proof, were written within the first month of Duke 
Ludwig’s assuming thc^^eins of Government, 
since which time he had repeated reasons to 
change his mind upon those matters, as well as 
every Ixidy rise ; he further represented that those 
paragraphs that now gave umbrage were but super¬ 
ficially expressed opinions t« confidential friends, 
which could witu no better reason be brought to 
bear against him than any verbal expressions. 

But the letters were written. Various para¬ 
graphs were also found that betrayed discontent; 
these were eagerly caught at—they ferved the pur¬ 
pose to condemn poor Belmond. Sentence was 
jironounced against him, as criminal against the 
State and an unfaithful servant of Government. 

When Belmond heard this unjust sentence pro¬ 
nounced against him, he rose, and addressing the 
Court ha said, ” You are determined to find crimes 
against me, and you find them. I confess that 
from forgetfulness a few documents were left in 
my house, which ought to have been returned to 
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the Archives, but did the State receive anv harpi 
from it? I say. No. I confess further th^t in 
confidential expressions ttwards friends, I gave 
the sincere interpretations of my thoughts about 
the changes and alterations made in the state, m 
words as well as in letters. Did any damage foU 
Jow from it. Again I say no! By referring you 
, to giore recent letters to my friends, of which 
copies lie before you; by more public expressions 
in later numbers of my journals, it would be easy 
to convince the most incredulous, that I had since 
totally changed iny opinions, that I have spoken in 
the bignast terms of the very same alterations 
which I too hastily condemned at the beginning. 
Hut of what use would it be? I was at the begin* 
ning of this mock trial, condemned to be found 
guilty. Let me ask the Question if there is any 
one ammigsi you, my judges, who can lay his 
hand on his heart and say, I never committed a 
fault from forgetfulness, I never made use of 
words, spoken in confidence to friends, which 
could not bear to he brought on record; let my 
private letters be opened, nothing to criminate me 
will be found in them,” 

IIs continned to speak s'ometime longer. He 
spoke witli the pride and energy of conscious inno¬ 
cence. His voice, which was scarcely audible in 
the beginning rose in proportion to the indigna¬ 
tion bis sjieech created amongst his conscience- 
stricken juilges and accusers, and was heard in 
8])ite of their loud murrnurings. Not willing to 
hear him any longer the President ordered him to 
he silent and remanded him to jirisou. 

When silence was restored, the old Counsellor 
Von Erlach rose and said in a loud tone of voice: 

“ Is it justice to stop the man’s mouth in the 
middle of his defence? Jupiter seldom uses his 
thunders but when he is in the wrong. 1 say fie 
upon you to doom a man like foul fiends. I protest 
against this iniquitous proceeding. I demand that 
my protest shall be inserted in the Protocol. 1 
wash iny hands in innocence 
They tried in vain to bring the old gentleman to 
a different way of thinking; they warned, they in¬ 
ti eated him in vain; in vain was he threatened 
with the high displeasure of his Royal Highness the 
Duke. ” lam grown grey in the service of the State. 
|Pith one foot in the grave, shall I lend my hand 
in this shameful proceeding? Never. Shall I sink into 
it with such a blot on my character ? No ! Go, 
trouble me rfb longer with your entreaties; if not 
in this world, you will have to answer in the next 
for your iniquitous judgment. His Royal Highness 
will think of me as he pleases. But should he 
approve of this trial, then—let me beg leave to 
think of him as I please.” 

The Duke suffered the law to have its own 
course. He as well as the Baron heai d of every 
proceeding, of Belinond’s imprisonment, as well as 
the sentence pronounced against him. But when 
the disrespectful expressions of old Erlach were 
reported to him he started with surprise. All the 
courtiers around him observed attentively the 
Glance of the ^’rince. “ Are we to ruin Erlach 
also ?” was legible in every countenance. 

Belmond’s hou|^ was now the house of mourn¬ 
ing : the father was wanting. He was confined in 
the state prison, accused of heavy crimes. Not 
®'’®n his wife nor his children were permitted to 
see him ; no one was admitted to visit the poor 
man; though the prohibition was superfluous, for no 
one, except his family, cared to see him. Only a few 


weeks after the calamity his family were in disttwa 
how to carry on the common household etpeoair 
Mrs. ET was under the painful necessity to go 
borrowing; trifles were given by a few, formerly 
intimate friends; many begged to be excused say¬ 
ing that—but why repeat what every one knows? 
She, and every member of the unfortunate family, 
were studiously avoided, as if tSe mark of Cam 
were stamped on their foreheads. When not ob¬ 
served in time, from a distance, people turned hack 
abruptly for fear of becoming contaminated by 
breaihing in the same atmosphere. 

THE JEWELLER. 

_ Duke Ludwig had his likeness taken to be set 
in some doxen of golden boxes with brilliants and 
pearls for the purpose of making presents accord¬ 
ing to Royal usage to ambassadors, messengers of 
good news, authors who ileilicated books to him, 
&c. One autumn evening as Baron Pehlmann 
walked through th> town wrapped in his mantle, 
and passing the house of the Court jeweller he 
had the fancy to enter and see if the ordered boxes 
were in a stale of forwardness. 

The jeweller surprised at the unusual appear¬ 
ance of the President received him in his shop and 
seemed somewhat embarrassed. Thougii the 
boxes were in the adjoitiiiig room yet he did not 
Conduct him there. Under .some pretext however 
he ran into that room, and soon returned with some 
boxes. Whilst the U.iroii ivas looking at them, 
the door of the adjoining room opened, and a 
young lady attempting to conceal the tears trick¬ 
ling from her eyes came out of it; the Baron on 
looking at the fair maiden, turned alternately 
cold and warm, his iie.iiitiful supper companion 
stood before him, the same who on a former occa.sion 
had made such a deep impression on him, and 
whom, in spite of state business, he never could 
forget. 

He silently bowed to her. With downcast eyes, 
vet blushing on recognising a former companion, 
siic hurried through the shop towards the glass 
door entrance. As the jeweller was aliout to open 
the door he remarked to' her : “ You are not well, 
madam !” He had scarcely said these words when 
fainting she sunk in tlie arms of the jeweller who 
brought her to tlie nearest chair, whilst th? Baron, 
With a beating heart, and the jeweller’s wife soon 
attar came running with a glass of cold water. The 
lady on taking a few drojis of it recovered, and 
a few miniiies after said, ” I am quite well now. I 
beg pardon for ha\ i ig occasioned so much trouble.” 
She now rose to depart, nor could she be prevailed 
upon to remain a moment longer. “ Permit me 
to take the privilege of an old acquaintance to 
aceoiniiaiiy you home” said the Baron, who, not- 
withstanding her declining it, Jook her arm to 
conduct her. The various questions which ha 
addressed to her in the way were answered in 
monosyllables; with cold politeness she replied to 
his expression of sorrow at renewing their acquain¬ 
tance, only after such a long time, and in circum¬ 
stances seemingly so distressing to her. But the 
poor girl could scarcely speak in her endeavours 
to suppress her tears. The few words she said 
were scarcely audible. Her voice was that of r 
dying person. She trembled on his arm as if 
walking on her last journey. All oA a sudden 4be 
courtesied and disappeared. 

The President of the Secret Council seemed 'to 
have Ion his senses, he neither could bear nor see; 
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he stood still and dreamed aloud: “ Ho’v very 
beautiful she is! God, what an anj;el!” He at last 
thought of returnfhg to the jeweller to enquire the 
name of the beautiful ladv, and the cause of her 
tears, and m his anxiety to become acquainted with 
that, and so many things else he was desirous to 
know, he ran himself almost out of breath in a 
quite different direction from the street the jeweller 
lived in. He had nothing better to do nowihan to 
correct his mistake and to turn on his heel. By 
way of excusing himself for his own folly he 
thought: “ To be sure 1 am a fool, but then, 
how beautiful she is, how surpassingly handsome ! 
Angel, why dost thou despise me }” In half an 
hour he was with his Jeweller, who conducted him 
immediately into the room in which the jewel 
boxes were placed. 

The name of the angel was Emma Delraond. 
But only after returning several times to the qiies. 
tion did he succeed in drawing from the jeweller 
the cause of her tears. The young lady with¬ 
out the knowledge of her mother, of her whom 
grief had thrown on a sick bed, had sold to him a 
string of pearls witli diamonds, the sole inheritance 
of an aunt, that she miglit be enabled to go on with 
the necessary household expences. She had re¬ 
lated, under frequent interruptions of sobs and 
tear8,»how her poor innocent father reduced by 
hard and long labour to a very delicate state of 
health was now incarcerated in the state prison, 
and that compelled by dire want she came to en¬ 
treat him to become tne purchaser of the only relic 
of her dear departed aunt. That he, the Jewel¬ 
ler, had purchased accordingly the precious pearls 
yet giving her the promise that he would return 
them for the same sum any time within a twelve- 

month, and that.” 

“Send the pearls hack to her immediately, 

I say: within one hour you shall have tlie sum 
in your hands. Don’t forget, let it be sent im¬ 
mediately I” cried the Baron whilst he left the 
ieweller’s shop throwing the door violently behind 
nim. 

It was dark already when the jeweller returned 
the pearls into the hands of the astonished Em¬ 
ma. She was reluctant to receive them back. ' 
“ Oh as to that, do take them, you must take them” 
replied the jeweller with visible anxiety : “ I have I 
the roost positive orders to return them into your | 
hands; the sum 1 paid you has already been returned j 
to me.” “ Do not mock me, I am unfortunate I 
enough” cried Emma Belmond. The tender heart- ■ 
ed jeweller of whom it could not be said that I 
rilence was one of his cardinal virtues confessed all 
he knew. Emma turned scarlet. 'I’he jeweller laid ‘ 
the pearls on the table and departed. 

His departure was quite apropos, as poor Emma ! 
much wished to be alone. There she remained for ^ 
half an hour insensible, dreaming, folding and ' 
wringing her hands, and sobbing sometimes aloud. 
The President of the Secret Council was not 


The President of the Secret Council was not 
personally known to her, as she lived very retired. 
When she was at the jeweller’s, crying for the 
loss of her sold pearls, the jeweller had rushed 
into the room hurriedly saying, “Dry your tears 
my dear madam. His Excellency the President of 
the Secret Council will be here this instant, in fact 
he is here.” At which poor Emma felt much alarm¬ 
ed, for since tijja foil of her poor father ske thought 
she had much reason to be afraid of this great Ex- 
cellency. She suddenly rose and left the room. 
But when passing through the Magasine, she be- 


young man, the same with whom 
she hfd supped the year before in a tavem—the 
same of whom she had^ often dreamed, awake or 
asleep- the same who iiad been so respectful, so 
amiable, so singularly obliging in his ways—with 
whom her heart and imagination were so frequent¬ 
ly occupied with so much secret pleasure—though 
in hersolitory meditations she had so often wished? 
hoped, and prayed to meet him again s yet seeinir 
him so unexpectedly, so suddenly before her 
under the name of the personal enemy, as she 
thought, of her unfortunate father, the poor 
drooping girl totally lost her presence of mind; 
and had fainted away. Reconducted home by him 
she could scarcely believe what had passed. But 
now seeing the iiearls which she had made up her 
mind u®ver to see again, she could no Iqnger doubt 
It. She took thern out of their elegant box, 
pressed therii sobbing to her heart and silently 
repeated, “ I have them then again, and now twice 
dear to me!” 

THE TUTELARY ANGEL. 

Emma in the plenitude^ of confidence, of the 
kindness of her powerful secret friend, had re- 
solved to seize the offered opportunity of his m. 
tercession to crave the Duke’s pardon in favo - of 
her old father. “My father is saved !” exclaimed 
Emma as she came running with tears of joy in 
her eyes, and stood before the bed on whi4 her 
mother lay sick lieing overpowered by the family 
^laraity: My father is saved. I’ll write to the 
President,—Oh he is so very, very kind J” In 
. her hurry to explain she had ail at once related 
incoherently the adventure, and her first acquain- 
tance with the Baron: the poor girl’s heart was 
too full, m describing the Baron’s character, his 

figure from head to foot,-it ^as not the 

picture of a man, it was that of a god. 

We believe readily what is ardently wished 
f<w, hence this relation had the most benefieW 
effect on the sick mother; hope swelled her bosom. 
Mrs. Belmond seized with enthusiastic belief and 
confidence that Fehlmann would and could give 
his help to restore the father, was enabled to leave 
her bed on the following day. Emma was busy 
the whole day m composing a letter to His Excel. 

I lency the President of the Secret Council, Barou 
j Von rehlmann; but not succeeding in pleasing her 
own mind she tore up the copies as soon as written. 

1 he entreaties of mercy for her fathenwere always 
blended with some tenderness of the heart, which 
to be sure was quite out of place. Yet some- 
intriWuced of thankfulness, 
should It be on account of the pearls only. But 
the difficulty to find words expressing her in¬ 
most gratitude, without conveying the most distant 
meaning of tenderness, was by no means an easy 
task. Mamma too at 'ast began to write letters; 
hut Emma found these too cold and formal. “ How 
can a stranger’s heart be warmSd to commisserate 
pd assist us in our misfortunes, when our cries for 
justice and raerejr are expressed so coolly, when 
they convey nothing of the warmth* of the heart 
exclaimed Emma. 

They composed and wrote tUl it became dark, 
and no letter was finished yet^ At last mother 
and daughter agreed that each should try their 
best, they then should unite both letters into one 
taking the best part of each, thus the chilliness 
of the one would be tempered by tiie glow of the 
other. 
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Thef had scarcely be((un this pious labhr, 
when they were interrupted by the aervanttinaid 
enterioif to announce snigiebody. This some¬ 
body covered with a Iona; mantle stepped in short¬ 
ly after, and the usual ceremonies l)ein*f over, he 
said he came by order of His Royal Highness, to 
request both mother and dau'^hter, to be no longer 
iflarmed about the fate of Mr. Bdmond. 

* hlTs. B. overpowered by the sudden turn of for¬ 
tune, was ready to embrace the messenger. Em¬ 
ma speechless from joy nearly fell at his feet, 
but afraid to breathe for fear of losing one word 
she stood still with folded hands, her arms extended 
over her head, her face glowing, whilst from her 
upturned eyes the tears of gratitude trickled down 
her cheeks. 

“ However, the criminal suit against Mr. B. 
cannot be forcibly interrupted” continued the 
messenger, “ but let it end how it may. His High 
ness will take Mr. B. and his family under his 
paternal care. I hope this assurance may serve to 
tranquillize your minds and banish every kind of 
fear.” 

“ Ob how good is mur Lord Duke! may God 
reward him for iti I will not Attempt to thank you! 
Permit me to run with this happy news to my 
unfortunate husband, it will not only console but 
revive the old man!” 

“ He is already informed of all and is now in 
a very cheerful humour. True, that for a abort 
time you must renounce the pleasure of possessing 
or even of seeing him; but it lies greatly in your 
power to accelerate bis freedom.” 

“ In our power ? O say, for God’s sake ! by 
what means ?” said both at the .same time, ex¬ 
tending their arms towards him. 

“ To be silent towards every one, about the in¬ 
tentions of His Highness and not to meiittun that 
I have been here to bring you the welcome news.” 

” We shall mention your name to none lint the 
Almighty God in our fervent prayers to him. But 
what is your name, if you please ?” asked Mrs. B. 

“ Mother, it is the benefactor to whom we were 

writing even now.” 

• ••••• 

The Baron accepted of their invitation to stay, 
the more readily as he felt that to listen to their 
sutFerings, to hear their assurances of gratitude, 
would lighten their oppressed hearts ; lie stopped 
the more willingly, being made certain that they 
should remain alone the whole evening. 

“ For some time past men have avoided us as if . 
we were afflicted with a contagious malady” oh- { 
served Mrs. B “ even those whom we had con- < 
sidered as intimate friends, have found out our ! 
house no longer." 

“ Accept of me then as your friend in need,” 
replied the Baron, and permit me until your 
natural protector is restored to you, to oiler 
myself in his stead, and as such I lieg you will 
consider me.” 

The Baron did not intend to delay longer than 
was necessary to deliver the Duke’s message, hut 
the few minute#which were to have served that 
purpose embraced the whole evening. How noble 
was the mother, how angelic the daughter ! 

After Fehlmann’l departure mother an>- daugh¬ 
ter with a common impulse rushed into each 
other’s arms. " Oh God ! he is saved,” exclaimed 
they. Till late at night they occupied themselves 
about the tutelary angel, it was not taken amiss 
when the tutelaiy angel took the trouble to make 


his appearance on many subsequent days to ea« 
quire atg>ut the wants and desiies of the ^amilyv- 

THS SENTSNCK. 

" You were in the right Fehlmann!” exclaim¬ 
ed the indignant Duke casting the Judicial acts 
about Belmond (which he held m J^is Ifands) away 
from liim: “ Princes are not half so much inclined 
to be despots as their subjects to be slaves 1 What 
shameful olficiousness! Then a mere glance of my 
eye is sufficient to put an end to their sense of 
justice and right. These wretched men in the hope 
of pleasing me are ever ready to trample under their 
feet the laws and rights of the citizen. Nei¬ 
ther life, honor, nor freedom are safe. Well, my 
dear F -ulmann, I understand it now, slaves can 
never be friends, nor can Princes have any, save 
perhaps amongst themselves. Do you then re- 
ra,iin my faithful friend, never conceal the truth 
fro n ms, wipe away any delusion from giy eyes, 
else I am lost!” The Duke and the'flhron embrac-^ 
ed each other and renewed their mutual as¬ 
surances of eternal friendship. 

“ My dear friend” continued the Duke : “ is it 
not shameful to discharge poor Belmond from his 
situation, to banish him out of the Dukedom, and 
to confiscate the little property the old man,may 
possess, all on account of a trifling fault of 
forgetfulness, a few words uttered, many years 
ago, anri in confidence to what be thought a 
friend, for the puliiication of a few accounts in the 
hands of the public, the promulgation of which 

w.is made criminal only by an ex jiost facto law- 

'I'he circumstance that the secret correspondence 
was found amongst the papers of my predecessor in 
office who took them into his house without in- 
fcirining the Registrar of it, did not go to justify 
the much injured Belmond. They made it a crime 
in him that either he iniust have known of, and 
concealed it, or that lie had iheen ignorant of 
what it was his duty as Registrar to know. He 
was to be a sinner in either case.” After a few strides 
he stop[i?d again and continued : '* tlie noble be¬ 
haviour of Von Erlach shall be made known at 
tin* public cx|>ence. But the case is now coming 
licfore tile highest tribunal; let us patiently wait 
the sentence and then only let us act. 

The sentence of the highest Tribunal was pro¬ 
nounced m favor of Belmond. The Duke received 
it with joy. He .sent immediately fur the President 
and said: “ Well Fciilmanti thou seest, innocence 
has triumphed at Inst!” 

“ Because,” replied the Baron, “ the high tri¬ 
bunal was informed how incenseil thou wast, my 
noble Prince, at the shameful violation of the law 
by the Court. Hadst thou been able to restrain 
thy feelings longer, I fear Belmond would have 
been found guilty by that Tribunal {oo. 

“ I cashier the whole court, I form a new one, 
at the head of which I will place the noble, frank, 
and just Von Erlach. I cashier the state Archivar 
Kuhn, and put the honorably acquitted Belmond 
in bis place. To put however this faithful man 
in his right place is but a duty I owe to the state. 
But we oflfer a different remuneration to poor Uel- 
mond ; we made him the sacrifice of our experi¬ 
ment. I have learned much indeed by this trial; 

I have learned that we princes, are rather to be 
pitied than envied; by our peculiar isituatioa we 
are rendered totally unfit to know either ourselves 
or those by whom we are surrounded; that we 
occasion frequently by a forward uninteutional 
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iudirinent, with the glance of the eye, more mie- 
chiM than we can (]p good with our best intention 
and ability; that amongst fifty men there is scarcely 
one great enough to prefer truth and justice to 
every other consideration. For all this knowledge 
I am under obligation to Bclmond; I to 

thank him'alsa&atthou, Fehlmann. h^ast now 
become to roe infinitely more estimable th^n ever. 
Let US consider how we can reward him. 


CONSSaUENCES. 

It was a thunderbolt to many, but especially 
to the Judges of the Court, and parucularly M. 
Von Kuhn, when they heard of the sentence of the 
hiah tribunal together with the resolutions of the 
Duke, and that the President by order of his Roya 
Highness went in person to wait on the imprisoned 
^Belmond to declare him free and innocent, informed 
him of his preferment in office and increase of 
pay, then ^atli* took Belmond with him into his 
own carriage to reconduct him in triumph to his 
own family; they heard subsequently fnft ^he 
state Archivar Von Belmond and his laniily had 
dined with his Royal Highness who distinguished 
him with marked attention, and before rising drank 
the hqplth of the landlord and host, the state Ar¬ 
chivar Von Belrapnd. 

The friends of Belmond’s family thronged now 
asain to that house abandoned .so short a time 
before The one asserted on his honor that just 
while the trial lasted he was absent from town, 
another lamented he had been sick, a third assur¬ 
ed him in confidence in what pecuniary difficulties 
he had been involved, that he was even ashamed to 
show his face to his best friends, a toui tli swore 
that he had been so much overloaded with busi¬ 
ness &c. The former admirers of Bmina again 
made their appearance. Invitations to dinner and 
balls, cards, to club parties, private concerts, 
dejeuners a la fourchette, &c. Ac. poured in a 
deluge from all sides. 

Lady Von Belmond expressed an intention of re- 
fusing every invitation. “ Not so, my dear, ob¬ 
served her husband. “ Do not make yourself a 
recluse on account of the weakness of man. Love 
all mankind as before, but trust only a very few. lo 
be happy in this world it is often necessary to de¬ 
ceive ourselves. Let us think better of mankind 
than they deserve, but let us act as if they vyere 
worse. It is a greater misfortune to apprehend an 
earthquake all your life tune, than at once to be 
swallowed up by one. It is better to be deceived 
once in our lives than to remain in constant tear 
of being so. Let us do all for the love of mail, 
but let us expect nothing from their friendship. 

HVHAN JUDGMENT. 

In the town as well as in the country the 
Duke’s zeal for justice in rewarding Belmond 
was highly praised, though no one knew the 
roncawnatw** events except the Baron; what¬ 
ever the Duke did can scarcely be called genero- 
•itv: it was mere obligation to wipe away a deed 
Shich bordered on cruelty. For without the 
Prince’s glance and hie expressions Belmond 
would neWr have so much as been accused of “y 
crime. But sthie is the way of mankind. They 
p^ee, they deify the acts of the great, they con- 
Semn them without knowing, or even enquiring 
into the secret, motivea that piwmpt them to act so. 


Wanting the 'ability to write a Romance, we 
shall (^raw this matter of fact story to a conclu- 

sion. • ,r w t. 

At the return of spring Baron Von Fehlmann 
visited Belmond’s family in their princely villa. 
One fine evening as the Baron with Emma on his 
arm, was walking in the gardens, after some 
turn of conversation Emma hid her face in the 
bosom of the Baron confessing her love. 'The 
happy couple 1 the benedictions of the parent fol¬ 
lowed of course. The Duke took the dowry of 
his friend on himself. 

When now the president of the secref council 
Baron Von Fehlmann drove in his chaise through 
the town, seated at the side of his charming 
wife, the people in their way gazing at them said, 
shaking their heads agreeably to an qld custom. 
“ She is handsome, to be sure, very handsome, 
that cannot be denied! Weil, well, the connection is 
clear ! Our Duke loves the Baron, the Baron loves 
Miss Belmond, thence it was necessary that the 
Registrar should be found innocent by hook or by 
crook, therefore the court was cashiered, therefore 
was the unfortunate state Aj"eliivar Von Kuhn dis¬ 
missed from all einpWymeiits and thence has Bel¬ 
mond been overheaped with offices, titles, a 
villa, wealth, &c. It is not necessary to havi^ 
invented gunpowder to see into all that. 

Heaven send us also such a son-in-law 1 Oifr 
Duke is a very good gentleman indeed, but we^, 
very weak I He does not see what is doing 
about him. We see it plain enough, God knows ! 
though from a distance only; but the good roan ig 
dazzled, he cannot sec with bis eyes open. Such 
are the great.” 

Duke Ludwig was now blamed in town and 
country, for weakness, short-sightedness and cruelty 
towards those fallen into disgrace through the triu. 
of Belmond. He was blamed with as much in< 
justice as he was deified before. Baron Fehlmann 
hearing of all these observations did not fail to 
inform the Duke of them. 

The Duke replied smiling : “ then I see it is as 
difficult for a Prince to know those that surround 
him as for a nation to judge rightly of their 
Prince. It is next to impossible. How many mis¬ 
understandings, political errors, confusions, and 
sufi'erings of the Prince and people originate 
from this cause alone. 


SONNET. 

FAIItlFS. 

O never inoie to charm our moital eyne 
Will fairies gairHoU play in moonlight mirth. 
Unless Imagination gives them birth, 

No Klvin sports will e’er again be seen. 

Nor faery roundels gladden all the scene ; 

Nor magic Music e’er be heanl on earth, 

Nor tiicksy sprites e’er dance upin the hearth 
Clad in their airy mantles of grass-green. 

Come balmy Sleep and lock ma in thine arms, 
'^Sweeten my slumbers with a fairy dream, 

Show me their gambols till my rapt heart warms 
To sing the sports of faery land—a theme 
Worthy a stronger and a nobler lyre. 

Though in their praises mine can never tiro. » 
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THE DUEL OF THREE, 

A nEAt. IN'ClOtVl^; 

In crossing over one of tliose elevated ridges which in 
'Jamaica lorm a natural boundary to many of the paiishcs 
in roe interior, X was surprised to observe, lying upon a 
small level spot at the very summit of the pass, several 
large beainsof wood, heavily clamped with iron, as if in. 
tended for some laige structure. 

■■ And what would yournisdom guess these were brought 
here lorr’ asked my trieud, observing uiy lookr of curiosi* 
ty. 1 protessed my inability to form any probable conjec¬ 
ture. 

“ They are the remains of a gibbet,' he said, “ on wliicli 
several imfortunate negroes were executed some veais 
Ago (18'JS,A think, he mentioned), for an attempted in* 
Stttrecliun in the island.” 

i think I have heard something of that affair,'’ 1 r«. 
marked, " and, like others, wondeied at the inconsistent y 
ot the statements on the subject." 

My friend proceeded to nairate many circumstances con¬ 
nected with the baffled conspiracy, cuiiously illustrative 
of the negro character, as taken down from the Hying lips 
of the unfortunate victim^. Une of their preliininai y rites 
at their secret meetings consistod in placing on the table 
thice bottles, one of brandy, another ol rum. and a third of 
gin or whisky. 'I'he two former weie then mingled toge- 
therin a bowl, and solemnly drunk by the assembled con¬ 
spirators. as indicating the fidelity of the various coloured 
classes of the island to each other; while the uncoloured 
liquor was pouied out upon the ground, as expressive 
of their sanguiiiaiy purpose towaids the white population. 

My Iriend also mentioned a curious incident which lie 
witnessed at the execution of the negroes (where, as a 
miliiia officer, he was obliged to attend), which was order¬ 
ed to take place at the above-mentioned spot, in order to 
strike terror into the disaffected slaves of the distnet. Une 
of the conspirators, who had been particularly active in 
gaining over proselytes to the cause, was sentenced to be 
decapitated after being hanged, and his head directed to be 

J ilaced on the top of a long pole or beam, so as to be seen 
or a great distance around. When the executioner was 
prepaiing to fulfil the latter part of the sentence, the bro¬ 
ther of the dead man came forward and solicited permission 
to cut off his relative’s head. The old native Africans inthe 
colonies cherish a belief that after death their souls and 
bodies are transferred to their native climes, where they 
are again united; and this re-union, it was siip^wsed, 
would be prevented by the dismemberment of the lifeless 
corpse by any other hands than those of a near kinsman. 
The singular and revolting request was judiciously coiii- 
plieil with by the authorities, which gave great satisfaction 
totbe countiymen of the deceased, and the bloody head 
was fixed upon its elevated pedestal. " There it grinned,” 
continued my informant,” for many a long day, to the 
horror of every one that passed the place; and glad were 
we all when ft vvas found expedient to remove it A wild 
desperado, an Irish overseer, named Lacy, in returning at 
night from one of his drunken frolics in Kingston, cliinbeil 
up the pole and placed a tobacco pipe in the mouth of the 
dead man, where it was discovered next day, to the amuse¬ 
ment no douht of some, but to the ilecp resentment of the 
negroes, in Older to pacify whom, it was pidged piudent 
to surrender the loathsome object to the fnunds of its lor- 
mer owner.’’ 

It happened several months after the period of the 
above converaation, that having occasion to travel towaids 
the northern part of the island, 1 was overtaken by a 
thunder-storm, late in the aiternoon, in passing through 
the parish of St ——. I was much annoyed at the circum¬ 
stance for several reasons. In those districts where the 
properties are laKe, and the owners reside personally upon 
them with their families, the society is generally respecta¬ 
ble, and often highly polished and agreeable. But among 
the mountains, where the plantations are poor amj. small, 
many of them scarce sumcient to defray the expense of 
management, ami are under the charge of overseers with 
paltry salaries, the company one meets with is certainly 
Bot of the most faMinating description. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, considering tnat a great proportion of these 
overseers are (or at least then were) individuals sent out 
to the colony by their friends, less for the purfiose 


of securing-the former a livelihood, than for ridding the 
latter of their presence, as beigg found altogether in- 
corrigiWe at home. Jbe properties in the parish of St——• 
were almost entirely[ in the management of five or six indi¬ 
viduals of this description, whom 1 had often beard of as 
notorious for their reckless and intemperate habits. From 
one year’s end to the other they were never separate, shift¬ 
ing id a body alternately to each other’s hdtises in succes¬ 
sion, wliere they resided for perhaps #weekat a time, and 
thus keeping up a continual round of riot and dissipation. 
It may seem somewhat strange, but it isia fact, that, with 
certain constilutiuns, drinking may bo mdiilged in with 
impunity in tlie tropics, to an extent which would soon 
prove laidl to the inhabitants of cooler climates j and the 
writer can only account for this by supposing that the con¬ 
tinual perspiration carries off the pernicious qualities of 
the liquor, and preserves the body from being fevered by 
the large doses of stimulant fluid poured into it If such 
a snlvp ".t, for lustance, can prove at all interesting to any 
but medical men, the following detail of the daily regimen 
of such individuals as we are now speaking about^ may 
seem not a little cui ious:—Rising pei haps between six and 
seven in the morning, a dram (technically called "the 
doctor'’), consisting either of rum and milk os brandy and 
bitters, is found requisite to correct the nervous effects 
the previous nights orgies. About eight, breakfast, by 
way of form, i-, served; after which, a period of sickly 
lounging anil loiteringensues. Between ten and eleven 
(sometimes earlier), a large jar of lime sheihet, with rum 
and rummer glasses, is placed on the sideboard, and the 
” business ot the day ’ may then be said to commence, 
each compounding his tipple of what strength lie thinks 
proper. Hall a pint, or so, of rum—ticry, noxidhs stuff, 
fresh from the still—will thus probably he swallowed by 
each before the hour of second breakfast. This meal is served 
about noon ; it consists generally of some tasty stew, 
fiy, or curry, well spiced, and is washed down with a lew 
long drinks of rum anil water. The spirits anil strength of 
the bacchanals now begin to revive, and matches at quoits, 
backgannnon, file, (with occasional applications to the 
cteinal rum anil water), serve to kilt the time to the 
diimei hour. This is usually about four o’clock, after 
which the party set in to ” serious drinking’’ (still nothing 
but cold rum and water) tor the evening. Such a tiling 
as tea or coffee is never thought of, and they stagger on, 
or are dragged off, probably about ten or eleven o’clock, 
to then respectable kennels. Sucb is tlie sort of life many 
of the-e men ledd fora quarter of a century perhaps, with¬ 
out ever having a lieadaclief except a rum amt water one) : 
while the sober and absleiniou-, it may lie, perish around 
them in dozens. But 1 am digre.ssing from my story. 

1 was very unwilling, as I have said, to seek the hospita¬ 
lity of any ul the indivliluaK 1 have been describing, but 
necessity is an imperative reasuner, and 1 thaiikm my 
stars when I found myself within a gunsliut of what we. 
call in Scotland biggit land, |us( as the storm hutst over 
my head. As I cantered up tu the door, 1 was apprised, 
liy the sliimts and laughter that proceeded from within, 
that I had come at the very hour when they were engaged 
111 their afternoon's meal. I vvasof rourse received with 
that frank hospitality which is one of the ilistingUMhing 
characteristics of the colonists, and wag in a trice quite 
at home among the jovial crew. There were six of the 
party, lH!.sides myself; flveofthem were of the fraternal 
band of overseers, consisting of three Scotsmen, an Eng¬ 
lishman, and an Irishman ; the last being no other, as 
I soon discovered, than the individual who had struck 
the tobacco pipe into the jaws of the decapitated negro. 
The sixtii person was a stranger like myself, a refugee 
from the storm, whom lhad metwitifonce or twice previ- 
ouslyat Kingston, and who seemed a respectable intelli¬ 
gent man. 1 was glad to recognise any decent sort of 
individual under the circumstances, and the satisfaction,, 
1 could easily perceive, was mutual. The overseers were 
tolerably sober, but looked very like men detennined to 
he otherwise as expeditiously as possible. Not a morsel. 
passed down their gullets without its due modicum of grog;. 
and two young negroes, with Kilmarnock cowls and dirty 
tattered Oanaburgh shirts, did little else, indeed, than , 
replenish the tumblers duriog dinner—and hard enough 
woik it was. When the meal was over, the table and' 
diinking materials (still rum and waterj^were remoyed to 
. the portico, that we might enjoy the coolness which the 
rain had produced in the atmosphere, and the party settled 
themselves down with that air of solid sa^faction which men 
put on when about to commence some infinitely agreeable 
pastime. It is needless to nairate in detaft the progtew of 
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tis« nisitt'p debauchery; suffice it to »ay, that never either 
Worsor since was it my lot to meet with such a set of 
thorough-paced repioba&. Conversation there wa none, 
their talk being a more compound of profanity and nbudry: 
and I could not help internally remarking, aa 1 recollected 
the humane efforts making to Christianise the unfortunate 
slaves, that a still stronger necessity existed, first ofaH, to 
Christianise thokj who bad the temporal chargeof them. 
One circumstance Aruck me particularly : 1 had been 
ill many distant quarters of the world helore, but 1 had ever 
/ound the amor patrite of Britons burn tho wanner the 
larther they were removed from their native shores, and 
the presence of a recently emigrated countryman to revive 
all the enthusiasm and fond reminiscences of bygone years. 
But these men seemed to have undergone as thorough an 
expatriation in soul as they had dune in person, if they 
alluded to theiruative country at all, it was only to abuse 
it foi a pool, surved, beggarly place, from wbich they 
were ihanklul of having escaped; and they seemed to have 
u little regard for the future as the past. Their whole 
thoughts were centered in thepreisiit, and that present had 
but one subject of thought—pm and water. For myself, 
seeing the necessity of remaining where 1 was all night, 1 
determined to keep myself, at least, in a fitting condition 
for departing from this den of drunkenness by peep ot ilawu. 
The other strao^r seemed similarly disposed; and in truth, 
the nauseous drink placed before us would have been of 
itselfa sufficient preventive to excess. But our abstemi¬ 
ousness proved no check to the hilarity of our companion*. 
On the contrary, our presence only furnished excuses for 
more than usual intemperance. Speeches were attempted 
in compliment to us, which ended in soogs; and songs again 
were begbn, which terminated in speeches. Bets were laid, 
never to be decided; and challenges given and accepted, 
never to be more thought of. Whatsurprised me especially, 
was, that, wiihone exception, the liquor theyswilled, instead 
of stupifying, only sarvra to rouse them to a madder state 
of frenzy. The exception was the Englishman, appositely 
named Mr. Bull, who, as the revel proceeded, began to 
exhibit evident symptoms of giving ivajr; and ultimately, 
notwithstanding all his efforts to stand it out longer, slipped 
off to bed, consoling himself doubtless with the rcfleciiuii, 
that, when a man fighb as long as he can, it is no disgrace 
to retreat. It was some time before his absence was ob- 
servtriby his companion*; but when they did become 
aware of bis defection, a shout of drunken execration w,is 
raised, as if the fugitive had committed one of the most 

uofiiendly an,d dishonourable artions in the world, audit 

was unanimously resolved that he should turn out again. 
They accordingly proceeded in a body to his room, hut Mr. 
Bull had had recollection enough to bolt and secure him- 
•elf against all intrusion, and resolutely remained deaf, as 
Well to the thundering applications of feet, haiiils and 
Iticka at the door as to tlic contemptuous and derisive 
apithets with which they tried to shame him back to his 
duty.” Finding their efforts vain, some of them next 
proceed to the window ; but here, also, they wee foiled, 
hr the casement was filled witlijealousies, instead of panes 
ofglass, so as to exclude every thing above a couple of 
ioebasin calibre. In three proceedings the Irishman was 
particularly active, and the variety of expedients he sug¬ 
gested for “ unearthing the cockney,” fully sustained the 
character of his country for fertility of invention in matters 
•f/uii. One of his propreals, I recollect, was to rig out 
cur host’s fishing-rod with a dozen or so of hooks at the end 
ot it. and, by inserting the apparatus betwixt the jealousies, 
to pull forth the culprit from Ills lair, like a mullet out ot 
tniUdam; but as the owner did not chose to risk his 
tackle forsuch a purpose, the Irishman instantly hit upen 
another method of reducin; the Englishman as nearly as 
possible to the condition of a fish, lie instantly procured 
from our host a large squirt, which lie charged from the 
Muddy pool before the door. Then introducing the pipe 
through the jealousies of the Englishman’s chamber, he 
discharged the whole contents upon the person of the re- 
cuMnt. The dose did not require to be repeated. There 
tan scarcely be a more furious animal than a man unex¬ 
pectedly rwsad from the balmy regions of Morpheus, by 
•n appiicctEhl ef tliis sort; and, accordingly, in a few 
iecoi^Mr. Bull bunt into the room where we were sitting, 
foaittiht With rage and rum, and utteringimprecatiaaa, on all 
and sundry, his trousers drawn on the wrong side foremost, 
and hit shirt drippibg like a dishclout witivthe roiiddy bath 
he h^ undergone. His appearance drew forth a shout of 
laughterfrom his persecutors; but the John Bull spirit 
was Wrly rousad within him, and, advancing upon the 
Irishman, who stood fiourisbing bis instrument in all the 


triumph of success he let fiy at him with an energy that 
laid the latter length-ways on the floor. No way abashed 
at his prostration, Pat started np and fiew at his opponent 
like a lion, but (bey were seized and held back by their 
compaiiiuiis, who seemed to consider the scene as some* 
what derogatory before strangers, and insisted that they 
should setUe their dispute ” like gentlemea.”* The pro* 
posal was eagerly agreed to by the combatants, who both 
in a breath, moreover, insisted that it should be decided 
instautly ou the spot. Beginuing now to be afraid of ^e* 
ing murder committed betore our eyes, the other stranger 
aud myself attempted to allay the threatened storm, and to 
dissuade the parties from comiug to mortal arbitrament 
that night at least; leeling the probability that, after a 
few hours’ sleep, not one of them would recollect aqy thing 
at all about the inatur. Bat our interference seemed only 
to hasten the catastrophe, by reminding tlie party of the 
presence ol stiaiigers, and the duly lacumbeiit on them of 
showing tliemselve* to he gentUmen, The seuseol iinpor* 
Unce, indeed, which llluy derived from this consideration, 
seemed to have the effect of reducing them all to n state 
ul drunken subiiety ; and they strutted to and fro, aod 
talked as big about “ insult," “ wounded honour, ’ “ satis- 
Uviion,” aud so forth as it they bad belonged to the im> 
penal guard of Fredeiick V li. 1 was beginning to think 
ol oideriug iny servant to get out our mules, late as it was, 
when a ctiauce ol tinnutdiaie uqschief at least being averted 
seemed tu pieseiit itsell, by the discovery that our host had 
00 pistols 111 tliu house fat tor use., But my hope.* were 
soon dissipated by one of llifi fnendt suggesting that luus- 
ket. and lanterns, with a lair distance, lu k’auk.-e lasliion, 
was an equally lionouiable mode ol settling such n, liters 
—and tu iny liorror the proposal was at ouee adopted una¬ 
nimously ! I'ne iiiussets were brought and found “ lit for 
service." But a second diiliculty occurred. No balls 
were tu be bad, uor a mould to cost any in. 1 agaiu enter. 
Uined hope* that this waot would put a stop to further 
proceedings that night; but I was uever iiioie mistaken 
111 my lile. “ You have pleuty ot lead, I’m sure, about 
the inill-sluiee,’'exclaimed one ; " why not take slugs 1” 

*• Ay ! why not laxo slugs " not take slugs !”— 
“slugs'"—was echoed on all hands; and the slug* were 
ordered to be got ready accordingly. 1 now seized my 
lul and linrned out ut liic door, deiermiucd tu mount and 
dejiart lurthwilh, before worse caioc of it, when i was 
overtaken by the other stranger. 

“ Pray, .sir, do not let u* leave these madmen to them¬ 
selves, or they will to a eeitainty marder each other I” 

“ But now can wu help it !” 1 asked, much embarrass* 
ed. 

" Thatis more than I know,” replied be; " but it is at 
least our duty to wait till the last moment, and doourut* 
most to prevent bloodshed.’' 

i was sorely puzzled; but there was too much good 
sense and good fueling in the gentleman's appeal fur inu 
to resist it, and I sutfeied myself to be led back into the 
house. But 1 found we had only got ourselves deeper 
into the mire. As we had taken no part in the sene-comic 
incidents of the evening, and therefore, as was supposed, 
were unbiassed towards one side or other, it had been 
agreed in oiii absence that we should perforn^ the part of 
Kcimdz to the principal parties in their approaching en¬ 
counter. I was about to declare at once explicitly niy 
resolution to have nothing whatever to do with such a 
transaction, but was luienupWd by ray lellow-guest agree¬ 
ing, without hesitation, in both our names, to their request, 
while he secretly plucked my coat as a hiut to ofter no 
objection to the proposal. Imagining that be had devised 
some lucky expedient to avert a fatal catastrophe, 1 also 
signified my consent, though not without much hesitation 
and reluctance: and we were ushered into a side-roum, 
with the muskets, slugs, and powder, to prepare duly for 
the combat, while one of the negroe* was dispatched for 
the lautermi. *■ Hark ye, sir,” said my partner to the other 
negro, “ run and letch some tow or linen rag here directly, 
to wipe out the muskets with; and do you hear (in a tower 
tone), roast a couple of handluls of coffee, and bring it 
here with you—you understand now 1” “ Yes, massa; 

what me no 'stand for”—and away ran blackie to report 
that the (wo strange gentlemen were going to drink so-so 
coftee (plain, withouj any admixture), till Massa Bushers 
shot one toder—funny dat now I” 

• The reader must observe, that every «i*«« man, whsterar 
mftv be hi* ffloral chfiracterp i* held to be » gfHtUman lu ie- 
mates, provided be is always ready to support hw pretomuoas 
with a pair of piatols. 
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** What." said 1 to mf companion," wiut m it jrou io* 
tend to do !" f 

" Only to let them entertnm each other with a dote of 
coffee instead of lead, till the mnice arrives, whom 1 have 
dispatched my servants for. We have only to delay pro* 
ceedings as much as we can,” 

After the negro's return with the tow and lead, accord* 
ingly, we putoff as much time as we possibly could, un¬ 
der pretence of cleaning the muskets, dec., until the prin* 
cipMl parlies would dmay no longer. We then issued 
forth to the destined place of combat, being a paddock, 
about forty yards square, immediately behind the house, 
fenced in on three sides with a thick lime fence, in which 
the overseer's horse and a few sheep and kids were usual¬ 
ly kept^but which were now removed to make way for 
less innocent occupants. At the further end from the 
house a steep precipitous rock, an excrescence from the 
adjoining ridge, rose almost perpendicularly from the 
level spot, while betwixt it and the house the sides shot 
sheer down into the beds of two little streams. It having 
fallen to nfy lot (by drawing cuts) to stand fritnd to the 
Irishman, 1 placed him at the end nearest to the house, 
while the Englishman was conducted to the other ext'e- 
niity ; for we insisted on the full distance being allowed— 
an arrangement, by the way, at which our principals did 
not at all demur. All being in readiness, and it being ar¬ 
ranged that the parties were'lo fire when I cried " thrice," 
the signal was given, and the explosions instantly followed. 
“ There were three guas filed !” I instantly shouted. 
“There were !’’ respondea the Englishman's second 
from the other end of the paddock ; “ some one fired from 
behind this hedge (next the rock); and—what do 1 see 1 
Mr. Bull is killed!" 

The whole party, including the unscathed Irishman, 
rushed foi ward to the fatal spot. At this moment a faint 
^liniiiier of mooDshine broke forth, and our host almost 
instantly exclaimed, “ 1 sec him—1 sec the villain! There 
he is, swinging himself up the rock. Lacy, if you he a 
man, run in for the dogs; we shall have the villain, though 
we chase him to the top of Blue Mountain Peak!" In 
less than a minute, the Irishman rushed forth from tlie 
house with a couple of the powerful blood liounds now 
kept only as watchdogs on most of the plantations and 
estates, and two or three negro cutlasses in his hand ; and 
only saying as he passed me, " look to poor Bull," he 
sprung tbioiigh the fence and the whole, with the excep¬ 
tion ofthe stranger-guest and myself, set out in pursuituf 
the fugitive. All this passed in lass time than 1 have 
taken to tell it, during which the wounded man who 

f roaned heavily, was wholly unattended to. We now 
ifted him up, and carried him into the house as gently 
as wc could ; and to our inexpressible relief, the suigeon 
of the district entered almost at the same moment. He 
had been storm-stayed, like ourselves, at a neighbouring 
house, on liis return from a distant ride ; and after le- 
EUining his journey, had accidentally met the servant dis¬ 
patched for the local magistrate, from whom he learned 
enough to induce him to deviate from his direct route home. 
He lost no time in examining the wounded man, and, to 
our vexation and dismay, immediately repotted him lu a 
very daugerops condition. Several large square slugs had 
penetrated deep into his back and groins, so as to prove 
leyond doubt that the shot must have'been fired from 
behind. Little blood flowed; but this the surgeon reck¬ 
oned only a more fatal symptom; and the pulse of the 
patient was so low that he feared to proceed to the opera¬ 
tion of extracting. 

In about twenty minutes, the party of pursuers return¬ 
ed with their captive strongly secur^ ; the dogs having 
ulled him down and almost throttled him ere he could 
e rescued from their fangs. He was recognised by the 
planters and surgeon as the driver or head negro of a 
gang upon a neighbouring property, and as a man who 
had always been remarkable for his good conduct and 

f aceable temper. But if such was his general character, 
have seldom looked on a physiognomy which farther 
belied its ownerf It was of that heavy,_ lumpish cast 
which bespoke the predominance of the animal pauions, 
yet, notwithstanding its unintellectuality, it wore a sort of 
permanentsneer.asif in the anticipation of gratified re¬ 
venge. His hair was grixxlcd with grey; and although 
heavy-Iimbed, squat, aod sqaare-shoulderM, be bore alto¬ 
gether the appearance ana gait of a man considerably 
above sixty. To the questions asked of him by the over¬ 
seers, he wu altogether silent; and to the surgeon, who 
tppeared to have greater iaflueoce with him. he retoned 
•Qiy the most brief and sullen replief- 


“ What could tempt you to commit eueb a crime, 
Cato asked the mau of sciences * 

“ No matta," mumbled the down-lookiog savage. 

, ’* But what possible cause of ill-will could you havo at 
Mr. Bull I” 

‘ Me no ill-will at Massa Bull.” 

‘ Then what induced you to shoot him 

* It no Massa Bull me shoot at,” saj^ the prisoner, widi 
considerable animation. 

“Indeed!" interposed our hostj “ then who was it yon 
did fire at, you scoundrel I” 

But the negro had perceived his error, and after a pause 
replied, y Me no fire at all j what me shoot any body fort'* 
Alter this he remained obstinately silent, and was removed 
into an inner apartment, where two negroes were appoint¬ 
ed to wkfch him till the arrival of a constabulary force. 
In about an hour, the magistrate, a respectable neighbour¬ 
ing planter, arrived, and entered into an investigation of 
all thn circumstances. The stranger guest and myself 
were of course the only persons who could give an intelli¬ 
gible account of the first part of the evening's transactions, 
and out testimony was such as, combined with the sur- 
feon's report, tended altogether to exculpate the Irishman 
from any share in Mr. Bull’s misfortune. SeV%ral circum¬ 
stances, indeed, besides those I have already noticed, tend¬ 
ed to confirm the guilt of the negro. The servant first dis¬ 
patched by the stranger-guest for the magistrate, mention¬ 
ed his having been ttoppeil upon the road by an armed 
negro, who, after learning the purpose of his errand, hur¬ 
ried off in the direction of the bouse; and one of our host’s 
negro boys stated that when he was returning from the 
“ works" with the lanterns, he was met by the prisoner, 
whom he knew well, who questioned him pardcularly 
about the intended duel, where it was to take place, ana 
every other particular; after ascertaining which, be walk¬ 
ed away in ure direction of the paddock, with the purpose, 
as the boy imagined, of waiting to see the issue of the 
fight. All things put together seemed to leave no doubt 
of the prisoner’s railt; but his motive for the act was quite 
inexplicable, He was again brought in afid riuestioaed, 
hut not a word conld be extracterl from him, beyond re¬ 
iterating that “ he had no ill-wiU at Massa Bull." 

Daylight surprised us while still engaged in these mat¬ 
ters, and I took my departure by one road as theprisooer 
was led off in the opposite direction towards Kingstoo. 
What remains farther to be added about this unhappy 
night's business, may be told in a few words. The unror- 
tunate Englishman lingered for several weeks in great 
agony, and then died. The prisoner was tried at the 
next Kingston assixes; and although there was only {ue- 
sumptive evidence against him, it was so strong that he 
was condemned to death. When he found all hope of 
escape cut oflP, he no longer scrupled to give an explana¬ 
tion of his conduct. He was the brother of the unfortu¬ 
nate man who, as stated in the beginning of the story, had 
been executed several years previously for treason, aod 
upon whose exposed remains the Irish overseer had com¬ 
mitted such a wanton indignity. From that period he had 
cherished the most deadly hatred towards the latter, and 
had waited with unswerving resolution for a safe oppor¬ 
tunity of wreaking his revenge : but somethiire or other 
had always occurred to baulk his purpose. It was with 
this intention he was watching on the above evening, in the 
hope of his destined victim returning to his own plantation, 
when the account be received from the negro, whom he 
had intercepted on his way to the magiatrate, auggested to 
him the possibility of safely satisfying his own vengeanco 
at the expense of another. The result of his plan we have 
seen : in the confusion and darkness of the night he had 
mistaken one individual for another; and thus his fatal 
^rpose was executed upon the wrong object.—CAemisrs’s 
Edinburgh Journal, 


The vamx of wainns cOMfsBED with that or stati^ 

MEM AMD WOnt-ULV OBEATNEM. —ThO fBIBO of meU, Of- 

whose minds the fruits are spent upon their contemport- 
ries, soon dies; of excellent authors the labours are per¬ 
manent, and encreaie in value and reputation with Uipe. 
Make the comparison in what degree of liyelinese eiiets 
the memory of Johnson and Burke at mieda^ when sot 
againtt that of Pitt and Pox. Compare jLo?* CHtn^ljor 
Thurlow, Lord ^slyn, or even Lord Mnnrfeld, wtb 
Gibbon or Robertson I Even Cumborland uetaU &mriur 
tons; while Lord North, to whose grMt%m hi looked 
wltb such bumble reverence, is fading fast from our re- 
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collection ;—while Goldsmith, who lost his presence of 
mind before the pompi^s splendour of the Duk^ of Nor¬ 
thumberland, lives on ever; one’s lips at the time when 
the forgotten Duke is entombed in peerage books. 


JOHN LEYDEN. 

^ i_ 

The, subject df*thU brief memoir will be long distin¬ 
guished among those whom the elasticity and Ardour of 
cnius have raised to dislinrlion from an obscure and 
umble origin. John Leyden was the son of a person 
whose vocation was little above that of a day-labouier, 
and who had been some time settled upon tlie estate of 
Cavers, in the vale of TevioL Roxburghshire, in the south 
of Scotland. Ji « was boro at the village of Denbolni, on 
the 8th of September 1775, and bred up, likeothe^children 
in the same humble line of life, to such country labour as 
suited his strength. 

About a year after his birth, the parents of Leyden re¬ 
moved to flenlawshiel, a lonely cottage about three miles 
from Denholm, on the farm of Nether Tofts, wliich.was 
then held by Mr. Andrew Ulitlie, his-iiiothet's uncle. 

1 lere they clived for eixteen years, during which his f.i- 
Iher was employed, first as siieplieid, and afleiwarcU in 
ifiariaging the whole business of the farm, his relation 
having had the misfortune to lose Ins sight. I'hc cottage 
which was of very simple construction, was situated in a 
wild pastoral spot near the foot of llulierslaw, outlie 
verge of the heath wliieli stretches down from tlie sides 
of that majestic hill. The simplicity of the interior cor¬ 
responded with that of its outw’ard appcaiance. Rut the 
kind affections, cheeiful content, intelligence, and piety, 
tliat dwelt beneath its lowly roof, made it such a scene 
as poets have imsgineil in their descriptions of the 
innocence and tiappiness of rural life. Leyden was 
taught to read by Ills graudinotlirr, who, after her hus¬ 
band's death, resided in the family of her .son. Un¬ 
der the care of this venerable and affectionate instruc¬ 
tress, his progK.s$ was rapid. That iiisatialde desire of 
knowledge, wliicli afterwanfs formed so remarkable a fea¬ 
ture in his character, soon licgan to show itself. 'I'he his¬ 
torical passages of the Rible first raiight his attention; 
and it was not longbefore he made himself famili.arly ac¬ 
quainted with every event recorded in the Old and New 
Testament. 

Thus Leyden was ten yeais of age before he had an op¬ 
portunity o( attending a public place of education; and 
as the death of bis first teacher, William Wilson, school¬ 
master at Kirktown, soon after took place, the humfile 
studies of the future poet, autiqnaiy, and oiientalist, were 
adjourned till the subsequent year (1785.) when a Mr. W. 
Scott taught the same school, nut the sacred fiie had 
already caught to the leady fuel which nature had adjust¬ 
ed for Us supply. The ardent and unutterable longing 
for infoimatioii of every description, which characterised 
John Leyden as much as any man who ever lived, was 
now roused, and upon the watch. 'J'he rude traditionary 
tales and ballads of the once warlike district of Teviotdale, 
were the readiest food which offered itself to this awaken¬ 
ing appetite for knowledge. These songs and legends 
became rooted in his memory ; and lie so identified his 
feelings with the wild, adventurous, and daring cliaiac- 
tors which they celebrate, that the associations thus 
formed in childhood, and cherished in youth, gave an ec- 
Mntric and romantic tincture to his own mind, and many, 
if not ail, of the peculiarities of his manner and habits of 
thinking, may be traced to his imitating the manners and 
assuming the tone of a borderer of former times. 

Other sources of information now began to offer them- 
•elvH, scanty, indeed, compared to those which are ac- 
cesnble to thousands of a moie limited capacity, but to 
Leyden as invaluable as an irou spike or a Birmingham 
kaife would have been to Alexander Selkirk during his 
solitary reridence on Juan Fernandez. At a country 
•cheolno acquired some smattering of the Latin language, 
Moeipally through his own extraordinary efforts, for he 
lii^ none jb assist him in his juvenile exercises ; and to 
this earl]|f#mndence on himself he imputed the wonder- 
fol facility' svniQh he afterwards possessed in the acquisition 
of langtMges. As is nearly always the ease when an 
titude far Jeaynma it shown by a boy in the ranks offne 
pensantl^ ih SedUand, the parents of ydung kayden deter- 
tninedbi breed their son up to the Chureb of Scotland, 
thonglwvithout any means whatever of poshiite him for¬ 
ward. Ur. Duncan, a Cameronian tninister'tA Denholm, 
«ca«so a«|t'bu.'instrw)tor inLatih. It does net appear 


.thathehad any Gi^'tutor j.oevcithelesl, he probably 
'had aeijuSiiM some, knowledge of the elements of that 
language before He dt^nded the College _ of Edinburgh 
in 179(H«for the purpose orcommencing his professional 
studies. The iate worthy and learned Professor Andrew 
DalzeU used to describe, with some humour, the astonish¬ 
ment and amusement excited in his class when John Ley¬ 
den hrst stood up to recite his Greek exercises. The rus¬ 
tic yet undaunted-’manner, the humble dress, the high 
harsh tone.of Ins voice, joined to the broad provinciaFac¬ 
cent of Teviotdale, discomposed, ota this first occasion, 
tin gravity of the professor, and totelly routed that of the 
students. But it was soon perceived that these uncouth 
attributes were joined to qualities which commanded res¬ 
pect and admiration. The rapid piogress of the young 
riistrc attracted thu approbation and Lountenance of the 
piolesHor, who was ever prooipt to distinguish and en- 
coiiiiigc merit; and to those among the students who did 
not admit literary proficiency as a shelter for the ridicule 
due since the days of Juvenal to the scholar’s torn coat 
and unfashionable demeanour, Leyden was in no respect 
averse lioiii showing strong reasons adapted to their eom- 
piehcnsioii, and effecting their personal safety, for keep¬ 
ing their iiiirtli within decent bounds. 

L.eyden was now at the fountain-head of knowledge, 
and availed himself of former privations, by quailing it 
in large draughts. He not ofely attended all the lectures 
usually connected with the study of theology, but several 
otheis, particularly some, of tke medical classes—a cir¬ 
cumstance which afte. wards proved inipor'ant to his out¬ 
set in life, altliougli at the time it could only h-- ascribed 
to Ins lestless and impatient pursuit after science of every 
description. Admission to these lectures was easy, from 
the liberality of the professors, who throw their classes 
grafiiitausly open to young men educated for the church— 
a piivilege of which Leyden availed iiiinself to the ut¬ 
most extent, There were^ indeed, few branches of study 
in winch lie did not make some^ progress. Besides the 
learned languages, lie acquired French, Spanish, Italian, 
and Gciman, w.as familiar with the ancient Icelandic, and 
•studied Hebrew, Arabic, and Peisiaii. 

But though lie soon heeniiie paiticularly distinguished 
by Ins talents ,ts a linguist, few depsiitments of science 
altogether escaped* his notice. He investigated moral 
phiinsophy with the aidoiir common to all youths of ta¬ 
lent who studied ethics, iiniler the auspices of Professor 
Diigald Stewart, with whose personal notice he was ho¬ 
noured. He became a respectable mathematician, and 
was at least superficially acquainted with natural philo¬ 
sophy, natural history, clieniistry, botany, and mineralo¬ 
gy. These various sciences be acquired in different de¬ 
grees, and at different times, during his residence at col¬ 
lege. They were the fruit of no very regular plan of 
study : whatever subject interested liis mind at the time 
attracted Ids principle attention till time and industry had 
overcome tlie difficulties which it presented, and was then 
excfiaiiged for another pursuit. 

The vacations which our student spent, at home were 
employed in arranging, methodising, and enlarging, the 
information which Tie acquired during Ins winter's attend¬ 
ance at college. His father’s cottage affording him little 
opportunity for quiet and seclusion, he was obliged to look 
out for accommodations abroad, apd some of his places of 
retreat were sufficiently extraurdinnry. in a wild recess, 
ill tfie den or glen which gives name to the village of Den¬ 
holm, he contrived a soit of furnace for the purpose of 
such chemical experiments as he was adequate to per¬ 
form. Rut bis chief place of retirement was the small 
pari-h church, a gloomy and ancient building. To this 
chosen place of study, usually lucked during week-days, 
Leyden made entrance liy means of a window, read there 
for many hours in the day, and deposited his books and 
speeimens in a retired pew. It was a well-chosen spot of 
seclusion, for the kirk (excepting during divine service) 
is a place never intruded upon either by casual visitors 
or for any ecclesiastical purpose. 

Books as well as retirement were nectary to the pro¬ 
gress of Leyden’s studies ; but these were of difficult at¬ 
tainment, and he subjected himself to the utmost priva¬ 
tions to purchase those that could not be borrowed from 
his friends. The reputation of his prosperous career of 
learning, however, introduced him to the acquaintance¬ 
ship of a number of persons of eminence in letters, both 
in Edinburgh and elsewhere, which tended to advance 
him in life. In the year 1796, after five or six years spent 
at the College of Edinburgh, the recommendation of rro- 
fessor DalzeU procured bim the situation of private tutor 
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(0 the sotts of MA Campbell of Fairfield—a ntustioa which 
he retained for two or three ware. ' Keattendea thwtwro 
young gentlemen under bU eh§rge to their studies gt the 
College of St Andrew's. Here he bad the adranthge of 
tlie acquaintance of Professor Hunter, an admirable clas¬ 
sical scholar, and to whose kind instructions he profssse'd 
much obligatioo. 

On Leyden'S'return to Edinburgh from St. Andrew’s, 
ffe resided with his pupils in tlie family V Mr. Campbell, 
* wheft he wai treated with that respect and kindness whjch 
every careful father will pay to him whose lessonk he exs 
pacts Ins children to receive with attention and advaiitagef 
His hoiiis, excepting those of tuition, vrere at his own un¬ 
controlled disposal, and such of his friends as chose' to 
visit him dl Mr. Caiupbeirs, were secure of a hospitable 
reception. This chiss began now to extend itself amfing 
pcr',on^ of an older standing than his contemporaries, and 
embraced several who had been placed by fortune, or 
hail risen by evertions^ to that fixed station in society to 
which his cgllegc intimates were as yet only looking for¬ 
ward. His acquaintance witli Mr. Richard Heher was 
the chief means of connecting him with several families 
of the former description. A mong these may be reckoned 
the late Lord VVoodhouscIcc, Mr. Henry Mackenzie, the 
distinguished author of TAe Man of Feeling, and the Rev. 
Ml. Sidney Smith, then residing in Edinimigli, from all 
of whom Leyden received flattering attention, and many 
important testimonies of the interest which they took in his 
success. By the same ihtiodiigtion, he became inti¬ 
mate in the family of Mr. Waller Scott, where a congenial 
taste fur ballad romance and border antiquities, as well 
as a sincere admiration of Leyden's high talents, extensive 
knowledge, and excellent heart, secured him a welcome 
reception; and by degrees his society extended itsclfstill 
more widely .and coiiipiehended almost every one who was 
distinguished for taste or talents in Ediiiburgii. 

The mauners of Leyden, whcnlfe first entered the higlier 
lanks of so "lety, weie very peculiar. He possessed a large 
share of animal spirits, and he delighted to be accounted 
a master in oul-of-door spurts and athletic exertions, to 
which Ik! was very partial. In coinpmiy, liis manner was 
anim.ited and iin|iolished, and he perhaps erred in reeje- 
nning at too low a value the foims of a well-bred coiiiniu- 
iiity, a circum-tance which often excited a prejudice 
against him on Ids first appear.inco. 'I'liis seems to have 
arisen from a false idea of sustaining his independence of 
feeling, and of marking the humility of Ids origin. He 
bore, however, with great good humour, all deceiir rail¬ 
lery oil Ids rough manners, and was olten ready to pro¬ 
mote such pleasantry by bis own example. Ills temper 
was in reality of an exceeeditigly gentle nature; and to 
gratify the slightest wish of a friend, he would engage at 
once in the most toilsome and difficult researches. He 
also avoided the most fatal errors of men of genius. He 
was rigidly temperate, and the purity of his morals was 
attest!^ by the most blameless line of conduct. His tem- 

f ierance even approached to abstinence; and although 
ds pecuniary resources were exceedingly slender, he ma- 
narad Ids funds so .is tn avoid all embarrassment. 

In 1800, Leyden was prdained a preacher; but his pul- 
' pit appearaiiceif were more scholarly than evangelical, and 
It does not appear that he cared about puq^uing the pro¬ 
fession of a clergyman. He now engaged himself in pro¬ 
curing materials for the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor¬ 
der,” a task congenial to his poetic temperament. In 
lara, he was engaged by Mr. Constable to edit the Scot’s 
Magazine, which be did for five or six months : and this 
employment was followed by the writing of Ids “ Scenes 
of Infancy,” a poem exhibiting Ids own early feelings and 
recollections, interwoven with the descriptive and tradi¬ 
tional history of his native vale ofTeviut. But all this 
was hnt a desultory mode of livinff. The writing of poetry 
yields no revenue, and barely furnishes bread to those 
whose talents arc of the loftiest order. The friends of 
Leyden began now to bo anxious for his permanent settle¬ 
ment in life, and ^e seconded their views. In 1602, he 
made some overtures to the African Society, for under¬ 
taking a journey of discovery through the interior of Afri¬ 
ca ; but from this rash enterprise ne was turned by the 
prospect of promotion in another quarter. A represen¬ 
tation was made to a member of the Board of Control, sta¬ 
ting the talents and disposition of Leyden, and it was sug- 
^sted that such a person might be usefully employed in 
investigating the language and learning of the Indian 
tribes. The only appointmentthatconld be given in this 
quarter was, however, that of surgeon’s assistant, which 
could be held by none but a person having a surgical de¬ 


gree, and trho could sustain an examination before (he. 
Medical ^oard at the India Haase., • 

' * It was upon this occasion that I.,eyden showed, in 
their utmost extent, liis wonderful powers of application 
and comprehension. He at once intimated his reedines 
* to accept the appointment under the conditions annexed 
toil*; and availing himself of the snperficia^nformatioa * 
he had formerly acquired by a casual ,^ttendance upon' ' 
one or two of the medical classes, he gave hi.s whole mini 
to the study of medicine and surgery, with the purpose o ' 
.'qualifying himself for liis degree in the short space of five 
or-six iifanths. The labour which he underwent on this 
occasion tm actually incredible ; but with the powerful 
assistance nCa gentleman of the highest eminence in his 
professiorr (the late .Mr. John* Bell of Edinburgh^, he 
siicceederl-in aenuiring such a knowledge of this compli¬ 
cated anil most dillicult art, as enihlod him Id obtain his 
diploma surgeon with credit, even in t'le city of Edin¬ 
burgh, so long famed for its medical school, and for the 
wholesome rigour adopted m tlie distribution of degrees. 
Another Scottish university conferred the degree of M. 
D. uhon him ; and ho immediately prepared to leave 
the country. It is not necessary in this sketch to detail 
the dilficulties he encountered before liis iiltnn^fe depar¬ 
ture for India. After some trouble, he procured a pas-« 
sage ill the Hugh Inglis, in which vc.ssel he sailed in the 
beginning of April 1803. Having atrived at Madias, ha 
was transferred to the duties of his new profession; but 
it was speedily demonstrated that liis constitution was un¬ 
fitted for the climate. He was therefore obliged to leave 
the Presidency of Madias, sulFering an accuraiilalion of 
diseases, and reached with difficulty Prince of Wa|ps Is¬ 
land, situated on the coast of Malacca. _ In this more sa¬ 
lubrious spot he resided some time, busily engaging him¬ 
self in the pursuit of the languages and literature of the 
East, and in which he soon acquired an extraordinary de¬ 
gree of knowledge, calculated to be extensively beneficial 
to his countrymen. He elso continued to indulge his 
poetic fancies, and kept up a constant intercourse by- 
letters with a number of his old friends in Europe, and 
some of his epistles furnish many amusing details of Orien¬ 
tal life and manners, as well as of liis own arduous 
researches. 

The health of Leyden being restored, in 1806 hr took 
leave of Prince of VValc^ Island, regretted by many friends, 
whom his eccentricities amused, his talents calightened, 
and Ins virtues conciliated. His reception at Calcutta, 
an I the efiect he prqdiioed upon society, were exceedingly 
flatteiiiig. rile elficient and active patrouage of Lord 
.Mitilo—himself a mau of letters, a poet, and a native of 
'I'eviotdalc—was of most essential service to Leyden, and 
no less lionoiirable to the 'governor-general. He was ap¬ 
pointed a professor iu the Bengal college, a prnmutiou suit¬ 
ed to Ilia studies; and from this function lie wassubse- 
nueiitiy transferreil to fill the office of ajudge of the twenty 
four Purgmnahs of Calcutta. In this capacity he hid a 
charge of police, which jumped well with Ins odd humour, 
for the task of pursuing and dispersing the bands of robbers 
who infest Bengal had something of active and military 
duly, lie also exe.rcised a judicial capacity among the na¬ 
tives, to the discharge of which he was admiralily fitted, 
by his knowledge of their language, manners, and customs. 

To this otfireavery considerable yearly income wasau- 
nexed. This was iieitlier expended in superfluities, nor 
even in those ordinary expenses which the fashion of the 
East has pronounced indispensable ; for Dr. Leyden kept 
no establishment, gave no entertainments, and was, with 
the receiptof this revenue, the very same simple, frugal, 
and temperate student, which he had been at Edinburgh. 

But, exclusive of a portion remitted hdme for the most 
honourable and pious purpose, his income was devoted to 
thepursuit which engaged his whole soul—to the increase 
namely, of his acquaintance with eastern liteiature in a'l 
its branches. The expense of native teachers, of every 
country and dialect, and that of procuring from every quar¬ 
ter oriental manuscripts, eugrossed his whole emoluments, 
asthe task of studying under the tuition of the inteipretera,. 
and deciphering the contents of the volumes, occupied 
every moment of his spare time. " I may dio in the at¬ 
tempt,” he writes to a friend; " but if I die •i»r-«, 

pasnu 8ir William Jones a hundred fold in Oriental^' 
learffig, lot never a tear for me profane the eye of a bor¬ 
derer.” The term was goon approaching when these re¬ 
grets were to be bitterly called fortb, both from his Scot¬ 
tish friends, and from all who viewed with totweet the ca¬ 
reer of his ardent and enthusiastic genius, whieii, ddSpising 
every selfish consideration was only eager ,to lecure the 
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fruiu of Liin vltt’l^e, and held for suffii'icnt reward the 
fa'Ve 0 ''hiving Rttheferl them. • , 

In 1^11, an eipTlition having been fiirmi’l to proceed 
tot'ieivUnl of Java, Leyden accompanied the governor- 
general and the forces, for the piirpaae of inveirigating the 
manners, |.ingaage, and literature of the tribes which in- 
Jiabit that i|lan<r, anl partly aNn because it was thought 
his extensive Knowledge of the eastsarn dialects and customs 
roi^ht be useful in sett’ing the government of the country, 
or in comrannicariiig with the independent piKnres in the 
neighbourhood of the liitch settlements. Ilis spirit of r i- 
Bmntie adventure lad him literally to rush upon death: for, 
svith another volunteer who attended tlis expediti'ni, he 
threw himself into t'lesnrf, in ordtr to be the ftrst Briton 
of the expedition who sliouhl set foot upon Java. When 
llie sn'eess of the well-coaceriej movements ol'the invadi!r.s 
had given them possrasion of the town of Batavia, T.«y'!en 
rlisplayed llie same ill-omoned precipitation, in liis haste 
1 > uvaoiine a library, or rather a warehouse of boohs, in 
which many Indian manuscripts of-value were slid to be 
deposited. A library in a Dutch settlement was not, as 
might have boen expected, in the best order; the apart* 
m int bad ntt been regularly vcntil-ated, and, either from 
this circumstance, or already afFicted by the fatal sickness 
peculiar to Batavia, Leyden, when he left the place, had 
a fit of shivering, and declare.] the atmosphere wa.s enough 
to give any mortal a fuver. The pre,sage was too just; he 
took his bed, and died in three dayi, on the eve of the 
battle which gave Java to the British empire. 

Thus died John L°yden, in the thirty-sixth year of 
bis age, precisely at the period when every avenue of new 
and toteresting discovery was opening to his penetrating 
rosearch. His great ahilities—his prospects of benefiting 
hii fellow-creatures—his stores of eastern learning, wcie 
ell in a moment quunchi'd and sunk in death ; a catastro¬ 
phe the more la-iicn'ahle, from having been produce I by 
a culpable degree of ra.shne3s and disregard of personal 
tufiering. 

I'he poetical remains of Leyden vvcie collected and 
given to tbc*public in 1821, and in so ne instances exhibit 
a power ofnu nbers, which, for the mere melody of sound, 
has seldom b‘cn excelled in Knglidi p mtry. I)e-<i.le-, his 
poetical works, he compiled and translated the “ Com¬ 
mentaries of Baber,” from the Turki language, a work of 
great interest to those who love the study of Indian anti- 
qnities, and which was published in 1326, for the hciicfit 
of Ills father. Of this old man, who, though in a hninblu 
walk oMife, was ennobled by the possession of an intelli¬ 
gent mind, t!ie following affecting anecdote may be 
related, as a happy llluitratiou of that nranly pride and 
indepeiidencc ol feeling which characterises the viiiuous 
and industrious peasantry of Scotland. Sir John Mal- 
ciilin, who had well known and lieeu aitaolied to Ur. 
Layden in India, having visited the seat of Lord M into, 
in Utixbiirghsliire, requested that old John Leyden, who 
was employed in the vicinity, might he sent for, as he 
wished to speak with him. lie came after the labour of 
the day was iimshed; and. though iiis foelings were much 
agitated, he appeared rejoiced to see one who he knew lad 
cherished so sincere a regard for his son. To the courKC of 
the conversation which took place on this occasion. Sir J. 
Malcolm, after mentioning his rejtret at the unavoidable 
delays which had occurred in realising the little property 
that had been left, said he was authorised by Mr. Ileher 
(to whom all I.eyden’a English manuscripts had been be¬ 
queathed) to say, that such as were likely to produce a 
profit should be^uhlished, as soon as possible for the bene¬ 
fit of the family. _ Sir,” said the old man with animation, 
and with tears in his eyes, ” I was blessed with a son, 
who, had he heed'spared, would have been an honour to 
his country! As it is, IbngofMr. Heber, iu any pub¬ 
lication he may intend, to think more of his memory than 
my wants. 'Ibe money you speak of would be a great 
comfoitto me in my old age; but lam thankful that I 
have good health, anil can still earn my livelihood ; and 
1 pray therefore of you and Mr, Heber to publish nuthing 
that U not for roy.iwn’s good fame.” 

Ther^ntajnsof Leydeo, honoured with every respect by 
Lord repose in a distant land, far from the green- 

''s^pod grav^ whit humble ancestors at Uucldesn, to which 
"hp. bids An sifiTectiug farewell in a soleion passage cq||Blu- 
ding hii“ Scapes of Infancy.” language is tRu of 
nature, moved the kindly associations Of country and 
of kindred- affections. But little reoka it. wheie our bo¬ 
dies rest and cxhalo jnto their primitive e|0inents. The 
best epitaph is the story of a life engagoti' in the prac¬ 
tice of virttfa and the' pursuit of honourabls kdowledge; 


the b^t inonumentr the regret of the worthy and tkt 


. JOSHUA FLEKHART. 

(From Silliman’i American Journal of Science and AfU.) 

An interesting border tale was related to meby.agen^ 
tieman for several years personally acquainted wiMtbe < 
actor.fosliua Fleehari w'as horn 'and brought up in the 
frontier settlement of Western Pennsylvania, in the days 
of her border warfare. He was as much a child of tlm 
fore--t as any of its copper-colonrcd tenants: bis whole 
life, fiom boyhood to thirty years ol age, having been sj^ut 
in iiiinting hears, deer, buflalo, and occksionally IndiAos. 
He was also an expeiienced trapper; and knew hnw, 
with astonLiliing tact, to counteract aud overcome the cau¬ 
tious ctiniiing of the half-reas.oning heaver, when oace in 
their ncighhourliood, of securing tlieni in his traps. Ilis, 
person had been formed after one of iialure's largest and 
most perfect models, being several inches over six feet in 
height, with hands of unconimou muscular size and sircngtii. 
Ilis face was broad, with high cheek-bones, terminating 
in a projecting chin, indicative of great firmness of pur¬ 
pose and nalurni bravery. A light hunter's cap covered 
ilis head, aflbiding a slight protection to liis small keen 
eyes, which always slione with uncominon lustre attlie ap¬ 
proach of ijan,ger. Hs cpuld nciiliur read nor write ; but 
as his mental faculties had been uncultivated, his outward 
s-mscs b-tcame doubly acute and active. iLr usual dress 
was in the trua back woods style, consisting of ii ocassins, 
bucLskiri leggings, reaching above the knees, and faslen- 
e I to a garment around liis loins ; a coar.-,e woollen hunt¬ 
ing-shirt covered his arms and body, the sliirt r aching to 
the top of Ilis leggings, and fastened round him by a lea¬ 
thern hell, to which was'suspended a liiiiitiDg-knife and 
tomahawk ; while a capacious puwder horn and bullol 
pouch hung hyastiap from the opposite shoulder. 'J'lie 
rifle he was accustomed to use was of the large.sl cali -re, 
anl ofsucli a thickness and length that few men were able 
to laisc it to tile eye with a steady hand. 

ilis four brothers were all of thesime gigantic mould, 
one or two of whom were employed as raugeis by the 
Ohio Company daring the Indian war. Two sisters were 
aUo mure than six feet in height. When the colonists 
fio.'ii New England took possesnon of the country about 
.Marietta. Kleehart resided with liis wife and family of 
young cliihlien on an island on the Ohio river, near Bel- 
p.e, since become classic giound, as the scene of Aaron 
Bun's conspiracy, and the abode of Blannerhasset, so 
touchingly described by the pathetic eloquence of William 
Wirt. After the war bioke out (17j)l), he removed them 
into “ Farmei's Castle,” a strong stockaded garrison op¬ 
posite to the island, and resided there hirnself; but in 
the most dangerous times he would hunt fearlessly and 
alone, in the adjoining forests ; and whenever there nas 
an alarm given by the rangers, who constantly scoured 
the woods, and the other tenants of the castle were seen 
hurrying from their corn-fields within its protecting walls, 
Fleeiidrt would almost invariably shouldiir his rifle and 
take to the adjoining woods, like honest Leather Stock¬ 
ing in the “ Pioneers giving as a reason that he could 
do more service there in a case’of an actual attack ; and 
also feeling himself inure free and courageous when he- 
liiiid a tree and fighting in the Indian manner, depending 
on Ilis own pcr-amal activity, than when cooped upina 
garrison. During the Indian war in 1794, being tired of 
confinement, he determined to have a hunt to himself, 
and again breathe freely in the forest. Knowing from 
all expeiience that ti.e Indians almiist invaiiably confine 
tliemselves to the vicinity of their towns during the winter 
months, he pushed immediately for their best hunting 
grounds. Taking his canoe, _rifle,_traps, &c., he. late in 
November, ascended the Sciota river, to near the spot 
wiiere Chillicothe now stands, being ten or fifteen miles 
from the then Indian Chillicothe. Hlire he built himself 
a bark hut, and spent the winter with ail that peculiar 
enjoyment which i.s only known to the breast of a back¬ 
woods hunter. He has been very successful in the chase, 
and had loaded his canoe with the hams of the bear, the 
elk. and the deer; to which he added numerous packages 
oftheirskuts, of those of the more valued beaver. With 

* Tbs above article ia ebiefly condensed from e meieoir of 
Leyden, written by Sir Walter Soott for tbe Edinburgb An¬ 
nuel Begiator, and recently republished in tbe cheap and 
elegant aeries of hie Uiecellaueoiu Prose Werfca. now iu 
Vcogreos. 
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all the precautions at an experienced warrior in an 
enemy’s country, he had securely fastened his well-Waded 
canoe saveral miles below, behisid the willows which ihen 
bonlercd the shores of the Sciota. The melting of the 
snow, the s-ve1ling buds of the sugar tree, and, above all, 
the flight of'lie wild geese on their annual northern tnnr, 
remi'ided biiii that it was time to depart. He had cooked 
his last meal in his solitary hnf, and was silting on a fall- 
A tree in front of it,ex.imining the priming and lock of 
* Ilia nfle; the sun had just risen, when, looking up the 
bo'tom, he saw a large Indian examining with minute ai- 
tentjon the tracks of his mocassins made as he returned 
tohisesrap, while hunting in the direction of the Indian 
towns the day before; his acute and practical ear had 
distingnisfied the report of an Indian rifle at a remote dis¬ 
tance. Fkehart immediately stepped behind a tree, and 
waited until the Indian had approacbeil within the sure 
range of his shot. He then fired, and the Indian, with a 
veil nod a bound, fell to the earth. The scalping knife 
Ji id canimeiwtcd its operation ; but as he was not quite 
dead, he desisted, and fell to cutting loose same of the 
siber bands with wliicli his arms were profuse! y onia- 
incatcd, ami tucked rliem under the folrls of his hunting- 
shirt. While thusigusily occupied, he looked up and saw 
four or five Indians^plose upon him. 

This being ton nii’nernus a party for him to encounter 
alone, he seized his rifle and took to liis heels. They 
fired noon him, hut without effect; he soon left them all 
far behind but two, who, being more swift of foot than 
their companions, continued the chase four or five miles 
without his b"ing able to leave them ; he often stopped 
and tice'd, linuing to get a shot and disable ono of them, 
and then kilt the other at his leisure; as soon as he took 
to a trim, the Indians did the same, and hy flanking to 
right and left, soon ^ired him to uncover, or stand the 
cliuncc of a shot. In this dilemma he concluded to try the 
hills, and leave the level ground on which they had so long 
been stinggling. His vast museular power here gave 
him the advantage, as he could asceinl the steep si.le of 
the lull more r.aptdlv than his lighter but less musi-nl.ir 
foes. Perceiving him to be leaving them, the Iiidi.iiis 
stopped and fired ; one ball passed so near as to cut .iw.iy 
the handle of his hiiiitin>'-kaile as it liiiiig at his si.le, 
ierking the blade so violently against it as to m.tke iiim 
think for a moment that lie wis wounded. ]!.• iiiimedi- 
atciy retiiino 1 the shot, when llio [udi.iiis, with a tremeu- 
ileus veil, aliatid.m.'I the clia-,.!. FIcchart, a litile out 
nl wind, rnado n wide cirenit in the hill', and loio ih.- 
river near to " beie lie had fisleoed his canoe ; fi'idiiig .ill 
safe, he lightly jiirqped on hoard, and pusheil vigniomlv 
through tliodav ; at night he lay down in hiscinoe ; and 
when he awoke in the morning, was last cntcriii.; tin' 
Ohio. Crossing over to the southern shore, he cinsied 
along its calm wafers, and reaelieil Farmer's C.isilem 
s ifetv, laden wi'h the spoils of his foes, arid gratified witli 
the admiraliou of his fonner companions. After the. 
peace, as the tide of emigration rolled wesfw.ird, Flcelurt 
still kept on the bonlcis, and was finally killed in 'ome 
petty qnariel with Ids n itural foes, the Red Men of the 
forest,—Cftuinhei^s's Kdinhurgk Journal, 


EXECUTION OF CAPTAIN IJA'VSON. 

Slienstone’s ballad is commemorative of the melan¬ 
choly and peculiarly hard fate of a youthful victim, 
who was sacrificed to the liaisli and uurelciiling policy 
of the goyerninent, at the period of its trium|)I> in I74ti, 
He was the son of a gentlem.in of Laiicashi.e of the rnme 
of Dawson, and, while pursuing his studies at Caiiihridgc, 
he heard the news of the iiisurre.-tion in Scotland, anil 
the progress of the iosargeiils. At that inoment he had 
committed some yeathfal excesses vyliich iuiluceil him to 
run away from nis college, and either from capriwi or 
enthusiasm, he proceeded to the north, and joined the 
Prince’s army, whio^ had just entered England. He was 
made an officer in Colonel Towiily’s Manchester regi¬ 
ment, aad afterwards surrendered with it at Carlisle. 
Eighteen of that corps were the first victims s“lccted for 
trial, and among these was young Dawson. They were 
all found guilty, and nine were orilereil for immediate 
execution, as having been most actively and conspicu¬ 
ously guilty. Kennington Cornmon_ was the place ap¬ 
pointed for the last scene of their punishment, and, as the 
spectacle was to be attended with alt the horrid barba¬ 
rities inflicted by the British law of treason, a vast mob 
from London and the surrounding counti y assembled to 


witness it. The prisoner*, beheld the gallows, the blocks' 
audthefir^into which their hearts were to be thrOwtg 
wiihout any dismay, anil seemed to brave their fate on the 
scaffold with the same eomiage that had prompted tliem for¬ 
merly to risk their lives in the field of battle. They also 
justified their principles to the last, for, with the rape* 
about their necks, they delivered written de^ialioas to t 
the sherilF, that they died in a just cause, tlmy din notropont 
of what they had done, and that they innhled nut but 
their di’iiths would be afterwards avenged, .kfier being ‘ 
suspended for three minutes from the .gallows, their bodies' 
Were stripped naked and cut down, in order to undergo the 
operation of beheading and embowelliiig. Colonel rown- 
ly was the'fil'st that was laid upon the block, but the exe¬ 
cutioner observing the boily to retain some signs of life, 
he stiuck it violently on the breast, for the humane pur¬ 
pose of rendering it quite insensible to the remaining part 
of the pu'ii-'hiiieiit. This not having the desired elFeet,_hn 
cut the .iiifoitunate gentleman's throat. _ The shocking 
ctreinony oftaking outshe lieart and throwing tlie bowels 
into the file, was then gone ihrougb, after which the head 
wasseparated from the body with a cleaver, and both were 
put into a cofliii. The rest of tlie bodies weiu thus treated 
in succession ; and on throwing the last heart inu the fire, 
which was that of young Dawson, tlie e.secutioncr cried, ^ 
“ (jud save King Ueorge I” and the spectators responded 
with asliout. Altliuugii the rabble had liouled the unhappy 
gentlemen on llieir pas.'age to and fiom their trials, it was 
remarked that at the execution tlieir fate excited consider¬ 
able pity, mingled with admiration of thejl^ coumge. Fwo 
circumstances contributed to increase the public sympathy 
on this occasion, and caused it to be more generally ex¬ 
pressed. The fust was, the appearance at the plaA of 
execution of a youtliful brother of one of tlie culprits of this 
name of Deacon, luiiiself.iciilpiit and under Seiitenceof 
death for the same ciiiiie ; lint who Imd been peimitteii 
to attend this l.ist scene of his hiother s life, in a coach 
along with a guard. The other, was the foct ofa young and 
beautiful feni.ile, to w.iom .Mr, Daw o.i bad been betfclb- 
ed, actuallv attending to witne-s his exeentiqn. as coni- 
inemiirated in the b.vlt.id. T his singular fact is narrated, 
as follows, ill most of the joninaU of th.it period. 

*' 'V young lady of goo.l family and li.ind'Oiiie fortune 
had for some time extiemely loved, and been equally be- 
ioveil by .Ml. .lames Dawsoii, one of tbii.se unfoitiinate 
geatleiiicii wlio siiffoii'd at Kennington Co.nmori for liigii 
treason ; .iiid had he been acquitted, or, alter eonilemna- 
tion, found the loyal meicy.ilieday of his cnlaigemeatwa* 
to liave been that of their inairi.ige. , 

" Not all the pei.suasions of her kindred coul.l pnivent 
her from going to the place of execution : she was dcler- 
iniic'd to sec the last hour of a person so dearto net; and 
aceorilinglv, followed the sledge, in a hackney coacli, ac- 
laiiijpanied by a’geiitleinan nearly related to her. f 
female friend. She got ne ir enough to see the fiie kinUIeJ 
which was to consume tliat lieart she knew was so mncii 
devoted to her, and all the other dreadful prepaialions for 
bis fatc.withoiil being guiltv of any of those e.tliavagaucies 
her frieids had appreheii.le.1. But when all was over, anil 
she found that he was no wore, she iliew ber head back into 
the coach, and crving out. ‘ My dear, I follow ihee-Ifol; 
low thee. Sweet .leans, receive both our souls together, 
fell on tlic neck of her eompanioii, and expired in the very 
lunnient she was speaking. , . , . 

" That excess of giief, winch the force of her resolutnin 
had kept smothered within her breast, it is thougbt. put a 
Slop III the vital motion, and sulfocated at once, all tbo 
animal spiiits,’ 


Come listen to my mournful talc, • 

Yc tender hearts and lovers dear ; 

Nor will voii acorn to heave a sigh. 

Nor need you blush to shed a tear. 

And thou, dear Kitty, peerless maid. 

Do thou a pensive ear incline ; 

For thou can'st weep at every woe. 

And pity every plaint—but mine. 

Young Dawson wa.s a gallant bpy, 

A brighter never trode the plain; 

jted well he loved one charming tnatd, 

^Ind dearly was he loved again. , 

One tender maid, she loved him dear, 
Ofgenlle bloixl the damsel came ; 

And faultless was h»r benuteous form. 
And spotless was hex virsm 
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But curse on party’s hateful strife 
That led the ^voured youth astray, t 
The day the rebel elans appeared,— 

Oh, had he never seen ^at day. 

Their cploura and their sash he wore, 

And in the fatal dress was found j 
And (^ow he must that death endure, 

Which i^ves the brave their keenest wound. 
How pale was th<‘n his true-love's cheeV.s, 
When Jemmy's sentence reach'd her ear ! 
for never yet did Alpine snows. 

So pale or yet so chill appear. 

With falt'ring voice, she weepintf said, • 

‘ Oh Dawson, monarch of my heart. 

Think not thy death shall end our loves. 

For thou anil I will never part. 

* Xi®* sweet mercy find a place, 

And brioft relief to Jemmyts woes ; 

Ob, George! without a pray’t for thee. 

My orisons would never close. 

‘ The gracious prince that gave him life 
Would crown a never-dying flame; 

Aira every tender babe 1 boie 
Should leant io lisp the giver's name. 

‘ But though he should be dragg’d in scorn 
To yonder ignominious ticc. 

He shall n^nrant one constant friend 
Tojhawpe cruel fate's decree.’ 

Oj then her m'ourning coach was call'd ; 

, The sledge mov'd slowly on before; 
Though borne in a triumphal car. 

She bajlEihot lov’d her fav’rite more. 

She follow'd him, prepar’d to view 
The terrible bebests of law;, 

And the last scene of Jemmy’s woes 
With calm and ‘•tedfasl eyes she saw . 
Distorted was that blooming face. 

Which she had fondly lov’d so long , 

And stifled was that tuneful breath, 

^Which in her praise had sweetly sung ; 
And sever’d was that beauteous neck. 

Round which her arms had fondly clos’d; 
And mangled was that beauteous hreiiJi, 

On which her love-sick head repos’d , 

And ravish'd was that constant heart 
She did to every heart prefer ; 

For though it could its King forget, 

‘ Twas true and loyal still to her. 

Amid those unrelenting flames. 

She bore this constant heart to see ; 

But when ’twas moulder'd into dust, 

‘ Yet, yet,’ she cried, ‘ 1 follow thee.’ 

‘ My death, my death alone can shew 
The pure, the lasting love I bore; 

Accept, Oh Heaven 1 of woes like uur’s. 

And let us, let us, weep no more. 

The dismal scene vras o’er and past, 

The lover’s mournful hearse retir’d ; 

The maid drew back her languid heail, 

And sighing forth his name—expir'd! 
Though justice ever roust prevail. 

The tear my Kitty sheds is iliie; 

For seldom shall she hear a t.ilc. 

So sad, so tender, yet so true. 


AWFUL OBEDIENCE. 


> The acccMnt of this affeeting tr^edy is taken frou 
one of the comprehensive and entertainiim summaries jus 
■' Soc'eW fur the Diffusion of Usefu 
UdMedge," entitled ‘ The Hindoos.’ A daughter thui 
•^nM. byau otherwise affectiopate parent, asortoi 
.’fjSwem Virginius, would make i striking drama; onh 
^the homely_ cncumslance which constitutes oneipf tht 
I most affectirg poinu in the angaisb—the apfbsat of the 
stomach to second the poison,—would have^^ be modi¬ 
fied. The doses given must be changed into sniMI ones— 
too small to produce any effect, except lA^baps «»excited 
and eloquent wakefulneu. When actual and ‘dreadful 


suffering is before us, each homily manifestations of it 
beco.ne nothing. The pettier is absorbed in .the greater 
idea. But human bein^ unless given to sarcasm and 
degradation, do not like to have physical weaknesses 
deliberately presented to their imagmatjons: and even 
then they are apt to take refuge (such as it_ is!) from the 
humiliatioo, in attempting to iiiakea je->t of it. A thorough 
delicacy, or philosophy, in reducing every thing to its ele¬ 
ments, moral or material, becomes superior to such polk.- 
tion. • 

Kishna Komari Bae, “the virgin princess Kishna, 
was in her sixteenth year; her mollier was of ihoChawura 
rare, the ancient kings of Anliulwara. Sprung from 
the noblest blood of Hind, she added beauty of lace and 
person to an engaging demeanour, and was justly pro¬ 
claimed the flower of llejast'lian. ’J'lie rapacious and 
blood-tliirsty Pat’han, Nawab Ameer Khan, covererl 
with infamy, repaired to Uodipoor, where lie was joined 
by the pliant and subtle Ajit. He was rneek in his de-^ 
rneanoiir, unostentatious in liis habits; despising honours, 
yet covetous of power; religion, which he followed wrth 
the aeal of an ascetic, if it did not serve as a cloak, was 
at least no iiindranec to an immeasurablo ambition, in 
the attainment of which he would have sacrificed all but 
himself. When the Pal’han revealed his design, that 
either the princess should wed Kl$a Maun, or by her 
death seal the peace of llajwarra, whatever arguments 
were used to point the alternative, the Rana was made to 
see no choice between, consegmug his beloved child to 
the Rahtore prince, or witnessing the effects of a more 
extended dishonour from the vengeance t*f tlie Pat him, 
and the storm of liis palace by his'licoulious ’dniherents ;— 
the fiat passed that Kishna Komari should die. 

But the deed was left for a woman to accomplish—the 
hand of man refused it. The harem of an eastern prince 
is a world t|ithiii itself; it is the labyrinth containing the 
stiiiigs that move tlie puppets which iilariu mankind. 
Here intiigue sits enthroned, and hence its iuflueuce ra¬ 
diates to the world, always at a loss to trace effects to> 
their causes. Maharaja Dowlut.Sing, descended four 
generations ago from one common ancestor with the 
liana, was first sounded to save the honour of Oodipour; 
but, honor-struck, he exclaimed, “ Accursed the tongue 
that commands it! Dust on my allegiance if thus to be 
[iresorved!” The Maharaja Jowandas, a natural brother, 
was then called upon; the dire necessity was explained, 
and it was urged that no common hand could be armed 
for the purpose. He accepted the puinard, but when in 
youthful loveliness Kishna appeared before him, tha 
dagger fell from his hand, and lie returned more wietched 
than the victim. The fatal purpose thus revealed, the 
shrieks of the frantic mother reverberated tliroiigli the 
palace, as she implored mercy nr execrated the mur¬ 
derers of Imr child, who alone was resigned to her fate. , 
But death was arrested, not averted. To use the phrase 
of the narrator, “ she was excused the steel, the cup was 
prepared," and prepared by female hands! As the mes¬ 
senger presented it in the name of her father, she bowed 
and drank it, sending up a prayer for his life and pios- 

K erity. The raving mother pouied imprecations on his 
ead, while the lovely victim, who shed' not a tear, thus 
endeavoured to console her. “Why afflict yourself, my 
mother, at this shortening of the sorrows of life; 1 fear 
not to die! Am 1 not your daughter 1 Why should I 
fear death ? We are marked out for sacrifice from our 
birth; we scarcely enter the world but to be sent out 
^ain ; let me thank ray father that 1 have lived so long." 
Tims she conversed, till the nauseating draught refused to 
assimilate with her blood. Again the bitter potion was 

g repared, she dra.' -.cd it ofl"; and again it was rejected; 

ut, as if to try the extreme of iiuman fortitude, a third 
was administered, and fur a third time nature refused to 
aid the horrible purpose. It seemed as if the fabled 
charm which guarded the life of the founder of her race, 
was inherited by the virgin Kishna. But the blood¬ 
hounds, the Pat’han and Aiit, wuraimpatient till their 
victim was at rest; and cruelty, as iT gathering stiength 
from defeat, made another ami a fatal attempt. A power-* 
ful opiate was presented, the kasoomha dranght. She 
received it with a smile, wished the scene over, and 
drank it. The desires of barbarity were accomplished. 

" She slept!’’ a^ep from which she never awoke. 


FniMTan and Pdblmbbd bv M. Crow, at the Indian 
Frxss, No. 14, Estaanaok Row, Calcutta. 
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. THE ALCHEMIST. 

A better tailor than Imam Bax there was not in 
all the city of Delhi. So he himself said and a 
great number of people believed. This belief oc- 

S asiuiied his shop to be much frequented, and he 
roVe a^dne thriving trade to his own great gratifl- 
cation. Ilis shop was a scene of industry a,id 
bustle; workmen in numbers, from the old man 
■with a hoary white beard, who could scarcely 
thread his needle with his shaking hand although 
he looked at it as clearly as he could through the 
spectacles perched oti his* nose, to the young boy 
first learning the {ireliininurics of sartorial art 
by drawing ami jthread for the use of 

his seniors.*,G|oIh!^^ffi^ti|>us kinds, brocades and 
even shawls w«»re.yi«nter'ed aliout in profusion; 
fihcwiug that, Imdm^ox had both many and wealthy 
customers, some of whom by tlie cAstly naliire of 
their vestments were perhajis the scions of Roy¬ 
alty itself. The shop was in the ('houk, very 
near the .E^e^ooree Masjid, and looked full 
into the wide where was that noble work the 

canal—the bcnracent river as the natives call it— 
under shady, trees down to the Lahore gate of the 
palace—one long living scene of human life. 
At the time I am writing of, Delhi had lo.st 
its last remains of splendour ; the seat of power, 
of almost sujireme ])ower in political matters, had 
been removed from Delhi; and what was to the 
natives perhaps a severer Iilow, all the ]ionip and 
circurnstan^ formerly attached to the Residency, 
were abolished. Sawars, seyglps, camels, elephants, 
silver sticks and si>eags di^peiiscd with, 

and the public of Dmi, dw^ith dismay and 
regret the Residency fdrniture and articles of 
worth and value exposed at auction—the Residen¬ 
cy at thdtPtimc had not then been reduced to the 
low ebb aj which it has now arrived—it had not 
then a dirty and offensive salt and sugar office 
whence comes an odour of a most overwhelming 
nature, so that passers by drive their horses by 
the gateway with all convenient speed and expe¬ 
dition. When the political supremacy over Mj- 
I>ootdn4, Gwaliar, &c. was withdrawn from Delhi, 
it of course ceased to he the resort of the Vakeels of 
those and the other powers—^aiid no longer did 
the Rajahs, Nawdbaand Prince.? think it necessary 
to pay complimentary visits alone, where nothing 
could be obtained in return. But though all these 
deserted the city and caused a great diminution in 
the splendor fit the appearance of the Chandney 
Chouk, (the luual promenade at 4 o’clock, p. m. 
of all Uie princes, nobles, beau.x, bucks and 
blukguards of the town,) yet there is always some¬ 
thing ia the look of Delhi that oannot but attract 
attention. Independent df tho,.thoatfand recollec- 
rionaof transactions of times part, of the successive 
deeds of plunder, lust, and Udodshed, which the 
Btreeta .have witnessed, the dailv manifest decry of 
sill principles of religion and nonor, nay decent 


respectability even in the -houses and palaces of 
the highest, the niiiiibor of individuals from all 
parts aud [ilaces, the variety and diversity of cos¬ 
tume as to shape, sisc and colour cannot fail 
in making a strung impression. There is in 
Delhi and the neighhotirhood a partiality for 
red n • a color for tnrhaiul, which being generally 
worn always makes a crowd collected look gay. 
In one place you wilt see persons sitting on the 
side of the street selling all sorts of fruits and ve¬ 
getables, especially sugarcanes, oranges or melons 
as the season may allow. Of these the* people of 
Dellii are immoderately fond, and the rpiantities 
sold are enormous. In another place is a cooking 
establishment where you may purchase most in¬ 
viting aud good looking kabobs which are ready 
roasting over a lire on all sinall'Spit, from which 
an odour plea.sant to a hungry man exhales. If 
you be thirsty, hark ! listen to the clang of llfle,wat4|r 
carrier’s brass pans; it is a grateful' sound Hn 
hot weatlier when his cheering cry i^ heard, and 
he boasts of the excellency of the waW which h® 
has to sell, and the far distance froitflfhiM be has 
fetched it. “ Water from the wcH- !i»f the Awa- 
daiice—cool, cool as ice.” Here is indeed a tempta¬ 
tion to drink ; and as the gratilication is pro¬ 
curable for a f(‘w cowries, it is seidom>,^’ithstoo(l. 
Do you want sweetmeats, tobacco, or spices? hero 
they are in |)rofiisioii; you may buy them of the 
perambulating hawker or of the. stltd and steady 
shop-keeper. Do you feel an inclination to smoke f 
hark! sec the hookah wallas are returning vrith 
their pipes from the mid-day prayers at the jumm& 
Masjid and are preparing for any customer who 
may choose to take a whiff*. Choose wliich pipe 
you like; but do not he always sure that the hand¬ 
somest pipe or the* best looking owner gives you 
the best chillum. No, look to old Peeroo ! he is 
neither handsome nor well dressed; bnt sec, he 
has a dozen hookah.s on his establishment, and 
not only not one of them vacant, but a crowd of 
people besides are sitting in patient expectation 
that some one will finish his chillum and depart. 
Well is his tobacco spoken of; all people go to him ^ 
if they can. Do you want fresh looking apples, 
walnuts or pears, or good tobacco? Look in yonder 
tent where they are laid up in heaps for sale, * 
and three or four Moghals or Oahulees sit with 
turbans three quarters of .a yard in diameter, 
under which appear their whitif and red lacex, in 
striking contrast with the inhabitants of the place. 
They will sell you a good horse if you wish it, 
or tell you where you will meet with a splendid 
Arab, at a still more splendid prke if you give 
what is at first asked. They will sell you furt 
and skins, which make rich cloaks. Watch 
that young man witli an embroidered cap put 
rakishly oi?er tha right ear, with the long curling 
hur flowing down his left shoulder. Mark 
amnujdj^ waist puUed in to the vnallest degree 
^and bound with a rod and gold brocade, 
lerneath the trowsers of rod silk at least 
sinking and blowing out as its master 
Idly parades about. Look at his spangled 
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ahoes, look at the collyeium on his eyes; bis 
heiyia-tipped fin^^er gently sweeps down his 
jetty inuustachio atfd insinuates into the nfouth a 
piece of paun. This is a beau of Delhi—ho looks 
as he walks right and left, to sue if people be ad¬ 
miring him—and ever and anon he raises his eyes 
to the latticAio and windows to see if he has at¬ 
tracted the attciRion of the frail fair who exhibit 
themselves in sucli places. Watch Itlm again 
eying the surrounding houses; he is looking for a 
gambling house, but he wishes to gut in without 
being seen by any of tlie Police.' lie need not care 
—there is no law against private gambling. There, 
on a sudden he slips into a house; and now be 
may dice at pleasure; neither Daroga nor Cotwal 
will interfere e.xcept in cases of open gamliling ; — 
and not then, if on the steps to the gates of God's 
own holy place—the Juinraa inasjid—a place of 
resort for all the thieves and rascals of the city. 
“ Any playthings for your children—here is the 
King, Acbhr Siia, silting on his throne iii great 
giory—at least worth two gundas. And here is 
his one-eyed minister Sccana lal, who can see more 
for his own interest with one eye than others can 
with two. Look how lie puts bis ebasme, his 
quizing glass to his eye. And sec here; here is a 
couplo of Peringhccs sitting on a chair, curse 
their sduls every one of them; you may have them 
for one gunda ’the pair—they arc not worth more. 
See, hotli have got a bottle of brandy in their 
hands—the kafirs are drunk. “ I'laylhings O, 
who’ll buy!” “ Hat pio! bat jao !—clear the way” 
is heard. Wliu conic here.’ a camel with two 
drums sounding alternately; a few horsemen—a 
dozen silver slicks and .some Peildas—a loiijohn 
and in it, a middle aged man showing the remains 
of beauty; diamonds and {learls profusely disposed 
over his person, lie has the fiery eye of a Rajput 
and looks [iruudly were there not a toucli of vanity 
in the glance. “ 'I’he great and mighty lord, the 
celebrattd and unvaiiquished lion, the terror of his 
foes the Raja Kisheii Smg of Kishciigitrh” is cried 
out by his suite. “ Who is tliat” says a stranger 
to a neighbour. “ He must be one of your res¬ 
pectable iiibabitants.” “Sliabash!” is the reply: 
“ He is 110 one here—he is a stipendiary and is 
stingy to bo.it: the imoplc here do not like him, 
for he alFccts to himself high airs. See he directs 
a man who came to.) near him in the crowd 
to he beaten. We’d shew it liim if he dared 
to beat a citizen indeed! But then there are 
the h'eritighces and the paltans and jiulice—m.iy 
they be burnt hereafter.” “After all”, said 
Jeliaii Khan a h^'standur, “ what is the use of 
abusing the Raja. He is but a madman, and 
his grand foible is, that he thinks himself the 
handsomest man in the world. A question on 
.which he asks every one’s opinion.” At this mo¬ 
ment a Hindoo fal|uccr dressed m a tiger skin and 
his face smeared with ashes, cried out to the R'lja 
for a rupee, (by the way this is a customary re¬ 
quest in Delhi,) which request was answered by a 
shove from one of the I’eadas or footmen, and a 
kick from unolher. “Tlic curse of Alec upon 
him” muttered the Sunyfcsee. At this moment 
half a small brick fell on the tonjohn from above; 
it must have come from the toj) <’<■ one of the sur¬ 
rounding houses, the Bunydssee, could not have 
thrown it. H#, however, seeing the brjck fall, 
cried out “ look then at the Rajd, he gives abuse 
to paupers, and Heaven rains bricks jn return.” 
The Kajd Idmsclf gave orders to his sdWire: to. torn 


round and move as quickly as possible to the Cotwilly 
Cha'iod'ra, that he might there lay a complaint of 
conspiracy, against the tl^rower of the brick. Who 
is tiiat now coming on a large elephant with two 
mounted horsemen shabbily clad and a couple of 
dirty fellows on foot with two thin attenuated sil¬ 
ver sticks, the very utmost value of which could 
not exceed ten rupees. The rejily is “ how do wa* 
know? he is one of the five thousand Sallatccn^or 
ilcsccudants and relatives of the King. lie has, 
most jirobably, twenty or twenty-five rupees per 
mouth—but whether his elcjihanf is his own or 
borrowed, 1 can’t say. If it be his, he i.s perhaps 
living oil his wife’s jewels—but it is, ten to one, 
only borrowed for this occasion.” At this time a 
bullock carria.ge containing a number of children 
is coming from the opposite direction and proceed¬ 
ing in advance to the coining paltry pWession. 
The riders on the elephant, seated without any 
howdah on the gudlice. or pad, dressed in clothes 
of the most ordinary description and exceedingly 
dirty, and looking like the lowest scum of the city, 
called out to the mahout to go straight; on this, 
the mahout turned his beast right into the centra 
of the street, and one'of life men with the silver 
sticks running up to the man who was leading the 
bullocks gave him a knock on the head anJ asked 
if he did nut see the progress of Mirza'Sahib. This 
comiielled the Imllockmen to back the carriage 
into the gutter, at which the poor frightened chil¬ 
dren screamed—but no furtlier injury followed. 
There was a buggy coming, and in it sat a 
respectable European resident of the city. He 
drove on and meeting with the > elephant in the 
middle of the way, his horse started and began to 
get troublesome, in rearing and kicking. Not a 
step to the right or left would the elephant move, 
for the mahout would not turn him. There was 
but one step to take; the gentleman lashed his 
horse, which ran on furiously, the shaft took out 
a piece of flesh from one of the sa.var’s horses, and 
wiiy was from sheer fright made for liis progress. 
Immediately after came a gentleman on horseback 
followed by a sawar or mounted soldier. " Go on 
one side” cried the Sawdr. Those on the elephant 
consulted together. "A Jamailar of Police and 
some ])eons standing by the side of the road made 
a salarn to the gentleman and ran on to assist 
him. “ It is the Judge Siiheb” said one of those 
oil the elephant, “ give way, mahout!” The ele- 
jihant was driven on one side and tlis gentleman 
snlFered to ])ass. M.my persons had viewed this 
scene, and ohsarvMtioiis were freely made. One 
observed “ wonderful things surely : these infidels 
are curious beings truly; they conquer the country 
and make good laws, and yet they sulFer themselves 
to be treated m this way.” “Treated iii this way !” 
said ail old man who wore a tattered uniform of 
tlie old Provincial Battalion, “how should they 
else be treated, 1 would I had the treating them.” 

“ Silence, Meer SAheb!” said one of his friends in 
his ear. “ Silence said he, “why silence? Did 1 
not enter into the Permghees’ service and remain 
with them for nearly thirty years, t. Did I not do 
my best for them, did I not join in defending the 
injured walls of Delhi against u powerful foe, 
when the boasted British Battalions were not 
there to assist. For this and other services our 
reward in our old age is to be levelled to common 
barkanddzes, and not only that, but to be reduced 
also to starvation by the diminution of the Govern¬ 
ment esublishments, and here I amaft^so many 
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yean a pauper. I wish to the holy Prophet of 
G<td, (praise be to God for his having come among 
us) that Shaikh Ahmed wm yet alive, I would join 
his force and fight well tor him; but not as hard 
as I would against these faithless, lying infidels 
could I get the opportunity so to do. I am a Py- 
than and a blood drinker by profession; I would 
■give much to cut the throat of an infidel. Bis* 
mSllih! It would be a sure passport to Heathen.” 

" Don’t collect together but disperse” cried a 
chokeedar of the city who approached the 
crowd gathered in sympathy with the violent 
speechfis of the old sepahi. “ You had better go 
to your houses; it is getting late : the sun is near 
setting and true Mussulmans should goto prayer.” 
This had a.» effect. The true believers went away 
to say their prayers, and the Hindoos were quietly 
walking nome in a knot, when they heard the cry 
of “ Mirza Kuleel! Mirza Kuleel!” Thcylook-'d 
and saw an English built carriage of the most 
shabby description drawn hy four horses, with 
black postilliun.s in red jackets driving in Ihe 
dircction of the Palace. The peoiile yielded and 
went to the right and^ the left, while the carriage 
wound its way to the LahOre gate of the Palace. 
Let us follow it and try to get a glimpse of roy¬ 
alty unmasked. The carriage proceeds through 
the lofty gateway, the troops salute and the 
wheels rattle in the arched passage. Liglits are 
brought out to shew the illustrious Prince his way, 
and be ascends the steps to his house. In his 
Dewfin khana, which is a tolerably large yet dirl.y 
room, ornamented by one French mirror, two 
daub.s of pictures of some past worthies glorying 
in all the lustre of red and while paint, and I>y 
one chandalier with half the drops olT, are found 
five nautch-women of not the most elegant appear¬ 
ance, three players on instruments and two mas- 
salchees. These symptoms shew that there is some¬ 
thing more than ordinary about to happen; and a 
long line of chairs placed close to the screens of 
the Zenfinfi, shew that a party of gentlemen is 
expected. The company come in by ones and 
twos, and take their seats. The Mirza sits in the 
centre of the line, and a fine looking gentleman he 
is; but behold ! according to the etiquette of the 
Delhi court, he returns no man’s salute, and seems 
as if he was wholly unconscious of any one’s pre¬ 
sence save those on his right and left hand to 
whom he says a few words occasionally. Who i.s 
that man leaning on a stick, paying such assiduous 
court to all the guests and peering close into their 
faces i Oh! that is the Rajd whose name was pro¬ 
claimed in the bazar. He is the head man of 
business in the Palace, and his faction have it all 
their otvn way. He is so busy in complimenting 
his master’s guests, that beseems as if he wished to 
supply by his attentions the accustomed negligence 
of the House of Timour. Now the musicians 
begin to play, and the hideous hag with only three 
teeth in her month, from either side of which 
flow two red streams of betel, ojiens the concert 
with a Satanic howl, enough to frighten all the de- 
vils out of Dbzak; but which ajipears so delight¬ 
fully, exqusite to Mirza Kuleel, that he starts 
involuntarily and a “shabash” issues from his 
almost motionle.s8 mouth. The dance and song 
then proceed. In the midst of this, a rustling of 
clothes of many persons, a sort of gigllng and 
whisMring, and the jingleof female ornaments, are 
heard ; it is the ladies of the Harem with the wife 
of Mirz& Kuleel, who are proceeding behind the 


zenand screens for the purpose of seeing the 
dancer^, and perhaps the spectacle of so many 
Europeans of rank at once assembled. The set of 
singers and dancers is now changed, and the com- 
paiiy are ammsing themselves with making obser¬ 
vations to one another. Some, I see, are amusing 
themselves by talking with other|^ than the com¬ 
pany. Look at that spectacle! There are some 
of them actually putting their heads to the zendnfi 
screens and talking to the ladies behind—and this 
too in the face of the Mirza their lord and roaster. 
Had the lowest weaver in India seen such a sight 
as this ill his own house, he would have taken oflf 
the head of the offender, and that perhaps of his 
wife besides. Here such things are allowed. I 
woiiiii r that Mirzd Kuleel is not more cautions as 
he has lost one. wife already by European seduc¬ 
tion. But where is all this time Imdui Bax the 
tailor ? 

Imdm Bax was not only a good tgilor, but a 
pleasant man to boot; and after he had finislied lys 
ilaily work he wa.s fond of a chat with any of his 
f'ricud.s and ueighliours who would often look in 
upon him in the evenings. When he had received 
back and earefnlly examined all the work from his 
men, he paid them their wages, and bidding them 
to be jirompt and ready betimes in the iporning 
he wished them good evening. As he was putting 
on his turband and was locking his door previous 
to going to the Juinina inusjid to say his jirayers, 
he beheld one of his workmen Uasnoo coming 
along supporting his old father, who had* for many 
years been a friend of Imam Bax. “ Well” said 
be to himself “ now iny walk is all over when 
Shaikh Balinran comes, and so I may as well re-open 
the door and light my iiipe.” Then turning to 
Baliorau .and his son Ilasnoo, he made a salam 
and said, “ Ah ! my c-vcellent friend, how is your 
health. My heart is gladdened by a sight of you. 
Your place has been long empty, and our eyes are 
sore with the weepings of impatience. Praise God ! 
be seated my old friend.” Bahoran opened bis 
arms and clasped Imam Bax in a fraternal cm- 
braee which was three times re|ieated. Imdm Bax 
led his guest into the house, eau.sed him to be .seated 
on a stool, prepared the thdleyoon with a splen¬ 
did ehillain of tobacco, and did the same for him¬ 
self; Ilasnoo liiniself was not inrluded in this 
arrangement, and be accordingly sat himself quietly 
down by bis father’s side, while conversation flowed 
quietly betiveeii the elders. As they were talking his 
attention was engrossed by something which hap. 
pened, but wbieli, long as bad been the period of 
his bondage to his master, he had never liefora 
seen. In the tailor’s room there was a door which, 
led to those afiartments assigned for the ladies. 
When his master had opened the door occasionally, 
he had seen arms and feet of a lieautiful size and 
exquisite fairness, which gave rise to most e.xtra- 
vagant notions of the face of the possessor—but 
his curiosity respecting the fair Zebanwas not fur¬ 
ther gratified. Iiniim Bax’s only daughter was 
regularly warned not to go near the shop while the 
workmen were there. Now that they had gone, 
she made less scruple, and often came into the 
room for articles required within; but she was 
so wrapped up in her chadder, that it was im¬ 
possible that Hasnoo could get a glimpse of 
her face. At length an opportilnity offered; a 
dish the had in her hand fell on the ground; in 
her attempt to pick it up, her chadder fell on one 
side and displayed a most lovely face, which if 
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once looked on must be loved indeed. Nor was 
the'display the less ^leautifiil, when Zeban V>okin{f 
first discovered a young man in the room, who 
had hitherto been sitting invisible to her on his 
father’s right hand. Tliis scene passed unnoticed 
by the two^ld men who were deeply occupied in 
their own cono(]vy; but it fixed itself firmly in the 
mind of the young man who formed a ^resolution 
at that instant to endeavour to make her his 
wife. As ho had no more hope of seeing his 
charmer for that evening he turned his attention 
to the conversation, which he found to run on mar¬ 
riage and its ties. “ Zeban” said Imam Bax 
" is a very good girl, and I should like to get 
a good husband for her.” ” 'fhat” replied Baho- 
ran, “ is a very difficult thing in these days.” 
"That maybe,” returned Itn&m Bax “hut I 
shall look welt about me. I am myself of gooil 
descent, and this trade of mine is, praise be 
to Heaves ! productive of no trifling profit. 1 
h^ve a pretty good store-box and well filled loo, 
of which Zeban will he the heir. I think that in 
such a case I liave a right to expect a respectable 
man as a son-iu-law.” " .Vlobfiiak, may you be 
happy in your choice” was the answer; “ but alas!” 
added Bahoran “ good and resjicctable husbands 
in Delhi are very difficult to be found. At a 
time when the very princes of the Palace are 
seeking out for husbands for their daughters and 
•isters, and making advances to every respectable 
foreigner in the city, how can it be expected that 
Im&m Bax the tailor’s daughter can find bettor 
luck than her ncigliliour.s ” “ I never heard of 
these things, Bahoranreplied Imam Bax “ luit 
it is true, that I seldom move out into the streets 
to hear the news, while those who come to me 
seldom touch on princes or kings.” “ J’ancli ka 
Khodd” said Bahoran. “ Is it not as clear as the 
noon-day sun ? Is it not talked of every where 
that Miiud Baliber Bog the King’s uncle’s second 
cousin’s wife’s brother wrote a letter to the new 
sheristadar just come up from Oude, telling him 
how respeeUbly ho was, as he had heard, con¬ 
nected, and recommending him to settle himself 
with it hou-s'ehoU; to which end he, the iVIirza 
should be hapjiy to see him at any lime. Is not 
the meaning of this as plain as possible i Had 
it been old Ilishant-ool 11 ak the former slicrista- 
dar, he would have jumped at the offer; hut the 
present refused it alleging that he had a wife 
at home.” Mdz ullah! Maz ullah! cried the 
tailor " are things come to this pass ? Is the 
house of Timoursodegraded?” “Worse even than 
this” said Bahoran “ is the present state of things 
.under the hands of this unclean people the 
English. We arc forgetting our religion, nay our 
very tongue—our swords are rusting in our 
sheaths, and our lipnor is vanishing away like the 
clouds of night before the sun. Have you heard 
what has occurred at the house of that hold but 
eccentric character Fatwa Andaz Beg Khan ?” 
“I? no, not I” said Imam Bax “whose dog 
am I that people should talk to me respecting 
other people’s households. Don’t you think that a 
man has enough to do in keeping his own in order, 
instead of Ipoking after that of others. Uh no! I 
talk on all Other sabjccts but that. But come tell 
me what occurred at Fatwa Aud^ Beg Khan’s. 

I should like to'hear it nevertheless.*’- “Why,” 
said Bahoran “ it is a long affair, but the abridg- 
Aient of the case is this. You know that two days 
ago one of Fatwd And&a’s sisters was married. 


and a feast was given to which were invited several 
female of the highest rank in the city. In the 
midst of these and in t])e heart of freedom of re¬ 
velling, sat a large well fed lady wrapped up in her 
chadder, who never opened her mouth or address¬ 
ed liny body. 'Those invited to the party were by 
far too interested to remark the fact, but one of 
the servants did, and called her mistress’ attpn-* 
lion. ’The lady of the house went up to her and 
spoke civilly, but the strange lady would not 
uncover her face, and appeared as if she wished 
to retire. To ascertain the fact, the servant pulled 
forcibly away the chadder which the lady held 
close, when lo and behold! the well trimmed whis¬ 
kers of a man. A cry was raised that a man was in 
the zenana. In a moment innumerable shrieks were 
uttered, and every soul closed her chadder over 
her head. The ])reton(led lady had now brought 
himself into a pretty scrape ; as there could be no 
doubt that there was but one exit from the zenana, 
and that was through the hall where sat all the male 
guests who had come to the marriage feast. All was 
therefore to he hazarded; he drew frim under 
his arm a zaffer-takea or,long dagger acutely 
sharp at the point and o'!! both siiland made a 
push for the door, in hopes that the U. ror of his 
weapon might cause his foes to give way. He was 
mistaken in his e\])ectations, for he was im- 
inoiJiately overpowered by numbers and disarmed.” 

“ Well!” said the tailor almost breathlessly “ what 
then—they drew their swords and jilungcd thern 
into the hankrujit rascal's body ; say, () brotlier I 
I beseech you, did they send his soul to burn in 
Jchaiinain ?” “Indeed,” said Bahoran “they 
did no such thing. 'J'hey all agreed that the 
youth, who was by tlie way a son of a respectable 
man, deserved death; but tliat if it were then ef¬ 
fected it might perhaps be ealled murder, and the 
operators tried, and that matters were not now- 
a-day.s us formerly, when murder was punished 
with imprisonment only, but that since the erec¬ 
tion of a gallows all offenders were hanged. 'Thest!' 
weighty reasons iiiiiiiced them to release Khoda- 
dad Khan; nor even would Fatwa Andaz Beg 
Khan let the case be reported at the Police 
office, lest the names of the females should be 
mentioned in the investigation.” A tremendously 
anilihle groan issued from the bottom of poor 
Imam Bax’s soul, and he trembling with anger 
said “ a curse on the unbelievers, the destroyers of 
our faith. 1 have known the time whcA such con¬ 
duct as this would have met with different treat¬ 
ment. At such a feast of celebrity as that, 
our head Moluvee must have been there; what 
did Aliter-ud-deen say on this subject? did he 
counsel the injured to abide by the Holy book, or 
by the laws promulgated by the Feringhee dogs?” 

“ Does he not hold office under them, and will he 
not abide near the tree which shelters him. But 
not all his persuasions would have stopped them, 
if they had not considered the gallows as an un¬ 
pleasant manner of death. Ah, ah, sad times when 
we cannot rule our own households.” " Ha I” said 
Imam Bax, grinding his teeth witH rage at the 
idea” did 1 find any one in my zenana, I don’t 
think I should apply to the law or the canoons as 
they call them. 1 should make use of my old Is- 
phahanee,” pointing to an elegant looking sword 
in an embossed black leather sheath “and then 
after that I would do this” seizing his beard 
with one hand, and making a sign with the other 
as if he were cutting his throat “ and thea they 
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may do as they please with me.” The converaa- 
tiou then turned upon ordinary subjects ftf no 
particular interest to thorfcder; after a short pe¬ 
riod Bahoran and his son Hasnoo wi.shed the 
tailor a sfood ni^ht and departed to their own 
home. Imam Bik went to sleep and dream of 
12 best w.iy of marrying his daughter respecta- 
ly^ and Hasnoo to lie awake, tossing and turning 
on his bed all night, revolving in his mind how he 
could possibly gain the heart and hand of tho fair 
Zeban. Ho had great doubts of his success bv 
any fait means to secure his object; for though 
his parentage was respectable enough, yet his fa- 
tlier was pour, and Imam Bar evidently ex¬ 
pected a rich son-in-law, if not one of rank, title, 

. .and affluence- It was rather presumptuous; but 
it was nalnral. Hasnoo could come to no decision 
on this subject, but resolved as he had no better 
course to consult his father on the morning; per 
haps after all. Imam Bax might give his consent 
to the son of an oLl frienil, who was already one 
of the most promising artificers in the town, and 
who, if patronised by tiie first rate tailor in Delhi, 
would soon be cnablcd<to at\,d to the savings accu¬ 
mulated in the strong box of his aoticipated father- 
in-law. 

Next morning before- bo went to his daily labor 
Hasnoo opened all liis rniiirl to his father and ear¬ 
nestly requested of him to intercede with the tailor 
for his sanction to tlie marriage. He represented 
to his father that his skill in trade cnaliled him to 
support a wife, and that he was determined to 
marry; who was so likely to make him comfor¬ 
table as the daughter of his father’s friend ? Shaik 
Bahoran jiondered on all the various bearings of 
the qiiostion, and then quietly said “ my son, I 
call Heaven to witness how much I feel for your 
distress, and how willingly 1 would sacrifice my¬ 
self for your happiness; but in this affair I can be 
of no use. I plainly see that Imam Bax has set 
his heart on having a noble son-in-law. What 
have I to offer him to induce to give up his inten¬ 
tion—nor wealth, influence nor rank. Think not 
of it my son ; I will converse on the subject of 
marriage with your mother, and we will try to 
make a match for you. Discard Imam Bax and 
his daughter from your thoughts, for an union 
with her will never take jilace. If you could in¬ 
deed get a court rhiiprass or some small situa¬ 
tion in the Fonjdary office, you could turn 
to advantagi the education which you liave 
received ; then indeed you might perliaps succeed 
in collecting what Imam Bax would think suf¬ 
ficient to allow of the marriage. But alas ! I am 
a poor man myself, and have no interest to get 
places and appointments; and so you must ever 
continue pricking your fingers with needles all 
your life. I fought my way in life and you must 
* sew yours.” These words did not satisfy Hasnoo, 
but it seemed useless to combat them; for Ba¬ 
horan, who saw clearly through the matter, posi¬ 
tively declined to make any proposals which, as 
ho said, were sure to be refused if not ridiculed. It 
was in this conuition, that the heavy-hearted and 
spiritless Hasnoo used to go every morning to his 
daily work, and sigh whenever he saw the door 
open and say to himself, “ when again shall I 
see that moon-faced beauty, whose breath is as 
fresh as the dawn of day, and whose form is as 
graceful as an antelope.” His thoughts began to 
stray from his work ; he sat frequently with 
hands before him for periods of great length, he 


changed and disarranged his materials, and other¬ 
wise eoqimitted so many blundvs that he became 
subject to frequent reprehensions from his master, 
and what was perhaps worse, his fellow workman 
harassed him with jeers and jokes. Shaikh Bahoran 
saw with much anxiety all that was goinscon, but it 
was a hopeless case. At length I^snuo, who no 
longer cared about anything in thjs world, began 
to neglect his attendance at work; and instead of 
doing his duty, loitered and associated with light 
characters and rake-^ until he became so discredita¬ 
ble, that Imam Bax thought of refusing him all 
countenance, and of filling up his place with 
another person. N.ithing but consideration for 
his old friend Bahoran prevented him from taking 
this coarse. Bahoran himself, however, now took 
the biisinsss into bis own hands ; for finding that 
his son was going rapidly to destruction, proceed¬ 
ed to take the only step he could to rescue him. 
Hopeless as was the case, he still went yi Imdm 
Bax and related to him the real state of the aifair. 
and requested a decisive ansvver. Had Imam 
Bax requested time to consider, hope might have 
found a resting jfiace in Bahoran’s heart; but 
no ! Iiuilm Bax s)ioke plainly to the p.iint and 
at once excused himself. He felt rather in¬ 
clined to laugh at the jiroposal, hut seeing the 
earnest grief of the poor old man, he desisted; but 
told him that there was no equality in the offer, 
and that nothing ever could induce him to let his 
daughter marry any one of low degree or empty 
purse. Imam Bax was a man, who, as may have 
been collected from some parts of his conversation, 
had rather despotic ideas in respect to rule and 
governance of his own household ; he immediately 
thought of his inability to take notice, as he would 
otherwise have done, of any attempt to trespass on 
the sanctity of his zenana. He thought too that the 
access, which the idle and no longer useful lad, 
had to his liouse, might perhaps afford him oppor¬ 
tunities of carrying oii communications with his 
daughter. All these things he very distinctly ex¬ 
plained to Bahoran, and concluded by telling him 
that he not only could not listen to any such pro¬ 
positions as those tendered by liitn, but that he 
should consider it necessary to break off all con¬ 
nection with his son, and could not allow him 
again to enter his house on any account. Bahoran 
resented the latter part of lin.'irn Bax’s speech; 
the answer in the first part had been expected and 
he had been prepared for it. He laid a heavy 
curse on the venality of the times, shook the dust 
off his feet against Imam Bax’s threshold, and 
sauntered home in no pleasant humour. The in¬ 
telligence which he brought completely unsettled 
the few remains of intellect which Hasnoo still 
retained. He said the world was no more for him; 
that he would turn soldier, woul^ become a fa- 
(lueer, in fact anything else in the world that would 
give him'a livelihood; but remain in Delhi ha 
would not. His father thought these words were 
but the effects of momentary anger and irritation ; 
but before the next morning Hasnoo had disap¬ 
peared, and his pour father searched in vain all 
over the city; he could not find him. 

All these various events produced a conviction 
on Imam Bax’s mind, that women were strange 
cattle to take care of, and that they were more apt 
to follow after others than their Awful owner. 
He, however, resolved to get his weidthy daugh¬ 
ter off his hands as soon as he possibly might; 
and to that intent, he called in several daldls 
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or go-betweens, and stated to them his wants and 
wishes. He expatiated to them on his da^ighter’s 
beauty and the ready money and jewels she would 
receive after his decease, and finally very delibe¬ 
rately told them all, that he was much mis¬ 
taken if the case was not one, in which some one 
of Royal ohiod might well stoop from his nominal 
eminence and 'ennoble the house, ^Ibeit though 
that of a mechanic, yet of one, who not only had 
a beautiful daughter, but who had money also, 
and who would therewith supply the wants of those 
who terming themselves Ma ba dowlat, Mirzii 
and Nawib, could not, nevertheless, obtain credit 
for a rupee. Engrossed with this absorbing no¬ 
tion, and seeing plainly that plenty of rupees was 
most likely to assist him in his ambitious aims, he 
began to look less after the honest gains of his 
shop, and sought some means of speedily acquir¬ 
ing the desired fortune. His customers indeed 
observed, this, and some of them began to desert the 
inconstant tailor; but this did not injure him in 

E uhlie estimation, for the people all said that he 
ad made as much money as gave him independ- 
ance, and that he was no longer anxious to please 
as formerly. Now the real state of the case was 
this. Imim Bax, with all his good sense, was 
just as credulous as any of his sect. Among many 
other ways in which he had cogitated the speedy 
accumulation of a fortune, was the science of 
Keemyd or Alche'my, which is as firmly believed 
in by the wisest of the natives of India, as is the 
conviction of their several existences. There were 
not wanting dupes to join this speculator in his 
labors, some of whom had spent their all in this 
ridiculous search for the Philosopher’s stone, and 
were by no means sorry to assist another in his 
folly, when not at their own expence ; and thus it 
happened that Imdm Bax was uselessly expending 
that treasure to which he had looked as the source 
of his glory and renown. In the mean time the 
daldts or agents had not been wanting in activity 
and diligence. Many were the negociations entered 
into, and many were the suitors who had the con¬ 
fidence to appear expecting that that alone was 
sufficient to secure their success ; but they were 
mistaken. Many there were of old families, who 
had scarcely wherewithal to subsist; but Imdm 
Bax with his excited feelings, and being sure that 
he was soon about to procure that knowledge 
which would render his means inexhaustible, re¬ 
fused to listen to the best olTcrs. Time thus pass- 
' ed for nearly a year, and no success had attended 
the proposals of marriage. One event had, how¬ 
ever, occurred which was nearly decisive of poor 
Zeban's fate. Her father, notwithstanding his 
want of success, had become so infatuated with 
his pursuit, that he used to absent himself from 
his house for several days together. In one of 
these absences/ a servant of the house called 
Beeban Ayd, came and told her, that her father 
had required her immediate attendance on him in 
another mohulU, and had sent a covered carriage 
for her. Strange as was an act of this sort, yet 
she could not mistrust so old a servant as Beeban. 
She, therefore, went quietly to her court yard 
where she found a common looking carriage 
aumifing her; into this she mounted, the cur- 
trins were dropped, and the earriage proceeded. 
'Ifie 'first thing which alarmed Zeban was the 
ednsdousness that several horsemen were attending 
her carriage, and the meaning pf’ it could not 
meet her comprehension.' Why should her father 


have sent men to escort her through the public 
town<i' She had often before been out in her bylOe 
or bullock hackery, bi\{ never before had her fa¬ 
ther in his utmost glory sent horsemen with her. 
Suspicion was excited in her mind, and she observ¬ 
ed every thing that happened with vigilance; and 
the more she thoughts the more she perceived 
that something was wrong. After some furthet 
progress, she came to a spot from whence^she ' 
heard the challenges of sepoys changing guards; 
she had heard of the forms and customs of the 
Europeans, and her suspicions led her to believe 
that they were taking her to jail, whd% strict 
watch was kept to prevent any attempt at escape. 
Shuddering with fear, yet unconscious of any 
crime, she hastily lookeu through a small hole in 
the kurwa cover of the vehicle, when great was her' 
astonishmen t at seeing the led walls of the Palace on 
the frowning Lahore gate, in which a woman once 
incarcerated can come out but one way, and that 
is by throwing herself over the lofty wall. Many 
have done this, and im one has escaped. Horri¬ 
fied as Zeban was at the premeditated villainy in¬ 
tended against her, though by whom she knew not, 
she did not hesitate for one moment. She tore open 
the curtains, and leaping out ran t<< fast as she 
could to the nearest house for refuge. 'I'he sawdrs 
and people belong! ng to the carriage immediately 
ran after her. In vain she appealed to two oftthe 
Police oificers stationed on the spot; they said that 
she was evidently of His Majesty’s household, and 
they could not interfere. The people were drag¬ 
ging the unfortunate Zeban back to the carriage, 
and some of these inhuman brutes were gagging 
her to stop her cries, when tlie Judge of the city 
happened to pass by with two armed horsemen. 
Before they could accomplish their object of forcing 
Zeban into the hacker}*, he was by her side; the 
people appeared as if inclined to offer resistance, 
but the officer directed one of the horsemen to ride 
off to the Cutwully for aid: At this the 
whole of the ruffians perceiving whom they 
had to encounter, galloped as hard as they could 
into the Palace grounds. Zeban was again put 
into her bylee and sent back to her own home 
attended by some police. Investigation was made 
by the authorities into this most atrocious act of 
villainy, and it was plainly proved, that it bad 
been set on foot by one of the inmates of the Pa¬ 
lace. He had heard of Zeban’s beauty, and he was 
determined to possess himself of it, without the de¬ 
gradation of going through the marriage ceremony. 
He had hi^ly bribed poor Zeban’s old servant 
and ho{>ed to obtain his object without much diffi- 
c\ilty; but his plans were frustrated. Known as 
he was, no remedy could be had against him, for 
he was in the Palace and the civil officers had no 
jurisdiction over him. 

Conviction wdl sometimes take place in the 
most stubborn souls, and so it happened to Im&m 
Bax. He had carefully considerea that although 
he had still a good store of cash, yet it was much 
diminished by the very method which he had 
adopted to increase it. His av».ice had a hard 
struggle with his prudence before he would decide 
finally as to his foregoing his hopeful pursuit, 
and there was every chance that he would at once 
cease to squander his resources in this unavailing 
manner. It still, however, was written in the book 
of fate that Imdm Bax was to have one more trial 
before he could arrive at an^ decided result When 
die temptation came, the insincerity of his vows 
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became evident, and he yielded to the backsliding. 
Neither his wisdom nor his wealth was sufficient 
to keep him from his old,ways. The trade of his 
■pot not now so much in repute as formerly, had 
decreased considerably; Imam Das visited it oc¬ 
casionally, and sometimes through mere tedious¬ 
ness and ennui. In one of these accidental visits, 
%s Jm&in Bax was sitting on a stool in a deep silence 
* and cogitating profoundly on the state of things, 
when a young man of very prepossessing appearance 
entered his shop, and began to make bargains for 
various species of clothes of some value. Imdm 
Bax warned with the prospect of a better cus¬ 
tomer than he bad for a long time had, entered 
into conversation with the youth on the nature of 
the things required. The youth displayed no care 
about th^ cost of tbe things, but simply said that 
they were wanted, and that the cash would be 
forthwith paid. “ These are gay and fine things 
you require,” said Imam Bax “ and they will cost 
cash!” " Cash!” replied the youth, whose name 
was Nabbee Bax” well what th.it ? Did I not say. 
that you should be paid directly.” " Ah, well!” 
replied Imam Bax, “ I have no right to ask you 
questions. But if it may Mb allowabie, would 5 'ou 
be so good as to tell your servant, to whose house¬ 
hold your honor may be attached. There are but 
few of the Ameers and Wazeers of the city, who 
do not ask many questions and haggle about a 
pice, before they spend one.” “In good sooth” 
said Nabbee Bax, “ my lord and master is no in¬ 
habitant of this place, nor has he any care ahout 
pecuniary afiairs; ho has plenty of means at his 
disposal. Have you never heard of the great Shah 
Dana Sahab, who has lately come into the city 
from the town of Bihdnagar. He is the possessor 
of the philosopher’.s stone anil—“ Sobhan Allah, 
Sobhan Allah” cried out Imam Bax “ you don’t 
say that in earnest, do you ? By your soul, young 
man, with a prosiierous face, tell inc truly.” “ Why” 
rejilied Nabbee Bax “ shall I tell you a lie. May 
the father of all lies be cursed. I am no son of 
his to tell you an untruth.” “ Do yon then really 
say” exclaimed the astoni.shed tailor “ that the 
Shah Saheb can really turn base metals into gold i” 

“ What can I say ?” said the young man “ you 
don’t suppose that if I knew the secret that I 
should remain with him as a servant. All I know 
is that he has as much money as he wishes for, and 
he dispenses it most liberally. Ah, you ought to 
have seen hew honored he is wherever he goes. 
RAjas and Naw'abs all pay court to him. He is 
even now going to the English city to try how he 
can best make arrangements %vith the Government 
for his security. Other countries are unsettled, 
and avarice may cause him to risk his life. In the 
Company’s territories bo can at least remain un¬ 
molested.” “ Say once again, does this father of 
chemists, praise be to him alone! take shagirds or | 
followers ? Will he instruct those who are willing I 
to dedicate their lives to his service in his pro¬ 
found knowledge, yonr sen'ant beseeches you to tell 
him?” “ I cannot well answer you on that point,” 
said Nabbee Btx “ some I have known who have 
profited by his instructions; but few will undergo 
the austerities and privations necessary to perfec¬ 
tion in the art.” “ Perfection” muttered the tailor 
to himself; and pausing he considered, and again 
addressed the youth, and said, “ I have myself 
made some progress in this curious art, and hare 
laid out much money upon it. Rather my sins or 
my ignorance have stood in my way, and 1 could 


never arrive at the point at which 1 aimed. Letvour 
servant pray to be admitted to the holy gate of/he 
Sh4h SUieb. Strictly will lie afcform to those pnn- 
ciples and rules which lead to purity aao sb- 
stinence; and it may be that by the mercy of 
Heaven, and by ’ ^ood instructions, he may 
arrive at the summit of his wishes..^May your 
worship be pleased to have patienft for but a few 
seconds.” Imdm Bax retired to his inner apart¬ 
ment, and speedily returned with a large bundle 
of very valuable shawls and brocades, which he 
unfolded and again*refolded in thick stout cloth, 
and over the ends of the cloth placed several im¬ 
pressions of the private and personal seal, which 
he ever wore on his own finger, and never trusted 
out of his own hand. “Your servant requests 
that these few disreputable and useless articles may 
be favoiably received by the Shah DAna Sdheb. 
He himself, will to-morrow appear at the 
blessed Shah’s threshold.” Nabbee Bax rose, and 
assuming to himself a dignity, which had been 
thus voluntarily assigned to him by a person whonf 
he apparently knew not, very quietly took up the 
bundle; and assuring the aspiring tailor, that be 
was certain of finding a hearty welcome from his 
superior in the art of alchemy, he departed. None 
saw the sneer with which he closed the door of 
]ioor ImAm Bax’s bouse. • 

Imam Bax did not fail to visit the philosopher 
the very ne.xt day. He ivas a little astonished to 
find that the master of the world’s wealth assumed 
not the least appearance of state or grandeur, but 
preferred a retired and poor habitation. On second 
thoughts, however, this seemed accounted for by 
the jirineiples of severity and virtue so essential to 
one of the initiated; and a thought came into his 
nlind, that if the successful in this art were bound 
to poverty and abstinence they might just as well 
be without as with the stone. These thoughts, 
however, were all driven out of his head on his 
iatrochietion to the astrologer himself. He was 
calmly seated on a carpet in the corner of a room; 
a very large book was lying open before him. On 
one side were various articles connected with this 
mysterious art; on the other side were seated two 
pupils, who seemed so wholly absorbed in their 
tasks that they barely lifted up their eyes on the 
entrance of the .stranger. Shah DAnA himself was 
an elderly and highly venerable person; his head 
was grey, his beard was so long that it reached to 
his waist, and lie wore a pair of green spectacles to 
prevent his tender eyes from being hurl either by» 
the sun, or by the exhalations from the noisome 
compounds which he was in the habit of using. He 
scarcely deigned to answer his visitor’s low salam; 
but turning to his pupils gave them a sign which • 
seemed to be known to them; on which theyroseand 
left the room leaving Nabbee Bax and their patron 
DAnA Shah with ImAtn Bax. It is needless to 
relate the conversation which passed. When an 
ignorant man goes professedly to a master to learn, 
the latter has it all his own way; he may harangue 
ad libitum and there will be none to gainsay 
him. Thus it was that the awed and astonished 
tailor was overwhelmed with words which he had not 
ever before heard, and mentally cursed the time 
which he had lost in hisuselessjourueyonthe road 
which he travelled, though he did not kuow whe- 
ther it led to his wishsd-for goal or §o. Notwith¬ 
standing, however, all these sonorous and high 
sounding words, a little, a very little spark of 
doubt remained in die corner of his heart, and be 
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thought he might as well try to get rid of that 
alsQ. Seeing is bejfeving said Imdin Bax to him¬ 
self. Surely, he mentally thought there cah be no 
harm in asking for a proof of Sb4h Dilnd’a perfec¬ 
tion in the art of commutation; if this is once seen, 
I can have no hesitation in making over my hoards 
to himj th#y will be doubled, tripled, nay Heaven 
knows to what ^tent they may reach. ^ may form 
a kingly connection for my daughter. Elated 
with this idea and the wish to satisfy his eye sight, 
and through that his mind, he turned to tne learn¬ 
ed Sh^h Dim and made his petition. The Sh&h 
seemed to get angry at his skill being doubted. 
" Are you” said he “ even as the k4firs from over 
the sea, do you believe our holy religion, that you 
do not credit what I say to yon. 1 ask you neither 
for fee nor reward. You search me out and make 
requests. Do I so to you? If you don’t believe in 
me, quit the house and go. 1 am none the worse.” 
Im4m Bax was dismayed at these words, and en¬ 
deavoured to pacify the Shdh by all the soft words 
he could think of, which greatly mollified the in¬ 
censed philosopher; he indeed appeared so pleased 
with his penitence, that he said to him “ Enough, 
enough my pupil that is to be. Doubt not but 
that you shall in time receive all that you require. 
At present I cannot well oblige you by shewing 
yon ahpeciiqen of my art, because certain forms 
and ceremOwM, which occupy some time are ab¬ 
solutely lindesSary. Nor is it at all times that we 
can make gold and silver or commute them; and 
certain quantities can only be made at particular 
times, tne knowing of which is one of the great 
aecrets of our mystery. However, as you wish to 
see something, give me a rupee. Here, you see, 
I put it in this box. Lock the box, take the key, 
and seal the lid with your own seal. It will be¬ 
come gold in a few days. Next Tuesday is on the 
full of the moon ; come h®re Wednesrlay morning 
on will And the box as left by you untouched, 
ut the coin will be gold not silver.” The happy 
tailor now took his leave with all possible defer¬ 
ence and respect for Shdh Ddnd, who promised to 
commence giving his lessons on the beginning of 
the new moon, which was pronounced a propitious 
period. The Shah had also given him a bottle 
of red and brown colour, which, he as.sured him, 
would cure all diseases, and which would keep 
him safe free from death, unless his last day was 
come; this he put carefully by, and felicitated him- 
eelf on the possession of such a splendid specific 
against all the ills of life. 

When the full moon ajipeared, the next day 
Imdm Bax, vvho had been in a state of excitation 
beyond all description, proceeded to the house of 
Shdh Ddnd and requested that the box might he 
opened, that he might have a convincing proof of 
the truth of alchemy. He marked accurately that 
the box had not been touched during his absence; 
it was covered with dust, the seal was sound and 
whole, and in the same situation. The box was 
unlocked and the seal broken, when instead of the 
rupee there was found an ushrufy or gold raohur. 
Greedily did Imdm Bax takeout his prize, clap 
his hand and exultingly toss it in the air; he never 
thought how excellent mechanics the divinities 
presiain£,oyer alcheny were, and that they could 
so well stamp at their mint a gold mohur like that 
of the Company’s reign, so as that no one could 
diiieera it from those issued by the Government. 
The Sh^, who felt, probably in coqsaquence of bis 
perfect, cohnetion of his own pokers, or at all 


events of the presence of gold in the box, perfectly 
at his case pronounced a prophesy, that the owner 
was every way favorajile and that Imam Bax 
would always succeed in such pursuits. Now 
was Imdm Bax more ardent than ever in his search 
after knowledge and the perfection of the sys¬ 
tem by which he must obtain every thing he 
wished for. He was, however, informed that ai 
two years’ hard study would barely suffice *ior 
the acquirements of the final process in the 
practice, which put a crown on the whole by the 
complete production of gold. Imam Bax could 
scarcely contain his ill temper, at finding oat, that 
when he thought himself at the end of his journey, 
he found that he only just set out; but though 
abusing his evil fates, he only doubled his resolu¬ 
tions and energy. With much beseeching and 
exhortation he begged and prayed to the Shah to 
come and live with him in his house, where he said 
that all should be done to make him comfortable. 
The Shdh at first strongly resisted his importunities, 
but at last consented to the measure ; on which he 
and his whole houswold took up their resi¬ 
dences under his roof, fro.n which the master 
of the house finding hiMself'no longer necessitated 
to depend on his shop for subsisteu.-' ousted all 
his workmen and closed the shutters. The peo{)le 
of the city heard of this proceeding with some 
wonder ; but when it was found out that he had 
undertaken the search of the Philosopher’s stone 
they shrugged up their shoulders and said nothing 
—they anticipated the fate which had befallen 
many persons who had done the same—beggary 
and penury. Ini4m Bax feared no such thing. 
Had he not seen what might be ilone } lie be a 
beggar ! no, not he indeed, and when he had 
married his daughter to the King's son or nephew, 
how they would envy him. Now as Iinim Bax was 
to be two years studying, and had to feed the learn¬ 
ed Sh4h and his servants, and as neitheronenorthe 
other paid a coury for what they ate and drank, 
he, whose prospect of wealth had already rendered 
him stingy, began to think that the least the Shah 
could do, would he to exercise his art on the 
strong box, where a good round sum was still 
lying; by which means ample provision might be 
made for supplying all wants, and making every 
one comfortable ; whereas, if he went on spending 
his cash, there would be the less to double on when 
it began to be transmuted into gold, instead of cababs 
and sliarbat, which was daily taking place for the 
comfort of the Shah and his people. The request 
to be made in this case was a great deal more im¬ 
portant than that once made to the Shah by Imam 
Bax; in that case, namely his taking up his re¬ 
sidence at the tailor’s, he had shewn great reluc¬ 
tance to comply, and it was expected that when 
solicited on tins subject he would strongly object; 
but full glad was Imam Bax when.'on application, 
he found the Philosopher express his willingness 
to oblige one who had been so very hospitable. 
Rejoiced at the prospect before him, he eagerly 
consulted with the Shah, when, where and in 
what manner this proceeding wa% to take place. 
These points were all carefully discussed and 
settled as follows. That the place should be 
in Imdm Bax’s garden on the west side, which 
pointing to the holy Kaaba at Mecca must bring 
good luck. As to the manner, it was requisite 
that the goods and cash to be transmuted should 
be buried in the ground, and be prayed over as 
well as subjected to magic forma and tests, to 
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which adepts alone could be adtnitted, and a tent 
was to be pitched in the garden. The time was 
now fixed, as dictated b}r|he books, at the dusk of 
the moon; and the hour, on which the whole of the 
tale turns, remains to be told. 

There were three days yet wanting to the time 
fi.Ycd .for this ceremony. Imfinv Bax had given 
•out to his neighbours that he was going to give a 
gitat feast; and on that account he took the li¬ 
berty of borrowing from each small sums, and 
vessels of silver and gold, which he engaged him¬ 
self to return after his entertainment. The fact 
is, that since Imdm Bax had betaken himself to 
these pursuits his name had gone down in the 
baz&r, and few people would have lent him any¬ 
thing considerable; but few however, who had 
known him in his long and uninterrupted career of 
honest industry could refuse him a small sum, 
or the loan of an article, which common pro¬ 
bity forbid his disposing of. He had many real 
friends, and the small sums received from each 
amounted to a large total. ^ The value of all the 
articles, both in cash and plate, might have been 
a lack of rupees, of which sixty thousand was the 
property of Imam BSx and the rest, his neigh¬ 
bours’. Some beldars or diggers were called on 
and set to work in the garden close to the western 
or holy wall; the neighbours heard of it and re¬ 
ported that Im^m Bax was not only about to give 
a feast, but to dig a well; be therefore gained due 
laud for his praise-worthy liberality. At last the 
night came on in which the grand experiinoiit wa-i 
to be tried. No sooner had the sun set and the ilark- 
ness become so thick that the eye could no longer 
see, than the whole of the confederates were occu¬ 
pied in carrying the property and casli to the tent, 
where it was soon very safely deposited. Un tliis 
transfer having been comjileted, the Shdh and his 
servants declared, that before commencing the 
mysteries it was necessary to drink, a certain liquor 
to purify their understandings; nor, from this pre¬ 
liminary ceremony was the as yet uninitiated can¬ 
didate excluded. They all, therefore, took their 
several glasses; and Im4m Bax retired that he 
might be no longer an intruder where be could 
not stay. Even as he walked into his own house 
he felt something overcoming his senses; he tried 
to sally but could nut; and laying himself down 
on a couch, he fell asleep. 

About mid-day Imfim Bax was awakened; he 
was first cofiscious of a curious see-saw movement 
in his head, accompanied by a severe head-ache, 
which seemed as if his head was split. By degrees 
he got to his senses, found himself in his wife’s 
hands and heard her shrill voice; “Awake, awake, 
oh ! thou son of a degraded jackass! Ah thou 
empty seedless caddou! Thou unshaved dog! Oh! 
thou condemned to everlasting fire! Thou ill- 
omened owl—awake I say!’’ Imdin Bax opened 
his eyes, and to his utter astonishment observed 
his wife uncovered, and displaying herself before 
all the servants. He rose instantly from his bod 
and asked what all this was. “Ah! you double 
dotted jackassV’ said his wife “ you unsainted cur, 
that by the intervention of the devil has been 
made my husband, tell where are my pearls, dia¬ 
monds, hykals of gold and all the rest of my 
finery i” “ Hush! silence woman and hold thy 
tongue,” answered Imdiu Bax “ did not I tell thee 
1 would give thee fifty fold”? “Pooh! you old 
fool,” said aha “ why could you not keep to your 
calling, a tailor by trade, instead of dealing with 


necromancers and sorcerers. A pretty market you 
have come to! -And where is four daughter Zsban 
gone too ? perhaps she has been converted into— 
anything hut an honest woman. This is your al¬ 
chemy I is it—puh, puh, I spit upon alchemy, 
and the father of alchemy, and uso the pro¬ 
fessors of such folly. Puh I Bring'liack to me 
your wealth, my jewels and bur daughter, and 
then all will be well. May your sleep be sound 
and healthy! but until yon have done a.s I tell 
you, it shall not be on the same bed that I lie 
on.” So .saying slfe left the room contemptuously, 
and left her husband in unspeakable agony and sur¬ 
prize. With some difficulty he rose up, and pro¬ 
ceeding to the place where stood the tent, he saw 
the \u stern or holy wall completely broken down, 
and not a vestige of property left. Of his daugh¬ 
ter no tidings could be obtained and not the slight¬ 
est trace of the time and manner of her departure, 
perceivable. Overwhelmed with sorrow and grief, 
poor iraiin Bax knew not what to do.* Had he 
been deceived and cheated ? or had the devil, fti 
retaliation for his dealing with magic and sorcery, 
thus carried away all his confederates? Yes, it 
might be that. But then what became of the cash, 
the plate, and his daughter? The two former and 
perhaps the latter also could be of little use to his 
Satanic Majesty. He could now come to no other 
conclusion than that he was the dupe and victim of 
very deep duplicity, and that hereafter he must 
live a life of poverty and jienitence. His living 
he might ugaiii secure, hy working daily at his 
occupation; hut who could see the celebrated tailor 
thus fallen from Ins high estate ? the thought was 
scarcely bearable—but what other resource was 
there? None but death. The now persecuted tailor 
at length hud not even this wherewithal to romfort 
himself. This affair had now become bruited 
abroad, and none could conceive tbe iiossibility of 
the accident winch had oecuned without the parti¬ 
cipation of the owner of the house. Those from 
whom he had borrowed goods and money now 
Hocked u])ou linn to demand them back; he could 
give no answer, but asserted that his innocence 
had been deceived. Injured persons can seldom 
be satisfied with explanations; nothing can con¬ 
vince such {lersons, but positive redress, and this 
Imiim could not give. Some, more hard-hearted 
than other.s, sued linain Bax in Court, and swear¬ 
ing to their belief that he intended to abscond, 
moved to have him arrested ; hut he, pleading 
poverty, so convinced the judge that he was 
merely the victim, and not the accomplice in this 
atrocious case, that the Judge released him and 
set him at liberty to beg his livelihood from those 
who were inclined to favor him. And thus was * 
the rich, powerful, and generally esteemed Imdm 
Bax reduced from affluence to poverty from over¬ 
weaning vanity and a love of* the philosopher’s 
stone. 

Some few days after these proceedings, Imim 
Bax and his wife, who now had no further pre¬ 
tence to respectability ho as to conceive herself 
behind a curtain, were sitting on the steps to the 
door way of their house, which was advertised to 
be sold for a decree of Court. In the midst of 
their distress, they beheld coming towards them 
Bahoran’s son Hasnoo, whom Im4m Bax had so 
unceremoniously dismissed from hie service. He 
very humanely sat down by them to solace their 
despair, but the task was in vain. After long 
conversations and professions of activity in behalf 
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of them, Haenoo discreetly asked what would the 
old'man give should his daughter be restored to 
him. The tailor’s soul revived within him at this 
question; he conceived hopes of recovering her, 
and prayed that he might do so. His pride was 
utterly brojcen down; his riches, his beloved 
riches he never (hoped to recover; he was all but 
broken hearted. “ Alas” said he " the^ is now but 
little left for me in this world; but whoever will 
restore my daughter to me, may have her hand in 
marriage—though” said he, bearing his breast " I 
had intended her for royalty. But the great God 
has punished my heedless ambition, and I bow the 
head to the most merciful.” Hasnoo’s eyes were 
full of tears at this sight; he gently lifted up the 
couple and led them to a house at a short distance 
off, but so concealed from general inspection, that 
no one unacquainted with it could have found out 
the way. He caused the affticted couple to be 
seated,^ an/l while they were talking of the virtue 
apd kindness of one whom in their better days 
thw had ill treated, Zeban appeared before them 
ana begged their pardon for her filial disobedience. 
Hasnoo claimed their pardon, and called on Imam 
Bm to grant him the reward which he had pro¬ 
mised to him who should produce his daughter. 
The father and mother both agreed to fulfil what 
th^ had said ; they betrothed Zeban and Hasnoo, 
and sat down to eat in coinparitive happiness. 

But there are other things to be narrated, which 
the present length of this story will not admit of 
.^'detailing. Hasnoo at length e.vplained to hi.s fa- 
” ther and mother-in-law to be, that it was he him¬ 
self, who had so suddenly and peremptorily been 
dismissed the house, knowing Imam Ba-t’s magi¬ 
cal propensities had taken this way to promote his 
ends. He had sent Nabbee Bax to spread his 
fatpe at the credu]ou.s tailor’s, had acted the part of 
Sh&h Ddni, deceived him in the case of the rupee, 
by retaining another key to the box iwed, and 
causing a false seal to be made similar to his own 
on the bundle of clothes sent as a present, and had 
taken this way of depriving his old master of his 
wealth on the decided conviction, that Imfim 
Bax was so infatuated that unless his pride was 
reduced, he never would allow his daughter to 
marry himself. The cash taken away by Hasnoo 
was restored to bis father-in-law—he paid back to 
every one that which had been borrowed by or lent 
to his father; and to his father restored all his 
own cash. This singular case having been soon , 
made public by these acts and by the marriage of 1 
Zeban and Hasnoo, who had found means during 
his alchemical stay in her father's house to make 
, love to her. Imam Bax soon regained his good 
name. This affair caused more laughter than 
anything else. Imam Bax and his son-in-law 
Hasnoo no longer, aspired to be great. The well 
known taste of the one, and the skill of the other, 
as well as sympathy for those who had suffered so 
severely, brought the old shop again into vogue,and 
it flourished most wonderfully. Both father-in- 
law and his son made much money. Hasnoo and 
Zeban have now a boy, who gives token of his 
mother’s loveliness, and his father’s acuteness and 
good feeling. Indeed they confidently expect, 
that some {if these days he will become a principal 
Sudder Ameen with the title of esquire; which 
^ hoptf'litay befthe case; and also, that all friendly 
readl^ may assist my hero, should they meet with 
him^Rnd have the power to do so. 

V R. 




A SURPRISE FOR A SULTAM. 

The following lively sketch, with iu very dram atic ter¬ 
mination, is taken from the french, and appeared in one 
of the numbers of the Jamaica Herald, whicii has been kind- 
ly sent us by a correspondent. The Editor ot the Jamaica 
paper calls it ” A Lesson for Husbands,” intending it for 
the benefit, we suppose, of some of bis friends the plauters, 
whose wives may be a littlc_ too fond of playing the ein- 
rcss. We hope no Jamaica gentleman is afraid for bis 
ead. It is an allegory, perhaps,—meaning that the 
" head of the house” will be brought low, if it does not 
take care, and that the pretty lips will reign in its stead. 

I'u call It, however, a “ Loson for Husbands,” is too 
exclusive. It is a lesson for wives also, and for lovers,— 
for dll, in short, who confound the merely b^atiful with 
the loveable, and who in admiring wilfulnass in' others, at 
once betray the propensity to it in tlieir own natures, and 
tempt it to make them its unpitied victims. A handsome 
tyrannical husband may "snap oH' Ins wife's head,” 
as well as a handsome vixen her husband's. “ J.e.s8ous’' 
for eilher party are invidious. Bad educations and un¬ 
disciplined wills are of both sexes, and have a right to dc- 
mand mstrnctiun through the medium ul lessons for alt. 

Seniirdiiiis, whose name has ,l»;coiiie proverbial foi an 
able and despoiie female siAereign, haj the reputation of 
having been one of those peiplexing per-' inagcs whose 
private and public actions appear to bo at vui'anee, and 
who have aliuweil themselves to do every bad thing they 
chose, upon the plea of turning it to sumo great general 
account. Catheiiiie the Second of Russia was such a wo¬ 
man, aud has been called the “Semiraniis ol the ^ullll.” 
Semiramis is said to have rc.tlly got lid ui her husband by 
means ul his own delegated aiithmity ; though llie Fuuieli 
wiiter has invented the details. Alter all, she lived as 
far back as the time of Abiaham! so that our certainty 
as to her proceedings, whether of love or inuider, cannot 
be very precise. But the Kienchiiiaii lias wisely euiisidiu- 
ed, that a wilful undisciplined nature has nothing to du 
with clironolugy ; and that foolish clever women, dis¬ 
agreeable beauties, and other ill-iegulated phenomena, 
have talked aud acted in the same high style of absurdity, 
in all ages. 

"-Yes, of all my wive’, thou ait the one 1 love best 

(said King Nmus to Semiramis). No one possesses so 
many graces and attiactions as you. Fur you i willingly 
renounce all my other wives. 

S. How the wisdom oi the king watches over bis words! 
suppose 1 should believe my master 1 
A. So long as you love me, what care I fur the beauty 
of others 1 

S. So llicn, if I desired it, you would shut up your 
seraglio—you would send away the women who fill it. 1 
should be tlie only one you would love, ami who would 
share your power; 1 should be your only wife; I should 
be the quceii ol Assyria, 

Semitamis spoke with an ardour which,, made her a 
thousand times handsomer. However, to shut up his 
seraglio, and send away Ins wives, was rather a delicate 
matter. Nmus, thcrctore, did notauswer her, but renew¬ 
ed Ins conversation and caresses. 

N. Queen of Assyria! and art thou not so, since by thy 
beauty thou reign’st over the king of Assynaf 
S. No, I aril only a slave that you love to-day. Who 
can aiiswei for to-moriow t 1 do not reigu; I Happen to 
please. If I give an order, they consult you befoie obey¬ 
ing me. 

AT. Do yon think it then so great a pleasure to reign I 
S. Yes, for those who have never enjoyed it! 

N, Well—would you reign for a few days in my place I 
S, Take care that you do not propose to be too ge¬ 
nerous. 

N. Nay, I repeat, if you would foi*'one day be the 
absolute mistress ol Assyria, you shall. 

S. Shall 11—and every thing that I command—shall 
it be obeyed T 

N. Yes, 1 will cede to you, for one day, my power, 
and my golden sceptre, its emolem. 

S. Suppose I should desire them to shut upthese- 
ragliol 

ninus smiled.—1 will not retract mjr word. For one 
day, one entire day, you shall be queen and mistress—I 
swear it. It shall no longer be to me, that the palace and 
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empire pay obedienre, but to you, to you alone. Summon 
Up then all your whims and caprices, for you shall have 
absolute power. 

S. And when shall this b?? 

N. To-morrow, if you wish it. 

5. Ido. 

Semiramis sweetly bent towards Ninus, letting her head 
fall outheshoulder of the king. She had the air of a pretty 
* woman, begging pardon for a little caprice, after it had 
bren c^ed'to her. Mcver had she been so pleasing: 
never had Ninus Ireen so happy. In the morning the king 
said to Semiramis,—“ Behold thy day to be qiieon! 

Semiramis called her women and made them dress her 
magnificently—she placed oil her head a crown of pre¬ 
cious sfones, and appeared with itin the presence of Ninus 
—Ninus, enchanted with her beauty, ordered that all the 
officers and servants of the palace should repair to the 
hall of state, and that they snnuld take from the treasury 
bis sceptre of gold, and bnng it to him. When this was 
dune, and every one had assembled before the throne in 
expectation of some great event, he made them open the 
doors of the ehnmbcr, where he sat with Semiramis, and 
taking hei by the hand, repaired with her to the hall. 
A ll the officers and servants prostrated themselves before 
the king. Ninus conducted Semiramis to the throne 
placed in the centre of the hall, and made her sit on it; 
then commanding every one to rise, he announced to them 
his wish, that during the present day they should obey 
Semiramis, as if she wtfie himself. He took tlie golden 
sceptre from the hands of the chief slave, and putting it in 
the hands of Semiramis—“ Queen,” said he ” behold the 
sign of sovereign power; take it, use it, and command as 
(lueen. You have here only'slaves, and I myself, during 
tne whole of this day, am but one among them. Whoever 
arc slow to obey your orders^ let them be punished, as if 
they had disobeved the king,’ Having thus spoken, he 
kneeled before the queen, who smilingly gave him her 
hand to kiss. Tlio whole couit then passed before the 
throne of Semiramis, who touched each officer with the 
end of her royal sceptre, and received from each of them 
an oath to obey implicitly her commands. She received 
their oaths with a majesty which Ninus admired. When 
the ceremony was ended, he complimented Semiramis, 
and asked her how she liad obtained her grave and majes¬ 
tic air? 

S. Because whilst they were swearing obedience, re¬ 
plied Semiramis, I was thinking what 1 should command 
each of them to do. I have only one day of power, and 
I would employ it well. 

The king laughed heartily at this answer. Semiramis 
appeared to him more than ever, amiable and hively. 
Let us see, thought he, how she will play her part, and 
with what commands she will begin. “ Let the secre¬ 
tary of the king reproach my throne," said Semiramis, 
in a loud voice. The secretary drew near—two slaves 
placed before him a small writing table- " Write ! 
On pain of death it is commanded that the governor of 
the citadel of Babylon do give up the governmunt of the 
citadel to him who shall hand him this order. Seal it 
with the seal of the king, and hand me that order. 
Write! On V^in of death it is commanded to the chief 
of the slaves of the palace, that he give up the govern¬ 
ment of the slaves to him who presents this order. Close 
it—seal it with the signet of the king and give me that 
order. Write! On pain of death' it is commanded to 
the general of the armies encamped under the walls of 
Babylon, to give up the command of the armies to him 
who shall pre.sent tnis-torder. Close it, seal it, and give it 
to me !" '• 

She took the three orders she had dictated, and put them 
in her bosom. The court was thunder-struck—the king 
himself was astonished, ** Let all listen,” smd Semiramis 
—” in two houra all the officers of the state shall come 
to offer me presents, as it is the custom on the elevation of 
a new princess. Let a feast be prepared for the evening. 
Wait, I have sfill another order. On pain of death it is 
commanded to tne chief ennuch that be present thb even¬ 
ing, at the feast, twenty of the moat beautiful women that 
they may he added to the seraglio. Go: let every one 
depart now, except my faithful servant Ninus—I would 
consult him on state anairs,” 

All the court went out—Ninas alone remained. 

—You see (said Semiramis) I know how to conduct my¬ 
self as queen. Yesterday you would not sacrifice to me 
your seraglio—te.day 1 have augmented it. Is not this 
generous I 


Ninas began to laugh. " My heautifai queen (said he) 
you play your part admirably; but if your seryant^igbt 
dare t« question, what are yon golbg to do with thmor¬ 
ders which you nave dictated ? 

£. I am no longer a queen, if I am to give yon an ac¬ 
count of my intentions ; but (continued she, laughing)! 
wish to avenge myself of those three officeiv 

N. To avenge yourself I for what ?^ 

, S. The first, the Governor of the Citadel, is ugly, and 
frightens me whenever I see him. The second, the Chief 
of the Slaves, has twice presented you fresh slaves to wean 
from me your love; and the third, being GeneraloKhe 
Aimy under the wail*, deprives me too often of your pre¬ 
sence ; you are always at the Camp—i am jealous of the 
army, and not being able to disband the whole, I will dis¬ 
grace their chief. 

This answer, mingled with folly and flattery, onclianted 
Nini.', —Well (»aid be) behold three great officers disgrac¬ 
ed tor very weighty reasons. 

Oh (v'jntinued Semiramis) it is my pleasure I tell you ; 

I mean to put your empire in disorder for one day at least. 

Ninus and the queen walked in the gardens of the 
palace —the slaves of the gardens prostrated themselves 
before Semiramis. • 

N. These handsome gardens areyonrs to-day, myqudhn 

S. Beautiful gardens do you call them!—what is there' 
in them that is royal, or that the meanest of your officers 
may not have 1 Oh, how few know liow to use the power 
they possess I 

N. But you have this day the power, to make use of it. 

S. You shall see. Slave (cried she to the CMefof the 
Cardens), you see that portico on columns of granite, one 
hundred feet in height, and the terrace which surmounts 
them;—take the gardens with its flowers, its trees, and it* 
cascades, and place it on the top of that terrace. 

—. Queen! ! said the chief of the gardens. 

—. I'hnu diest, if I am not obeyed. Take a million of 
slaves, and do as I have ordered—Semiramis will then 
have gardens worthy of her. 

The chief of the gardens stood petrified with surprise 
—Ninus lauglied—an eunuch approached the queen. 

—. Great queen, (said he) the lords of the court, heg 
that you will ueigii to receive their homage. 

S. Follow me, servant, (said the queen, smiling to 
Ninus), and she entered the hall of stale. 

The grandees of the court passed one bjr one before the 
thrunc, each hi ingiiig a present. The majority had con- 
sidcreii it judicious to offer jewels and precious stuffs. 

SHiiiiraniis paying little attention to these useless presents, 
orJeicd the treasurer to give to each lord another, three 
times the value of the one he brought, 

—, It is thus (said she to Ninus) that a prince ought to 
receive presents as a homage, not as a chanty. 

After the officers, came the servants of the palace. 
These offered flowers, fruits, and roses, or elegant animals. 
—Semiramis received their offerings with a giacioua air. 
I'hen came the slaves, who having nothing, could make no 
offering.—The first slaves were three young brothers, who 
bad been brought up in the same place with Samiramis, 
1'hey were young, fierce, and bold; and served as guardi 
to the palace. Semiramis recognized them; for one day, 
in the place where sho had resided, the females were at¬ 
tacked by an enormous tiger, and it was these three bro¬ 
thers who rushed to kill the animal. The females during 
the scene had remained veiled; therefore the brothers • 
knewnot Semiramis. When they passed tefore the throne, 
she said to them, " And have you no presents to make to 
the queen.” , 

—. None (replied the first, whose name wasZopyrus) 
but my life to defend her. 

—. None (replied the second, who was ArtabaD,)bat 
my sword agunst her enemies. 

—. None (replied the third, who was Aasur,) but the 
respect and admiration with which her presence inapiree 
me. 

—. Slaves, said Semiramis, it is ye, who of all the eonrt 
have made the best presents. I cannot recompense them 
with the riches of the treasury of the empire, as I bavO 
done the rest; but it never shall be said that Semiramis 
was ungrateful. Thou who hast offered me tliy iword, 
against mine enemies, take this order; tarry it to the Ge¬ 
neral of the armies encamped under the wall of Babylon, 
hand it to him, and wait for that which he will for the^ 
—Thoa who best offered me thy life to defend me; take 
tbif order, carry it to the gevernor of the citadel, and wait 
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for that which he will do for thee.—Thou who hast offered 
me the respect and adnyration which iny presence inspires, 
thou seemest to me a courtier; take this order, carry it to 
the chief of the slaves of the palace, and wait foi tliat which 
he will do fur thee. 

The tlirec brothers went out immediately, and the rest 
of the slaves j^assed on. The ceremony of gifts being 
finished, Scuiuamis deM-eiirled frum her throne, and desir¬ 
ing every one to quit the liall, remained alone with Ninus. 
“ I told you (said she.) that 1 would upset ^our empire. 
You seel put your g.iidciis upon high terraces, and your 
slaves at the hc.id ot armies; hut now to my toilette for the 
feast. You will help me, will you qpt 1 and during that 
time we will judge of the beauty of the women wtium I have 
added to youi seraglio, ; 

There was in Srmiruinis so much gaiety, tolly, and beau¬ 
ty, that jViniiH bad never been so mucli in love as now. 
He assisted at tbe toilette of the queen. In a short lime 
they introduced, one by one, the women destined for the 
81 raglio. There wcie some beautiful, sonii: only pretty. 
Niiiiis scarcely looked at lliem—liii bad eyes only for Se- 
miramis. “ You are wiong, (said she) not to pay atiention 
to your new slaves ; look at tins young girl; wliat a timid 
air she has It and bow pretty.” Fifteen women li<id ap¬ 
peared ; theeuiiuch aiiiiounced that be bad not been able 
to get any more. *'Very well, (‘•aid Ninus nitii indiffer¬ 
ence,) very well.” 'I'lip eyes ot Semiramis lightened wilb 
anger. “Slave, (saidshe) I told you tins morning, on 
am of death, twenty women for this evening, and you 
ave only brought liftecn. W here arc the others, that your 
head may not fall 1" 

The Eunuch did not answer, but kepi his eyes fixed on 
Ninus. * 

S. It is not to Ninus that yon arc to answei for your 
disobedience—it is to me. Where am the live woineri, 
wanting to complete my order—1 will have them or thy 
head. 

E, My head will not fall mile.ss the king pleases. 

S. “ That word has eondemned thee !" then striking 
her hands, the slaves entered. “Seize that slave, diag 
him to the court-yard of the seraglio, ami take off Ins 
head—let It be presented tome bulore the feast this even¬ 
ing ; begone.” 

N. " Will this be yonr last whim,"said Minus laughing. 
S. No ; 1 have yet six hours to reign. 

N. My lovely queenCs-aid Nniiis, laughing,) I willing¬ 
ly give jou the head ol the slave; hut U it worth your 
while to be angry about it! It is true, your anger gives 
you new ehaims ; but a few women, more or less, what 
signifies it!" 

Without thinking any fuither of the slave condemned lo 
death, Ninus conversed with Semirainis. In a short time 
evening, and the tune fur the banquet, arrived. When 
Semitamis eutcicdtiie hall, a slave presented » plate, from 
which she turned not away her eyes, hut caiefullv examin¬ 
ed it. It contained the head of the Eunuch. * It is well, 
(saidshe); place itin the Court of the I’ahiet*, through 
which the slaves must pass to the toast. St.ind youliyit, 
and repeat, that three iiouis since this man lived, but that 
having disobeyed me, his liearl was instantlystriiek off.' 'I'hu 
banquet wo-s magnilicent; there weio dances, flowers, and 
erfumes, and a sumptuous feast prepared in the gardens, 
emiramis, receiving the homage paid her, with much 
majesty and grarc, addressed herself constantly to N'.nus, 
as ifslio would pay him the honours of ihe feast. 

S. You are ('said she) a stranger king, who comes to 
visit me in my Palace. 1 must conduct myself to please 
you. 

They were soon at table. Semiramis confounded all 
ranks—Ninus was placed at the loot of the table ; he was 
the,first to laugh at this change ol tiie etiquette of tbe 
palace; and the court, following bis example, allowed 
themselves to be seated according to the caprice of the 
queen. She placed near her tbe three brothers. “ Are 
my orders obeyed,” (she asked them). They answered, 
Ves.” The banquet was gay . A slave having by chance 
served the king first, Semiramis caused him to be bung 
upandflofgea with thorns; his cries mingled with the 
laughter ol w5 con*pany, Every one was dbpowid to bo joy¬ 
ful ; it waa a comeuy, iu which each played iiis part. To¬ 
wards the mi of llie repast, when wine had inflamed the 
the gaiali^tbc court, Seniinmis spoke—“ Sire, the trea¬ 
surer hfs read me the list of those who have offered me 
gifts on'the joyous event ofiiiy sovereiguty*) the name of 
one lordhnly is wanting to complete it. 


N. Who is he! (exclaimed Ninus) ; he must be se¬ 
verely phnished. 

.9. It is yourself(rcp|ied Smiramis). Speak what have 
you given the queen tiiis morning! 

Ninus rose, and with a smile, whispered that be had 
saluted her beautiful lips. 

6'. The queen is insulted by her slave. 

JV. I embrace her knees to obtain my pardon. Pardon 
me, powei fut queen, pardon me. 

S. (Abandoning him her hand, which the king was co¬ 
vering with kUses,) “ I do not pardon such an insult from 
a slave; (then added in a lower voice) Slave, prepare to 
die.” 

N. What a liule fool you are ! (replied Ninus, still on 
his knees) 1 will, however, give way to your whims ; but 
your reign will soon be over. 

S. Vou will then not he angry with something which I 
am .ihout to order. !9iave, seize this man—yes, even him 
—Niiius. 

iVinii., went laughingly up to the slaves, and out him¬ 
self into then hands. 

“ Diag him out of the hall, take him in the court-yard 
of the seiaglio, prepare everythi ng lor his death, and wait 
iiiy omIum. * 

riiu slaves obeyed, and took Minus out. Ho went wil¬ 
lingly, laughing all the way. They lead him past the head 
of till; mnidered euiiiicli. Semiramis placed herself in a 
balcony. Ninus allowrri them te chain his hands. 

Hun to the fortress, /upyrjis—yru io the camp, Artaban; 
Assiir, shut all tile iloois of the palace, i'he orders were 
given in a low voice, and were immediatLiy executed. 
“ Well,” said Ninus," great queen, there remains but 
one word to end this comedy.”—“Hear it,” cried Semi¬ 
rainis slave, rememher the eunuch. Stiike!” They 
did strike, and before Nmus could utter a cry, his head 
fell on the ground, a siiiilu still playing on his Ups. 

“ Now 1 am queen ot Assyria, (cried Sumiiainis,) and 
perish, as did the eunuch and Minus, ail those that dare 
to disobey.” 


MODERN ANTIQUES, 

PAGANINI A.VriCtPATKD. 

(From t}it Common Hlace Hook of a bookith Comedian.) 

“ There is nothing new under the sun." 

My motto is nearly “ as old as the hills,” yet in spite of 
proverbial wisdom, and the inarch ot intellect; John Bull 
still retains all his inordinate passion for novelties, and 
eagerly welcomes every supposed rarity with his usual 
cuckoo cry, “ wondurlul, wondertul ! and most wonderful 
wonderful!! and yet again wonderful!!! and after that 
out of all whooping I!!'." In reality, however, most 
modern marvels, are merely reproduced, or reimporteJ 
objects of ancient popularity, and the fashionable plaudits 
of to-day, only echo the acclamations bestowed by the 
children of Cockeney on similar exhibitions some centuries 
past. Public sliows of animal sagacity are to he traceil 
troiii very remote antiquity. It is asserted,by classical 
authority that the effeiiiinate Sybarites taught their horses 
to tread a measure “ in graceful motion to harmonious 
sounds,” and eveuelephants were displayed on the tight 
rope in imperial Rome. Zoological exercises are of early 
record in Britain. Cmsar bears testimony to the skill of 
the Aboiigiiies in managing their coursers when he first 
invaded the i<‘.laud, and Mr. Suktt in his ” Sports and 
Pastinius” has copied from a M. S. of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury in the Bodleian collection, several curious sketches of 
horse display, wilh various others, one representing a 
cock dancing on stilts to the music of a pipe and tabor, 
and another, a bare standing on his hind legs whilst lieat- 
ing the latter instrument. At a latter period, Ben Jonsou, 
also, enumerates among the amusements of Bartholomew 
Fair, “ The Hare o’ th’ Taber” and a company of dogs that 
danced the morris. From the same loiiiute painter of 
manners and customs, it appears that the “ Industrious 
Fleas” now “all alive’’in Regent Street, are not original 
in their achievements, for Lovewit, in “ The Alchemist” of 
ItilO, mentions among the" curiosities” then to be seen 
in London " the fleas that run at Ult upon a table.” In 
the present age, the quadrupeds trained by Ducro w, though 
they may do every thing but speak, will never equal in 
fame, Bankes’s celebrated bay borse, Morocco, so fre¬ 
quently alluded to by Shakspeare and his poetic brethren 
ot the Elizabethiati era; nor will the name of Ducrow 
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bimicif, thoui;li the daring of his unrivalled equestrian 
feats might lead a spectator to imagine he bore " a charm¬ 
ed lifo,” descend to posterity with the singular hoaouis 
that closed the career of liaul^s and Ills lout tied steed at 
Koine, wheie the sl,ill of Morocco in arithmetic, dancing, 
rliceplaymg, anil other accomplishments (some not veiy 
decoiuu';, atoiisud the horrois of superstition to sueli a 
degree, that both the muster and ins docile pupil weic, as 
b‘ rare Ben” records in one of liis epigrams,”" burned for 
oneawitch” by coiiimaiid from the I’ope, ivlio decided 
tint the wonders witnessed must be clfoeted by too fami¬ 
liar an acquaintance with a certain personage unmentiuna- 
ble to ears polite.’’ Of biped prodigies,! piesumc, tlie 
must rcmai [cable now extant, is the musical magician, who 
when lieliistdiew bow in Uiitain, was shiewdlysuspccted 
of pnietising, like poor Liankes, " arts iniiibited and out 
of warrant.’’ indeed, a poet nut unknown to lame, openly 
sang, scarce seven days since, of this " observed of all ob- 
Sefveis ’— 

' -The utmost seem’d, 

'J'o l?cblf. or to melancholy eyes. 

One that had parted with Ills soul for pride, 

And in llie sable secret liv'd toilura.” 

With tlie'-e surmises resjiecting the unearthly powers of 
Paganini lloalinginmy iiiemoiy, I was much inteiestcii by 
aceiden ally iiiueting in the cour.-u ul niy desultory studies 
wnil .some nonces ul iinotlicr individual so exliaoidmary 
ill th(.i[ ciimcidence ot eircumsiaaees as almost" makes 
me waver in lieliet, to bold spinion with Pythaguias,” tui 
adiiiilling the possibility of spiritual transmigration, Lslioiiid 
at once say tliat the moital Ir.imc ot tne liali.in marttro is 
but the temporaiy teiieniciil of a wanduiiiig soul; pethaps, 
111 ils primer hI slate, the aiiiinaiiug esscnreul Oiplieu-, but 
wlacb in the ScventLcnlli Century inliabiitd the liodv of 
" riioiiias iiaiUai, a i.iibceke.ilioriie" wlio in Ifiib, <it 
Uxfoid, Anthony a Wood (aecoidiiig to Ids anlolnogia- 
pliy;, “ did then .ind tlieip, to liis veiy gie.U a-toiiianuenl, 
lieie plav on the violin. He tticii Saw him iiiii up liin 
liiigeis lathe end ot tlie linger buaid of the violin, and run 
tlieiii back iiiscusibly, and all wi'h alacrity, and in veiy 
good time, which he nor any m ilugland saw Ihu like 
lui.'." At a suiiseqiii nt meeting Ilalt/.ii " plaveil to the 
wonder ut all the audiluiy and exerei-iiig Ins lingeis and 
and iii.,trumeiit suiei'al ways lo tlis utmoslof his powei ; 

ilson, then upon the inihlie protessoi (the grcale-t judge 
ot music llnitever was), did alter Ins liiinniaisnme wav, 
stoop down to Hallzai’s feet to see whether lie Inula 
Jlutf-un, that is to say, whether lie w.is .i Devil ui not, be¬ 
cause he acted beyond the pails of man.” The seii.,.Uioii 
created heieby I’againin’s tirsi appe.iianee among " the 
gieatest judges of music that evei wii-,’'is a, well known, 
and eoritspuiuls.so eoiiiplelulynilh lionost Aiiliiony'siiai- 
ralive, that any furllicrconin.eul v.eic a wa-le ut winds, 
but wlieUiei the inystciious ine iiiiatiuii of melody, in ipn— 
tiun, brought with him " ails lioiii liiMveu. or lihias fioin 
hell,” must a-suiedly it i.s veiy loriiiiiale I'nr the cuipniial 
eovenng at piesent wuin by liiin that AiiU> Jujt..un: no 
longer in tasliion. 

Uur correspondent may be light, to a certain extent, iu 
saying that “ theic is notbing new uiid-r the -.un but he 
will allow that ivks diriiciilt to say how tar old genius inay 
not revive with new varialionu ; and siucly it is a fine thing 
to have it back again at all. One of tlie vory delights we 
feel in the playing of Paganini, aiiscs tiom leilceling that 
the wonderinl things one hears about the ancient Greek 
music aru possibly realized in his " magic shell.Tlie sun ' 
itself under which then; la nothing new, is a liiiu thing. ; 
We aie glad of its shining, though our auevstors had ii m I 
the limes of Orpheus and Bolomon.— Leigh !liun\ Lmi- | 
dim Juunial. _| 

TOBAIUMO. j 

That I do love thee, let not words expros.s. 

But lather thine own feelings ; lor 1 lie 
In the abstraction of my happiness, 

Gazing devoutly on thy glorious eye. 

And practisirlfc tlio sweet aetiology 
Of construing its beams; nor lighter dwell 
Pn Cupid’s every other nectaiy. 

Dumb with intensest passion; for I feel 
As tbougli thy presence wore a beautiful spell 
Whicii spe'ecli would dissipate; then let thy heart 
Be like the emerald, whoso sympathies tell 
Wliat else were hidden, even that tlioii art 
So much the object of my hopes and fears. 

That they are merged io thee thy being, theirs. 

G. E. 1. 


ON A STONE. 

Lookitfh about us during a walk to see what subject we 
could write upon in this our second nuinlier, that .should 
be familiar to every body, and afibid as striking a speci- 
inen as we could give, of the entertainment to be found 
in the commonest objects, our eyes lighted uyoii a stone. 
?• pebble, a flint; suc^ as'a little l>oy 

kicks bcloic linn as be goes, by way of making baste with 
a message, and saving his now shoes. 

" A stone ! cues a reader, " a flint! the very symbol 
of a miser ! What can be got out of that!” 

J lie question IS well glut; but a little reflection on the 
part ol our interrogator would soon rescue the poor stone 
Iroiii the coinp.irisoii. Strike him at any rate, and you 
will got .soiiictliing out of him ;—warm his heart, and out 
come the genial sparks that shall gladden your hearth, 
ami put ' at dishes on your table. Tins is nut miser's work. 
A I'relicii poet has described tlie process, well known to 
the maid-sei ''ani, when she stoops, with ll.ishing face, over 
the tinder-box on a cold iiioiumg, and rejoices to see the 
lii.-tlaugli ol the fire. A sexioii, m tlie poem we allude 
lo, IS striking a light in a ehureli 

-lioirude, qiii voit qui la porll approche,* 

Ees arieie, et tiiani un tusil de sa poelie, • 

Do.-, veiiies’d iin eullloii, qu'il Irappe au incme in-itant 
J 1 bill jadlir un fcii qiii petille en sortant ; 

I'.l bieiitot .111 hia-ier d iino nieciic enilummee. 

Moiilie, a I’anJcdu soiilie, uiie Cire alliimmue. 

limteait. 

J he pru'leiil sexton, studious to reveal 
Dark hole-, lieto lakes (loin out liU pouch aslcel; 

J lion stiiKCs upon a llinl. la many a .-paik 
l''uitli leap- the spiigiitly (ire against tile duik ; 

The tinder leels the little lightning hit, 

'I lie riialeh piovokes it, and a candle'.s lit. 

Wo shall nut atop 10 pursue till- liei y point into all its 
consequuiiec-. lo shew what a woi Id of beauty oi ol' lurmi- 
dable power la contained in that singlu prujmrtyol our 
Ii lend Mint, what iiios, what light-, what coiiMagi jtion,, 
what inyiiads of r/irka ol tiiggeis—awful sounds beloio 
baltlc, when instead ot letting In, flint do Its proper good- 
ualiiied work ut tookiiig liis supper, and warming his 
wile, and liiiiisell ovei thur coltage-liie, llie poor lelioiv is 
made lo kill and be kilted by other poor fellows, who-o 
brains ale sliewed about tlie place fur want of knowing 
belter. 

But to return to tlie natuial.quiet condition of our fri.'tid, 
amt vvlial lie e.in do for us m a peaectiil way, and so a- lo 
jdea-e meditation ;—what think you of luiu a- the musiei- 
un ut the brooks 1 as tlie iiiipreteodiag player un tho-e 
wateiy pipes and flageolets, during the hot noon, ni tlio 
.silenei> ut the night ? V\ illiuut the pebble the Inouk would 
want Its pietliest murmur. And then, in reminding you 
ut these mill inurs, he reminds you of the poeu. 

A noise as of a hidden brook 
In tlie leafy inuntii of ,fune. 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Smgeth a quiet tune. -t'olerUi^e. 

Yes, llie brook uniirlh ; but it would not sing so well, 

—it would not have that luue and ring in ius music, willi- 
out the stone. 

I'lieii ’g.in the shepherd gather into one 
Jlis siiagglmg goats, and drove them to a ford, 

'Whose eterulc stream, rumbling in pebble-stone,* 
Crept under iiioss as gieen as any gourd. 

S-pemr't Gnat. 

Spenser's filint, obse.rve; be wrote a whole poem upon 
II gmil, and a most heautilul one too, foanded upon an- 
oiiiei poem on llic same subject written by the great Ko- 
maii poet VTtgil, nut because these gioat poets wanted 
or weie unequal to gieat subjects, siicli as all the world 
think great, but liccause they thouglit no care, and no 
Ictehing out of beauty and wonder, ill bestowed upon the 
smallest iiiarvciious object of God’s workmanship, 'i'lie 
gii.tt. Ill their poems, is the creature that he really is. full 
ol elegance ami vivacity, airy, trumpeted and plumed, 
and dancing in the sunbeams,—not the contempt of 
some thoughtless understanding, which sees in it nothing 
but an insect coming to vex its skin. The eye of tlio 
poet, or other informed man, is as once telescope and 

• Humbling in pebble stone’’ is a pretty enlargement of 
'Virgil's" susurrantis’' (whispering). <iree» or nap gourd is 
also an impi'uveiiient as well as an addition. The expres- 
lion IS iw tresh as tlie colour. 
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microBGope, a l>le to traverse the Rteat heavens, and to 
dcuustice to the least thing they have created. 

But to our brook and pebbles. See how one'‘pleasant 
tiling reminds people of another. A pebble reminded 
ns of the brooks, and the brooks of the poets, and the 
poets remind us of the beauty and comprehensiveness of 
llieir worda. whether belonging to the subject in hand or 
not. No true poet makes use of a woid for nothing. 
" Cirrule stream,'"’ says Spenser; but why corrnie, which 
comes from the Latin, and seems a pedaidic word, espe- 
riaily as it signifies blue which he might have had in 
Knglish 1 The reason is, not only that it means thy-hlue, 
and therefore shews us how blue the sky was at the time, 
and the cause why the brook was'of such a colour (for if 
he had wanted a word to express nothing but that cir- 
cnmstancu, he might have said sfci/-6fu« at once, however 
quaint it might have sounded to modern carshe would 
have cared nothing for that; it was his business to do 
justice to nature, and leave modern ears, as they grew 
poetical, to had it out): but the word cosrufe was also 
a beautiful word, boautitul for the sound, and expressive 
of a certain liquid yet neat softness, somewhat resemliling 
the mixture of soft hissing, rumbling, and inward music 
of the. brppk.—We beg the reader’s iudulgcncc for thus 
stopping him by the way, to dwell on the beauty ol a 
’’word; but poet’s words are miniature creations, as cu¬ 
rious, after their degree, as the insects and tlie brooks 
themselves; and when rompanions find tlieiiisclves in 
pleasant spots, it is natural to wander both in feel and 
talk. 

So much for the agreeable sounds of which the sight of 
a common stone may remind us, (for we have not chosen 
to go’so far back as the poetry of (.Irpheus, who is said to 
have made the materials of stone-walls answer to his 


lyre, and dance themselves into shape without troubling the 
mason.) We shall come to grander I'choes by-und-byc. 
Let us see, inean vliile, how pleasant the sight itself mav 
bo rendered. Mr. Wordsworth shall do it for us in his 
exquisite little poem on the fair maiden who died by llie 
river Oovc. Our volume is not at hand, hut we remem¬ 
ber the passage we more particularly allude to. It is 
where he compares his modest, aiticss, and sequestered 
beauty with 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye ; 

Fair as the star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

Is not that lieautiful ! Can any thing express a lovelier 
InneNness than the violet half hidden by the mossy stone 
—the delicate blue-eyed flower ag'dinst the country green? 
And then the loving imagination of this fine ppet, exalt¬ 
ing the object of his earthly worship to her divine birth¬ 
place and future abode, suddenly raises his eye.s to the 
firmament, and sees her there, the solitary stai of his hc.i- 


ven. 

But stone does not want even moss to remlcr him in¬ 
teresting. Here is another stone, and another solitary 
evening star, as beautifully introduced as the others, hut 
for a dilTerent purpose. It is in the opening words of 
Mr. Keat’.s poem of Hyperion, where he de.'.cribes the 
dethroned monarch of the gods, sitting in his exile 
Deep in the shady sadness of a vale. 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 

Far from the fiery noon, and Kve’s one star, 

Sate grey-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone. 

Quiet as a stone I Nothing certainly can he more quiet 
than that. Not a syllable or a sigh will stone utter, 
though you watch and bear him company for a whole 
week on the most desolate moor in Cumbeiland. Thus 
silent, thus unmoVed, thus insensible to whatever circum¬ 
stances might be taking place, or spectators might think 
of him, was the soul-stunned old patriarch of the gods. 
We may picture to ourselves a large, or a small stone, as 
we please—Stone-heoge, or a pebble. The simplicity 
and grandeur of truth do not care which. The silence is 
the thing,—its intensity, its unaltcrablenoss. 

Our friend pebble is here in grand company, and you 
may think him (though we hope not,) unduly bettered by 
it. But ^ what Shakspeare will do for him in his hard¬ 
est shaplAitd in no finer company than a peasant’s 
Weariness 

Can snire upon tho flint, when restive sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. 

Bleeping on hard stone would have been words strong 
etotigh for a common poet; or perhapg he would have 


said resting,’! or ** pYofoundly reposing ;”or that he could 
have riadc his “ bed of the bare floorand the last say¬ 
ing would not have been the worst; but Shakspeare must 
have the very strongest wAU and really profoundest ex¬ 
pressions, and he finds them in the homeliest and most 
primitive. He does not mince the matter, hut goes to 
the root of both sleep and stone—can snore upon the jlint 
We see the fellow hard at it— bent upon it—deeply drink¬ 
ing of the forgetful draught. „ 

To conclude our quotations from the poets, wei^rill^. 
give another lino or two from S linkspcarc, notmapplica- 
hle to our piopnsed speculations in geneial, and still less 
BO to the one m hand. 

Ureen, a minor poet, author of the “ Spleen,” an eflu- 
sion full of wit and good se nsc, gives pleasant advice to 
the sick who want exercise, and who are frightened with 
hypochondria : 

Fling but a stone, the giant dies. 

And this reminds us of a pleasant story connected with 
the flinging ol.stones, in one of the Italian novels. Two 
waggish painters persuade a simple brother of theirs, 
that there is a plant which renders the finder of it invisi¬ 
ble, and they all set out to look for it. They pretend sud¬ 
denly to miss linn, as if lie had gone aiViiy ; and to his 
great joy, while throwing stones about in Iris absence, give 
him gicat knocks m the ribs, and lioirible bruises, be 
hugging himself all the while at these manifest proofs of 
hi- success, and the little siis|m,i .u which they have of it. 

It IS amusing to picture Itim to one's l.oiicy growing hap¬ 
pier as the biuw.s gr&w worse, ruhhiiig In- sole knuckles 
with delight, and liaidly able to ejaculate a tiiumphant 
Hall! at some excessive thump in the hack. 

liut setting aside the wonders of the poets and the no¬ 
velists, I’cbble, m Ins own person, and by Ins own lamily 
alliances, includes wonders far beyond the tno-t svonder- 
tul things they have imagined. tVionglvis I'liiit com¬ 
pared with the miser. You cannot, to he .sure, skm him, 
out you can melt him; aye, make liim absolutely flow 
into a liquid ;—flow too for use and beauty ; and hecoiiio 
light iMito your eyes, goblets to voiir lalih, and .i mirror to 
your beloved. Bring two friends of his about him, called 
Hofasli and Soda, and Flint runs info niidting tenderness, 
and IS no longer Flint; he is Glass. You look through 
him; you dunk out of him ; he furnishes yon beautiful and 
tr,insparciit shutters against the rain and cold ; you shuve 
by him; protect pictures with him, and watches, and bonks; 
aie assisted by film in a thousand cuiioiis philosophies; 
are helped over the sea by him ; and he make- your ca¬ 
thedral windows divine; and enables your mistress to wear 
your portrait in her bosom. 

But wo must hasten to close our aiticlc, and bring his 
most precious riches down in a shower surpassing the rain¬ 
bow. .Stone IS llie iiumblc relation, nay, the stuck and 
parent of I’reeious Stone ! Unby, Fbnrrald, aiid .Sapphire 
are of his family!—of the family of the Flints~.ind Flint is 
more in them than anything else ! That the liabitalioiis and 
•secict hosotns of the precious metals aic stone, is also true ; 
but It is little compaied with tins. Precious stone, for the 
most part, is stone itself—is flint—wilii some wonderful cir- 
ciimst.ince of addition, nobody knows wipit; but without 
the flint, the preciousnoss would not be. Here is wealth 
and lionoiir fur tlic poor Pebble! Look at him, and think 
what splendours issue from his loins ; 

Fiery Opals, sappliire.s amethysts, 

•Tacintlis, hard topar, gra-s-gieen emeralds, 

Beauteous rubies, spaikling diamonds, 

And scld-seen costly stones of so great price, 

As one of them, indifferently rated. 

Mightserv in peril of calamity. 

To ransom great kings from captivity. 

Mablow. 

" Sparkling diamonds” are not properly in onr list of 
pebbles; for diamond, the most brilliant mystery of all, is 
a charcoal! •. 

What now remains for stone, thus filling the coffers of 
wealth, glorifying the crowns of sultans, and adding beams 
to beauty itself? One thing greater than all. The oldest 
I and stoniest of stone is granite, and granite (as far as we 
know,) is the chief material of the earth itself-the bones 
of the world—the substance of onr star. 

Honoured therefore be thou, thou small pebble lying 
in the lane; and whenever any one looks at thee, may ho 
think of the beautiful and noble world he lives in, and all 
of which it is capable,—Xe/gA Hmt'e Xonifon Journal. 
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FLOWERS ON THE BREAKFASf TABLE. 

If the man orta«te is al>le to chuse his mode of lircak- 
fdstiiig in summei time, he wil4of course invest it witli all 
the natural luxuries ivithin his reach. He will have it in a 
room, luoWiag upon grass and trees, hung with paintings, 
and furnished with hooks. He will sit with a beautiful por¬ 
trait beside him, the air shall breathe freshly into his 
room, the sun shall colour the foliage at his window, and 
AiM betwixt their chequering shadows upon the table ; 
‘andthc bee shall come to partake the honey he has made 
tor him, « 

Uat suppose that aman capable of relishing all these good 
things, does not possess one of them,—at least can com¬ 
mand noge that require riches. Nay, suppose him desti¬ 
tute of every thing but the plainest fare, in tlie plainest 
roam, and iii tho least accommodating part of a city. 

* tVhat does lie do I Or what, upon icHection, may be be 
led to do ? Why, his taste will have recouise to its own 
•natural and acquired lichcs, and make the utmost it can 
out oHho laatei ills before it. It will shew itsi-ll .superior 
to that of thousands of ignorant riels men, and make its 
good-will and its knowledge open sources of cotertainmciit 
to him unknown to treasures which they want the wit to 
unlock, lie willing to be pleased, and the power will 
soon come. He a reader, getting all the iururination you 
can; and every fresh information will paint some common- 
lace aiticle toi you with brightness. Such a man as we 
ave dcsciibud will soon learn not to look updn the coni- 
nioiicst gable or chair witlftiut diiiiviiig pluasuie from its 
shape or shape-ahdily ; twi on tho clieapest and must or- 
dui.iry lea-ciip, without increasing that gratiricaliuii with 
fifty amusing iccollectioiis of books and plants and colours 
and strange birds, and llie quaint duinusticitics of the 
Chinese. 

For instance, if he breakfasts in a room of the kind just 
mentioned, (wiueh is putting the ca.se as strongly as we 
c.m, and implies all the greater coinfoits thatcau be 
drawn from situations of a better kind ,) lie will sclc,;t the 
snuggest or least cherrle.ss p.utot the tuum, to s t Ins 
table in. It he can catch a glimpse of a tree lioin any 
put ot a window, (and a great many mure such glimpses 
are to be had m the city tlian people would suppose) be 
will plant hiseliair, if possible, nitliin rieiv of it; oi il no 
tree Is to be had, perhaps the iiioriiing sun conies into Ins 
room, and be will contiive tlcit lii.s table shall have a slice 
of that. He will not be unamused even with the Jack- 
o'lantein which stiikusup to tiie ceding, and dance-with 
tile stirring of Ins tea, glancing and twinkling like some 
chuckling elfin eye, or lemmdiag him of some wit making 
his brilliant reflections, and casting a light upon common¬ 
places. The sun is ever beautiful and nuofe, and brings 
a ciieerfuluess out ot heaven itself into the liumhiest apart¬ 
ment, if we have but the .spirit to weiootnc it. 

But if we have neither tiee nor suit, and nobody with 
us to make amends, suppose it winter time, and that we 
have a fire. This is sun and company too, and such an 
associate as will eiilicr talk with ua, ifwe cliuse to hear 
it; or leave us alone, and gives us cuinf'ort, un-heard. It 
is now summer time however, and we had better reserve 
our talk of fires for colder weatfier. Uur piescnt object is 
r.atlier to pointtiut some new modes of inakiiig the best 
of imaginary wants, than to dilate upon luxuries recognized 
by all. 

Suppose then, that neither a fire, the great friend in 
doors, nor sunshine, the great fueiid out of doors, be found 
with us in our breakfast room,—that we could neither 
receive pleasure from the one, if we had it, nor can 
command a room into winch the other makes its way, - 
what ornament is there,—what supply of light or beauty 
could we discover, at once exquisite and cheap—that 
should iurnish uur humble board with a grace, precious 
in the eyes of tlie most intelligent among the rich f Flow¬ 
ers.—Set flowers on youi table, a whole nosegay, il yuu 

can getit,—or buttwu or three,—or a single flower,_a 

rojK, a pink, uay, a daisy. Bring a few daisies and 
butter-cups fromavour last field-walk, and keep iliem 
alive in a little water ; aye, preserve but a branch of clo¬ 
ver, or a handful ot fiuwering grass, one of the most ele¬ 
gant as well as cheap of nature's productions,—and you 
have something on your table that reminds you of the 
beauties of God's creation, and gives you a link with the 
poets and sages that have done it most honour. Put but 
a rose, or a hi y, or a violet on your table, and you and 
Lord Bacon have a custom in common ; for that great and 
wise man was in the habit of having the flowers in season 
Set upon his table,—meraiag, wt believe, neoa, and night 


that is to say, at all his meals; for dinoer, in his time. 
Was taken at noon ; and why should he not h^ve flowers, 
at all his^rieals, seeing tliat they wgre growing all day 1 
Now here is a fashion that shall last you for ever, if you 
please, never ch.inging with silks, and velvets and silvar 
forks, nor dependent upon the capiice of some fine gen¬ 
tleman or lady, who have nothing out caprice and cha'oge 
to give them impoi tance and a sensation. Tim fashion of 
the garments ol heaven and earth endures for ever, and 
you may adorn your tablewith specimens of their drapery, 
—with flowers out of the fields, and golden beams out of 
the blue ether. * 

Flowers on a morning table are specially suitable to 
the time. They lock bite the happy wakeninj; of the crea¬ 
tion ; they bring the perfumes ol the breath of nature into 
your room; they seem the repieseiitations and embodi¬ 
ments of tlie vei y smiles of your lioine, the graces of it< 
good-morrow, pruuii that some intellectual beauty is in 
ourselvii . or ihu-m about Us, some liouse Aurora (if we 
are so lucky as to have such a eomp.uiioii) helping to 
strew our life wiili sweets, or iii ourselves some maseuline 
mildness nut unworthy to pusse.ss such a eompauion, or 
unlikely to gain her. 

Even a few leaves, if we can get no flowers, are far 
better than no such oiuainciit,—a branch fruna the next 
j tree, or the next licib market, or sonic twig- that have, 
been plucked fiuni a flowering hedge. They are olten, 
nay always, beautiful, particulaily in spring when tlieir 
green is teiid<'ie.st. The first new boiigiisin spring, pluck¬ 
ed and put into a wiiter-buuie, have utieii an elfsct tliat 
I may eumpete with Howois tiieinselve-, cuusiJcrmg their 
novelty, and indeed 

Leaves would be counted flowers, if earth had none. , 

(Theic IS a ver-c foi the reader, and not a bad one, con¬ 
sidering its trutlO. Weolteii have vines (such as they 
are,—better than none) growing upon the walls of uur 
city houses,—oi clumalis, or jessamine,—perhaps ivy on 
a bit of an old garden-wall, ora tre.* in a court. We 
should pluck a spiig ol it, and plant it on uur breakfast 
I table. 1 1 would shew liiai the cheap elegancies of earth, 
the universal gills ol the beauty of iiatuie, are not thrown 
away upon us. flivy shadow prettily over the clean 
tablu-clotli or the pastuial mdk, like a piece of natuio 
bruiiglit 111 doois. 1 be tender bodies of tiie young vernal 
shouts above inenlioued, put into water, iiiiglit be almosc 
taucied clustering tugctliei with a sort of virgin delicacy, 
like young nyiiiplis, mute-struck, in a fountain. Nay, 
any leaves, not quite laded, look well, as a supply for the 
want ol flowers,—those ol the coiniuoii elm, or the plane, 
or me ruugh oak, especially when it has become gentle 
with Us acoi n tassels, or the lime which i» tasseledina 
mure ilowcry iiraiiner, and has a breath as beautiful. Ivy, 
wliieli IS seldom or never brought m doors, greatly de-Serves 
to be better treated, especially the youngslioots cfit,tvliicli 
point III a must elegant uianaer over the margin ol a glass 
or decanter, seeming to have been newly soissared lurlli 
by some fairy hand, or by a-own ui-.i-iiile quaint spirit, 
as il conscious of the tendency witiuii It. Even the green 
tips ofthe fir-tree-, which seem to have been blushed by 
the golden pencil of the sun, when he rosiimes his paint¬ 
ing, hniig a soit of light and vernal joy into a room, for 
want ol ni'ighter vi-iiors. Hut it is nor necessary to a loving 
and reliectiug spii it to have any tiling so good as those. A 
bit of elm-tree or poplar would do, in the absence ol any 
tiling laiei. For our puls, as tar as ourself atone iscou- 
cernud, It seems to us tb.u we would not be mastered by 
tho blackest Sturm of existence, in the worst pass that our i 
pilgrimage could bring us to, as long as we hadsheller over 
oui lie.tds, a table with biead and a oiip of lea upon it, and 
a single one of lliesc green smiles upon itho boaid, to shew 
Us that good-natured Natuie was alive. 

Does any reader misgive liiinsell, and fancy that to heljp^ 
liiinselftu such coinlorts as tiie-e would bo “ trifling I’’ 
Oh, let bun not so condescend to the ignorance of the 
proud or envious. If this weie trifling, then was Bacon a 
irifler, thou was the great Condo a tritler, and the old Ito 
publican Ludlow, and ail the great and good spiru that 
have loved Sowers, and Milton’s Adam himself, nay, 
heaven itself for heaven made these harmless ele.gancies, 
and blessed them with the universal goodwill of the wise 
and innocent. To trifle, is not to make use of small plea¬ 
sures for the help and refreshment of uur duties, but to be 
incapable of that real estimation of eitliei? wbicji enables 
us the better to appieciate and assist botli. Thu same 
mighty energy which whirls the earth round the sun, and 
crashes the heavens with thunderbolts, pioduces the lilies 
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of the valley, and the gentle detv-drops that keep them 
fair. 

To return then to* our flowers and our breaW'ast table, 
~were time and place so cruel as not to pant us even a 
Iwiu, still there is a last icsourcc, and a rich one too,—not 
quite so cheap as the other, but obtainable noW'a-days by 
a few pence, and which may be said to grow also on the 
public wall.;,—p book. VVe read, in old stories, of en¬ 
chanters who dirw gardens out ol snow, and of tents no 
bigger than a nut-slicll, which opened ou over a whole 
ariny. Of a like nature is the mpgic of a book,—a casket, 
from which you may draw out at will, bowers to sit undei, 
and aiTeciionate beauties to sit by, and have trees, flowers, 
and an exquisite friend, all at ong- spell. We sec it now 
before us, standing among the cups, edgeways, plain-look¬ 
ing, pci haps poor and battered, perhaps bought of some 
dull huckster in a lane for a few pence. On its back we 
read, in old worn-out letters of encliantmeiit, the woid 
“ Milton and upon opening it, lol we arc breakfasting 
fuithwilli 

- Rclwixt two aged oaks 

On herbs and other country messes 

Which the neat-handed I'lullis diesses, 
in a place which they call “ Allegro.” Or the word on 
Jhe hack of the casket is '* I’opc,” and instantly a 
beauty in a “ neglig^” makes breakfast for us, anil we 
have twenty sylphs instisid of liutterflies, tickling the air 
Iound about us, anil eoiiipaiiiig colours with the flowers, 
Ol pouncing upon the cruiidis that threaten to fall upon 
her stomacher. Or “ Thomson" is the magic name ; and a 
fricnil still sweeter sits beside us, with her eyes on ours, and 
tells us with a piessuie on the hand and soft low words, 
that flur cup awaits ns. Or we cry aloud “ Theocii- 
tus !” plunging into the sweetest depths of the country, 
anil lo' we hrpakla.st down in a thick valley ol leaves 
and brooks and the brown siiinmcr-liine, upon cieains 
and honeycouibs, the guest of licurdcd J’ari and the 
Nymphs; while at a distance uii Ins moiintaiii-top, poor 
overgrown l’ol\plieinus, tamed and made mild with 
the (eriiblc sweet lace ol love, wliicli has liiglileiied him 
with a sense of new thoughts, and of changes wbicb can¬ 
not bo, sits oveishadowing half of the vineyards below 
him; and with his brow in tears, blows his liaisli reeds 
over the sea. 

Such has been many a breakfast of our own, dear 
readers, with |R>vuity on one side ul ns, and tlic-e iielics 
on the other. Such iniist be many of youis ; and as l.ir 
as tlie.riclies are concerned, such may l>o all. Rut how 
is this ! We have left out 1 be milk, and the hiead, and 
the tea ilself! We must have auutliei bicakta^t with 
the reader, in order to do tliiuii jusUce.-—Lcig/t IluiiL's 
Loudon Journal. 


A DOUBT AND AN ANSWER. 

To llui Editor of the London Journal, on the Spit it of his 
llecent Writini's. 

Oh, 11-, thou first refiner 

Of the wordy strife. 

Making daily life 

And the human heart diviner! 

Yet, think! a smile for ever 
On all things thrown, 

DefcaLs it.s own 

Benevolent endeavour. 

Love is enhanced liy sparing ;— 

For praise and blame 
Are both the same 
ben the bod and good arc sharing. 

Too much does such approving 
Beeni a studied task. 

Or a ready mask. 

And not a genuine loving. 

j‘ Such wiiolesale satisfaction 
With ill and good. 

To the full pursued 

Would stop ail virtuous action 

Such doctrine, kind Professor, 

Keeping all bent 
In meek content, 

ca IVoil suila the strong oppiossor. 


New hlandishincnts are on tliec:— 
t, Let it not be said. 

When the storm is fled. 

That the sunny bCani has won thee. 

CanterOurg September 1834 . 

We thank our correspondent for his kind expressions, 
and fur the iiiteiest he takes in the consequences of 
people's writings; but he niiscoiiceives us extieinely if he 
supposes that we, are bent upon ‘‘smiling for ever,” a«(l 
" on all tilings.” Did we do so when we wrote the amicloi 
entitled ‘ A Human Being and a Crowd 1’ Du we really 
do so a#" any time ? Is there no mixture of gravity, of 
seiinus thoughts, of thoughts elevated to pleasures above 
smiling? Do we not speak of death, of the stars, of 
tears, of the perplexities and struggles of eiristiiig syg. 
terns? And do wi! not attempt to peisuaile people out 
of artificial troubles and uncliailiable mistikes,—things 
winch imply a ground of seriousness, and a very grave one 
too, even when visited by the sun-shine of loving endea¬ 
vour, instead of the doubtlul light of fire and sword !— 
Leit'h Hunt's Loudon Journal, " 


DK. BUTTER AND MR. GORDON. 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Literary Gazette. 

•Sir,—U Was my iutention to reply to the observalions 
iiiiide by Dr. Butter, on my, lv..sav on Vision. Having 
however, liceii iipppinted to act as i f'nmniissioner of 
Ueienue, ifii ii|i|imntniriit the duties of wim.'' are exceed¬ 
ingly iHhnriou.s, it is iinpohsible for me lo find leisure 
lit pirsriit to discuss so difficult n .siilijecl. In the mean 
time, I beg to assure iiiy opponent, that I lake enliiely in 
good pait, the strictiires lie lias been pleased to pass, 
bulb oil my upimons and on the cliar’icler of iiiy style. 

I have the honoi to be Bir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

9//i April, 1835. UvtxYN .M. Gounoir. 

Concert —The Concert at flic Covernment House on 
Thursiliiy wei k last, was a veiy brilliaiit our. Mrs, 
Alkinson, Suliieroni, l,iiit;>n, and Pizaoiii and Beltali did 
tlieir very best to ri-nder the enli rtaimaent wuitliy of Ilia 
Host. The B.iitidiiiie made their first .ippearaiice and 
were grn-led with much kii.diie.ss; but their perfoimances 
disappointed the audience as I'ai as iiieie vocal power 
w.is coiiteiiied. 'I'liey sang with spirit, hut the want of 
voice was a p-jiiitid diawback. Sigiinin Barloliiii made 
some amends for tills by the ndiiiirable skill and dexterity 
vvmIi which she liandicd liie guitar, 

'I'liE Grand Music.vl Pf.stivai. at the principal '.Bo. 
man Calhiilic Chiiri.li in Caluiitfa, so often postponed i* 
to be lield, it is said, tlii.s evening at 7 o'clock. Tho 
Church IS III Moorgeebutta, 

r 

Signora Baktuum’s Ferformnnees at the Town- 
Hall, on Tliursd,iy evening, were very thinly attended. 
There were not a hundred persons present. She exerted 
herself to the iitiiiosl hut .sbn is not equal to the eiiter- 
1.11111110111 of an as.seiiih1y fur a whole evening, unaided by 
the taleiiLs of others. She played llie guitar with great 
skill but liei loirc H nut good. 

Tho nboTo Ir or and these throe Uttio notices weraacci. 
dontly omit'Ud in the first part of the Haustte.—Jid. 


NOTICE TO CORHESPONDENTS. 

The tale of “ Rupert and Anne,” will not answer our pur 
pose, though it IS not wholly without moKt. 

The “ Officer’s Relict” .-tnd the ” Stanzas” on the same sheet, 
are luibcr too inaccurate for publication. 

There is considerable cleverness in the lines entitled " A 
Fniguiem," signed with a hand and a star; but there are pas¬ 
sages in them that do not quite amt us. 

Physnpbilist's communication is accepted. 


Phinted and PuBLisiien nr M. Crow, at the Inoian 
Phf.ss, No. 14, EapwNADE Row, Calcutta. 
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• LETTER OF A TRAVELLER. 

Ternt, Sept., 1835. 

Dbar -It ia just two months since I left 

England with not the remotest idea of coming on 
hither, but 1 have been insensibly drawn on and 
on, until I now find myself within a few hour’- 
journey of the Eternal City! I need not say that 
my course has been one glorious scene of excite¬ 
ment after another—aw being ia for it, I have 
given up my whole soul most freely and enthusiasti¬ 
cally to all the influences of nature and of art 
around me. My preparations of last year have 
been of immense service, to me, of course, and 
though travelling no doubt is more expensive than 
staying at home, I am able to economize both time 
and money more than most travellers. I came by 
Calais through Lille and Namur to Cologne, thence 
along the Rhine to Mayenee, and then by Ileidel- 
berg and Carlsruhe to Fribourg and Schafflransen 
the first town in Switzerland. I made a glorious 
tour through the best part of Switzerland, i. c. I 
saw not one-third of whole country, but I saw 
the very finest specimmd 6f every sort of scensrv. 
If you have a good map of Switzerland, look at it 
now, and I’ll tell you what I did. I went from 
Schaffhausen by the high-road through Zurich to 
Zug; there sailed down the lake to its southern 
point and ascended to the very summit of Mount 
Righi which stands jmt between lakes Zug and 
Lucerne ; descended the mountain on the western 
side and arrived at Lucerne. From there took 
boat again to the extremity of its S. W. bay and 
walked with my guide through the valley of Sar- 
nen and over the lofty ridgo called the Brlinig to 
the town of Brientz situated on the lake which 
bears its name. Thence up the valley of Oberhasli 
to the town of Meyringen, and over the mighty 
Schwartzhewn to the Glaciers of the Watterhorn 
and the hfty valley of Grindolwald. Thence down, 
by a circuitous route which brought me to the foot 
of the Jungfrau, to Interlaken and the lake of 
Thun, vineyards on one hand and eternal snows 
on the other; till I arrived at Thun. From Thun 
to Berne, where I again joined the high post road. 
This mountain tour, from Zug to Berne, occupied 
me only four days; but they were days of such 
fatigue as nothing but the unspeakable glories re¬ 
vealed in its course could have strung me to the 
endurance of. The whole work was 47 leagues, 
or 141 miles; of which I positively walked 54, the 
rest being pefformed on horseback, in little coun- 
try-cars and by water. What I saw and felt can¬ 
not be recorded here or now. I have kept notes 
of all my wanderings, and perhaps I may digest 
them one day for your amusement. From Berne 
I travelled vifi Morat and Moudon to Lausanne on 
the lake of Geneva—thence round its eastern shore 
by the Castle of Chillon to Martigong, Sion and 
Brigg, over the Simplon into Italy. Down into 
the plains of Lombardy, coasting the glorious 


Lago Maggiore, till I reached Milan. Thence to 
Turin, and stopped several days at both these 
towns, very busily employed. I fell in at the latter 
by a most romantic accident with poor—1 and 
renewed an old friendship. I was indebted to his 
acquaintance for some delightful days with the 
British Minister at the Court of Turin—Mr. Fox, 
Lord H.filand’s eldest son, with whom he was 

living. Also, by a letter which-had given me last' 

year; became acquainted with Plana the illustrious 
Astronomer; and during a few days’*ilhiass I had 
(the consequence of mental much more thaniif 
bodily excitement) was nursed by my old friend 
and my new with a kindness that reminded me of 
my nursing-comforts t/t Min! When I left 
Turin I was loaded by these friends with letters of 
introduction to all parts of Italy—many more than 
I shall make use of, for Cheney’s are not % few to 
nobility, among whom my fortunes do not warrant 
my making acquaintance now, and whom 1 have 
no earthly need of. The Savans and Artists of 
Italy however, attract me much; and these are 
precious introductions. From Turin I at last 
came away; and by a road not often travelled, 
Saringhana and Mondovi, arrived in three days at 
Genoa. The novel road is by Acti and Ale.xaadria, 
is three posts shorter, and passes within sight of 
the plain of Marengo. To be sure this last is a 
glorious recollection, though not a ^glo thing can 
the sight of the spot give you which you do not 
already possess in your knowledge of the event. 
And except this, the road is, I believe, one dead 
uninteresting level; whereas the other route abounds 
with scenery and with old towns and village a>f 
the most romantic aud picturesque beauty. It 
comes upon the Gulf of Genoa at Savona—a town 
itself worth a thousand Marengos—for the glorious 
scenery immediately around it, for the house (if 
fancy is to be the source of delight) in which 
Columbus was born, (may nut this excite the s iul 
quite as much as the battle-field where Depaix 
fell?) and for the extraordinarv beautv of the 
scenery along the shores of the bay all the way to 
Genoa. At Genoa I passed several delightful days, 
visiting its architectural and pictorial treasures, 
which are great to one who is as yet but on his ^ 
way to Florence. And at Genoa, I met Professor 
Viviani, an able Botanist, who asked me many 
questions relative to Wallich and the Company’s 
Garden at Calcutta. I was delighted to tell of the 
latter, and proud of the former as ray personal 
friend. From Genoa I coasted the Bay as far as 
Lucca and Pisa, by a mountain-road, of the mag- 
ajtficence of which I shall not pretend to give you 
aiiy description. I have seen not a little of manne- 
mountain-scenery in my day; but any thing like 
this I have never beheld. Yet in saying so, I 
must explain that the chief glory of it lies in its 
amazing cultivation for one thing; nothing but 
vines, and olives and figs, ternrecd where you 
would think human foot could never rcMh—and, 
above all, in its romantic towns, and villas, and 
fortresses, and convents, and ruined towers; clus¬ 
tering down in nooks where the opening cliffs that 
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' beetle to the shore leare scanty room for the 
dnr8llinj{8 of man, hr perched like eaf^ies’ nests oa 
their boldest promontories, or dotting the amphi¬ 
theatres, like slopes- tn all direotions. And ever 
and anon the road shoots out to the furthest verge 
of the hu((s cliffs, and the sunny hayvnth its 
remotest headlands and its white feluc^ and 
galleys, bursts on the sight—and the uurgsW your 
loot so far belo>v that you can see (if fou nave 
nerve to look down) but may not hehr it. As 
a monument of engineering skill 1 think this road 
quite as miraculous as the Simplon. It Vmds up 
and down, and seems to baiila Nature with such 
ease! and when there is nothing else for it—its 
smooth and beautiful course glides through and 
through the nsarh/e-rocks that would have defied 
it—as if man had put forth his hand and said to 
the eternal hills “make way!” and “the rough 
places were made smooth and the crooked made 
str^ht.** il aid not stop long at Lucca or Pisa. The 
falling tower in the latter /ell in my estimation when 
I saw it—'Wonderful as it is. But a “ lusus Artis" 
is disagreeable as a “ lusus Naturae” however 
carious. Then from Pisa to Florence, where I 
stopped many days and where 1 could live for 
ever. One thing however would forbid this last 
attempt—its climate; which is very injurious to con¬ 
sumptive invalids, and gave me an infernal cold 
and sore-throat—not a comihon cold, a most para¬ 
doxical and tantalizing one which I can only des- 
eribs in Milton’s words, hs “ a melancholy damp 
of cold and dry”—a line which I always thought 
must excellent nonsense till 1 caught cold in Flo¬ 
rence. ru be bound it was the source of its 
inspiration, as well as of the description of Paradise 
which he is alleged to have borrowed from the 
scenery of Vallotnlsrosa! But Florence, however 
cold in her streets, has a warm heart, one holy 
recess (call it the Tribune) where stands the Venus 
de Medicis beaming life and love enough to ten 
thousand Saint Anthonies, though every one of 
them stood in his shirt on the Lung* Arno! But 
this is sorry profanity—writing of such a divinity. 
Verily, the serious mood is so unequal to the 
expression of rapture inspired by this matchless 
and immortal work, that one almost takes refuge 
from the overwhelming feeling awakened, in idle 
mirth. I know some pgople laugh at the rhapso¬ 
dies which have been penned on this theme; but 
they are fools or worse, to do so. The rhapsodies 
in themselves are often no doubt prodigious non¬ 
sense—what then ? Does this prove that the ad¬ 
miration is ill-founded t Does this prove that the 
“ great mistress of yon princely shrine” is less a 
, goddess ? Quite the reverse—it only prove.s that 
her divinity speaks for itself to the very heart even 
of the most unlettered boor, that no tongue (al¬ 
though “it thaidc the Gods amiss”) can keep 
silence in her praise. In fact, the best things that 
the best poets have written of her, are but sublime 
nonsense; which most satisfactorily, though not 
in the way they intended, proves the mloxication 
of their faculties. There are many other altars, 
howet^r, in this glorious city where the heart may 
not icniyjiniltly bow. I am afraid to begin even 
nansiQg uuto lest 1 should not be able to stop. 

Sfaive coma thus far on my way from Florence 
to Boms. An;} my future (purse is as uncertun as 
wal^y past I have this morning visited the 
celebrated Gascata della Marmore. which Byron 
has led rushing with such '* hideous fuin” through 
his glorious ver^e; and I am now taking a whole 


afterivxm of blank repose in preparation ij^f ftc 
scenes before me. This retrospect of my coursA., 
has whiled the time asQttie. And here,, in thistk* 
humble village-inn, I have met with one' precious 
little memorial foreign to the scene. The book in 
which travellers put down their names, has among 
others, under date the 12th May 1832, those of 
“ Sir Walter Scott, Miss Scott, Mr. Charles Scqftt; ^ 
Rome t^Florence” written in a lad/s hand,- eod 
under Florence is written in poor Sir Walter’s own 
hand “ to Scotland.” Is not this touching ? Scot¬ 
land was the land he was bound to—and none 
other i there and there only could the weary heart ' 
and the old grey head find rest! And on the leaf 
beside this record, are various scribbles which I 
think I may just copy for your amusement. The . 
first is as follows: “ This great and good roan has 
gone to his long rest. Some unfeeling fool had 
endeavoured to defile his memory; the pious hand 
of a humble votary has erased what could only 
disgrace the writer, and in no way injure the 
memory of such great exdelleiicc, talent, and vir¬ 
tue.” And then follow these lines marked 1; af¬ 
ter which in another hpnd a>'e the verses marked 2. 

“ Let yon poor pane memorial keep 

How fools could scribhle where the good would weep : 

Hallow'd be every relic of the mind 

Whose magic charm'd, improved, adorned mankind— 

Though closed the evening o! his life in gloom. 

Eternal sunshine settle on his tomb.” 

2 . 

" Needless the tribute, tho' it be sfccere— 

Virtue and Genius, read ydur tiiumpli here ! 

Here, in this short liv’d p.tgu, where those who roam 
Trace the Last Minstrel bound to his last home. 

And not an eye that simple name may view 
But pays, or longs to pay, its homage due 
The iiornage which no worldly pomp may move 
Uf tearful gratitude, heart-worship, love , 

Two mighty streams of honor met in one— 

All reverenc’d the Bard, all loved the man; 

For the Gie.it Wizard drew his potent art 
From the deep louiitaius of his own good heart. 

Thus thought of all that I'lme could not destroy 
Our grief when keenest dash'd with holy joy. 

And Death seem'd halt detraudeil of its prey 
Though the world darken’d when he pass'd away!” 

I have, seen worse lines than either of these in 
more enduring tablets than a Tavern Register; and 
so have copied them, for 

" This, although 

Idlesse il seem, hath its morality.’. 

And now I hare scribbled and poetized myself 
into too sleepy a mood to write more, and shall 
bid you good night. I may add a few lines from 
Rome. 

Mouterosi, 21st September. My foot is now on 
the very threshhold of the Eternal City. Oh, for a 
grace to be said or sung before Rome I but who is 
Archbishop of ‘he heart, and high-steward of its 
mysteries ? Of a truth 1 am half-frightened—and 
have some indistinct notion that I ought to turn 
back, and go^to school again, bemnning at Corde- 
rius and Cornelius Nepos untu 1 can get the 

a ' th of Nardini and learn to see as far into a 
.stone as his editor. Then perhSps 1 may make 
a little bette r way than I can grope for myself at 
present through the weeds and the dust and the 
mist of centuries. Roman History has one or two 
great leading facts to be sure that keep dates in 
remembrance—such as that Cataline lived and 
died before Sallust wrote his history, and that 
Romulus preceded Constantine, and the like. So 
with the help of these and a few other recollections^ 
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the Spanish and Italian paintings, and with the Greek 
•tatues. The merry African girls shriek with horr^ when 
tiicy Hrst look upirn a white traveller. Their notion of a 
"Wautifnl complexion is a snn shining like Warren's 
blacking. 

It is proper to understand, in any question, great or 
S'n-tll, tlie premises from which we set out, the point 
winch is requited. In the dress and walk of females, 
•sin all other matters in which they are concerned, the 
» pofht of perfection, we conceive, is that which shall 
give us the best possible idea of perfect wmanhood, 
We-are not to coiisiiler the dress by itself, nof the walk 
bv itself, but as tlie dress and the walk of the beat and 
pit-asaiite't woman, and how far therefore it does her 
ill .lice. * This produces llio consideration of what we 
look iipim as a perfect female; people will vary in 
tlifir opinions on this hea 4 ; and hence even so easy a 
looking question as the one before us, becomes invested 
into difficulties. The opinion will depend greatly on 
‘ the temperament as well as the undeistandiiig of the 
judge. (Tur correspondent for instance, is evidently a 
liv.'ly fellow, old or young; and given a good deal rather 
to the material than to the spiritual; and hence his notior 
of perfection tends towards a union of the trim and the 
lively, theiiiipulsivu, and yetwith il to the self.possessed. 
He is one, we conceive, who would " have no nonsenso," 
as the phiaseis, in ids opinion of the possible nr desirable; 
and who IS in no danger of the perils, either of sentimenta¬ 
lity or sentiment; either yf an jiflTected rehnumciit of fed.- 
iiig, or any very serious perception of any sort. Ho is not 
fill hiingiiig into the walks of ^^licity, male or female, 
the notions of sequestered imagination., noi to have women 
glancing and bashful like fawns. He is for having all 
tilings tight and convenient as a dressing-case ; “ neat as 
imported polished, piquant, well-packeil, and with no 
more flowers upon it than serve to give hint of the smart 
pungency within, like a bottle of attar of roses, of fleur 
d'epine. We do not quarrel with him. Chacua a ton 
gout. Every man to his taste. Nay, his taite in our own, 
as far as concerns the impiovcmciit of female manners in 
oidinary. We do think that the general style of female 
English dressing and walking would he lieiiefilted by an 
inoculaliun of that which we conceive liim to recommend. 
We have iiopieiiilection in f.ivoui ot shiiAling, andshould- 
eiing, and lounging, of a mere moving onwards of the feet, 
and an absence of .ill giace and self-possesioii. We can ea¬ 
sily believe, that the Frenchwomen surpass the English in 
this respect, because their climate is livelier, and them¬ 
selves better taught ami respected. People may start at 
that 1.1st word, but there is no doubt that the general run 
of French tomales are better taught, and therefore more 
respected than the same number of English. They read 
more, they converse more, they are on more equal terms 
with the oilier sex (as they ought to be), and hence the 
other sex have more value for their opinions, g^e, and for 
their persons ; for the more sensible a woman is, suppos¬ 
ing liei not to be masculine, the more attractive she is, in 
her proportionate power to entertain. But whether it is 
that we are English, or fonder of poetry, in its higher 
sense, than of vers de societe. or the poetry of polite life, 
we cannot liglp feeling a prejudice in favour of Mrs. Gore’s 
notion about the “ hundredth” Englishwoman ; though 
perhaps the " hundredth” Frenchwoman, if we could see 
her, or the hundredth Italian or Spanish woman, would 
surpass all others, by dint of combining the sort o(private 
manner which we have in our eye, with some exquisite 
implication of a litiiess for general intercourse, which we 
have never yet met with. 

Meantime, we repeat, that we give up to our corres¬ 
pondent's vituperations the gait of English females in 
general, and their dress also; though it is a little hard in 
him to praise the smallness of the French bonnet at the 
expense of the largeness of the English, when it is recol¬ 
lected that the latter are copied from France, and that our 
fair countrywomen were ridiculed 011 their Hrst visit there 
after the war, for the very reverse appearance. But it is 
to the spirit of our mode of dressing and walking, that we 
object; and both are unfit either for the private or public 
“ walk” of life, because both are alike untaught and un- 
pleasing,—alike indicadve of minds notproperlycultivated, 
and of habitual feelings that do not care to be agreeable. 
The walk is a saunter or shuffle, and thedress a lump. Or 
if not a lump throughout, it is a lump at both ends, with a 
horrible pinch in the middle. A tight-laced Englishwoman 
is almost invariably a most painful sight; because her 
notion^ of being charming is confined to three inches of ill- 
used riba and fiver; wliue her l(|ad is either grossly igno* 


rant of the harm ahe is doing beraelf, or her bmrt more 
deplorably careleia of the consequenceato her offspriu. 

, Are wa of opinion then, that the dtesa and walk of Eng¬ 
lishwomen would be bettered, generally speaking, by tak¬ 
ing the advice of our correspondent 1 Most certainly we 
are: and for this reason; that there is tome sense of grace, 
at al| evqnts, in the attire and bearing of the females of the 
continent; some evidence of mind, and somelbstimony to 
the proper claims of the person ; whereas, tlieonly idea iit 
the heads of the majority with us is that of being in fashion 
merely because it is the fashion, or of dressing in a manner 
to shew how much they can afford. This ispartly owing, 
no doubt, to our being a commercial people, and also to 
the struggles which eviry body has been making for the 
last forty years to seem richer than they are, some for the 
sake of concealing how they have decreased in means, and 
others to shew how they have risen ; but a natioa may be 
commerrial, and yet have a true taste. The Florentines 
had il, -.1 hen they were at once the leaders of trade and of 
the fine arts, in the time of Lorenzo de Medicis. It is to 
our fine alls and our increasing knowledge that we our¬ 
selves must look to iinprovement even in dress, in default 
of being impelled to it by greater liveliness of spirit, or a 
more convenient climate. We shall then learn to op¬ 
pose even tlie climate better, and to furnish ft with the 
grace and colour which it wants. In France, the better 
temperature of the atmosphere, as well as intellectual and 
moral causes, impels people to a livelierand happier way of 
walking. They have no reason to look as if they were un¬ 
comfortable. In the South o( Europe, where every thing 
respires animal sensibility, and love anil music divide the 
time with business, the most unaflecteu people acquire an 
apparent consciousness and spring in the gait, winch in 
England would be thought ostentatious. It gave no such 
idea to the severe and simple flante, when (in the poetical 
spirit of the image, and not. of couise in the letter), be 
praised his miftress for movi|ig along like “ a peacock,” 
and •' a crane.” 

Soave a guisa va di un bel pavone, 

Diritta sopra se come una grue. 

Sweetly she goes, like the bright peacock; strait 
Above herself, like to the lady crane, 

Petrarch, speaking of Laura, does not venture upon these 
primeval images; but still he shews how much he thought 
of the beauty of a woman's steps I Laura too was a French¬ 
woman, notan Italian, and probably had a different kind 
of walk. Petrarch, expresses the moral graces of it. 

Non era 1 ' audar suo cosa raortale, 

Ma d’ angelica forma. 

Her walk was like no mortal thing, but shap’d 
After an angel’s. 

In English poetiy the lover speaks with the usual enthu- 
.Siam of his mistress's eyes and lips, &c., but he scarcely 
ever mentions her walk. The fact is remarkable, and the 
reason too obvious. The walk is not worth mention. 
Italian and (we believe) Spanish poetry abound with the 
reverse. Milton, deeply imbued with the Italian, as well 
as with his own perceptions of beauty as a great poet, did 
not forget, in his description of Eve, to say, that 

Grace wasin all her Heps, Heaven in her eye. 

In every gesture dignity and love. 

This moving and gesticulating beauty was not English ; 
at least she is not the English woman of our days. Mrs. 
Hutchinson perhaps might have been such a woman; 
or the ladies ofthe Biidgewater family, for whom he wrote 
his Coinus. In Virgil, .Eneas is not aware that bis mother « 
Venus has been speaking with him in the guise of a wood- 
nymph, till she begins to move away: the” divinity” then 
became apparent. , 

£t vera incessQ patuit dea. 

And by her walk the Queen of Love is known. 

Dryden. 

The women of Spain, and Spanish America, are cele¬ 
brated throughout the world tor the elegance of their 
walking, and for the way in which they carry their veil 
or mautillo, as alluded to by our correspondent. Know¬ 
ing it only from books, we cannot say precisely in what 
the beauty of their walk consists; but we take it to be 
something between stateliness and vivacity,—between a 
consciousness of their being admired, and that grace which 
is natural to any human .&iag who is well made, till art 
or diffidence spoils it. lt% the perfection, we doubt not, 
of animal elegance. We have an English doubt, whe¬ 
ther we should not require an addition-or modification of 
something, not indeed diffident, but perhaps not quite so 
confident,—something which to the perfection of animal 
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elesaoce, should add that of intellectual and moral re< 
fincment, and a srouritf from the chances of coarseness 
ana violence. Butalf these are matteis of breedinft and 
bringing up,—aye, of *' birth, parentage, and education,” 
and we should be grateful wlien we can get any one of 
them. Better have even a good wallc th.ui nothing, for 
there is some refinement in it, and mural refinement too, 
though we ifiay not always think the epithet very appli¬ 
cable to the possfiR-ior. Good walking and good dressing, 
truly so called, are alike valuable, only inasmuch as 
tliey affortl sonte external evidence, however alight, of a 
disposition to ordeiliness and harmony in the mind within, 
r-of sliapelnoss and grace in the bibitual movements of 
the soul. ' *■ 


E.VCLtSH COSTUME. 

Mr. Planchfi justly cautions one generation against 
laughing at the fashions of another. He advises such ladies 
as wontd " scream’’ at the dresses of the fourteenth or even 
eighteenth century, to look into a fashionable pocket-book 
or magazine forthc year 1815or20, and then candidly com¬ 
pare notes. Appendages orenclusures are one thing ; positive 
clinging di-figuiementsanother. The ugliest female diess,m 
our opiniorf, without exception, was that which we conceive 
Mr. Blanch^ to allude to, and which confounded all ages 
and shapes by gii tiling the gown under the arm-pits! and 
stickinga little pad at the back almostbi taecn the shoul¬ 
ders t it reduced all figtiies to lumps of absurdity. No 
well-shaped woman, we may he sure, invented it. A his¬ 
tory of the real uiigiri nl many f.sliions would be a curi¬ 
ous docuri'ent, VVe should find infiitnily and uiisightli- 
ness citealiug youth and beauty into an iniilation of them, 
and beaux and belles piquing themsidves on lescnibling 
the worst points about their cunning ehlcrs. 

As long as a man wears the moden n coal, he has an right 
to lespise any dress. What a thing it is, though so often 
taken for something “exquisite!” What a horse-collar 
for a collar I What snips at the collar and lapel Is ! What 
a mechanical and ridiculous cut about thenaps! What 
buttons in fiont tliat arc never meant to hiittoo, and yet 
are no ornament! And what an exquisitely absurd pair of 
buttons at the back! gravely regarded, iicveitlielcss, and 
thought as indispensably necessaiy to every well-condi¬ 
tioned coat, as other bits of metal or bone are to the bodies 
of savages whom we laugh at. 'I'here is ahsoliitely not 
one iota of sense, grace, or even economy in tin; modern 
coat. It is an article as costly as it is ugly, and as ugly 
as it is useless, in winter it is not enough, and in hot 
weather it is too much. It is the tailoiu’ remnant and 
cabbaging of the coats formerly in use, and deserves only 
to be chucked back to them as an im|in.siiion in the biil. 
It is the old or frock coat cut away in front and at the 
sides, mounted with a horse-collar, and left with a ndiea- 
lous tail. 'I'he waistcoat or vest, elongated, and with the 
addition of sleeves, might supersede it at once, and be 
quite sufficient in warm weather. A vest reaching to the 
niid-thigh is a graceful and reasonable habit, and with 
the addition of a scarf or sash, would make as handsome 
oreven biilliant a one, as any body could desire. In 
winter-time, the same cloaks would do for it, as are used 
now; and there might he lighter cloaks forsanimer. But 
the coat, as it now exists, is a mere nuisance and expeacc, 
and disgraces every other part of the dress, except the 
neck-cloth. Even the hat is too good for it; for a hat 
is good for something, though tliere is more chimne-y-top 
thau beauty in it. It furnishes shade to the eyes, and has 
not alwajrs an ill look, if well-proportioned. The coat is 
a sheer piece of mechanical ugliness. The frock-coat is 
another matter, except as to the collar, which, in its pre¬ 
sent rolled or boUterld shape, is alwajrs ugly. As to tlie 
great coat, it makes a man look either like a man in a sack, 
or a shorn bear. It is cloth, upon cloth clumsiness made 
clumsier, sometimes thrice over,—cloth waistcoat, cloth 
coat, cloth great coat,—a ” three piled hyperbole." It is 
only proper for travellers, coachmen, and others who re¬ 
quire to nave no drapery in the way, A cloak is the only 
handsome over-alK 

The neck-cloth is worthy of the coat. What a heaping 
of mpnstrosity on monstrosUy! The woollen horsc-collar is 
badenougli; yet, as if this were not sufficient, a linea one 
must be superadded. Men mu^Iook. as if they were twice 
sei^d with symbob ofapoplezy|P-the horseicollar to shorten 
the'neck, aadthelineD-collar to squeeze it. Some man with 
a desperately bad throat must have invented the neck -cloth 
especially as it had a padding or padding in it, when it 
first came up. His neck could not have been fit to be 


seen. It must have been like a pole, or a withered^etalk; 
or else'he was some faded fat danly, ashamed of his 
double chin. 1'here can be^ objection to people s look¬ 
ing as tvell as they can contnve, young or old ; but it is 
a little too much to set a fashion, which be-ides being 
Heformeil, is injuiious. The man was excusable, because 
he knew no better; but it is no wonder if painters, and 
pods, and yonna Germans, and other romantic personages, 
hare attempted to throw off the nuisance, especially sucho 
as have livcil in the south. The necx-clatli is uglyf’is 
useless, is dangerou-to some, and begets efluininate fear 
of colds with all. The English, in conseipience of their 
living more in doors than u^ed, fancy they have too many 
reasons for muffling themselves up,—not aw.ire that the 
more they do so, the more they sul.ject thcmsclves'to wliat 
they ilreaT; and that it is by a general sense of warmtli in 
the person they are to be madg comtortable and secure, 
and not by filling up every creek and cranny of tlieir dress 
to the very chin. 

But some may tell us they cannot feel tliaj general 
warmth, without thus muffling them-elvo-. up.' True, if 
they accustom themselves to it; but it is the cu-toin itself 
which is in fault. They can have the warmth without it, 
if tlicv please; just as well as they nan without muffling 
up theii eyes. " How can you go with your body naked 1' 
said a not very wi-e person to an Indian. ” [low can 
yon go with your fare n-iked said the Indian. “ 1 am 
used to it,” replied the man. “ Well, and I am use ! to 
the other,” njoined the Indiiii , ” 1 am all fine,’' Now 
it will not exactly do to be ” all face,' is a eivilized coun- 
tiy ;—the police would ri\^ect ;—I’icnadib)' ia not Para¬ 
dise, Blit then it is not neci's..aiy to be all muffle. 

The ladies in the reign of Kdw iid I. once took to wear¬ 
ing a cloth round their throats and ears, in a way which 
made a poet exelaim, “ Pur Dhii ' I have often thought 
in niy heart, when 1 have seen a lady so closely tied up, 
that her ni'ck-olotli was nailed to her chin." I'hcreisa 
figure ol her in Mr. Planniir’s book, p. 11.5. Now this 
svas the precise appearance of a neck-clotli soiiic ^ears 
back, when it was worn with a pad or stiffener, and the 
point ol the chin r eposed in it: nav, it i- -o at pn -ent, 
with runny. The stuck looks even more stiff and apo|ilectic, 
cMpecially if tliere IS a red face above it. When dandies 
faint, the ncck-elotli is always the iiist thing loosed, astho 
stays arc with a lady. 

By the way, the dandies wear stays t.io ' Wc have 
some rcgaul for these gciillemen, beeaise tliev have 
reckoned great names among ll.cni in lines .of old, and 
have some veiv clevei anil ir.ni.ible one-now, anil manly 
withal too. '1 hey may eii, we grant, fiom an excc'-sof 
sympathy with wiiat is admiieil, as well as fuiin mere fully 
nr eft'eminacy. Put wIuiicmt iippioxiiiiates a man’s 
shape to a woman’s is a di'loiiuiiy. We have sicn some 
of tliem with hips, upon wbii b they sl.ciild buve gone 
carrying pgils, and cried ” milk!’ And who was it that 
clapped those inonstroiis protuber iicesnpon the bosoms 
of OUT brave lile-guaids 1 No mavcnline dandy we may 
be sure. A man's breast sbniild look as if it would take a 
hundred blows upon it, like a glorious anvil; and not to 
be deformed with a fiiglitencd wadding ; still less resem¬ 
ble tjie bosom that teiideiness peculiarly encircles, and 
that is so beautiful because it is so different from bisowp. 
—Leigh llunl’s London Journal. 


Caution TO DoomAT ic Demers. Prookessov Know- 
LEDOE.— Previous to the establishment of the rotunditv 
of the earth, and during the centuries of discussion which 
took place upon P'is point, the existence of the antipodes 
was the theme of constant ridicule in the mouths of the 
opppsers of the globular figure. The sentiments of Lac- 
tantius, De ValsA Sapieutid, cap. 23, may be taken as a 
fair specimen of the common objections. lie asks, is there 
any one loolish enough to think that thetc are men whose 
feet are higher than their heads 1 with whom those thini^ 
that we place upon the earth, hang dowiiwards from the 
earth 1 who liave tires and vegetables turned upside 
down 1 and rain and snow falling the wrong way 1 lA'ill 
any one henceforward place the hanging gardens among 
the seven wonders of the world, when the philosophers 
make hanging seas, and fields, and tnnantains ! The con¬ 
fusion diat here takes place between the words upwards 
^d downwards will be now universally apparent, but was 
not so in the time of Lactanlius, who lived a. d. 311; 
who, had he simply confined himselftothc assertion, that 
the existence of antipod|p could not bo demonstrated, and 
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treated it as a philosophical speculation, possibly true, but 
probably fol’se, would have been jusii^m by thd vetteral 
state of knowledge then exj|png. But not so when ha 
asseitstbat he can prove the thing to be impossible, and 
professes that he sees no alternative, but supposing its 
professors to Ire joking, or intentionally lying. The French 
Encyrlopredia is incorrect in stating that he appeals^ to 
the sacred writers as deciding the point.—Fenny 
•C^eliipcedia. 


STORIES OF MADONNA PIA, AND OP A • 
LADY OF PIEDMONT. 

“ The following story,” says Mr. Haaiitt, tn^hia TVotei 
ff a Journty through France and Italy, “ is relate^ by 
il. bevie in his oliarming little work entitled De I’Amaur, 
as a companion to the famous one in Dante ; and I shall 
give the whole passage in bis words, as placing the ItaV 
lian c'lafSctcr (in _ former as well as latter times) in d" 
striking point of view. 

I allude (he savs) to those touching lines of Dante: 
Dell! qiiando tu sarai tomato at mondo 
iiicordati di me, die sen la Pia; 

Sienna mi fe: distecemi Maremma : 

•S.ilsi colui, chc innanellata pria, 

Dispusando, m’ avea con la sua gemma. 

. Fvrgatorio, Canto v. 

[Dante, the great Italian p8ct, in his imaginary pro¬ 
gress thiuugh Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, meets with 
a vaiiotv of his countrymen and counirywomen who 
aeoosl him, or speak to otlicis,- and in biicf but intense 
words, relate, or refer to their story. In Purgatory he 
sees a female spirit, who says, “ 1 pray thee, when thou 
rctiirnest toeaith, that thou wilt remember me—wilt 
remember Pia. Sienna was the place of my birth, the 
Marshes of my death. He knows it who had put upon 
my hand the spousal ring.”J 

The woman who speaks with so much reserve (con¬ 
tinues M. Beyle) had in secret undergone the fate of 
Desdemona, and had it in her power, by a single word, 
to have revealed her husband’s cnnie to tbe friends whom 
she had left upon earth. 

Nello dclja Pictra obtained in marriage the hand of 
Madonna Pia, sole ticiicss of the Ptolompi, the richest 
and most noble family of Sienna. Her beauty wliirli 
was the admiration of all Tuscativ, gave rise to a jea¬ 
lousy in the breast of her husband, that, envenomed by 
wrong reports and suspicions continually reviving, led to 
a fiiglittul catastiophe. It is not easy to determine at 
this day if his wife was altogether innocent; but Dante 
has represented hei as sueli. Her husband carried her 
with him into the marshes of Volterra, celebrated then, 
as now, for the pcstifpions effects of the air. Never would 
he tell Ills unhappy wife the reason of her banishment 
into so dangerous a place. His pride did not deign tu 
pj nounce either complaint or accusation. He lived with 
her alone, in a deserted tower, of which I have been to 
see the ruins on the sea shore ; here he never broke bis 
disdainful silence, never replied to the questions of his 
^youthful bride, never listened to her entreaties. He 
waited, unmoved by her, for the air to produce its fatal 
effects. I'he vapours of this unwholesome swamp were 
not lung in tarnishing features, the most beautiful, they 
say, that in that age had appeared upon earth. In a few 
months sbe died.^ Some chroniclers of these remote 
times report, that Nello employed the dagger to hasten 
her end ; she died in the marshes in some horrible man¬ 
ner ; but the mode of her death remained a mystery, even 
to her contemporaries. Nello delta Pietra survived to 
pass the rest of bis days in a silence which was never 
broken. 

Nothing can be conceived more noble or more delicate 
than the manner in which the ill-fated Pia addresses 
herself to Dante. She desires to be recalled to the memo¬ 
ry of the friends whom she had quitted so young: at the 
same time, in telling her name, and alluding to her hus¬ 
band, she does not allow herself the smallest complaint 

S ainsta cruelty unexampled, but thenceforth irrepar- 
le; and merely intimates that he knows the history of 
her death. 

This constancy in vengeance and in suffering is to be 
met with, I believe, only among the people of the 
South. In Piedmont I found myself the involuntary wit¬ 
ness of a fact almost similar; but 1 was at the time ig¬ 
norant of the details. 1 was ordered, with five-aad> 


twenty dragoons into the woods that border the Sesia, t« 
prevent the contraband tialBc. On my arrival, in.the 
evening*at this wild and solitary %lace, I distingui|hed 
among the trecg the ruins of an old castle; I went to it; 
to my great surprise it was iohabitrd. I there Amnd n, 
nobleman of the country of a very unpromising aspect: 
a man six feet in height and forty years of age : he allaw^ 
me a couple of apartments with a very ill gif re. 'Here X 
entertained myself by getting up sonA pieces of music 
with my quarter-master; after the expiration of a week we 
observed that oUr host kept guard over a woman whom 
we called Camilla in jeit: wo were far fioin siispeCU 
ing the dreadfid truth. She died at ihe end of six weeks. 
I had the,melancholv\;uriosity to see her in Ifer coHii ;T 
bribed a monk who had charge of it, and, towards mid¬ 
night, under pretext of s|irmkiiiig the holy water, he con¬ 
ducted me into the chapel* 1 there saw oiir of thns'fins 
faces which are beautiful even in'tlie bo^oin of death ; she 
haAn Urge aquiline nose, of which 1 shall never forget 
the ,beau tiful and expressive outline. I quitted this 
mournful spot; but, five years alter, a dc'arhriieiit of my 
regiment accompanying the Emperor to his romnation as 
King of Italy, ] had the whole story recountid to me. 1 
learned that the jealous husband, the (Uunt of —, had one 
morning found, hanging to his wife’s licd-siilc? an English 
watch btdonging to a young man in the little town wircre 
they lived. The same day he took her to tli(> ruined 
castle in the midst of the forests of the Scsia. Like Nello 
della Pietra, he uttered not a single woid. If she made 
him any re quest, he presented to her, sternly, and in si¬ 
lence, the English watch, which he had alwais abuut 
him. In this man ncr lie passed nearly thice ycais with 
her. She at length fell a victim to despair in the dower 
of her age. Her husband attempted to dispatch the 
owner of the watch with a stillelto, failed, fled to Uenoa, 
embarked there, and no tidings have been heard of him 
since. His property was coiifisrated. 

'• 'This storv," observes Mr. Harliit, " is in'eresting 
and well told. One such incident, or on- page in Dante 
or in Spenser, is worth all the route between this and 
Paris: and ell ihc sights in all the post-ioiids in Europe. 
Oh, Sienna ! If I ti-ir rharmed with ihv nariow, tenant¬ 
less Btree.ts, or looked delighted through thv arched gate¬ 
way over the subjected plain, it was lliiit soiTio recollec¬ 
tions of Madonna Pin hung up->n tli'- bentings u my 
spirit, and converted a barren waste into the ingiuns of 
romance. 


ST. ANDRE THE SUHGEON. 

Nathaniel St. Andre was a native of Switzerland, 
from which country he emigrated caily in life, and se¬ 
cured the friendship of a wealthy pation, ivlio furnished 
him with the means of procuring a medical education.' 
He afterwards became a public lecturer on anuiomy and 
a surgeon of eminence in London, a favourite of King 
George the First, the confidential friend of l.ord Peter¬ 
borough, and was employed by Bolingbroke and Pope. 
But the fairness of such professional prospects weie 
suddenly clouded, and his character stamped with an 
indelible impression of ridicule or guilt, by his li-tening 
to, and encouraging the impudent imposture of .Vary 
'Tofts, a woman who declared, and endeavoured to make 
the public believe, that she had been actually delivered 
of rabbits;—a delusion in which Whiston, probably se¬ 
duced by the credit of St, Andre, was al>o involved. ^ 

This eccentric divine, on other occasions sufficiently 
scrupulous, wrote a pamphlet to prove, that the monstrous 
conception literally fulfilled what diad been foretold by 
the prophet Esdras. 

'To laugh were want of sentiment or grace. 

But to be grave exceeds all power ot face. 

It is not so easy to account for the conduct of St. Andr£, 
a man confessedly of strong sense and quick discernment. 
Of three opiuions which prevailed at the timethat he 
was disposed to try an experiment on national credulity ; 
that he was corrupted by money; or that he was a man 
whose ruling passions were excitement and the love of 
making a sensation, no matter at what expense, tbe author 
of this notice strongly inoliaes to the last. 

Professional dexterity, W his skill asm performer on the 
viol di gamba, introduced St. Andre to Lady_ Betty Mo- 
lynenx^ he attended her husband in his last illness ; and 
a marriage indecorously hasty between the widow and 
tbo turgeoa, with Other cireumiUttcet never satisfactorily 
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g ilMd, involved ‘tbem libth in ^be'odium 'df .being;,- 
lHH(!ntal in Wtfl.bW the death ef Mr. MoiTaeini|.,. 
whom the^.Svns^ b»e villain, if the 
had rsceived many 'favours. Thai* R;ui)t w-.titmr. 

' whi^^tt a-eertaiii period sttoiixly-agitated tK«’. 

piihl)); ifiiad, r^i^.ndw buj deteAnined bjr a mpM.'ttndbl, 
'an(laiaetriomt{tMnaU'- -Cptnliioed witfa-dther nngjnplt^ou*''. 
dir^umftaucS.db'u^shdeliOg.impittatioir-drove tk. 'Ah^^ 


married .couple, was not Visiicient to rettoM their-%^u»' 
tatien. 


by rred'tlity, or shunndd, a* being suspected of flagrant 
crime, and in the routine of a.lucrative practice, he was 
roiisen from his bed at midnight by a stranger thundedog 
at Ins door, who urgently desired‘-him to visit, witlgout 
delay, a person svho was described, as «lespiyately 
wimuderL In the heat of zeal, or the perturbation of 
broken sleep, St, Andre rfegli'cted that necessary picuau- 
tion for eve^y medical practitioner, on such occasions, 
the taking, on all midnight calls from persons he does not 
kiioiv, his own servant with him. After following his 
unknown guide, in the nocturnal gloom, through many 
an aiifrcqiiciite I court, remote street, and obscure alley, 
alter being conducted, and re-conducted thiough pas- 
*eR'‘s, galleries, and stair-cases, heated, hurried, and 
confused, he at I-ast fourfd himself in a retired chamber, 
the door of which being instantly bolted, the afliiglilcl 
surgeon sv.is threatened with iarnediale death, if he did 
not directly sw.allow the contents of a bowl (of coiirae 
piiisnnons) prnsented to him by two riiflidiis, with initrii* 
meats of death in tlioir hands. Having paused for a short 
time on the horrihlc alternative, he drank the terrible 
«io.se, and with considerable precautions to prevent dis¬ 
covery, was replaced blmiifolded at his own door. The 
condition of a man who had been compelled to take 
what he considered as poiso’i, need not to be described. 
Without supposing that the drench contained one deleteri¬ 
ous particle, the mere idea was sufficient t,>communicate 
arsenic, hellebore, and sublimate to liis disturbed ima¬ 
gination. Of this uxtraoidinary transaction, an account 
suffi.'iently expressive of the terror of St. Andre, was puh- 
li-.hed ill ill.- Loudon Gazette, and a reward of'.iOO/. offer¬ 
ed by giivein.uent to tiny person wlio would give mforma- 
tioii that iiiigiii lead to discovery and conviction j but no 
dLcovei y was made. 

One IS sometimes tempted to consider this singular 
narrative as the labile,itioii ol a leatles.-, mind, fertile in 
invention ; the lalilo of a man,determined at every risque, 
to present himself as frcr^uently as possiblo to the public 
eye, and become the subject of general notice and common 
coiiv isalion ; such chaiacters occuf^in every age. A 
companion ol St. Andre, who, (in the hope of a legacy 
whicii never was boqiieatlied) endured much of his sar¬ 
castic brunt, and satiiical sallies, was heard todeclaie 
that he had good rea.s<io lor believing, that tlic circum¬ 
stances lelated by his friend were correct. He added, as 
indeed the event proved, that there was clearly no poison 
in the mixture, though made sufficiently nauseous ; that 
the wholu was a cruel but harmless effort of ingenious 
revenge, and meant to torment the surgeou, who had 
supplanted a friend in the affections of a lavouritc mis- 
V'-'SS, 

Whatever were the contents of the bowl, he survived 
its efl'ecta, aswell astheex MUiting coiisequeiices of the 
anxiety he suffered, ind the antidotes he swallowed. 
Finding the metropolis, on inuuy accounts, unpleasant, he 
retir^ from public obloquy or private contempt, to a 
provincial town, where he occupied his leisure hours, and 
dissipated his superfluous cash in building and planting; 
but discovered more of whim and caprice thao goodness 
of taste, at correctness of design. J.ife however was 
Strong in him somehow or ether, for he lived to be upwards 
of nioety. 


A THUNDER STORM. 

We extract for our country enjoyments this week, on 
axcelleiit deseriplioa of a Rain.storin from Adam tht 
Uardeatr, the pleasant cbiidteuVbook laUtly written by 
Mr. Clarke, author ef Prow Tak* from CAoucer. A 


chikl^’S'llbok it is ■ but tike all works of that sort, 
whjcb TO ■well donf, is worth a man's perusal. 'J'he de* 

, scrimitmIH^re ii^is full of t|Mth and relish. We liegin at 
fbe.oelth'hm'g, because there is also a good description of 
ca^U io hjft weather, and some worthy hints about bath- 
' cleottimess. 

■ said his father, “ I think it will not be many 
-,lh||iU^Tfefpre we have a thunder-storm; the weathei is 

and what little air there is, comes to one’s faqe* 
asif^ j^S^through a bpke-huuse. Adam said he hid 

■ l||hil^iligon his back under the mulberry-tree, without 
waist-coat, and with a wet towel on his face, 

uLith^t^ did not make him any cooler. Ills father 


••VvL -M • . < 's . ' ■••"i any cuoier. 

Lhance, mc.inatu>n, perverseness, necessity ^r guilt, < «ai# they would go down the rivet and bathe. As they 
congpir^ to keep St. \ndrc in hot water tor a good part *^_|ljte() atohg, they remarked how very trouhlesdtne the 
of his lilc. In the year 1725, before he had been debased t flies were, stinging their hands and faces angrily, and as 


SpiteflHly. They also noticed how bittcily they tor-, 
t ihented some cows, standing half up to their legs in a 

f ond under the shade of some ash-trees. They kept lash- 
ig their sides with tlicir long tails to nopurno.se; the 
tile persecutors returned to the same spot the moment the 
tail pas.s(-il to the other side. Sometimes they remarked 
that the animals made all the skin of their bodies to 
shiver, and this action might rouse up for an in'-tant one 
or two timid flies, but the remainder of the swarm stuck 
last to the hides of the beasts. Nmv and then a cow would 
lift up one forc-lcg and stamp it down again ; then, with 
a hinjl leg she would kick Ik-- belly. Then she would 
shake one ear, then the ct'ier;*tus3 up her head, wink 
with her eyes, in the corner, of which a dozen tormen¬ 
tors were collected. All was to little purpo-., " In the 
hot country of India,” s,aid Mr. Stock, "the buffaloes 
get ioto the pools in s'lady spots, and leave no part above 
the surface of the water but the nose, to allow them to 
breathe,’’ " Ifl were one of these cows 1 would do so 
too,” said Adam. A, they were close by the place that 
was convenient for their bathing, they iindrc.ssed ; the 
father plunging in first, and shaking his streaming face 
and hair, as soon as he arose to the surface. 

Adam had been a courageous bather in the sea when 
an infant; he tlierefere jumped in very freely, but began 
to be frightened at first, because the water took away Ins 
breath, and he could not speak without sobbing ; all this, 
however, went off ill less than a minute, and he played 
about as happy as a duck, and tried to swim. When 
they came out, and while they were dressing, his father 
told him to bear m mind as long he lived, tliat if he washed 
to be a healthy man. it was necessary that he should he a 
cleanly one. Next to kind and endearing manners,” said 
he, " nothing is more pleasing m man or woman than a 
delicate cleanliness of person. And one of the surest 
means of being so, is to bathe regularly during the summer 
months, and m the wmter ones as regularly to use the 
warm bath. There are few people who do not spend iit 
wine and other luxuries ten times the sum of money, that 
It would cost to have a warm bath every day, -all the year 
round.” As Mr. Stock finishtsl speaking, they heard 
a very low rumbling, like the iioiie of a heavy cart on an 
iron road. Presently they observed from a dark lead- 
coloured cloud a bright flash, like a fiery snake dart down 
upon a distant hill; after waiting for sonta time, the 
thunder followed as if it bad b-n-n the same heavy caru 
that had fallen, and was afterwards dragged rattling along; 
then had stopped, then hail fallen again, and ended by 
Tumblmg till it was out of heating. The dark cloud all 
this time was changing its appearance and shape; some¬ 
times it was very ragged at the edges, like wool, pulled 
or snatched cff. Every thing around was quite silent; 
not even a little bird was heard to whistle. The sheep in 
the fields huddled their heads together, and bent them 
down towards the ground. Presently the wind rose all 
at once with a great roaring, and whirled up the dust of 
the road in a cloudy pillar ; then ceased again, and all 
was silent. In a few seconds some laige drops fell, and 
immediately after a broad flash burst out of the cloud, 
followed almost instantaneously by a crashing and tearing, 
as if houses were being overturned and dashed to pieces; 
and every now and then there were great bangs heard, 
like camion firing off. At the sudden bursting of this 
thunder clap, some horses in a neigbbouriug field snorted, 
started, and galloped away. For a moment or two after 
the lliiiiider had ceased, there was a dreadful stillness, 
and then the rain came down in a torrent, driving up the 
dust of the road, and making a soft noise, as if it fell 
upon wool, till it was soaked through and beaten down ; 
when it made a quick splashing, and seemed to be lashing 
the ground. 
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They had now to run (or it, and did not reach heihe 'till 
they were nearly aoalted through. The iightnidg and 
thunder still continued, and the rain'eeemeid.tt«l»iAoke , 
along the ground, and upon me thatched rodt'tff.a (Bed' 
opposite to their home. Sometimes the thundpe.acpiiKM' 
very high in the air, as if above the clouds 
as if it wcie down in the road. That which few., 
minutes before had been a lovely day, witRh • 

and stately clouds like snowy rocks that scarcity 
It^ll, was now^one dull, lead-coloured coveiijig.,, 

* about an hour it became lighter, and in aAdtlier;«&r^t.] 
they had the pleasure to see that stormy cloud ^p0i|uf''9 
away from them, still looking bac^ with its edg^.U^md f* 
by the light of the gulden sun. From time to tim^n^ m 
heard titpt the storm had not ceased, thougli. wa^. nqtjiN 
so loud; at length it was so far off, that tlic thuf^ec mgw ^ ) 
only a low surly rumbling; and the clond which laid 9, 
before looked so angry, when over and near them, ni»w ' , 
shone like a snow-covered mountain, with* crags and^ 
. precipices, and deep hollows and caverns. The family # 
all remarked how pleasantly cool the air had become, and '* 
bow calm ; and admired the fresh glittering appeal ance 
of the glad's, and the leaves of the trees, and the flower^ 
in the sunshine; and they snuffed up with delight the 
smelt of the eaith after the rain, 

_ Adam asked a multitude of questions about thunder and 
lightning, of which his father told him it would he ex¬ 
tremely difficult at his age td make him understand the 
explanation. He, however, informed him that thuiuler 
was the report of the lightning, ts the noise after the flash 
of a gmi was the report of that. Then he wisiied to know, 
bow it was that it was so long after the flash that thev 
beard the thunder. “ Urxanse,'’ said that lather, “sound 
occupies some time in coming to our ear fiom a distance. 

Do you not remember, when you once saw a intin driving 
*n iron wedge into the root ot a tree, that you lieaid the 
blow just after you saw him strike! It was because you 
weicat a short distance from him, and the sound was that 
length of time coming to your ear. Some clever pcison 
discovered, that sounil flies one thousand one hundred and 
fifty feet in a second of time. 'I'hercfore with a watch 
you can tell how far off a storm is, by counting the num¬ 
ber of seconds between the flash of liglitning and the 
hearing of tlie thunder. Or you may make a rough guess 
bv counting the beatings of your pnl-e in your wrist. 
About seven beats of an ordinary pulse are about equal to 
one mile tliat sound will travel. If, therefoie, the instant 
you see a flash of lightning you were to put your finger to 
your wrist, aud count fourteen pulsations before you hear 
the thunder, you may know that the storm is somewhat 
more or less than two miles distant. You ought to know 
that rule in arithmetic, Adam, it is very easy,’* 


--- , U--- r - 

and bitteniess, that ffie oppoeite pprig muit hake'-be^. 
.sp^aflaefutly put to flight, hM not hM'peiwnd WtnqpitI' 

t.^_* :Ak._I_^ • ill-.Ill _ 


AN EPISODE FROM ONE OF GOETHE S UN¬ 
TRANSLATED NOVELS. 


' ■ be'w^ qblited lo the eilk fA>ia bis neck, ipd* 

> l^ijdMfkeindk with it behind her Mick;. . , 

, she ineyep ebuM forgivb^higt.jTTay, .ihe echenied 
jaM.attepiptedenperseverlngly .tB'wBtrel to do'him mis- 
piirentS) who hed fiin|f had tn'ej/e on these 
.'ettan^e vivacities,* came. t» an'<e]ipUmation with caeh 
..^’other, and resolved tn part the ttVo hostilejimngs, gnijl 
•reuoupce 4iieir favounre hope'-. • * *. . 

_ The boy soon distinguished liioisclf .uqder' his new 
Ik cifbumstaiices. All kinds ol mstitiction took effect on 
‘ 'Iiim. The wishes of his friend* and Ins own inennation 
deterni'nnd him to the military ‘profession. IV hey ver 
lie^Wiut he was loved and esteeilhed. His tnaniul nature 
seenyd to work only for the wcll-hemg and delight of 
others ^and without being distinctly conscious of it, he 
was right glad at heart to have lost the only adveisary 
nature had ever appointed him. ' 

The girl, on the other hand, slept at onee^into a new 
position. Her years, her increasing stature, and still 
more a certain inward feeling, withdrew her lioin ll% 
boisterous sports she had. hitherto carried on in company 
of boys. On the whole, there seemed something wanting 
to her ; there was nothing round her which would have 
been worth the liattiig; and loveable she had yet found 
no one. . , ' 

A young man, older than her former neighbour anta¬ 
gonist, of rank, fortune, and consequence, a tavuiffiie in 
society, aud sought after by women, fixed on bei his ex¬ 
clusive regard. It w.ss the first time that a fiiend, a lover, 
a servant, had made hts court to her. The preference he 
gave her over many that weie older, more advanced, 
with more show and prete.nsi<in than herself, was highly 
giatifying to her. His attentions, at once constant aud 
never importunate; his royal support in divers unpleas-ant 
emeigencics; his suit to her presents, explicit enough, yet 
quiet and only expectant,—-lor m fact she was still veiy 
young:—all this prepos'jessed her in his favour; hetide* 
which, habit, and their external relations, already taken 
for granted hy the world, contribute their share. She 
had so often been called bride, that in the end she took 
herself for such ; and neither to herself nor to any other 
did it occur that farther trial was niTC-sary, when she 
exchanged rings with the individual who had so long 
passed for hci bridegroom. 

The quiet course which the whole affiiir liad taken was 
not accelerated even by their betroth ineiit. All was 
allowed on both sides to go on as heretofore ; they re¬ 
joiced in their long joint existence, and weie chspased to 
enjoy the present fair weather, as the vernal season of a 
future more earnest life. 

Meanwhile the absent had cultivated himself at alt 


[We are indebted for the following story tn tho kindness of 
a tricud who is conversant witli Uennan, and with the writ¬ 
ings of the illustrious author. It is not given us as one of his 
best, but under jhe just impression, that any prodiictjoii of so 
great a writer would not be unwelcome. Miiuli of it is indeed 
not unwortliy of him, hut the coiiclusiuu is surely otherwise 
unless more was intended to come of it. A mistress so inuiih 
in the habit of setting her will above her cauaidemteuess, 
would have made but a perilous wife.] 

Two neighbour childicn, of considerable families, a boy 
and a gill, of propoitionate ages for being one day man 
and wife, were brought up together in this piuasaut pros¬ 
pect, and the parents on both sides rejoiced m their fu¬ 
ture union, but it w<is soon remarked that the project 
appeared to miscarry; a singular aversion discoveiing 
itWif between tliese two excellent natures. Perhaps they 
wrere too much alike. Hotli seli'-subsistcnt, distinct m their 
wishes, firm in their purposes; each individually the be¬ 
loved and honoured of their playmates ; ever antagonists 
when met together, ever building np for themselves alone, 
ever mutually deAroying where they crossed each other, 
not striving towards one goal, but ever contending for one 
vantage; thoroughly well-disposed and estimable, and only 
perverse, even mischievous, in regard to one another. 

This wonderful relation showed itself already in their 
childish sports, showed itself with their growing years. 
And as it IS common for boys to play at war, to divide 
themselves into parties, and give battle to each other; so, 
on one occasion, did the audacious spirited girl place her¬ 
self at the head of a band, and fight with so much vigour 


points, had obtained mciitoiious promotion in his voca¬ 
tion, and came ou leave of absence to visit liis home. In 
a quite natuial, yet strange manner, he again stood in the 
presence of Ins fiir neighbour. She had latterly been 
entertaining none but Iriendly, bride-like, domestic senti¬ 
ments ; she was in harmony witli all that surrounded her ; 
she believed herself happy, and after a certain fashion ac¬ 
tually was so. Rut now, for the fiist time after a great 
while, was some.tliing again opposed to her: it was not 
Imtefiil, she was become iucapahte of hate ; nay, the chilt^s^ 
ish hatred, which, properly speaking, had been but n 
blind recognition of inward woith, expressed itself now 
in gl,id astonishment, delighted looks, isbligiDg confessions, 
half-willing, half-unwilling, butirrcsistibleapproximation ; 
and all this was mutual. A long separation gpe 
occasion for long discourses. Even their forrner child¬ 
ish unreason served the now enlightened pair as an 
amusing remembrance ; and it seemed to be regarded as a 
patter of necessity that they should atone at least for that 
mischievous hatred by all manner of kind attentions ; 
should no longer leave their violent misunderstanding 
vvithout openly expressed acknowledgment. 

On the youth's side all this kept within the bounds of a 
wise moderation. His rank, his connexions his pursuits, 
his ambition, found him such abundant employment, that 
he accepted the friendship of the fair briae as a grateful 
addition, without on that account regarding her with any 
personal views, or envying the bridegroom hts possessioo; 
with whom he was furthermore on the bwt termi. 
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With licr the case was very different. She seemed to 
herself aw.ik'.'ned out ,of a dream. Contention vrith her 
yoiini; nei;hliO'ir had been her earliest passion ; %od this 
violent cont'mtin r had been, but under the form of anti- 
patliy. a violent, and as it were instinctive inclinadon. It 
even fi, 5 ar;d in her remembrance no otherwise than as 
tlioUfth 8!ie4iad always Inved him. She smiled at that 
hostile onset, sworj in Iran I; she persuaded herself into a 
recollection of the pleasintest feolings, wi\en he disarmed 
her ; she im igined herself at having experienced the 
Itreutett bliss when he bound her ; and all that she had 
attempted for the purpose of hurting and annoying him, 
now represented itielf to her merely^^ a harmless es'icdi* 
ent to attract his nntice, _ She regretted that separation ; 
she mourned the sleep into wiiich aha had fallen; she 
hated tlie stupi I, dreamy inbitude, through which she had 
realireil so indgnificant a bridegroom; she was perplexed, 
doubly perplexed, forwarjjl, backward, whichever way she 
vicweil It, 

Cool I anyone have unravelled and taken part its her 
sentimen’s, wiiich she kept entirely secret, he would nut 
have been disposed to blame Iter: for in truth the bride¬ 
groom could not stand in comparison with the neighbour 
for a nio.nmt, when one saw them togctiier. If yrou could 
njjt rufusa a certain trust to the one, the other excited your 
fullest cjufi lisn m ; if the one was an agreeable acqiiain- 
taneo, the other you wislied for an associate ; and if you 
thought of hi';her4ympathies,ofe’(traordiuary accidents of 
forlu !•>, ii| t; wi. ground to douDt of the one, where the 
other gave eunplcli! iis.uranee. For such lineaments of 
character women have by instinct a peculiar tact; and 
they h^vc ri'tsou, as well as oppoitunity, to cultivate it. 

The more pur lovely hrid! nourished such thoughts in 
her secret lieail, and the less that any one was in a con¬ 
dition to uige wint Ci>uld tell to the brllgroom's advan¬ 
tage, whit piopiieiv. what duty seeiiicd to counsel and 
command, nav, whrt an unalterable necersitv seemed to 
exact beyond recall: so mueli the more did the tender 
heart in bilge lit paitiality ; and whilo, on the one Inul, 
woill, fiinilv, hridigroo.n, her own promise, were so 
many ties of in li-soluhlo ohiig.ilion ; on the other, the 
aspiring youth in.ide no secret of his tlionghts, plans and 
prospects, but oondiielcd himself towards her asa faithful 
and n-ver on ge ten ler brother: and now thore was even 
a talk of Ills imme liato departure. Such being the pos- 
^ture of aff lirs, it seemed as though the spirit of her early 
chlldlioo I again awoke in her with all Its splenetic vio¬ 
lence, an 1 n iw, o 1 a higher stage, angrily prepared itself 
fur working til mure ssi ions andde.structivc purpose. She 
resolved on dvmg, to punish I'le once hated and now so 
viuieiitly loved, fur his wan' of sympathy : since she couid 
not possess lii.n, at least she would marry herself to his 
imagin uio'i, to hi. rep'mtance, tor ever. He should never 
ho delivered fron her dead im.igc, should never cease to 
reproach himself that he had not recognised her sentiments, 
had not investigated and apprcci ited them.* 

This singular phrenzy accompanied her wherever she 
went. She runcealed It under all sorts of forms, and al¬ 
though people jierceived something singular about her. no 
one was attentive or discerning enough to discover the real 
inward cause. 

Meanwhile, fiiends, relations, acquaintances, busied 
themselves in contriving all manner of festivities. Scarce¬ 
ly a day passed that something new and unexpected was 
not struck out. Scarcely was there a lovely spot 'a the 
. province that had not been decorated and prepared for 
'•the reception of many joyous guests. Our young way- 
Tarer also wished, before his departure, to perform bis part 
and invited the young pair, with an intimate family circle, 
to a pleasure excunion on the water. Tito party went on 
board a large, fine, richly ornamented vessel, one of those 
yachts that offer the accommodation of a small parlour 
and several to nns, and pretend to carry, on water, the 
conveniences of land. 

Away they s.ided, with music, up the broad river. Tho 
company, during the niidilay heal, liad assembled below 
to amuse themselves with games of chance and skill. Th e 
young host, who never could remain inactive, had placed 
himself at die tielm to relieve the old skipper, who, on his 
aide, was jono to sleep; aod just at that particular 
time our stsarsman, his sulwtitnte needed all his caution, 
as he neared a place where two islands shortened the bed 

• These impulses, which arc painted with great truth, 
■re nunily very uDuniable, iind do not’ warrant tito air of 
prospeotlve coi^rt and Ubarity given to the end of the 
etoryr-En. 


of the river protruding their flat, gravel shores, now on 
this side, now on that, preparing a dangerous passage. 
The careful and attentive ateersman was almost tempted 
to awake the master, bul^ he trusted in himself, and 
hire towards the strait. In the same moment liis 
fair enemy appeared ou deck with a flower-garl ind on her 
hair. She took it off, and.cost it towards th-i stee^^man. 

" Take this," she cried “ for a remembrance." “Do not 
disturb me," he called back to her, while lie picked up 
(he garland: " I have need of all my strcngtli and attyn* 
tioa.’’ “ I Will disturb thee no further,’’ she crie'l; “ tlioit • 
seestme for the last time!” So saying, she Inste'ielto 
the foTu deck of the ship, and sprang from thence into the 
> water. Several voices called nut “ Help, help I sue is 
drowning F’III was in tlie diuidfulled perplexity. At 
the noise awoke the old skipper; he seized the rudder; 
the younger resigned it to him ; hut it was ii > longer time 
for changing masters; the ship stranded, an.I, iu the same 
instant, casting off the most cumhersom.! ot ms garments, 
he plunged into the water, and swam after Ins fair enemy. . 

The water is a friendly element for him who id acquaint¬ 
ed with it, and knows how to manage it. it bore him up; 
and the skilful swimmer used it with mastery. He had 
soon reached the beauty that drifted hefoie him; lie caught 
hold of her, miin<ige(l to raise her up, and carry her; both 
Were violently swept along by the current till the islands 
and quicks inds weie left behind, andtiie river again hegan 
to flow broad and slow. And I'ow he collected himself, and 
recovered from that first fyeliiig,. of a presaing necessity, 
under the influence of which ho had i.etaj, without icflcc- 
tion, merely mcclianieally. He looked ah '>c with uprais¬ 
ed head, and swam with all his might touard.s a level 
bushy spot, winch rau out, ple,iscatly and cominodioualy, 
into the rivgr. Tlieie lie brought his fair prize ou dry 
land; but no hrciUli of life was to ho traced in her. De¬ 
spairing, his eyes lighted on a fo il-patli, leading through 
tne thicket. He loadel himsett with the dear burden 
anew; he soon descried, and reached a sol';iy dwell¬ 
ing. There he found wortliy jieople, » you.;; married 
pair. 'I’ho mischance, the extremity of tlie case, declared 
Itself in a momeat. A bright fire burned; woolen covci- 
lids were laid on a bed; furs, fleece,), whateve' warm iliing 
was in the house, were quickly brought, ^iothing was 
left undone to call the fair, half-»tripf, liaK-naktd’oody 
hack into life, itsucceeded. Slie undoicd her eyes; 
.she espied her friend; she embraced his iieck with her 
h.idvenly arms. In this position she rc.naaied a long 
ti.ne. A stream of tears gushed from her eyes, and com¬ 
pleted her cure. “ Wilt thou leave uic,” .she exclaimed, 

“ when I thus find thee again!’’ “Navei.’ lie Ciul; 

“ never I"and he knew not what he saiil or did, " Hut 
spare thyself,” he added; “ spare tliyselti Have consi lei- 
ation on thysnif, for thine own sake and mine. ’ 

She now collected herself, and remarked lor the fir.st 
time the condition she was in. . She cnulil not he 
ashamed before lierd.ailing, her saviour; but >lie willingly 
let him go, that he might look after himself; fur tho 
clothes he had on were still drenched and dripping. 

'The yuuiig couple consulted witli eacli other. He pre¬ 
sented the youth, and slie t.ij lady, with their respective 
wedding appaiel, which still hung there,.ail complete, 
equipping them in right bridal fashion from iiead to lout. 

In a short time our two adventurers wer.i not merely 
clothed, but full diitssed. Tliey looked qaiie cliaiiniuKly; 
they stared at each other when they ca.nj toguiner : and, 
with excessive emotion, yet unable to help a sort of glad' 
laughter at their masquerade, fell passionately into each 
others’ arms. Vouth, health, and love, made it seem as 
if they had undergone m danger, no anguish. 

To have passed from water to earth, from death to life, 
out of the family circle into a wilderness, out of despair into 
cxtacy, out of indifference into inclination and passion, all 
iu an instant,—the mere head would not have been ade¬ 
quate to com prehend it, or to endure it. In such case 
tW heart must do its best, that so great a surprise may 
be borne. 

Quite lost in one another, it was soma time before they 
couid bring themselves to think of the anxiety, the cares 
ot those they had left behind; and hardly could t iey 
themselves tnink without anxiety of the manner iu wiiich 
they should again meet them. “ Shall we fly shall vye 
hide ourselves 1” said the youth. _ “ We will remain 
together," said she, hanging about Ills neck. 

The countryman, who had heard the story of the 
stranded boat, hastened without further que.slion towards 
the shore. 'The vessel came safely sailing along; it had 
been with much trouble got loose. They proceeded ou 
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at a vpntnre, in ho|»e of B(faio finding the lost ones. 
When the countryman had with cries and signs attracted 
the notice of those on board, ^ ran to a point where an 
advantageous landing-place Ih-esented itself, and ceased 
not mailing sigoals an<l calling out, till the vessel turned 
in ton-nnis the shore ; and what a spectacle was it when 
they lanricd ! The parents of the two lovers pressed first 
to the shore. The, loving bridegroom had well nigh lost 
l^is wits. Scarcely had they heard that the dear children 
in safety, when they, in their strauge masquerade, 
“slipped, as it were, out of their coppice. No one recog¬ 
nised them, until they were close at hand. “ \yhatdo 
I see!" cried the mothers. “ What do I see I” cried the 
fathers. The saved cast themselves on their knees before 
them. V Vour rhildren!” esclaimed the pair. “ Par¬ 
don I” cried the damsi.l. “ Give us your blessing I” cried 
the youth. “ Give us your blessing I" cried both, while 
tho spectators all remain mute in astonishment. “ Your 
Messingresouode,.! tor the third time, and who could 
* have refused it 1—Leigh Hunt's Lendon Journal. 


HAND-WRITINGS. 

pram the Fifth Vol. (Just puhlished) of Mr. D'Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature. 

The art iudging of the thatavtcr of persons hv their 
hand-writing, can only have any reality, when the pen. 
acting without constraint, becomes an instrument guided 
by, atid indicative of the natiir.d disposition. But regu¬ 
lated as the pen is nnw too often by mechanical process, 
winch the present race of writing-masters seem to have 
contrived lor their own convenience, a whole school cx- 
hihiis a similar hand-writing: the pupils are forced in 
their automatic inolions, as if acted on by the pressure of 
a steam-engine; a bevy of beaiitie.s will now write such 
fac-similcs of each other, that in a heap of letters present¬ 
ed to the most sharp-sighted lover, to select that of liis 
mistress—though like U.issanio among the f'askels, his 
happiness should be risked on the choice—be would 
desp air of fixing on the right one, all appearing to hate 
come Irom the same rolling-press. Even brothers of 
difleieiit tompe.rs have been tiiiiglit by the same master 
to give till! same form to their letters, the same reguLiiity 
to tlieir line, and have made our hand-writings as mono¬ 
tonous as are mir charactuis in the present habits of soci¬ 
ety. Thu true physiognomv of writing will he lost among 
our tiidtig generation ; it is no longer a face that we are 
looking on, but a heauliful mask of a single pattern; 
and the fa.hintuhle writing of ou' young ladies is like 
the former light-lacing of their mother's youthful days, 
when every one alike had what was supposed to be a fine 
shape. 

Assurcilty Nature would prompt every individual to 
have a distinct sort of writing, as she has give n a pecu¬ 
liar countenance, a voice, and a manner. The flexibility 
of the manner dilfuTs with every individual, and the hand 
will ioliow the direction of the thoughts, and the emotions 
and the habits of the writers. The phlegmatic will pour- 
tray his words, while the playful haste of the volatile will 
scarcely sketch them ; the slovenly will blot, and elTace, 
and scrawl, while the. neat and orderly-minded will view 
themselves in the paper before tlieir eyes. 1'he merchant's 
clerk will not write like the lawyer or the poet. Even 
nations are distinguished by their writing ; the vivacity 
and variousness of the Frenchirwn, the delicacy and 
suppleness of the Italian, arc perceptibly distinct from the 
slowness and strength of pen discoverable in the phleg¬ 
matic German, Dane, and Swede. When we are in grief, 
we do not write as we should in joy. The elegant and 
correct mind which has acquired the fortunate habit of a 
fixity of attention, will write with scarcely an erasion on 
the page, as feuelon, Gray, and Gibbon ; while we find 
in Pope’s manuseff^tsthe perpetual struggles of correction, 
and eager and rapid interlineations struck off in heat. 
Lavater’s notion of hand-writing is by no means chime¬ 
rical: nor was General Paoli fanciful, when he told Mr. 
Northcote, that be had decided on the character and dis¬ 
positions of a man from his letters, and the hand-writing. 

Long before the days of Lavater, Shenstone in one of 
his letters said, “ I want to see Mrs, Jago's hand-writing, 
t^hat 1 may judge of her temper.” One great truth, 
however, mast be conceded to the opponents of the phy- 
ttopiomy of lerittiig.—general rules only can bo laid 


down. Yet the vital principle must be true that to 
bandwriting bears an analogy to the character ofdthe 
writer, rt all voluntary actions are* characteristic of the 
individual. But many causes operate to counteract or 
obstruct this result. 1 am intimately acquainted withtho 
hand-writings of five of our great poets. The first in earl 
life acquired among Scottish advocates a Imnd-writing 
which cannot be distinguished from tli.it of his ordinary 
brothers; the second, educated in pubffc scliools, where 
writing is shamefully neglected, composes his sublime or 
sportive verses, in a school-hoy’s rugged scrawl, as if he 
had never finished his tasks willi the wiiting-master; the 
third writes his highU wrought poetry in the coinmoii 
hand of a mcrciiaut's clerk, from early commercial eva- 
cations ; the fourth has all that finished neatness which 
polishes his verses ; while the fifth is a specimen of a full 
mind, not in the habit of correction or alteiatiim; so that 
he appears to be printing down his thoughts without a 
solitary criisure, 'I'he hand-wiiting of the first and third 
poets, not indicative of their chaiacter, we have account¬ 
ed fur; the others aic admirable specimens of charactor- 
istic aiitogiaphs. 

Oldys, inone of bis curious notes, was struck by the 
distinctness of character in the haiid-wiitiiig) of several 
of our kings. He observed nothing fuiiher than tho 
niere fact, and did not extend his idea to the art of judging 
of the natural character by the writing. UIdys has iles- 
crihed these liand-writings with the utmost correctness, 
as 1 have often varihed. 1 shill add a few comments. 

” Homy Ylll. wrote a stioiig hand, hut as if he had 
seldom a good pen." The veiiemence of his character 
conveyed itself into his writing; bold, hasty, and coin- 
mandnig. 1 have no doubt the assertor ul the I’ope’s 
supremacy and its triumphant dcstioycr, split many a 
good quill. 

" Edwaid VI. wrote a fair legible hand.’’ We have 
this piomising young prince's diary, wiitten by his own 
hand ; m all respects he was an assiduous pupil, and 
he had scarcely learned to write and to reign when we 
lost him. 

“ Queen Elizabeth writ an upiight hand like the bas¬ 
tard Italian.” ISlio was indeed a most elegant caligra- 
pher, whom Roger Ascham had taught all the elegancies 
of the pen. The French editor of the little autogiaphical 
work 1 have noticed has given the autogiapli of her uame, 
which she usually wrote in a vciy laigetall character, 
and painfully elaborate. He accompanied it with onn 
of the Scottish Mary, who at times wrote elegantly, 
though uiually in uneven lines; when in iiaste and dis¬ 
tress of mind, in several letters during her impiisomnent 
which 1 have read, much the contrary. J he l-'renrlt 
editor makes this observation : ” Who could believe that 
these writings are ot the same epoch! The hint denotes 
asperity and osteiiUtion ; the second indicates Miiiplicity, 
soltness, and nobleness. I'lie oue is that of Eli/.a- 
beth, queen of England, the other tli.it of her cuumu, 
Mary Stuart. The diflinciice of these two hand-writings 
answers most evidently to that of their characters,” 

•‘Jame.s 1. writ a poor ungainly character, all awry, 
and nut in a straight line." James certainly wrote a 
slovenly, sciawl, strongly indicative of that personal 
negligence which he caiiied into all the little things of 
life; and Buchanan, who made him an excellent scholar, 
may receive the disgrace of his pupil’s ugly scribble, whicii 
sprawls about Ins careless and inelegant letters. 

“ Chailcs 1. wrote a fair open Italiqn hand, and mor^ 
correctly perhaps than any prince we ever had.” Charl^ 
was the first ut our monatchs who intended to have do¬ 
miciliated taste in our kingdom, and^it might have been 
conjectured from this unfortunate prince, who so finely 
discriminated the mannei's of the different painters, which 
are in fact their liand-wiiungs, that he would not have 
been insensible to elegancies ot the pen. 

" Charles 11. wrote a little fair running hand, as if 
wrote in haste, or uneasy till he had done.” Such was 
the writing to have been expected from this illustrious va¬ 
gabond, who had much to write, often in odd situations, 
and could never get rid of his restjessness and vivacity. 

"James 11. wrote a large fair hand.” It is charac¬ 
terized by his phlegmatic temper, as an exact detailer of 
occurrences, and the matter of busiae.ss genius of the 
writer* ^ 

"Queen Anne wrote a fair round handthat b, the 
writing she had been taught by her master, probably 
without any alteration of manner naturally suggested by 
Wself} the copying hand of a cominoa character.— 
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YOUR ADDRESS.’ 


[The followiiie lively and rarioas article hu been eent ue 
by lomu civic obeorver, who furuiehea eatimablo evidence uf 
the advance of hnowledge and retlectiou among the middle 
ciassea, both in hla own poroon and in tUoae of hta frienda.] 

“ Give ra8your addresa!” is a very common expression 
among-t all people moving in what may be called res¬ 
pectable society i but as we descend a htlje lower in the 
scale, we then hear aalced, what just answets the same 
purpose, " Where do you live 1” Now, although the one 
etiually answers to the other in the end, there is yet a 
very marked yud great distinctiunfbetwixt the two. In 
thefoimer, the person applied to gives his address merely 
as where he can bo heard of or spoken to, perhaps accom¬ 
panied by a parenthesis, “ from 12 to 4 o'clock.” The 
fatter, again, is in general given as the buna fide residence, 
name ol the street and number, verbatim. 1 lately mused 
Oil this subject in going to make a call on a person living 
in rather an intricate part of this great metropolis, and 
having passed street after street, and square after square, 
in which 1 thought it just as likely he might live as any 
where else, alter many turnings and windings, 1 found him 
correctly eltongli at the place and number given. It was 
like the solution ofa problem in Euclid, or a question in 
Dillworlh—equals to equals—side to side—second to tlie 
light, first to tne left (for so 1 was told by a baker), on 
the right 37 will be found, which accordingly was the point 
I required. On going along, 1 could not help revolving 
iu my mind this daily and familiar expression which I 
think is seldom sutficiently noticed; for, although it is not 
the •* stiver link and silken tie” of the poet, I consider it 
as the mighty chain that links the great mass of society, 
and that binds us all, as it were, in one body. 

Now as 1 merely purpose giving a few iiieas which keep 
floauiig in my mind on this subject, 1 shall not enter into 
the vaiiousdefiiiitioas uf the word Itself, which might be 
used with propriety iu a thousand different ways. For 
instance, we say " He addressed us iu so rude a manner 
we were obliged to leave “ The King read the address 
from the throne in a firm and audible voice —My Lords 
and fientleroen, &c.“ He spoke the address on the 
stage beautifully •' He is really good looking and hand- 
some, but he has a very pwkward address.” Again we 
hear it said •' She is not considered pretty, but what a 
pleasing and elegant address !" and it there is any thing 
that the ladies—de.ar creatures—do not possess, in com¬ 
munion with us, it IS that we have the privilege of paying 
our address, hat to their credit be it spoken, it may often- 
times be ranked amongst the rejected. 

Hut confining myself to the original idea with which I 
began, that of residence, I shall in the first place notice 
when a person first comes to Lundun. He proceeds to 
find out a good lodging iu some respectable street, in order i 
tliat he may give “ a good address,'' which really must be 
considered as a very proper feeling. Others bearing the 
ideaof Johnson ill miud (to get the greatest saving) Iivo , 
in a garret, and give their address at a coffee-house hard 
by. Following this idea a little further, tiie various club- | 
houses, in VVaterloo-place and St. James's street, may be | 
considered respcclalilu cards of address, and the subscri- I 
bers to them merely go there to lounge, read the papers, I 
and dme, at the same time domiciling in some respectable 
tradesman's first or second floor, according to their cir- ! 
cuiustances. Surgeons, lawyers, and other professional 
^^en, are lond of a good address. I have known persons 
ftf this class, who would rather sacrifice their comfort than 
forego the proud distinction of having a good address, such 
as Harley street, WSmpole street, or Portland place, al¬ 
though Incidentally you may find washerwomen living at 
(he w«tot-cnd, and mechanics in May Fair. 

In the second place there is scarcely anything we should 
exercise our discretion in more strictly than in giving our 
addreu. This I would strongly impress on all, from 

buxom youth to mellow age.” It has sometimes good 
results-^it very oftea has evil. 1 have known a con¬ 
ceived insult at the theatre, which would have been 
resented on the spot, and might have led to shame and 
confusion orfnee, very quietly settled by ‘‘ Your address, 
sir.”—” Aly card, sir.” The parties went home with it in 
their pockets, sUpt, and never saw, heard, or thought of 
•ach other again; thus roost courteously preventing a 
duel in Chalk Farm or Battersea Fields. I once had an 
address card put into my hand in somespfse of this kind, 
when, oil looking on the catd afterwards, I found it to be 
that of a gnutlemaa belonging to the Tteasary, and a friend 


of my own, which had been given either by mistake or 
designs Had I perceived so on tlie instant, who can tell 
what might have been the consequence I Perhaps it was 
picked up at some hou«e wl^l'e ne had occasion to call, 
as I lately could have filled both pockets at a dress-maker's 
in Albemarle street, who had with great seeming indnstry 
stuck about a thousand all round a glass, as if to make 
one believe ahe was visited by ” all the world and hit 
wife.” Very often, however, the effecta of giving an' 
address are evil. Atatrialat Westminster, within tijpsS 
six months, in which 1 was personally interested—the case* 
was this;—Two gentlemen coming from Richmond were 
jostled by three fellows ; one, a journeyman watchmaker, 
living in the purlieus of Clerkenwell, and who then and 
there demanded tkeir addreu, which was imrpediately 
given without any consideration. When it was found to 
be respectable, they trumped np e story about losing 
watches, and, after a trial of three hours, were scouted out 
of court, but left the gentlemen most vexatiously to pay 
their own costs. This, as was justly remarked by one of. 
the counsel, waa all occasioned by giving an .cddiess to 
parties of their stamp and character. 

Losing an address and having none, are other great 
evils. I have known many beautiful effusions of the 
heart lost to the world from this verv cause; and I now 
have a letter before me written in the most affectionate 
and explanatory terms to a young lady by a gentleman, 
who, doubtless, in the ardour of Tils love had not suffi¬ 
ciently attended to the jddrev, which consequently fell 
into my hands, and was therefore lost to her, purely 
through a wrong address. It may be the parties are now 
wide as the poles asunder ; and how often dues it happen 
when we walk forth in the populous streets of this city, 
or when we are perhaps quietly seated inside a stage-coach 
going along like the " Jolly young water-roan,” thinking 
of nothing at all, wo are agreeably joined by blooming 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, the owner of wliicli, as if by 
enchantment, almost makes one's heart her own. We 
leel this—we would instantly declare this—if prudence 
did not whisper in a tone ol doubt—” You do not know 
/ler address." I should be iiicliood to suggest the proprie¬ 
ty of each person male as well as female, carrying ” their 
address” in some way or other where it might be seen and 
read ; it might save a great deal of unnuce^ary disap¬ 
pointment, and a great deal of unnecessary importunity 
and imprudence, which the fair sex, I dare say, often en¬ 
dure. I lately had the curiosity to inquire the object of 
an old woman, whom 1 observed wandering as Adagio, 
and grave as Jomelli’s ghost,'simply looking at every door 
and number in a street, in Westminister. She said she 
had come up from the country to see her son, but having 
lost his addreu would be forced to return again. It is cu¬ 
rious to consider an adorlss in this way. We hear per¬ 
haps of a friend or a lady being in town, and wonder 
much we do not see them, or have a call. We write to 
their ftiends— a thirteen-penny-half-penny comes in re¬ 
turn. We set out some fine morning after breakfast, 
when in good humour with oneself and all the world ; 
and after bending one's stops to St, John's Wood or 
Hackney, find the object almost without any trouble, en¬ 
joying all the luxuries and happiness of^an English fire¬ 
side. Thus an addiess is a complete leading-string to our 
object, for win le we have the addreiis of any of our friendi 
we cannot say they are lost to us, although they may be 
far—faraway. Again, I ever look with suwicion when 1 
find that a person cannot readily give his address, and the 
inquiry sometimes acts as a kind of touchst one. The 
tongue faultersj you uo longer look on a c ountenance 
void of expression, a barber’s block, or a graven image ; 
but the (ace assur-es a comp lexion of a kind which to the 
observant eye can not mistaken for the blush of inno¬ 
cence, or hue of health. No. Tis because its head re¬ 
poses on some dir ty pillow in the neighbourhood, of Ma¬ 
nilla place, or the boundaries of the King's Bench. 
Though some there are who, lost to every sense of feeling 
in this respect, care not who knows their address, 
and who go on like the Caitd in Bufos's Jolly Beggars, 
saying,— 

" Let them cant abont decorum 

Who have characters to lose.” 

I was lately led into a curious specnlation of certain 
classes of persons, who have no fixed residence or ” ad¬ 
dress.” Such as travellers, soldiers, and saiiois; but first 
of all let me begin with myself.. I often find myself in a 
humour to be alone, although I jeannot imagine my own 
company half so delightful a» jlierd Ogilbjr’s pictnie of 
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when alone in the Clandestine Mariiage. fiow- 
erer. 1 sometimes steal away for a day or so. and place 
inyselfin the corner of some iv, >» the subnibs, where I 
feel a peculiar satisfaction m being beyond the reach of 
anythinlihe a twopenny-pott man's knock, my address 
being lor the time known to no single creature in the 
world, except myself; and there are people in this mighty 
Babylon, who " live and move and have their being" no 
l%^u knows nor cares where (a hermit in London is 
^i^erbiai} i who live almost without the aid of the world 
and who die (1 may say) without an addrm. Again, a 
friend goes lo visit the falls of Niagara and America. He 
may, meanwhile, he considered quite out of the world in 
regard lo us ; suddenly we receive to our preat joy, a 
ship lelt-Jr containing his addreti. He thus immediately 
becuiii;s again one of our kindred. _ A friend of mine 
lately related to me rather a curious incident of this kind. 
In the summer of last year, be left Ills house in Bond 
.ptieel, and after visiting various places in I he north, during 
whltliwijMCabout three weeks) he had not written home, 
nor heard ft um thence, he found himself curiously situat¬ 
ed, and quite alone, on some stepping stones, which led a 
cousUerable way into a lock, somewhere betwixt Loch 
Lomond and Loch Tay. It all at once occurred to him 
ttiat he stood, as it were, alone in the midst of the world, 
Un casting his eyes around, it so happened as if every 
moving and creeping thing on the face of the earth had 
bid itseil. No lambkins sported near, nor shepherds pip¬ 
ed on the leu. The descendingason was casting its long 
streaks of light and shade on the scene, shadowing the 
sides of the mighty hills, deep and motionless, into the 
wateis ol the lake, which all the " chalk and reel” of 
tialvacor Rosa or Claude can give but a laintidea of. As 
he looked around on this calm and pleasing prospect, he 
was stiuck with the grandeui of the panorama, i'he 
liiountains, near and at a distance, seemed by their pro¬ 
found stillness to be awaiting some awful event that was 
aoout to befall. Yet he thought of " home and beaiiry” 
—he thought of Bond street—lie thought of scales, 
weights, aud inea-sures—of the many pounds ut tea and 
coliee that had tiiat inurniiig been served out lo that maoy 
uowanlied housemaiJs from the street .adjacent to his Es¬ 
tablishment. As to his young men, thev knew nothing 
save that his name sloiid as bright in the gold letters 
above his door as ever, and that the shop was kept as re¬ 
gularly upon lioin morning till night, as bcfoic. lie also 
imagined that as many cairiages and peipl' would be 
passing his windows, as when he him-ulf stood at the 
door ol liis house, lint now, where was he ? On the 
bounds of eteiuityl *'.diufiil thought!” said he to him¬ 
self; ’* were I to jump a yaid, ui perhaps stir a foot, I 
might never again be heard ol, iny nddras being known 
only to myself ; and liavi.ig no relations, my goods and my 
chattels,,what would becuniu of them in all the world 
Again, we may consider a coirect address oftlictiist 
iiiiporiaiice in a commcicial point of view, lint for tliis, 
commerce, both by sea and land, would soon stand still. 
Look at tins city, foi instance, and at the recent returns 
ol the Post UlBce, which show such a large sum coming 
yearly into the hands ol Government fiiini being enve¬ 
loped in an i.uproper address ; and at the West-end, 
moiuing visits, evening calls, snirees, and rnnecrsiizinues, 
would be all at an end. but for this one thing, (.'hanging 
our address is oftentimes atteude.. with bail coriscquein'es, 
both to business and friends. An acquaintance of mine, 
who bad lived in Archangel, for some years, did not re¬ 
ceive my last letter to him. When he came to London, 
be called on me as before. 1 was pne no one knew 
where; he gave up,as hopeless, the idea ot tiuding me. 
But the very day before he sailed again fur the White 
Sea, he met me near Hamlet’s, the jeweller’s, and ac¬ 
costed me thus; “ My dear fellow, I am truly glad to see 
you, only think what an extraordinary thing my incpting 
you amongst one million and half of people without art 
address! A wide address may be considered as a great 
object of ambition, and may serve, if duly considered in 
well-regulated minds, to stimulate the youth^ of the pre¬ 
sent day to more than ordinary exertion. This kind of ad¬ 
dress has been enjoyed by some of our most eminent men 
in commerce aud literature ; thusp.*KirktnaittiBilky, Gias- 
ow—Hr. Brewster, Edinburgh —Henry Brougham, Lon- 
on—Uenjainiii Constant, Paris—Washington irving, 
America—Ur. Herschei, Europe, 

To conclude this sketch. S.ulors may ba considered as 
having no address, they being so often, as it were, out of 
the pate of sucisty. They may send to us—we canuot 
send to them, TUig circuoastaace no doubt mull have 


grieved the heart of the gallant poet, Dorset, when he 
wrote tha^beautiful addiesa " To elUyou Ladies now set 
Land," for no answer could come in return to men whose 
post was the tide, and whose address was the sea. 


A SCENE AFTER A THUNDEja SltlRM. 

The storm hath passed away, and I am free; 

Phe foamy torrent flashes in the sun. 

The giant shadows o’er the meadows ran, 

They chase each other o’er the suany sea ; 

The hare is sportinliii the spangled lea ;• 

In the blue cleft of the precipitous cloud 
The lark is siugiog,-lows the ox aloud 
In the sharp sliadow ot that buechen tree. 

Ah, me! the fascination of that day 
A deeper happiness within me wrought 
Than IS the joy of philosophic thought, 

’Pouching on issues that can ne’er decay ; * 

Dear Henrietta to my heart 1 caught, 

And wept th’ excess of happiness away. 


NUTTING DAY, 

We never look upon an apple-stall in one of the hot, 
dusty streets ut the iiietropulis, m Autumn, nor see on it 
the fiiiely clustered heap of Alberts, retailing at a penny 
a pint" to the lucky urchin who possesses so much of 
this world’s we.ilth, but we think upon our joyous nutting 
days at school. We bring straightway before our 
“ mind's eye ’ the portly tiguie ol our reveiend pedagogue, 
as on a tine September evuiimg he would announce to 
our greedy cars that he had given us the morrow for 
“ nuttmg day.” What liiuity packing up of bags ! Virgil 
svitUout the boards, Ovid ditto title-page and preface, and 
our huge dictionary, of which we were so proud, are 
gladly and uncenmiouiously thrust away from “ human 
ken’’ fur a day; an J then our search at home for our 
nutting-bag, laid away since last se.ison, and our journey 
to the pleasant copse to cut a hooked stick, so tliat we 
may have nucliing leit to do m the uiormng. Then, when 
the raoriiiog arrived, what eagei peeping out to see if the 
day wc;e hue ; veiily our tuilet llicn was soon made, and 
our luce brown bicad aud milk neglected when compared 
with our usual repast thereof on a school day; how 
carelessly diil we thrust the packet of bread and cheese, 
made up for us by our prudent landladji, into our afore¬ 
said nuttmg-bag ; for, iu truth, we were too much filled 
with pleasurable anticipations to be able to contain such 
an earthly commudity as food. We well lemember the 
select compantons who curapused our parly ; inethinks we 
hear them even now extolling the merits of the copse to 
which we were bending our steps, dcsciibiiig the thick¬ 
ness of the clusters, and debating at what place we ought 
to ford the river. Now are oiir shoes and stockings 
pulled ofl^ and carefully tied to the button of our jacket 
—and now we cross the broad cooling liver, holding the 
youngest by the hand to prevent the stream from knock¬ 
ing him over. Now have we arriveil, and joyously look 
on the rich mellow-tinted bushes, drooping with the 
weight of the tipe fruit; the elder boys suppress tlie 
hurrah ot the younger ones, for fear of attracting other 
parties to rob us of the spoil. Now do we separate, 
a peculiar whistle will bring us soun tugetlier agaim 
The pliant boughs bend under the iiiAnence of our stick, 
and start hack relieved of the weight which before op- 

ressed them ; nimbly our fingeis go to work, aud our 

afU tyidening like au alderman’s sturoach, and oui aching 
shovUers, tell us that we shall soon have as much as 
our limbs can biing away with ease. Hark I our com¬ 
panions whistle; they, too, have been busy, and call un 
us to rejoin them. Wiiitlier shall we go to eat our repast ? 
—why under the shade of the fine elm which grows at 
yonder curve of the river, and where we can get our cups 

* I fe.vr 1 express myself very indistincUy. An anecdote 
from the life of Newtim will make it clear. “ Newton 
havias noted down the length of the degree obtained by 
Picard, began to recompute his Ihrmer cahniiation from the 
new data. Pindiug, as he advanced, the manifest tendenev 
of these numbers to prodnee the iong wished for results, he 
■ugiered so much excitement that, becoming unable to go ea 
with the caleulatioii, ho ontreatad one of bn frioadi to com- 
plete it for him 1 1" 
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fiileil from the clear spriut; which runs hard by. Our 
bread and cheese, iiather crushed by_ the concussion of 
boughs pressing against our pockets, is relished with a 
gusto we did not think possible when we took it in the 
morning ; and by and by wc are joined by merry troops, 
returning home after a successful expedition, and, we hear 
many acAiunts of adrenturoua doings in_ ptraerves, and 
chases by the (gamekeepers; and, chatting in such-like 
manner, we return to the village, displacing our treasures 
to the natives, and cracking our nuts.pnd jokes in all the 
light-hearteduess of youth and health. 


A FAIR DEVIL. 


[From Miss Isabel Hill’s new novel, the Brother Tra- 
Itaiaiu/'—A production uniting in A,rate degieethe most 
reflective feeling with a charming womanly vivacity, 
though injured by an imperfect transpiration of the inci¬ 
dents tbreugh an exnbeiance of dialogue.] 

“ A'Gottingen student went forth at night, 

( To meet with the fosest haunting sprite; 

And ‘ first I’ll preach to it, then I'll fight,’ 

Quoth this erudite Qottingen student. 

A 

His hook and his sword were of ponderous sire. 

For the Gottingen student was brave and wise— 

At least in his own reinarkabldeyes— 

A handsome fair—for a student., . 

“ ‘ Wisdom and wealth!’ to hirnsulf he said, 

' My mother and father are long since dead, 

1 want a few hooks, a new coat, and !i bed. 

And to dine don’t disgrace a student. 

“ ‘ Thrice have 1 dreamt of our mooting high. 

That is, this bountiful fiend and 1, 

Who am holy enough, all wiles to defy. 

That can tempt a temperate student.’ 

He wandered about the whole’of the night 
Twas unluckily warm, and calm, and hiight, 

So the fiend a symptom he saw of the sprite— 
Adventurous Guttingeu student: 

“ Till he came ton castle, that finwned from a rock: 
Six in the morning wig tolled hy a clock. 

And answered by many a crowing cock 
* Too late even for ghosts t’ signed the student. 

" But by him that instant a form there floats. 

White as the whitest of new bauk-untes, ■ 

While guinea-gold rimleaux of curls us coats 
Half hid from the aWc-slricken studeot. . 

" Fancy a face a full of wit and lore, 

Full ol all that philosophers taught of yore. 

Save Plato, for little it owed to his store - 
‘ I'm lost!' thought the spell-bound student. 

" From jthc vision’s lip flowed a silvery voice, 

Chanting, 'If wisdom and wealth’s thy choice. 

Take me into the bargain, come on and rejoicel’ 

" It rings the right tune,’ mused ourstudent, 

" ‘ Tho’ Landmves and Counts may woo,’ sung she, 

‘ Not my cousiirthe Uaron can rival thee,’— ’ 

* What, is not thy cousin a demon 1’ quolli lie ; 

‘ The devil a bit, sir student.’ 

' «■ 

" ' I'am the orphan heiress of earthly gold, 

Mylibrary hundreds of tomes doth hold, 

I will yield them all to the gay and bold! ’ 
me^cried the i^nvert student." 


Books.s-T have no other rule byjvhich 
to judge of what I read,' than that.'of consulting 'tne dis¬ 
positions in whjch I rise up from my book; nor <90 I 
wetreonceive what sort of merit, any piece has to bbast, 
the reading of which leaves no benevoloot impression 
behind it, nor stimulates the reader to -thjr'.^tbing that is 
virtuous or good.—JietiMMit,. 


, PERSONAL ANEC DO IBS OF BURNS. 

Fiom the fifth volume gf Mr. Chdnninghara's edition, 
one of the most mterestiiig of the smies, containing the 
poet s cotrespendence with the original publisiier of his 
songs. It makes us feel no end of our admiration of 
Burns s disintcreated love oi his art, and his most gentle¬ 
manly patience with the publisher's cnticisms. 

“ Laddie, lie near me,’’ (says he in one of his leBors, 
speaking of a sopg) must lie near me for some lime. I do 
not know the air; and until 1 am complete master of a 
tune, ill my own singing (such as it is), I can never com¬ 
pose for it. My way Li: 1 consider the poetic sentiment 
correspondent to my idea of tlie musical exprussioo ; then 
chouse my 0eine j begin one stauza-when that is com¬ 
posed, whteh is .generally the most difficult part of the 
Imsiness, I walk oiit, audown now and then, look out fur 
objects in i^eture round me, that are iii unison or harmony 
with thn^ltgitatious'p/.<nty fancy, and workiugs of iiy 
bosom ; humming every now and then the a-^'i.s.oin the 
^teaes l havfikamed. When I feel my nmsa beginning to 
1 retire to tte»6olitary flhj-side ol my study, and 
there commit my elilisioiis to papei; swinging, at iiiteivals 
on the hind legs ol my elbow-chair, hy way of calling 
lorth Illy own critical strictures, as my pen goes on. Se- 
rioiinly, this, at home, is almost invaiiahly my way. What 
cursed egotism {’’ 

It was,modest in the poet lo say that this was " egotism ’* 
but how tiuly the reader feels' that it was no such thing 
and how glad we sltould have been ol iuore friendly com- 
muiiicutions of the same sort. 

“ Duintries is a sniull town : a few steps carried Burns 
to green ianck, daisied biac-sioes, ami quiet stream banks. 
Men retumillig Iroin labour were sure tn. meet him “ alt 
under the light of the moon,’’ sauntering forth as if he had 
no aim ; his liands beliitid his back, his hat turned up a 
little behind by the shorlm'S.s of Ills neck, and noting 
all, yet seeming to note nothing. Yet those who got near 
without laiing seeii, might hear him humming some old 
ocottisn air, aod nttuig verses to it.*' 

portrait in action. Tlie homely touch, 
of the hat t urned up behind by the shortness of the neck 
eU us at once into the robustness of the poet's liame. and 
hi8 freedom from coxcombry. 


Venetian HohntMANsiiip. —Venice heiog a city built 
m the ses’with canals for streets, the other Italian, joke 
the inhabitants on their ignorance of horsomanship, as we 
joke sai ors iii Liigland. In Mr. Shepherd’s Life of 
Poggio Biaceiolmi, it is related that Antonio Lnsco, a 
fiieridofPoggiosiii lhccour.,e of a journey to Vieaiiza 
overtook a Venetian, in whose company he lode to Siena, 
where they took up their lodgings for the night. The inil 
was crowded with travellers, who, on the ensuing 
moining’ were buM y aniploye.l in gettm; their horses out 
ol the stable, in order to pursue tlieir journey. In the 
midst of the bustle, Lnsco perceived his Venetian friend 
hooted and spurred, but siitiiig with gr at liaiiquilityattlie 
door of the inn. Siirpriseil at seeing him thus inactive, 
he told lum, that it he wished to become a fellow traveller 
for that day s journey, he iiiustmake ba.te as he was just 
going to mount; on which the Venetian said," I should 
be happy to accompany you, but 1 do not recollect which 
IS my horse, aiid 1 am waiting till theother guests are gone 
>0 Older that 1 may take the lieast wliich is left.’’ * 

following is a carica¬ 
ture, in the style of our Irish jokes. 

,p .* Venetian (says Poggio.) was journeying to 

Iha foot mail, 

the servant received a kick from ihe beast, and in the first 

emotion of pain took up aftone and threw it at the aggres¬ 
sor: but missing his aiin. he hit his master on the loin., 

J he master looking back and seeing his attendant limping 
after him at some distance, asked him why he did notquiekeS 
Ins pace. The servant ewused himself by saying that tho 
horse haAkicked him on #hich hi* master replied, " I see 

Welt on th^jjw^k?*'’ ^ 

NOTICE To COllBESPONDENTS. 

" Viator’*’’ article I* accepted. 
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ON THE ART OF SENTIMENT AND 
PATHOS..' /• . 

_ BY CAPTAIN 'M^OHTRNi 'il^' 

This instructive piqier is int«ivl^!^incipu.^^. 
those young writers, in the Eim ninies, w^m I 
perceive the temptations of lAterary Gazettes, 
Sporting Magazines, aud alluring Annuals, are 
every day warming into a chrysalis form and pres¬ 
sure, from which divers expand, in the course of 
a moon, perhaps, into'the important state of exis¬ 
tence which fallows the Aurelian. But it is not 
exclusively for them that I rain my |Mtnna of intel¬ 
lect down ^pon the columns of the Jdterary Ga¬ 
zette; because I desire the food to b^ttrtaken of 
by some of our more practised lucnrattors, who 
think a writer must appear solemn before he ca^ 
be pathetic $ and that sentiment must always wear 
tight-fitting sleeves, in order that she llever may 
be able by any manner of means to laugh within 
either of them at the much-aifected and truly ad¬ 
miring reader. But be it known from this ^^od, 
that sentiment may sometimes openly and lordly 
laugh; and that there is no conceivable occasion 
for Goody Pathos to be a/ways4|king the cofner 
of her apron, and fitting it into the'inner corner of 
the eye next to the worthy and sympathising spec¬ 
tator. My dear Sir, and dearer Madam, there is 
not the least occasion for too much of any thing; 
and as no one need be witty himself, in order to 
being the cause of wit in other qien; neither need 
any man have a lugubrious soul, to perfect him for 
making divers other men uneasy and profuse about 
the lachrymary glands. The truth is, that the reality 
of sentiment and pathos has no occasion to be in the 
writer at all, for unless those feelings have their 
home in thj breast of the reader he will not be 
affected by the most touching composition. And 
if, op the other hand, they have their home there, 
then the oompositiott will do its work upon him 
without any reference to the actuality of the part^ 
cular passion in the bqsom of the writer. Have 
you never beheld an incipient storm i Have 
you not seen a huge, unwieldy cloud, moving 
along like a Brobdigifagian elephant, and charged 
up to the muzzle (or, to preserve the metaphor a 
little longer, the proboscis) with thunder, and 
lightning, and torrent, and wind, and a whole heap 
of heterogeneity lumped together under the name 
of electricuy i^and it rolls,^d shufldes, and scowls, 
along the empyrean, like (In spirit, l}k^ an angry 
man, silent and sulky, ai^ only fwanting an 
opportuqity to burst into filter vi^illlicef, 
it overt^es, and meets, and p^ses tStOMf a. 
cloud, wiAout giving vent to the slightest emo 
tion; but lo I when it comes near to one which 
has the required sympathy with itself—to one 
formed to be a proper recipient for all the hor- 
rora with wMch it is big—what rattli&g, and 


flashing, and roving, between the two, to the 
peril of the way-worn traveller’s umbrella, and 
the demonstrated .^'allibility of his water-proof^ 
hat! Now these two ct|uds i%semblb a reader 
and a writer who are botA i’ Jfh’ vein j* but it will 
have a like effect of mutuality of feeling if the 
writer-cloud should he all tjte while neither more 
ilor^iess than h» soi-disatit Royd Highness tho 
, JfVeten/er, of snappy memory; Jjecause the soft 
and tender ream-cloud haying lus own ” pensive 
bosom” already charged, ^^t^en up‘te the throat 
where the awkward chflRinA if^nsation (in sorrow 
or hanging) is Universally f^(^ all that is wanted is 
an application of the proper.SD^t,of port-fird! 
and his sentiments explow as sure as a gun, 
whether the applicant have any interest in the 
matter, or nut. S^ome critics.^agsure you that 
you must yourself fisfi before you can make your 
reader do spi & general rule, or as a rule at all, 

I deny this in toto. - If you happen to be feeling, 
at the moment, 41 yon write, you will not the less 
call into operation the sympathy of the reader, pro¬ 
vided his mind has been previously attuned to the 
congenial straillit for if it have not, all your own 
earnestness will no more affect him—simply be- 
caudb he is not so constituted as to be ablo to enter 
into'it—than (as I instanced in a former paper) 
Paradise Lost ft|^qted the Cambridge Professor. 
As it is with wit, or indeed any and every other of 
our mental sensations, so is it with pathos. Thera 
are many sensible persons who caiinot, fOr their 
lives, apprehend a pun, or a piece of irony, or a 
ypice of dry humour. ’ Now 4 iuppnsing a punster, 
a satirist, or a humonrodi indiiddual to have an 
audience composed of sudh uncongenial souls; 
what would be the use of his feeling in earnest; of 
his having a cordial enjoyment of hit own quibble, 
hit' own satire, or his o^vn hui^our^ TAey would 
not, because they could not, enter into it, and 
therefore, with fespe^t to all communicative virtue 
it might as well not have existence at all. But 
suppose something like the contrary of this; sup¬ 
pose a naturally obtuse fellow,—one who could set 
Hood to sleep, or (what is the same thing) whom 
Hood could .not keep awake—to bq in company 
with one whom no wit escaped, and to utter soma 
very good thing without being in the least aware 
that it was a good thing: would not the brigliLW*’ 
companion catch and enjoy it just as quickly Ad 
as well as though it had fallen (jrom the conscious 
lips of Theodore Hook, or eveq those of the Indian 
Li||Vati whom the Oriental Observer delighteth to 
honor ? 1 have met with the following fallacy (yet, 
fallacy though iPbe, it has no doubt gone down” 
with the large proportion of readers who placidly 
allow the writer to think for them), in a critique by 
an acute reviewer, and one for i^ltose litersry opi¬ 
nions I have great resp^^' .^emys ”(b« great 
miMf/e of the majority of‘>HO.ur'ii^-a-dBy8 wiiten 
inifmt they go looking about for subjects, instead 
of only catchmg the idea as it rises*i^ann and fresh 
in their own mind—^forgetful that nothing but 
genuine feeling ever communicated itself to the 
reader.” Now in this hitter part of Ihe dictu m re- 
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posetk the fallaciotuues.'i. Tlieru are huadrede of 
austaoccs in which the reader is affected by feel* 
ings whicli »lid not at the time of writing (or, in 
the case of Orators, of speakiii;;) pervade the mind 
of the author; ai^d it might as well be said that the 
comic or tragic actor could not communicate the 
comic or^ragic fueling unless he were, at the in¬ 
stant, actually imbued with it himself. But the 
history of the HagJ shows us that this is not the 
fact; for it shows us that the actor'ssheart has 
often been sorely wrung at the time he, or she, has 
been convulsing the susceptible part of an audience 
with laughter; and O'arhck niniself confessed, in 
the very instant when Ills audience were in tears, 
how free bis own heart was from any Kiinilar emo¬ 
tion. In a word can, or cannot, undetected hypo¬ 
crisy affect us } In the reply to tlutl is involved iho 
’ solution of the whole question. Now a wiilur may 
be a dissembler (blamelessly cnoughi and yet till 
the reader with all the emotions oi ple isni c, or of 
. pain, which the former is to experience, 

judging it'om his duscription. \Vl»at was Byron’s 
ri'piy to one who said he could not have been m a 
melancholy mood when bo wrote the humourous 
Vision of Judgment, and some utbci comic things? 
" You seem to think that 1 could not have written 
the Vision under the influence of low siiirits; hut 
I think there you err. A man’s poetry is a dis¬ 
tinct Taculty, or soul, and has no more to do with 
the every-day. individual, than the iii-.])iratioii 
with the Pythoness when removed from her tripod.” 
He is quite right; and the annals of literature 
abound with instances ol the merry and iiielaii- 
choly couipusitions of autiiors having emanated at 
periods when then inuiils, as men, xvure under the 
influence of dirce'.ly eoiilrary ernotiuiis. It may 
be said that they imisi have the coiicei»tioii of the 
ludicrous or the pathetic, before they can give to 
them, respectively, a portrayal in their writings; 
for that a naturally itupid person could not write 
any thing lively and ciiUitaiiiing, nor a naturally 
heartless,one deserihe a deep euiolion. Certainly 
the stupid person coiilffdo n'llhUp in the iircmi'ios; 
but as to the other limb of llie liypotheses, believe, 
it not, in particulai iiistauccs. To portray feeling, 
an author must be capable of feeling, 1 admit; but 
to jiortray an isolated feeling, or a feeling of s]>c- 
cies only, and not genus, he need not be under its 
power, in the least degree, himself. Bufficicnt it 
IS if he be acqurdnted with Us nature, and that is .i 
knowledge he may poisuss intuitively, or even 
from observataon, without the aid of mental expe¬ 
rience. Love, revenge, envy, ambition, and so on, 
may each or all be ptunled by one who never knew 
the feeling himself; or was not under its power at 
the moment of the descriptiou. And, on the othe.- 
-«^nd, there bo readers wlio cannot at all participate 
the feeling, in its descriptive sense, or garb ; who 
' cannot laugh at J;hc Immour, nor wec)> at the 
pathos, nor curdle and goose-skin all over at the 
horror; no matter ivhetlier the writer have been 
simultaneously under his own spell or nut. The 
mind is like the boijyv it requires a predisposition 
before it can catch any tbiug- T'wo persons shall 
live in the in the same manner, siuirc 

the same bed a^n^oard, and enjoy the same gene¬ 
ral good heallh; yet the cholera shall pay the 
domicile a vwiit, tlii<Li>ne of them shall straightway 
evince a grektec kfliniiy for it than tiie other. So, 
at a play or oveC a iwvel; one of '<Md parties 
(to a common observer as like eabh tothiii in dispo¬ 
sition as two seas are iu any other rospee^though 


I have never beheld any two seas half so like 
each, other as I have seen twins) shall laugh or 
weej), and the other shay, not trouble his mouth far¬ 
ther than to suck an orange, nor his eyes much be¬ 
yond looking at the figure of the actress, or tlie bill 
of tlie play to discover her real name. Again and 
again, then 1 say the particular feeling aimed at, 
or angled-for, by the writer, must be in the readats 
mind; or all the former’s efforts will be usel^w 
whether they emanate from his own real sensa¬ 
tions, or from his imaginative faculty. Why does 
not the world-experienced adult read the Mysteries 
of Udolpho with the same sympathising emo¬ 
tions as pervade the mind of the youth or 
maiden in earlier teens! 'I'he author is the 
same,—but the reader is not. And suppose Moore 
or Byron to lie ever so sincere in their 
descriptions,—their hearts to be speaking^“and not 
their' lu-ads,—^their actual feelings, and not their 
I'lcal creations,—does the same person read tliem 
with the same emotions at the age of twenty and 
the age of two score? I am nearly qualified to re¬ 
ply in till negative; but let me ask some one who 
can answer for three score and ten ! And why are 
not the euiotions the.saind, if their being excit¬ 
ed dep'^nd on the genuineness of the described 
fcdlugi, al the time of description, in ih.'writers ■ 
bre.ist: The suUilion is that the reader’s feelings 
aic cli.inged, ahatc.l, or destroyed, and that 
tlieieture the sympathy has departed from him ; 
and that sonic other kind of descriptiou would-now 
interest him (whether the descriher really felt as 
lij wrote, or not) which would have found no re- 
.spoiise ill his bosom at the age of twenty years. 
The answer is true cnomgh—ami it proves my case. 
To some persons almost every thing is more or les.s 
laughable, because their miinls arc so peculiarly 
eonstituted that they cannot help seeing tlie por¬ 
tion of ludicrousness, which like heal, is discover¬ 
able iu almost every earthly event. One of our 
poets (Herbert) says; 

‘‘All tluni;s aio bi; witii jest; nothing that's |il.mi 

lint may be niity, it'tbou hast the vein;” 

and 1 suppose every one is aware of the propensity 
the safe spectator has to laugh on seeing liis friend 
get a brcuk-neck fall from a horse. This is com¬ 
mon ; hut others will sec something ludicrous in 
tlic contortions of a man being hanged by tlic neck 
till he is dead ; and in other cases the very look of 
misery will, jiriina facie, incline some persons to 
laughter. Y'ct they shall be, in the main, benevo¬ 
lent persons; and indeed their mirth shall, in no 
degree wliatever, have its rise in the suffering of 
the object, whom perhaps they would efl'ectually 
relieve, if they could, sooner than the grave obser¬ 
ver, whose gravity may not necessarily be the 
child of compassion. But to return to the ques¬ 
tion, as between the reader and the writer; Not 
only is it true that the feelings of the former (poor 
dupe!) maybe aroused tb tne most philanthropic 
sympathy, when the latter has been as cool as a 
cucumber, or a water melon, all the while; but 
the latter is himself often paid back for his wag¬ 
gery, hy being denied the reader’s sympathy when 
he entreats it in all the fervor of sincere amictioii^ 
lie loses a favorite child, a beloved wife, an alfi- 
aiiced bride, and he communicates with the reader 
iu ri^ht' good earnest;—but the latter sports deaf 
adder, lie has never had a child, nor a wife, 
nor an affianced mistress; and never knew the feel¬ 
ing of any grief connected with such a bereave- 
meut; but had the poet only mourned fur a favo- 
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THE DUCHESS D£ BERRl IN LA VENDEE. 

Since the dejn of Prince Charlec Stnert, there has been 
noinetanLeof enteipiise and adventure of so remarkable 
a character, or posscMing at all such interest, as that to 
U||bich the title ot this aiiicle refers. 

• a he Duchess <le Bern, avis well known, is thOwidaW 
ol the Ute Due de Den i, younger von ot Charltv X ojf 
trance, and the motliei ol the Due dt Bourdeaux in 
whose lavour his grandUther and uncle so irui|lessly ab- 
dicatcd^in 1830, when the main line ol the royal ftoily ol 
1 iiuie wav displaced, in order to make room lor the juni 
or branch represented by the Due d Odcans 1 he 
, auchesa n iturally accompanied Cbailcs X in hiv exHIt, 
and for some tmie resided lu this country with the dttliron 
» td munarc i Bung, however, a woman ol a restless and 
% disposition, and, withal povsewed ol ivingular 
dcgiee ol resolution and present c ot mind, togcthenwith a 
spint worthy ut a lieramc ot lumance, she continued to 
maintain a vecict correspondence with the CaihvU, as the 
Irien la of Charles X are teimed , and tinaliy induisd 
by the lepreseatatioiu wIulIi were made to liir ot the 
ktreiigtli ui that paity, and ul tiicir devotion to her c luse 
she resolved on quitting hei taniily in 1 proceeding to 
1 ranee, to bead m person the lusuireetion whu li she ev 
pected would tike place tn belwlt ol the Bourbon dynasty 
and, ot consequence, pave the way tui tier son s ascent to 
till throne ol Prance 

Having provided biiself with i letter from the ex king, 
dated at Ldinbui^li, and aldrcssed to the royalists in 
Prance tiquevtiug them to ae ion ledge her as regent of 
the kingdom, and as aetin,, lur her son Henry V she set 
out lor the Contiuent, an 1 passed ilii lugli liollaud in June 
1831, and took up her aixide lot some time at Sestii, t 
small town at the distance ol twelve It igues tioni Genoa 
blit heie made some attempt at pie eiviiig an incognito— 
callingJiersell the Gomiessde 'sigina—but oneghgcutly 
that It was well known to eveiy out who she really 
was 

the Preneh governiiiint having ubtamid notice of her 
prouediQgs, procured her ixpulsiuii tiom 1 ledmont on 
wkieii she pioieedcd to Koine la the me iiitime, she 
was (onstancly receiving lette s of encouragement Irom her 
parti lus lU 1 ranee who upieseute 1 the public teeling as 
giadually approachiijg a crisis iii her lavour, putieularlj 
in Li Vendee blie lltuelure now determined on com 
mtniing aeuve op< 1 itiun and aiioidmgly intimated to 
the royalists, by letter dated 15t i Apiil 1832 that they 
shoulil piepare to ta e arms and tliat she liusell would 
soon be amongst them 

bhe soon attei this embarked on boaid a steam boat for 
Marseilles, attended by two oi tiuee iuttOwi is iiid ariived 
in the loadstead ot that port uu the 2Jth ol April On 
arriving hue, it was touiid iinpiactK able, lioni the heavy 
sea whieli was running to approach the laud with tlie 
vessel exeepl at the use of ship wieek. Ihisiwk, bow 
ever, the captain depl ired he was willing to encounter 
but the duellbss would not permit ul it I ho intrepid 
heiome ordeied a boat to be luwe c 1 iiid loiitriry to the 
ads lie, and even reiuonstrauees ol tin. i aptam who press 
ed on her the danger qi attempting such a sia in in open 
boat, insisted on bemgrowed on shoie bhe iiad h\ed an 
hour tor a nsiog of the royalists m iVlai idles and now 
declared that no danger wool 1 del i her li u n in ikmg hi i 
way thither to be present at tiiat hour bhe accordingly 
stepped into the boat, aeeoinpauted hy two other suite, 
M, do M£nars and General deBouinnnt, andaltira 
perilous voyage ot three hours, reached tlie shore at an 
uniiequented part ot the toast, m sitety Dm mg this 

dangerous passage, the heroic duchess nut only remained 
perteetly calm and collected, but was even gay although 
tile probability every mstaut of their all puislimg was 
much greater thfu thirttliey should escape 
By the time the advenrurers had effected a landing, 
night had set in, and as they eoald neither proceed in the 
dark, nor veuture into any houn lor tear ot dueovery, 
they detenuned on passing the wbl vvheiu they 
Having come to thw resolmlte, the duchess wrapped her- 
sell in a cloak, and lay down under the shelter ol a took/ 
and slept soundly till day break, l^hen ehe awoke, she 
looked towaida MarteiUw, and wu greatly tejoie^ to 
perceive, by tha iBute flag which now r^laced tiA tn< 
color on the ehuich of St. Laurent, tlmk her fhends bad 
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made a movement in the city. Her joy atibie eight wnu 
soon after still fhrtliar increase by heanngthe deep tonee 
ol the Marro-bell ringing in Marifilles The cbivakous 
vpiritartheduehesa was now so much elated bythoM 
sights and sounds, that ahe was for entenng ^ cKy iok 
M antly, and placing heraelf at the head of faetpar^s 
Her two companions however, prevailed upon her, though 
not without great difficulty, to wait tor moreeunequtvooai 
assurances regarding the stale of lutters in the mty, 
and the event established the prudnace of their Ml- 
terferenee 

In a short time afterwfsd*, they heard the drums of the 
national gnaid and troops of the bde beating to arms, «ui 
this was tollOwed bygtha disappearance of tfap white Su 
fiom th (huicliofSt Laurent, end the r#*app«arinee w 
the tri coloi llie adyeUtnreQi, tn the meantime, fladtng 
th It they could no longer remain with safety m the exposed 
aiiuaiion m which they were, GenertB Bonrmont propos^ 
to the (lu( he>« to conceal lie^f in toe but Of a darcoai- 
bume 1 Inch wasitard by, v^hile he himself should go la 
^uext Ul intorination as to whit had phased and was phsiv 
Tng in VI rsedles. W ith this proposal the duebass caw- 
plied, an 1 in Ihe evening' Bourmont returned With thf 
disheartening mtelligenee Uiat the royalists, of whom ppiy 
aim It two hundred out of six or eight thousand had made 
auv nioveinrot weie completely overawed by the military, 
ind that nothing was to be hop^ for from Marseilles. Ta 
tluve desirtrate eiriumstanees a eonsultatien was held si 
to u hai was tin next best thing to be dune, and the daeh«>kf 
iii-tantly It tiled on pruceedine to La Vendfi atihesame 
time dec larini, (hat as she hat'eiileied k ranee, she would 
not ii ave it As the adventurers had no eonveyanee of 
any kind, neither horse nor cairiagt, it was neeeesary to 
perlurm this long ana penloui, journey on foot, a%ircuin- 
stance which had no effect whatever in shaking the reso¬ 
lution of the duchess who to reconi tie her friends to the 
ide i ol her travelling in tliu manner protested that shn 
w IS an txt client walker Having obt lined a guide, the 
party set out at nightfall , and after travelling for many 
hours in the dark, by a iiiouiitamous and extremely diffi- 
(ult loal u was distoveipd that the guide had lest hie 
way I mlei these eiiiumstinces it was found oeceMary, 
as the due hi ss was now gieatly latigued, to bivonae where 
III y wile on the open gruuiiil until the return of day¬ 
light should enibl them to continue their journey Ihis 
lesululioi hiviiig been taken, the duehess wrapped her- 
sell in her cloak and iistin), her bead on a portmanteau, 
slept sunn lly till d ly bieak W in n she awoke, she per- 

relied a lountry seat at some distinee, and asked the 
gui le to whom it belonged io a lunous republican,' 
j plied liie latter Very well, conduct roe tbther,*' 
ail this smgulai worn in Her companions beard 
null ania/eineut an orler whirii waste lead her to the 
house of an i ni my of her family, and it was not a 
little ineieased when she inlornied them that it was neeps- 
s irv toi their sitety an 1 hers thitthiy should now part, 
'she I oneiuili 1 hy desti mg Monsieur de Uourfflout to pro- 
riel to ^intes ani to await hir thue, and Monsieut 
de Meuus to go to Montpellier, wbaru the tOld he 
woull hear from her 

Ibedu hess londiictid by her guide, now proCeedwi 
to the h >usL 0 l the rt public an who was mure Of the eom- 
inuiir ut G — Uu arriving at the house, Ibesros usher¬ 
ed into the drawing room n here Uihe was shortly after¬ 
war Is join 1 by the in ure himself, who had been inform¬ 
ed th It a lad> wanted to speak to him in piivate. " bir," 
she said when he entereJ the apartment, “youatea 
republic in, 1 know , btt no political opiniooi can be 
plied to a proscribed fugitive 1 jun tlto Duehcft w 
Bern, and 1 aiu come to ask. you for an alylam,” Re¬ 
publican as he was, the mohni toiAid himself Unabio to 
rests this appeal lie made her wplcmO to hie bqpse, 
promised to procure her passports, and said ha would 
hiinseii conduct her to Montpellier, whither she informed 
■him she proposed Ihext to proce^ t* Now, sir, aha 
addel, holding out her hand to Bie maire, “ order a bed 
to be got ready for me, and you shall see that the Duebese 
de Bern can sleep soundly even under th# roof of a repub¬ 
lican Ihe maipi fulfilled hifproiliises He treated^ 
duchess with Uiehtmost attenbon, procured passports for 
her, and eondtpitod her next day in hw own carnage to 
Montpellier . , _ , . 

Srom Montpellier the duOhesf went to Toulouae, and 
from thenca, now aecompantod by M.dl Menari dnd the 
Marqon de L—, i^ three being m the aama carnage, to 
a ebirteau «( a frmnd ef the latter, which it waapropoM to 
maka a eottof liead-quditoHf ^oni whaua procloptationa 
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were to be inaed, and the other neceeaar^ buainae of ib.' 
eurrectipn transacted. The jwraen, however, to whom the 
dbchesa was now brott||it Wfdnoi aware of the visit jotend* 
edfaim; he was theref^jj^rmtlysuriirised when, oneoewer* 
ing himself a vioteot nbaioK at his gale at a late hour 
one night, hie found his fnend the Marquis of I.*— and 
a earri^e at the door-i in which was the Duchess de Bern. 
*' The Dachgas de Berri!" he exclaimed, inr amazement, 
on being intormed dial she was in the carriago that stood 
at his door. '*^%at MadameT' "Yes, she herself,” 
replied his friend j "open the gate quiclln" Bnt there 
was'U difficulty in the way—the houie waa'filled with 
vMtors, and the master of the chateau dreaded thn risk of 
discovery, and he mentioned bis^ars to the marqnis. 
The duchess bverhearing him, opened the blinds of the 
carriage, and said to the farmer, " Have you not by any 
ebanee a female cohsin living fifty leagues from this 
place 1” “Yes. Madame,” he replied, “ Well, then," 
rejoined the duchess, " open the gate, and introduce me 
to these twenty visitora as your cousib.” This was ac¬ 
cordingly done, and tlie’ducttese played her part so well, 
that BO suspicion Whatever of her real character was en¬ 
tertained by any of the strangers in the house. She was 
likely, however, to have been less fortunate with a k'rench 
clernmanfvho breakfasted at the chatean on the Sunday 
after her arrival. This gentleman had been presented to 
h%r on a former occasion as Duchess de Bern, and when 
now introduced to her as the cousin of his he^t, he was 
greatly perplexed by the resemblance which he discovered 
bniyeen the two persons. His embarrassment at length 
beegrae so marked, and withal so ludicrous, that the 
dnehess, unable to restrain herself, burst into loud and 
frequent fits of laughter. The worthy cur6, however, 
never arrived at an entire conviction oT the imposition, but 
merely acmaiked, that "never did such a likeness exist 
^fore.” 

' 'J'he duchess now employed herself in corresponding 
with the leading chieMbf the party in La Vendee till the 
ISth Mdjr, when, having completed arrangements for a 
general rising of the peasantry, in that quarter on the ‘24tli 
of the Same month, she proceeded thither in person, ac¬ 
companied by her host. To avoid a premature discovery 
of her presence in La Vendee, as that country was now 
filled vvith troops, she travelled with the utmost secrecy. 
Her first stage was to the house of a rnr6, one of her 
friends, who was aware of her coming. .She arrived here 
at eight o’clock at night, supped, and immediately after 
requMted the eui^ to give the necessary orders for the 
prosecution of her joiirney. Un the priest’s return to the 
. apartment occupied by the duchess, to inform her that a 
horse was ready saddle for her, he louiiri her dressed as a 
pM^nt boy, in which guiAC she now meant to travel, 
'j'he priest calling his godson, a young lad of sixteen, 
pointM to the duress and said, " Here is a young man 

'who will get up behtod you. He must be taken to- 

The lad glanced at the person thus about to he entrusted 
to hit care, and lamply answered, after the manner of ilie 
'Vendoans, " Very well. Monsieur Ic Ctti6, he shall be 
taken, thither.” 'The duchess was now placed on the 
' hone behind him, and was safely conveved, after a three 
hottn' journey, to the place of her. destination, without a 
wmd having passed between her and her guide, 'riic 
latter, aa it afterwanls appeared, knew perfectly well 
whom ho' had with httn, for he liad seen the duchess l>e- 
: fora, and remembered her; yet he did not on this occasion 
' make the slightest allusion to this knowledge, nor did he 



the sun, and then parteok.hearfilil of a .repagt 'bf sour milk 
and black bread, tbo only description of pn^^jdM which 
could be procurM. , 

When her clothes were dAd» she and her epi^niOB'^ 
Cfaarrette proceeded to Aigreftiuille, and whei^'ihe’tes' 
earned the garments of her sex^ and obtained a carriage,, 
with which she continued her journey as fiir aa Touffou. 
Here she stopped, and entering a mean boose, exchanged 
her dress with a woman whom she found tb£re, and who 
now occupied her place in the carriage, and proceeddif 
some way on the high road 'to Nantes, whilst she herself 
Struck off on foot tlirough an intricate and anfreguented 
part of the country, and finally stopped at a m^erablo 
cottage, which tempted her by the obscurity of its situa¬ 
tion. Here she took up her abode for some time,, and in 
tlicse wretched quarters commenced a lenewal of her cor¬ 
respondence' with the Vendean chiefs. Here, also, she 
had some interesting interviews with, some of the leading 
men of her party. All of these, however, were conducted 
with the most profound secrecy. The precau tion - 
deed, which werp taken to conceal the place STiierre- 
treat, together with the extraonlinary fidelity of the Ven¬ 
dean peasantry, who were deeply interested in her cause, 
rendered it all but impossible for any one but a friend to 
obtain access to ber. Signs and countersigns, and a suc¬ 
cession of guides from one point to another, and who al¬ 
ways di-chaiged this duty in the most profound silence, 
were iiecessaiy to enable any one who sought her to find 
out the place of her abode ; and none but those who 
could fully satisfy them, at< the I'ntferent points where tho 
guides stupt, of their being her trieods, uould have any 
cliancc ot reaching hei. The room which she occupied 
was an exceedingly miserable one ; tbe walls -vere bate, 
anil the only furniture it contained was a cluiusy-made 
bedstead, a single chair, and a table. On the former lay 
the complete dress of a peasant boy, ready for any cmer- 
gency ; and on tbe latter a number of papers, and a pair 

pistols, likewise ready for use. The duclicss heiself 
wore, while in this concealment, one of the common 
woollen coifs of the women of the country, and, when in 
bed, was covered with a Scotch plaiden shawl of green 
and red. 

The correspondence which the duchess now entered 
into with her IricniU led to the resolution of fixing on 
the night between the 3d and 4th of June, instead of the 
‘i4th of May, for a general rising of the peasantry of La 
Vendee. 'I'here were many of her partisans, however, 
who were now, and indeed had alt along been, impressed 
witli a highly unfavourable npinioa;>of the results of a 
revolt io La Vendee; as, besides many other extremely 
inimical considerations, there was a great scarcity of arms 
and ammumtiun t hot to the remonstrances and repre¬ 
sentations of these, the heroic duchess replied, that she 
was determined to briag her pretensions to the issue of 
the sword. “ 1 call all men of valour to my standard," 
she said ; " Ciod viiill aid us in saving our country. No 
danger, no fatigue, shall discourage me. I will appear 
at the very first meeiings." 

On the night bettveen the 3d and 4th of June, accor¬ 
dingly, the tocsin sounded in La Vendee, tbe peasantry 
flew to'arms, the troops of the governmetit were put in 
motion, and the struggle coinmehced, thij presence of 
the Ductless of Berri being now perfectly known over tbe 
wliole country, Tho first encounter between the military 
and the insurgents took place at Maisdon, where the latter 
were defeated with a loss of twelve men killed. ’The 
next was at Vieillevigne. At this battle the duchess her¬ 
self was present in person, and with her own hands dressed 
thewonndsoftheinen. Here the gallant Vendeans were 
again defeated, and the duchess herself narrowly escaped 
being taken prisoner—a fate which she only avoided by 
hastily exchanging harses with Charrette. On the same 
day, another action took place at the Chateau La Penie- 
eiere, in which the intrepidity and hermsm of the Vendean 
character were remarkably exemplified, although in ao 
unavailing effort. 

It was now perceived thiU all hopesoof a favourablo 
issue to the insurrection must%e abandoned, and of this 
tboAuchess herself became convinced. The government 
troops were everjr where, and in such force that no sooner 
was any local rising tempted, than it was druehed, and 
the duchess herself was obli)^ to fiy from place to place, 
to avoid being captured by the military, who pursued 
her so cloiqly, that sha never eiqoyed one entire night's 
sleeo. \ 

It these eireamstaneoh the‘Vendean chiefs suggested 
a new plan, which met with ^ ready appeobatioaof the 
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duchesg. ■ This was, that she sbouid proceed secretly to 
Nantes, where an aaylam had been prepared for litr, and 
that on a eeitatn market .day, a large body of the insur- 
gents, disguised as peasants^houid enter the city, seize 
the cBsUe, place the duchess in it, and thereailer declare 
Nantes the provisional capital of the kingdom. In pur¬ 
suance of this plan, the duchess, in the disguise of a pea¬ 
sant girl, accompanied by_ M. de Minais as a farmer, and 
Mademoiselle de Kersabiec dressed as the duchess, set 
\Ht on foot for Nantes. During the journey, the du- 
• chess’s feet suffered so severely from the thick worsted 
stockings and clumsy shoes she wore, that she found her¬ 
self unable to proceed. In this dilemma, she sat down 
upon a bank, took off the shoes and stocking, stuffed them 
into hen large pockets-and continued her journey barefoot. 
On contrasting the appearance of her now naked Icet and 
legs with those of the peasant girls whom she passed, the 
duchess perceived that a cause of suspicion might be found 
in the unusual whiteness of tiers, 'i'o remedy this, she 
- ^pped to the road-side, and rubbed them over with some 
d3Vi.‘i..jteured earth, and in this condi^on the daughter 
of a race of kings entered Nantes. 

Soon after entering the town, and before she had reach¬ 
ed her lodgings, an old apple woman, talcing licr for what 
she appeared to he, a cumnion country girl, requested her 
and Mademoiselle de Kersabiec to assist her in placing her 
basket of fruit on her bead, promising cacli an apple lor 
their trouble. The duchess at once complied, and de¬ 
manded, what the old woman seemed not umvilliiig to 
forget, the promised leu^rd. «Oii proccudiue a little t'ar- 
tlier, she stopped, and deliberately rc.id a placard or pro¬ 
clamation on a wall, setting a puce upon her head, and 
declaring her friends outlawed. 'I'lie dueliess at length 
reached the bouse appointed for her receptiuii, and took 
possession of an apai'liuuni lilted with a pi,ice of cuneeal- 
inent, to which she could retire on the iippeaiaui-e id any 
urgent danger from luililaiv or police visits. I'his con- 
ccaiment was an mgrnionsly-cuuinved icces-i beliiiid the 
lire-placo, to which slir had iiitimatioo when it was advf— 
able to retire, by the ringing uf a hull which cumimiiii('ai(.d 
with the floor below. 

In this tulieat, the duclicsc, wlio^o fri.'iiiU found tlicin- 
selves unable to ui.ike any other eli’urt in her la\uui, or to 
carry the last plan wliicli they had suggested into execu¬ 
tion, remained for live mouths. It wu.s know ri to the .lutho- 
I'itics iluring nearly all this time that siiu was in iS.iiites, 
but by no means they con id adopl were tln.y abtu to dis¬ 
cover tile place of liei conce.il luent. 'rre.ichery, however, 
at length eftucted wj^iit itiligcnce eould nut. ()iie Deutz, 
who stood high in her conhdoiice, uotairiud acces.s to liei ; 
and the use he made of tins pruul' ul her reliance on iiis 
fldclity was to infoim toe ponce of her place uf leridenuu. 
Ill cuusequciiee of tins inform ilioii, the house was invested 
during the night uitli a large military force, eomnianded 
by Colonel Simon Loriicie, inid .i rigorous .siarch hcgiin 
by the police. Hut Uuiiiz, allliongli he was able to point 
out the house iii which the duclie.ss was to be luiiud, yet 
knew nothing of the cuiieealniuiit behind the fire-place ; 
and his ignui aiice on this point prolonged the search lor 
many hours, and was iiuaily lua lenrig it altogether abor¬ 
tive. 

On the fifbt alarm-of the approaching danger, the du- 
che.s8, wiili tier female compauioii Mademoiselle Siylitu 
Kersabiec, M. de Menars, and M. Guibourg, who iurmed 
her househould, retired into the reuess, the diiuliess liei- 
aclf insistiog on being the last to enter; and just as she 
cleared the aperture, the suldieis appeared in the apart¬ 
ment. During the whole night the search continued witli 
unabated vigilance on the pan of the police, but without 
leading to any other lesult Ilian a oonvictiuii from a 
number of corroborating circumstanc.s, that the duchess 
was in the house. Bveiy closet, bed, and recess, hut the 
one where the fugitives were, was carefully scrutinised, 
and the search was pursued with equal diligence in all the 
neighbouring houses, hut still no Duehess of Berri could 
be found, although tlietrac«> of her were perceived at every 
•tep. Archit^ts and nmsons were al.so employed to .see 
if their skill could discovff any secret architectural contri¬ 
vances for concealment, and to compare the exterior witli 
the interior appearance of the apartments, wiihthc view 
of detecting such contrivances, but in vain. They could 
make no discovery, though they hammereil at the walls of 
the recess itself, and beat them with such violence with iron 
bars and beams, that large fragments of lime f< II amongst 
the fugitives, and added to their, other fears that of being 
buried inthernins of the house, which they cunceivM was 
•bout to be pulled down. Still they held out, and it 


begM to be believed that the duchess had escaped, but an 
accidental circnnistance at length achieved whattbediii- 
P 5 C 6 Two soldien, yfao 

Bad bpeB left on guard in the rooifl adjoining the recess, 
nnding it excessively cold, kindled a large fire in the fire¬ 
place behind which the fugitives were concealed, the beat 
and smoke of which threatened atoncetosuffocitethem. 
Md scorch them to death. Even this, however, they bore 
for a great length of time, placing their months agsinst 
tne c links in the slates above them, to fbtain a little fresh 
situation becoming at length wholly insup¬ 
portable, the duchess, whose clothes had repeatedly taken 
lire, dcteriiiined ou surrendering herself; but even yet it 
was more for the sake of those who were with her 
tlian her own, as she Sever once complained of the dre^- 
lul suffering which she, in common with her compa* 

. ’'•I? enduring. Having come to the resointion 
ol delivering heiscFf up, she walked into the apart- 
ment, followed by the other fugitives, and announced 
lierseM to the astoyished soldiers who were thereon guard, 
ilie party had now remained in their concealment—a re- 
cesR only three feot anil u half long, and decrca&iug fitim 
eighteen to eight inohea in width—for sixteen hoars. Hav« 
ing announced herself, the duchess desired that Gsnerai 
Derinoncourt might he sent for. When he entered the 
apartment, she said to liiiii, “General, 1 deliver myself 
**P myselt to your integrity." The if- 

ply of the general was worthy of a solilior and a man of 
honour. He .issured her of Ins protection, and during the 
tune she lemained under liis chaigc, conducted himself 
towards licr with the utmost tcndHriiess and respect. The 
ducliess siilibeqiienily icimirkei], “ General, ! have nothing 
to reproach myselt with; 1 hive peiformed the duty of a 
niullier in tiyiiig to lecover iiiy sou’s iiilicritancd;'’ and 
some lime altcrwards, resuming the natural g.iiely of her 
dispoMtion, slif said, ca.liiig a last glance at tlie place of 
her concealment, “Ali, General, if you had not waged 
Will with rne^ after the fashion ot^t, l.diiience’s martyr¬ 
dom, which,’’ .she added, laughingly, “ was unworthy of 
a br.ive and loyal kmglit, you would not now have my 
uiiii under yours." 

Tile ilucliess was now conveyed a prisoner to the castle 
of Nantes, Iroiii which she was soon alter taken to Fosse. 
She w.is filially deposited by older of King liOuis Philip, 
liiiiiself licr near relation hy marriage, in the fortress of 
JJlaye, where a lamentable sequel was added to lie'r roiiiaii- 
tic siory, hy her being lound pregnant, and delivered of a 
female inUnt. Her subsequent declaration of n marriage 
with a .Sicilian nohteman—hci liberation—and hei restora¬ 
tion to the husooi of the family of Charles X. iii .Austria— 
are fact, too well known to requiie further notice. It 
must ever lie lamented by generous minds, tliut a lady 
who showed such reiiiaikable vigour of character, sui-ti ’ 
heroic (IcvolediiessU) the cause of her sou, and such exlia- 
oidinary tortitiide under siilteiing, should have obliterated 
so much ufthe effect ut those clev.itiiig qualities, by a want 
ol the first and must iiiipuitant viitue ot her sex.*—Cksm- 
bers's Edinburgh Journal. 

* The atiiivu ariicle is a careful abridgment of the aeco.nt 
of lliu duchess's adventures, publistiod lu IbSZ, by Uauerat 
UuriDoncoun. 


Truk NA-rioNiL SPIRIT. Trstimonv of an enuoht- 
KN1.0 Fiiinciiman to the merits of England and 
Gfiimanv.— 'I he true greatness of a people does not 
consist ill borrowing notliiug from others, hut in bor¬ 
rowing from all whatever is good, and in perlectiyg,..-a 
whatever it appropriates. I am as great an enemy aajfi y 
one to aitilicial iiiiitutions ; but it is mere pusillanimity to 
reject a thing for no otlier reason 4ian that it haa been 
llioiiglit good liy others. With the promptitude and 
justness ut tlie French understanding, and the inde¬ 
structible unity of our national character, we may assi- 
niiiatc ail that is gopil in other countries without rear of 
ceasing to he ourselves. Placeil in the centre of Europe, 
possessing every variety of climate, bordering on all 
civilized nations, and holding perpetual intercourse with 
them, France is essentially cosmopolitan; and indeed 
this is the main source of her great iiiffueiice. Jiesides- 
civilized Europe now forms but one great faiiuly. We. 
constantly imitate England in all that concerns outward 
life, the Meciianical arts, aud physical refineroeots 
why, then, should we blush to boiieav something from 
kind, honest, pious, learned Germany, in what regards 
inward life and the nurture of the soul I—Fiotvr Cousin’s 
Report OH the Hlaie of Publie JnstructUm in Prussia. 
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LA SORTILEGA; OR, THE CHARMED RING. 


(From Lays and Legind$ of Spain.) 

In the province of Andaliuia there lived a rich and 
Dolile cavalier, named Don Bemigio de la Torre, who 
had fo wife (>onna Inea Panda, the most beautiful woman 
in all the land. Long and happily they lived together; 
M tliat thmr felicit/had become a bye'word among their 
neighbours, and the;; were held up as an example to all 
young persons entering into the blessed staih of matrimo¬ 
ny. Indeed neither tongue nor pen can describe how 
hafipily they were consorted. _ 

One day, as they sat together in tne lady’s bower, their 
talk turned upon death. The thoughts of a possible se¬ 
paration made each feel melancholy, and they remained 
silent for some time. At last Donna Ines said, 

“ If you should die, my love, I’am sure 1 should die 
too" a 

Don Remigio kissed her eyes, which were full of tears, 
and pressed her to his bosom. 

_ “ What should I do,” murmured he, half choked with 
his imaginary sorrow, “ if you left me alone in this bleak 
world I" , 

'i'hey kUsed and comforted each other; and soon the 
mfimentary melancholy they bad expetiuucvd was ab¬ 
sorbed in sentiments of encreased affuciiun. However, it 
was agreed Imtwecn them that the survivor should watch 
nine successive nights in the sepulchre of the deceased, 
with the coifin opened and the lace of the corpse uncover¬ 
ed ; and that luring that vigil which was to commence 
an hour before midnight, and terminate au hour before 
dawn, bih or her eyes should never lor a inoment he taken 
off the corpse. 

Time fled, and a peiiod was about to be put to their 
happiness. In one single week from the day on which 
this conversation uccurteil, Donna lues was attacked 
with a dead malady. Three days more, and she departed 
this life to the unspeakable sorrow of her agonised hus¬ 
band. Her funeral was celebrated with every possible 
pomp and magnificence. All the nobility and clergy of 
the neighbouring country accompanied tlie body, which 
was deposited in an old vault, at a shoit distance irom the 
castle of Don Ibsmigio, and which had been used by his 
ancestors since the days of Pilayo. The concourse then 
departed to their several homes, and the discousolate 
husband retired to bis chamber. 

An hour before mi>lnighl according to his compact with 
the deceased, he entered the vaultin whicli lay the earthly 
remains of all that he had loved in the world. In pur¬ 
suance of bis plighted word, he pioceeded to unfasten the 
coffin lid, and to uncover the face of his beloved ines. 
This done, he fell on bis knees beside her, and alter¬ 
nately kissing her cold lips, eyes, and checks, prayed 
aloud, in the most fervent strmi, for the repose of her soul. 

Midnight, which was announced by the giantbell, found 
him engaged in this occupation. Just as the last stroke ot 
the bell reverberated in his ear, his attention was attracted 
by a sudden noise at the other side of the vault. He 
started back in momentary affright, as an enormous ser¬ 
pent, with eyes like lire, and scales sparkling like po- 
lishM steel, sprung forward to attack him. But his dis¬ 
may was but momentary,—be stepped aside instantly,— 
the serpent shot past him, and before the reptile could 
again renew the attack, Hemigio smote it with his trusty 
smrd, and, behold, in its place, he perceived a beautitui 
glittering with jewels, lying on a written scroll of 
pabBr, the letters inscribed on Which were of hurnished 
gold, Don Remigio approached and took the ring and 
tbescrall: and on the fatter he read, in glowing charac- 
ten, the following vene: 

Take this ring and straight apply it 
To the corse’s lips, that licth . 

In the sleep of death so quiet; ” 

Quick to life you’ll bring her by it. 

In the blesesd Trine’s name try it. 

While he read these lines the air seemed to resound 
with strains_ of wild harmonious music._ When he had 
flnisbed^bedid. not delay a moment in trying the means for 
the BMoyery of his beloved wife from tho grave, which 
hatl'Wn so strangely revealed to him. 

'♦iS tho name ff the Blessed Trinity—Talher, Son, 
and Holy Spirit,’’ said,_ he, toaching at tne kame time the 
corse’s pale cold lips with the talisman, ** arise, and live 
once more.’' r 


Ines arose as if from sleep. * ■ • 

“ Mjt beloved wife."—“ My belovgd husband.” They 
could say no more for some minutes, so absorbed Wen 
they with each other. At laA tears came to their relh^ 
and they wept in joy until the day broke, and they left 
the sepulchre together. , 

Unconscious in the fulness of their happiness whither 
they went, they wandered unwittingly the whole moinhig, 
until at noon they found themselves on a broad beech, 
the sands of which shone like diamond! in the sun ; aar 
the sea before titem. They sat down'at the water edge, 
and Don Remigio exhausted from contending emotions; 
laid liis head on his lady's lap, and took his siesta while 
sbo watched over him as a mother over her child. 

But while he continued in this vleep sleep a,.gallant 
barque, with all her sails set, neared the shore, the cap¬ 
tain, a young man of most comely presence, leaped from 
her deck, beside Donna Ines. 

" Fair Lady," said he enamoured at the first glimpse of 
her extreme beauty, “ what dost thou here in a placepf«ev:b' 
danger. Know ye not that this cave is the resort of 
Moorish Zebeques; and that if they find you here they will 
carry yon oil' to captivity.’’ 

_])on Remigio slept on, and heard not a word of this 
discourse, Donna lues imperceptibly shifted his head 
from her lap, until at last she laid it on a large stone 
which was beside them. 

“ Leave your drowsy, ungallant companion," con¬ 
tinued the raptaiii, " and coniq with me on board my 
brave barque. 1 love yoif more than 1 may say. We 
will go to my home in a distant coiintiy. and you shall 
he rny hiidc, and mi-tress of -ill my broad lands. Come, 
sweetest, come, you sh.ill know neither fear nor sorrow; 
but your life shall be as one long sunny d.iy of delight." 

The lady hcsitateil a moment, and looked at her hus- 
liaiid; she tlien rose, averted her head, put forth her 
hand to her seducer, and stepped on board his barque. 
A fair wind sprung up, the mariners bent on their oars, 
—the sails filled, and bellied in the breeze, and in a very 
short period lues and her new lover were out of sight 
of land. 

When Don Remigio awoke and missed his wife, he 
stormed and raveil like a manilistiaeted. Now he thought 
she might have been rarrled off by the Moors, and he 
cursed his untoward drowsiness; anon, he deemed that 
she had returned hnnie, anil left him to fiml his way as he 
could ; but his good opinion ofliimself did not suffer 
him to entertain this thought for moie than a moment; 
and at last he imagined tliat it might ve all nothing more 
than a dream. Filled with thi.s idea ho sped ba‘'k to the 
sepulchre; but he found the door open, and only the sere 
cloths, of which he had divested the body of Ines, in the 
coffin. Ills wife, was ;Dot there, and he was convinced. 
He then hastened home. 

Arrived at the castle, he called to his servants, and anxi¬ 
ously inquired whether his wife had returnein Buttheser- 
vants, astonished beyond measure, one and all answer^ 
in the negative. 

"What does onr master mean 1” inquired the hoary 
Castellajb " I have nursed him on my knee when a 
child—fnave shared in his sports when a ^oy—I have 
waited and watchuil for him, a man—and never before 
heard I such a question from liim.” 

But Don Remigio, who had returned from an unsuc¬ 
cessful search in his lady’s bower, under the impression 
that she might have entered the castle unheeded by his 
servants, explained to them tlie cause of his question ; and 
they all stood aghast with horror and surprise at the 
strangeness of the tale. 

"Moreover," said he, " I mean to leave my castle to¬ 
morrow, never, perh. ps, to return again; so make speed 
for my departure. Stay you here, however, and never 
want support, while my demesnes afford it. Before the 
dawn I shall depart and let no one on bis peril seek for me 
or speak of me after I shall have gone.” 

The menials liowed their he^s; they scare filled with 
grief, for he was a good and a lind master. They then 
went to eat their dinners and discuss his project, as far at 
they could conjecture its significance. The hoary Cas¬ 
tellan was so sad that he retired to his ward-room—got 
intoxicated, and deranged his stomach for an entire week 
on the strength of his sorrow. 

Before the dawn, Don Remigio had departed from the 
hail of his fathers disguised as a mendicant, but with a 
large sum of money and many valuable jewels concealed 
about hu petBfin. Two days and two nights he joutueyad 
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thu», ih' pursuance to a vow he had made previous to his 

sitting out, of subsisting only on the alms ofthe*pious, 
untU ne once more found his beloved wife, he eat ouly 
the bread of charity. On tBe eveuiug of the third day 
he fell in \vith a poor follow equipped at all points like 
himself, and also bound like him on an eleemosynary expe¬ 
dition, with this difference, that it was not from inclination, 
but from necessity he undertook it. Short time sufficed to 
make these conipamous in misfortune known to each other, 
there are not many formalities among the poor; and 
-^misery, says the old saw, makes us acquaiiRed with strange 
bed'lellows. 

Don itemigio proposed that they should join company, 
a proposal which the beggar most readily agreed to, since 
liis partner renounced all claims to further share in the 
alms they received, than was absolutely necessary to his 
support; this done, they journeyed on together. 

Alany lung days, ytiid many weary miles did they wander 
on, they knew nut whither. Many a kind heart did they 
' ;.^.?“tjn their course, many an unkind one—the kind hearts 
preponderated, and they were principally women. In the 
meanwhile, each had manifold opportunities of knowing 
the otiicr. At length, one sultry afternoon, us they lay in 
the shade of a cork-tree, high in the Sieira iMorena moun¬ 
tains, Remigio’s companion earnestly inquired of him, 
whither he was going I Remigio moved by the poor fellow’s 
sympathy told him all. 'I'liis drew closer the bonds nf 
friendship with wliieli they had become insensibly attached 
to each other; and in reply to a suggestion of the former 
that he might leave him if lie dio.e, he said he would fol¬ 
low him while he had life and his perinisMUQ, When the 
air cooled they pursued their journey together. 

Days and days, and leagues and leagues they wandered 
on, over mountains and liveis, through vallies and garden-, 
on—on, until they arrived at last at a great city, fatigued, 
foot-shore, and anxious for a little repose after their toils. 
Here they made up their minds to remain and rest for a 
week. It would seem as if tin- resolve were the inspiration 
of some protecting spirit. They had been there hut loodays, 
when going to mass on the third, which was Siind.iy, they 
learned from their brethren in misery, whom they hinj met 
with at the church douis in crowds, that the nuptial.i of a 
great fold ol the lainl with a beaiitilul Andalusian lady, weie 
to take place the same day, and that an culertainincnt was 
to be given in the court-yard ot Ins palace to all tlie mendi¬ 
cant- of th.! city and its vieiuily. After mas.s was ov(<r, 
they joined cuinp.iiiy with their hruthei beggars, pioceeded 
totiic p,dace of the great loid, and placed theinselves at 
one ot the long tables winch weie laid out in the court- 
yaid, covered with wholesome audsavouiy fooil. 

Seated behind the jafoitsict in her balcony, tlic Andalu¬ 
sian lady and her lord, saw witli cuiiosity, the eoiicouisu 
of mendicants to the banquet provided for them. All of 
a sudden the lady started hack, uttered a half-suppressed 
shriek, and grew deadly pale. 

“ What ails you, my love,” asked the lord, in the utmost 
alarm. 

*' My husband—my own husband," site exclaimed, her 
straining eye-balls almost starting from her head. 

" You ate mad," said her lord, half in anger, and half 
in jest. , 

• • My husband !’’ she exclaimed. “ See, he is sitting at 
yon table disguised us a mendicant. Look, look; oh 
Gi^ ! what shall I do. ’ The mendicant looked up, and 
saw her and foil backwards, for the Andalusian lady was 
poor Remtgio’s ungrateful wife. 

The lord of the rustle looked also, and seeing that 
Remigio was no common mendicant, believed what the 
Andalusian lady had spoken. 

‘ Take your lady to her chamber,’’ said he to her 
maiden, who had entered at his call, ‘‘ and send Guz¬ 
man to me.” 

Guzman came, and after conversing apart with his lord, 
received a purse of money and descended to tlie court¬ 
yard of the castle, while the bridegroom sought the 
chamber of his lady. 

“’Tis all arranged," said he, "he shall trouble us no 
longer. He then told her his scheme for getting rid of 
her httsband without violence on his part, and with due 
observance of every form of law. There was a statute in 
force in that city that viiuted with the punishment of 
death all those who stole the sum of ten ducats or any' 
thing over it. 

" 1 have sent Guzman,” said he, " to conceal a purse 
to that amount on his person; Guzman will do the bu- 
liness dexterottsly 1 wanant you, for ha was once a 


brigand ; we shall then have the fool tried, and 1 will deal 
with him accordingly. I'liat will not be our faults.’’ 

“ said the Andalusian lady a “ No, it will ndl be 

our faults, it will be all Guzman’s”- 

Guzman incauwliile had executed hi» oeintiiissioii; un¬ 
der the pretence of helping the iiienilicant Iroiii liis swoon, 
he Goncealrd the pnr.-einthe large sleeve ot the. beggar’s 
garb. In a fow minutes he made an outcry, 4aid ho was 
robbed of ten ducats in a purse, nqd ''ounnanded the 
castle gates to be shut. A search was immediately begun 
among the beggars. It came to Hemigio’s turn to be 
searched last, when, just as they touched him, oni icil the 
purse fioin liis sleeve, where it had been htd by the trea¬ 
cherous Guzman. • 

This was all Guzman wanted. So tlieV hunted poor 
Remigio before the lord of the castle for judgment. .Af. 
ter a mock trial, which was secretly witnessed by his 
wife, ccucealed behind the judgment scat, Remigio was 
condemned to death. From the audience-chamber he was 
qtiic.". tnin-terrcd to the castle chapel, and then left to 
prepare himself for eternitv, while the gibbet on which he 
was to be hanged was getting ready. 

Innocent of all guilt, and sad at the idea of such a fate, 
poor Remigio remained in the castle chapel during the 
pviiod preceding the time appointed for hi* execution. 

lliiivever, the godly assistance of his conic-soi, recon¬ 
ciled him in sonic degree tode.'ith, and he rc-igned him¬ 
self ultimately to Ins departure from a world where, after 
alj, he had latterly cxpuiieiiccd nothing hut rniserr and 
iiiisroilune. The confessor shiivcd him and sained liiin ; 
and then took hio leave. At this juncture Remigio '*c- 
thoiight him of the talisman. He made*np his mind at 
once to tile eoui-e he shoiil.l pursue ; and taking ^e.ive of 
Ins coiiKs-or, he prayed him .is a final f.ivnm ihii he 
would -eek out hi- hiothcr mendicant, and vend him to 
him without delay. 

“ Vulgiitf Dem, my son,” s<ii(l the eonfossnr. “ ll.y 
will shall he done.’’ The confessor departod, and in ,i 
short time the hcggai arrived. 

“ IJio'lier," said Reiiiigin, " vou have proved vonr- 
self a le.il fiiend; will von do me one favoiii allei I ilie 
'File beggar lepliesl that he would if it ivcic iii Ins 
power. 

" Take this ring then,” said Remigio, giinig him the 
eharnied enelet; “ take also tins purse, which i'uii'ain.s 
all my n.oiii'V. When 1 am removed from lh<-gallows 
touch von <11 midnight mv lips with the middle stone of 
I he ring, ill the name ol the Blessed Tnulty, and keep 
the contents nf the purse for yourself when you have 
(lone so. 

The mendicant promised all that was required of him. 
anil left the chapel, taking with him the iiiig and the 
purse. 

In a few minutes afterwards the exccuiioners came in, 
and took Remigio to the gihjmt, wheic they hniig him at 
once. When he was dead mey cut him down and car¬ 
ried hi.s corpse to the castle clia]iel; there, leaving it on 
the steps of the altar until morning, they dcpaited. 

At midnight, the mendicant, iaithfully to his promise, 
stole into the chapel on tip-toc, sadly frightened at the 
solemnity and singularity of the scene in which he wav to 
perform a part. > 

" In the name of the Blessed Trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit,” said he, as with the chanued ring ha 
touched the lips of the corpse. » 

That which wav the corse at once stood up, and the 
mendicant swooned from fear on the floor of the chayiel. ^ 
“ Fear nothing,” said Don Remigio ; " follow me r.ail ‘ 
is right.” 

'They left the city together in the silence of the night; 
and lelt the city together rejoiciflg in the darkue.-s. 
Dap on days, and nights on nights they wandped on, 
until at last they came to the capital city of the kingdom. 
Just as they entered the gates they ncanl a herald pro¬ 
claim the sore ill ness of the king, and olTcr of a third of 
the realm to whoever would cure him of his grievous 
malady. 

" Come," said Remigio, who had resumed possession 
of the talisman, to his mendicant companion, “ I’ll go 
and cure the king." 

His companion, who now of course, nothing doubted 
his ability, did as ho desired. They proeoe^d together 
to the royal palace. After convidcraole difficulty, they 
obtained access to the monarch; and Remigio at once 
proposed to make him whole again. 1 he king wished 
him to try the experimeut in the presence of hut council; 
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but tliis lie would not consent to. The chamber was 
accorilingly cleared of alt but the patient and hia new 
phgiiician. After a few words of good cheer to the dying 
monarch, Iteniigio touched his lips with the fing_, and 
bade hini to he healed in the name of the Ble^^'sed Tiinity. 
He arose at once, sound in mind and body, from the 
couch m which he bad lain in sorrow and pain for many 
long years. ^The gratitude of the monarch had no bounds. 
At the end of five days he suininoned Kemigio before 
him ; and'in the pfcsenre of liis council proceeded to par¬ 
tition his kingdom accoiding to the proclainalion made by 
the royal herald. But Reniigio, wlio ha<i'‘been lodged in 
the palace during that period, would not hear of this; and 
he simply asltud to he made comniapdant and governor of 
the city in wlnvii he had, tlirough'ihe instrumentality of 
hia wife and her gallant, sufiered so much in mind and 
body. This the king ceded to at once, and entertained him 
sumptuously till his departure. 

Acronipanied by a magnificent cavalcade, and followed 
by a sumptuous retinue he set out for this city. After 
some days pleasant travel he reached it in safety. At* 
rived there, lie immediately convoked the nobility and 
gentry, and invited their wives and daughters to accom¬ 
pany them to a great entcriainnient to be given in ins 
palace. TJiey .ill hastened to the scene of festivity. 
Among them, the causes of his misery, were not the 
slbwest ill coming. 

What must have been bis feelings at seeing his wife and 
herlover, may lie better guessed than described. How¬ 
ever, be made a gVeat shew of kindness to them, and 
especially singled ont his wife, to whom he was coniplelo- 
ly unknown, as the object of his particular^attention. He 
seated her and her lord beside iiim, aud induced her by 
degreesVo lelate to liim her whole history. She omitted, 
however, those portions of it whicli reflected on her own 
character, and threw all the blame of her former hus¬ 
band's death on her lord. At last he discovered himself 
to her. 

“ 1)0 you know me I” crieil he in a voice like thunder. 
—“ Look, I am jour much injuied liuslmnd I" 

She fell down in a swoon, the wiiole company was in 
consternation, fur no one knew the cause. At i.ist 
Remigio cleared up the mystery by calling in bis guards; 
and alter ordering them to cany the two delinquents off 
to prison, related to Ins nobles the nature of tbeir oft'eiiee, 
and the whole ot his ovmi liistoiy. Every one pitied him, 
and approved of his piocecilings. 

Next day they were put on their trial, and condemned 
to be hanged first and to be beheaded alterwards. Guz¬ 
man was lliu piiucipal witness against them. At the lime 
appointed they weie accordingly executed, and you may 
be sure Remigio did not apply the ring to the mouth of 
either. Guzman was seni to the quick-silver mines. 
Their heads weie set on the pniieipal gates of the city, 
where they reipained at the l^e that the story was wiitten. 


A SmAVGE Paisosrn.—In the inner court of the state- 
prison of i’lurrc-Gucise, at Lyons, 1 saw an old man with 
a venerable aspect, walking with slow yet firm steps, 
whose uneommuii height stiuck me forcibly. He was neat, 
but old fashioned iii his dress, and my coiidurtor persuaded 
mo to talk to him, for be loved conversation. I began 
therefore by observing on the weather, and the very re¬ 
markable situation ot the castle, but 1 soon led him lo the 
aubicct of his imprisonment. “ It is now sixty years,” he 
.said with a resolute tone, “that I have seen nothing but 
tlVi walls, and eighty-live lhat I have been in the world ; 
1 might have regained my fiecdom twenty years ago, but it 
was then too late, and 1 continue here above, where at pre¬ 
sent 1 am verv well off;—I do not know that 1 should be so 
down below.” Of the cause of bis imprisonment 1 inquired 
in vain ; only thus mucli 1 learned that he is of an illustri¬ 
ous family, and that he has never answered a single ques¬ 
tion upon the subject of hU captivity—Mattftismi’i Ixlien. 
—[If this poor prisoner had not lost his wits, he furnishes 
onu of the most remarkable instances, on record, of the 
force of habit. He had got so used, in fact, to his prison, 
that he could not have borne to be out of it. The novelty, 
and the being born, as it weie, a second time to a world 
which had become different to biro, would have fiightened 
him. Buch things have been. It is said of an old pri¬ 
soner in the BastMe, when it was set open, that he re¬ 
quested to be taken back again to his cell, aiirh are the 
trials, but such also are the endurabilities, of human 
nature.] 


PETRARCH’S ACCOUNT OF A DREADFUL 
. STORM AT NAPLES. 

The late storm at Brighton} with its fonr-inch globes of 
hail-stones, and iu windows battered ns with musketry, 
has reminded us, not in those particulars, but in its having 
taken place by the sea-side, of a more awful tempest which 
had the above great poet for one of its spectators, and of 
which he has left an account to posterity. We take it 
from the “ Life of Joanna, Queen of Naple.s,'’ which w# 
mentioned the other day as a work deserving greater pub- * 
lii'ity than it appears to have obtained. 'I'he tempest, the 
poet, the black night-time, the day as black, the earth¬ 
quake, the cavaliers “ coining as if to as-ist at the obse¬ 
quies of their country,” the white ghastly sea, qpd the 
lair queen with her ladies i-suing forth barefoot and with 
dEhevelled locks, to beg the mercy of heaven, make up a 
picture truly southern and appalling. It is only in cli¬ 
mates of general luxury and occasional violence that such 
combinations of beauty and horror take place. -■» 

“ Petrarch (says our author) had frequent cotiferfllces 
with Joanna during his stay at Naples at this period. 
These turned cliiefly on literary subjects and inspired lier 
with a high esteem for his abilities and worth. Loving 
letters, site wished to attach him to her court, and under 
happier cireumstaiicus might perhaps have succeeilcd, hut 
being, as she afterwards lierseif expressed it, ‘a queen in ‘ 
name only, without power to do good to any one,' slie was 
obliged to content beiself with appointing him, in imitation 
of Kobert, her domestic, chapiai^i and almoner, an oJiioe 
possessed only bv people ot distmelinn, and to wliicli 
some valuable privileges are attached. It a remarkable 
circumstance that the letters patent for tins s-npliiyment 
hear date on the day ol the most remarkable tempest by 
which Naples had ever been visited. This tempest was 
caused by a violent Sirocco* aud was felt all luund Italy, 
and on all the shores of the Mediterranean, but more 
particularly at Napb's. Peir.ircli’s deseiipiion of its 
effects ill that capital is peculiarity lively and interesting, 

' Tina scourge of Goil, savs he, had been predicted a 
few (lavs before, by the bishop of a neighbouring islanii 
skilled III astrology. Kut as an astrologer never rnretell.s 
the exact truth, be had also predicted >hat Naples viould 
be deslruycd by an eaitliqiiake, on the‘25th of November. 
This prediction had gaine.ii so much credit, that the greater 
part of the populace, resigning every other thought, and 
expecting only immediate death, craved the mercy of 
heaven for their sins. Others, however, derided the pro¬ 
phecy and the vain .science of the astrologer. Ilclween 
hope and fear, but 1 eonfoss rather more inclinnil lo fear, 
fur accustomed to inhabit colder climates I legarded a 
storm of tlninder and lightning in winter as a pheiiomeiiun, 
and looked on that 1 now witnessed us a inunacu fiom 
heaven,—on the evening of the 24tli 1 retired at an eaily 
hour to the convent of St. I.awience, wheie T lodged, 
having previously seen the principal part of the ladies of 
the tiielrupolis, more miodful of the presaged clanger than 
of decorum, running to and fro with bare feet.and dishe¬ 
velled tresses, with their children in their arms, visiting 
the churches and bathing the altars with their tears, ex¬ 
claiming “ ft'Icrcy, Lord! Have pity on us!” 

“ The evening was, however, more serefi'e than oidi- 
nary : my servants after sapper retired to rest; bat I 
thought it best to oliserve how the moon looked, and 
opening the window I remained at it till it set about mid¬ 
night behind San Martino, looking dim aud surrounded 
with clouds. Barring the window, 1 laid myself on the 
bed, and after lying awoke a considerable time, 1 was 
falling into a sound sleep when I was rouaed by the rum¬ 
bling of an earthquake, which not only burst open the 
windows and extinguished the light which 1 was accus¬ 
tomed to keep in iiiy chamber, but shook the walls to the 
foundations. The calm of sleep being thus changed into 
fear of instant death, I went out into the cloisters where 
wo groped about lur each other in the dark, and exhorted 
one another to patience and fortitude. The brothers and 
the prior, David, (a most holy man) wh# had risen to 
chaunt matins, terrified at the tremendous storm came with 
devout prayers and tears, and with crosses and relies and a 
number of lighted torches to the place where I was. This 
gave me a little courage, and I went with them into the 
church where we all threw ourselves on the ground and 
implored the mercy of heaven, expecting from time to 
time that the church would fall upon us. The terrors 
ofthat infernal night would take too long to narrate, and 

• A hot and cloM south wind. 
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thou);li the truth would much exceed anything I could 
gay >ct my words would appear incredible. • 
■‘What bursts of water!—What wind!—What 

flashings of lightning I—^What awful re-echoing of 

the heavens!—What fearful trembling of the earth! — 
What horrible roaring of the sea!—and what groans of 
tiie assembled populace! It seemed as if by magic art 
the duration of that night had been doubled ; but at last 
nioruiiig arrived, which we knew rather by con- 
,j?l‘ture than by any light it afforded. The priests then 
fubed tlieniseIvcH to celebiate mass, whilst wu nut daring 
to raise our eyes to heaven, prostrate on the earth con¬ 
tinued to sigh, and pray, and weep. Day at length 
ap^ieared, but scarcely less obscure tliaa_ night; the 
wailingt in the higher part of the town beginiiiug to cease, 
we could hear frightful cries from the Strand. We also 
heard a number of horses prancing through the streets, 
we knew not what for. Exchanging despair for hardiness 
1 mounted on horsebach, determined to see what was 
gOt.ig 1 ) 11 , or to die. Great God! When was such a 
sight ever seen! 'I'he most aged mariners had never heard 
ot or seen any thing like it. In the middle of the bay an 
immense number of wretches weie seen tossed about by 
the waves, who whiUt they endeavoured to gain the sli.ue 
were driven by their fury against the rocks, and appeared 
like so many eggs broken in pieces. All this space wa.s 
full of drowned or drowning persons, and the shore was 
strewed with corpses and shattered limbs; some with 
arms and legs broken ; swne i^ith their brains and some 
with their eutrails protruding. Nor were (he shrieks of 
the men and women who uihahited the fulling houses 
close to thusea, les.s teriiflc than tlie roaiiiig of the sea 
itself. Where the day before we had gone to and fro on 
a diisty path, was now a sea nioic dangcious than the 
straits of Messina. 'I'he ocean seemed no longer to ob¬ 
serve the bounds which God has prescribed it; respecting 
neither the works of man nor those of nature, that im¬ 
mense causeway, which, as Virgil says, " pnijects to 
break theroUin/; tides," was covered by the waves, as well 
as the whole of the lower town. You could not pass in 
the streets without the risk of being drowned. More than 
a thousand Neapolitan cavaliers eamefruin all sides to the 
spot where we were, as if to assist at the obsequies of 
their country. This brilliant troop re-assuied me a little. 

“ Jfl pci'i«h," thought I. “it will at least be in good 
company.'’ But at the insl,int in which I was making 
tins reflexion, a terrible cry was set up around, that the 
ground on which we stood was beginning to be submerged; 
the water had sapped the foundation, and we retired in 
haste to the upper part of the town. Corlamly it was 
beyond measure awliil to nioriai eyes, to behold the ng- 
ing of the heavens and the fury of tiie sea. A thousand 
mountains of water seemed to come from Ischia to Naples, 
neither black, nor azure, as in common tempests, but of a 
dazzling whiteness. The young queen now came out of 
her palace hare-footed, and with her hair flowing loose, 
about her, at the head of ap immense troop of ladies in 
the same penitential disarray, and visited in turn all the 
churches of the Virgin Mother of Uod. 

“ Bill it wa| not the virgin who was supposed at last 
to have calmed the fury of the elements. In the evening 
the storm ceased, when St. Nicholas, St. George, and St. 
Mark, shewed a fisherman at V'cnice a boat filled with 
demons endeavouring to eoter the port, wlio, at the com¬ 
mand of the saints disappeared, and a calm immediately, 
ensued, as by their evil agency a storm had been raised. 
The malice of these imps of Satan effected no irreparable 
injury on shore, but it was far otherwi-e at sea. Not a 
vessel in the port of Naples escaped, except one galley 
of malefactors, destined to be sent on the first expedition 
against Sicily, the forlorn hope of Naples.” 

We may fairly conclude that Petrarch and his bril¬ 
liant band of cavaliers resorted to the palace of Joanna 
on the cessation of the storm: she was not likely otherwise 
to liave thoug||t of bis letters patent, on the eve of this 
agitating day, and she was still less likely to sign them 
previous to her devout pilgrimage. Passing from one ex¬ 
treme to another, it is not unlikely that the halls of 
Castelnovo, were the scene of more real gaiety that evening 
than they had been since the death of good Robert. 

The damage sustained by the merchants of Naples from 
this storm, was estimated at forty thousand ounces of 
gold: the Venetian and Genoero trade was also so much 
injured by it, tliatsilk and spices, and the products of the 
trade of the Levant, rose from fifty to a hundred per cent. 


We have put these interesting sarrative.i togethery be¬ 
came iney are short, and because they strike the same 
note,-consideration for others. The second 
and third in particular (and we have attended to the rights 
pt climax, and put the noblest last) are among ibo best 
instances of virtue, pioperiy so called ; thafiis to say, of 
nioral force, -strength of purpose beneficently exercised. 
'*? I'O apology for the homeliness of (he scene in 
which the heroine makes her appearance. Rather ought 
we to apolngiso to her memory lor thinking of apology; 
hilt sophistications are sometimes forced upon the mind 
ot a journalist. Virt^p can no more be sullied than the 
suntieaiiis, let her descend where she ma^r. And as the 
divine poet says, in oue of liii variations upon a favourite 
seotiineiit, 

" Entire affection scorncth nicer hands.” 

Th- stories are taken from the work to which we have 
been so often indebted, and which lias long been out of 
print,—the LnuHger’s Common Place Book. 

sciiooi.-rniENDsnip REMrusimi'D. 

Sir Austin Nicholas, was a judge under the protectorate 
of Groiiiwell, concerning whom the followlhg cin nm- 
stances are related. Having, while a boy at school, com- 
mitted an offence, for which, as soon as it was known, 
flogging would be the inevitable punisliment, his agitation, 
tiora a strong sense of shame ora peculiar delicacy of 
constitution, was so violent, that his schoolfellow. Wake, 
an iiitiiiiate associate, and father of the Arclihisliop, re¬ 
marked It with concern. Possessing stronger nerves and 
sensibility less exquisite, he told him that the discipline of 
1 ® ”**■■*•’ and imisted on taking on himself 

the fault, for which after a mutual struggle of Irieiidshia 
and generosity, lie suffered a severe whipping. 

_ A fortuitous chain of events which ofen disperses school 
mtimates and college chums into opposite quarters of ilia 
globe, guided Nicholas thiough politics and law, to a seat 
in the Court of Common Pleas, and confiimed him a 
friend to tlie puweii that are. Wake, on the contrary, 
was a firm ro>alist and cavalier, whose zeal and activity 
rendering him highly obnoxious to his opponents, he was 
seized, tried for Ins life, and condemned at Salisbury, by. 
his old acquaintance, Nicholas, who after a aepaiation of 
six-and-twenty years, did nut recollect Mr. Wake till he 
came to pass the fatal sentence; when the name catching 
his eye, a sudden conviction strengthened by a few leading 
questions flashed on his mind, that the prisoner at the bar, 
whom he had just sentenced to an igoominous death, was 
no other than the fund friend of his juvenile hours, those 
hours which, whatever be the colours of our tsitf*, wtt 
always contemplate with a sacred, a serious, and inter, 
csting pleasure. I need not describe the slate of mind in 
which civil discord had not^holly obliterated graiilnda 
and sympathy : he beheld wiin the most poignant emotion 
the forlorn situation of that faithful firm associate of bis 
youtli, who bad undergone for him disgrace and stripes; 
he saw, on every side, the hell hounds of war, and the 
mastiffs of the law, waiting, with eager impatience, to 
drag the man he once loved to untimely death ; lie hurried 
from the bench precipitately, to conceal his feelings, and 
burst into tears. 

But friendship, like other virtnes, required the speedy 
and effectual proof of exertion, or it would have been 
counteracted by the din of arms or the malevolence of 
party fury. After mucb opposition from the lound-beads, .. 
whom Mr. Wake’s behaviour had exasperated, a resaite 
was granted, and Nicholas unwilling to risque a life he 
highly valued to the uncertainty of letters, and the dilatory 
tardiness of messengers, hutriim immediately to Londoa. 

He rushed to the Protector, and would not quit him, till 
sorely against Oliver’s will, he had obtained a pardon for 
his friend, against whom, horn personal enmity or inisre- 
presentation, Cromwell was peculiarly inveterate. 

The fortunate Royalist, from inattention, a magnani¬ 
mous or an affected contempt of death, was a stranger to 
the name and person of his judge, and knew not the pow¬ 
erful interposition in his favour. Nicholas, also, had re¬ 
served the precious, the important secret, in his own 
breast, till certain of success; lest, by vainly exciting 
hope, he should only add new pains to misfortune. _ Re¬ 
turning without delay to Salisbury, he Hew to the prison, 
gradually disclosed his name and office to Wake, and 
producing a pardon, the friends sunk into each other’s 
arms,—Nicholas overpowered by the bliss of eouferring 
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liti.- and cuiiiCurt on one, for whom he had early experi¬ 
enced the iiiobt disinteresling triundship,—Wake unex- 
pucteidly .luatched frqm deatii hy diicovering,perhaps, 
thu Krst fiiend ho ever loved, in a party whom he had 
alway, considered as usuipernut Uwlul authority, as the 
wolv'Cn and tigers ol hiu cuiintiy. 


IIIK UU'ieilMAN AMU Ills HOIISF, 

Curnerms Vuliciiiad, ii Uutchinaii, and an inhabitant of 
tlr: Cape of Ooud< lliijic, liad an iiilrupid pliilaulhrophy 
which iiiipulleil him to ii,.qiiu, and (a» i'y untortunately 
proved^ to lo-si his own lile in conMeiiueuce of Heroic 
cHoi'ls to save the lives ol others. This gciieious purpose 
ill a great dcgiee he eil'ucted in the year 1773, when a 
Iddtch sliip was diiven on shore In a storm near i'ahlu 
Hay, not tai lioiii the boutli Uiver fort. Keturning Iroiii 
a ride, thu state 111 the vessel, and the ei:us of the crew, 
Btrongly interested him in their heiialf. Though unahle 
to swim, he pi uvided himself with a rope, and being mount¬ 
ed on a poweitul horse remarkably muscular in its lonn, 
plunged with the noble animal into the sea, which rolled 
in waves sutficiently tremendous to daunt a man of cum- 
inoii fortitude. This worthy man, with his spirited horse, 
approached the ship’s side, nuar enough to cuahle the 
suilois to la^ hold ol the end of a coid, wliicli he threw out 
to them; liy this method, and their grasping the hoise's 
tibl, he was happy enough, alter icturuiug several tunes, 
to uunvey iourleen persuiis on shore. 

Uut in lliu warmth of Ins benevolence, he appears not 
to have sullicicnily attended to the prodigious and ex¬ 
hausting eifurts of his horse, who m comUating with the 
boisteious liiliows, uud his accumulated burthens, was al¬ 
most spent with fatigue, and ilcbilitated hy the quantity 
of sea-vtalcr, which m its present agitated state, could not 
be prevented from rushing in great quantities down Ins 
throat, ill swimming with a heavy load, the appeaiancu 
ut a horse is singular; Ins lorchciid and iiusttils are the 
only paits to be seen j in tins peiiloiis statu the least check 
in Ins mouth is generally considered as fatal ; and it was 
supposed that some of the half-drowned sailors, in the 
ardour ufsclf-picservatinn, pulled the bridle iiiadvertcutly, 
fur the noble creature, hir superior to the majority of 
bipeds who harass and torment his species, suddenly dis¬ 
appeared with his master, sunk and rose no more. 

^ Tins affecting circumstance induced the Dutch East 
India Company to erect a monument to Volteiiiad's ine- 
loury. 'They likewise oidered that such descendaiiLs or 
relations as he IcU, should he speedily provided for. 
Uefuic this intelligence reached the Cape, Ins neplietv, a 
corporal in the leri ice, bad solicited to succeed him m 
aliitleenipluynienl he held in the menagerie, hut being 
refused, retired in chagi ill to a distant settlement, wlieie 
he died, hefoie news of the Directors’ recommendations 
could reach him. W bile we lament Voltcmad's fate, and 
the ungrateful treatment Ins relation expciiencod from 
the people at the Cape, a riqunnsiancc arises lu our minds, 
which lends to render tins*misfurlutic still mure aggra¬ 
vating. In his buhl and successful attempt to reach the 
ship, if this heiicvolent man, instead of embairassing him- ' 
Belt with a hazardous buithen fatal to tlieiii all, had only 
brought the eud of a long rope with him on shore, it might 
have been lixed to a cable, which with proper help might ; 
have been diagged on shore, and the whole ship’s corn- j 
pany saved witliout involving their henetactor anil a noble | 
animal in desUuclion, i 


llelKlISM OF A MAin-SKnVANl'. 

Cathciine Vassent, the daughter of a French peasant, ! 
cxlphiled at the age of seventeen, and in the humble | 
capacity of a menial, a proof oi intrepid, persevering sym¬ 
pathy, winch ranks her with the noblest of her sex. | 

A coniiuon sewer’of cun .iderahle depth having been < 
opened at Nuyun for the purpose of repair, lour men | 
passing hy. late in the evening, unfortunately tell in, no 
precautions haviiig been taken to prevent so probable an 
accident. It was nlinust midnight before their situation 
was known, and besides the dilliculty of procuring assis- 
Unce at that unseasonable hour, every one present was 
intimidated fioni exposing himself to similar danger, by 
attempting to ris'-ue these unfortunate wretches, who 
appeared alreaily in a state of sutTocatiuii from tne mephi¬ 
tic vapour. ’ 

Fearless or ignorant of danger, and irresistibly impelled 
hy. the cries of thgir wives and cliildteu who surrounded 
thg spot, Catherine A'usscnt, aservantof tlldtown, insisted 
owbeing lowered without del.iy into the noxious opening, 
and fastening a chord with which she had furnished herself 
pievious to her descent, round two of their bodies assisted 


by those above, she restored them to lifi- and their families; 
hut, ill ilesceiiding a second time,, her breath began to fail, 
and after effectually i^curing a chord to the body of a third 
man, she had suSicient presence of mind enough, in a 
fainting condition, to fix the rope firmly to her own hair, 
which hung in long and luxuriant curls round a full hut 
well formed neck. Her neighbours, who felt no inclina¬ 
tion to imitate her heroism, had willingly contributed such 
assi-tance as they could afford compatible with s ifety, and 
in pulling up as they thought the third man's body, wefS 
equally concerned and surprised to see the almost lifeless* 
body of Catlieriue suspemled by her hair, and swinging on 
the same cord. Fresh air with eau-de-uie soon restored 
this excellent girl; and I know not whether most to ad¬ 
mire her generous fortitude in a third lime exploring the 
pestilential cavern, which had almost proved fatal to her, 
or to execrate the dastanlly meanness and selfish cowar¬ 
dice of the bye-standers, for not sharing the glorious dan- 
g'-r. In consequence of the delay produced by her indispo¬ 
sition, the fourtli man was drawn up a lifeless and irreco,— 
verable corpse. •* 

Such conduct did not pass unnoticed ; a proccs.sion of 
the corporation, and a solemn Te Deum were celebrated 
on the occasion ; Catherine received the public thanks of 
the Duke of Urleans, the Uisliop of Noyon, the town 
magistrates, and an eiiihlematic medal, with con-iderahle 
pecuniary eontrihulioiis, and a civic crown : to tln-se were 
iiiMed the congratulations of her own lic.irt, that iimstima- 
lilu reward of a hcnevoleiil nii'-'l.—/.eig/i Hunt's London 
Journal, • 


DIANCA CAPELLO. 

The work upon which this abstract is fonnrled, is the 
Life hy Siebcnkees, translated by Ijuilgei. A work had 
appeared by Muller, written in a style ol tiorul Mmi.uicc,— 
an unmeasureil land—to which Air. 1. obviou-lv uuito 
in opposition. Tims he has lalleii inio ilie oppnsitn 
extreme, and would make Bianca llic .sca|)e-itii>ii for 
all the censures due to the intrigues and lotlie- with winch 
she was any way connected. It will be seen iImi we 
have taken a very different view of the subject , wliieh 
we leave to the facts to justify. 

, The precise liglit in which wo should view the rciiu- 
tation of Bianca Capello is, at the pic.sent liinc, rather 
dilKcult to deteimine. While, on the other side, she 
IS assailed with the bitterest reproaches hy her oppo¬ 
nents, her friends obscure their own defence of her hy 
adulatory exaggeration. Much, however, that is urged 
against her, is referable rather to the pcrveited morals 
of the time, than to any personal deficiency of rectitude. 
She vvas one against many ; and yet even her greatest 
encmiixs cannot charge her with deeds so had as many 
a well-fanied princess has committed ; on the other 
hand, her artfulness, with one exception alone, is always 
of a very equivocal nature and very like a charming 
kindliness and candour. If she made use of art, at 
least she had taste, wisdoin^and confidence enough in 
goodness, to base her cunning upon kindness and endear¬ 
ment. It i.s an easy but a very dangerous and uncertain 
plan, to test human action by motives, rather than conse¬ 
quences ; particularly when the heart timt f5it those mo¬ 
tives, and the face that betrayed them, has long ceased to 
be, and we have no eye-witness to interpret that counte¬ 
nance hilt such as could neither see, nor speak disinterest¬ 
edly. Her most credible delamer, her biother-in-law. 
Cardinal do' Medici, is at least stained with prejudice, 
inconsistency, and ingratitude. 

Bianca Capello descended from the Venetian bouse of 
the Capelli, and spent her early days in strict confinement 
to her father’s palai , a.4 was then cti-tomary with tne 
ladies of Venice. The nobles of Italv in those days, 
sometimes augmented their substance by thrifty commerce. 
The Salviati, a celebrated Florentine family, so tradinc, 
held a counting-house in Venice, in the neiglihourliood of 
the Capelli palace. In this counting-huiisu was one 
Buonaventuri, a man addicted to intrigue r the beauty of 
the young Bianca caught his eye, and he puisued her. 
At church li'e spoke to her, representing himself as a part¬ 
ner in the house he served, and obtain^ her affection. It 
is rather to be imagined that that affuction, as astonish¬ 
ment is said to be, was the effect of novelty upon igno¬ 
rance ; for Buonaventuri was a heartless man, not cal¬ 
culated to'inspire .a genuine attachment. May not this, 
by the way, have paved a road for Francesco's advances 
afterwanE ? Their meetings continued till Bianca found 
herself unable to concwil them muck iooger. Taking 
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•omo of Ler jewels with her, she absconded from Venice, 
with Uuonaventuri, to whom she was married. Of course 
he had already been obliged to apprise her of the decep¬ 
tion he had originally practiced upon her. I hey sought 
refuge in Florence. 

For some time llianca lived as secietly as she could, 
dreading the displeasure of her famijy, and the Venetian 
government. Francesco de’Mcdici was then Regent; 
hi father, the Grand Duke, having witlnlrawn himself, in 
his old age, from all participation in public aftairs. By 
some means, for it is by no means certain how, he obtain¬ 
ed a sight of Bianca; her beauty quite ensnared him ; and 
her art, (and most probahlv that consisted in her real 
kindness and engagingduposition,) made a constant lover 
of one naturally wea r, impetuous, and fickle. It Iim been 
asserted that he saw her one day as h.> was passing the 
house in which she hved. some casual disturbance in tlie 
streets having dra.vn her to the window. The story is, 
however, very apocryphal. It appeais that Bianca for 
some tims resisted Francesco’s advances. Her husband, 
as we have before said, was a heartless feljow, and hail 
cruelly deceived her at the fii»t. It is little likely that she 
could really fed much hsiing affection for him; he was 
coaise and cowardly. Francesco, on the contrary, has 
given many tedimoires of having a sincere and most 
duiahic attachment to Bianca; partly attrihntahle, no 
douhl, to liei own atlracticen' ss. This love lie made known 
toiler. It is to he remembered that Bianca was young, 
undorciiJed from the tiireateaed ^vengeance of her family 
and the Venetian Slate, poor, and restraint. ’J'he con- 
nexion offered her with Francesco, would be a defence 
against her dangers, if held out to her acceptance, pnwei, 
eiijoyiiiciit. an I freedom ; the man.iers of the time, in liei 
countiy especially, piesented little in the way ot obstacle 
to such a connexion ; and accordinglv Bianca Capcllo be¬ 
came the mistress of Friincisco de jMerlici. 

At first the affair was kept a seciet, for about this time 
one of those curses of royal life, a pnliticiil marriage, was 
III lieaty, between Francesco and .Ioanna, the sister of 
tlie Empress Maximilia.i. The icvivmg power of the .Me¬ 
dici ha I excited tiie jeal')ii-y of the iieiglibouiitig princes, 
and a marriage ot the kind was necessary to preseive the 
importance of the family. When however the jiiiiico was 
married, and caution was no longer ne ’c.'aiv, the con¬ 
cealment was IcsS carefiiHv preserved, and ultiiiritely 
Bianca was inliodiiccd at court. Although the dnlchcss 
never appears to have beeo quite reconciled to her con- 
iort's intidelity, she share 1 with otheis ni yielding to the 
effects of Bianca's fascination, tliuugli both initahle and 
violent by n.iluie. At last Ii iivever hei passion was too 
much even lor Bianca’s art ami mectin; her one day on 
the Luiigaim, she was about to desire her aticnd mis to 
throw her into the river. A gentleman represented to her 
that this murdeioils impulse was suggesled by the devil, 
and sbe, being very snpeistitious, was struck with re¬ 
pentance. 

Uuonaventuri, made indolent by the honors accorded him 
by the prince, was so indiseieet as to boast of the favors of 
a lady of high family, two of tvhose paramours had already 
paid the price of their lives for a similar mistake. He w.is 
assassinated by lier relations; and tbe lady herself was 
the same night slain in her bed. To the last, though little 
regarded by him, nay, treated always with ingratitude, and 
roughness, Bianca always shewed a lively considoratiun 
for her hushatid’s welfare; and had he listened to her rc- 
presentalioas, he might have avoided his f.ite. Repealed 
insolence and insult, not a single tran-Sgressioii, had drawn 
upon him the revenge of the insulted partie-. 

Francesco greatly desired a son. Ha had said that ho 
would, rather than none, welcome even an illegitimate 
son. Bianca had only home a daughter to her husband 
(wIioaflerwarJ.sinarriedaTii.'can nobleman.) 1 lieGraiid- 
butchess had untv had d.xughtei-s. Bianca artfully feigned 
heisclf indisposed, and finally produced a child as her 
own; which, howmver, was the child of a poor woman, 
procured by Bianca’s agents. Many suspected the fraud. 
Francesco was delighted; and even when some years 
afterwards Bianca confessed the deception, he still poisist- 
cd in looking up m tlic child as his own. Bianca’s object 
in this deception is not very clear; nor is it at all defensi¬ 
ble. If she desired to provide a male heir to Francesco, 
why confess the fiand, as long as her husband continued 
to believe her ! Most probably, her object was merely to 
please him, without pioposiug any definite end to be gam¬ 
ed ; she felt herself sure of his regard, the wish not to risk 
losing it by detection, with which she was conUnually 


threatened, enforced by regret at having ever deceived 
* him, made her rather forestall her enemies, and tell him 
with herhwQ lips the wont he could hear; making the 
fnend, accuser, and culprit all in one, and drowning the 
deceit iu greater ingenuousness. If she were artful, tliis 
was alvvaya the drift of her art. If she struggled, and con¬ 
quered it, it was always with kindness, and womadly untie- 
ness. She has been accused of some tyrannical and bloody 
deeds in conducting the rraud,.-mf making away with her 
own agonts,~but there is not a credible word in the evi¬ 
dence ol th it kind, and such proceedings were quite incon¬ 
sistent with the genius of her alleged artfulness. Don 
Antonio, the child, was legitimated many years aller- 
wards, by Francesco. “lis legitimation wa# revoked by 
Ferdinand on his accession to the throne, but presently 
restored; and Ferdinando ultimately procured him tha 
grand prior-ship of the order of Afalta. 

In the year 1578 the (Tiand-llnlchess died. She had 
not long heeii dead, when F'rancesco determined to fulfil a 
vow he bad made during his life-time, to wed Bianca. Ills 
decision wd.< much opjiosed by his confessor, and many of 
his friends; but he more regarded Bianca’s smiles and 
tears, than the etiquette of courts of priesthood. Hu deter¬ 
mination was strengthened by the teuderand soliqitiidiiioiis 
cine with nhichshe nuised him through a fit of illness. 
On the morning of the fifih of .tune, 1.579, Bianca entered* 
his .aji.sitmerit, to ask. if he wMied to oat; “ No," said he, 

“ I feel no appetite." " Well," replied Biaiicii, ‘•accept 
at least this egg from me as a present; cat it, it will cer¬ 
tainly do von good.” Fiaiiceseo ate the egg, and sai I to 
her: " I feel a great deal better and thank you for your 
present. I have been a debtor to you this long while., and 
that debt I now, in return for your kindness, dis.'lhirge. 
Here, take niy hand; yon are nivwife.’’ They were on 
the, same day .secretly married. The marriage was kept 
very private during tlie mourning for the late Grand- 
lliitcness. Nohodv 'vas snrpiiseil at Bianca's having 
apartments assigned her in the palace, because a report 
prevailed, that she had been appointed governess of the 
young princesses. 

At the expiration of the proper lime it was piihliclv an- 
noiiiieed. Cardinal Ferdinainlo seems to have received 
iiitelligouce of tlii, marriage some tune before't was pub¬ 
licly known. He had, indeed, long suspected (Ins step, 
from his briitlier’s nversiou to a match with another piin- 
cess, and his reeoiicilialion svitli Bianca. But he had not 
been appined of their actually having contracted a niatri- 
innnial eonnection till towards the middle of the year 
157!). The illness of his brother at that time called him to 
Florence, when he perceived that Biai.ca niver le,ft the 
Grand-Duke, whom she nlteuded with tlie most assiduous 
perseverance. The Cardinal having asked him the c.ause 
ot tills particular altachrneiit, the Grand-Duke confessed 
that they were secretly married. Fordnrindo conce.ileil his 
resentment, and returned to Roiie, as soon as the recovery 
of hi.s brother would permit Ins ilepartitrc, without ever 
disclosing to any one ins opinion on the siihject. 

Francesco and Feidinando li.id nevei agreed; on the 
contrary, their qiiaircls were frequent and bitter. Fran¬ 
cesco was an inconsiderate impulsive person; Ferdinando 
proud and iiiiscible ; not unkind, but hani, and little 
softened by scntinienl.s of affection. It was undoubtedly 
to Bianca's interest to keep Iriends with Ferdinando; 
but it must bare required niore tlian common temper to 
do so, even following her interest, with so headstrong and 
ungrateful a person as the Cardinal. As soon as Bianca 
was in power, she sought his friendship. The Caidinal^ 
on his part, did nut hold back ; anil many wi re tlie bene¬ 
fits that he derived from her kindness. , ller intercession 
often procured him money from his brother, wherewith 
to make a figure. Her gentleness and quick kindness 
made them many times reconciled; nay, almost her last 
act was reuniting the dissevered brothers. And yet the 
Cardinal denied her virtues, persecuted her very cerpse, 
and blazoned her failings, after her death. Pride i, said 
to he the meanest of passions. The Cardinal's pride made 
linn ungrateful, cowardly, and mean. He accepted 
favours trom the hand he abused, he strove to injure when 
his interest was not at stake, and forgot every benefit re¬ 
ceived, when hostility was his readiest way to aggrandize¬ 
ment. 

After her marriage, Bianca was created a ‘‘ Daughter 
of the Republic,’’ by tbe 'Venetian senate, a title which 
put her upon an equality with the princesses of Italy, 
and crowned as sueh with a ducal crown i ud shortly 
after crowned Oraud-Dutchess of XuKany. Hermamage 
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was immcdi'tiuly fullowcd bjr a fresh reconciliation be- 
tM^en the (iraod Di^ and his brother, brought about 
entirely hy her address. Still Fudinando Kared lest 
Bianca should now present Francc-ico with a legitimate 
heir; for the surviving son of Joanna, a very weakly boy, 
was the only barrier between hiinaiid the throne, in case 
of Francei'o’s decease. A ve.ry delicate and important 
disputed treaty witli the court of Mantua, concerning a 
marriage betwceif Vincenzio, the Duke of Mantua’s son, 
and the princess Klconorn of Tuscany, yas among the 
tilings to which her .nldicss g.ive a h.ippv conclusiun. 
It was ever her poliev to conciliate every one, and gam 
her ends hy pcrsii.ision and gentleness. II this were art, 
a little iiiore*-sneh w mid hardly^'make politicians less 
humane, or cverv Invly less happy. 

Her lu.nlied life was past in this wav, varied only hy 
hopes and donlits of having a son, which her husb iiid 
ar.leiitly desired. Her eleverncss m resolving political 
discords, and uniting angry powers, obtained for tier the 
admiration of Hope Sixtus V., who was about to pay the 
conit of Tuscany a vi.il, out of coinphiiient to hei, when 
his intentions were frustrated by the death of Fiuncesco 
(on the l.itli Augiitt, 151)7,) of an interiiiillent fever, fol¬ 
lowed in ;■ tow hours by her own, of tlie like disoider. 
Francesco was aged forty, Dianra forty-five. 

“ Many stories were circulated concerning the manner of 
her dealh ; some saying that she had attempted to poison 
the caidinal in a tart; that the cardinal suspecting, she 
was ohliged to eat of it hciself, in order to save her fame, 
and th-it liei husband ate witn her. Others said ihe 
cardinal himself had poisoned Ihe tail, and as soon as the 
poison had t.iken effict, had locked his brother and kisIoi 
into a'bnd-ioom, snflferi ig no one to enter to as-isl them. 
'J'hese reports are however all groundless, andonllieir 
f.ice alisurd, an.I inconsistent with the characters of the 
parties concerned. 

Thus died Uianca Capello, originally a private gentle¬ 
woman, then the wile of .i man of obscure origin, then the 
mistress of the regent prince, and evcntiiallv his wife, and 
dutcliess, and one of the most influential perionjgcs 
among the petty states of Italy. What were the means 
she po,scs.sed to attain this eminence? Not family iin- 
port.ince.—Not wealth.—Not fame, and high estimation. 
— Was it beauty in the first instance? -ti ranted ; hiii 
beautv is transient, and produces no lasting inipre.sion of 
any kind. It was then her good sense, her rcaily percep¬ 
tion of ditliciilties. and the means to overcome them, sup¬ 
ported by an unfailing patience and a happiness of temper, 
that outlasted ever V opposing passion in the struggle for 
po.ver. She conciliated the hostile, subdued the haughty, 
fix 'd the fickle, cheered the discontented, and reconciled 
the quarrels of all ai mind hy means of this iiicxliaustihle 
store of kinillinesj, vviucli was perpetually ealled upon, 
and always given out with liberal ,iiid urgent bounty. 

QUEEN .MAROAUEr OF NAVARRE’S EN¬ 
TRANCE INFO FORF D’DSSON. 

The following sprightly bit of narrative is from anew 
historical novel pist piiblLhed, e.utitled •’ llenne Qim/rc, 
or llif Diiyi of the League.” iMargaret, who mine upon 
her own in-eount than 'as the wife of the Hugii.'not King 
of N.ivarre, is m a stite of oppo-itioii to the court of her 
brother Ueniy the Third, tricks the Governor of Usson 
out of his post hy ihe help of the vanity of Ills Sene dial, 
which is here excellently portrayed. The whole novel 
(we say it m a spirit of real respect, and out ol noiii- 
Wdiousness) is a remarkable proof of the progress of know¬ 
ledge among those whose eduratioii has not been very 
scholarly. Evideitces to the hitter effect lurk here and 
there, forming a singular contrast with the author's ge¬ 
neral command of words, even of the most scholarly na¬ 
ture. The f.iult of the book is that it istoomncirspim 
out, and deals in details not commensurate with the im- 
I>ottance of what is going forwaid. The paisiog introduc¬ 
tion of Braintome is very pleasant. 

Navarre was known to be in Auvergne, and thither the 
happy travellers proceeded in search of him, ariivmg be¬ 
fore D’Usson ill the manner we have just related. A 
brilliant idea entered the mind of Margaret, when she 
beheld the lofty rocks on which the fortress was built, it.s 
impregnability and romantic sue ; bat, without commimi- 
c.ating her sminen re-olve, she simply leqnestcii the 
Baron to ask De Coenvres, the lioapitality of the castle 
for a daughter of France. 

Flushed with her scheme, she drew aside the curtain on 
approaching the gate-tower, and at the expected presence 


oftlie,pld governor; but In hie place stood the smirking 
and bowing Pomini, who wa.s dazzled ufith the beauty of 
the fair'voyagers, and quite forgot the graceful Gabrielle. 
Margaret smiled inwardly at his oifieiousiiess, but she saw 
at a glance that he was her own, and might be moulded to 
her put pose. This was sufficient to induce her to return 
tiis civilities with condeM'eiisiun, and make him the proud¬ 
est uf men. He already fancied liiniselt Monsieur L'lsle 
dll Marais,* and even went so far as to presume on 
pos.sibie acquisition of a haioii’s coronet and ni,ii]tling. 

The coitego pa-sed into the interior court, where tlib 
Queen and Fmiilie alighted and weie conducted by tlie 
eniaptiiit'd Scucsclial into the ball. Great wa-, the in- 
dign.itioii of the loyal governor, when one of tlie pages ran 
to inform Inm tliat liis visitor was the Queen of Navarre ; 
hut as It was loo late to proceed to the court ydid, where 
he could tinly dispute with his servant the hunonrnttbe 
reception, he wUely resolved to take up a position with liis 
daughter in the saloon of state, and in order to increase 
the group, the page wil^ desired to bring his fellow imme¬ 
diately, that they twain might be in readiness to do 
honour to loyally, anil icflecta propei dignity on the rank 
ul the goveruoi. 

But lor tins c(i(,}> d'etat there was more than abuud.mt 
time ; lor Poniini indulged in his usual artifice witli visi¬ 
tor-,. of conducting ilicm through the entire suite ol moms 
of the eastic, ere he irilrodiiced them to the Alarquis ; 
coiiiiiicoting the white on the antic^uc bcaiuy ol the iiir- 
nitiiie, the lolly proportion oi t-. ciiambcrs, and the histu- 
iiCiil import.iiii'o ot the inyal clialeii'i. 

“ Sl.iy ' slay! Moiisieuirs.iid the l.i ,’iied Qiicnof 
N.iv.iric ; " li.iv noi the Marquis a fair d.iiigi icr -,i pearl 
ol piTCc ? Let Us not dcl-ay in doing her honour.’’ 

” llci Ivauty can only he eclipsed by the bright lumi¬ 
naries before wlioni 1 now .standicplicil the assiduous 
and crafty Bcncsi hal : “ and your M-ijcsfy shall sec her 
soon.” 

But Mniisienr Poniini had somclliing yet in store foi his 
new friends, ere their eyes weic ble-v-l with the presence 
of the Lady (jahriclle. To the smini^a ot the Queen and 
her suite, he opened a small door behind the tapc-,try of 
tliel.i.st chamber, and dinappearod triini view ui bis visi¬ 
tors, but .soon returned willi a bundle of torches, wliich 
wer,' speedily liglited. 

" What! loiches in day-time!” cried Maigaret in 
.surprise. 

” Vonr M'ajc.sty must coii-ider that it is the fault of th* 
architect, not mine.” replied the obsequious iSeneschal. 

Any one but Uc Nevailles would have dissuaded the 
Queen from pioreedmg further, hut Ins cuiiusity and love 
of eccentricity were deeply interested in ihc dinouenieut 
of this strange proceeding, 'and he re-olved to let the 
Seneschal goto the full lengtli of his line. 

Tlie tapestry was put aside, and one by one following 
each other, the visitants passed through the narrow dooi - 
way, and entcied on a stone galleiy or coiiidur. The 
light of the torches displayed the rudeness ot tiic ina-oiii y, 
and the awful prison-like gloom of the gallery, 'i he luyal 
palty began todouhtthc sinceiity of their guide. 

"is De Coeuvre.s a heimit?” exclaimed iMargaret; 
" does he live in a cell ?” « 

Poiiiini made no reply, for lio was preparing fur his 
la.st effort. 

Suddenly he stopped, and waved aloft Ins torch, com¬ 
manding the attendants to do the same. At his mvilatiou 
the paity appioaclicd the spot whereon he stood, hut were 
awe-struck witli the .seeming horror ol their position. 
They were no longer eiiclosod betwetn the walls of tiie 
fiallery, but found themselves standiilg on a balcony pro¬ 
jecting into the murky space. Above and lieneath was 
utter d,aiknes3;—tliu paitial dim atnioslphere of light which 
surrounded tiiein, was just sufficient to make the awful 
gloom visible. 

De Nevailles caught hold of the Senesehal. "Why 
this mystery ?” said he, not knowing whether it were piu- 
ilent to express alarm. 

" Look!” exclaimed the Seneschal, beckoning tlie 
parly to approach the iiun railing wliicli skilled the balco¬ 
ny. Impelled by mingled curiusily and dread, Margaret 
and her friends ventured to obey Pomini’s bidding. 

" Now watch the descending light!” exclaimed the 
mysterious functionary and at these woriis, he and bu 
domesnee threw their torches into the abyss. 

The glaring wliirling meteors as they fell, illuminated 
the cavernous side of the descent, and impressed the awe- 

* A title whiofa lie wiihed to obtain in order to elevate Us 
stuck.- Eu. 
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•truck KBtert with of the dreadful gulf ovej which 

thev siuoJ- After muny a mazy gyration, the ligiits reach¬ 
ed the bottom, and barued flickenngly in tlie abyss. 

The croup surveyed them fioiii above with awe. 

“ ;»umctliing '.limes clo.se to the red light of the furthest 
torch !" cried Ue Nevailles, who w.ia the first to break 

“ Very likely," said Poiniui, in a careless tone, " the 
skulls are. scattered about in profusion.” 

* A cry of hoiror arose from the fair living dames at this 
■atmoun''emcnt; nor was their dread diminished by di»co- 
veiing that they were now in total daikiiess. 

liy St. Hubert!'’csclaimcd the baton, " it would 
only he doingjustice to throw you to the spirits beneath !_ 
'I’ell usf lyhat raeain this, in you shall me voiir mischiul. 

U'herc tlio-e toichcs hum ate ihe ihiiigfoiii of 
D'Usson,” replied Tomiui; " there, his Maji 'ty, Louis, 
tiiB elcventii of that n-nue, of happy memory, kept the 
stale piisoiiers, whose tie.uon was mamfi st. \ oui Ma¬ 
jesty '.s ancestor,” continued the Sene.i hal, -|icakiiig to the 
yiieen of Navarre, “ w.w a wise prince—no one could 

escape fioin thesedeptlcs.”. 

•' Let IIS away Iroin the horrid sight, ciied the Queci-, 
who had retained the liaiul ol Emilie out o[ h'nr._ 

" 'ihc.e is no d.iiigei from this conceited fool, whisper¬ 
ed Do Nevailles, who was closc to Mademoiselle, 

As the road was straight, no great difficulty wasfoiiiid 
by the visitors in giopnig ilieir w.iy out ot the gallery into 
the genial light ol d.iy, .md the warm tapestried chaiiiher. 
Hut fheii angel novv vented itself against the Seneschal; he 
was snrrouuded by a circle ol iiniMi-itors, who thieateued 
him with lively pimishnient they could think ot. 

'•Ill had been aiuious only to revenge au insult to my 
sovereign,” said De Nevailles, “ your boily would have 
been Himg .liter the torches, ’ 

JJut why “how ns iheso curiosities when the Marquis 
is WJiLiiig exclaimed Maigaret, who could not repiess 
asinileat the singnlai occuiience. , ri 

Poniini. who w.is taken off his guard by the chperlul 
speech ol the Que,en, lepheil with naiveit, “ that siuee the 
visitofthe ;\bb6 Boiiideiile de Uiaiilomc to 1) L'ssen, he 
had taken Ins advice, which wa-. to dcsplay the dicary 
depths of the prison caverns to visitois, ere he iiitroiliiced 
them into the presence of the Lady (jabiielle, that liei 
liglusoiiie beauty might strike liei beholders with all llie 
foi ce of inlehse contrast.” 

A peal ol laughtei billowed tins exidanatioii, whicli 
was uttered in a lone which at once displayed tlie vainly 

and weakness of rhe licneschal, at the same time lliai U 
bespoke the hiiiceiily of the impulse. „ 

“ All! the Abbt j)c IJianioinc ii .i man I levcience, 
said De Nevailles; "Ins wit kave-a rough mark on 
eveiy softer mind it coims in collision wilh. 


A SERIOUS JOKE SERlOlt-I.V llEl'URNED. 

fFnnTi t'lH " Familiar U-ttcr.sol James Unwell. Kjui-" tin' br.t 

p ii.iilai writer of tliat kiint in Die lani;u.ue. lie wa- me 

S.1M.1 aclergymauiii l!.«rmarmanslme. was beru a .out 

and 111 omployiiu*»l iiiidcr i i* auu u.| 

When the D*ike of Alva vvas iii l!ru-sels, ahnullhc 
beainumg of tlie tiiniuits in tlic Nethcilainl-, he had sale 
down hetoie lin'...t in Flaiidem, .ind tlieio waS a pioyost 
uiarshal m hi> army who was a l.ivoiintc of his, and this 

nrovost liad pot some to death by secret coninnssiim lioni 
the Duke, fhero was one Caplaiii Dolea m the army, 
who vvas an mtiniale friend of the provost's; a.id one 
ovcnhig late he went to the captain s teiii, and bioiiglit 
with him a coutessor and an execiiucnei, as it was Ins 
custom. He told the eapUm he was come to execute 
Ills excellency’s commission and inatual law upon him. 
The captain started up suddenly, liisliair stanilingiipnghl, 
and being struck wilh ama/.emetit, asked him, VV hcicin 
have 1 Wended the duke !” I'lm provost answcied, 
“ Sir 1 am not to expostulate the business with you, but 
to execute my cotomission ; theieloie I pray prepare yoiii- 
self, for there arc your ghostly father and executioner. 
So he fell oil Ins knees belore the priest and baviny done, 

and the hangman going to put the halter about his neck 
the provostthrewitaway. and breaking into a 
told biiu, “ there was no such thing, and that he had done 
this to try his courage, how be would bear the terror ol 
death.” The captain, looking ghastly at linn, saiU, 
•• then. air. get you out of my lent, for you have done me 
a veiy lU office." 1 he next morning the said captain 
Uolea, though a young man about thirty, bad bis hair all 


turned uay, to tlie admiration of all the world, and the 
Dukeof Alva himself, who questioned him about it;*but 
he wouftl ciiiifess nothing. ’I'lie nevt year the duke was 
recalled, and in liis journey to the court of Spain, he was 
to pass iiy Saragossa; and this captain Bolea and the 
provo't went .ilong witli him, as his dome.stics. The 
duke being to repose some days at Saragossi, the young 
old captain Bolea told him, " that th|re w.is a thing in 
that town wortliy to lie seen by liii excellency, wliicli 
was a casu de loco, a bedlam-house, such a om: as there 
was not the like in Cliristendom." " Well,” said the 
Duke, " go and tell tilt warden I will be there to-morrow 
in the altcrnonn.” flm c.iplaiii having oblajned this, went 
to the warden, and tom him tlie duke's intention, and tliat 
the chief occasion that moved liim to it was, that lie liad 
an unruly provost uliout him, who was siiliject ofteii- 
limes to tits of frenzy ; and because be wished him well 
he had tried divers means to cure him, hut all would not 
do, tie ' fore lio would try whel her kccjiing him close iii 
Bedlam tor some day-s would do him ,iiiy good. 'Ihe next 
dav the ihikc came with a ruffling tniiii of caplaiiis after 
linn, .iinongst whom wai the s.iiil piovnst veiy sliming and 
fine, heing cnUircd into the house ahoiit t'le duke’s 
peis'iii, captain Bolea told the warden, itoinSing at the 
provost, ” that’s the mailthe w.nden took Inin aside 
into a dark lobby wheic lie had placed some of Ins men, 
who iriullled Inin in his cloak, sciroil ii|ion Insswnrd, and 
hiiiiicd him intoa dongeoii. I lie provost tool lain there 
two nights and a day; ami al'lomarils it happened that 
a gculleman. coniin\ out of ciniosity m sec the hooso, 
peeped into a small grate when- Ihe provost w.i.. Tlio 
provost coniurcd him a, lie was a (.Tiiisliaii, to ^jo and 
tell the Dnkeol Mva his provosi was fin rc confined, nor 
could ho imagine why. '['lie gentleman did Insenand; 
and the dnki' being .isloiiished, sent lor tlio w.irdcn wilh 
his piisoncr; the w.nden brought the provost iiiciicipo, 
full of straw ■ iiid le.illicis, iiiadman-like beloie the duke ; 
who at the sight ol him hurst into laiighlei, ii-ked the 
waidon why heh.nl m.ide him iiiisoner! “ .Sir,” said 
the warden, “ it wis by viiliic of vour cvcullciicy’s com- 
nns-iini. Iiruiiglil me hv caiilaiii Bolea, who stepped foilh 
and told the rliikc," Sir, yon have asked ineolt how these 
hail-ot iiiinc gii'W sofludiloiily gray ; I have not revealed 
II to any .soul Inoniiniig; but now I'll tell your excellpii- 
cv.’’ and so icl'itod the pa-age in I'landeis; and 'added, 
" I have bceoivei .nKe healing iiiv liianis to know howto 
gel an cqe.il revenge of him, loi iiiiikiiig me old belore my 
time.” 1 he duke wa- so well plea>eil with the slniy, and 
the witlnies, of Ihe lever.gc, that he maile them both 
Incnds ; and the gciilleiii in who told mo this passage, siinJ 
that tlie said c iptain Bolea is now alive, and could not I e 
less than uinetj yeius ui age. 


LINES, • 

si.i 10 MUSIC iiv iiixBV n. aisiioi.. 

Let not a bell be toll d, oi tear he shed 
When 1 am deail. 

Let no inght-doi; with dieary howl. 

Or elia-lly sli.ick of boding owl, 
iUako hai'h a i li.mge su calm, so hallowed. 

Lay lint iny bed 

With yews, and ncvci-hhioming cypresses, 

But iiiidur trees 

Of simple flower, and odoioiis breath— 

The lime and dog-rose -a-id beneath 
Lot priniiose cops give up then honey'd Ices ' 

To suckling hers; 

Who all the shining day, while l,ibatiiing 
Shall diliik and sing 
A requiem o’erniy peacidiil giave:— 

Fur 1 would cheerful qiiict liavc,— 

Or UQ noise ruder than the iiinn-r's wing 
Or hiook giiiginig. 

In harmony I’ve liv'd—so lot me die. 

That while ’inid gentler sounds this shell doth lie, 
The spirit aloft may float in spl^jral harmony.^ 

ClDiaUS Cowots ClARXE. 


CowFassnoN of AIks of Gimi's. — I he g'eat Colbert 

paid a pretty compinnent to Boilcaii ami Kiciue. i his 
minister, at his villa, was eiijoynig tile conversation 
of our two poets, when the arrival ot a prelate ^ was au- 
iiouuoed ; luriiuigquickly to the svrvaul, he said, " Lot 
him be shown eveiy thing except myself, —DJarueti* 
Curtositieto/ Literature. 
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TJIE “ HANS SACHS'* OF DOVER. 

♦ * '■ ■“ 

[The following letter end renei, eome of which Ve hare 
extracted from muchloojtcr poems, all exhibiting a leal power 
ftraggliug with conreniional forms of language, will apeak 
for tbcmselrcs. All wo aliall aay to the author is, let him 
■tick to his (Bade and his reraca too, for thus lie will reconcile 
duty and pleasure, and help tliu world to learn how noble 
and manly a thing ia every useful employment, and capable 
of being Bssociatra with elegant recreation. We must own 
that we cannot patrunize the keeping of bie||s in caffes, any 
more than we would the keepix^ of a man in ono, if birds 
were lords of thu creation, and found of catching Brahanis 
and Catalanis; but wo publish the verses connected with it, 

f srtly because pf their freshness, and partly to show how the 
indest and roost rcttecting natures may be led to give into a 
euatom without thinking of it—nay, even while pitying its 
vletima. But our author will tell us, perhaps, that he did not 
imprison tbo bird ; ho only found it im|irisaned, and retained 
it so. There is a perplexity in that point, wo acknowledge ; 
bnt the custom should be discountenanced, especially by the 
considerate. Iiuprisonment is a molancboly state for any crea¬ 
ture ; bnt, of all creatures, a winged one is surely the most 
nnbt for it. Buppose Mr. D. wntus some venos on tluit view 
of the subject I j 

Dover, Avgust 31,1834. 

Sir,—Tl/e account you have given in one of ymir late 
Kumbors, from ‘ Carlyle’s German Literature,’ of a 
*‘Guild of Poets I” in Niirinberg, and the circumstance 
of one of my own calling, the re^ubted Hans Sachs, 
being the prime head of the fratern^, led me to think of 
my own attempts in the same way ; and as I have no de¬ 
sire to be ** K-ft standing on my own basis m, a singular 
product,” as was the honest German, 1 have, through the 
opportunity of a friend going to London, n-solved to try if 
1 could base myself—through a shoetiiaker—on the fa¬ 
vour of the ' London .lournal,’ and find some “ seat- 
room ” for the few pieces I have herewith forwarded for 
the purpose. lUlieve me. Sir, the haidihood of this at¬ 
tempt I know well; i know (ami yet, alas ! too poorly 
know) who is to scrutinize my pretensions; and have 
SDiiio conception of the manner in which an Editor is 
haunteil by “ Poets!” and must be haunted, notwithstand¬ 
ing a thousand letters of Goethe's were to be reprinted, 
to keep the ” order " in some sort of abeyance. All this 
I know well, and as proof to you that J, like the rest, am 
not to be easily deterred, I do as 1 do, and await with fear 
and trembling the awful result of your answers to Corres¬ 
pondents, which, though couched with such art and deli¬ 
cacy ! are yet, 1 surmise, in all cases, not without their 
bitter., 

1 am Sir, your admirer, 

and as such your grateful 
and most obedient servant, 

J. D. 

P. S. I hope under,the circumstances in which 1 write, 
you will excuse all that may be excusable, and set my 
errors down, not so much to an inability of knowing better 
as to a want of an opportunity of ever being put in the 
way of knowing. Like the spider, I have been compelled 
to spin from my own in-gatherings, never having the aid 
of another as to the taste or solidity of ni^ manufacture. 

1 have weaved my own woof like the which in Gray, aud 
must be content with its quality, indifi'eient or absolutely 
bad, as it may be; there is no choice —for myself there is 
not, but with you the matter is otherwise. 

A bird's knowledge. 

,,, Could’st thou but tell to me, my pretty bird. 

The now sole cheercr of my passing homo, 

'Wliat in the far-oiF fields to thee occurr’d, 

Wheu there,Ihe live-long day, thou us’d to roam, 
Twould make, 1 tliink, sweet verse! 

• ••••• 

Tell what thou’st witness’d in thy freedom’s day. 

And happy will thy bondage lighter seem; 

As olt the soul, when pleasant fancies play. 

Creates again fresh being in its dream : 

Come tell the charming tale I 
How thou did'st loolBupon the opening morn. 

As startiug from thy rest within some tree. 

And saw the sun glint o'er its blushing bourne. 

And forcing into life, all gallantly. 

Making the dark clouds fall! 

• • • • • 

TO MT ROBIN ON HIS SINOINO BV CANDLELIGHT. 

• • a • • 

Whence comes, sweet tiung, this wond’rous confi¬ 
dence, 


Soli singing in a light ^ou ne'ei could’st kaow. 
When thou did'st nestle in the hedp-row's fence. 

To slumber on till day again mi slit grow ? 

Whence comes it, or who taught thee thus to vie 
With the far famous sorcerer of the niglitl 
Orseek’stthou with the post buttatry 
I low thou can'st, too, promote thy own delight, 
Findiug employment in the bosom strain 
That comes in lonely hour to soothe one’s palql ^ ^ 

BONNET. 

[On seeing a Rainbow stretch across the Channel 
from Dover to the apposite Coast of France,—Satur¬ 
day Evening, August 30,18'J4.] 

Magnificent Phenomenon ! with thee ' 

Can aught of beauty in this woild compare, 

As now thy proud arch runneth o'er the sea 
In all its mixture of rich colours rarel 
Thrown superb 'g linst the co.aeava Ha ivens, there I 
Thou send'st thy brilliance down oii either side 
On ilritain and the Gaiil-land o'er the wave. 

As they in peace were ever to abide. 

Oh ! bow of Mercy ! be thou then nu' giii le 
To keep this feeling worsliipp’d, for 'twill save 
The Nations from much wrong and tiurtful pride. 

And many a worthy one from timeless grave. 

Lot thou, or seen, or not, be understood 
As tile bright type of universal good! 


DAY AND NIGHT. 

Lightness and veiled Darkness, sisters twain. 

Hold momentary converse morn and eve: 

Lightness attended by her gorgeous train 
Of sunbeams, and that single star, whose reign 
Lasts longest iii the sky. The Pleiads grieve 
Around the grace at Night; Orion mourns. 

And dim Arcturus pours Ins (lowing urns. 

The roniet’s lurid lioinage decks her brow! 

Upon the mountain lieights the sisteis meet. 

When glistening pearl-dews cool their glowing feet. 
They part—where venturous vesse.ls never plough 
Old Ocean’s utmost waves.—'Tis very sweet 
To conjure up their greetings, voiceless given— 
Farewells, and welcomes, blush'd across the heaven! 

J. H, 


A Moderate Food.— How haid is the case of the 
foreigner among us, who often with a seotiaicnt on liis lips 
that elicits our applause, draws down our laughter, per¬ 
haps in spite of us, by an uucouicious violation of (lie 
king's Euglisli. The French and Italians are certainly 
more amiable than we are in this respect; they can listen 
with an imperturbable thoughtfulness of allowanc.i; but 
we appeal to the candid reader, wbetlier the following 
would not have been irresistible with most of us, Au 
Englishman talking with a German fiiend, a man ol a 
remarkably pbilosupblcal cast of mind, and foud of clothing 
Ills sentiments in the graces of classical aVusioii, the dis¬ 
course happened to turn upon the mortifications to which 
those subject themselves who seek after the vanities of 
thU world. Our iiiend was for a stoical independence, 
and had Diogenes tii his eye. “ For mine self,” he 
exclaimed, with rising enthiiiiasm, “ 1 should be quite 
contentment for to live all my days in a dub, eating no¬ 
thing else bat unicorns!" (acorns.) 
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A DREAM. 

• 

It is difficult for us entirely to divest ourselves 
of any train of thought, in which the mind has 
been long and pleasantly engaged. The composi¬ 
tion of the Essay on|‘' Reading”* naturally led me 
to meditate on the great improvements which the 
human mind was capable of receiving, and from 
thence my imagination became busied in tracing 
the various jiassions which in turn obtain posses¬ 
sion of it. In the midst of my reverie I fell into a 
slumber, and as every author, of whatever grade 
or description, has the privilege of dreaming at 
pleasure, I shall take the liberty of reconling for 
the amusement of the reader, the vision which then 
presented itself. 

I thought that I was standing on the borders of 
a vast garden, overgrown with flowers and plants, 
and herbs of every hue and description, hut withal 
scattered about in so confused and irregular a man¬ 
ner, and disposed with such a total M-ant of care 
and method, that the place had rather the appear¬ 
ance of a gay wilderness, than of an artificial par¬ 
terre, and the spectator could not help regretting, 
that no pains were taken to cullivatu a spot on 
which nature had bestowed such a profusion of 
beauties. At my right hand stood a man of vene¬ 
rable aspect (such a guide as usually presents him¬ 
self in visions of this description) who informed 
me that this was the “ Garden of the Human 
Mind.” 

In the midst of the garden, I perceived a female 
seated on a rude throne composed of logs and 
stones, and rubbish thrown together without 
either art or ornament. Her features, when I 
first beheld her, were far from being unpleas- 
ing. Nay, she possessed a kind of simple 
gracefulness, that was rather agreeable, but 
which seemed to proceed more from her ex¬ 
treme youth than from any essential beauty of 
form or feature. However this might be, I was 
rather surprised when my guide informed me, that 
the figure which I beheld was the Goddess of Ig¬ 
norance, sole queen of the garden whose unculti¬ 
vated state I had just been lamenting. On the 
right hand of Ignoipice sat a nymph whose loveli¬ 
ness exceeded any thing that I had ever beheld: 
she was adorned in the most simple robes; her 
countenance wore a smile of perpetual happiness 
and benevolence: and she was employed in weav. 
ing a chaplet of white lilies, on which, as she 
touched them, her hand seemed to bestow a more 
snowy whitSness, and a more delicious perfume. 
She occasionally, too, employed herself in group¬ 
ing the flowers of the garden into such little na¬ 
tural nosegays, as, notwithstanding a total want of 
art and method in her arrangements, were exceed¬ 
ingly but simply beautiful: the name of this 
nymph, I was told, was Innocence: near her was 
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Playfulness with the figure of a child, and the be¬ 
witching loveliness of a Cherub: He was the bro¬ 
ther and constant companion of Innocence, and at 
this time wa.s plucking the flowers of which that 
virgin was forming her garland ; or occasionally 
snatching them away frojn her, scattering their 
leaves and buds to the idle Zephyrs; or jdaying oflT 
a thoii-atid merry yet good natured pranks, which 
Innocence, far from resenting, beheld with a smile 
of aflectionate eSkouragement. 

1 had not gazed long ere I perceived that much 
of that comeliness, which I had been willing to 
allow to the Goddess of Ignorance, wa^S gradually 
diminished ; she began to lose that youthful beauty 
which I bad at first admired ; she grew rude and 
awkward; and, bi|iDg no employment, became dull 
and heavy. As I wSs watching this gradual change, 
the garden was suddenly invaded by a person of 
most majestic and commanding appearance. Ho 
was taller than any being that I had evei* before 
seen; for his head appeared to reach the clouds, 
and his eyes which beamed like fire seemed desir¬ 
ous of piercing them; but his cheeks were wan 
and sunken as if by perpetual vigils. In one hand 
he earned a sceptre which he waved with the 
appearance of conscious superiority, and in tlio 
other hand I observed a pruning knife, which 
he apparently intended to apply to the wild and too 
luxuriant herbage of the soil. 'Phis was Knowledge 
whose object I learnt was to drive Ignorance from 
her throne, and whose grand ambition svas to ex¬ 
pel her entirely from the “ Garden of the Human 
Mind.” Ignorance appeared so weak and insigni¬ 
ficant a being in the presence of a person clothed 
in so much dignity and majesty, that I imagim'd 
her end to he fast approaching but I was deceived; 
for her throne was placed in a more inaccessible 
situation, and she had obtained a firmer hold on 
her dominions than at first appeared possible. 
Knowledge indeed had great difficult in advanc¬ 
ing ; the ground was so covered with weeds ami 
flowers, and brambles and thorns were so inter¬ 
mixed with the thick foliage, that his feet were 
torn and entangled amidst the maze and chaos of 
vegetation ; in short he would have been unable to 
make the slightest progress, had he not summoned 
to his aid an army which I imagine has assisted 
him on many a similar occasion. The first troop 
that advanced was a band of Romans, who iufme- 
diately began to clear away the thorns and arrange 
the flowers in neat and tastetul parterres: their 
progress however was so slow, that they were in a 
short time nearly overtaken by a company of 
Grecians, who advanced to their assistance and 
heartily joined in all their labours and difficulties. I 
beheld among these troops several familiar faces of 
both nations, such as Homer and Virgil, Horace 
and Zfnophon, and a host of other authors, and '4^ 
few, but a very few, of the celebrated heroes of 
antiquity among whom Julius Casar held an ho¬ 
norable situation. The Greeks and Romans were 
greatly assisted in their labour by a venerable per¬ 
sonage, whose long garments were covered with 
numerical figures, and the most extraordinary 
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hkroxlyjihica, and who, with a rule and a pair of 
companies, tauj^lit them how to lay out the garden 
in I'egular and deceht order. The whole array was 
headed hy Jndu.stry and Persererance, who cheered' 
them on to their labors, anil made the severest 
toils appear light and even agreeable. Ignorance 
on tlie otnhr hand, who was resolved not to yield 
without a strugi'le, suinrnoiied for her generals 
two hideous m msCers whom she c.dled Idleness 
and Obstinacy. Playfulness too continually enticed 
the labourers from their work, or played upon them 
a thousand ,strat:igeins, which they found more 
didicult to withsUnd, than the languid efforts of 
Idlcnes.s or the dogged resistance of Obstinacy. 
At leiiglli, however, as the army of Knowledge con- 
timu'd to gain ground, Playfulness grew gradually 
faint and sick, and then died. I could scarcely 
refrain from tears at this event, ttiul was obliged 
to divert my sorrow by watcliing the conduct of 
Iniioceuce. Tlie bcdiaviour of that beautiful crea¬ 
ture was iedeed well deserving of notice. I re- 
nwrked that, in proportion as she approached or 
withdrew herself from Ignorance, the form and 
appearance of that Goddess were changed: wheu 
Innocence siuod by her side she appeared at least 
inoilensive if not graceful; but upon her departure 
grew ghastly and hideous. Innocence too regarded 
the approach of Knowledge rather with wonder 
and curiosity.than with enmity; and althoiigU she 
seemed shocked and disgusted at some disclosures 
which that being had made, and not very well 
pleased with the trim arrangements which he wa.s 
making among .some of her favourite tlowe.rs, she 
by no means operated cordially in ojiposing his 
progress. 

After the death of Playfulness Knowledge made 
great and rapid advances, and I observed that 
the aspect and character of Ignorance grew still 
more unpleasant, in so much tliut she was no 
longer cajiable of deriving her former beauties 
even from tlie presence of Innocence, who now 
indeed left her side more frequently than she had 
been wont to do at firNt. The resistance of Oh- 
stiiiacy and Idleness was with sonic dithculty 
well iiigli oivrcome. Ignorance liersulf was driven 
from her throne into a corner of her duimnions, 
and the legions of Knowledge succeeded in culti¬ 
vating the greater jiart of the ganlen. Put I was 
grieved to observe that several of the most beauti¬ 
ful dowers tailed on the touch of that God, and 
that some were trained in so unnatural and forced 
a manner, as greatly to diminish their former 
elegance. On the whole, liowcver, the appearance 
of the garden was mightily improved, and the na¬ 
tural raggedness of the soil nearly overcome; se¬ 
veral vegetables, which I had hitherto considered 
as Bi..xious or useless weeds, became, under his 
magic touch, valuable herbs: he had no sooner 
breathed upon the 'brarahles, which in such pro¬ 
fusion overrun the ground, tiian they were con¬ 
verted into lu.Ynriaut bushes, heuding under the 
weight of the richest fruits. Hu discovered also 
several springs of delicious water, which had for 
a long time lain hidden, or been chocked up with 
leaves and rubbish, uod which, when he had 
opened their sources, formed themselves into 
'beautiful and transparent streams, meandering in 
every direction through the garden, and communi¬ 
cating fertility whithersoever they flowed. H e raised 
also many arbours and tall trees, whicu spread a 
refreshing shade along the banks of the rivulets: 
in short, what had before been a savage tvilderncss . 


of beautie.s, became now a highly cultivated and 
lu.tunant landscape. 

I was just rejoicing at what I considered the 
total defeat of Ignorance, and the triumph of Know¬ 
ledge, and wondering what would become of Inno¬ 
cence, when suddenly there smote upon my ear a 
mixed and confused sound of various musical in¬ 
struments : the swelling clangor of the trumpet, 
and the languishing cadence of the lyre were both* 
there 

Et lituo tubs 
Pernaistus souitus. 

From the direction of tliesc sounds thefre ad¬ 
vanced a mighty host, headed by a youth, whose 
face and figure had a certain fascination in them 
tliat it was ditficult to resist. This was Pleasure. 
The armour in which he was clothed seemed to be 
s dected rather for its gay and splendid appearance 
lhau for strength. He wore a perpetual smile 
upon his lips, and his words were the most honied, 
and his voice the must enticing that I had ever 
heard. The army which he led forward advanced 
like a troop of Bacchanals dancing and singing and 
shouting, and was compuseH of tlie most irregular 
and unvvarlike materials: lus followers indeed 
were in general armed with flaggoiw, or lyres, or 
looking glasses, or some such trifling weapons; and 
the trMa was encreased by a company of beautiful 
Syrens who encouraged their companions by their 
songs and caresses; but in the rear I beheld a 
hideous band of drseases, who dogged all their 
steps and would not be left behind for a moment. 
Ignorance greeted Pleasure as her most welcome 
ally; but Innocence at first looked shucked and 
lerritied at the approach of so boisterous and riotous 
a company, until fascinated either by the fair 
looks, or fairer ptomises of the new general, she 
allowed him gradually to approach her. Pleasure 
With the iiio.st bcwitciiiiig smile handed to Inno¬ 
cence a gulden goblet, wliieli he begged her to 
qualfm token of their recuiiciliution and future 
friendsliip, assuring her that it contained the most 
wholesome and delicious beverage. The nymph 
received it with an appearance of portect conli- 
lienee, but siie had no sooner drained it to the 
botluiu, than 1 perceived how lalai and perfidious 
had been the gift. 'I'lie springs oi lile became 
dried up wiiiiiii lier: remorse and pain appeai'ed 
ill her cuurilenancc, and she fell dead at tlie feet 
ol Pleasure. I was iric.xpressibly grieved at this 
catastrophe, but Iguorauce regarued, with total 
unconcern the loss of her oldest conipaiiiou and 
gai'e herself up entirely to the guidance of her 
new ally : than whom, it must be confessed, she 
could hardly have obtained a better support. 

Pleasure hud no sooner poisoned innocence, 
than lie commenced his attacjA upon Knowledge, 
who 1 found was his most dcauiy toe. It sumo- 
tiiiies happens that .he best disciplined armies are 
put to rout by the tumultuous assaults of the must 
irregular troops: partly, perhaps, because they are 
inclined to despise an uiiUrscipliiied foe, and partly 
because they are perpie.\ed by that very contempt 
of art and rules, which first led them tb look down 
upon their enemies. I now observed that the 
army of Kiiuvvledga lost ground rapidly before the 
attacks of Pleasure, who with his riotous followers 
Boou obtained possession of great part of the gar¬ 
den, and had no sooner gained a tooting than he 
commenced throwing into utter confusion every 
thing that Knowledge bad cultivated with the 
greatest care; so that there appeared no little dau- 
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ger of the whole returning to that state of wild¬ 
ness, from which Knowledge had original!^ re¬ 
deemed it. Many of the Greeks and Romans fled 
hastily from the field : a considerable number of 
them, however, threw themselves into a strong 
fort called the fort of Memory, which I had all 
along beheld in the garden, but to which Know¬ 
ledge had mads great additions and improvements, 
hi this fort many of the followers of Knowledge 
were collected, and there they resisted all the at¬ 
tacks of Pleasure with great firmness. They did 
not indeed make any effort to save the garden 
from destruction, but lay idle and unemployed, 
whilst that demon Pleasure (for I could look u|m>ii 
him in no other light since the murder of Inno¬ 
cence) was throwing every thing into ruin and 
confusion. His progress however was fortunately 
arrested before the garden was totally destroyed. 
From beneath an arbour of oaks and laurel trees 
whose dense shade had hitherto served to conceal 
its inhabitant, advanced a figure of mingled 
maje.sty, fierceness, and meanness; his stature was 
naturally lofty; but he was continually stretching 
out his neck, as if desirous that he might appear 
still more tall, and the iron fiielmet which he wore 
upon his head had a plume of feathers so contrived 
as to add considerably to his height: he wore a 
breastplate of triple steel before his heart: in his 
right hand he carried a sword dyed with blood, 
while his very arm was not quite pure from tlmt 
unhallowed stain; and waved a lighted torch in 
the other. His eyes, I observed, were almost per- 
jietually fixed upon something in the distance, 
which I could not perceive; but which my guide 
informed was the phantom of Fame, which continu¬ 
ally retreated as the figure endeavoured to approach. 

1 now learnt that this was Ambition: as he advanced 
he trampled with an iron foot upon the flowers of 
the garden, many of which withered anil died at 
his approach; the array of Pleasure ceased in the 
midst of their gambols, and presently an.ieared to 
vanish into air; for I found that it was one of the 
peculiarities of this ne.v invader, that be could 
tolerate no partner in his dominions. He did not 
however find it so easy a task to expel Igno¬ 
rance, and was nidiged to enter into a kind of 
treaty with that Goddess, by which it was stipu¬ 
lated that Ambition would suffer Ignorance to con¬ 
tinue in her former abode on condition that she 
should remain closely concealed, and never venture 
to show her fcce, while he remained in the garden, 
and I observed after this agreement, that whenever 
the one came in sight her apparition called a blush 
into the cheek of the other. 

These things were no sooner settled than Ambi¬ 
tion commenced ajx uneasy walk through the 
"garden of the mii^lf’ apparently still in pursuit 
of the phantom; nothing arrested liis progress; all 
the plants of a lowly and uiipresuming growth he 
crushed and trampled down, and whenever he met 
with any resistance applied his lighted torch with¬ 
out scruple or compuaction, so that at one time a 
great part of the garden was in flames. 

During these revolutions I had not forgotten the 
remnants of the army of Knowledge who had forti¬ 
fied themselves m the strong-hold of Memory. 
Among these was a person supposed to be of divine 
origin, named Philosophy; he had enteied the gar¬ 
den shortly after the invasion of the Greeks, and 
beheld the fatal attacks of Pleasure with pity and 
regret; but, well aware that bis voice could not be 
heard amidst all the noise and hurry of that demo¬ 


niac company, he had lain in wait for some more 
favorable opportun ity. He now perceived that the 
ravages ef Ambition would be «o less fatal to the 
garden of the mind,” than the inroads of Plea¬ 
sure ; and that the former was likely to do as much 
injury by his unsparing and restless actn-ity, and 
his stern contempt for every thing tliOT stood in 
the way of his vain chase after ar^ empty shadow, 
as the latter by his wanton devastation. Ambition, 
at length, tired of his imcea.siug pursuit of a still 
retiring phantom, and disapiioioted and disgusted 
at the little progress he had made, sit down to 
rest himself under a spreading laurel liiish. Phi¬ 
losophy did not fail to lake advantage of so favo¬ 
rable an opfiortunity; but advancing into the mid- 
^ die of 'he garden, a.ldressed Aiiibiiion as nearly 
I as I can remember to the following purport, but it 
I is iinpossoile for * 01 ^ to give t ie slightest idea of 
I that exceeding eloquence wiiich ravished and eon- 
: viiiced his hearer. “To what purpose, Amliition,” 

I .said lie, “ have you so long liecn pursiuiig your 
destructive earner, look .-iroiind you on the h’avijp 
which you have caused, and then tell me. arc jam 
one jot nearer the object of your desires Hian when 
you first set foot within this gard.oi. Here is a 
spot formed to he the abode of evurv specic.s of 
joy and hap|>iness : nature has adorned it with the 
greatest heaiui-s; and eudoweil it. with tho most 
incomparalile advaiit.igcs, and marl - it cajiable of 
the highest improvements : but it had been better 
for Ignorance to have continued undis|>iited jios- 
sessor of the .soil, than that it shoid 1 over have 
opened its gates to admit so uiisparirig a desj'oiler 
as you are. And alter all by being h>re. you not 
only rain the garden but distress yourself. How 
sick and disappointed do you now feel! and has 
not remorse some place in your thnughts when 
you behfild the devastation which you liavc caus¬ 
ed ? I am com" to remove you : Ite persuaded then 
liy me and quit a spot which you ought never to 
have visited." 

Pliilosojihy used ininy more arguments which I 
do ant remember, and clothed his discourse with 
so much eloquence, that Amliition had not n word 
to say ill his defence, but suffered himself to be 
led out of the garden, a voluntary captive. 

Philosophy had no sooner achieved this victory 
than he undertook to perfect a task in which all 
his friends had as yet either failed or been inter¬ 
rupted : hut when he looked around on the deso¬ 
late and confused state of the garden, overgrown 
with recent brambles, and nearly ruined by the 
ravages of Ambition, he seemed perplexed and 
confounded as if he scarcely knew in what quarter 
or by what rule he should commence his reforma¬ 
tion. Ill the midst of hi-s difficulties there appear¬ 
ed in the garden—by an avenue, wliicli, in Mme 
of Ills experiments,^ Philosophy bad ojictied rather 
by chance than by design—a figure so traiiscen- 
dently beautiful that any attempt either at descrij). 
tion or panegyric would be vain and presiimiituoii«. 

I will only say that the halo of glory which sur¬ 
rounded her, was so great as to transfuse the 
whole garden, and to cast a new and inconceiva¬ 
ble light into its most hidden recesses. I knew 
that no being could possibly be so bright and so 
beautiful except Religion. Philosophy and this 
Divine Being at first gazed on one another with 
some suspicion (for I learnt that yiere had lately 
been several impostors abroad, who had taken 
their names witliont the slightest pretensions to 
tlie necessary qualifications); but at length each 
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bein;{ a^mred that the other was no counterfeit, 
they embraced with the greatest sincerity, agreed 
to Veiga together in thi garden, and to pursue the 
task ot cultivation in conjunction one witli the 
other. Philosophy then by the light of RelU 
gion cleariy saw the way by which she should ar< 
rin^e an Acultivate th.‘ soil, while wherever Reli- 
gi.ii shone she ttrailh-d such beauty and perfume 
ail arou’i'i her, thatth: “Gird.mo^the Human 
Mind” soiti recovered a thousand times its pris¬ 
tine beauty. Tlie presence of Ignorance was still 
c.anfesj!l, bpt lamented as a necessary evil while 
she sciilked po.verless and despised through the 
most vvjrtniess and hidden recesses. In fact, 1 
kno.v n >l to wnat a pitch of perfection the cultiva¬ 
tion of tbs g,irden would have at length attained, 
for just at thu point of the vision a volume of Ad¬ 
dison, tu.nhling from a shelf ahoVe, struck me a 
violent blo.v on the head, aroused me from slum¬ 
ber, and rescued lay reader from auy further edifi¬ 
cation. « 

JStladras. C. T. K. 

“ FAREWiil-l, VVottiOsi.’'—io RITA. 

I. 

A world of iiiectin;;s and of partin?* !—Words 
Uei;ati in gr,ieliiii;,, ending in larewidls,— 

Sweet dieaini tint iHve swl wakings,—merry bells, 
Rimi; in brief prelude lo ibe solemn chords 
Ul'tuund- tint w,id (he dead '—A world where morns 
Are f.illow'd still by night,—sunshine by shade; 
Where fiowns cacn re.tiv.il of smiles pervade, 

And roses si Idom riotirish withi.'jt thorns! 

This is oar world,—why is it one we dread 
To leave, or lose,— living, as thus we do, 

Amidit the m iinones of the false, or dead, 

And parted from the fiieudly and the truel 
—’Ti. but out e.irllily part to c.trth that clings, 

'i'iie heavenly spark within us Heavenward springs! 

11 . 

Yet is tjie world a fair and goodly place. 

If view'd aiiglit —with inee't and holy eyes. 

As thu aliuttid pilgrimage of sighs 

Which we are doom'd to tread a fleeting space, 

In penance for iVIan’s fall from Par.adise! 

Thorns will spiing up wherever sins are sown ; 

And Pains still rally round mad Pleasure's throne; 
But there is peace for all, if we but try 
To walk aught; with liiiinbleiies> of heart;— 

And hope-, ii.it vain, may surest balm impart 
1 hat farewells, sp,)Ken here with tear and sigh. 

Arc not for ever! —Immortality 

Hath welcomes of delight, and sounds that breathe 

Celestial fragrance lound the couch of Death' 

7'auMiou, IflJJ. K. C. C. 

LUNUOiV Li rklUAUV NEWS. 

Extract from a Utter from London—Nov. fiti, 1834. 
Thomas Caiiiphell, (he poet, is still at Algiers. Lockhart 
has ju,t reinrued from the lliglilaiids, Wordsworth has 
lately made n pilgrimage to the Ayr and Nith, a-id is 
abont to |inblish niiotlier volume uf poems. Rogers is in 
the north uf England. Wilson was with the Etirink 
Shd^herJ iit Yarrow on the 2jth of October which like 
Kings nith their liiT(ji-d.iys they (i^k the liberty to alter 
and lo legard as (he 25lh uf Janiiars’. Wilson has nnder- 
taken lo write n sort of Pilgriinngc through Scotland lo 
illustrate some sixty engravings that are to embellish a 
new editimi of the works of Burns. It is a Itlasgow 
speculation and promises to be n very snccessfiil one. 
Allan Ciiniiiiigli.siirs Lives of the Poets are annonnerd. 
There will be lli tolomes including the Biographies by 
Joliaaon. Williair. Cunningham (one of the soiia of Al¬ 
lan) has collected many fresh particulars to add to a repub- 
lioation of bis edition of Drnmmond's Poems. He is also 
collecting the best English and Scottish Songs into two 
volumes. *' 

Mr. Chantrey has nearly completed n stalne of Sir 
dohn Malcolm, aud an admirable critic in Art has pro- 
Maneed it one of the finest of Chtntrey’s productions. 


articlw. 


THE DEAN OF SANTIAGO AND DON ILLAN 
OF TOLEDO. • 

[From " Layt and Legende of Spain,” (just published. J 
The version of the present excellent storv is from the 
easy and vigorous pen of the Rev. Blanco White. Reaijk 
ers neod hardly be told now-a-d.iys that the germ of it is 
to be found in the stoiy of the Sultan and the Bucket of 
Water, in the Arabian Nights. 

It was bat a short hour bafoie noon when the Dean of 
St. Jago alighted at the door of Don Ilian, the cblehrated 
magician uf Toledo. The house, according to old tradi¬ 
tion, stood on the hank of the perpendicular rock, which 
now crowned with Alcaz.ir rises to a frightful height over 
thu Tagus. A maid of Moorish blood led the Dean to a 
retired apartment, where Don lUan was reading. The 
natural politeness of a Castilian had rather been improved 
than impaiied by the stiidic.s uf the Toledan sage, who 
exhibited nothing in his dress or jierson that might induce 
even a suspicion of his dealing with the mysterious powers 
of darkness. “ 1 heartily greet your reverence,” said Don 
Ilian to the Dean, "and feel highly honoured by tins 
visit. Whatever he the object of It, let me beg you will 
defer stating it nil I have made you quite at home in this 
house. 1 hear niy housel^eupeiiin.ihing ready the noonday 
meal. That maid. Sir, will shew yo i the. room, which 
has been prepaiud lor you. And when you have biashed 
off the dost of your journey, you shall fioda canonical 
capon hot upon the board.” 

The dinner, whicli soon followed, was just what a 
pampered Sp.niish canon would wish it—abiind.int, nu¬ 
tritive and delicate. " No no,” s.iid Don Ulan, when 
the sonp, and a bumper of tinto had lecruitcd tlio Deao's 
spirits, and he.saw him making an atlemp’ to break the ob¬ 
ject of his visit; “ no business, please your reverence, while 
at dinner. Let us enjoy our meal at present, and when 
we have discussed the olla, tlie capon, and a bottle 
of Yepes, it will be time enough to tuin to the cares of 
life.” 

The ecclesiastic’s full face had never beamed with more 
glee at the collection on Christmas Kve, when, by the 
indulgence of the church, the fast is broken nt sunset, 
instead of continuing through thu mghl, than it did now, 
under the influence of Don Ilian's good hiimoiirand lieart- 
checring wine. Still it was evident that some vehement 
and ungovernable wish had taken possession of his mind, 
breaking out now and then in some huriied niutiun, some 
gulping up of a full gla.S3 of wine without slopping to 
relish the flavour, and fifty other symptoms of absence 
and impatience, whicli at sneh a distancefiom the cathe¬ 
dral could not he atlrihnted to the afternoon bell. The 
lime came at length of ri-ing from table, aud in spite of Don 
lllan'H pressing request to have another bottle, the Dean, 
with a certain digiiily of manner, led his good-natured 
host to the recess uf an oriel window, loo.'iing upon the 
river. 

" Allow me, dear Don Ilian," he said, i* to open my 
heart to you ; for even your hospitality must fail to make me 
completely happy till I have obtained the boon which I 
came to ask. I know'that no_ man ever possessed greater 
power than you over the invisible agents of the universe. 

1 die to became an adept in that wonderful science, and if 
you will receive me as your pupil, there is nothing I should 
think ofsuflieieut worth to repay gkr friendship.” 

“ Good sir,” replied Don Ilian"! should he extreme- 
ly loth to oflTeiid yoe but permit me to say, that in spite 
of the knowledge of causes and effe.cts which I have ac¬ 
quired, all that my experience teaches me of the beaits of 
men is nut only vague and indistinct, but for the most 
part unfdvoiable. I only guess; 1 cannot read their 
thoughts, nor pry into the lecesses of theic mindi. As 
for yourself, I am sure you are a rising man, and likely to 
obtain the first dignities of the church.^ But whether, 
when you find youiself in places of high honour and 
patronage, you will remember the humble personage of 
whom you now ask hazardous and important services, 
it is impossible for me to asccitain.” 

“ Nay, nay,” exclaimed the Dean, “ but I know myself, 
if you do not, Don Ilian. Generosity and friendship 
(since you force me to speak in my own praise) have been 
the delight of my soul even from childhooil. Doubt not, 
my dear friend, (for by that name I wish you would' 
allow me to call you) doubt not, from this nioinoat, to 
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command mv services. Whatever interest 1 may isossess, 
it will be my highest gratiAcation to see it redound in 
favour of you and yours.” 

’* My hearty thanks for all, worthy sir," said Don Ulan; 
•' but let us now proceed to business, the sun is set, and 
if you please, we will retire to my private study." 

Liglits being called for, Don lllsn led the way to the 
lower part of the house ; and dismissing the Moorish maid 
near a small door, of which he held the key in his hand, 
^desiring her to got two partridges for supper, but not to 
dress them till he should order it; then unlocking the 
door, he began to descend by a winding stair-case. The 
Dean billowed, with a certain degree of tiepidation, which 
the length of the stairs greatly tended to increase : for, to 
ail appearance, they reached below the In d of the Tagus. 
At tin. depth, a comfortable neat room was found, the 
walls completely covered with shelves, where iJoa Ulan 
kept his works on m.igic: globes, idaiii.splieres, and 
strange drawings, occupied the top of the book-cases. 
Fresh air was admitted, though it would he ditiicult to 
guess hy wiiat means, since the sound of gliding water, 
•such as is heard at the lower part of a ship when sailing 
with a gentle breeze, intimated hut a thin partition be¬ 
tween the subterraneous cabinet and the river. " Hero 
then,” said Don Ulan, offering a chair to the Dean, and 
drawing another for himself towards a small round table, 
*' we have only to choose among the elementary works of 
the science for which you long. Suppose we begin to 
read this small volume." ' • 

I'liH volume was laid on the table, and opened at the 
first page, containing circles, concentric and eccentric, 
triangles with unintelligible characters, and the well- 
known signs of the planets. ''' This," said Don Ulan, 
" is the alphabet of the whole science. Hermes, called 
I'rismtgi.srus—’’ the sound of a small bell within the 
chamber made the Dean almost leap out of his chair, 
" He not alarmed,” said Don Ulan ; " it is the bell, by 
which my servants let me know they want to speak to 
me." Saving thus, he pulled a thick string, and soon 
after a servant appeareil with a packet of letters. It was 
addressed to the Dean. A courier had closely fol¬ 
lowed him on the road, and was at that mcment arrived at 
'Toledo. " Good Heavens exclaimed the Dean, having 
read the coiiicnls of the letters; " mv great uncle, the 
archbishop of .Santiago is dangernusK' ill. 'This is, how- 
evci, what the secretary says, from his lord-<hip’sdictation. 
But here is another from the archbishop of the diocese, 
who assure- me that the old man was not expected to live. 

I can baldly repeat what he adds. Poor dear uncle, may 
heaven lengthen liis days ! 'J’lie chapter seem to have 
turned their eyes towards me—and,—pugli—it cannot be 
—but the electors, according to the archdeacon, are quite 
decided in my Uvoiir. “ Weil,” said Don Ulan, “all I 
regret IS th.iinlciniptiou of our studies; hut 1 doubt not 
you will soon wear the mitre. In the meantime, I would 
advise you to pretend that illness dues not allow you to 
return dll cctly. A few days will give a decided turn to 
the whole affaii ; and at all events, your absence, in the 
c»r.e of an election, will be construed into modesty. 
Wiite, therefore, your despatches, my dear sir, and wa 
will proneciite Bur studies at another time.” 

Two days had elapsed since the arrival of the messenger, 
when the verzet of the church of Santiago, attended by 
servants in splendid liveries, alighted at Don Ulan's door, 
with letters for the Dean. The old prelate was dead, and 
his nephew had been elected to the see, by the unanimous 
vote of the chapter. The elected dignitary seemed over¬ 
come by contending fe^ngs; but, having wiped away 
some decent tears, he assumed an air ofgtavity, which al¬ 
most touclied on superciliousness. Don Ulan addressed 
his congratulatioa?, and was the first “ to kiss the archbi¬ 
shop's hand; “I hope," he added I may also congratu¬ 
late _ my son, the young man who is now at the uni¬ 
versity of Paris, for 1 flatter myself, your lordship will give 
him thedeaner;r, which is now vacant by your promotion." 

“ My worthy friqpd, Don Ulan,” replied the archbishop 
elect, " My obligation to you I can never repay. You 
have heard niy character; 1 bold a friend as another self. 
But why would you take the lad away from his studies 1 
An archbishop of St. Jago cannot want preferment at any 
time. Follow me to my diocese ; I will not, for all the 
mitres in Chiistenduin, forego the benefit of your instruc¬ 
tion ; the Deanery, to tell the truth, must he given to my 
uncle, my father’s own brother, who has had but a small 
living for many years ; he is much liked at Santiago, and 
1 should lose my character if, to place such a young man 
US your ton at the bead of the chapter, I neglected an ex¬ 


emplary priest so nearly related to me." “Just as you 
please, luy lord," said Don Ulan, and began to prepare 
lor the jeurney. • 

The acclamations which greeted the new archbishop on 
his arrival at the capital of Gallicia, were, not long after, 
succeeded by an universal regret, at hu translation to the 
see of the recently conquered town of Seviile.| 

" 1 will not leave you behind,” said the archbishop to 
Don Ilian, who with more timidity fhaii he sliewed at 
loledo, approached to kiss the sacred itng m the Arch- 
bishop’s light hand, and to uA'er his humble cuiigratula- 
tious ; “ but do not liet about your son : be is too young, 
1 have my mother's reiauoiis to provide for; but Seville is 
a rich See; the blessel King Ferdinand who rescued it 
from the Moors, endowed its church so as to make it rival 
the firstcatlicdra's in Christeodcim. Do but follow me, 
and ail will be well in tiie end. Doo Ulan bowed with a 
suppressed sigh, and was soon after on the banks of the 
Gttadaii;.<ivir, in the suite of the new Archbishop. 

Scarcely bad Don Ilian's pupil been at Sei ilJc one year, 
when his tar extended lame moved the Pope to send inm 
a Cardinal’s hat, desiiing liis presence at the Court of 
Rome. The crowd of visitois that came to coiigiaiulute 
tile prelate, kept Don Ulan away fur many davi. He at 
length obtained a private audience, and, wicli ^.'ars m iiis 
eyes, entreateil Ins eminence not to oblige Inin to 
tipain. “ 1 am giowiug old, my loid," he said : I 

quilted iny house at Toledo only fur your sake, and in 
iiopes of raising my son to some place of honour and unio- 
lunient m the chillcli, 1 even gave up my favouiitu stu¬ 
dies, except as far as they weie ol service to your emi¬ 
nence. My son—“ A’ o more ol that, if you please, Don 
Ulan," mteiruptod the Cardinal. " Follow me yuA must, 
who can tell what may happen in Homo I 'i'hu J'upv is 
old, you know. But do nut tease me about prelerment. 

A public man has duties of a description which those in 
the lower ranks of lile cannot either weigh or cumpiehend. 

1 confess 1 am under obligations to you, and leel quite dis¬ 
posed to reward your services ; yet 1 must nut have my 
Cl editors knocking every day at my door; you uudeisland 
Don lllaii. Ill a week we set out lor Uuiiie.” ’ 

With such a strong tide of good lurlune as had htlheito 
buoyed up Don Ulan's pupil, the reader cannot be sur¬ 
prized to find Inm, in a sbuit time, wearing the papal 
crown, lie was noty airived at the liigliesl place ol ho¬ 
nour on earth ; but in tiie bustle of tlie election and sub¬ 
sequent coronation, the man to whose wonderful science 
lie owed this rapid ascnot, had uoinpiclely slipped utf Ins 
memory. Fatigued with the exliibitiuu of himself llnough 
the streets of Rome, wliicli he had been obliged to make 
lu a solemn piocession, the new Pope sat alone in uiic of 
the chambeis of the Vatican. It was early in the inglit. 
By the light ol two wax tapers winch scarcely illuiui. 
naled the further eud ol the saloon, his holiness was en¬ 
joying that reveiie ot mixed pain and picasuru which (ol- 
lows the complete attanniient ol ardent wishes, when Don 
Ulan advanced ni visible pcrtuibatiuii, cuiisciuu.s ut the 
intrusion on winch he vciilu led. “ Holy lather!' exclaim¬ 
ed the old man, and cast liiniseli at Ins pupil’s leul. “ Holy 
fattier, in pity to these giey heirs, do not consign an old 
servant—iinglil 1 not say an old ti lend, to utter neglect 
and loigetfulness. My son—" “ By St. Peter !’’eja¬ 
culated hr holiness, risiug Irom the chair, “your inso¬ 
lence shall be checked—Foil my friend: a magician the 
filend of Heaven’s Meegcrent!—Away, wretched mao! 
When 1 pretended to learn of tliee it was only to sound 
the abyss ol cinne into wliicli thou hadst plunged ; I did it 
with a view ol bringing thee to condign punishment. 
in compassion to thy age, 1 will not make an example of 
thee, piuvideil tliuu avuulest mine eyes. Hide thy crime 
and shame where thou caast, '1 his inuuieut thou must 
quit the palace, or the next closes the gates ol the inquisi¬ 
tion upon thee.” 

Trembling, and h'ls wiiiikicd face bedewed with tears, 
Don Ulan begged to be allowed but one word more. “1 
am veiy poor, Holy Father," said he : '* trusting iu your 
pationage 1 relinquished my all, and have not left where¬ 
with to pay my jouiriey.” “ An ay ] say, answered the 
Pope;" “ ifmy excessive bounty has made you neglect 
your patrim ony, 1 will no further encourage your waste 
and impru dence. Poverty ia but a slight punishment for 
your crime s." " But father," rejoiced Don Ulan, " my 
wants are instant: 1 am hungry; give me but a trifle to 
procure au pper to-night, 'i'o-monow 1 shall Leg my way 
out of Rome." “ Heaven forbid that 1 should be guilty 
of feeding the ally of the prince of darkness!’’ said the 
Pope, " Away, away fiem my presence, or 1 iustantly 
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call Cor the guard.” “ Well then,’’ replied Don Ilian, 
nsit^ froin the ground, and looking on the Pope with a 
bohmesa which began fo throw hia llolineaa into ■ paroX' 
ysm of rage, "if I am to starve at Rome, I had better 
return to the supimr which 1 ordered at Toledo." Thus 
saying, he rang a gold bell, which stoorl on a table next 
the Pope. \ 

The door opened without delay, and the Moorish ser¬ 
vant came in. I'lifPopc looked round, and found him¬ 
self in the nubterranean study under the Tagus. " Desire 
the conk,” said Don Ulan to the maid, “ to put but one 
partridge to rr'sst; for 1 will not throw away the other on 
the Dean of ISt. Jago. 


ORATOR HENLEY. 

Every generation has had its " most impudent man 
alive,”—a designation invented, we believe, in favour of 
Bishop Warburtoii, whose genius, however, was perhaps 
nearly on a par with bis pretensions. Very rlilferont was 
the case with'the clever but shameless, and therefore 
foolish tliough clever man, who is the subjeet of the fol¬ 
lowing accAunt, and who became the quack ho w,is for 
swni of heart,—the secret of most apparent rnronsistcncies 
betweerr cleverness and folly in the same intlividual. 

.lohn Henley was a native of Melton Mowbray, in the 
county ol l.cicester, where he ofliciated several years as 
curate, and conducted a grammar school; but feeling, or 
fancying that a grmius like his ought not to be cram|>ed in 
so ohsntre a situation, “ having been long convtnceil that 
many ^oss errors and impostures prcvaileil in the various 
institutions and csUblishmcnts of mankind, and being 
arubitrous of restoring ancient eloquence but, as his 
enemie.s assert, to avoid the sc.uidal and embarrassments 
of an amour, he repaired to the metropolis, and for a short 
time performed clerical functions in the neighbourhood of 
Bloomsbury-squ.tre, with a prospect of succeeding to the 
lectureship of tiro parish, whicli .soon became vacant. 

■Several candidates olTering for the situation, a warm 
contest ensued ; and after hfr. Henley's prohatiori ser¬ 
mon, which he thought would ensure him an easy victory, 
wo may judge of the disanpointment of this disciple of 
Demosthenes and (yiocro, when he was told by a person, 
deputed from the congregation, that thev had rtothing to 
object against hts language or his doctrine, but that he 
threw himselt about too much in the pulpit, and that ano¬ 
ther person was chosen.” 

Losing his temficr as well as his election, he rushed into 
an adjoining room, where, the principal parishioners were 
assembled, and thus addressed them, in all the vehemence 
of ontiageous passion :—“ Blockheads, are you qualified 
to decide on the degree of the action necessary fora 
reacher of God’s word I Were you able to read, or 
ad you suflicient .sense, you sorry knaves, to understand 
thu most renowned orator of antiquitv, he would tell vou 
that the groat, almost the only requisite, for a public 
speaker, was action, action, action ; but I despise and defy 
you ; prnuoeo ad populun, the public shall decide between 
us.” \Vith these words he quitted the place for ever, but in 
order “ to shame the fools," printed his discourse. 

Thus disappointed in his hopes of preferment, in the re¬ 
gular routine of bis profession, he became," if the expres¬ 
sion is allnwable,’'(says our authority) a quack divine, a 
character for which he was eminentljr qualified, possessing 
a strong voice, fluent language, an imposing, magisterial 
air^theatric gesture, and a countenance which no violation 
of popriety, reproach, or self-correction, was ever known 
to embarrass or discqmpose. 

He immediately advertised, that he should hold forth 
publicly two days in the week, and hired for this purpose 
a large room, in or near Newport-market, which he called 
the Oratory; bat previous to the commencement of Ins 
" Academical Oiscoarses,” he chose to write a letter to 
Whiston, the celebrated mathematician and dissenter, in 
which he dcVired to know, whether he should incur any 
legal penalties by officiating as a Separatist from the Church 
of England. 

Whiston did not encourage Henley's project, and a cor¬ 
respondence took place, which, ending in virulence and 
ill-language, occasioned the latter, a few years after, to 
send the followilw laconic note to his adversary 
“To Mb. William Whistov : 

Take notice, that I give you warning nojj to enter my 
room at Newpori-fflarkat, at your peril. 

Jons Hssut." 


Astipketsof admi^on for those whn mbtcrihedto hi$ 
Ucluret, medals were bsued with the rising sun for a device ; 
and a motto expressive of the man, as well as of the mo¬ 
tives by which he was impelled Inveniain viam aut 
faciam (1 will find a way, or make one). He also pub. 
hslied what may be termed a syllabus of his lectures, con- 
tainingalonglist of the various subjects he meant to handle, 
religious and political, in wliich it was easy to sec, that 
he had selected whatever he thought likely to excite pub- 
lie curiosity. ^ 

By theso and other means, particularly by his singular 
ailvertisinents, which were generally accompanied by 
some sarcastic stanza on public m m and measure.s, he 
generally filled his room. Sometimes one of hts old 
Bloomsbury friends caught the speaker’s tye ; on which 
occasion.s, Henley could not suppreis the ebullition.s of 
vanity and resentiiient; he would suddenly arrest hts di.s- 
couise, andaddiess the unfortunate lulerlopor in words to 
the billowing effect: "You see, sir, all the world is not 
exactly of your opinion ; there are, you perceive.o/eui jen- 
sihlepeiiple wliotliiiikuie not wholly unqualified for the 
office I liave undertaken." 

lli.s abashed and confounded adversaries, thus attacked 
(ill a public company, a most awkward species of address), 
were glad to retire , and in some instances were pushed 
out of the room. 

On the Sabbath day he generally read part of the liturgy 
of the Ohurch of England, and soineti.aes used extempore 
prayer. , 

Tliat the efforts of the or^ory might be assisted by its 
handmaid, the press, Mr. Henley soonconin-.-nced author; 
the subject he chose, proved that lie entertained no mean 
opinion ot Ins own abilities. To render someol ins pam¬ 
phlets more impressive, or more attractive, he published 
them in a black letter type. Tlie tullowing were tbe title 
of a few of Ills publications : The Origin of Evil 

“ The Means ol fonning a Correct Taste ; ' " A compa¬ 
rative view of Ancient and Modern Languages 
" Tliouglit', on the Scriptural Narrative of a ConluVion of 
Tongues;" “ A Defence ol Christianity.” 

He was also supposed to contribute to ibe " Hypdoctor,” 
a periodical paper, published at that lime ; and is said to 
have received from Sir Robert W alpolc, .i present of a 
hundred pounds, as a reward for lnsscrvide.s in that paper. 
Sir Robert was never reckoned any great judge of literary 
nient. Henley was also author of a pamphlet occa.sioned 
by Ins obtriidiug himself into a religious t;t>nlruver.sy on 
baptism, eiititied, “ Samuel sleeping in the vVildorness.” 

As bis populaiitv encreased, the place where he amused 
or instructed his fiiends, was found not sufficiently capaci¬ 
ous, and he procured a larger and more commodious recep¬ 
tacle, near a Catholic chapel m Duke Street, Lincolns’ 
Inn Fields. 

In a lit oi humourous caprice, or in thu hope of enticing 
some of tbe tiequeuteis of that place of worship to visit 
him, he called bi!> new room, in some of his advertisements, 
the lilclu Catholic chapel. If any Catholics happened to 
look, in after mass, he w-is studious of paying tliem particu¬ 
lar attention and respect, and would, m some way or other, 
iuti'uduce a lecomineiidation of universal philanthropy and 
religious toleraiiuii. Un one of these oceasigiiis, ho utteied 
the following apostrophe : " After all this outcry about 
the devil, the Tope, and the Pretender, who and what is 
this bugbear,.this monster, this Pope, whom we so much 
dread 1 He is only a man like ourselves, this ecclesiastical 
sovereign of Koine, tbe father and head of the Catholic 
Church.” When the lecture concluded, he was seen to 
advance towards a leading man i^ong tlie Catholics, and 
shaking him heartily by the banW welcomed him in the 
fallowing woids, " God bless you, I love you all: we are 
all Christians alike, irum the same stock, divided only by a 
lew non-esseatiali.” 

Whether this mode of proceeding was dictated by the 
liberal spirit of philosophical indifference, by Christian 
charity, by any latent Papistical propensity, or for tlw 
mere purpose of inviting customers of all peLsuastons to his 
shop, may be easily determined by considtring the charac¬ 
ter of Healey. Having acquired, or assumed, the name of 
Orator Henley, it became the fashion in certain circles to 
bear his lectuies ; he attracted the notice and excited the 
resentment of Pope, who lashed him severely in bis Dun- 
ciad. Much of tbe poet’s satire is well applied; except 
where he describes him as a zany, and a talker of non. 
sense. I'his, certainly, is not a character or just description 
of Henley, who was impudent, insolent, and conceited, a 
vain-glorious boaster, determined at all events, and at all 
risks, to excite the atteation of the public ■, but he exhi. 
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bitcd at lines a quaint shrewdness, a farcical humour, and 
oceasionilla depth of reflection, far beyond the teach of 
• fool. He'was rather what the itfethodisU once called 
their (treat episcopal assailant, fBishop Lavington) “a 
theological and political buffoon." 

A romplete scm.^s of his singular advertisements, mottos, 
medals, an I pamphlets, with a panegvrii'on him. in the 
form of a life, by W "Utoad, was at one time collected, and 
in the possession of aniiqnarv. 

By coarse irony, vulgar raillery, andaceitain Immonr- 
• ous quaintness of expression, he often raised the laugh 
against opponents, superior to him in learning and argu¬ 
ment. Ilenlev once inenr'-“d the, hostility of the govern¬ 
ment, and wa'-. several u ivs in the eusto lv of a king’s mos- 
ienger* On this neeadi'n. T.oid Chas'erfiel.l, the Secretai y 
of State, amiis-d hi'ri-.elf and his assoii ite-in olfica, bv 
snorting with the hopes and fears of our restorer of ancient 
eloqnenee. Ouring his ex t.iiinatio.a before the Privy 
Canncil, II .nicy nsk lonvo to be seated, on account of a 
real or pr-t'-n lci rhenmnlism, and oeeasinning considera¬ 
ble m-rrimenl bv his eecealric answers, liltnself joining 
hearidv an 1 loudly in the laughs he exeite'l. The noble 
lo'd having exnottnlated with him on the impropriety of 
ri liciiling the exertions of the eountrv, .it the moment a 
rebellion ra red in the heart of the kingdom, he replied, 

" I thnifrlil there was no harm in eraeking a j'lke on a red- 
heiriiig," alluding to Archbishop Herring, who had pro¬ 
posed or aclii.illv commenced arming the clergy ' 

\ numlier of di-respeqfable and nnw.irrmtahle ex|>res- 
aions he had applied to person^liigh in otiice, and to their 
eondiiet, being repeated to him, his only reolv wis, " My 
lord:, I m'lft livi".” “ f see no r-iason for tint, Mr. Hen- 
lev,” reiilc-l Lord Ch'sterfield The rnnnril scerni-d 
pleaseil at the retoit, but Henley immediately answered ; 

“ That r. .i good thing, but unfortua.ttely it has been said 
before." 

After being reprimanded for his improper eondiict, he 
was in a few days disinisscd as an impudent but entertain¬ 
ing fellow. 

The following was rircnla'ed hv Ilenlcv as an adver¬ 
tisement. or hv w.u of h m Ibill, in Oet. 17"G • — 

“ Having been thrcat'ine l bv v.arions letters, that if I d.i 
not droll tlie or.alorv, a minute, aeeounr o' mv life and 
character shall he p.iblishe.l, f l.ike this method of in¬ 
forming those who propose undertaki’ig it, ta-'t ihev nui-t 
be speedy, or llioir market w.ll be spoiled, as I am wiiiing 
it myself. 

“John IlENLav." 


THE RKTUltN. 
rnoM TnE^OEnMAV oe e. Miicur.rit. 

Art thau thf /.fid with which my f.iucv teems, 

\Vlios,‘ golden plains once brethtly round me shone 

Which oft h.it'n shed swe -l iriigie o’er ray dreams, 
And cheer’d me on with hop; wlien feclile grown ? 
Alt thou the l.tiul ’ Art thou the land ! 

I greet thee, I gre,ct thee, O my fathe.rland? 

Art thn)i thmto’im, bs-ide tlie rip,ding stream, 

Tow’rd which, in -adoess, oft mv eye I’ve east t 

Wh'rte life's unclouded S[irtn'; diil on me be.ito. 

An 1 the young hours in thiilling pleasure passed ! 

It thou the town’ Art thou the town * 

To thee, to thee 1 come, O native town ! 

Arf thim thu home in which my cradle stood. 

Where sorrow's liiUtr pang 1 never knew ? 

The fntiuc there appeared a glowing lln ,d. 

The world a path, where joys celestial grew. 

All thou the home? Art thou the home? 
Receive me once again, paternal home ! 

Are «s t/ic mcdd-.J Art thou the peaceful vale, 

Wdiieh olt at silent eve, Tve blithely crossed ? 

Mv spirit then would o’er your bouiid'ries steal, 

Omil each trace in fading blue was lost. 

Are ye the mea is ? Are ye tlie meads ? 
lieecive me once again, U native meads! 

Could I here re-l and rural joys be mine. 

The storm would cease—a brighter morning break ; 

Mv pilgrim-staff J’.l to the brook consign. 

And, borne by friendshin. life’s la«t journey take 
To thee, O grave—To thee, O grave. 

Where rest my fathers,, gladly, then, 0 grave! 


the PLINIES. UCSTRl/criOH OF THE ELDER 
PLINY BY MOUNT .VESUVIUS. . 

The late frightful eruption of Mount Vesuvius will ren¬ 
der interesting, even to those who have read it in other 
works, the fiillowiiig acconiit of the death of Pliny the 
Elder, taken from a new volume (which has jilt appeared) 
ol til" Edinburgh Cabinet Libran/, entiticil tAm of emi¬ 
nent Z’tologi^ts. Of the eruption we dial! prihahly speak 
“Sjj't’ and therefore sav no more of it in this plaej. 

Pliny was a man of foitune in the age of the Cmsars, 
and author of a History of his own time which is lost, and 
of a Natural History which is a huge rniscellaneons eoin- 
pilation of all sorts af\nowledge existing «p to Ins time, 
had and good, cxhiliiting more style than discernment. 
He was, however, a most industrious geiitleinan, viluabla 
for preserving better things than he could have found out 
for us ; sud tliat he was a bold one, the following narrative 
will testily. His nephew, Pliny the Younger, whom he 
educatetl, and whose fame also surpasses his deserts as nii 
author, though ho too was an aini.iblR man and an elegant 
writer, is chiefly known bv his Letters. ^lis stvie is too 
conscious and arlifiei,il. Both the PImies may be looked 
upon as the arliKcial products of the highly wfoiii’lit, but 
cold anil imitative liter.ttiire of thnst; limes,'the polish of a 
despotism whieh lepressed originality, lint they both (fft- 
pear to have Iwen good men; and they maintaimsl a degree 
of political independence in tlie woist tiir,e.s, higlily ho¬ 
nourable to the spnit of knowled-'c 

The death of the Elder Pliny took pine * duiiiig the 
eruption which is understood to have destroyed the cities of 
Ilerculaiicum ,iml Pornp.'ii. 

He was at iMisennm, where he commanded the fleet 
winch protected all that part of the Meililcrrane.in com- 
p iscil between Italy, the tiauls, Spain, and Afriea. when 
a great eruption ol Vesuvius took pl-iee. His sister aod 
her son, the latter of whom w.is then ahout eighteen years 
ol age, were with him. He had just retired to his study, 
when he w,i« a|)|iii/:ed of the appearance of a cloud of 
the most exit joidinary form and size. It rcscmlihd a pine- 
tree, luiving an exees-ively elongated trunk, fioni which 
some biaiicliessliot foilii .ti the top, and appe.ircdsometimes 
wliite, soinetnncs dark and spotted, aecoruingas tlicsmoke 
was more nr le-s mixed with earth and cindoi,. .Viixoms 
to diseovei the cause ol this singular appearance, he oider- 
ed a light ve.ssel to be gut leady, and was proceeiling on 
board, when he met the manners bclon.,'ing to the galley 
stationed .it Retina, who had just cscap.'d from the danger. 
They coiiiiiredhini not to advance and expose his life tnim- 
miiient pciil; liul he ordered the licet immediately to put to 
sea, fur the purpose of rendering aid to Siicli as nnglit 
reiiuiie.it; and so devoid of fear was he, that he noted 
all the variations and forma which the cloud assumeil. 
Jjy tins time the vessels were covered with ashes’, which 
every moment bccauie hotter and more dense, tvliilc fr,tg- 
incnLs ol white piitmee and .stones, hl.ackenc'l and spht 
witli thu heat, threatened the lives of the men. They 
were likewi-e in great danger of being l"ft aground by a 
sudden letreatof the sea. Ho stoppe.l foi a moment to 
consider whether he should return; hut to the pilot, who 
urged him to this expedient, be replied,- I'ortun.: helpi 
the Iiravo-sleet to Pornponianus.’’ That olHcer was at 
St.ilii!i!, and being in siglit of the danger, which, although 
still distant, .seemed always coming nearer, hail pul hi.s 
baggage on hoard, and was waiting a more f.ivuurahic 
wind to carry him out. Pliny, flnding him alarmed, eti. 
dcavonred to recall his firmness. In the meantime, tho 
flames were bursting from Vesuvius in inaiiy plact-s, Mkas 
to illuminate the mght with their ilarziing glare. He con¬ 
sulted with his fnends whether it were better tn remain in 
the house, or to flee to the open Helds ; tor the buildings 
were shaken by frequent and violent tdioeks, so as to leel 
backwards and forwards, and in the open air they were 
nut less in danger from the cinders. However, they chose 
to go forth, as the less hazardous alternative, covering 
their heads with pillows, topiotect them from tim stones. 

It was now morning, but the country was envelnited by 
thick darkness. He proceeded towards the shore by the 
light of torches, but the sea was sdll so much agitated that 
he could not embark ; and, seating him.seli'on a sail whieh 
was spread for him, he asked for some water, of which he 
drank a little. The approach of flames, preceded by the 
.smell of sulphur, put his companions to might, excepting 
two slaves, who assisted him to rise, when he seems to 
have immediately fallen, suffo'-ated by the vapours and 
ashes. On the following day, bis body was found in the 
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same place without marks uf external violence, and re- 
semhlinjt a person asleep rather than one who hid suffered 
death. This even* toq/t place on the 24th of AuRUSt. in 
the seventy-ninth year of the Christian era, and a few 
months after the demise of Vespasian. 

As a specimen of the bad and good, the ridiculous and 
the interesting, in PJiny’s “ Natural History,” we quote 
from the LiSes of the Zoologists his account of the Lion's 
Siekness, and the famous story of Cleopatra’s Pearl. The 
former is taken from the old translation of him by Holland. 

now TO ctrae a sick lioiv. 

The lion is never sick but of the peevishness of his 
Btomacke, loathing ail meat; and ^hen the way to cure 
him is to tie unto him eirtain shee apet. which with their 
wanton mocking and making mowes at hjm. may move his 
patience and drive him fot the veric indignitie of their 
malapert saucincssc. into o fit of maduesst', aud then, so 
soone as he hath tasted their bloods, he is perfectiie well 
againe; and this is the only renedU. 

ct.eofatiia’s pkahl. 

Pearls were>erv highly esteemed in Pliny’s days. The 
lad'es wore them dangling at their fingers and ears, took 
great delight in hearing them rattle, and not only append- 
^ them to their garments, but even embroidered their 
buskins with them. It will not suffice them, says he, nor 
serve their turn, to carry pearls about them, but thev must 
tread among pearls, go among pearls, and walk as it were 
on a pavement of pearls. Lnllia Paulina, the wife of 
Caligula, was seen by him, on an oi dinary occasion, orna- 
menfed with emeralds and with pearls, which he valued at 
forty nvillions of sestertii (about 300,0001.) 

The two finest specimens ever seen were in the posses¬ 
sion of the celebrated Cleopatra, who, on being sumptu¬ 
ously feasted by Mark Anthony, derided him for the mean¬ 
ness of the entertainment; and on his demanding how sho 
could go beyond him in such a matter, answered that she 
vrould spend upon him in one supper ten millions of ses¬ 
tertii. Anthony, conceiving it impossible for her to make 
good her boast, laid a great wager with her about it. When 
the supper came, although it was such as to befit the con¬ 
dition of the hostess and guests, it presented no extraordi¬ 
nary appearance, so that Anthony jeered the Queen on 
the subject, asking, by way of mockery, for a sight of the 
bill of fare; whereupon she affirmed that what had as yet 
been brought to the table was not to be reckoned in the 
count, but that even her own part of the supper should 
cost sixty millions. She then ordered the second service 
to be brought in. The servants placed before her a cruet 
of vinegar, and she put into it one of the pearls which 
were appended to her ears. When it was dissolved sho 
took up the vessel and drank its contents; on which 
Lucius Plancus declared that she had gained the wager. 
Afterwards, when Cleopatra was taken prisoner, and de¬ 
prived of her royal state, the other pearl was cut into two, 
and affixed to the ears of the statue of Venus, in tho Pan¬ 
theon at Rome. 

We have been surprised, not very pleasantly, to find by 
these Lives of the Zoologists, that Linnmus, whom we took 
for a man mild as his flowers, was of so very irascible and 
vindictive a nature ; and that he was miserly. He once, 
it appears, had serious thoughts of killing a man,—assassi¬ 
nating him! for taking away hLs character. However, bis 
studies helped him to get rid of these frightful absurdities 
(themore honour be unto them!) and his miserliness is 
accounted for by the narrow means with which he once 
■tQurglcd. 

The following portrait of him is drawn by himself 

The head of Lihnsus had a remarkable prominence 
behind, and was transversely depressed at the lambdoid 
suture. His hair was white in infancy, afterwards brown, 
in old age greyish. His eyes were hazel, lively, and pene¬ 
trating; their power of vision exquisite. His forehead 
was furrowed in old age. He had an obliterated wart on 
the right cheek, and another on the corresponding side of 
the nose. His teeth were unsound, and at an early age 
decayed, from hereditary tooth-ache. Ilis mind was quick, 
easily excited to anger, joy, or sadness; but its affection 
soon subsided. Jn youth he was chearful, in age not tor¬ 
pid, in business most active. He walked with a light step, 
and was distinguished for agility. The management of bis 
domestic affmisrhe committed to his wife, and concernsKi 
lumself solely with the productions of nature. Whatever 
lie began he brought to an end, aud on a jqiiraey he never 
.looked back. . 


As Linnsus grew old, the best parts of his 'nature 
(money-wards excepted) seem to quite outgrown the 
others, and to have exhibited him in tee condition deside¬ 
rated by Mr. Southey in his beautiful lines on the Holly- 
tree, the thorny leaves of which become smooth as they 
mount towards heaven. The following picture of his 
manners and amusements is given (says our author) by his 
pupil, Fabricins:— 

VVe were three, Kuhr, Zoega, and I, all foreigners. In 
summer we followed him into the country. In winter we 
lived facing his house, and he came to us every day in his « 
short red robo-de-chambre, with a green fur cap on his 
head, and a pipe in his hand. He came for half an hour, 
but stopped a whole one, and many times two. His con¬ 
versation on these occasions was extremely sprightiv and 
pleasant. It consisted either of anecdotes relative to the 
learned in his profession with whom he got acquainted in 
foreign countries, or in clearing up our doubts, or in giv¬ 
ing us other kinds of instruction. He used to laugh then 
most heartily, and displayed a serenity and an openness of 
countenance, which proved how much his soul was sus¬ 
ceptible of amity and good fellowship. 

Our life was much happier when we resided in the 
country. Our habitation was about half a quarter of a 
league distant from liis house at Hammerby, in a farm¬ 
house, where we kept our own furniture, and other requi¬ 
sites for house-keeping. He rose very early in summer, 
and mostly about four o’clock. At six he came to us, be¬ 
cause his house was then buil.ling, breakfasted with us, 
and gave lectures upon thwnatufal orders of plants as lung 
as ho pleased, and generally till about ten o'clock. Wo 
then wandered about till twelve upon the adjc.'ent rocks, 
the productions of which afforded us plenty of entertain¬ 
ment. In the afternoon we repaired to his garden, and in 
the evening we usually played at the Swedish game of 
trisset in company with his wife. 

On Sundays the whole family usually came to spend the 
dav with us. We sent for a pe.isant who played on an 
instrument resembling a violin, to the sound of which we 
danced in the barn of oiir farm-house. Our balls were 
certainly not very .splendid, the company was but .small, 
the music superlatively rustic, and no chance m the dances, 
which were constantly cither minuets or Polish ; but re¬ 
gardless of these defects, we passed our time very nieinlv. 
While we were dancing, tho old man, who smokcil his 
pipe with Zoega, who was deformed and emaciate), he. 
came a spectator of our amusement, and sometimes, thongli 
very rarely, danced a Polish dance, in which he ex'-elU’d 
every one of us young men. He was extremely delighted 
whenever he saw us in high glee, nay, if we even became 
very noisy. Had he not always found us so, he would 
have manifested his apprehension that we weie not suffici¬ 
ently entertained, 

BONNET, THE NATURALIST, 

AND A VISITOn AT FAULT. 

(Thisis from the travels of Matthison.thoGerm.Tn writer. 
We do not see the “ inexpressible forbearance and bene¬ 
volence ” of Bonnet towards his visitor; though his 
conduct was truly polite and good natured,*and worthy of 
a man of sense. Neither is the poor traveller despised : he 
at least meant well. But the scene is amusing.1 

Three days ago, I was at Geneva, and dined at a 
tabu d' hole, A young Englishman sat by me, whom 
I soon recognised as one of the storks in Lessing's well- 
known fable, who, in their excursions, seldom concerned 
themselves with anything except to ascertain the topo¬ 
graphy of frog-ditches. He asked me where Donnet lived; 
this introduced a co versation among us, which at length 
led to my inquiring if he had ewer read any of Bonnet's 
works. “ Noj I know nothing at all about him, but ha 
is here in my listand immediately taking out a pocket- 
book, he produced a paper, whence he read the following 
inventory of things worthy of observation in Geneva 
1, The Portico of St Peter’s Church t-wll. The Junc¬ 
tion of the Arne with the Rhone;—III. Saussare’s 
Cabinet of Natural Curiosities;—IV. Monsieur Bonnet; 

—V. Monsieur Bourrit. “ As you have never read any 
of his works then,” said I, “ might it not be as well to go 
to the bookseller’s and get him to shew you some; his 
Contemplation de la Nature, tor instance,—read soma 
chapters, and yotf would then not only be less embar¬ 
rassed in case he should ask yon whether you are at all 
acquainted with his writings, but yon would, I am sure^ 
have very great pleasure in rae perusal.” 
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He thanked me for my advice, which he said he wo>i d 
certainly follow, and then left me, after having caaefully 
entered ^he name of Bonnet's place of abode in liis 

***'Yosterday, after dinner, as we were plaving at chess, a 
foreiffner was introduced, whom I immediately recollect¬ 
ed to be the person I had seen before. Bonnet received 
him with that cordiality and conciliatory kindness with 
which you are so well acquainted, and beeged him to sit 
down oh the sofa. After the conversation had ran through 
•the customary forms of “ Whence come you t” and 
“ Whither arc you going V’&c. See., Bonnet addressed 

* Vou have probably occupied yourself, sir, with specu- 
laliv" philosophy?’ . . i . 

‘ No, not at all, but I saw all your woi ks yesterday. . 

‘ Saw them!’—He stopped short, but supposing that 
the young loan who spoke Frem’h very ill, had made use 
ofsome wrong expression, immediately proceeded:—‘It 
would make me very happy if my writings afforded you 
anv entertainment. Might anything ill particular strike 

Yes, yes, indeed, the Glaciers in particular, for they 
are all eieellen^ natureU.’ —I give vou liisown expressions. 

Thete was no occasion for an OSdipus here to divine 
that, according to my advice, lie had been to a bookseller s 
where, confusing Bonnet with Bourrit as thev stood toge¬ 
ther on his list, he had inquired for the works of the latter, 
and had seen his travels in the Alps, the engravings in 
which had prohahlv attracted Ws attention, and were the 
only part of which he had any idea. Bonret immediately 
perceived his mistake, and it was really quite affecting to 
see liow, iDstc&fl of takinc; acivat^tage of it ann leatljng hiiri 
on to stumble furtbor ami further, ao aa to proniiro a pi- 
quant scene, (as an hundred others would have uono in 
hiapiaee), he instantly with inexpressible forbearance and 
benevolence gave the conversation another turn, and 
asked him many questions about his own country, liis fami¬ 
ly, and even about his horses and dogs. 

Such traits as these, which at the first glance, may ap¬ 
pear insigniheant. are however those _hy means of which 
PlutarcK, in his Biography, gives such impressive pictures, 
and which so completely delude tlui imagmalion, that 
Timoleon, Dion, and Philopfcmen do not appear as 
apirits called forth from the hoary ages of antiquity, but 
as intimate friends, with whom we have lived in social 
intercourse for many years, in the same town at least, if 
not under the same roof« Arid, afier all, thi'^ kind of for- 
bearance is one of the most amiable features in the human 
character, and perhaps one of the most difficult to practise. 


HINDOO SUPERSTiriON. 

[Paox Oriental Annual far IS3S, containing the usual infor¬ 
mation on Eastern subjects, from the pen of Mr. Gaunter, 
illustrated by the clear pencil of Dauicll.] 

One morning as I was about to quit my tent, wliicli 
was pitched a short distance without the walls of Delhi, 
in a fine tope of tamarind trees, I perceived a gossein 
standing witlwhis back against a broken pillar, and at a 
•hort distance from me. lie had assumed that attitude 
which betokened an expectation of receiving soiitethiiig 
more tangible than meie courtesy from the iicnevolence. 
of myself, or any other person whom he might thus silently 
condescend to supplicate ; for with ihe-.e devotees the 
social order of things is frequently inverted : they con-idcr 
the recipient the benefactor when of their own commii- 
nity, or the giver the hcneficiary when of any other. As 
I came near him, I perceived that he li.id a thick iron rod 
passed through his cheeks, riveted at e ich end, from which 
It circular piece of iron depended, inclosing the chin. 
Though the rod passed quite through the tongue, it did not 
materially affect the articulation; he spoke with some 
difficulty, but was nevertheless perfectly intelligible. He 
was an elderly man, of gentle manners aud mild aspect, 
without being*offensively filthy, as the members of this 
■trange tribe so frequently are. 1 invited him to enter 
Ae tent, which he immediately did, and to iny surprise was 
very communicative. The iron through his tongue and 
cheeks had ^en a penitential infliction to which he had 
submitted in consequence of the breach of a vow. He 
declined my invitation to seat himselL but stood erect with 
his back against the pole of the tent, and entered freely 
into conversation upon the straura events of his life, an¬ 
swering all my questiuniwith the most perfect readiness ; 


and he appeared gratified at giving me any information, 
either respecting^ himself, or the singular customs of the 
religious fraternity to which he belonged. He stated 
that he was then under a vow to reiffiiin hrect for the space 
of fifteen years. During thirteen of this time he bad 
either stood or walked ; yet he suffered little or no incon¬ 
venience, sleeping every night in the jungles with his 
back against a tree, as soundly as the mostJroluptuous 
nian could upon a bed of down. He ^ufesseiT, however, 
that sometimes after he li.id commenc^ the performauen 
of tills strange vow he was obliged to besuppoited with 
cords when inclined to sleep, and his feet swelled to such 
a painful degree that he could scarcely .stand or walk. 
After a time, however, this inconvenience ceased, when 
the performance of hft penance became no>longer either 
a p.ain or a grief to him. 

This was not the only infliction to which he had volun¬ 
tarily subjected himself; the fingers of his left hand 
were so '•ompletely bent upwards from the palm, as to 
form a ngiit angle with the hack of the hand, and were 
thus rcndei-cd entirely useless. He further told me that 
he had been suspended fium the lirancli of a tree during 
tlirec hundred and sixty-five revolutions otthc earth, as 
he expressed it, or a whole year. He wak suspended by 
a cold with a stiong bamboo croising the end. upon 
which he sate, while a stiap confined him fo the rope, 
and lhii.s prevented h!s falling ; tli's he described as the 
severest infliction to which he had ever suhuiilted. I 
gave him a trifling gratuity, with which he departed 
perfectly satisfied. 

The scll-toitures inflictctl liy these fanatics are entirely 
voluntary ; thev aie, like many oi the Roman Catholic 
penances, merely acts of siiperrogation, and are notneces- 
s.arilv cnioincd in the Hindoo ritual, as will appear from 
the .\lahaliharat, a work esteemed almo-t ol divine authori¬ 
ty among the Hindoos. “ Those moil who perforui severe 
m.icer.ilion of the flesh, not authorisisl by the Sastra, are 
possessed of hypocrisy and pride; tliev aie overwhelmed 
with lust, passion, and tyrannic sucngtii. d'hoso fools 
torment the spirit tliat is in the body, and myself who am 
in them.*” 

• ••«•••• 

After we quitted Ivanpoor, nothing occurred worth re¬ 
cording until we came in sight ot Uenares,—tiiat celeluat- 
ed city, called the splendid, containing the iiio-'t renowned 
speriincns of Hindoo learning to lie found in Hindustan, » 
more detailed account of which will bo found in the first 
volume of this work. As we approaclidl the city, we were 
iniliiccd to moor our hudgerow and land, in order that we 
might witness the (Ihurrack Ponja—one of those revolting 
inflictions wliieh some, paiticular order of devotees under¬ 
go, together with such unhappy Hindoos as have h.vl the 
misfortune to lose their caste , the former to enlunce their 
claims to a blessed immorUlitv, the latter to recover that 
temporal superiority over a large portion of their fellow 
beings which the well-known distinctimi ol caste confers, 
A man frequently loses his easte liy rireumstances over 
which he can have no control: such as the casual contract 
of a pariah whom he might not have known to have been 
within his vacinity, or eating out of a polluted vessel, 
though not at the time aware ol its pollution. 

I once happened to be present when a sepoy of high 
caste, falling down in a fit, the military surgeons ordered 
one ofthe pariah attendants (if the regimental hnspilal to 
throw some water over him, in e.onsequence of which nono 
of his class would associate with him, and he was consider¬ 
ed to have forfeited the pi ivileges of clanship. The result 
was, that as soon as the afternoon’s parade was over, ho 
put the miif/le of his musket to liis head, and blew«t_hit 
brains. Although, however, the distinction upon which 
the Hindoo so highly priiles himseK is often thus easily 
forfeited, it is not to be regained but by undcri^fliag either 
severe mortification , or some terrible infliction, which 
happened to be the case in the instance 1 am about to re¬ 
cord. 

On landing, we found a large concourse of people as¬ 
sembled, and forming a circle of about twenty yards in 
diameter, in the centre of which was a strong pole fixed 
upright in the ground. On the top of this pole a trans¬ 
verse bamboo, sufficiently strong to sustain the weight of 
a man, was attached to a moveable pivot, so that it could 
be swung either vertically or circularly, as occasion might 
require. The insertion of the transverse banihoo was about 
one-third part from the end, leaving twiftthirdson the other 

• nis is spoken by Krishna, the chief Avatar, or incarna¬ 
tion of Visbau. 
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siili', CO wlii -li was attached^ cord that reached the ground. 
At the extremity of the shorter division was a pulley from 
wlycli a longer cptd (lepended about the size of a man’s 
niiihlle hnger, having two ends, to which were afHVed apair 
of brig it steel hooks. Both the vertical and cross poles 
were of bamboo, which is extremely tough and difficult to 
birii'i. When the apparatus was prepared, a Brahmin, 
whii is usullly the Cjnclionary on these occasions, advanc- 
e l to the centre of Uie area, and having anointed the points 
Oi'' till! hooks with rental I portion of ghee, from a sacred 
vessel especially set ap.irt for this holy purJ.o8c, he beckon¬ 
ed to (he pel son about to undergo this trying ordeal. The 
penitentiary w.is a handsome man, in the full vigour of 
manhood, and h<uJ lost his caste by eating interdicted food 
during a royag.’ fio.n Calcutta to \)hina, wluthei he had 
gone as servant In the captain of the siiip. 

On perceiving the Bralimin’s signal, he advanced with¬ 
out the slightest indication of alarm, but rather with an 
expression of joy on Ids countenance, at the idea of being 
ru.,torcd to that position among the members of his own 
peculiar caste, which he had unhappily forfeited. He was 
stripped to the loins, and hail nothing on but the cummer- 
b.iud and a pair of white linen trowsers, which reached 
about half waydown his thighs, lie was a muscnbir man 
and rather|all;—ho came forward with a firm step. Up¬ 
on reaching the place of expiation, he knell down under 
tl^ cord to which the two hriglit hooks were attachod. 
Gently raising his hands, and clasping them together in a 
postuie of devotion, he continued lor a few moments silent, 
then smldenly olcv.iling Ins hc.id, declared himself re.idy 
to niidergu ihepeiiiince that should rulease him from the 
pains of ids recent pollulion. The moment his assent was 
pronounced, a hiiist of acc.lamalion was heard fiom the 
surrou'itling inullitude. The oiriciating Uralirain then 
took the hooks, and with a dexterity that showed he was 
no novice in liis sacred vocation, slipped them uiidui the 
dors.al muscles just haneaih the shoulders. The operation 
Wits so insl,\ntaitcously ,iud so adroitly managed, that 
scarcely a diop of blood followc.il. Mot a muscle of tbe 
man sroiiiitenancc .stirred ; all liis features seemed .stilfeiicd 
into .an cxpnessioii of resolved endurance, which imp.trted 
a so.t ol suliliinc stcrn!i"ss to evciy lineament. Mol even 
till. sli;;'itcst quiver of his lip w.u perceptible, ami his eye 
glistened with thrilling lustre as he raised his hc.i'l after 
the honks It til been live {. Ills resolution whs as painful 
asit \v,ii, asioiiisliing. At a certain signal from tbe presid¬ 
ing I'liiirtion.iry, be suited from his recumbent posture and 
stood with hi- head e.-ect, calmly aw.dting the consumma¬ 
tion of his die.i'll'itl p'otalty. After a short interval ho was 
suddenly laiscd into the air and swung round with the most 
frightful velocity hya numlier of half frantic IIiadoo.s, 
who had stationed themselveK for this purpose at the other 
extremity of the transvers.* pul.'. They ran lound the area 
at tlioir utmo't speed, ydliivg a’td screaming, while their 
cries were leiiilcicd still more discord.iiit by a diufcning 
accumpaiiiniuiit of tomtoms, lobrics, kurtauls, and other 
instrninunis so familiar to Indian d-evotees, and which are 
indispensihlc on these and siuiil.ir occasions, producing 
anything rather than “ a concord of sweet .sounds." 

The velocity with which the poor man was swung round, 
prevented any one from accurately observing hi.s counte¬ 
nance, tliougli, duiiiig one or two pau.ses made by his 
tormentors, who becaiiiu shortly fatigued with the violence 
of their excitions, there was ho visible expression of siiffbr- 
ing. Had he uttered aery, it would have at once iieutra- 
lized the eflect of tbe penance, though 1 do not think it 
could have been heard through the din by which this le.'ri- 
ble ceremonial WHS accompanied. The ministering Brah- 
miajL-ho'vever, are said to bavu a perception of sound so 
acute on these occasions, that the slightest cry of the vic¬ 
tim never escapes their ear. 

After thU barbarous ceremony had continued for about 
twenty minutes, the man was let down, the liooksextractcil 
from his back, and he really seciui'd little or nothing tlm 
worse for the torture he must have undergone. He walked 
ateadily forward amid the acclamations of the surrounding 
multitude, and followed by his friends, who earnestly offer¬ 
ed him their congratulations on the recovery of his caste. 

Accidents of a very .seriQus nature have been occa¬ 
sionally known to happen during the infliction of these 
fearful penances, though such occurrences are, I believe, 
rare. Should the coid chance to bi^k, the suspended 
person is propelled forward under the influence of such a 
powerful iropttlso,sthat he is invariably killed on the spot. 
When this occurs, it is imputed to the magnitude of his 
sioli and he is immediately cast upon tfaiiB.fuueral pile. 
Miuer pitted nor lamented. 1 have beard alUrcumstaaco 


related by a person once present at the ceremony of the 
Chunuck Pooja when the muscles of the back pve way, 
the patient being of considerable bulk, and on his being 
immediately lowered, the mischief was so extensive, that 
the wretched man died soon after lie was released from the 
hooks. These things are really too dreadful to bo permit¬ 
ted in a civilized country; but in India custom is a positive 
and even a paramount law, and is therefore implicitly fol¬ 
lowed. “ Immemorial custom,” says their imaginarv law¬ 
giver, " i.s traiiscendant, approved in the s,ici'ed sciiptnre 
and in the codes of divine legislators ; let every man, there* 
lore, of the three principal classes, who has a due icver- 
ence for the supreme spirit which dwells in him, diligently 
and uonstaully observe immemorial custom." 


BROTHER MERRY; 

OB, me ADVenTOHcs op aiv old soldiek. 

This is a story after our own heart, or at least after three 
ports of our heart; for we have a fomtli, which is a little 
more serious than Brother Murry’s; but wo like him 
mightily, lor he is a personificatiun of animal spirits and 
thoir natural goodness and good-will,—not over-scrupu¬ 
lous, we grant, because he is not over-thoughtful,—but 
honourable, upon tbe wliolc, to the reputation of natural 
impul-u-,, and having .IS lit liof ill iu liiiii a--liu thinks 
of uuy. Nor is any body to .'pposc that the freedoms 
taken with .some venerable iiante-, ini;dy real iricvurunce; 
fill the story is here seen tlirongh a Catholic medium ; 
and Cdlliolics, from tluir greater f.trailiarity "ith ceiUin 
images, take a -ort of doinc-tic libeitv with them, without 
meaning any dmiiaution of love and respect. Brother 
Merry sets out with a good deal of jovial Ulravity ; he 
has Hope in full measure, and .ill the F.aith in the world 
consistent with his having no notion that the stars cau 
mean him any ill; and this is by no means the smallest 
or least honouring part of faith. -We taki' the story from 
a new publication which we are very glad to see,—L iyx 
and Legends of VnriousNatitiis, No. 1, cotitainiiig " Cler- 
niauy.’ The close of it reminds us ut a ballad ivu iiavo 
read of a lawyer, wlio being lefused eiitraiice into lieavun 
by St. Peter, contrived to tiirow bis hat inside the door: 
and then, being permitted by the kind saint logo in and 
fetch it, took advantage of the latter’s fixture as door¬ 
keeper, to refuse turomc back again. 

In days of yore there was a great war; and when the 
war was at an end, a great number of the soldiers were 
discharged. Among the rest. Brother Meiry icccivcd his 
discharge, and nothing more for all be had done than a 
very little loaf of sobliur’s bread and four half-pence in 
money—and with that he went his way. But Bt. Peter 
had seated himself in the road, like a poor bcggar-inau, 
and when Brother Merry came there, lie asked him for 
ch.\rity. Then said the soldier " Iloai beggai-man, what 
shall 1 give you ' 1 have been a soldier, and have got my 
discharge, and with it nothing but a very little loaf of 
bread and four half-pence, and when that is gone I must 
beg as well as yourself." Then he divided tlic loaf into four 
parts, gave tbe apostle one, aud also one lialf-pcniiy. St. 
Peter thanked him, aud went a little turthe^.-, and seated 
himself like iinothci beggar, in the way of the .soldier; 
and when he came up, as formerly, asked alms of him. 
Brother Merry spoke as before, and gave him again ano¬ 
ther quartet of the loaf, and another half-penny. St. 
Peter thanked liiin, and seated himself in the way tor the 
third time, like another beggar, and again addressed Bro¬ 
ther Merry. Brother Merry then gave him the third 
quarter of the loaf, and the third half-pcuiiy. St. Petei 
thaukud him, and B, uher Merry journeyed on ; and all 
he had left was one-fourth of the loaf and one half-penny. 
So he went into a tavern, and ate the bread, aud spent 
the half-penny in beer to drink with it. When he had 
finished, he journeyed on; and St. Peter, in the disguise 
of a disbanded soldier, met him-again, and saluted him; 

“ Good eomrado,” said he, “can you give pic a morsel of 
bread, and a lialt-pemiy to get a drop of dnnk Y’ “ Where 
shall I get itl” answered Brother Merry, “ 1 got ray 
discharge, and nothing with it but a loaf and four liali- 
pence. Three beggars met me on the road, and 1 gave 
each of them a quai ter of the loaf and half-penny. The 
last part I have;ust eaten at the tavern, and spent the 
last hair-penny in drink. Now 1 am quite empty, and if 
you also nave nothing more, let ds go begginn; together.” 

“ No, that will not be necessary just now," said St. Peter, 

“ 1 Budeistand a little of doctoring, and tbarewhh will 
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I in lime obtain as much as I need.” “ Ila!” sai^ Bro¬ 
ther Merry, “ I k?.®,'* about that; sol must to 

and beg by myself. Now only come along, said 
St. Peter,” ifl can earn anything, you shall go halves." 
“ That will suit me well enough, said Brother Merry. So 
they tr.avelled together. 

N^ow they came to a cottage, and heard great lamenting 
and screaming inside, and when they went in there lay a 
man sicit to the death, as if about to eipire, and his wife 
erying and weeping bitterly. ” Leave off whining and 
crying.’’ said St. Peter, ” I will make the man well 
again; ’ and he took a salve out of his pocket, and cured 
the man instantly, so that he could stand up, and was 
quite hearty. The man and his wife in great joy demand¬ 
ed “ Hbw can we pay youl what shall we give you !” 
Jtnt .St. Peter would not take anything, and the more they 
firessod him to do so, the more firmly he declined. But 
ilriitlior Merry nudged him and said. ” Take something, 
take something: we want it, indeed.” At last the peasant 
brought a lamb, and insisted on St. Peter accepting it, 
but he would not. Then Brother Merry jogged Uis side, 
“ Take it, you foolish fidlow, we want it bad enough,” 
Then said St. Peter at last, “Well, I’ll take the lamb 
but 1 shall not carry it, you must carry it." There's no 
groat hardship in that,” cried Brother Merry, “ 1 can 
easily do itand he took it on his shouldcis. 

After that, they went on till they came to a wood ; when 
Brother Merry found the lamb a heavy load, and being 
DOW very hungry, he called to St. Peter, “ Hallo! here’s 
a nice place for us to dress aiiif eat the lamb.’’ “ With 
all my heart” said St, Peter, " but I don't understand 
anything of cookery, so do you begin, and 1 will just walk 
about till it is ready ; but mind you don’t begin to eat till 
I return ; 1 will take care to be back in time.’’ ” Go 
your ways, " said Brother Merry; ” I can cook well e- 
nough ; I’ll soon have it ready.’' So St. Peter wandered 
away, while Brother .Merry lighted the fire, killed the 
lamb, pul the pieces into the pot, and boiled them. The 
lamb, however, was thoroughly boiled, and his companion 
not returned ; so Merry took it up, carved it, and found 
the heart. “ That is the best part of it,” said he, and 
kept tasting till ho finished it. At length St. I’cler came 
back, and said, “ I only want the heart; all ihc rest you 
may have, so you give me that.” Then Brother Merry 
took knife and fork, and turned the lamb as if lie would 
have found the heart, but he could not. At last he said, 
in a careless manner, •* It is not there.” “No! where 
should itbe then V’ said the Saint. “ 'I'hal 1 doii t know, ’ 
said Merry; “but now 1 think of it, what a couple of 
fools we are to look for the heart of a lamb !—a lamb, yon 
know, has not got a heart.” “ W hat! said St. Petei. 
“ that’s news indeed : why every beast has a heart, and 
why should not the lamb have one as well as the best!” 

No, certainly, comrade, a lamb has no heart: now only 
reflect, and it will occur to you that it really has not.” 
“ Well, it is quite sufficient—there is no lieait there, so I 
need noue of the lamb; you may eat it all. ** 
what I can’t eat, I’ll put in my knapsack, .said Brother 
Merry. Then he ate half, and disposed ol the othor as he 

Now as theg journeyed on, St. Peter managed that a 
great stream should flow right across their path, through 
which they must ford. “ '1 hen,” said he, “ go you ntst. 

“ No,”answered Brother Merry, "go you first; think¬ 
ing, if the water were too deep, he would even stay were 
lie was. So St, Peter waded through it, and the water 
only reached to his knees ; but when brother Merry ven¬ 
tured, the water was much deeper, and he was up to his 
neck in it. “Help me, comrade!” cried he; but the 
Saint said, " Will you confess, then, tliat yau ate the 
lamb’s heart.” But he still denied i', and the watM got 
Still deeper, and reached hU mouth. 1 hen said St. * 
again, “ Will you confess then that you ate the lamb s 
heart ?” But he still denied it: St. Peter, however, would 
not let him to drowned, so helped him out of his danger. 

Now they journeyed on till they came to a kingdom 
where they heiAd that the king’s daughter lay dangetoiuly 
ill. “ Holloa, brother,” said the soldier," here s a catch 
for us; if we can only cure her, we_ shall be made tor 
ever." But St. Peter was not quick enough for him. 

Come. Brother Heart,"said he, “put.your tost ftot 
forward, that we may yet come in at the right time. Hut 
the Saint went still more slowly, though his comrade kept 
pushiug and driving him, till at last they heard that the 
princess was dead. “ This comes of your creeping so, 
said the soldier. “ Now be still, said St. Peter, for 
1 can do more than make the sick whole, since 1 can 


bring the dead to life again, v “Now, if that’s true,” 
^d Merry, you must at least earn half the kingdom 
for us the job." Thereupon they ment to the kiftg's 
paLice, where every body Wiis in trouble; but St. Peter 
told the king he would restore his daiigliter to him. 
They then conducted him to where she lay. and he com¬ 
manded them to let him have a cauNron of water, and 
when he received it, he ordered them ml to go'a.vay, and 
let nobody remain with him but Bromer Meri y. Then 
he divided the limbs of the dead prinems, anil threw them 
into the water, lighted a fire under the cauldron, and boiled 
them. And when all the flesh had fallen from the bones, 
• the Saint took the beautifnl white bones and laid them on 
a table, and placed thtm together according to their na¬ 
tural order. When that was done, ho walked before them 
and said, “ In the name of all things holy, arise, thou 
dead one!’’ And at the tiurd time the princc-s aiose up, 
alive, well and beautiful. Now was the king greatly 
rejoiced I'lereat, and said to St. Peter, “ Require for thy 
reward what thou wilt, though it should behall iiiy empire, 
I will give u you.” Bat he answered, “ I dcsiie nothing 
for what 1 have done.” “ Oh thou Jack Fool,” Ihouglit 
Brother Merry to himself, then nudged his comrade’s side, 
and said, “ Don’t be so silly ; if you won’t have any tiling 
yet 1 oeuil somewimt.” St. Peter, however, tsould have 
nothing; yet because the king saw the other gladly, 
commanded the keeper of his treasures to fill his knapsack 
with gold, at which Brother Meiry was right well pleased. 

Thereupon they went their way till they eitmu into a 
wood, when the Saint said to his fellow traveller, “Now 
we will share the gold.” " Yes," answered he, “ that we 
can do.” Then St. Peter took the gold and divided it 
into three portions. “ Well ” thoiighl Brother JVItrry, 
“ what whim has he got in his head now, :naking three 
jiarcels, and only two of m 1” But St. Peter said, “ Now 
1 have divided it fai ly ; one for me, one for yon. and ana 
tor him who ate the heart.” “ Oh, I ate that,” said the 
soldier, quickly taking up the gold ; “ Idid I assure you.” 
“ How can that be true,” said St. Peter, “ a lamb has no 
heart.” “ Aye. what, brother’ What are you thinking 
of—a I'amI) has no heart ’ very good ' when every bea.t 
has, why should th.it one be without 1” ” Now, that is 
very good,” said the Saint, “ take all the gold to yourself 
fur [ shall remain no more with you, but will go my own 
way alone.” “ As yon please, brother Heart,” answered 
the soldier; '• a p[e<isant journey to you my hearty.” 
But when St. Peter took another road, his comrade 
bethought him, “ Well, it is all right that he has marched 
off, for he is an odd fellow.” 

Now had Brother Merry plenty of money, but he diil 
not know what to do with it, but spent it and gave it away 
till, in the course of a little time, he found himself nneu 
more pennyless. Then he came into a country where he 
heard that the king’s daughter was dead, “Ah," thought 
he, " that may turn out well: 1 will bring her to life 
again ;’’ then went he to the king, and offered so to do. 

Now the king had hi!.ard that there was an old soldier, 
who went about restoring the dead In life, and th night 
that Brother Merry must be the very man; yet because 
he had no confidence in him, he first consulted his coun¬ 
cil, and they agreed, that as the princess was certainly 
dead, he might make the attempt. I'hen Brother Merry 
commanded them to bring him a cauldron of water, wh> n 
every one bad left the room, he separated the limbs and 
threw them into the cauldron, ana made a fire under it 
exactly as he had seen St. Peter do; and when the water 
boiled and the flesh fell from the bones, he took them and 
placed them upon the table, but as he did not know how 
to arrange them he piled them one upon another, •• 

Then he stood before them Vnd cried, “ In the name 
of the Holy Heaven, thou dead atis^,” and he cried so 
three times, but still to no purpose. “Stand up, you 
vixen, stand up, or it shall be the worse for you." 

, Scarcely had he said this, ere Saint Peter came in at the 
window, just as before, in the likeness of an old soldier, 
and said, “ You linpious fellow, how can the dead stand 
up when you have thrown the bones thus one upon 
another 1” ... 

" Ah, Brother Heart,” answered Merry, " I have done 
it as well as I can.” ,, . 

“ This time will I help you out pf your trouble, but 
this I tell you, whenever you again undertake anything 
like this you will repent it; moreover, for this, you shall 
neither ask for nor take the least thing Trom the king.” 

Theraupon St. Peter placed the bones in their proper 
order, and said three times, “ In the name of the Holy 
Trinity, thou dead arise," and the ptincees stood up. 
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found and bi.-aulifiil a4 formerly. Then St. Peter imme¬ 
diately w'l'iii away again out of the window, and Brother 
AliAry wa> glad that iltl had turned out so well*; but he 
w.i^ sorely grieved that he might take nothing for it. " I 
should like to know,’’ thought he, “ what he had to 
giuiiihle about—what he giver with one hand, he takes 
witii the ol^cr; th^ is no wit in that.” 

i\ow the King asred him what he would have, but he 
duiet not take any/.iing; yet, he managed by hints and 
running, that the Icing should fill his kQ.tpsack with mo¬ 
ney -, and with that lie journeyed forth. 

But, when he came out, St. Petei was standing before 
the door, and said, “See what a man you are, havel# 
not forbiddcu you to take any tliihg, and yet you have 
your kuairsack tilled with gold !” “ How can T help it,” 
answered the soldier, “ if they would thiust it in ?” “ This 
1 tell you then—mind that you do not a second time un¬ 
dertake such a business : if you do, it will fare badly with 
you,” “ All, Brother, never fear: now 1 have money, 
whv should 1 trouble myself witli washing hones ?” 

“ All!” said St. Peter, " that will not last a long time; 
but, in order that yim may nevei tread in a forbidden path, 

I will bestow upon youi knapsack this power that what- 
cyei yon wish into it, that shall he there. P.irewell—You 
will ni:ierr,ue me again.” “ Adieu,” said Uioltier Lusty, 
itfjd, tliouglit he, “ l am glad you aie gone, you wonder¬ 
ful fellow: I am willing enough not tri follow you." But 
he thought nut oi the wonderful property bestowed upon 
Ins knapsack.. 

Biothei Meiry went off with his gold, which ho had 
veiy soon spiiit and squamlerod as before. 

W'ben he had nothing hut four-pence left, he came to a 
public., house, and tnought the monev must go; so lie 
called lor thiee penny uorlli ol wine and one penny woith 
of bread. As he ate and diank there, the Havour of roast¬ 
ing geese tickled liis nose. So he peeped and pried about, 
and saw that the landloid had placed two geese in the 
oven. 'I'liu.i It oreiiiied to liini that his comrade had 
told liini, whatever he wished m his knapsack should be 
tliere ; so be determined the geese should be the test of it. 

]le went out llieielore aiui stood beture the door, and said 

1 wish that the two geese winch are baking in oven, 
weieiniiiy knapsack,’’ .and, when he had said so, he 
peeped in, and there thev were, sure enough. “ Ah, ah, 
that Is all light.” s.ud he, “ I am a made man,” and he 
went on a little way, took out the geese, and began to 
rat them. 

Ashe was thusc-ujoying himself, there came by two la¬ 
bouring itieu, who looked with hungry eyes at the one 
goose which was yet untouched. 

!Now wlieii Brother Merry saw that, he said, " one was 
quite enough foi him.” So he called them, gave them 
the goo.se, and bade them drink his health. When they 
had finished, they thanked him, and went thcre'vith to 
the_public bouse, called for wine and bread, took out 
their present, and began to eat it. When ilio hostess 
saw what they were eating, she said to her good man, 

*'These two men are eating a goose, you had better see 
whether it is not one of ours, out of the oven.” The host 
opened the oven, and lo! it was empty. “ Oh, you pack 
of thieves!—this is the way you eat geese, is it!—pay for 
them directly, or 1 will wash you both with grecti hazel- 
juice.” 'The men said, we are nut thieves : an old soldier 
whom we met on our load made us apresent of the goose." 

You are not guing to hoax me that way; the soldier 
has been heie, but went out of the door like an iumest 
fellow—1 took, care of that,—you are the lliieves and you 
■hall jpay for the geese.” But, as they had no money to 
payTiiiiii with, he took a stick and beat them out of doors. 

Meanwhile, as B,fother Meny journeyed along, he 
came to a place where there was a noble castle, and not 
far from it a little public house. Into this he went and 
asked for a night’s lodging, hut the landlord said his iiouse 
waa full ot guests, and he could not accommodate 
him. “ I wonder,” said Brother Merry, “ that the people 
■hould all come to you, instead of going to the castle.” 

” 'I'hey have good reason for what they do, for whoever 
has attempted lo spend the nig'it at the castle, has never 
come back to say torn they were entertaineil.” ” If others 
have attempted it why shoiild'nt I 1” said Merry.—“ You 
had belter leave it alone,” said his host, ” you are only 
thrusting your head into ilanger.”—*' No fear of danger,” 
said Brother Meffy, " only give me the key and plenty of 
brave eating and drinking.” So the hostess gave him what 
he asked tor, and he went off to the castiu. relished his 
eupper, and when he found himself sleepyy laid himself 
down on the fiuor, tor there was uot a bed in the place. 


Well, he soon went to sleep, but in the night he was 
awakened by a great noise, and when he aroused himself, 
behold! he saw nine very ugly devils, dancing in a circle 
which they had made round him. ” Dance as long as 
you like,” said Biuther Merry, “ but don’t come near 
me. ” But the devils kept coming nearer and nearer, and 
almost trod on his face with their misshapen feet. “ Be 
quiet,” said hr, but they behaved still worse. .Yt last he 
g It angiy, and crying “ Holla I I'll soon make yon quiet,” 
he caught hold of the leg of a stool and struck it abou^ 
liini. But tune devils against one soldier were too much, 
and if he laid about luslilv upon those before him, those 
behind pulled his hair and pinched him miserably. ” Aye, 
aye, you pack of devils, now you are too hard upon me, 
but wait a hit," and thereupon he cried out, 1 wish 
all the nine devils were in my knapsack,” and it was no 
sooner said than done; there they were; so lie buckled 
It close up and threw it into a corner. 'Then was all still 
again; so Brother Merry laid himself down and .slept till 
morning, when the landlord and the. nohlemau to whom 
the ca-tle Ixdonged came to .see how it had fared with him ; 
and when they saw him sound and lively, they were asto¬ 
nished, and asked, “ Did the ghosLs, then, do nothing to 
you!” “ \Vhyiiot exactly.” said Merry; “but 1 have 
gut them all nine in iny knapsack. You may dwell 
quietly enough in your castle now; from henceforth they 
won't ironlilc yon.” 'Then the nobleman thanked him, 
and gave him gieat rew.irds, a'l'l begged him to remain in 
Ins sei vice saying that he viould sake rare of him all the 
days of lies life. “ No,” answered lie, “ I am used to 
wander and rove about; I will again set font, ” 

Then he went on till he came to a smith, and he went 
in and laid his knap.aek on the anvil, and bade the smith 
and all his men to liaiiinier away upon it as hard a.s they 
could,—so they did, with their largest haininers, and all 
their might; and the poor devils set up a piteous howling. 
And when at last they opened the knapsack, there were 
eight of them dead ; but one, which had been snug in a 
fold of tlie knapsack, was still alive, ami he slipt out and 
lan away to his home below in a twinkling. 

After that, Bi other Merry wandered about the world 
for a long time; but at last he giew old, and began to 
think of his latter end. So he went to a hermi', wlio 
was held to be a very pious man, and said, “ 1 am tired 
of roving, and will now cndeavoui to go to heaven.’’ 
'The hermit answeied, “ 'There stand two ways,— the 
one broad and pleasant, that leads to bell; the other is 
rough and narrow and that leads to heaven.” “ Imust 
be tool, indeed,” thought Brother Meny," if I go the 
rough and naiiuw road.” So be went tlie bioad and 
pleasant way, till he at list came to a great black door, 
and tliat was the door of hell. 

Brother Meiry knocked, and the door-keeper opened 
it; and when he saw that it was Meiry, tie was sadly 
frigliteiicd, for who should he be but llic ninth devil, who 
was in the kuapsack, and thought himself lucky to have 
escaped with uotliiiig but a black eye I So he bolted 
tlicdooi again directly, and ran to the ciiiefof the devils 
and said, “ 'I'lieie is a tellow oiiUide wii^ a knapsack 
on In': back, but pi ay don’t lot him in, for, he ran get all 
bell into his kiiap-ack, by wishing it. He once got me 
a terrible ugly haiiitnering in it.” So they c.tlled out 
to Brother iVleny, and told him he must go away, for 
they should not let him in. “ Well, if they will not 
have me licre,” thought Merry, “ I'll e’en try if 1 can 
get a lodging in heaven,—somewhere or other I must 
re-St.” So he turned about and went on till he came to 
the door of heaven, and there he knocked. 

St. Peter, who sat close by, had charge of the en¬ 
trance, and Brother Merry knew him, and said, “ Are 
you here, old acquaintance ’ then things will go better 
with me.” Bat St. Peter said “ 1 suppose you want to 
get into heaven.” “Aye, aye. brother, let me in; Imust 
put up somewhere. If they would have taken me into 
null, 1 should not have come hither.” No,” said St. 
Peter; “You don’t ceme in here.”—" Well, if you 
wont let me in, take your dirty knapsack again; I’ll 
have nothing that can put me in mind of you,” said 
Merry, carelessly. “ Then give it to me,” said St. Peter. 
'Then he handed it through the grating into heaven, and 
St. Peter took it, and hung it up behind his chair. ” Thea,” 
said Brother Merry, “ Now I wish 1 was in ray own knap- 
sack,”—and instantly he was there; and thus being once 
actually in heaven, St. Peter was obliged to let him stay 
there. 
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romance of real life. . 

It i$ proper to state, that we have no other authority for 
the followini; story tlian that of the fair unknowa, who has 
sent it us; but we take fur granted, from the style of her 
letter, that she is, in every sense of the word, “ fair;" and 
this is one of the reasons why we have not ihouglit fit to 
alter it. VFe need not add bow delighted we are with her 
approbation, nor that we cordially agree with the remarks 
which accompany her quotatioa from Burns. 

* Mrs. Garrick was brought into the English world under 
the patronage of Lord liarhngton, as a Mademoiselle 
Violette, a dancer. Slie had great reputation in her art, 
and was very handsome. Horace Walpole somewhere 
inanifedts the delicate distress he suffered under (poor man,) 
in being asked by a brother patrician, in a large party, 
who she was. He was obliged to confess that she was ‘ a 
dancer;’ that is to say, that they had a beautiful young 
lady in their company, who had talents enough to earn 
herself a livelihood by charming the world. 

THE LIFE OF A YOUNG JACODtTE SAVED BY MBS. OARBICK. 

June 24,1834. 

Dear Sir,—Be not surprised at so familiar an ad<lress 
fronva stianger, for, although I may be, and am, a stranger 
to you, you arc not a stranger to me, but, on the contrary, 
an old and well-known friend, with whose modes of thought 
and feeling 1 am intima^ply acquainted, although 1 have 
never seen your face, nor helrd your voice. 1 am not 
very old (1 may yet call myself two year^ on the tunuy- 
tide of thirty'), but for by far the greater part of my 
life, I h.ive been an admiring and sympathizing rcadci 
of yours. • • • • Judge then of iny ]oy at 

hearing of the first appu-irance of the London JaarwU, 
(which uveo ill my remote habitation, a little " noo'c of 
mountain ground’’ in green Erin,) 1 managed to procure 
iinm > liiLily, and which it delights me to find every way 
worthy of the name it bears. _ » * » 

Aflei this preamble, it is time 1 should get to the real 
business of u y letter, wlii.'h is to offer y >u a true sinrv, 
which 1 tliiii'i not unworthy a place ainong..t your “ Ro¬ 
mances of Real l.ifc," 1 shall give it to yon as nearly as 
lean in the words of the person who lelalcil ii to mo, 
now some years since, when it made a very strong im¬ 
pression on my mind. 

My infoiinaai, Mr N., was rehtsd on th > mother’s side 
to ali ancient Catholic family named Wiiilin<;, of the 
North of England. In the rebellion of 1715. this family 
were steady in their loyalty to the house of Hanover, so 
much so, that when the rchcl army approached the town 
(either Preston or Carlisle) in which they resi led, they 
ficii from it with the other Loyalists. However, the 
family mansion, being o i * of the larg ist in the place, was 
made use of by the reh ds as their head quirteis. \Vlien 
the rebels were driven out, Mr Wilding's mansion was 
again seized by the ttinuphant army, and maiigre ins 
representations, and the absolute proofs he piodiicedof 
his loyaitv, wis totally dismantled, and m'ie!i valuable 
property earned off, whilst bis complaints were unheeded; 
and, b -mg a Qatholic, he could get no rediess. 

Such a rew.iril for loyalty w is nor likely to increase it 
in the bosoms of the sufferers ; the injury rankle.l in their 
hearts ; and when the Pietendor’s standar.l was again 
hoisted in 1745, among the first who flocked to it was 
the then head of the family (son to the loyalist of 1715) 
with his only son, a fine boy of fifteen. 

The disastrous resnjts of that ill-fated undertaking are 
well-known. Among'the prisoners taken and condemned 
to death, was young Wilding ; but tlirongli the interest 
of the Earl of II irlington, tlien SecreLiry of State, the 
young m.in received a pardon, on condition of banishing 
himself for life to the North American Colonies, where 
he entered the army, and was some years after killed in 
a skirmish with the Indians—being the last male descen¬ 
dant of his ancient family. 

These facts 4vcre communicated by an old maiden 
grand-aunt, a sister of young Wilding, to Mr N., when 
about going for the first time to London, with a strict 
charge to procure an inverview with the late Mrs. Garrick 
to whose intercession with Lord Burlington, whose natural 
dauglitcr she was supposed lobe, the pardon of Wilding 
was ascribed ; and to assure her that the surviving mem¬ 
bers and eoiineaions of that family, retained the warmest 
gratitude towards her. Various circumstances co.n- 
bined to prevent Mr. N. from performing this duty at that 
time; nor was it till a short time before Her death that bis 


interview with Mrs. Garrickkook place. He said the old 
Lady appeared scarcely to heed or understand his words, 
whilst apologizing for his visit, and ecplaining its Ause, 
until he mentioned the name of Wtfdmg, when her coun¬ 
tenance became lit up with sudden animation, and she said 
" Wilding! Oyes! 1 remembered him as it were but 
yesterday; yet it is long, long skee. la was scarce 
moie than a child myselfand Ishe commenced the 
narrative with a precision and vivail|y, strongly contrast¬ 
ed with her former apathy, ’ 

It was, she said not long after her arrival in England, 
Lord Burlington had, as was his frequent practice, called 
on her in his carriage to take an airing. As soon as she 
was seated, he ordercfl the coachman to die Tower, sav¬ 
ing carelessly to her, “1 must first go there to see tHe 
state prisoners ordered for execution to-morroiv ; it is a 
customary form ; if you like, you can come in with me.” 
She telt shocked at the manner in wliicli he spoke, yet 
curio .’f prevailed, and she entered the Power with him. 
The prisoners were summoned, and the usual inquiries 
made whether there was any indulgence they miglii wish 
for ; any font request. Amongst the nunib.ir weiusoninof 
note; the gallant and handbOine U.iwmiii, the iiuroof 
Shenslone's touching ballad, for whom a young heart was 
then breaking; and the youthful Wilding. •“ 1 see linn 
now, ’ said Mrs. Garrick, kindling as she spoke, “otlie 
beautiful boy, as he stood calm and uninoveil before ns ■ I 
shuddered .IS 1 lhougl;t of Lord Burlmgton's fatal words 
before they entered ; ‘ Entry one you are to see, must die 
io-znorroo),’and 1 vowed inwardly they should not shed 
that boy’s young blood. No sooner were the prisoners 
removed, than 1 fling myself at Lord Burlington’s feet; 

I wept; 1 implored him to •save the youth. A Monished 
at niy vehemence, he tried to put me off; but 1 persist¬ 
ed;—I became more urgent;—I decbired I should never 
know a moment's peace were he to die. Lord Burlington 
was moved by the agony of liis cbiM; for he was ray fa¬ 
ther,” continued she ; " he promised, and performed his 
promise. The pardon was obtained, and 1 was satisfied.” 

Such is mu stoiv. Mr. N. added his suspicion that 
Mrs. Garrick’s sudden zeal had been caused by a passion 
foi the young captive ; that she had, os the viilgir phiose 
I', “ f.iili-n in love at fiist sight.” But I rcjcci the 
inference ; I know my sex better; and 1 think (you 1 
hope will agree with me) that there is a sufificienev of 
what Buriib calls ” the melting blood in woman’s bieast” 
to account for her exertions on principles ot pure humani¬ 
ty, called into immediate action by the extremity of the 
case (and it was a shocking case ; a vouth—a child almost 
—coii.Je.nn.'d to death for merely tolluiving tlieadvice and 
example of his fattier, wfien incapible of judging for 
himself),—and perlmps rendered moieaciilebythecallous- 
Hess of the man who could bring bis daughter to witness 
such a scene. Should you admit the above into your 
pages, clothiug it in your own language, you will give me 
veiy great pleasure. 

1 remain, dear Sir, 

Willi sincere good wisiies for your health and pros¬ 
perity, and in pirticular for the success of your 
present undertaking, 

Vour constant Reader, 

F. N. L. 

A CsurioN 10 Unciiabitasi.e JutiGucNis OP Extra- 
oauisAHY Men.— The world is habitually unjust in its 
judgments of such men (as Burns) ; unjust on many 
grounils, of whicli this one may be staled as the substance. 
It decide.s, like a court of law, by dead statates,«wd nut 
positively, but negatively ; lesson what is done right, than 
on what is, or is not, done wrong. Not the few inches of 
deflection from the mathematical orbit, which are so easily 
measured, but the ratio of these to the whole diameter, 
cousbtutes the real aberration. This orbit may be a pla¬ 
net, its diameter the solar system, or it may be a city hip¬ 
podrome ; nay, the circle of a gin-horse, its diameter a 
score of feet ot paces. But the inches of deflection only 
are measured; and it is assumed that the diameter of the 
gin-horse and that of the planet will yield the same ratio 
when compared with them, Here lies the root of many a 
blind condemnation of such men as the Burnses, Swifts, 
Rousseaus, which one never listens to with approval. 
Granted, the ship comes into harbour with shrouds aa<( 
tackle damaged, and the pilot is therefo/li blameworthy, for 
he has not been all-wise and all-powerful ; but to kuow 
how worthy, tell us first whether his voyage has been 
round the globe, or only to Ram sgate and the Isle of 
Oogs.—Thomut Carlyle, 
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CHIOIOCK TI^'CHBOURNE. 

' W* are indebted t]^e third volume of Mr. Disraeli's 
Curiosities of Literature (now republishing) for tnis most 
affecting narrative, the deep impression of which upon 
US, after our first perusal many years ago, has never been 
effaced; aiiiLwe mid/he stamp go sharply again,—yet 
not without\weetn»s! Blessings on the heart and soul 
and immortal meinol/ of that beloved woman, (far supe¬ 
rior to all ordinary Strength, or fancied calloiMoess—for 
no such common-place would or could have supported 
it,) who attended the dying, tortured man in his “ agony 
and bloody sweat,”—(words that we dare venture to 
apply, even t'l a nature so far infeTjpr, and so mistaken 
in its hcToi-m,) and who held hit burning head, and 
saw him make the sign of the cross:—and blessings 
on the sweetness of humanity surviving in these miserable 
and dcludHl, yet noble spirits, theChidiockTitchbournes, 
and on the letter written by Chuliock to poor " Sweet- 
cheek” his wife, (what a gentle flower of a word to 
remember and comfort him«elt with in his last anguish,) 
and on all tlie mingled greatness aud tenderness which, as 
Mr. D’lsraeli truly observes, marks the age of the men of 
Shakspeare. We hear nothing nioie of poor “ Sweet- 
check,”—a name that seems to paint her nature, and for- 
tUMtely promises for her patience. She had need of it, 
thuh losing a young and noble husband. 

Mr. D'Israeli did quite right to retain the horrors of 
the story, horrid thoiiidi they arc. The beauty U greater 
than the horror. The gold is proved by the file. 

“ Midst intestine struggles, or peihaps, when they have 
ceased, and our hearts are calm, (says our author,) we 
perceiv^the eternal force of nature acting on humanity : 
then the heroic virtues and private sufferings of persons 
engaged in an opposite cause, nnd acting on different 
principhs than oiir own, appeal to our sympathy and even 
excite our admiration. A philosopher, born a Rnman 
Catholic, assuredly could comnn moiate many a pathetic 
history of some heroic Huguenot; while we. with the 
same feeling in om heart, diM'over a romantic and chival¬ 
rous band of Catholics. 

" Chidinck Titchbuurne is a name which appears in 
the conspiiary of Anthony Babington against Elizabeth, 
and the history of this accomplished young man may 
enter into the romance ol real life. Having discovered 
two interesting domestic documents relative to him, 1 am 
desiious of preserving a name and a character which have 
such claims on our sympathy. 

There is'an interesting historical novel, entitled "The 
Jesuit,” whose story is founded on this conspiracy; 
remaikable for being the production of a lady, without, 
if I recollect rightly, a single adventure of iove. Of the 
fourteen chapters implicated in this conspiracy, few were 
of the stamp of men ordinarily engaged in dark assassina¬ 
tions. Hume has told the story with his usual grace: 
the fuller narrative may be found in Camden; but the 
tale may yet receive, from the character ofCliidiock Titch- 
bourne, a more interesting close. 

Some youths, worthy of ranking with the heroes, rather 
than with the traitors of England, had been practised on 
by the subtilty of Ballard, a disguised Jesuit of great in¬ 
trepidity and talents, whom Camden calls "a silken 
priest in a soldier’s habit;” for this versatile intriguer 
changed into all shapes, and took up all names; yet, 
with all the arts of apolitical Jesuit, lie found himself 
entrapped in the nets of that more crafty one, the minisiei 
Walsinghara. Ballard had opened himself to Babington, 
a catholic ; a youth of large fortune, the graces of whose 
persiM'were only inferior to those of his mind. 

In his travels, his trenerous temper had been touched 
by some confidential friends of the Scottish Mary ; and 
the youth, buspectible of ambition, had been recommended 
to that queen; and an intercourse of letteie took place, 
which seeined as deeply tinctured with love as with 
loyalty. The intimates of Babiogion were youths of 
coDgeoial tempers and studies; aqd, in their exalted 
imaginatiojifi. they could only view in the imprisoned 
Mary of S^wand a sovereign, a saint, and a woman. But 
friendsbipjtlqe most tender, if not the most sublime ever 
recorded, prevailed among this band of self-devoted 
victims; and the Damon and Pythias antiquity were here 
out numbered. 

But these conspirators were surely more adapted for 
lovers than for politicians. The most romantic incidents 
are interwoven in this dark conspiracy. %tme of the 
letters to Mary were conveyed by a secteV messenger, 
really in the pay of Walsinghatn i others were lodged in 


a concealed place, covered by a iooseoed stoue, in the 
wall ot' the queen’s prison. Alt were transcrilied by 
Walsingham before they reached Mary. Even the spies 
of that singular statesman were the companioiis or the 
servants of the arch-conspirator Ballard ^ for tlie minister 
seems only to have humoured his taste in assisting him 
through this extravagant plot. Yet, as if a plot of so 
loose a texture was not quite perilous, the extraordinary 
incident of a picture, representing the secret conspirators 
in person, was probably considered us the bigiiest stroke 
Ilf political intiigue! The accomplished^ Babington liad 
pnurtrayed the conspirators, himself standing in the midst 
of them, that the imprisoned queen migut thus have 
some kind of personal acquaintance with them. There 
was at least as much of chivalry as of macbiaveliaimio this 
conspiracy. This very picture, before it was delivered to 
Mary, tlie subtile Walsingham had copied, to exhibit to 
Elizabeth the faces of her secret enemies, lloubraken, 
in his portrait of Walsingham, lia> introduced in the 
vignette the incident of this picture being shown to Eli. 
zabeth ; a circumstance happily characteristic of the 
genius of this crafty and vigilant statesman. _ 

Caniden tells us that Babington had first inscribed be¬ 
neath the pictuie this verse:— 

■■ Hi raibi sunt comites, quos ipsa pericuta dneunt." 

These are my companions, wlium the samo dangers lead. 

But as this verse was consideied by some of less heated 
fnneies as much too open and ic'elligible, they put one 
more ambiguou-.: - » • 

“ Quorum hme alio proporantibus ? 

What are these things to men hastening to another ;;'arpose? 

This extraordinary collection of persoiiagos must have 
o-'casioned many alarms to Elizabeth, at the approach 
of any stranger, till, the conspiracy was suffeied to be 
sufficiently m atured to be ended. Once she peiceived in 
her walks a conspirator; and on that occasiun elected 
her “lion poll,” reprimanding her captain oi the guards, 
loud enough to meet the conspirator’s ear, tliat ” lie had 
out a man in his company who wore a sword.” 

—" Am not I fairly guarded T’ exclaimed Elizulietli. 

It is ill the progress of the tiial that the history nod 
the feeling-, of these wondrous youths appenr. In ihu->e 
times, when the government of the country yet felt itself 
unsettled, and mercy did nut sit in the judgment-seat, 
even one of the judges could not refrain from being af¬ 
fected at the presence of so gallant a band as the piisoners 
at the bar: " Oh Ballard, Ballard !” the judge exclaimed, 
"what hast thou done! A sort (a company) of brave youths, 
otherwise endued with good gifts, by thy in liiceincnt 
hast thou brouglitto their utter destiuction and confusion." 
I'hc Jesuit himself commands oiir respect, although we 
refuse him our esteem ; for he fell some compunction at 
the tragical executions which were to follow, and " wished 
all the blame might rest on him, could the shedding of 
his blood be the saving of Babington's life!” 

When this loinanlic hand ol frientls were called on 
for their defence, the ino-t pathetic instances of domestic 
affection appealed. Une had engaged in this plot .solely 
to try to save ins fiiend, for he had no hopes of it, nor 
any wish for its aucce.ss ; he had observed no his friend, 
that the haughty and ambitious mind of Anthony Ba¬ 
bington, would be the destruction of himself and his 
friends ; nevertheless be was willing to die with them I 
Another, to withdraw, if possible, one of those noble 
youths from the conspiracy, although he had broken up 
housekeeping, said, to emolo^ his own language, " 1 
called back my servants again together, and began to 
keep bouse again more freshly than ever I did, only be¬ 
cause 1 was weary to i .e Tom Salisbury’s struggling, and 
williog to keep him about home.” Having attempted to 
secret his friend, this gentleman observed, " 1 am con¬ 
demned, because I suffered Salisbury to escape, when 1 
knew he was one of the conspirators. My case is hard, 
and lamentable ; either to betray my friend, whom 1 love 
as myself, and discover Tom Salisbury, t|)e best man in 
ray country, of whom I only made choice, or else to 
break my allegiance to my sovereign, and to undo myself 
and _my posterity for ever.” Whatever the political 
CMuist may determine on this case, the social being carries 
bis own manual jn the heart. The principle of the 
greatest of republics was to suffer nothing to exist in 
competition with its own ambition ; but the Roman history 
IS a history without fathers and brothers! Another of the 
conspirators replied, " For flying away with my friend, 
I fulfUled the part of a friend.’* When the judge ob¬ 
served, that, to perform his friendship, he had broken bis 
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allegiiinceto hi* sovereign : ha h(med his head and eon- 
fpss^, " 1'hereiii I have offended. Another asherf why 
he had fled into the woods, where he was discovered 
among some of the conspirators, proudly Cor tenderly) 
replied, “ For company.’’ , 

When the sentence of condemnation had passifd, then 
broke forth among this noble band that spirit of honour 
which surely had never been witnessed at the bar among 
so many criminals. Their great minds seemed to have 
reconciled them to ths most barbarous of deaths; but as 
tlteir est.ites, as traitors, might be forfeited to the queen, 
theii sole anxietjr was now for their families and their 
creditors. One, in the most pathetic terms, recommends 
to her majesty’s protection a beloved wife ; another, a 
destitute (sister i but not among the least argent of their 
supplications was one, that their creditors might not be in> 
jured liv their uutimely end. The statement of their 
affairs is curious and simple “ If mercy be not to be 
had.”exclaimed one, I beseech you, my good lords, this: 

I owe some Slims of money, but not very much, and I 
have more owing to me.” Another prayed for a pardon; 
the judge complimented him, that he was one who might 
have done good service to his country ; but declares ho 
cannot obtain it.—“ Then,”said the piisoner, " 1 beseech 
that six angels, wliich such an one hath of mine, may be 
delivered to my brother to pay my debts.”—” How inucli 
aie thy debtsdemanded the judge.” He answered, 

” The^amc six angels will dls.'harge it.” 

That nothing might be wanting to complete the catas¬ 
trophe of their sad story, our sympathy must accompany 
the n to their tragical end, and to their last word'". These 
heroic vet affectionate youths had a trial there, intnlcia- 
lile to their social feelings. The terrific procem of execu¬ 
ting LTimin,al3 avas th" remains of feudal barbarism, and 
has onlv licen abolished very recently. I must not refr,tin 
from painting this scene of blood; the duty of an histoiian 
must bo severer than his taste, and I record in the note a 
s'cene of this nature.* The present one war. full of hoirors. 
Hullard was first executed, and snitciieJ alive from the 
gallows to be embowclledUabingtun looked on with an 
unilaiiiite I cuijiitenance, steadily g,ising on that variety of 
t'lrtnres which he himself was in a moment to pass 
through ; the other averted their faces, fervently praying. 
When th'! eTsculioner began his trememlous office on 
Rabiriglon, the spirit of this haughty man cried out amidst 
the agony, “ Parce mihi, Domiiic Jesu*”—“ Spare me. 
Lord Jesus!” There were two days of execution, it was 
on the fiist that the noblest of these youths suffered; and 
the pity which such criminals had excited among the 
spi'Ctators evidently weakened the sense of their political 
crime; the solemnity, not the liaibarity of the punish¬ 
ment, affects the populace with right feelings. Elisabeth, 
an enlightened politician, commanded, that on the second 
day the odious part of the sentence against traitors should 
not commence till after their death. _ 

One of those ffnerusi adolescentuli fyouths of gentle 
blood) was Chidiock Titclibourne, of Southampton the 


* bet not the delicate female slart from the revolting scene, 
nor censure the writer, since that writer is a womau—sup¬ 
pressing her own agony, as he sapported on her lap the head 
of the miserable sitferer. This account was drawn up by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Willoughby, a Catholic lady, who, amidst the hor¬ 
rid execution, eouJd still her own feelings in the attempt to 
soften those of the victim: she was a heroine, with a tender 
heart. 

The subject was one of the executed Jesuits, Hugli Green, 
wlio often went by the name of Ferdinand Brooks, according 
to the custom of those penplo, who disguised tliemsolves by 
doable names; he sullerad in 1612; and this narrative is 
uken from the curious and scarco folios of Dodd, a Catholic 
Church History of Buglaud. 

" l*he hangman, either through unskilfulness. or for want of 
a sufficient presence of mind, had so ill performed his iirat 
duty of hanging him, that when he was cut down he was per¬ 
fectly sensible, and able to sit upright upon the ground, viewing 
the crowd that stood about him. The person who undertook, 
to quarter him was one Barefoot, a barber, who being very 
timorous when be found he was to attack it living man, it was 
nearly half an hour before the safforer was rendered entirely 
insensible at pain. Tho mob pulled at the rope, and threw the 
Jesuit on bis back. When the barber imm^iately fell to 
work, ripped up hU belly, and laid the flaps of skin on both 
oides 1 the poor gentleman being so present to himself as to 
make the sw of the cross with one band. Daring this opera¬ 
tion, Mrs. mizabeth WillouAby (the writer of this), kneeled 
at the Jesuit’a head, and hud It fast beneath her hands. His 
face was qovered with a thirJt sweat; the blood issued from 
his mouth, ours, and eyes, and hds forehead burnt with so 
much heut, itat she assures us she could scarce endure her 
hand upon it. The barber was still under a great oonstema. 
Ion." Bat 1 stop my pen amid thsse circunuuntlal horrors. 


B*bi4ton. He had refused to 
‘he assassinaiioaof Elixabethj but 

fif. f- ^ *'*5 populace breathes all the cirelessnes* of 
ies^ni ’*•'“>"*'* »“ “» . Ptoud of his ancieot 

qu^ttiU now widiouta slam, be pai%s the fhoughtless 
helovedWriend, when any 
'*‘her than matter* of state engaied their pursuits; 
hours of mtserjr were only first knowfinhe day ho enier- 
M Mito the conspiracy. How feelingly he passes into the 
domestic scene, amidst his wife, his cliild, and his sisters I 
**‘''*"*1** Well might he cry, taore inten- 
ih^s™!”^ ^ hrpught me to 

my dear friends, you expect I should 
peak something, I am a bad oralor, and my toxPis worse. 

tho discourse of the whole 
ma.ter for iicli I am brought hither, for that it hath 
Deen revealed heretofore; let me be a warning to all 
BOutleuicn, especially geaerosis adolescentulis. I i 
had a friend and a dear friend, of whom I made no small 
account, whose trieiidship hath brought me to this ; he 
told me the whole matter I cannotileny, as they had laid 
It down to be done ; hut 1 always thought it impious and 
denicil to be a dealer in it; but the reg.ti'd of my frienifc 
caused me to bo a^ inaa in wiiom the old proverb was 
verihcd; 1 was silent, and so consented. Before this 
chaneed, we lived tagctlmr in mod flourishing e-.t.ite: of 
whom went repoit in the Stiand, Fleet-Street, and else¬ 
where about London, but of Uabmgton and 'ritchhoiirne J 
iNo thre.shold was of force to brave our entry. T'hus we 
lived, and wanted notliing we could wish for ; andiGo'i 
knows what les-. in my head than matters of slate. Now 
give me leave to declare tho nii'.eries I su.tam after I 
was acquainted with the action, wherein I may justly 
compaie my smte to that of Adam’s, who could not ab¬ 
stain one forbidden thing, to enjoy all other things the 
world could afford ; the terror of cimseienco awaitra me. 
Alter I considered the dangers wiiereinto I was fallen I 
went to Sir John Peteis in Essex, and appointed iiiy horses 
should meet me at London, intending to go down into the 
country. I came to London, and then heard that ail was 
betrayed; whereupon, like Adam, we fie 1 into the wood 
to hide ourselves. My dear countrymen, my sorrows may 
bo your joy, yet mix jour smiles with tears, and pity my 
case, I am descended I'rom a house, from two hundred 
yeais before the Conquest, never stained till this iny mis¬ 
fortune. 1 have u wile, and oue child; my wife Agnes, 
ray dear wife, and there’s ray grief—and sir sisters left in 
ray hand—my pool servants. 1 know, their master being 
taken, were dispersed; for all which I do most heartily 
grieve. 1 expected some favour, though I deserved no* 
thing less, that the remainder of ray years might have 
recompensed my former guill; which seeing I have 
raised, let me now meditate on llie joys I hope to enjoy." 

i'itchhourno had addrcs.ed a letter to his “dear wife 
Agnes,” the night beiore he .suffered, which I discovered 
among the Marleian MS:^.* It overflows with the most 
natural leelitig, and contains some touches of expression, 
all sweetness, and tenderness, which mark the Shake¬ 
spearian era. The same MS. has also preserved another 
precious gem, in a small poniii, composed at tho same 
lime, which indicates his genius, fertile in imagery, and 
fraught with the melancholy philosophy of a fine and 
wounded spirit. 'The unhappy close of the life of such 
a noble youth, with all the prodigality of bis feelings, 
and the cultivation of his intellect, may still e.xcite tha t 
sy.iipathy ill the generosis adoiesceutu/is, which Chidio^ 
Titclibourne would have felt for them. , 

A letter written by Chidiock Titchbourne the night before 
he suffered death, unto his wife, dated anno 1835. 

“ To the most loving wife alive; I commend me unto 
her, and desire Ood to bless her with all happiness; let 
her pray for her dead hu^and, and be of good comforte, for 
1 hope in Jesus Christ tRn morning to see the face of my 
Maker and Redeemer in the most joyful throne of his glo* 
rious kingdom. Commend me to all my friends, and desire 
them ic^ray for me, and in all charttie to pardon me, if 1 
have ofnnded them. Commend me to my six sistote, 
poore desolate soules, advise them to serve God, for witli- 
out him no goodness is to be expected; w^e it possible, 
my little sister Babb, the darling of ray rice, might be 
bred by her, God would rewardelier; but I do her wrong 
1 confess, that liath by my desolate negligence too little 

• Harl. MSS. 30. So. 
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Mr herseir, ti> add a furtheveharge unto her. Deere wife, 
Mrgive me, that have by thm means so much impoverish* 
edher fortunes; ,pat\|nce and pardon, gooil wife, 1 crave 
—make of these our necessities a virtue, apd laTy no fur¬ 
ther burthen on my neck than hath already been. There 
be certain debts that I owe, and because I knowe not the 
order of the lawe, niteoiis it hath taken from me all, for¬ 
feited by my couri^of offence to her majestie. I cannot 
advise thee to l^iefft me herein, but if there fall out 
wherewithal, let nem be discharge for God’s sake. I 
will not that you trouble yourself with the performance 
of these matters, my own heart, but make it known to my 
uncles, and desire them, for the honour of God, and ease 
of their souls, to take care of tlj^m as they may, and 
especially caVe of my sisters bringing up; the burden is 
now laid on them. Now, 8weet-cheek,what is left to 
bestow 01 ) thee, a small joynture. a small recommence for 
thy deservinge, these legacies following to be thine owne. 
God of his infinite goodness give thee grace alwaies to 
remain his_ true and faithful servant, that through the 
merits of his bitter and blessed passion thou maist become 
in good time of his kingdom with all the blessed^ women in 
heaven. May the Holy Ghost comfort thee with all ne¬ 
cessaries for the wealth of thy soul in the world to come, 
where untrl it shall please Almighty God I meete thee, 
forewell lovinge wife, farewell the dearest to me on all the 
earth, faiewell! 

“By the hand from the heart of thy most 
“ faithful lovinge husband, 

“ CllIDEOCSTlCHEBOVaVE.’' 
vensFs, 

Made by Chidiock Ticheborne of himself in the Tower, 
the nkht before he suffered death, who was executed in 
Lincoln’s Ina Fields for treason.—1586. 


TO A LITTLE BUNCH OF FLOWERS, 
THB PBESBNT of leioh runt. 


Sweet little family of happy birth. 

Beautiful children of the earth I 
Since ye are parted from the dewy breast 
Of her that bore ye, and no more shall know 
Provideot Mother, let me careful show 
How much I love you—servini^ as is best 
Your simple wants; here in this little fount. 
Filled from the clearest waters of the brook. 
Merge all your thirsty mouths, and from below 
Sup upwards till the juicy spirit mount; , 

So your lecniited hews shall overlook 
With fresher beanty and a livelier grace 
Your narrow dwelling place. 

You the mild morning sun with temperate ray 
Shall visit ri-ing, placed within this nook 
That meets bis kind btit not his angry eye; 

Here shall soft gales from open casement play. 
And scatter all your sweetness as they fly ; 

And I your sober cup 
Each day will fill up 
With the pure element ye love to quaff*. 

Here live and laugh; 

And, if I promise well, you shall not gay 
Old Nature was a better nurse than 1. 

My little tender flowers, with all my Cd.'e, 

I leir, 1 fear, you soon must droop away! 

Not long the sun, not long the vigorous air 
Will be of power to save you from decay. 


“ My prime of youth is but a frost of cares. 

My feast of joy is but a dish of pain. 

My crop of corn is but a field of tares,. ^ 

And all my goods is but vain hope of gam. 

The day is and yet 1 siiw no son, 

And now I live, and now my life is done ! 

“ My spring is past, and it yet it hath not sprung. 

The fruit IS dead, and yet the leaves are green. 
My youth is past, and yet 1 am but young, 

1 saw the world and yet I was not seen ; 

M y thread ia cut, and yet it is not spun. 

And now 1 live, and now my life is done! 

“ I sought for death, and found it in the wombe, 

1 lookt for life, and yet it was a shade, 
l{trade the ground, and knew it was my tomb. 
And now I die, and now 1 am but made. 

The glass is full, and yet my glass is run; 

And now I live, and now iiiy life is done!” 


ArriCTiNO frooe of a Loving DispoatxiON.—Three 
months before her death, (his wife’s) when she was so 
afflicted with an asthma tbatslie could neither walk, stand, 
sit, or lie, but while on a chair,! was obliged to suppoit 
her head, 1 told her that she never approached me with¬ 
out diffusing a ray of pleasure over the mind, except when 
any little disagreement had happened between us. She 
replied, “ I can say more than that. You never appeared 
in my sight, not even in anger, without that sight giving 
me pleasure.’’ 1 received the dear remark as I now write 
it, with tean.—Hutton's Autobioirraphy. Hutton was a 
good and clever man, and with allowance for something a 
fiRt« coarse, a man fit to engage the heart of a sensible and 
estimable woman: but the compliment here paid him by 
his wife, thou^ of the highest deseriptiou, implies still 
more merit innerself than in him. 


SiNounsR FaoimeFUCB to an edition of ono of the 
elassica pnbUsbed about fifty years since on the Continent. 
'iVe, copper-plate tvimh faces the title-page Vepresentt, on 
one Chi^iton'm,orosc> on the other, a figure 
of label Ueues with the 

^ ljpnlJ#W>lbvesttfaohme‘F’Hisques- 

sd iiy ntMWff Ubel affixed to the mouth 
._ressed; ** i£|nhr ^^med, excellent, and 

__Rector Seger, is^Viel poet, and well 

d^rvihg maeter of the School at’ Wittenberg: yes, thou 
knowOhtthat Liove thee I!!’’ TUm ia similar taste to the 
portrait of the Spanish grandee, wliq was represented 
tttndtng with his het in bis hand beft/reM inngeof the 
Virgin Mary, the virgin saying to hint/W the fake help 
of a MeL " Cousin, be covered.” 


folio* 
tionis 
of the 
most Iw-— 


Emblem of fate too like! your fate I share. 

As fade your rifled leaves, so fades my heart, 
Clipped from the stem of hope whereon it grew; 
Nor aught of sunshine now, nor pleasures new. 

Nor Fortune's real favours could impart 
The strength that from those eaily hopes it drew. 
For where is now light-hearted laughing ease. 
Where the bright flow of social spirits gay. 

The thought harmonious with the blessed day. 

The power of pleasiiie, and the power to please? 
Where is content, and the free careless mind. 

And trusting joy that never looked behind. 

And perseverance rising from each fall, 

And health —and health—the parent of them all ? 

Oh ! gone—for ever gone; and in their room 
Deafness—Disease—and morbid sense I find. 

And solilaiy gloom ! 

If that my life be short, the need is more 
To pray that it in kindness may be passed ; 

Like you, ye flower, I fain would learn the way 
To cherish still some sweetness to the last. 

Then teach me;—teach me for bis sake for whom 
Ye are so sweet,—the friend to whom I turn 
As the scared dreamer to the morning light. 

Nor ever turn in vain, for sliiniog atwe 
Of thoughts, and happy words, and visions bright 
Of Love anil Goodness conquering in the might 
Of Truth, of rich contentment to be sought 
Amid the fieldsandin the poet slorc. 

Arid gentle lessons, little flowers, from you. 

Say what the secret of your virtue is, 

Teach me your sweet philosophy and his. 

For whether ’twere the same that Plato drew 
From the oid wisdom, or his pupil taught. 

The doctrine quaint of old Diogenes, 

Of Epicurus mild, or Zeno stem,— 

Gentle or hard—did ht but love it too. 

That would I learn. 

Aug. 1834. £. W. 
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. Anginal 

the RECLUSE OF THE HIMALAYAN 
• MOUNTAINS. 

During the cold season of tho year IQ—I set out 
on one of my usual rambles, from the station of 
a district lying to the north „of the river Ganges. 
I pursued my journey northwards, my object, be¬ 
ing to cross the first range of the Nepani hills; 
which is not very far b^ond the frontier of the 
district. I crossed the Tarlu, which here was an 
open, grassy. Prairie-like plain. On the northern 
horizon lay a long black line ftf forest which 
skirted the foot m the., hills, appearing at that 
distance a narrow belt of trees, but which was in 
reality fourteen miles in breadth. Beyond this 
the hills upreared themselves. Plunging into the 
forest I arrived at the foot of a pass, and prepared 
to ascend, but was soon stopped by the GurkM 
authorities. After several days of negotiation, 
the commandant of the frontier allowed me to pro¬ 
ceed, but appointed a party of his soldiers to ac¬ 
company me. ' Ihese were nominally a guard of 
honor, but I soon found that they were Spies also; 
and I could not stir a' step from my tent without 
being followed by one or more of my Tartar-faced 
friends. They however were very civil and good 
humoured. Having ascended the first range of 
hills, which may be 1000 feet above the plain, 
I had a splendid riew of the Himalayas ; those 
glorious boundless mountains, whose snow-covered 
peaks appear to join earth to heaven. In the 
thick-wooded valley below me to the north, ran a 
clear sparkling stream, dashing over rocks and 
pebbles—now appearing to enter the forest as it 
were a cavern, being concealed by the wide- 
spreading branches of the trees—now issuing forth 
and rolling its mass of water over a precipice, 
from whence it roajred and foamed onwards until 
it dashed through a gorge of the mountains into 
the plain, grhere it soon became duU, sluggish 
and dark-coloured. To the south was the vast 
level plain I had crossed, covered with long'wav- 
ing grass, the flatness and extent of which wearied 
the sight. I turned again towards the nordi. 
The last gleam of the setting sun, tinged tiie 
snow-clad ueaks with gold, and for a few mo¬ 
ments shea a magical .splendour wherever his 
flood of light was poured. . I gazed on the scene 
with rapture. Even at that distance, those wonder¬ 
ful mountains thrill the soul with deUght and 
enthuoasm. Iheir grandeur inspires Ih^ehold- 
er with aws, "’^s river,” excwhned my moun¬ 
taineer companion'proudly, ^ flows from those 
mountains, and on its bank is my home.” As 
night approached I. followed my guide down the 
path into the valley, little eariim if. I never again 
turned southwards. . Encantliea on the T^ks of 
the srieam, the murihuring of ito waters lulled me 
to sleep, - ' 

My Ghtkhfi guides or guards becanie anxious 
to know wheiw my Journey would (^d. My ob. 
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ject as I always toM them was to see the moun¬ 
tains, to fish end shoot, which pursnits I diligently 
followed, and may add for‘the information of 
sportsmen, that jutigul fowl, afid varipus kinds of 
pheasants abound in the woods, and a species of 
trout in the streams. I travelled up the banks of 
' the river and arrived a^e second range of hills, 
^ese .ire several humred feet higher than the 
southern range, from which they are distant two 
days’ jonraey by the usual track. Here the Gur- 
khtii declared my Journey must end. I entreated 
at least to be allowed to ascend, but it could not ho 
permitted without another reference to the “ Cfiri 
Sfihib.”*“'What!” said thwieaderof myescort, "eld 
yon itant to see the white Janril at Kanchin?” 
'* Who,” I exclaimed, ” is the white General ?” 
Perceiving that he was not inclined to say more, 

I continued. “ Yes, I intmdto visit him.” 1 was 
burning with curiosity to know what an European 
could be doing in so unfreauented a spot^ for I 
inferred from the words oi my companion, fliat 
such was the fact, and what I subsequently gleaned 
from him and others, confirmed me in that idea. 

I was therefore now more anxious .than ever to 
proceed. A delay of several days occurred before 
I wae .permitted to continue my journey. Mf 
march across the second range was more fatigu¬ 
ing than that over the first; but from its summit I 
again beheld the Himalayas, glittering in the sun¬ 
shine, and appearing if possible more sublime than 
ever. A short day’s journey beyond this range, 

I suddenly came in sight of a house, built in the 
Anglo Indian style, thp grounds around which 
were tastefully laid out, and adorned with trees 
and mountain shrubs. I was now put beyond all 
doubt, and advanced boldly. Some natives whom 
I met, servants apparently come to reconnoitre 
me, rain back to the house. I advanced towards 
the steps ighich led up to the entrance telling my 
Gurkhk vomrade to ask for the master of the 
house; when a figure in f Gurkhfi dress, with a 
kukri stuck in his girdle, bounded down the 
steps, grasped both my hands and addressed me in 
English. Though I had been prepared to meet a 
European—nay almost a countryman, yet for a 
time I could scarcely believe my senses. He re¬ 
ceived me warmly, nay enthusiastically. I told 
him my name, and the district I had come from; 
and than the first time I perceived aathade 
flit across hiit, epuntenance. Hq smiled however,., 
hut said notiuiw Alter the first warmth and gtow ‘ 
had subsided,'‘mich meeting in so reinfite a spot 
naturally occasioned, I'fiMd that niyhoSt becanie 



ftandyentreallid awhile. My in- 

teiest.ia lum incieiMi^,aH||.'.He appeared rest. 
less Slid melanehcdiv * nH^&icied that I qould 
live for ever in these delii|h^ rraions, but-hgre 
I saw before me an exile<avidenw unhafQw; t: 
madek^ihoasand conjMituies regarding this siiigu» 
lar h^fok He was eridently well educated, well 
inforiaed—but nothfog could I draw ftpn hia eon- 
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T^rutioa, that gave me any clue to hia former mode 
of life. I respected his grief too much, to disturb 
him* with impeftintiiit questions. After a,^timB I 
appeared to gain his confidence. It would be too 
long to relate how he finally intrusted me with his 
story. Perhaps I imve committed an "error in pre> 
seating it ror the flerusal of others, to whom it may 
appear common-Zlace. But the ejtraor^nary 
manner in. which 1 met wth the narrator, threw 
an intereMfiu my eyes over his tale. From this 
cause therefore it may claim some indulgence. 
Such as it is, I present it to thee,^ reader! in nearly 
his own words. “ I was formerly an officer in the 
Bengal army. The earlier part of my life it mat- 
ters not to relate,. 1 will therefore confine myself 
to those circumstances whfeh brought and fixed 
mo here. It is now more than twelve jrears since 
I was stationed in the district, bordering on the 
Nepaulese territory, through whi<!h you have 
marched. That was a portion of the territory since 
called the ceded provinces, which was resigned by 
the Nuwfib of Oudh to the British Government. 
This territory for a long time before the cession 
had been in a most disordered state. Numerous 
petty Zamind&rs and ‘-T&lukd^rs had rendered 
themselves almost independent, refusing to acknow¬ 
ledge the supremac}’^ of i^e Nawfib Vazir. On 
the asiAiraption of authority by the British Go¬ 
vernment orders were immediately issued to the 
various refriictory Zamindars, to attend in person 
or by proxy, and agree to the tribute which should 
be imposed upon their lands. Many obeyed the 
Bummons. Others it was necessary to reduce to 
obedience by force. This however was not an ewy 
affair. A dense forest was spread over the greater 
art of the district; in the depths of which, many 
old outlaws found a safe retreat. Though their 
lande and property were seized their persons were 
free, and with the help of numerous armed 
lowers they found subsistence by acts of plunder 
and violence; their estates were sold, but those per¬ 
sons who became the purchasers were kept in 
eon^ual alarm. They were also hated by their 
rayats, who still looked up to their former chieftain 
with all the devotion of clansmen. Our troops 
were at that time distributed in small parties 
throughout the district; ready at the call of the 
Magistrate to enforce the civil power. I have gone 
into these details to give you an idea of the riotous 
and insubordinate state of that part of the country, 
which you now tell me is so tranquil. 

" One of the most powerful Zamindars in the 
district %va8 Pahlwau Singh, a Rajput of high 
birth. His house was situated in a strong mud 
fort called Jitiapoor, on that frontier of the district 
which joined the Oudh territory. Being a RiSjput 
of high descent, and some power, be oaon a long 
time had set the Aumils of the Naw&h at defiance, 
and when the Britfsh Government required him to 
■uhmit to ita authoritv, he was too proud and too 
high spirited to obrt ths summons. Not far from 
tl w ZamindaifslaMBtlsy the possession of another 
lUdpht, Bakht&hnur^SliiM ;. was of inferioi' 
power and estaWhe 1kiil,Pup>oiR. Between these 
two fainiUes a deadfy This arose in 

coneequeiheoefi the. Pahlw&n Singh,, 

#fao had been betrothif tp BaiPa Wa ^eat son, 
mhfi w ntly beit^ fefnaed the latter by her 
4« aa S gHia reasoiiB for tins coindnct f never knew. 
Wmmm.r enr^ enhmitted to the ^veniment, 
atiU refuaimr. to, ynd in<^ adheaipn, 
rMir^dwith two com^hiieato attagkhim inltU 


fort. On the road 1 was jotnsd bV Bakhtdwar who 
offered to co-operate with eome of his own followers. 
I accepted his sernces, as his knowledge of the 
count^ might be useful, and the next day we were 
in front of Jitiapoor. I summoned Pahlwfin to 
surrender. The answer was, a shot from the fort 
at the native officer who carried the message. At 
this time I knew nothing of the fend which existed 
between Bakhtfiwar and the Jitiapoor Zanundfir., 
1 afterwards discovered, that my aUy had his own 
wretched motives for joining me—either revenue 
for the insult offered by the projected alliance being 
broken off, or a determination to effect it by force. 
The unfortunate Pahlwfinon the other hand, ima¬ 
gined that his daughter would be given over by 
me to Bakhtdwar; otherwise he would have eub- 
raitted at once, or at least when he had resisted 
sufficiently to suppo^ ' his honor. But seeing his 
personal foe before his gate, he determined to 
abide the issue of a fight, and to die rather than 
submit. Unhappily, knowing nothing of this secret 
and deadly cause for animosity, 1 made immediate 
arrangements fmr an attack. The fort was of a 
square form, none of the faces being more than a 
hundred yards in length. If^as surrounded by a 
deep ditch, inside that a steep bank, o*> the summit 
of which was a low wall. A large wooden gate-way 
was the entrance on the eastern side, which could 
be defended from above. Here there was a mound 
across the ditch. I had only one gun, a six- 
pounder—but this served tO batter down the gate, 
the enemy the mean time annoying us a little with 
their matchlocks- I now prepare*! to advance with 
one company to force an entrance, posting the 
other, together with Bakhtawar’a men, at intervals 
round the fort to prevent the besieged from escap¬ 
ing. In the meantime a death-like silence had 
prevailed in the fort 'l^e matchlock men had 
ceased thtir fires and, 1 concluded, were wisely re¬ 
serving it fora closer affray. But the enemy, gatner- 
ing himself up like, a lion at bay, was preparing to 
spring with terrible fury on his pursuers. All at 
once the silence was broken by piercing yells and 
shouts, and the instant after a body of 50 or 60 
Rfijputs clothed in yellow,* having cast aside their 
matchlocks flourishing their swords aloft, and 
their long hair floating in the wind, rushed with 
reckless fury through the shattered gate. They 
made directly for the spot where my party of attack 
was drawn up. Instantly forming a line, I waited 
until the mass of them wae within SOjir 40 yards 
of my men—some were much nearer—and then 
gave the word to fire. The effect was decisive. 
A number fell, I charged inftantly. A few turned 
and fled.^e rest met thek deaths on the bayonet. 

“ On entering the fort, I learnt that Fahlwin, 
while some of his followers m\de this sally at the 
principal entrance, had issued forth on the other 
side by a small ga|e.v Being well mounted, he 
together with about a doz^u horsemen, crossed 
the ditch, and escaped the firebf the soldiers posted 
bn that side. Some of his followers however were 
unhorsed. It was sud that he .bore a female be¬ 
fore him on the saddle, envelo^d in,a thick veil. 

I had no horsemen to sead in purswt. Entering 
the house, in the zenauu Hw beheld a ghastly 
sight. Every female lay dead. The floor was 
covered widi blood. I shuddw even now at the 
recoUae^on of that dreadM eeeue. I partieuiarly 

* The yoUoir dross of tho RljpntSs like ihm M ac k aniUMn 
of the Bninswicken, signifies IMim botb^aottrelDg* and n 
detanniaation «e oon^nei'or dwt' 
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noticed Bakbt<iwar Singb, who was directing an 
examination of the features of the murdered wo¬ 
men, by one of the domestics of the house. I 
could not understand his motive at the time, but 
soon learnt that it was to ascertain whether hi^ 
son’s betrothed was amongst the slain. Her body 
was not to be found. It appeared that when we 
had burst op^n the gate of the fort, and Pahlw&n 
*saw he could defend himself no longer, that he 
issued orders for all the inmates of the senana to 
be indiscriminately slaughtered. This was not 
done ^m wanton cruelty. Far from it, he did it 
in ignorance, believing that otherwise his relations 
would be dishonoured. He knew not the Euro- 

S ean character, and the presence of the vile 
lakht&war convinced him of the necessity of the 
sacrifice. Most of the unfortunates themselves, 
preferred death to the insults of the degrada¬ 
tion they imagined they would be subjected to 
Pahlwan himself entered the apartment of his 
daughter, who was in fact the innocent cause 
of these bloody scenes. She, l^e a true R4j- 
putni was prepared to meet her fate. Whether 
Pahlwin had come deterynined to sacrifice her, 
and that his stern heart now relented; or whether 


he had predetermined to save her, and therefore 
went him.self, I could not in my after intercourse 
with him discover. Quickly however he bade her 
wrap herself in a veil, hurried her below, and at 
the instant that a part of bis followers rushed from 
the principal entrance gate to charge my storming 

C , he, as before related, safely bore away his 
lifnl daughter. 


"On my becoming acquainted with the fend 
of these chiefs, and seeing that Bakhtawar had 
accompanied me, and solely to gratify his own 
revenge, and probably in the hope of seizing the 
daughter of his foe, I ordered him immediately 
to quit the camp. I dismounted the fort of Jitia- 
pour, and not being able to hear any intelligence 
of Pahlwdn Singh, who hiid fled to the forests, I 
returned to my cantonments. In the mean time he 
being outlawed, and his estate declared forfeited, 
it was put up for sale. Bakhtawar became the 
purchaser. This exasperated still more the former 
and he swore to be revenged, and for some time 
nothing was heard of Pahlwan who was supposed 
to have fled into Oudh. But he was secretly pre¬ 
paring to make MS' vengeance more fatal. Sud¬ 
denly he appeared at the head of a large armed 
force, plundered fiakhtiwar’s people and estate, 
and then beseiged him in his house. A body of 
troops was immediately ordered out, which dis¬ 
persed his men, and atMle them fly across the 
border. Bakhtawart howev^ fearing for his life, 
came together with ms family to reside in the can¬ 
tonment, where he deemed Mmself secure. The 
Police made every effort to Intercept Pahlwin, 
and the Resident at Lakhnau was requested 
to have orders issued to the Aomil on the frontier 
to be on the alert. Constant reports arrived of his 
marauding exploits. . He levied contributions in 
every quarter^of the district. His wonderful acti¬ 
vity was attributed to magic. The inhabitants of 
a town had scarce board of a distant plunder be¬ 
fore he was upon them. He had not however for¬ 
gotten his oath of vengeance on Bakht&war, and 
hia influence in the district bad become so formi¬ 
dable, that he found no difficulty in fulfilling it. 
Grown bold with constant success, he planned and 
executed a hardy enterprise. On a dark stormy 
night, the cantonment was entered by a large 


party of armed men helded by Pahlwfint they 
surroutMed Bakbtflwar’s house, murder^ him in 
the miSst of bis family, and before the troop! 
could be assembled had safely retreated to the ad¬ 
joining forest. So open and d^ng an attack de¬ 
manded instant retribution, tie autnorities at 
length appeared to awake from t»ir slumber. The 
whole disposable force of the nistrict, the pro¬ 
vincial battalion, and parties of police >were now 
ordered out. A Une of Piquets was wtahlished 
round a large trapj of forest, into which he had 
retreated. Strong parties constantly scoured the 
interior, keeping up a line of communication from 
one end to the other. ;It was with great difficulty 
that we could obtain any information of the move¬ 
ments of P^lwan; for the Ahirs, who pasture 
their cattle in the forest, and know all the paths 
and intricacies thereof, were in his interest. Also 
they dared not to disclose bis places of retreat, lest 
their cattle should be seized, in the evpnt of our 
failing to capture him. By the vigorous and 8te|^y 
plan we pursued, his followers gradually deseed 
him. _ But this rendered it more difficult to gain 
intelligence of his inovemeiits At length a Pars^,* 
one of the wild tribes that inhabit these woods, 
living entirely by what their bows and arrows pro¬ 
cure them, undertook for a trifling reward 4o con¬ 
duct me and my party to a spot where he had seen 
Pahlwin bivouac the night before. We started 
immediately, and after about ten miles, hard walk¬ 
ing through the forest, as our guide announced 
that we were near the spot, we advanced with 
great caution. Suspecting some treachery I watch¬ 
ed the forester narrowly, and proposed to leave the 
main body, which consisted of about 40 Sepahees, 
ill the rear, while I and two or three men, should 
proceed on with the guide to reconnoitre, in order 
that 1 might from personal inspection so dispose 
my men as to render escape impossible, llie 
guide said the nature of the ground would admit 
of our doing this, and beseeching ns to be careful, 
he glided rapidly through the thick underwood of 
the forest, with the stealthy silent pace of a cat. 1 
followed with a loaded pistol in my hand, ready to 
use it on the slightest symptom of treachery. 
Suddenly the guide stojiped, and remained a mo¬ 
ment in a listening attitude, then whispered in his 
scarcely intelligible dialect, " They are close at 
band, proceed with caution." We advanced on our 
hands and knees for some distance, by intricate 
paths, and through bushes, where none but a 
Parse would have thought of loading. At length 
1 perceived some smoko curling over the trees, and 
the guide whispered, " Now go forward and satisfy 
yourself." I did so, and in a small green glade, 
saw a fine looking man reclining at the root of a 
tree. On a branch above his head hung Silver 
hiked scimetar, to which was* attached a black 
IKilishcd shield of rhinoceros skin. Two or three 
men, all that remained of his once numerous fol¬ 
lowers (most of whom had given themselves up) 
were at a short ^stance beyond him, where a 
couple of horses Veto tied.. But what principally 
attracted, and presently abaorbed ail my attention, 
was a beautiful Hindu girl who was seated be* 
heath a sort of awning termed of branches, the 
stems being fixed in the ground, and the tops bent 
towards each other and entwin{|^ above. Her 

* The, Fanes, I bare Rood reaMm for lappotiiiR, are not 
aoWido be met with in (hew fomli; but, aa alio the Shnkal 
Khan, are stiD ta be laea in the Janguls on the noitbem 
frostier of Oodh. 
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dreiis, a white muslia ^be of the finest texture, 
simply ani ii^Greciaa folds around Jher ex* 
^'jisitsly tanned limbs. Her hair devoid of orna* 
tnent, was gracefully bound in a knot above. Her 
face wa.s in truth lively, but sorrow had set its seal 
upon her'brow./; Her right arm, clasped by a 
single gold ornajuent representing a snake, was 
extended from bSneath her mantle, hoadipg a silver 
vessel over a small fire. She was engage in pre¬ 
paring food —doubtless for her father; could 1 any 
onger doubt that she whon^ I beheld was the 
beautiful daughter of the Outlaw ? Her lips, me- 
thought, moved tremulously as she attendea to her 
ho.nely employment. Secure in my hiding place, 
tlius 1 gazed, forgetting all the world beside-* 
when I was suddenly plucked by the sleeve from 
beliin l, and looking round saw the hideous face 
of my old Havildar peering over my shoulder, who 
made sign.s that we ought to return in haste. He 
was rignt^enough, so I silently withdrew, to con¬ 
cert measures to ensnare the outlaw, while I was 
tortured with the thought of what his daughter 
might be exposed to in the wild and confused 
scene that must ensue, I joined thy party and 
quickly made dispositions for .surrounding their 
place of retreat. I divided iay!.mn into eight par¬ 
ties, an.l pointing out the trees within which the 
fugitives wore concealed, ordered them to advance 
on these as a common centre. Escape thus became 
nearly impossible. I advanced on the same track 
I had gone before, with the view of protecting 
DayA (such was the name by which the daughter 
of PahlwAn was commonly known) from insult. 
Already 1 felt a deep interest in her, which the 
sight of a beautiful girl in misfortune %vouId na¬ 
turally excite in the breast of a man of twenty-five. 
The footsteps were heard of one of the parties, 
which was advancing on the side where I knew 
Pahlwan to be. As 1 approached I could see him 
start up and seize his sword. Di.scovering the ad¬ 
vancing soldiers who now rushed forwards, 
shouting, he bounded across to where his 
daughter sat, raising his sword to save her 
honor, as be believed, by the sacrifice of her 
life. She with her, hand clasped on her fore¬ 
head remained passive. Perceiving his inten¬ 
tion, 1 rushed forward and caught the descending 
blow on my sworJ, which however was fairly beat 
to the ground. Before the desperate Rajput 
could recover his weapon he was knocked down 
by the muskets of my party, to whom I had given 
strict orders to taka him alive. Having secured 
him, I flew to where Daya was surrounded by a 

E roup of soldiers, rescued her from their rude 
ands, and bade her fear nothing. Covering her 
face, she submitted to her fate with the air of a 
hcMine. The two or three followers of PahlwAu 
had been secured, together with the horses. His 
daughter being seated on one of the latter,* and 
the rest of the party pinioned to prevent their es¬ 
cape, we set out for the camp. There I halted 
to rest my men, who had undermne great fatigue, 
purposing to march thtvArds tie station the next 
morning with my pns 0 tii 4 is>”>-Here the exile 
paused, and buried nis face in his hands. I was 
■ilent, for bo was deeply edited. 1 thought' 
of the beautiful words of the Poet as applicable to 

* Bunpram coosider the attitude of a MaHratcu of Hindu- 
■tattoa lady on horseback M ahocUngly burhiuoua. Qranted 
it ia ao—aererthulcsa wo aboald lymomber SoK the beauteous 
Qaeou of Scots rode hr- that styio,- «ad thu present 
queen Sefrent of Spain appeared thus, nut very long ago, at 
• public review of troops. 


•He only, like the ocean weed uptorn, 

And loose along the world of waters borne, ' 

Was cast companionless from wave to wave. 

In a few momenta he resumed his tale, in a 
low tone of voice. 


“ I must hurry over what remains to be told, 
for it excites painful thoughts. I sent intelligence 
to the nearest party of my success. Would to, 
God 1 had uot done so ! At the very momeut that* 
I was rejoicing in the succese of my expedition, 
that very success, by the unaccountable contrariety 
which sometimes appears to influence our lives 
and snatches the cap of happiness untasted from 
our lips, or rather I should say, in consequence of 
my own mad folly, that success proved my de¬ 
struction. The news brought an officer to my 
camp, who was never to me a welcome guest, but 
now 1 felt uneasy at bis presence. In short he 
was rude, ssnsuri and nnfeeling. He expressed 
a wish to see the prisoners. I no w almost fancy 
that I had at the time an inward feeling that some¬ 
thing unpleasant would occur; yet I could not 
well forbid him to approach them. I had given 
a small tent fur the accommodation of Palhwan 
and his daughter; The former was fettered heavily. 
While seated in my tent, f heard a piercing cry 
from that of the prisoners; running out, I saw 
the villain, who called him.self a civilized man, 
struggling with DayA. He had torn her veil from 
her grasp, and before I could arrive at the spot, 
had grossly and brutally insulted her. 1 was 
maddened to desperation. I struck him furiously, 
dragged him outside, and drawing my sword bade 
Mm defend Mmself. O ur blades crossed one clash, 
and the next moment he lay at my feet—a dying 
man. 


" Dare 1 tell what followed ?—^That night in a 
state almost of madness, forgetting home, kindred, 
friends and duty, I released PahlwAn—I aban¬ 
doned my colours, and fled with him and his 
daughter. To return was impossible, I was dis¬ 
honored for ever—1 should be proclaimed as a 
deserter—perhaps condemued as a murderer—I 
cannot—I dare not seek to palliate my conduct. 
The British territory was no longer safe for me; 
and 1 determined to leave it PahlwAn Singh 
had for some time been in correspondence with 
Ournur Singh, ThappA, at that time the Gurkha 
Commandant on the frontier. They had acted in 
concert in some plundering parties, bqjth in Oudh 
and our district. PahlwAn proposed to fly to 
him. I readily assented. We reached the hills.— 
The Gurkhas received us. It matters not to 
relate at^leugth what follows. I entered their 
army, ana soon rose to commands of importance. 
They even wished me to lead them against my 
countrymen in the* late war, but 1 would sooner 
have died than have done' so. My ties here are 
now broken for ever. PahlwAn was slain bv my 
side in battle on the borders of Tartary. Daya, the 
beautiful, the affectionate OayA, perished amidst 
the snow of the North, whither her love and devo¬ 
tion to me had carried her. Braving the hard¬ 
ships of a campaign in those remote regions, like 
a delicate flower plucked from its parent stem, she 
drooped and withered. None could be more wor¬ 
thy of love and honor than she, and none can ever 
know the anguish with which I mourn her loss. 

I have been hospitably treated by these honest 
mountaineers, but my heart yearns for my native 
land, and I should die happy, could I once more 
behold it.” 
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Such was the exile's narrative. In a fe|r days 
I returned across the hills to my station. Through 
the kindness of a friend, I found that the records 
and correspondence of the Magistrate’s Office of 

-— ——-, confirmed the principal events of 

his tale. The narrator himself charged me not 
to mention on my return his existence, as he be¬ 
lieved it to be hitherto unknown to the British 
•Government. This is the first time I have reveal¬ 
ed it, and not until he has gone beyond the reach 
of earthly judgment, “where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” I ne¬ 
ver ai^in saw him, but some communications 
pasHcd between us. Not long after my interview 
with him, he found means to proceed to Europe. 
When the chivalrous Poles strove to free them¬ 
selves from the Russian chain, he entered their 
service. Under the walls of Warsaw he found 
that death he sought—the most honourable for a 
soldier, and the most glorious for a Patriot. 

P. 


A RECOLLECTION OF LOCH TYNE, ARGYLE- 
SHIRE, m 1793. 

On reading the " Three Snnehiaries'' and ether works, of 
The TMdy Charlotte Bury, 

SW, balmj air, and summer eve, 

I'hrir sweetest concord made. 

The lingering sun seem'd loth to leave 
The beauties he surveyed. 

And they—peak, valley, hill and lake- - 
Smil'd back the Hushing gluvr 
Bright glances on the features wake 
Where living roses blow, 

When, gliding like the ocean Queen 
Upborne by Nereid arms. 

Her little skin unheard, unseen, 

In bloom of April charms 

Shot o’er the mirroring lake a form 
Of loveliness so fair. 

As Nature’s hand but once could for n 
And mimic Art’s despair. 

The azure heaven, the sunset glow, 

The waving poplars nigh 
Seem’d shining ’round her but to show 
Their hopelessness to vie. 


Her snowy plumes like wovea air, 

Her flowing nimentVvhite, 

What could 1 deem but such thgy wen * 
*As aid a Seraph’s flight 1 

Through chequer’d years of deepening shade 
Brightas beheld of yore \ m ■ 

I’ve kept the vision of that ' 

1 never saw her mote I i 

The evening hour I the evening hour I 
And falls i( too on mn— 

On lily leaves of that fair flower 
So beautiful ^at were! ^ 

To me their freshness is not paat-> 

And richer their perfume 
Than when 1 saw her first and lost—’ 

Peerless in vernal bloom— 

It comes to me on every wind! 

As evening's breath draws forth 
A spicier fragrance—so the mind 
Matures in evening worth. 

I ijrieve not that I ne’er survey’d 
That peerless fonn again— 

The garment of our change must fade! 

Her’s, changeless I retain. 

The spirit of dlM chrysalis 
Is bright its wings-; 

One tone of music who wiil miss , 

Amid a thousand strings 1 

C. E. R. 

*,* The chrysalis has been objected to; bat I coosidcr It a 
perfectly adniissiblu and intelligible metonymy. The chrysalio 
is certainly neither tho spirit nor the trlngs, as my eritis 
urged, but it contains both the life and the clothing of the 
future butterfly—and is not the butterfly the emblem of tho 
soul I anil is not therefore chrysalis, as applied here, an intel¬ 
ligible poetical metonymy ? eapodially in coanectian with the 
garment of our change t 


“FAREWELL WORDS.’’-To LILLY. 

We met as friends, and friends we part. 

Where we may never meet again; 

But there are meetings, when the heart 
Haih ceased to beat with mortal pain. 

In realms where no farewells are spoken, 

No sighs are heard>from spirits broken. 

And there, dear friend! if not on earth. 

May we, with blessed angels join’d. 

Free from life's misery, or its mirth, 

To fret the heart and sear the mind,— 

Mix hand in hand with those who sing 
The praises of th’ Eternal King I 


The balk, the beauty and the wave, 

A transieut thought reviv’d 
Of the Egyptian*; but it gave 
No image that surviv’d. 

Save contrast of the dark and fair, ^ 
The artless and the feiped— 

The passing of a pageant’s glare 
Near lily leaves unstain'd. 

Burke, when the Austrian lilyf fir’d 
H'is fancy’s glowing wing 
Had surely glunps’d; but first inspir’d 
By her of whom 1 sing. 

And who but the, the loveliest theme 
Her nitive Bard could wake. 

But for the " Ellen* of his dream 1 
This Imdy of the Lake I 

la form of stately womanhood. 

With cheek of young sixteen 
She gain’d the margin where 1 stood, 
Smil’d, vanished o’er the green. 


t Maria AatelMttB. See Awke ea the French Ssvohitioa. 


There is a voice within my breast 
That tells me 1 have much to learn. 

Ere fitted for Heaven’s endless rest 
The Christian's promised crown 1 earn 
Much have 1 lost—much must 1 lose 
Ere I can be what I would choose! 

The heart will linger on the spot _ 

Where once its nope-built fabric ruse; ^ 

And scenes—that ne'er can be forgot— 

Will holier tlj^oughta and hopAs oppose; 

And mine-a troubled spectre !—roams 
O’er wither’d flowers and fallen tombs. 

The idols of my youthful breast 
Were earthen,—one by one they fell. 

Or fled me for tvt certain rest 
Which all might win, if all lived well; 

But still the memory that they were, 
li almost more than 1 can bear. 

This memory I mast lose—and place 
My loves, my hopes, on higher trust— 

On records time can ne’er deface, , 

And idols that ne’er turn to dust; 

This combat won, and I shall be 
More worthy of a friend like tiiee I 
Tawston, 1834, R, C, C. 
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NOTIONS OF NAMES. 

From whoever ca^e it may rise, there are few Chris* 
tiaa names with wlicfa, in my mind, a certain train of 
ideas is not connect^. Does it arise from t^e mere sound 
of the works, or from having observed that certain names 
are always borne by certain descriptions of persons, or is 
it that fictitious writers, proceeding upon some secret im* 
pulse of fancy, always give certain names to persons of a 
certain kind, and tlius establish Kterary associations in 
our minds ? It would not be easy, perhaps, to say exact* 
ly or confidently from what it arises ; but I am not onlv 
assured that my own mind connects certain ideas with 
almost every well-known name, but 1 have much reason 
for believing that other minds do the same—hitting upon 
the same ideas, too—and thus it appears to me as a thing 
entitled to be classed with the recognised phenomena of 
mind. 

1 am sensible of much more distinct impressions respect¬ 
ing female names, than respecting those of my own sex, 
Marjr presdiits a remarkably vivid portraiture. She is 
invariably a composed, soft-featured, somewhat broad- 
shouldered. Miss Eliza always conveys to my imagination 
blue eyes, ringlets, and a clear white complexion. Strange 
to say, tliero are parts of the person which always come 
before mjr mind with particular names: thus, with Mary, 
I thiuk of the shoulders,neck, and fate, all as seen direct¬ 
ly in front—with Eliza, of the eyesTind cheeks. There is 
even a p^liarity of attitude connected with each name. 
1 always conceive Mary sitting straight and erect on a 
chair, and Ejiza drooping over her work or book, and her 
ringlets hanging like a veil from her temples. Elizabeth 
is a stately woman, a being quite different from Eliza. 
Fanny is a liglit, fair, almost giddy creature, who bounds 
along without studied grace, but yet with all the elegance 
of a sylph. I always think of her as one running up to 
tell papa something—as having reached him—as pressing 
fondly towards him, and looking up petitionfully in his 
face, while her arm rests on his. Margaret is tall and fair 
—a pearl, as her name really signifies—a very complete 
figure, with good teeth, and a broad smooth white fore¬ 
head. She always wears a substantial silk or velvet 
pelisse, with jowelled clasps all down the front, after the 
manner of the Spauish dames in the sixteenth century. 
There is a very perfect Margaret on the engraved title of 
Mr. Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads. The utmost softness, 
in both outline and consistence, belongs to the idea of 
Emma. She almost seems to melt as you look at her. 
Sophia and Louisa are two beautiful aristocrats. Jane 
is a magnificent creature—lofty, fair, animated, dazzling 
—her bead generally thrown back—fine lips—dresses 
nobly—looks disdainful, while she really is not so—it is 
only her excess of beauty makes you think so. The 
mention of Catharine awakens in me the idea of a hand¬ 
some, auburn, blooming girl, full of good spirits: I 
always see her walking. Anne is a lively little thing— 
abort, like her name—and so civil that young men are 
very apt to think her in love with their., when she has no 
thought of the kind. Isabella is a “ dark ladye,” always 
dressed in silken pall, and of very melancholy look and 
gait. 

Among the men, Charles is always a rattlepate, with 
sparkling eyes and mercurial movemeuts. George is a 
fine m^ly youth, of good port, very scrupulous about his 
honour and dignity as a gentleman. William is a roost 
£stinct idea: lie is afender, polite, of good outline; some¬ 
what pale; a little cold in mann^; very genteel; the 
ladies a gaud deal attached to hiiii. William, especially if 
the word lord be prefixed to his name, makes a good hero; 
the Lord Willuin of the old ballads is a fine blue-eyed 
idea. Henry is a fine lad, rather fond of fun, especially 
if be be more usually styled Harry j in which case be is a 
wag by right ol baptism. And this leads me to remark, 
that the ideas ai-sociated with names in their proper form 
are very different, or may be yarj; different, from those 
attachablefumliar modificanooiii of the same names. 
Bob is a very diitcrent thing from Robert—not more differ- 
once between ashort, oily, little fellow, a^nd a good-looking 
well-dressed, “ kiirdly" man. Aleunder is a stout gen¬ 
tleman-like person; Aleck a lively small man; Sandy a 
red-haired mao about tbirtf, wiiha poio^droopiog nose ■ 
Saunders a heavy-footed jotfroeyman inaMn in bfoacliixi 
cofdutby. The Mm« vanations occur in female names. 


Mary end Molly are not the same beings. tVhiie Eliza¬ 
beth is stately, dark, andmoie like a heroine of history 
than a mere lady , Betty is only a chambermaid, and will 
never be any thing else all her life. Sarah is a serious 
blear-eyed girl; while Sally is a slip-shoil, D>-gUgeat, but 
withal amueiug Miss, always falling into some mistake or 
other, quite unable to help herself in the most ordinary 
circumstances—her whole life an everlasting scrape. 
Jessy, again, is a very diiTi. rent being from Jess—the former 
a light, vivacious, pretty, small creature, dressed iu green 
like a fairy—the latter a female hippopotamus, in long 
swinging skirts; rawboned, vast, equesuian. You keep 
out of the w» of a woman named Jess, from a tear lest 
she stamps off one or two of your toes. Anne of Cleves, 
if really answerable to the appellation conferred upon 
her by King Henry, ought to have been, not Anne, but 
Jess. Between Margaret and Peggy the discrepancy is 
as great; and that between Cathariue and Kate is sUll 
more so. Catharioe, 1 have said, is a handsome, blooming, 
lively girl; Kate, however, is a virago—a gipsy queen- 
tall, crude, unloading, tremendous. Let no man marry 
a woman named Kate. He may think lie can tame her, 
as Petruccio did her namesake. Unhappy delusion! 
No true Kate was ever tamed. Itis not in her nature. I 
would even commend the lover of a Catharine, in the 
event of his hearing her called Kate, only for once, by 
some familiar friend, to look sharp after her. She is 
perhaps a real Kate, hypocri*'"ally painted over with the 
idea of Catharine. ^ • 

Perhaps, however, there is no man so different from his 
original as Will, or rather Wulte, for my id^i of the fel¬ 
low IS Scotch, and 1 must therefore use the Scotch pro¬ 
nunciation. William!—1 have already expressed my ad¬ 
miration of his elegance and attractiveness. How diUerent 
from Wulle! Tlie latter is a suKy-looking, lumpish, 
touziy loon, who comes forth reluctantly, on being called, 
from the recesses of some frowsy Scotch kitchen or ill- 
redd up cottage, hanging his liead over his unbuttoned 
vest, and scowliug out from beneath a pair of the most 
villanous poaching eyes you ever beheld. WulJedoes 
not like regular industry, and is never seen taking his part 
iu the gossip that goes on at close-heads and ends of 
loanings, after work-fiours. He likes fishing and other 
out-of-the-way employmenu ; will help at flittings ; and 
IS understood to take upon himself the business of a chim¬ 
ney-sweep on Saturdays, one day in the week being enough 
for the amount of that kind of business in the place and 
Saturday being the most appropriate for it in his eyes, for 
a reason eonuecled with clean linen. Wulle does not 
walk ; he lounges. He speaks little, and never telli 
what he would he at. Altogether, he is a dismal sort of 
character ; and if we have suddenly Ukeii up on a charge 
of murder or conspiracy, no one would be surprised 
Wulle, in fact, is and nothing more need be said! 

Jock, again, is quite another thing from John. When a 
boy is called Jock, you may be sure he is a rumbling, turn- 
blmg, rambling, shambling, balf-clad, dauntless varlet • 
never out of a piece of mischief, when he can possibly get 
into one; concerned in all kinds of riotous and unrighteous 
proceedinw: perpetually getting himself tossed off the 
backs ot the horses ; drowned regularly onFe a-year in the 
mill-dam; and capable of riding with perfect impunity 
on those iniquitous plates of spikes which usually adorn 
the latter parts ot post chaises. Jock will go a five mile 
errand for sixpence, and blow up half the town with the 
gunpowder which he purchases with the money. Nobody 
knows him by any surname; be is just Jock: and if you 
hear him spoken of after long years, by any other appel- 
ittttoni It startler yoUs You had completely made uo 
your mind to “„ock,” and nothing else seems natural! 
Jock seldom goes without a stone in his palm, ready to 
be thrown at a passing bird or cat—a habit, the wicked- 
ness of which it might be worth while to impress upoo 
him, if he ever hit bb mark. But Jock never hits. Ho 
haa thiowci stones at cats and Inrds now for a dozen years, 
and never once struck either. He has always a few paips 
moreover, ready to play with against any compeer; and he 
has a favourite little marble, which it is well-known 
be would not give for ten moIi of ordinary pottery— 
such a winner It IS. _ An almost superstitious idea attaches 
to Jocks _muble—It has something of the imp in it—it 
***"*•»•* •’*6“ charmed, like the bullets in 

Der Freyschutz, and could not avoid winning, even 
though be wished it to do so. His jacket has been com¬ 
pletely stiipped of ail its ornameniai butious, to serve in 
playing a pitch and toss j and even the mors useful ones 
designed to aupport bis nether garment are sorely di- 
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minUlifd >R to those 

which remain hy bolding his left hand to his side; some¬ 
what after the manner of a Hindoo under a vow. Jock 
is always playing, or running, or planning, or concoct¬ 
ing , not quarrelsome, but always ready to fight; a ca¬ 
pital climber; a goo<l hand at catching eels, the skins 
of which he ties by way of trophy round his naked 
ankles; a decided amateur of the business of driving 
cattle; delights in sticks with crooks at the end of them, 
wherewithal to trip his companions j and thinks his ho- 
anour concerned if there be a single bird’s nest in the pa¬ 
rish, of which he does not know the locality. Of Jock, 
too, it may be said, simply, that he is deck; to a Scottish 
understanding nothing more than the word is necessary to 
delineiite the character. 

To return to female names—there a^e several which 
seems to predestine ladies for celibacy from their very 
cliristeniug. Griael—Nicky—Jacky—among the Scotch! 
did any man ever know a Miss Grizzy, a Miss Jacky, or 
a Miss Micky, married 1 Was ever newspaper detected 
in chronicling such an event! No. There never yet was 
a lady, designated, who could boast of so much an offer 
—Imrdly even of a partnership at a hall. The names ar», 
in mgaril to the tender passion^ absolute febrignes. Even 
in the nurse's arms, a Miss Grizzy has an old maidish way 
at about her; at the boarding-school, it is quite decided. 
There she is uot only unthoughtful of beaux; she is a 
perfect duenna. Tlnoughthe whole of life it is the same; 
and sbe is as olil a maid at five-and-twenty as she can 
possibly become at S'>veftty-tvaa. 1 have always admired 
the aiiiliortss of “ Maniage” for her perception ofold- 
inaidcn names. Her three chief ladies of tliis order are 
called Ih the very names here put down as those which 
fore-iiiHaiii evc’ilasling maidenhood. “ Beef-steak!” cried 
Miss Nickey. “ lieef-aleafc!” echoed Miss Jacky. 
“ itci!f--.ten 1" re-snio-d Miss Giizzy. Nothing could 
be t.iiert.) natire; and this, in my opinion, would have 
sta iipeil r'le a itimru-s as one of the first writers of the 
age. tiiougli there bad been no other excellence in her 
vaiious novels to alte-t the fact. 


ROSALIE AND 'THEODORE, 

a TAir.* 

' Wit.i. veil reineinher me. Rosalie?” ‘'Yes!’| 

' Will you. keep yoiii hand for me a year ?” “ Yei!" 

Will yon iiiswcr me when I wrilo to you?" 

■ Ves !' ' One leqiiest more -Oh, Rosalie, reflect 

that my life ilcpends upon your acquiescence—should 
1 succeed, will you many me in spite of your uncle ? ’ 

‘ Ye-,” an.weied Rosalie. 

’ Twa- in a green lane, on a sumiiiei’s evening, about 
nine o’clock, when the west, like a gate of gold, had 
shut upon Uie letiiing sun, that Rosalie and her lover, 
hand in hand, walked up and down. 

• s » • • 

Rosalie was upwards of five years the junior of her lover. 
She had known him since slie was a little girl in her 
twelfth year.» He wa.s almost eighteen .then ; and when 
•lie thought fai from about a doll than a husband, he 
would set her upon his knee, and call her his little wile. 
One, two, three years passed on ; and still, whenever he 
came from college, and as usual went to pay his first 
visit at her father s before he had been five minutes in the 
parlour the door was flung open, and in bounded Rosalie, 
aud claimed her accustomed seat. The fact was till she 
•was fifteen, she was a child of a very slow gtowrt, and 
looked the girl when many a companion ol her’s of the same 
•ge had begun to appear the woman. 

When another vacation, however, came round, and 
Theodore paid his cnstoiiiavy call, and was expecting his 
little wife as usual, the door opened slowly, and a tal 
young lady euleted, and, curtseying, coloured, and 
walked to a seat next the l.idy of the house. '1 he visitor 
stood up and uo'vcd, and sat down again, withoutknow- 
ing that it was Rosalie. , r .u 

"Don’t you know Rosalie? exclaimed her father. 

" Rosalie !” replied Theodore in an accent of surpiise; 
tnd ftpproacheiriiw litllc wifiu of olds who rose and halt 
gave him her hand, and, curtseying, coloured again; and 
sat down again without having interchanged a word wttli 
him. 

• Abridged from the Magdalen and otlier Tales, by James 
Sheridan Amwlea: New Nond-straet, toudou. 


Theodore felt disappointed. He had never anticipated 
that the frankness of girlhoot^would vanish. At the next 
vacabon, when he paid his first visit, he absented higiself 
from the society of Rosalie, who AraEed, if possible, to 
^certain the cause, and persuaded her mother to give a 
ball, and specially invite the young gentleman. He 
came; she watched him ; observed that be nei^et inquired 
after her not sought for her; and (barked We excellent 
terms that he was upon with twenty -people, about whom 
she knew him to be perfectly indiffepni. Women have 
a perception of the workings of the heart, far mure quick 
and subtle than we have. She was convinced that all his 
hue spirits were forced—that he was acting a part. She sus¬ 
pected that while he appeared to be occupied with every bo¬ 
dy but Rosalie, Rosain was the only body that was running 
in his thoughts. She saw him withdraw to the library ; 
she followed him_; found him sitting down with a book in 
his hand i perceived, from his nianuer of turning over the 
leaves, that he was intent on any thing but reading. She 
•was saonfied that he was thinking of notliiug but Rosalie. 
The thought that Rosalie might one day become indeed 
bis wife, now occurred to her for the thousandlh time, and 
a thousand times stronger than ever: a spnit diffused 
itself through her heart which had never been breathed 
into it before: and filling it with hope and hsopmess and 
unutterable contentment, irresistibly drew tl rviivanlBhiin. 
She approaclicd hint, accosted him, and in .i inomeut ^as 
seated with him, hand in hand, upon the sola! 

As soon as the dance was dune—“ Kosaliv,” s.iid Theo¬ 
dore, “’tisaiino-t as warm in the air as in the room; 
will you be alraid lo take a turn with me in the garden ?’’ 
" 1 will get my shawl' i" e minnte,” said Rosalie, " and 
meet you thereand the maiden was there almost as 
soon as he. * 

They proceeded, arm-in-arm, to the farthest part of the 
garden ; and there they walxed up and down without 
either seeming inclined to speak, as though llieir hearts 
could discuur-e through their hands, wliicli were lucked 
ill one another. "Rosalie!" at last hreatlicil Theodore. 
" Rosalie !’’ brcatlied he a second lime, Iieloie llic ex¬ 
pecting girl could siiiniiiun courage to say " Well!" " I 
caunot go huiuu to inghi,” resumed lie " without speaking 
to you. ’ Yet 'Iheuduie seemed to bo in no hurry to 
speak ; foi there lie stopyieJ, and continued siliiii so 
long, that Kusahe began to doubt whether he would open 
hi- lips again. 

" Had we not better go in?” said Rosalie; “ I think 
1 hear them breaking up.” “ Not yet,” replied Tlicoiloie. 

•' I’liey’ll miss us," !,aiiJ Rosaliu. " What of that?’’le- 
joined 'I'lieudure. "Nay,” resumed the m.uil, “we 
have remained long enough, and at least allow me to go 
in.” 

“Stop but another minute, dear Rosalie I” imploringly 
exclaimed the youth. •• Tor what ?" was the maid's reply. 
" Rosalie,” without a pause resumed Theodore, “ you 
used to sit upon my knee, and let me call you wile. Aie 
those times past for ever’ Dear Rosalie! will you never 
let me take you on my knee and call you wife again ?” 

“ When you have done with our girlhood, wo have 
done with our plays,” said Rosalie. 

" I do not mean in piny, dear Rosalie,” cried Theo¬ 
dore. " It IS not playing at man and wile to walk, as 
such, out of cliureli. Will you marry me, Rosalie ?” 

Rosalie was silent. “ Will you many me'!” repeated 
be. Not a word would Rosalie speak. "Hear mu!” 
cried Theodore. “The fiist day, Rosalie, 1 took you 
upon my knee, and called you my wife, just as^ it seemed 
to he, my heart was never more in earnest. ThpC day I 
wedded you in my soul; for though you were a child, I 
saw the tuture woman in you, rich In the richest attrac¬ 
tions ol your sex. Nay, do me justice; recal what you 
yourself liave known ofme; enquire of others. To whom 
aid 1 play the suitor^ from that day ? To none but you, 
although to you I did not seem to play it. Rosalie! was 
I not always with you ? Recollect novy I Did a day pass, 
when 1 was at home, without my coming to your father's 
house ! W hen there were parties there, whom did 1 sit 
beside, but you ? Whom did I sund behind at the piano¬ 
forte, but you? Nay, for a whole night, wliom have It 
danced with, but you ? Whatever you might have though 
then can you believe now, tliat it was merely a playful 
child that could have so engrossed meJ No, Rosalie! it 
was the virtuous, generous, lovely, loving woman, that 1 
saw in the playful child. Rosalie! for five years have I 
loved you, though 1 never declared it to you till now. Do 
you think 1 am worthy of you I Will jou give yourMlf te 
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me? Will yoo marry mat Will you ait upon my kuee 

BBain, and let me call you/lie t” 

Three or four tines Roealia made an effort to speak, but 
desisted, as if she knew not what to say, or was unable to 
say whal she wished; Theodore siiU holding_her hand. 
At last, “ Ask my father’s consent!” she exclaimed, and 
tried to gctVway j b#t before she could effect it, she was 
clasped to the bosom of Theodore, nor released until the 
interchange of the first pledge of love had been forced 
from her bashful lifs! She did not appe.v that night in 
the drawing-room again. . ., , , 

Theodore’s addresses were sanctioned by the parents of 
Rosalie. The wedding-day was fixed ; it wanted but a 
fortnight to it„when a malignant fgm made lU apiiear- 
ance in the town ; Rosalie’s parents were the first victims. 
She was left orphan at eighteen ; and her uncle, by bar 
mother's side, who had been nominated her guardian in a 
will, made several years, having followed hw brother-m- 
Jaw and sister's remains to the grave, took up bis residence 


Rosalie’s sole consolation now was such as she received 
from the society of Theodore; but Theodore soon wanted 
consolation himself. His father was attacked by the fever, 
and died, leaving his affairs, to the astonishment of every 
one, in a slate of the most inextricable embarrassment; 
fog, he had been looked upon as one of the wealthiest 
inhabitants of B-. This was a double blow to Theo¬ 

dore ; but he was not aware of the weight of U, till, after 
the iaterment of his father, he repaired, for the first time, 
to resume his visits to his Rosalie. 

He was stepping up without ceremony to the drawing- 
room, when the servant begged his pardon for stopping 
him, aMhe same time, that he had received instructions 
from his master to show Theodore into the parlour when 
he should call. , , 

•' Was Miss Wilford there?” " No.” Theodore was 
shown into the parlour. . 

** Well, young gentleman, was the salutation which 
Theodore received when he entered the parlour, "pray 
what brings you here ?” . , , ,, „ 

Theodore was struck dumb; and no wonder. Your 
father, 1 understand, has died a beggar? Do you think 
to marry my niece.” If Theodore respired with diwcuity 
before, his breath was utterly taken away at tins. He was 
a young man of spirit; but who can keep up his heart 

when his ship, all at once, is going down ? 

The human dog went on. " Young gentleman, I 
•hall be plain with you, for I am a straightforward man ; 
young women should mate witli their matches—you are 
no match lor my niece ; so a good morning to you! ^ 

One may easily imagine the state of the young fellow s 
mind. To be driven with insult and barbarity from the 
bouse in which ho had been leceived a thousand times 
with courtesy and kindness—which he looked upon as his 
own! Then, what was to be done? Rosalies uncle alter 
all, had told him nothing but the truth. His father had died 
nbeggar! Dear as Rosalie was to Theodore, his own 
pride recoiled at the idea of offering her a hand which 
was not the master of a shilling. Yet was not Iheodore 
portionless. His education was finished ; that term he 
had completed his collegiate studies. If hw father had 
not left him a fortune, he had provided Inn, with tlie 
means of making one himself—at all events, of command¬ 
ing a competency. He had the creditof being a young 
man of decided genius too. " I will not offer Rosalie a 
beggar’s band ?” exclaimed Theodore: “ I shall ask her 
to remain true to me for a year; and I’ll go up to Lon¬ 
don, and maintain myself by my pen. It may acquire me 
lame ra well as fortune; and then 1 may marry Ro- 
•alie 1” • . • 

This was a great deal of work to be done in a year; but 
if Theodore was not a man of genius, be possessed a mind 
of thatsanguine temperament which is usually an accom¬ 
paniment of the richer gift. Before the hour of dinner, all 
his plans were laid, and he was ready to start for London. 
He waited now for nothing but a message from Rosalie iu 
answer to a desire he had expressed to the servant at the 
bouse, to see herself. They met, and Theodore’s wishes, 
•a already HBteL '*ere granted. She promised to wait 
for him a year. In another minute they had said good 
bye, and parted. 

London U a gloriouB place for a man of talent to make 
bis way ip provided he has extraordinary good luck. No¬ 
thing bttk merit can get on there ^ nothing is sterling that 
is not of its coinage. Our provincial (owns won’t be¬ 
lieve that gold is gold nnlesirit has bedn minted in Lon¬ 
don. There ii no trickery there; no treating, no con- 


vassing, no intrigne, no coalition! There worth has only to 
show ftself if it wishes to be killed with kindness ! Lon¬ 
don tells the truth ! You may swear to what it says—. 
whatsoever may be proved to the contrary. The cause 
—the cause is every thing in London! Show but your 
craft, and straight your brethren come crowding around 
you; and if they find you worthy, why you shall be brought 
into notice, even though they should tell a lie for it and 
thwart you. Never trouble yourself about getting on by 
interest in London! Get on by yourself. Posts are 
filled there by merit; or if the man suits not tliooifice,* 
why, the office is made to adapt itself to the man, and so 
there is unity after all! What a happy fellow was Theo¬ 
dore to find himself in such a place as London ! 

He was certainly happy in one thing! the coach in 
which he came set him down at a friend’s, whose citciim- 
stances were narrow, but whose heart was large—a cu¬ 
rate of the church of England. Strange that, with all 
the appurtenances of hospitality at its command abun- 
dance should allow it to be said that the kindest welcome 
which adversity usually meets with, is that which it re¬ 
ceives from adversity! If Theodore found that the house 
was a cold one to what he had been accustomed, the 
warmth of the greeting made up for it. " They break¬ 
fasted at nine, dined at four, and if he could sleep upon 
the sofa, why, there was a bed for him !” In a day he was 
settled and at his work. 

And upou what did Theodore found his hopes of 
making a fortune, and rising to Jama in London ? Upon 
writing a play. As an e.frly perio-l he had discovered, 
as Ins friend imagined, a talent for drams!’'* composition ; 
and having rather sedulously cultivated that branch of 
literature, he thought he would now try his hand in one 
bold elFoi-t, the success of which should detetmine him 
astohisfiitme course in life. The play was written, pre¬ 
sented, and accepted; the performers were ready in their 
parts; the evening of representation came on, and Theo¬ 
dore, sealed ill the pit beside his friend, atlast, witha 
tlirobbing heart, beheld the curtain rise. The first and 
second acts went off smoothly, and with applauie. 

Two gentlemen were placed immediately in front of 
Theodore. “ What <lo you think of it!” said the one to 
the other. “ Rather tame,” was the reply. " Will it 
succeed 1” " Doubtful.” The third act, however, de¬ 
cided the fate of the play; the interest of the audience be¬ 
came so intense, that at one particular stage of the action 
numbers in the second and third rows of the side boxes 
stood up, and the clapping of liands was universal, inter¬ 
mingled with cries of “Bravo!’’ from every part of the 
theatre. '* ’ Twill do,” was now the remark, anil Theo¬ 
dore breathed a little more freely than ho had done some 
ten minutes ago. Not to be too tedious, the curtain fell, 
amidst shouts of approbation, unmingled with the slightest 
demonstration of displeasure, and the author had not 
twenty friends in the house. 

The play had what is called a run, but not a decided 
one. Night after night it was received with the same 
enthnsidstic applauses; but the audiences did not in¬ 
crease, It was a victory without the acquisition of spoils 
or territory. " What can be tlie meaning of this ?” ex¬ 
claimed Theodore ; " we seem to be moviog, and yet do 
not advance an inch !” 

“ They should parap-aph the play as they do a panto¬ 
mime," remarked his friend. “ But then a pantomime is 
an expensive thing; they will lay out a thousand pounds 
upon one, and they must get their money back. The same 
IS the case with their melo-dramas ; so, if you want to suc¬ 
ceed to the height, as a play-wright, you know what to 
do." 

“ What?” inquired Theodore. " Write melo-dramas 
and pantomimes!" 

Six months had now elapsed, and Theodore’s pane with 
all his success, was rather lightoi than when he first pulled 
it out in London. However, in a week two bills which he 
had taken from bis publisher would fall due, and then he 
would run down to B—, and perhaps, obtain an inter¬ 
view with Rosalie. At the expiration oF the week bis 
bills were presented, and dishonoured! He repaired to 
his publisher’s for an explanation—the house had stop¬ 
ped. Poor Theodore! They were in the Gazette that 
very day. Theodore turned into the first coffee-room to 
look at a paper: there were, indeed, the names of the 
firm. _ “ I defy fortune to observe me a scurvier trick,’* 
exclaimed Theodore, the tears half starting into his eyes. 
He little knew the lady whose ingenuity he was braving. 

He looked now at one side of the paper, and now at 
the other, tbiakiog all the while of no thug but tho bills 
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and the bankrupts’list. SpUndid Fettat B -inet his 

eyes, and soon his thoughu were occupied with nothing 

but B- } for there he read that the young lord of the 

manor, having just come of age, had given a ball and sup¬ 
per, the former of which he opened with the loyalty and 
accomplished Miss Rosalie——. The grace of the fair 
couple wsw expatiated upon; and the editor took occa¬ 
sion to hint, that a pair so formed by nature for each 
other might probably, before long, take hands in another, 
a longer, and more momentous dance. What did Theo- 
Vore think of fortune now 1 

The day Theodore received a letter from Rosalie. 
•• Welcome, sweet comforter!” ejaculated Theodore, 
as he kissed the cyphers which his Rosalie’s hand had 
traced,mod the wax which bore the impress of her seal — 
*' Welcome, O welcome! ^uu come in lime ; you bring 
an ample solace for disappointment, mortification, poverty 
—whatever my evil destiny can afflict. You have rom.i 
to assure me that they cannot deprive me of my Rosalie !” 
Bright was his eye, and glistening while he spoke; but 
when he opened the fair folds that conveyed to him the 
thoughts of his mistress, its radiancy was gone! 

“ Theodore—t am aware of the utter frustration of yo ir 
hopes; I am convinced that at the end of a vc.ir you will 
not be a step nearer to fortune than you arc now ; why 
then keep my hand for you 1 What I say briefly, you will 
interpret fully. You are now the guardian of my happi¬ 
ness—as such I address you. Thursilay—so yon consent 
—will be my wcdding-dj|y, Rosalik.” 

Such was the letter, upon tIJb address and seal of which 
Theodore had imprinted a scorn of kisses before he opened 
it. " Yortunc Ls in tho mood,” said Theodore with a 
sigh, so deeply drawn that any one who had heard it would 
have imagined he had breathed his spirit out along with it 
—Fortune is the mood, and let her have her humour 
out! I shall answer the letter; my reply to her shall 
convey what she desires nothing mure! She is incapable 
of entering into my feelings, and unworthy of being mailu 
acquainted with them; I shall not condescend even to 
complain.” 

“ Rosalie—You arc free!—Theodore.” 

Such was the answer which Theodore dispatchc<l to 
Rosalie. Ills feelings were insupportable. Uii the se¬ 
cond day afterwards, as he was crossing a street, he was 
nearly run over by a vehicle and four. This for a mo¬ 
ment awakened him. He saw London and B— upon 
the pannels of the coach. The box seat was empty; he 
asked if it was engaged. “ No.” He spiung up upon 
it, and away they drove. '' I’ll see her once more,' ex¬ 
claimed Theodore; “ It can but drive me mad or break 
my heart.” 

The moment the coach stopped at B-, he alighted ; 

and with a misgiving mind In- stood at the door which li uJ 
often admitliul him to his Rosalie. ’Twas opened by a 
domestic whom he had never seenbejbrc. " Was Miss 
Wilford within?” “ No.” “ When would she return?’ 
” Never. She had gone that morning to l.ondoii to be 
married !” Theodore made no further inquiries, neither 
did be offer to go, but stood glaring upon the man more 
like a spectre than a human being. ” Any thing more !” 
said the man^ retreating into the house, and gradually 
closing the door, through which now only a portion of his 
face could be seen. " Any thing more ?” Theodore made 
no reply; in fact, he had lost all consciousness. At last, 
the shutting of the door, which, half fiom panic, half from 
anger, tho man pushed violently to, aroused him. “ I 
■hall knock at you no_ more!” said he, and departed, 
pressing his heart with his hand, and moving his limbs as 
if he cared not bow, or whither they bore him. A gate 
suddenly stopped his progress ; ’twas the entrance to the 
green lane. Ho stepped over the stile—he was on the 
spot where he had parted l^t from Rosalie—where she 
had flung her arms about his neck, and wept upon it. 
His heart began to melt, for the first time since he had 
received her letter; a sense of suffocation came over him, 
till he felt as if he would choke. The name of Rosalie 
was on his tongue; twice he attempted to articulate it, 
but could not. At last it got vent in a convulsive sub, 
which was followed by a torrent of tears. He threw hira- 
■elf upon the ground—he wept on—he made no effort 
to check the flood, bnt let it flow till forgetfulness stop¬ 
ped it. 

He rose with a sensation of intense cold. 'Twas morn¬ 
ing! He had slept I Would he have slept on !” He 
turned from the sun, as it rose without a cloud, upon the 
weilding morn of Rosalie. 'Twas Thursday. He repass- 
td the stile, and in n few minutes was on fais road to Loo- 
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don, which he entered aboat.elevett o'clock at night, and 
stiaight proceeded to his friinds. They were gone to 
bed. , s e • 

“Give me a light,said Theodore; "I’ll go to bed.!' 
“ Your bed is occupied, sir,’* replied the servant. ” b 
it?” said Theodore; “well, I can sleep upon the car¬ 
pet.” He turned into the parloiir^dreiv a oflair towards 
tlic table, upon which the servant had placed a light, and 
sat down. All was c^uiet for a time. Presently he heard 
a foot upon the stair; 'twas his friend's, who was de¬ 
scending, and now entered the parlour. “ 1 iliniight you 
were a-bed,” said_Theodore. “So 1 was,” replied his 
friend, “ but hearing your voice in the hall, I rose and 
came down to you.*'* He drew a chair opposite to Theo¬ 
dore. Both were silent for a time; at length Theodore 
spoke, 

“ Rosalie is married," said he. “ I don’t believe it.” 
“ She is going to be married to the yniing lord of the 
iriayoi.' “I don’t believe it.” She came to town with 
him yesterday.” “ I don’t believe it." Theodore pushed 
back his chair, and started at his friend. 

“ What do you mean?” said Theodore. “ I moan that 
1 entertain some doubt as to the accunuiy of your grounds 
fur concluding that Rosalie is inconstant to you.” “ Did 
I not read the proof of it in the public papcA!” “ The 
statemeut may have been orroncons.” ^ 

“Did not her own letter asMue of it?” “ Y'oii may 
have misunderstood it.” “ i tell you [ have been at 

B-; 1 have been at her house. 1 inquired fur her, 

and was told she had gone up to Loudon to bo married ! 
O ! my friend," continued he, covering his eyes with his 
handkerchief, “’tis useless to deceive ourselves, i am a 
ruined man! You see to what she Ims reduced me. 1 
shall never be myself again! Myself! I tell you 1 ex¬ 
isted in her being more than in my own. Khc was the 
soul of all 1 thought, and felt, and did; the primal vivi- 
fying principle! She has murdcied me! 1 bieatlie, it 
is true, and the blood is in my veins, and circulates ; but 
every thing ebo about me is death—hopes! wLsIius! in¬ 
terests '—there is no pulse, no respiration iliere I 1 should 
not bn sorry wcic there none any whore else > Feel my 
hand." He felt a tear drop upon the hand which he had 
extended—tlio tear was followed by the pressure of a lip. 
Ho uncovered Ins eyes, and tiiriiing them iu wonder¬ 
ment to look upon his friend, beheld Rosalie sitting op¬ 
posite to linn I 

For a moment or two he questioned the evidence of bis 
senses, but soon was he convinced that it was indeed rea¬ 
lity ; for Rosalie, quilting hei seat, approached him, and 
breathing his name with kn accent chat infused ecstacy 
into Ins soul, threw herself into his anus, that doubt'mgly 
opened to receive her. 

« • » • • ' 

Looking over her father’s papers, Rosalie had found a 
more recent will, in which her union with Theoilore had 
been fully sanctioned, ami be himself nonstitued her gnar- 
dian until it should take place. She was aware that 
Ins success in London had been doubtful ; the generous 
girl determined that he should no longer be subjected to 
incertitude and disappoiainient; and she.playfully wrote 
the letter which was a source of such distraction to her 
lover. From his answer she saw that he had totally mjs- 
interpreted her ; she resolved in person to disabuse him 
of tlie error ; and by offering to become his wife, at once to 
give him the most convincing proof of her sincerity and 
constancy. She arrived in London the very day that 

Theodore arrived in B-. Ills friend, who had known 

her from her infancy, received her as Ids daughter ; and 
he and his wife listened witli delight to the unfolding of 
her plans and intentihns, which she freely confided to them. 
].,ate they sat up for Theodore that night; and when all 
hopcsof Ids coming home were abandoned, Rosalie became 
occupant of his bed. The next night, in a state of the 
most distressing anxiety, in consequence of his continued 
absence, she had just retired to her apartment, when a 
knock at the street door made her bound from her coucIk 
upon which she had at that moment thrown herself, aM 
presently she heard her lover’s voice at the foot of the 
stair. Scarcely knowing what she did, she attired herself, 
descended, opened tho parlour door unperceived by 
Theodore, and took tho place of their friendly host, who, 
the moment he saw ber, beckoned ber,mud resigning hie 
cliair to her, withdrew. 

The next evening a select party were assembled in the 
curate’s little drawing-room, and Theodore and Rosalie 
were there. The lady of tho bouw njotioaed the latter to 
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ipproach her; she rose and.was crossing Theodore, when 
ha rauglit h^r hr the bamf, and drew her upon his knee. 
“ Thao lore!” exchtiimd the fair one. colouring^ “ My 
wile !” was his reply, while he imprinted a kiss upon her 
tips. They had bMn married that morning.—Chemfteri’s 
EdMurgk Journal. 

\ * 


SOCIETY IN THE WEST INI^IES. 

Though most of the adventurers who first settled in Ja- 
maiAi were persons of low origin and profligate habits, it 
was not long, before many einigrints of a superior de- 
ecription began to flock to the Island. The political trou¬ 
bles and dissensions in which the British nation was in¬ 
volved during the middle of the seventeenth century, in- 
dnred many respectable families to seek an asylum 
abroad; and not a few of these chose Jamaica or Bar- 
badues for their homes; and bringing with them cultivateil 
manners and liberal ideas, they formed communities of a 
grade and character which are never to be found in the 
new colonies of any nation in the present day. Nor did 
their change of condition lead to that degeneration of man¬ 
ners whichHisually attends the removal of men accustom¬ 
ed, to the conveniences of civilised life, to a sphere, in 
which these do not exist, and where objects of absolute 
necessity must at first engage their minds, to the exclu¬ 
sion of those of ornament or mere agreeableness; for the 

I danters had their estates cultivated by slaves, whose 
aboiir. they merely superintended, instead of participat¬ 
ing in them—and thus they enjoyed perhaps more leisure 
than they bad done in their native country—while, at the 
same time, the extreme fruitfulness of the soil enabled 
them t> obtain easily the necessaries of life, to exercise 
ho-pitality, and to dismiss from tlirir minds all subordinate 
Cures respecting their means of suhordinence. Never be¬ 
fore had any new colonists so few difficulties to encounter, 
or so little occasion for the exercise of patience and perse¬ 
verance. I II Head of finding their place of settlement 
embouered by forests ami unfit for cultivation till the tim¬ 
ber was felled and removed, thi'y saw around them fertile 
and open savannas ready to he broken up by the hoe or 
the plough; a variety of fine fruits indigenous to the 
islands grew in natural orchards; the interior of the coun¬ 
try swarmed with wild cattle, which every man had a full 
liberty to hunt anil kill for Ids own use; and a mild and 
agreeable cliinate rendered unnecessary the erection of 
aubstahtial an I expensive buildings, eitlier for residence 
or for storing thi produce of the soil. Under such fa¬ 
vorable circii nstances the West Indian planters could 
Scarcely fill to prosper; and from the absence of hard- 
•hip or piivalinn in the coininencement of their career, 
doubtless resulted that biiovaiicy of disposition and liberal 
hospital ty, and those social propensities, for which they 
were distinguished at a very eaily period, and have conti- 
tinned to be so ever since. 

In comparing the character of the West Indian planters 
with that of other Europeans living in a similar climate, 
we perceive one striking point of difference, which it is 
more easy to describe than to account for. We are lei 
by common obs.-rvation to conclude that Europeans resi¬ 
dent in tiopical regions always lose either entirely, or in a 
considerable degreo, ihcir physical and mental activity; 
and this more particularly if they are surrounded by slaves 
or obsequious attendants. The Dutch in the eastern is¬ 
lands slumber away their lives in unbroken quiescence, 
and never exercise their faculties except in performing 
those ciivial duties which belong to their official situations: 
the English Inhabitants of Ilinduslhan are languid ami 
indolent, a ad slow of excitement; the Spaniards residing 
in the Bbilippinea and in central America have the same 
character; and the inhabitants of the European establish¬ 
ments on the west coast of Africa equally experience the 
aedative and uiifeebling effects of a not climate. But the 
British West Indian forms a contrast to all these exam¬ 
ples. Buoyant in disposition, active in his habits, fall of 
euterpriaa, jealous of his rights, devoted to business, and 
aeositivitaM spirited in all the relations of life, he is a 
totally different being from what we are accustomed to 
meet with any where else within the limits of the torrid 
zone. The monotony of ideas, languour of manner, and 
frigidity of expression, which are the t^eunral cliaracteris- 
'vtics of Enrupean society in tiopical ehnaates, are scarcely 

i bseivable in the West Indies, where aj.most every one 
as an air of occupation and natural ettjoyment, and 
evbete people appear to seek for sources of interest and 


exciteqient instead of idly waiting till these happen to pro- 
sent themselves. 

It seems certain that the West Indians are in reality a 
happier set of men than other Europeans similarly si¬ 
tuated, for they are aeldom heard to make those com¬ 
plaints which have such universal currency amongst the 
residents of hot climates; they do not murmur at being 
exiled from their native Und; they do not depreciate the 
region in which they abide, and villify its inhabitants; 
nor do they torment themselves by calculating iiuw long 
it will be before they can return to Europe. On tho con-* 
trary, they rather aflFect a kind of insoueiaiue in regard to 
such subjects, and are generally disposed to view their 
condition with complacency and satisfaction, instead of 
studying to find out reasons for being discontented. * 

The West Indian planters, generally speaking, are men 
of intelligence, good sense, and libural ideas; affecting no 
fantastic refinement, and at the same time, for the moat 
part, destitute of that which is produced by a taste for 
literature and the cultivation of the fine arts. A consider¬ 
able portion of their time is employed in the superinten¬ 
dence of tlieir estates; and the pleasure to which they 
chiefly devole their leisure moments is that of social inter¬ 
course. They shine as convivial companions and are 
never so happy'as when exercising hospitality, which they 
always do in a most agreeable and attr,ictive style, whe¬ 
ther as respects their personal depoitment towards their 
guests, or the enjoyments .and ai comiiiodations which they 
place at their dtspo|^l. Their Valdes are always abun¬ 
dant, and often luxurious ; and never more than when 
the materials which cover them are exciiisiv .'v the pro- 
duets of the West Indian islands.—ffdiotsoit's Earopeau 
Ciilonies. 


LADY ARABELLA STUART. 


Lady Arabella Stuart, a singular and aff 'cting iiistanco 
of the sacrifice of a human bein'to st.iio.;>(dicy, was the 
great-great-grand-daughter of Henry the Seventh, by the 
marriage of his daughter Margaret with the Scottish house 
of the Darnsley, Earl of Lennox. By this descent, she 
stood next in blood royal and right of inheritance, to her 
cousin James the First, son of Alary Queen of Scots, wife 
of Lord Darnley, in case that prince bad no issue ; and 
hence arose the misfortunes so interestingly detailed by 
Mr. DTsraeli in the fourth volume of his newly publish¬ 
ed Curiosities of Literature. With the latter half of this 
volume, by the way, commences the Second Series of 
that work,—a portion with which the public arc less ac¬ 
quainted than the First, hut which, if our memory docs 
not deceive us, js even more entertaining and nunoiis than 
the former part. 'J'wo volumes are yet to make their ap¬ 
pearance. The whole six will make an elegant and agr.'o- 
able addition to every library that can afford them, h dug 
in fact a little world, in themselves, of anecdote and mis¬ 
cellaneous literature. 

“ The Lady Arabella,” for by that mqfie (sciys Mr. 
DTsraeli,) she is usually noticed by her contemporaries, 
r.tflier than by her maiden name of Stuart, or by her mar¬ 
ried one of Seymour, as she latterly subscribed herself, 
was, by her afiiaity with James the First, and oar Eliza¬ 
beth, placed near the throne ; too near, it seems, for her 
happiness and quiet I In their common descent from 
Margaret, the eldest daughter to Henry the Seventh, she 
was cousin to the Scottish monarch, but born an English¬ 
woman, which gave her some advantage in a claim to 
the throne of England. '* Her double relation to ro:ral- 
ty,”say3 Mr. Lodge, " was equally obnoxious to the jea¬ 
lousy of E'izabetli and the timidity of James, and they 
secretly dreaded the supposed danger of her having a le¬ 
gitimate offspring.” Yet James himself, then unmarried, 
proposed for the husband of the Lady Arabella one of her 
cousins, Lord Esme Stuart, whom he had created Duke 
of Lenox, and designed for his heir. The first thing we 
hear of “The Lady Arabella,” concerns a marriage: 
marriages were the incidents of her life, and the fatal event 
which terminated it was a marriage. Such was the secret 
spring on which her character and her misfortunes re¬ 
volved. 

This proposed match was desirable to all parties: but 
there was one greater than them all, who forbad the bans. 
Elizabeth intenered ; she imprisoned the Lady Arabella, 
and would not deliver her up to the king, of whom she 
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■iMk« with Mperitjr, and even with contempt.* The 
ctMtest infirmity of blizabeth was her umtenous con< 
duct respecting tbe succession to the English throne: her 
jealousy of power, her strange unhappiness in the dread 
of personal neglect, made her averse to see a successor in 
borcourt, or even to hear of a distant one: in a successor 
she could only view a competitor. Camden tells us that 
she frequently observed that “ most men neglected the 
setting »un,’’ and this melancholy presentiment of per¬ 
sonal neglect, this political coquette not only lived to ex¬ 
perience, but even this circumstance of keeping the suc- 
^sion unsettled, miserably disturbed the queen on her 
death-bed. _kierministcrs,tt appears, harassed her when 
she wag lying speechless; a remarkable circumstance, 
which has hitherto escaped the knowledge of her nume¬ 
rous historians, and which 1 shall take the opportunity of 
diacloeing in this work. 

Elisabeth leaving a point so important always proble¬ 
matical, raised up the very evil she so greatly dreaded ; it 
multiplied the aspirants, while every party humoured 
itself by selecting its own claimant, and none more busily 
than the continental powers. One of the most curious is 
the project of the Pope, who, intending to put aside James 
the first, on account of his religion, formed a chimerical 
scheme of uoiting Arabella with a prince 'of the house of 
Savoy i the pretext, for without a pretext no politician 
moves, was their descent from a bastard of our Edward 
the fourth ; the Duke of Parma was, hownver, married j 
blit the Pope, in bis ioAllibility, tuimed his brother, the 
Cardinal, into tbe duke's substitutei^y seculaiiziug the 
churchman. In that case the Cardinal would then be¬ 
come King of England in right of this lady! provided he 
obtained the crown't 

We might conjecture from this circumstance, that Ara¬ 
bella was a Catholic, and so Mr. Butler has recently told 
us; but i know of no other authority than Dodd, the Ca¬ 
tholic historian, who has inscribed her name among his 
party. Parsons, tlie wily Jesuit, was so doubtful how the 
lady, when young, stood disposed to Catholicism, that he 
describes “ her religion to be as tender, green, and flexible 
as is her age and sex, and to be wrought hereafter, and to 
be settled according to future events and times." Yet, in 
1611, when she was finally sent into confinement, one 
well-informed of court affairs, writes, " that the Lady 
Arabella bath nor been found inclinable to popery’’t 

Even Henry the fourth of f ranee was not unfriendly 
to this papistical project of placing an Italian Cardinal 
on the English throne. It had always been the state 
interest of the french cabinet to favour any scheme 
which might preserve the realms of England and Scotland 
as separate kingdoms. The manuscript correspondence 
of Charles the Niuth with his ambassador at the Court 
of London, wliich I have seen, tends solely to this great 
purpose, and perhaps it was her French and Spanish al¬ 
lies which finally hastened the political martyrdom of the 
Scottish Mary. 

I'hus we have discovered two chimerical husbands of the 
Lady Arabella. The pretensions of this lady to the 
throne had evidently become an object with speculating 
politicians; ami perhaps it was to withdraw herself from 
the embarrassments into which she was thrown, that, m- 
cording to De’J'bou, she intended to marry a son of the 
Earl of Moithumberland: but to the jealous terrors of 
Elizabeth, an English Earl was not an object of lera mag- 
oitude than a Scotch Duke, This is the thud shadowy 
husband. 

When James the First ascended tbe English throne, 
there extfted an aiiti-Scoitish party. Hardly had the 
norther^monarch entered into the " Landof Promire, 
when his southern throne was shaken by ft foolish plot, 

• A circunutanca which we discover by a Spanish mem^ 
lial, when our James the First was negociating with the Cabi¬ 
net of Madrid. Ho complains of EUzabeth's trean™^ of 
him; that the queea refua^ to give him hia fathers estaMin 
England, nor would delivar up hia uncle’s daughter, Arabella, 
to be married tosthe Duke of Lenox, at which time the queen 
IHO patabrae nuty atperae p ie mecAo ietprechia contra «<- 
dlcAo ilay (fe Escodai she used harsh words, expressing much 
(wntempt of the king— IVInwoott'e Mem. i. 4. 

t See a very enrioua letter, CCXCIX, of Cardinal deOmat, 
vol. V. Tbe Catholic interoM expected to facilitate the con¬ 
quest of Englsnd hy joiuing their armies wifli 
'* Arbelte," and the commentator writes that Hna English lady 
EM a party, consisting of aU those English who bad bean the 
Judges er the avowed enemies of Mary of SooUand, the me* 
ther of James Urn faeu 

t WiawesA's Msiawials, Ui.lSl. 


which one writer calls "a state'nddla:” it involved 
Raleigh, and unexpectedly ^the lady Arabella. The 
Scottish monareb was to be gqtrid of* and Arabella area 
to bo crowned. Some of these silly conspirators having 
written to her, requeeting letters to be addretsed to the 
King of Spam she laughM at the letter she received, and 
sent it to the King. Thus for a seedhd time Aiabella 
to have been Queen of England. This occurred in 16(U, 
but was followed by no harsh measures from Jamas the 
fiist. • 

In the following year, 1604. 1 have discovered that for 
the third tune the lady was offered a crown: A great 
ambassador is coming from the King of Pojand, whoso 
chief errand is to demand my Lady Arabel^ in marriage 
for his master. So may your princess of the blood grow • 
great queen, and then we shall be safe from the danger of 
misiuperteribing lettere.”* This last passage seems to 
allude to sometliing. What is meant of the danger of su- 
perscniiing letters 1” 

If tins royal offer made, it was certainly forlnddeo. Can 
we imagine the refusal to have come from the lady, who 
we shall see, seven years afterwards, complained that the 
king had neglected her, in not providing her with a suita* 
ble match 1 It was this very time that one of those but. 
terflies, who quiver on the fair flowers of a ctnirt, writes 
tliat “ My Lady Arabella spends her time in lecture reail* 
ittg, &c. and she will not bear of marriage. lodirecuy 
there were speeches used in the recommendation of Codut 
Maurice, who pretended to be Duke of Guildres. 1 daro 
not attempt her,”t Here we find another princely match 
proposed. Thus far, to the Lady Arabella, crowns and 
husbands were like a fairy banquet seau at moonlight, 
opening on her sight, impalpable and vanishing, at tha 
moment of approach, 

Arabella, from certain circumstances, was dependant 
on the king's bounty, which flowed vary unequally; often 
reduced to great personal distress, we find by her letters, 
"that she prayed for present money, though itshoulduot 
be annually.” 1 have discovered that James at length 
granted her a pension. The royal favours, however, were 
probably limited to her good beKaviour,t 

from 1604 to lliOS, is a period which forms a blank leaf 
in the story of Arabella. In this last year this unfortu¬ 
nate lady had again fallen out of favonr, and, as usual, 
tbe cause was mysterious, and not known even to tnn 
writer. Chamberlain, in a letter to Sjr Ralph Winwood, 
mentions, " The Lady Arabella's business, whatsoever it 
was, is ended, and she restored to her former places and 
graces. The king gave her a cup-board of plate, better 
than 200t. for a new year's gift, and 1000 marks to pay her 
debts, besides some yearly addition to her maintenance, 
want being thought the chiefest cause of her discontent¬ 
ment, though the be not altogether free from euepicion of 
being coUapsed.’’i Another mysterious expression which 
would seem to aUude either to politics or religion j but tha 
fact appeaia by another writer to have been a discovery 
of a new project of marriage without the king a consent. 
This person of her choice is not named; and it was to 
divert her mind from the too constant object of net 
thoughts, that James, after a severe repnmand, had invited 
her to partake of the festivities of the court, in that season 
of revelry and reconciliation. . . „ , 

We now approach that event of the Lady Arabella • 
life, which reads like a romantic fiction, the catastrophe, 
toOp i» fornddd by the ArbtoteUan cenon; for its miseryg 
its pathosp aud its terror, evea romance ficuoa has not 
exceeded 1 


• nds manuscript letter from William, Earl of PdBihrolte, 
Gilbert, Earl of Sbrowabury, is dstedtfrom Hampton Court, 
Et i, 1804. Sloane MSS. 4161. 

f I«dire's IMustratioai of British Historr lit. *89. It Is cn- 
sus to obaervo, that thia letter, by W. Fowler la dat^ on 
e same day as the manuscript tetter I 
dir^ to tiie came Bari of Shrewsbury; ro tot to ^ 
uit have received. In one day, aooounts of two diShroitt 
■ojMto of marriage for his niece I This shows how i^h 
rabella oiuiaued the designs of foretenere and nativos. Wll 
iwte ^fh^^ anlfanteittof socieur, to to quOon 
James tbe First. 

t Two lottora of Arabella, on distrros of mmy. 
rvod by Ballard. The discorery of a ponsionlfumdo to 

riuUns Cwaar'a manuacript, whoto roe la mentioned of 
tAft/ to the Lsdy Anhrils. Sloane MS§«> 4160s 

Mr.' Lod^ taT atown that to king onca granted bar to 


WiBweed’s Xamorials, rsl. Uiv 
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It in {>robal>te that the kios, from «oma political motive, 
hail decided that the Lady f Arabella ahould lead a single 
lifc<, but iiiicli wi|B pgrpma frequently meet with cross 
ones } and it happened that no woman was ever more 
solicited to the conjugal state, or seems to have been so 
little averse to it. Every noble youth, who sighed for 
disiinctioDyambitiontid the notice of the Lady Arabella ; 
auil she was so fret^uently contriving a marriage for her* 
self, that a courtier of that dajr writing to another, ab> 
serves, “ these afidctions of marriage in hes do give some 
advantage to the world of impairing the reputation of her 
constant and virtuous disposition.”* 

The revels of Christmas had hardly closed, when the 
lady Arabella forgot that she had bnen forgiven, and again 
relapsed into Ser old infirmity. She renewed a connexion, 
which had commenced in childhood, with Mr. William 
Seymour, the second son of l.ord Beauchamp, and grand¬ 
son to the Karl of Hertford. Ilis character has been 
finely described by Clarendon; he loved his studies and 
his repose; but when the civil wars broke out, he closed 
his volumes and drew his sword, and was both an active 
and a skilful general. Charles the First created him 
Marquis of Hertford, and governor of the prince; ho 
lived to the Restoration, and Charles the Second restored 
him to thednkedom of Somerset. 

Jhis treaty of marriage w.ts detected in February, 1H09, 
ami the parties summoned before the privy council. Sey¬ 
mour was particularly censured for daring to ally himself 
with the royal blood, although that blood was running 
in his own veins. In a manuscript letter wliich 1 have 
discovured, Seymour addressed the lords of the privy 
conncil. The style is bumble: the pica to excuse his 
intendqd marriage is, that being but *' a younger brother, 
and sensible oCminc own good, unknown to the worhl, of 
mean estate, not born to challenge anything by my birth¬ 
right, and therefore tny fortunes to be raised by mine, own 
endeavour, and as she is a lady of great honour and viitue, 
and, as I thought, of gn’at means, I did plainly and 
honestly endeavour lawfully to gain her in mnriiage.” 
There is nothing romantic in this apology, in which Scy. 
mour describes himself as a fortune-hunter' which, 
however, was probably done to cover liis uiuloubted 
affection for Arabella, whom he had early known. He 
says, that he conceived that this noble lady might, 
without offence, make the clioice of any subject wiibiii 
this kingdom; which conceit was begotten in me upon 
a general report, after her ladyship’s lint being called 
before vour lorduhip's ,t—that it might be." He tells the 
story oirthis ancient wooing—” I boldly intruded mystdf 
into her ladyship’s chamber in the court on Candleinass 
deyr last, at wbat time I imparted my desire unto her, 
which was entertained, but with this caution on either 
l>art| that both of us resolved not to proceed to any final 
eonolaiion, without his majesty’s most graemus favour 
ffnt obtained. And this was our first meeting! After 
that we had a second meeting at Mr. Uiigg’s house in 
Fleet-street, and then a third at Mr. Baynton's, at both 
which we had the like conference and resolution as be¬ 
fore.” He assures their loidsbips that both of them had 
never intended marriage without his majesty’s approba- 
tion.t 

Bat love laughs at privy-councils end the grave pro¬ 
mises made by two frightened lovers. The parties were 
■ecretly married, which was discovered about July in tha 
following year. They were then separately confined, the 
lady at the house of Sir Thomas Parry, at Lombeth, and 
Seymour in the Tower, for " hi$ contempt in marrying a 
la» of the rani family without the king's leave.” 

ThisVtheir nrst confinement, was not rigorous; the lady 
walked in her garden, and tho lover was prisoner at large 
in the Tower. The writer in the Biographia Britannica 
observes, ” that some intercourse they had by letters, 
which after a time was discovered.” In this history of 
love there might be precious documents, and in the library 
at Long-lkat, these love-epistles, or perhaps this volume, 
may yet lie unread in a comet.$ Arabella’s epistolary 

* ibid. iii., 110. 

t This evidenliy alludea to the gentlemaa whats name ap¬ 
pears not, wtiidi eoeuioaed Arabmlnta hseur the king’s dis- 
pleaswe before Uhtistmas; the Lady Arabella, It is quite 
rlear, was resolvedly bant on marryiaipliaxsalf. 

t Harl. Hits. rAa.' ' 

f It Is (H> record that at Long-Ieat, the seatpf the Harqult 
of Bath, certain papers ef Arabella.are preaerred. 'I iesrato 
tha nobte owner the pleeenre of me reeeanh.' 


talent.was not vulgar: Or. Montford in a manuscript 
letter, describes one of those effusions which Arabella ad¬ 
dressed to the king. " This letter was penned by her in 
the best terms, as she can do right well. It was often read 
without offence, nay it was even commended by his high¬ 
ness, with the applause of prince and council ” One of 
these amatory letters I have recovered. The circumstance 
is domestic, being nothing more at first than a very pretty 
letter on -Mr. Seymour having taken cold, but, as every 
love-letter ought, it is not without a pathetic crescendo: 
the hcaris so firmly joined, while, in bef 

.soliiarir imprisonment, that he lived and was her own filled 
her spirit with that consciousness which triumphed even 
over that sickly frame so nearly subdued to death. Tho 
familiar style of Ja.ncs the First's age may bear‘compa¬ 
rison with our own. 1 shall give it entire. 

"Lady Arabella to Mn. William Seymour. 

Sir,—I am exceeding sorry to hear you have not been 
well. 1 pray you let me know truly how you do, and 
what was the cause of it. I am not satisfied with the rea¬ 
son Smith gives for it; but if it be a cold, 1 will impute it 
to some sympathy betwixt us, having myself gotten a 
swollen cheek at tlie same time with a cold. For God’s 
sake, let not your grief of mind work upon your body. 
You may see by me what inconvenience it will bring ona 
to ■, and no fortune, 1 assure you, daunts me so much as 
that weakness of body I find m myself; for si noifs vioant 
Cage d’un veau, as Marot says, we may, by God’s grace be 
happier than wr look for, dn being suffered to enjoy our- 
sell with his majesty’s favour. But if we he not able to 
live to it, I for my part, shall think myself a pattern of 
misfortune, in enjoying so great a blessing as you, so iittia 
awhile. Ho separation but that deprives me of the com¬ 
fort of you. For wheresoever you be or in what stato 
soever you are, it sutficeth me you are mine! Rachel wept 
and wuuld not be comfarled, because her children were no 
more. And that, indeed, is the remediless sorrow, and 
none else! Ami, therefore, God hless us from that, and 1 
will hope well of the rest, though 1 see no apparent hope. 
B|t I am sure God’.s book mentioneth many of his children 
^as great distress, that have done well after, even in this 
world! 1 do assure you nothing the state can do with me 
can trouble me so much as this news of your beiug ill doth; 
and you see when I am troubled, I trouble you with tedig 
ons kindness; for so I think you will account so long i 
tetter, yourself not having written to me this good while so 
much as how yon do. Bui, sweet sir, I speak not this th 
irimhie you with writing but when you please. Be well, 
and 1 shall account myself happy in being 

Your faithful loving wife, 

Ann. S.”* 

In examining the rnanusciipts of this lady,_ the defect of 
dates must be supplied by our sagacity. The following 
‘'petition,” as she calls it, addressed to the king in defence 
ot her secret marriage, must have been written at this time. 
She remonstrates with the king for what she calls his neg¬ 
lect of her; and while she fears to be violently separated 
from her husband, she asserts her cause with a firm and 
noble spirit, which was afterwards too severely tried! 

“ TO THE KINO. 

May it please your most excellent Majesty. 

1 do most heartily lament my hard fortune that I should 
offend your Majesty the least, especially in that wherel^y 
I have long desired to merit of your Majesty, as appeared 
before your Majesty was my sovereign. And thougn your 
Majesty’s neglect of me, my good liking of this gpntleman 
that is my busbabd, and my fortune, drew me to a con¬ 
tract before 1 acquainted your Majesty, 1 humbly beseech 
jrour Majesty to consider how impossible it was for me to 
imagine it would be offensive to your Majesty, having /ei» 
days before given me your royal consent to fostoie myself 
on any subject of your Majesty’s (wliich likewise your 
Majesty had done long since). Besides, never having 
been prohibited any, or spoken to for ant. in this land, 
by your Majesty, these seven years that 1 have lived in 
your Majesty’s house, I could not conceive that your 
Majesty regarded my marriage at all; whereas if your 
Majesty had vouchsafed to tell me your mind, and accept 
the free-.will-offering of my obedience, I would not have 
offended your Majesty, of whose gracious goodo^ I pre¬ 
sume so much, that if it were now as convenient in a 
worldly respect, as malice make it seem to separate us, 

* HarL MSS. 7S»a. 
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whom Cod hAth joiacd, your Majesty would notde evil 
that Rood might come thereof, nor make me, that have the 
honour to be so near your Majesty in blood, the first pre* 
cedent that ever was, though our princes may have IsA 
some as little imitable, for so good and gracious a king as 
your Majesty, as David’s dealing with Uriah. But I 
assure myself, if it please your Majesty in your own wis¬ 
dom to consider thoroughly of my cause, there will no solid 
reason appear to debtr me of justice and your princely 
favour, which I will endeavoity to deserve whilst I 
breathe.” , . , .. , , 

It is indorsed, '* A copy of my petition to the King s 
Majesty.” in another she implores that ” if the necessity 
of my st)te and fortune, together with my weakneas, have 
caused me to do somewhat not pleasing to your Majesty, 
let it all be covered with the shadow of your royal benig¬ 
nity.” Again, in another petition, she writes— 

“ Touching the olTence fur which I am now punished, I 
most humbly beseech your Majesty, in your most princely 
wisdom and judgment, to consider in what a miserable state 
1 bad been, if t had taken any o'her course than I did; for 
my own conscience witnessing before God that I was then 
the wife of him that now I am, I could never have matehed 
any other man, but to have lived all the days of my life as 
a harlot, which your Majesty would have abhorred in any 
(how otliurwise unfortunate soever) to have any drop of 
your Majesty's blood in them.” 

1 find a letter of Lady J.me Drummond, in replgito this 
or another petition, which Lady Drummond had given the 
queen to present to his Majesty. It was to learn the cause 
of Arabella’s coniia<'ment. 'I'lie pitliy expression of Jaiiius 
the First is cbaractcrisU-: of the mpnarch ; ami the solemn 
forebodings of Lady Drii.innoiid, who appeals to have 
been a lady of excellent judginent showed, by the fate of 
Arabella, how they were true.” 

“Lady Janv, Dhuhuond to Lady Aradella, 

“ Answering her prayer, to know the cause of her con¬ 
finement. 


“ I’his day her Majesty hath seen yotir ladyship s Ictt^ 
Her Majesty says, tint wlicn she gave your lailvshijfR: 
petition to his M.ijvsty, be did take it well enough, but 
gave no otlier ansver Uiaa that «« /ia.i eaten of the for¬ 
bidden tree. Ttiis was all her ATtjesty cuiiiinaiided me to 
say to yoar lulys'iip in this pm pose; but withal did 
remember li-r kii'dly to your ladvsliip, and sent vou this 
little token in witness of the continuance of her Majesty’s 
favour to yo’ii ladyship. Now, where your ladyship 
desires me to deal openly and freely with you, 1 protest 
1 can say O'Uiiing on knowledge, for 1 never spoke to 
anyot that pmp ne lint to tim quejii; hiU the wisdom of 
this slate, wuh the ei imple how some of yjiir i/ualttij in the 
like rase has hen iisid, mokes me fear that ye shaU not find 
to easy end to your troobles tis ye erjisct or 1 wish." 

In return, l,ady Arabella cxpiesses her graieful thanks 
—pro-sents her ranje-ty with “ this piece of my work, to 
accept in remeanbrance of the poor prisoner that wrought 
them, in liopes her royal hands will voiielisafe to wear 
them, which till 1 have the honor to kiss, I shall live in a 
great deal of sorrow. Her case,” slie adds, “ could be 
compared to no*olhor she ever heard of, resembling no 
other.” Arabella, like the Quern of Scots, beguiled the 
houis of imptisoumenl by works of embroidery; for in 
sending a present of this kind to Sir Andrew Sinclair to be 
presented to the Queen, she thanks him lor “ vouchsafing 
to descend to those petty olbces to take care even of these 
womanish toys, for her whose serious miud must invent 
come relaxation.” 

The seefet correspondence of Arabella and Seymour was 
discovered, and was followed by a sad scene. It must have 
been now that the king resolved to consign this unhappy 
lady to the sliictest care of the Bishop ol Durham. Lady 
Arabella was so subdued at this distant separation, that 
she gave way to all the wildness of despair; she fell sud¬ 
denly ill, and could not travel but in a litter, and with a 

S hysician. In her way to Durham, she was so greatly 
isquieted in the first few miles of her uneasy and trouble¬ 
some journey, that they could proceed no further than to 
Highgate. The physician returned to town to report her 
state, sod declared that she was assuredly very weak, her 
pulse dull and melancholy, and very irregular; her coun¬ 
tenance very heavy, pale, and wan ; and though free from 
fever, be declared lier in no case fit for travel. The King 
observed, " It is enough to make any sound man sick to 
be carried in a bed in that manner she is; much more for 
her whose impatient.and unquiet spirit heapeth upon herself 
far greater tndisposilioa of body than otiierwiee the vwuid ' 


have" His rasolotion. however, wss, that she should 
proceed to Durham if be wereVing!” We answered,” 
replied tim doctor, ” that we made no deubt of hu obdUi- 
ence.” "Obedience is that required,” replied the king, 
” which being performed, I will do more lor her than she 
expected.”* 

The king, however, with Ids usual Ihdulgeni/, apjtears 
to have consented that Lady Arabella should remain for a 
month at Highgate, in confinement, till she had sufficiently 
recovered to proce^lo Durham, whetefthe bishop posted, 
.unaccompanied by his charge, to await her reception, and 
to the great relief of the friends of the lady, who liopetl she 
was stiU within, the reach of their cares, or of the royal 
favour. • , 

A second month’s delay was granted, in consequence of 
that letter which we have before noticed as so impressive 
and so elmnt, that it was commended by the King, and 
npplaudea oy Prince Henry and his council. 

But the day of her departure h.astened, and the Laily 
Arabella betmyed no symptom of her first despair. Slio 
openly declared her resignation to her fale, and showed 
her obedient willingness, by being even over-cnref^ul in 
little preparations to make easy a long journey. Such 
tender gnef had won over the iiearts of her keeuers, wlio 
could not but sympatliise with a princess whose love, holy 
and wedded too, was crossed only by the tyranny of stateiA 
men. But Arabella bad not within that tranquillity with 
which she had lulled her keepeie. She and Seymour had 
f concerted a flight, as bold in its plot, au<l as beautifully 
wild, as auy recorded in romantic story. The day precej* 
ing her departuie, Arabella found it not didicult to per¬ 
suade a female attendant to consent that she would suffer 
her to pay a last visit to her husband, and to wait fbr her 
return at an appointed hour. More soUcitous for the hap¬ 
piness of lovers than for the repose of kings, this attendant, 
in utter .simplicity, or with generous sympathy, assisted the 
Lady Araliella iii dresting her in one of the most elaborate 
disguisings. “ She diew a pair of large French-fashioned 
hose or trowsers over her petticoats; put on a man’s douh* 
let or coat; a peruke such as men wore, whose long locks 
covered her own ringlets; a black hat, a black cloak, rus¬ 
set boots with red tops, and a rapier by her side,” Thus 
accoutred, the Lady Ar.)bella stole out with a gentleman 
about three o'clock in the afternoon. She had only pro¬ 
ceeded a mile and a half, when they stopped at a poor inn, 
where one of her confederates was waiting with hors >8, yet 
she was so sick and faint, that the ostler, who held her 
stirrup, observed, that “ the gentleman could hardly hold 
out to Loiiiioii.'’ She recruited her spirits by nding; 
the blood mantled in her face ; and at six o’clock our sick 
lover reached Blackwall, whore a boat and servants were 
waiting. The watermen were at fiist ordered^ to Wool¬ 
wich ; there they were desired to push on to Gravesend; 
then to Tilbury, where, complaining of fatigue, they land- 
eil to relresli; but, tempted by their fright, they reached 
Lee. At the break of moro, they discovered a French 
vessel riding there to receive the lady; but as Seymour’ 
bad not yet arrived, Arabella was desirous to lie at an-' 
chor for her lord, conscious that he would not fail to bis 
appointment. If he indeed liad been prevented in his 
escape, she herself care<l not to preserve the freedom she 
now possessed; but her atlendanu, aware of the danger of 
being overtaken by a king’s ship, over-ruled her wishes, 
and hoisted sail, which occasioned so fatal a termination 
to this romantic adventure. Seymour, indeed, had escap¬ 
ed from the Tower; he had left his servant watching at 
the door, to warn all visitors not to disturb bis master, who 
lay ill of a raging tooth-.ache, while Seymour in disguise 
stole away alone, following a cart wliich haiTjust 
brought wood to his apartment. He passed the warders; 
he reached tlie wharf, and found Ins coufidential man 
waiting with a boat; and he arrived at Leo. The time 
pressed; the waves were rising ; Arabella was not there; 
but in tlie distance he descried a_vessel. Iliiing a fisher¬ 
man to take him on board, to his grief, on hailing it, he 
discovered that it was not the French veasel charged with 
his Arabella. In despair and confusion be found another 
ship from Newcastle, which (or a good sum altered its 
course, and landed him iu Flanders, lo the meanwhile, 
the escajte of Arabella was first known to government; 
and the hot alarm which spread may seem ludicrous to us. 
The political consequences attached to the union, and the 
fligbf of these two doves from their notes, Amok with con¬ 
sternation the grey owls of the cabinet, more particularly 

• Those particuliin I derive from the mannscript letters 
among the papers of ArabsHa Stuart. Her. MSS. 70US. 
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the Scotch party, who in their terror, parelleied it widi 
the lanponrder ueoaon: tiid loroe poKticat danger mutt 
have impended.^t least ip their imagipatioa, for Prioce 
Henry partook of tbia cabieet panic. 

Coofuiion and alarm prevailM at court; courieia were 
deepuiched awifter than the winds'wafted the unhappy 
Arabella), and all 4as hurry in the eea-porta. They eent 
to the T(^er to warn the Lieutenant to be doubly vigi. 
lent over Sepionr, who, to his surpriae, discovered that 
his prisoner had osased to be so for severaV hours, Jantes 
at first was for issuing a proclamation in a at^ so angry 
and vindictive, that it required the moderation of Cecil 
to preserve the dignity while he concealed the terror of 
his Majesty. By the admiral’s Retail of his impetuous 
movements,'he seemed in pursuit of an enemy’a fleet: 
for the courier is urged, ana the iKtst-masters aie roused 
by a auperscription, which warn^ them of eventful 
despatch; " Haq^e, haste, post haste! Ha^'for your 
life I your life !”• The family of the Seymours were in 
a state of dUtracUon; nnd a letter from Mr. Francis 
Seymour to his grandfather the Eail of Hertford, residing 
then at his seat far remote from the cSpiial, to acquaint 
him of the escape of his brother and the lady, still bears 
to posterity a remarkable evidence of the trepidations and 
consternation of the old earl; it arrived in the middle of 
[he night, accompanied by a summons to attend the privy 
dbuiicil. lathe perusal of a letter written in a small 
hand, and filling more than two folio pages, such was 
his agitation, that in holding the taper he must have burnt 
what he probably bad not heard ; the letter is scorched, 
and the same has perforated it in so critical a part, th.it 
the poor old earl journeyed to town in a stateof uncertain¬ 
ty an j coufuston. Nor was his terror sn unreasonable as 
it seems. Tceason had been a political calamity with the 
Seymours. Their progenitor, the Duke of Somerset the 
protector, had found that “ all his honors,” as Frankland 
strangely expresses it, "had helped him to forward to hop 
headless.” Henry, Elizabeth, and James, says the same 
writer, considered that it was needful, as indeed in all 
aovereigiities,'that those who were near the crown "should 
be narrowly looked into for marriage.” 

But we have left the Lady Arabella alone and mournful 
on the seas, not praying for favourable gales to convey her 
away, but still imploring her attendants to linger for her 
Seymour; still straining her eyes to the point of|^ie 
horizon for some speck which might give a hope or the 
approach of the boat freighted with all her love. Alas! 
never more was Arabella to cast a single look on her lover 
and her husband I She was uverUken liy a pink in the 
king's service, in Calais roads; and now she declared that 
she cared not to be brought back again to herimprisoniuent, 
should ^ymour escape, whose safety was dearest to her! 

The life of the unhappy, the melancholy, and the 
distracted Arabella Stuart is now to close in an im¬ 
prisonment. which lasted only four years; for her en.t- 
atitutional delicacy, her rooted soirow, and the violence 
of her feelings, sunk beneath the hopelessness of her 
situation, and a secret resolution in her mind to refuse the 
aid of her physicians, and to wear away the faster if she 
could, the feeble remains of life. Bttt_ who shall paint 
the emotions of a mind which so much grief, and so much 
love, and distraction itself, equally possessed 1 

Whet passed iu that dreadful _ imprisonment cannot 
perhaps be recovered for authentic history; but enough 
11 known; that her mind grew impaired, that she finally 
lost her reason, and if the duration of her imprisonment 
was short, it was only terminated by her death. ,8ome 
loose effusions, often began and never ended, written and 
erasev?, incoherent and rational, yet remain in the frag¬ 
ments of her papery. In a letter she proposed addressing 
to yiscottut Fentom to implore for her his majesty’s favour 
again, she says, " Oood my lord, consider the fault can¬ 
not be uncommitted; neither can any more be required of 
any earthly creature but confes.sian and most humble sub¬ 
mission,” In a paragraph she had written, but crossed 
out, it seems that a present of bet work had been refused 
by the king, and that she bad no one about her whom she 
might trust.^ 

" Help will come too late; and he assured that neither 
physiciannotother.bnt whom I think good, shall come 

* *■ This emphatic iDjwnctioa,'*4dwarwd. s Mend, " would 
he efllM^ve the messeoger oonld road; " but iu a letter 
written by the Bhrl of Essex about the yea* tS07, to the lord 
High Admiral at Plymouth, I have seen added to the wordo 
"haate, hast, hast for lyfal" the expressfale tymbd of« 
gsMawprsnermftidfAaAalferwhiehooaldnoibewBU mli- 
underitMdby the most lUiterate of Mercuries.' 


about me while I live, till I have his majesty’s favour, 
without which I desire not to live. And if you remember 
of old. I dare die, so I be not guilty of my own death, and 
oppress others with my min too. if there be no other wav, 
as God forbid, to whom I commit you ; and rest assuredly 
as heretofore, if you will be the same to me, 

"Your lordship's faithful friend 
“ A. S,” 

That she had frequently meditated on suicide appears 
by another letter—I could not be so unchristian as fb 
be the cause of my own death. Consider what the world 
would conceive if I should be violently enforced to doit." 

One fragment we may save as an evidence of her utter 
wretchedness. _ >. 

" In all humilitv, the most wretched and unfortunate 
creature that ever lived, prostrates itselfe at the feet of the 
most merciful king that ever was, desiring nothing but 
mercy and favour, not being more afflicted for anything 
than for the losse of that which hath binne this long rime 
the onely comfort it had in the world, and whieli, ifit 
weare to do again, I would not avventure the losse for any 
other worldly comfort : mercy it is I desire, and that for 
God’s sake!" 

_ Such is the history of the Lady Arabella, who from some 
circumstance not sufficiently opened to us, was an impor¬ 
tant personage, designed by others, at last, to play a high 
character in the political drama. Thrice selected as a 
qneenf but the consciousness of rovalty was only left in her 
veins while she liveil in the poverty of dependence. Many 
gallant spirits aspired after her hand, but ,vhen her heart 
secretly selected one beloved, it was for ever deprived of 
domestic happiness I She is said not to have been beauti¬ 
ful, and to have been beantilul ; and her very portrait, 
ambiguous as her life, is neither one nor the other. She is 
said to have been a poetess, and not a single verse substan¬ 
tiates her claim to the laurel. Site is an id not to have been 
remarkable for her intellectual arcon pl.shments, yet I 
have found a Latin letter nf her composition in her manu¬ 
scripts. The materialsoflierlife are so scanty that it cannot 
^ written, and yet we have sufficient reason to believe 
Vat it would be as pathetic •as it vvnuld be extraordinary, 
could we narrate its insolved incidents and paint forth her 
delirious. Acquainted rather with her conduct than with 
her rharacter, for us the Lady Arabella has no palpablo 
historical existence ; and we perceive rather her shadow 
than hersciff A wrilerof romance might render her one of 
those interesting personages whose griefs have been deep¬ 
ened by their loyaltv, nnd whose adventures touched with 
the warm hues of love and distraction, closed at the bant 
of her prison gate a sad example of a female victim to the 
state! • 

" Through one dim lattice, fring’d with ivy round. 
Successive suns a languid radiance threw. 

To paint how fierce her angry guardian frown'd. 

To mark how fast her waning beauty flew!” 

Seymour, who was afterwaids permitted to return, dis» 
tinguished himself by his loyalty through tfaiee successive 
reigns, and retained his romantic passion for the lady of 
his first affections; for he called the daughter he hsd by 
h is second lady, by the ever-beloved nafne of Abauua 
Stuast. 


TWO STORIES OF REVERSION. 

CLERICAL AND FISCAL. 

He who has been half his life (quoth onr authority) aa 
attendant at levees, oa the faith of an election promise, 
a watering-plncfi aiueeze of the hand, or a race-ground 
oath; or, ne, who vegetating on a fellowship, with vows 
long pligbfa^ to some much loved fair, is waiting, or 
watching, or wishing for, the death of a hale rector, at 
fifty-four; may, perhaps, be interested or amused by the 
following little narrative, the merry catotrophe of which 
took place at the time recorded.—The iacumbent of a va¬ 
luable living in a western country, haa for some years 
awakened the hopes and excited the fears of the members 
of a certain college, in whom the next presentation was 
vested; the old gentlenan having already outlived two of 
his proposed suceessors. The tranquil pleasures of the 
common room had very lately beoP interrupted or anima¬ 
ted by a well-authanticMed account of the worthy clergy¬ 
man’s being seized with a violent nnd dangerous disease, 
sufficient, without medical aid, to hurry him to his grave, 
llie senior follow, who, on the etrengtb of his coniingeocy, 
had only the day before declined an admugeeut offer 
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WM cnncratulaled on thn fairneos of his prospects, and the 
after dinner conversation passed off without that uninleres- 
tinit nonchalance for which it was generally remariabK'. 

T’he pears, the port wine, and the chesnnts being quick¬ 
ly dispatched, the gentleman alluded to hurried to his 
rnom ; he ascended the stairs, tripped along the gallery, 
and stirred his almost batinguisHed tire with unusual 
alacrity ; then drawing from his portfolio a letter to his 
mistress, which, for want of knowing exactly what to say, 
had been for several weeks unfinished, he filled the un- 
ooeupied space with renewed protestations of undiininished 
lore ; and he spoke with rapturesfrapluresratherassunied 
than actually felt, after a sixteen years' courtship) of the 
near approach of that time, when a competent indepen¬ 
dence would put it into his power to taste that first of 
earthly blessings, nuptial love, withont the alloy of 
uncertain support. He concluded a letter, more agreeable 
til the lady than any she had ever received from him, with 
delineating his future plans, and suggesting a few alter¬ 
ations in the parsonage house, which though not a modern 
building, was substantial, and in excellent repair; thanks 
ti, the conscientious and scrupulous care of his predecessor, 
in a particular, to which he observed, so many of the 
clergy were culpably inattentive.— The letter was sent to 
the post and after a third rubber at the warden's (who 
observed that he never saw Mr. • • • so facetious), a 
poached egg, and a rummer of hot punch, the happy man 
retired to bed in the calm tranquillity of long delayed hope, 
treading on the thieshuld ofjmmediate giatification.'i' 
Patiently at first, and then *iiTipatiently, _ waited he 
scveial posts, without receiving further intelligence, and 
filled up the interval as well as he could in settling liis 
accounts as bursar ;• getting in the few bills he owed, 
and revising his books; which as the distance Was con¬ 
siderable, he resolved to weed before he left the university, 
f'onsiilering himself now as a married man, he thought it a 
piece of necessary attention to his wife, to supply the 
pl.xce of the volumes he disposed of, by some of the mis¬ 
cellaneous productions of modern literature, more imme- 
d ately calculated for female perusal. 

At the end of three weeks, a space of time, as long a|A 
any man of common feelings could he expected to abstain ' 
from enquiry; after being repeatedly assured by his college 
associates that the incumbent must be dead, hut that the 
letter announcing it had miscarried, and being positively 
cetlain of it himself, he took pen in hand, but nut knowing 
uiy person in the ueightmiirhood of the living, which he 
hoped so soon to take possession of, he was for some time 
at a loss to whom he should venture to write on so impor¬ 
tant a subject. 

In the restlessness of anxious expectation, and irritated 
by the stimulants of love and money—in a desparate and 
indecorous moment, he addressed a letter officially to the 
clerk of the parish not knowing his name. 'I'his epistle 
commenced with taking it for granted that his principal 
was dead ; but informing him, that the college had re¬ 
ceived no intellifience of it, a circumstance which they 
imputed to the miscarriage of a letter; but they begged 
to know, ami if possible by return of post, the day and 
hour on which he departed; if contrary to all expectation 
and probability, (^e should ^ still alive, the clerk was in 
that case desired to send without delay, a particular and 
minute account of the state of his health, the nature of his 
late complaint, its apparent effects upon his constitution, 
and any other circumstance he might think at all con¬ 
nected with the life of the incumbent. 

On receiving the letter, the eccleuastic subaltern imme¬ 
diately carried it to the rector’s, who, to the infinite satis¬ 
faction of his parishioners, bad recovered from a most 
dangerous disease, and was, at the moment, entertsuning a 
circle of friends at his hospitable board, who celebrated 
his recovery in bumpers, , 

After earrjring his eye over it in a cursory way, he 
smiled, read it to the company, and, with their permis¬ 
sion, replied to it himself, in the following manner : 

** S- -c , Novfember 1,1736. 

Sir—My clerf being a very mean scrive, at bis re- 

3 nest I now answer the several queries in your letter 
irected to him. 

*' My disorder was an aente_ fever, under which I 
laboured for a month, attended with a delirium during ten 
days of the time, and originally contracted, as I have gooti^ 
reason for thinkinit, by my walking ftrarnifletittthdiuodle 
of a very hot day in July. 

* Treasurer of the College. 


• From-this comjrinnt, I am perliKtly reedvored by the 
blemin^ of OofI, and the nrescriptiont of my soo, a doctor 
of physic i and 1 have officiated bolb incite ebureb, asd 
at funeraA in the chureb-yard, which is about threr 
hundred yards from.my bouse. The report of my relapes 
was probably occasioned by mv having a slight complaint 
about three weeks ago ; but which didhiot con^ me. 

" As to the present stale of my health, mjr appetite, 
digestion, and sleep are good, and in some respects better 
than before my illness, particularly theosteadiness of my 
bauds. I never use spectacles, |od I thank God, I can 
read the smallest print by candle light; nor have 1 ever 
. bad reason to'think that the seeds of the gout; the rheu- 
or any ctfronic |iscase,^re in my constitution. 

Although 1 entered on my eighty-first year the second 
of last March, the ffreateat inconvenience I feel from old 
age IS a little defect m my bearing and memory. These 
are mercies, which, as they render the remaining dregs of 
life tolerably comfortable, I desire with all humility and 
gratitude to acknowledge; and I heartily pray that they 
/nay descend, with all other blessings, to my successor, 
whenever it shall please God to call me. I am, sir, your 
unknown humble servant, 

R-W- 

" P. S. My clerk’s name is Robert D -A—; your 
letter cost him four-pence, to the foot post who brings it 
from S-e.” 

Such au epistle, from eo good and excellent a character, 
and under such circumstances, could not fail producing 
unpleasant senaationt in the breast of the receiver, who 
was not ivithout many good qualities, and, except in this 
one occasion (for which love and port must be his excuse) 
did not appear to be deficient in feeling and propriety of 
conduct. 

The purpose of this article will be fully and effectually 
answere<l, if fellows of colleges, end expectants of fat 
liymgg, valuable sinecures, and rich reversions, may hap¬ 
pily be taught to check the indecorous ardour of eager 
hope ; lest they meet with the rebuff given by an old 
Nottinghamshire vicar, whose health wasmoie robust, and 
manners less courteous than those of the Dorsetshire 
clergyman. 

This testy old gentleman, after recovering from a short 
illoM, was exasperated by tn^dious, often repeated, and 
.selMR inquiries after his health ; anil in the heat of irrita¬ 
tion, ordered a placard with the following words, to be 
affixed to the chapel door of the college, to which the 
vicarage belonged 

To the Fellows of • College. 

** Gentlemen,—In answer to the very civil and very 
intelligible inquiries which you have of late so as.siduously 
made into the state of my health, 1 have the pleasure to 
inform you that I never was better in my life; anda.slhave 
made up my mind on the folly of dying to please other peo¬ 
ple, I am resolved to live as long as 1 am able for my own 
sake. To prevent your being at any unnecessary trouble 
and eximnse in future on the subject, I have directed my 
apothecaiy to give you a line, in case there should be any 
probability of a vacancy : and am, your humble servant. 


A laughable story was circulated daring the adminis¬ 
tration of the old dnkeof Newcastle,* and retailed to the 
public in various forms. This nobleman, with many good 
points, and described by a papular contemporary poet, as 
almost eaten up by his seal for the House of Hadbver, 
was remarkable for hetug profuse of hjs promUte on all 
occasions, and valued himself particularly on being able 
to anticipate the words dr the wants of the various persons 
who attended his levees, before they uttered a syllable. 
I'his weakness sometimes led him into ridiculous mistakes 
and absurd embarrassments; but |t was his passion tr 
lavish promises, which gave occasion for the anecdote 
about to be related. 

At the election for a certain borough in Cornwall, where 
the miniimrtal end opposition interests were almost equally 
poised, a single vote was of the highest importance; thw 
object the duke, by certain-well applied arpments, by 
the force of urgent perseverance, ana personal application 
at Iq^th attained, and the gentleman reqommeiided by 
the tnaeury, gained hie election. 

t Henry Ninth, Bari of Lfoeoln, sod second duke of New- 
eastle, saina tbne prime minister,—a flighty peUtIciaa. 
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1.1 the warmth pf gratitude for lo sigrtl a triumph, 
in a quarter where the tMUifier had genwally emmenced 
defeat and dieappointi^nt. his Owe pouted forth ac- 
knowledgineauf ant promiaei, without ceaayw.m the 
fortunate poRsesaor of the easting vote 4 called mm his 
bert and dearest friend j protested that he should Musidet 
himself.as for oveg indebted to fom; that he could never 
do enouVi for him j that he w 6 uld servo him by night and 

'’^The Cornish voter, in the main an ^0“** WJ** 1 " « 
thincs went,’' and who would have thihight hmftelf al¬ 
ready sufficiently paid, but for such a torronV of acknow- 
leilgmcnts, thanked the duke for his kiudn^. and told 
him. “ that the supervisor of cacise was old and infirm, 
and if he weuld have thelioodne« to recommend his son- 
in-law to the commissioner. in case of the old man a death, 
he should think himself and hw ftjmly hound to render 
government every assistance in his power, on any future 

occasion.” ' . . . . . , 

‘tvjviy dear 'feiend, why do you ask for such a tnning 
employment 1 ” ekclaimed hii grace, " your relafoin shall 
have It at a word speaking, the moment it is vacant.' 
"But bow shall I pet admitted to yon, my lord? form 
f.ondon, I understand, it is a very fifflcult thing to get 
a sight of you great folks, though J®® * 1 *,'®. 
complaisant to us in the country, ■ The instant the 
*taian dies,” replied the premier, (used to, and prepared 
for the freedoms of a contested olection) the moinent 
he dies, set ont post haste for London ; drive directly to, 
my house, by nfehtor by day, sleemng or waking, dead or 
alive,—thunder at the door; I tviUleave word with my 
porter to show you up stairs directly, and the employment 
ehall be disposed of according to your wishes, without 
fail.'* 

The parties separated; the duke drove to a friend’s 
bouse in the neighbonrhood, where he was visiting, with¬ 
out a thought of seeing his new acquaintance till that day 
•acveii yeara; but tho meraory of a Corni.^h cioctor, not 
beinic loaded with such a variety of object^, was more at¬ 
tentive. The supervisor died a few months afterwards, 
and the ministerial partizan, relying oft the word of a peer, 
was conveyejl to London by the mail, and ascended the* 
steps of a large house, now divided into three, in Lmcoln s 
lun Fields, at the comer of Great Queen Street.* 

The reader should be informed that precise y attl^o- 
ment when the expectations of a considerable part^n a 
borough in Corriwall, were roused by the death of a 
supervisor, no less a person than the king of Spam was ex¬ 
pect^ hourly to depart; an event in which all Europe, 
and particularly Great Biitiao, was concerned. 

The Duke of Newcastle, on the very night that uie pro¬ 
prietor of the decisive vote was at his door, had sal up, 
anxiously expecting dispatches from Madrid, and wearied 
by official buMbeas and agitated spirits, he retired to rest, 
having previously given particular instruction to his por¬ 
ter, not‘to go to bed, as he expected every minute .a 
messenger with advices of the greatest importance, and 
desired he mi^t be'#own up stairs, the moment of liis 
arrival. 

His grace was sound asleep, for with a thousand singu¬ 
larities and absurdities, of which the rascals about him did 
not forget to take advantage, hia wtirst enemies could not 
deny him the merits of good design, that beat solace in a 
solitary hour; the porter nttled for the night in his chair, 
had alfeady commenced^ n sonorous nap, when the 
vigourotis arm of the Cornish voter roused him effectually 
from bis slumbers. . , 

To his first question, “Is the Duke at nomel’ the 
porter replied, “Yes, and in bed; but he left particular 
ord^ that ifome when you will, you are to go up to him 
directly.* " God*for everbless him! a worthy and honest 
gentleman.” cried our applier for |he vacant post, smiling 
and nodding with approbation, at a prime minister’t so 
accurately keeping bis promise, “How punctual his 
jQiaee is; I knew he would not deceive me; let me hear 
no more of lords and dukes not keeping their words ; I 
believe, verily, they are as honest, and mean a< well as 
other folks, but I can’t alwayli say the same of those who 
are about themRepeating these words as he iKended 
the stairs, the burgess of •• * * * was ushered into the 

duke’s bed-chamber..• _ . 

” Is he dead ?' exclaimed Us Grace, rubbing bis eyes, 
and acarcely awaked from dreaming df ‘he King of Spain, 
“ la be dead ?’* “ Yes. my lord,” lei^ri the eagai|fm- 

• The north east oeroer. The hondft fai MliStaadiac. It ts 
•nawltbtliepwtceaalkrfoe^eflt 


pectant, delighted to find dial the election promise, with 
all its circumstances, was so fresh in the minister's me¬ 
mory. “ When did he die ?’’ “ The day before yester¬ 
day, exactly at half-past one o’clock, after being confined 
three ween to hb bed, and taking a power of doctor’s 
stuff and 1 hope your Grace will be as good as your word, 
and let my aon4a-law,aucceed him.” 

Tbednire, by this time, perfectly awake, was staggered 
at the imponibiiity of receiving intelligence from Madrid 
in so short a space of time, and. he was perplexed at the 
absurdity of a king's messenger applying for h» son-iu-ltw 
to'suceeed the King of Spain, t'la the man drunk or 
mad ? Where gre your dispatches?" exelwmed his Grace, 
hastily drawing back his curtain, when instead of a royal 
courier his eager eye recoxnia^ at the bed-side ,the well- 
known countenance of his friend iu Cornwall, making 
low bowl with hat in hand, aad hopiag “ My lord would 
not forget the gracious^promise be was ao good as to make 
in favour of bis son-in-law at the last election of •••••*. 

Vexed at so untimely a disturbance and disappointed 
of news from Spain, he frowned for a few minutes, but 
chagrin soon gave_ way to mirth at so singular and ridi¬ 
culous a combination of opposite circumstauces, and 
yielding to the irritation, he sank on the bed in a violent 
fit of laughter, which, like the electrical fluid, was com¬ 
municated in a moment to the attendants.—Leig/t Hmt’$ 
London Journal. 


Pliasino ReoRETS.— Even when derfeited and morti¬ 
fied, the social feelings are not wholly uopleaiing; for the 
French Actiess's exclamation, while speaking Man un¬ 
faithful, lover’s ones deserting her, was quite natural. 
“ Ah ! c' etoit le bons terns! j’ etois bleu mallieureuse.’’ 
(" Ah I those were fine times I I was so unhappy.) 
Sharp's iMten and Essays in Prose arid Verst (just pub¬ 
lished). The exclamation, however gaily put, is the more 
affecting, when we'consider the probable heartles.sness of 
the aefress’s life at the'.tiine she uttered it; and how de- 
^glitful to the memory even the pains of a real affection 
mad become, when compared with the pleasures of dissi¬ 
pation. 

UsBLESs Resentment,— Give no expression, and, as 
far as you can avoid it, give no place 111 your mind, to 
useless resentment; not even where ypii feel that you 
are calumniated. If you are accused of bad conduM, 
past or intended, and it is ui;'Yuur power to disprove the 
accusation, do not fiy into a passion, but give disuroofii: 
to fly into a passion is nalutafly a guilty man’s sole and 
therefore natural resource; disproofs are the only means 
of distinguishing your case from that of a guilty man.—, 
Bentham, 

Reai. Tnivurii iv AnovMENT.—Butlet the Deontelo- 
gical law be present to his mind, and the triumph he will 
desire will be only the triinnph of the greatest happiness 
principle. Contending for that, and tor that alone, the 
victory of any senliments mure friendly to ffle principle 
than his own sentiments, will be, in fact, Ms victory.— 
Beniham. [The same may be said of all arguments for 
truth’s sake, by real lovers of truth. J 


Naw PmoDiCAl. —Some of the gentleman who cdd- 
ducted tlie Meerut Observer for three years have issued 

• Prospectus of a magaaine to be called the Meerut Usti- 
siertai M/tgattne. The epithet Useivereal is of rather 
an extcpsive sigaL?uatiuD, and if a name only weie a tow¬ 
er of strength toe work could not fail to sneceed. But 
titlei atad prospectuses often promise too much. That 
there is no want of talent and energy in the projectors 
of this new undertaking has been sufficiently proved by 
the cliaraeter of the Meerut Obeerver, and if they will 
only preserve the good points of tbnt^aper and avoid 
its errors (he new magaaine will no doubt be well sup¬ 
ported, for it will deserve the good wishes and the good 
services of the friends of Literatore. The first number 
is to appear on the I9tb of Jane.—EoT. Cal. Lii. Oat. 

* -. 

.EBtHTRo AND PvBLisHEn BV M. Crow, at tub Ihman 
Puns, No. 11, EsruNADt Row, CAtevnA. 
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XRE WOONGHEE’S DAUGHTER. 

It was blowing a steady South West Monsoon, 
and the Hood tide setting strong into the mouth of 
the Jrnmaddi, when the look out on the Elephant 
jtagoda* gave notice that two vessels under full 
sail were making for the entrance of the river. 
The smaller and'fy^inost of the two was a long 
and low corvette whose raking masts and sharp 
build too plainly indicated her to belong to that 
class of sea rovers, which, at the time when this 
tale commences, infested the Bay, and which many 
an inhabitant of Calcutta now alive, can recollect 
as having carried terror amongst the merchant 
ships and pilot schooners, even at the Sand Heads. 
Both were under a press of canvass, and it might 
be seen by the occasional cloud of smoke, which 
burst from the bows of the sternmost vessel, and 
was answered at intervals from the corvette, that 
the latter, which had so often pursued and made 
the fev'hle merchantman its prey, was now in its 
turn flying before a superior enemy. 

Those who are acquainted with the Irrawaddi 
arc aware that dangerous reefs stretch off its en- 
tiance, and that one narrow channel alone admits 
large vessels to pass over its bar, at the making of 
the flood: and that without an experienced pilot, 
it is the height of danger for the ]>assage to be at¬ 
tempted, unless with a leading wind, and by sea¬ 
men well acquainted witti the position of the sand 
banks. But this did not seem to deter those in the 
corvette which by this time had gained the en¬ 
trance of the river, and, dashing through the in¬ 
tricate channel with the speed of a dove pursued 
by a hawk, rounded the point and was seen 
with her bellying topsails as they glided past the 
deep green of the jungle which borders its banks, 
making her rapid way up the golden river of Ava. 

Not her pu^^uer, which by this time had lain to, 
and after letting down a boat as if to take sound¬ 
ings, had hoisted it in again after a short delay, 
and hauling her wind in a westerly direction, was 
seen as the evening felt far out in the offing. The 
object of her pursuit in the mean time had taken 
advantage of the favorable wind and sirong tide, and 
passing successively Mawoon Creek, the mouth of 
the Syriam river,-tmd the sand now known by the 
name of the Lime, cast anchor, as the ebb was 
beginning to turn, before the wooden walls of 
Rangoon. 

It is now time to inform the reader of the reason 
of the appearqpces which have just been narrated. 
The corvette was a French privateer from the Isle 
of France, commanded by a Spaniard named Mo¬ 
reno, and who, as well to avoid falling in with Eng¬ 
lish vessels of war, which he had certain intelligence 
were cruising for the protection of the merchant 
vessels of that nation in the usual eastern and 
homeward bound tracks, had stretched over to 

■ A neted btudiaark at the mouth of the river of Ava. 


Acheen head and thence across to the Bunnah 
coast. Her captain had an especial reason for 
avoiding an encounter with armed vessels, since 
it was chiefly for the^urpose of undergoing exten¬ 
sive repairs to her upper works, that he had re¬ 
solved on refitting at Rangoon, at that time as now 
a neutral nort, and where all that relates to the 
buildi.^g or repairs of ships is executed at a com¬ 
paratively binall expense. In ])rosecution of this 
scheme, he had procesded on nis voyage without 
falling in with any vassal, excejit a Cliu’id brig 
from Ringoon bound to the Nicobars for cocoa- 
nuts, which he had overhauled, and Ic&rnt that 
there were no vessels at the above mentioned porti 
at the lime the brig sailed, except so na few coast- 
‘ ing crafts. On the morning when he had expected 
to make the entrance of the Irra.vadi, it was re¬ 
ported that a large vessel was in sight, standing to 
the westward, close hauled ; and though too far 
distant to make her out with certainty, yet *n the 
hope that she might prove to be a homeward 
bound China ship, which in tho.se days took the 
most devious tracks to avoid the privateers which 
lay in wait for them, orders ware given to chase 
the stranger, which no sooner perceived that she 
was the object of pursuit, than she altered her 
course to the N. W. under full sail; but it was in 
vain that she fled from the faster sailing corvette, 
wjMch by this time hoisted the tri-colored flag, and 
flm a shot in the direction of the strange vessel. 
The latter on this hove to, and presented Danish 
colors. I'he vessels by this time were about two- 
miles apart, and as Moreno was standing on the 
bows- of his vessel, looking intently through his 
glass at the chare, the boatswain, an old Lisbon 
Portuguese, who had seen much service in priva¬ 
teers and had once been captured by a British ves¬ 
sel of war, stepped up to him, and said in a low 
whisper in Portuguese which none other but those 
present understood—“ Senhor! for the love of all 
the Saints have a care; that vessel is no merchant¬ 
man, nor a Dane, and there is something about 
her that makes ma'think she is a disguised frigate, 
or she would be carrying evjery inch of canvass that 
would drag her through th^water. Her sails are not 
braced to the best advantage, and we have gained 
on her more readily than is consistent with the 
relative circumstances of the two vessels.” “ Thank 
you Peres,” said the Captmn in the .same subdued 
tone and in the same language, “but I will look 
at her again more, particnlarly, and with this, 
Moreno raised his gbss—“ Holy Virgin ! what do 
I see, fool, miserable that I am! here Peres, 
Antonio, Inles call the men to quarters—‘bont 
ship instantly, head ^ to the N. E. and hoist 
away for your lives.” The order was immediately 
obeyed, by ^e astonished seamen, and as the 
corvette wore round, the stranger tacked also, and 
running up the red cross flag of England to her 
gaff pe^, stripped up the false canvas painted side 
wUpn had disused her real nature# and, as if by 
ni^c, sixteen port holes each fitted with its frown¬ 
ing ordnance greeted the view of the appalled pri¬ 
vateersmen. At the tame moment the clear nog 
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of <1 lon<? nine pounder from the bowa of the frigate, 
(for such she^ow appeared) and the splash of 
the ball as it fell a*ome distance astern ofnhe cor¬ 
vette, too truly told the unfortunate sea rover that 
he had caught a jtartar. In the hurry of alterinj^ 
course, flte fri:?atc had gained considerably on the 
jjrivateer; and in coDsetjiiencc the second shot 
from the foriiiM- told heavily, entcdnj? anKularly 
at the stern windows, and ihouf^h somewhat 
deadened, by coming in contact with a sea cot which 
was hun(t in the cabin, yet it liad sufficient force to 
penetrate the shi|)’s side and hill through into the 
water. 

“ Steady there ! quarter master, sliouted Moreno, 
as the helmsman, nearin;; the crash within a few 
paces of the wheel, involuntarily cast a 8||artlcd 
glance over his shoulder. “Steady!” if the good 
vessel yaws about at this rate, it will be .soon all 
uj) with us, and instead of the belle Loire we shall 
soon ro<^ on tlic muddy Ganges.” The answer 
a cheer, and a redoubling of every effort to 
bear away from their formidable jraraucr. But 
this was no easy task; the frigate sailed well, as 
did the corvette, and it was only the start that the 
latter had that enabled her to keep ahead of the 
former during the hot pursuit, which lasted till 
noon^ when Moreno finding his only chance of 
safety conslsteil in getting into sluillow water, 
where the frigate would not dare to follow, pushed 
for the entrance of the Irrdwadi, and favored by a 
perfect knowledge of the channel which his pur¬ 
suer could not hazard without a pilot, at length 
escaped capture as has been before narrated. 

We must now introduce the reader to the more 
immediate subject of this narrative. The crew of 
the Corvette, as might be expected, consisted^f 
a mixed race, such us arc to be found in all 
datory vessels manned or recruited in the colonies; 
but the exam])U' of Moreno, who in addition to 
the bold daring, and intrepidity requisite in a 
leader of sea rovers, possessed all the breeding and 
manners universal in a native of the south of 
Spain, heightened by the artificial polish which a 
long residence at the Isle of France had imparted, 
had contributed to soften down and repress many 
of those more obnoxious traits in the character of 
his men, which might have been expected under 
a different leader. Moreno was now declining 
in years, and bodily infirmities in addition pressed 
on his frame, already undermined by the hard¬ 
ships and vicissitudes of an adventurer’s life. It 
tvas therefore not without regret, but still with 
resignation that his attached crew within short 
time of their arriving at Rangoon, had to mourn 
the loss of their Captain, whose body, as the in¬ 
tolerant Burmese refused it burial on their soil, 
was taken in tlicjong boat a day’s sail out to Sea, 
and there committed to the deep with all the 
honors tliat could be paid by his devoted followers. 
In his last moments, Moreno had collected the 
officers and ship’s company together, and had 
exacted from them an oath of obedience to his 
son, a young man on whom the interest of this 
narrative henceforward depends. 

Bernardo was the only chilij of the deceased 
Captain by the daughter of a Mauritian Planter, and 
at an early age had been sent to France for the 
purpose of bting educated. Alm-yist three years 
before this, he had returned to the Isle of France 
at the request of his grandfather, who having 
no other cmld, now that Bernardo’s mother was 


dead, yearned to bel;old the scion of his cherished 
Eininclinc, and to transfer the cares of his busi- 
ness, which old age began to render burdensome 
to one who he fondly hoped would consolidate 
and improve those possessions which the frugality 
and industry of old Pierre Lament had enabled 
him to acquire. But in this he was mistaken. Bar- 
nanlo, tho’ evincing great respect for his grand¬ 
father, had a soul that scorned the monotony of»a 
sugar planter’s e.xistence, and it was with pain 
the oM man observed that the cahirets o'" Port 
Louis had more charms for the you.ig Creole, 
than the trash houses of Mon Reo.n. At that 
time the port was the rendezvon'' of the numerous 
ships of war and privateers t'la. infested the Indian 
Ocean; anti it was no wonder that in those scones 
of dissiiialion to which he loved to resort that 
Bernardo speedily in.ade acquaintance with con¬ 
genial spirits, the relation of who.te adventures 
fircil his voong mind to participate in similar 
scenes. lie had before him the example of his 
father, who had passed a life in the sa ne hazard¬ 
ous career, and who hilainasseil con.sidcrahb 
v.'ealth in tlie purstv* B p the latter, with the 
creditable feelings .i parent, had endeavoured 
to .save his son f.’O'n llu: contaminatiii'' influence 
of a seaman’s life, liis own good sense and 
correct feeling having preserved liim from most 
of the plague .spots which can scarcely fail to 
he contracted in the course of a similar career. 
It was therefore with grief that he learned on 
returning from one of his cruizes, that Bi-rnardo 
had quitted his grandfather’s dwelling, and left 
the Isle of France in a jirivateer, the Irapetucuso 
of St. Malo, of which he had been rated their 
officer. The vessel was destined to France with 
dispatches, but with liberty to chase any ship it 
might fall in with. Nothing however in the 
shape of a prize exhibited itself on the homeward 
passage,' and Bernardo again set foot in that 
beautiful country, wherein he had passed the hap¬ 
py years of his youth. Here he gave a loose rein 
to the indulgence of those passions which the want 
only of a befitting sphere had kejit within reason¬ 
able hounds in the island of his birth. Scarcely 
had he landed in France, when he received a letter 
from his doating grandfather, enclosing bills of 
Exchange to a large amount, with assurances of 
his un.ahated love, and the expression of a hope 
that he would soon return to cheer tlio heart of 
the disconsolate owner of Mon Repoft. The young 
man as he carelessly cast liis eyes over the bills, 
congratulated himself in possessing so provident a 
banker, and with this unexpected addition to his 
finances bade adieu to St. Malo, and hurrying on 
to Paris soon found himself absorbed in that great 
profligate sink of the nations. Here Bernardo 
remained for n wards of a year leading the life of 
an accomplished roud, until tired even of dissipa¬ 
tion, he obeyed the summons of his father to re¬ 
turn to the Isle of France, more especiaUy as he 
was advised that his parent was in declining health, 
and was desirous of giving him the command of 
the privateer of which he was cilptain. He ac¬ 
cordingly returned to the Mauritius by the first op¬ 
portunity, and soon after his arrival, joined his 
father’s vessel. as first officer, in the voyage, the 
circumstances of which have previously been nar¬ 
rated. 

As the repairs of the ship were likely to occupy 
some time, Bernardo whose mind was ever on the 
alert to discover some new sources of gratification. 
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spent much of his time on siiore. It is customary 
for all captains of vessels touching at Rangoon to 
conciliate the local authorities hy presents, accord¬ 
ing to their ability; and in proportion to the value 
of these, is the facility with which their respective 
affairs are tra ’sacted. In the liberal observance 
of this cusi.vn, Bernardo was by no means defi¬ 
cient. In addition to the usual assortment of pre¬ 
sents which is offered on these occasions, the 
gifts of a dozen stand of arms, a barrel of gun- 
pnw'lcr, and a small pie.t.'' of ordnance gained for 
iiim tlip unb mndcd go >d will of the Woonghec or 
Governor, who invited B'rnardo to his home, 
and placed at his disposal all the means in his 
jinwer of exi>ediling the objects of his visit to the 
port. 

Between the male and female portion of the 
Bnrtnan population there is a remarkable distinc¬ 
tion ; the physingnomv of the men being .almost 
without e.sception but little removed from that of 
the baboon genus, whilst the wom»n are fine 
featured, of a clear completion, and p.asscsVmir 
intelligent and even handsome countcnanoi's. 
Amongst the better class especially, this peculiarity 
is remarkable, from their exemption from the 
drudgery and exposure to which the sex in 
Burinah is doomed by their lazy lords. Wore the 
lights of education to be reflected on this interest¬ 
ing race, there is little doubt that they ivould prove 
far superior to the degenerate Bengali female.s, 
and not be deemed, under such circumstances, 
unfit companions for the refined F.uropean. Aluni, 
the heroine of our history, and to whom the read¬ 
er is now introduced, was the only daughter of 
the Woonghec; liermother having died in infancy, 
her education was entnisted to a native Portuguese 
female, of wliicli race many still exist in Hurraali, 
in a state of degradation .a.s great as that which 
dislingiiishes them in many other |>arts of the East. 
Under the tnitkm of this female, Aliira had im¬ 
bibed some few of those accomplishments, which 
were consid-r vl suited to her rank, and a consi¬ 
derable aptitude for enquiry and information which 
had been elicited by the constant resort to her 
father’s, of the foreign Captains which frequented 
tlie port. In addition toher native tongue, she was 
tolerably acquainted with the corrupt Portuguese 
which is spoken in India, and as the habits of the 
Burmese are entirely divested of the suspicions jea- 
loiisy which is oharaetcristic of other Eastern na¬ 
tions and their feinale.s allowed almost uiirc.strlct- 
ed freedom, it was no wonder that Alura had pro¬ 
fited by the opportunities afforded to her, and pre¬ 
sented the interesting spectacle of a well informed 
mind, in a country where all of her sex around her 
were little removed from a state of barbarism in 
all that related to their mental culture. She was 
now at that interesting age wlien the distinctive 
lino between the girl and the Incipient woman 
can scarcely he traced, and as is the case with most 
of the se.x in the East, with a heart susceptible of 
the warmest impressions. Ile-r father had destined 
her for the wjfe, or rather for one of the wives of a . 
minister at the Court of Ava, who however did not 
appear to be very anxious to claim the honor of her 
hand; and it was not without a feeling of pleasure 
that AlnrA found herself the object of the atten¬ 
tion of Bernardo, who satiated with the heartlcsness 
of the females of hi) ow.i country, found unwont¬ 
ed attractions in the unsophisticated girl of Burraali, 
and for the first time felt the infiuence of a ge¬ 
nuine attachment. 


The occupations of her father were of that na¬ 
ture as to leave him little leisure to look into his 
doraestjp concerns, and the oppnWunities for *the 
interviews of the lovers were frequent and secure. 
Meantime the repairs of the vessel were proceeiling 
towards completion under the ^uperint/idence of 
the chief officer, and it was re|K)rted that in a fort¬ 
night more, the privateer wouldjie ready for sea. 
The idea of parting with the being wlio had wound 
herself round his heart, was insupportable, and 
Bernardo felt that without her liis future life would 
he a dreary blank. • Witli the docisioij and daring 
habitual to liis character, he. decided on a plan 
which though it ill requited the hospitality of her 
un.siis])e-tiiig father was tlio only one which could 
extricate the lovers from the situation in which 
their imiii'iilence had involved them. To this end 
he gained over tlu* gonvernante, who required little 
induccnnnt to lend her aid on a project that pro¬ 
mised so great an impr.iveinent to Iv.T fortunes. 
'Tiie day at length arriv.’ l whe.n the vessi»l was de- 
cl.ired ciiniplete in every v!>spcct, aivl t!io reqiiiaita 
pass written on a strip of p-ilniyri leaf h.aving Iveen 
ohwined, she li.iw n > her aneiior and dropped 
down the livur, h iv’o ' ileelined to receive a pilot 
Oil hoard, the ma-ler decliring that he was 
thoronglilv .icq-i ii.it m 1 with the channels. 

Bernardo had given instnetions to ids chief o'fi- 
cer to lose no tl no in getting oat ti se,i, aiid aw.iit 
his coming about a lr.i.gu' hevond the Black I’a- 
goila, with a spring on ilic ship's e.ihle, and all 
ready to sail at a moment’s notice. Th'-se orders 
were imnctually obeyed. Tiie vessel had broke 
ground at day break, and on the following inoridiig 
had reached her position, with her guns charged 
with grape, her hoarding nettings u|», and every 
tlyng jirepared for .action, according to instruc¬ 
tions which had be»n given to that effect. It was 
known that the Woonghee had determined that 
day to proceed to a place higher up the river about 
sixteen miles from Rangoon for the purpose of 
being present at the funeral obseijuie.8 of a priest 
of considerable reputation, who had died on the 
previous day, and B3rn.ardo in the morning had 
attended the Woonghee to his boat, regretting at 
the same time that he shoiihl not see him again, 
as hi.s ship was out in the offing, and he intended 
to quit Rangoon that night in his cutter which had 
been detained for the purpose. The Woonghee 
had a considerable esteem for Bernardo, who ho 
perceived was of quite a different stamp from the 
generality of the foreigners who came to Rangoon, 
and begged that he would delay bis departure at 
least till the succeeding night, by which lime he 
would have returned from his excursion. But 
Bernardo representing the necessity of his speedy 
departure, and the promise he iiad mad^ to his 
ship’s crow to be with them early 
length obtained permission to depart, with many 
expressions of the Woonghee’s good will ami wishes 
for his return. 

'riie Woonghee’s residence was near the river, 
surrounded by a stockade, with gates on two sides 
of the inclosure with a wicket on another. It was 
about an, hour after night fall, that two persons 
dressed in the ordinary habits of Burmese females 
were seen to emerge from this entry, and after 
proceeding a little distance, turn down towards tlm 
river, through a little frequented i.'assage which led 
to a small ghfit or landing place. Here a ship’s 
boat was drawn up under cover of the hank, liv¬ 
ing an awning spread over the stern and manned by 
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stout ro'vers. Into this boat the females 
we^e hsniied by a yonnJJ man who had now joined 
them, the '>bh fide’ was just on the turn# as the 
boat put olf, and a ^rong easterly breese filled the 
sails of the sharp built vessel as she cleared her 
way withVinited speed through the golden waters 
of the Itrfiwadi. All was still on that noble 
stream; yet frojiv its wooded banks abandoned to 
the beasts of the forest, arose at intervals the 
hoarse growl of the tiger, and the answering howl 
of the jackal, fit tenants of the soil that breeds 
as rude a people. At the Miserable village of 
Chowkee on the left bank almost the only trace of 
habitation tliat breaks the universal line of jungle 
that covers both hanks of the Irrfiwadi, from Ran¬ 
goon to its junction with the sea, the party was 
hailed from the shore, but on replying that it was 
a boat’s crow proceeding to join the ship that had 
passed down a .short time before, no fartiier notice 
was taken of the matter. As the grey dawn 
of mornifig liroke, the little bark cleared 
with a flowing sheet the point on which the 
black Pagoda is situated; and now, with the 
land of her fathers fast receding from her 
view, Alura burst into a passionate fltvid of tears, 
as all the consequences of the imprudent step she 
had taken presented themselves to her repentant 
mind. ' But st was now too late for consideration; 
in one hour more the vessel was gained, and with 
cheers and shouts the overjoyed sailors manned 
the capstan; the sails were given to the wind, and, 
as if proud of her improved trim and the freight 
she boro, the gallant ship breasted the bright w.i- 
ters of the bay, and ere mwn, the loom of the land 
of Ava appeared hut as a faint blue line on the dis¬ 
tant horison. 

The s»q;iel of this narrative i.s short and happj|j 
Bernardo bore his love in safety to the Mauritius, 
where he fulfilled the duties of an honorable man 
by making Alura the partner of his future fortunes. 

They were eminently successful; abandoning 
his roving lif’, Bernardo after selling the corvette 
to his first officer, was received with open arms by 
his grandfather, who welcomed the young pair 
with feelings of the strongest affection, and lived 
to behold a numerous race of great-grand-children 
soothing his declining years in the peaceful soli¬ 
tudes of Mon Repos. R. S. 

TllJiKllV.VIli.BELL, 

How often in an idle lime 
1 hear the little boll of riiyme 
Callioit upon my laidenp pen 
To tlip, and goto work again! 

Hinting a car of rich supply 

From iancy’s clonl-lands liovering nigh, 

1 hat presently it will alight 
rAnd 111 have nought to do but write. 

The p n cotne* forth—the tinkling spell 
Has wak’d no music—I've nought to tell— 

Ideas Hag—Invention's froren— 

The theme wont come 1 would have chosen 
Or if It come, 'tis in a mist, ’ 

Bewihlering meifi persist 
W ho is the better for their troping 

Who use but literal hands and groping_ 

Wlu) think mere pen and ink will do, 

And foroe of rliyme, to help them through 
,riie,]ab;rinths of drcamingg'g^tiy. 

The umbrage of uieas hazy, 

Which rise (and unlike flowers of jJone) 

At that gpiall bell’s melodious tttCiH 
Give me the Dinner bell that brkfs 
A summons to substantial things f 
The cryer'e bell, proclaiming round 
Things stoletkor lost—ihtie may be found 1 


A sheep bell—it may wake up dreams! 

Of fertile vales, and freshening streams f 
Good leaden Dumb-belU, which conduce 
To exercise of healthful use— . 

Or sonorous Town bell, friend to Time, 

Whose every toll's a moral chime, 

But vanish, vanish from mine oar 
3 his tinkling Thief that costs so dear ? 

This elfln plague of song, the ghost 

Who but cheats Time, and cries “lost! lost'"' - 

C. E. R. 


FRAGMENT OF A DRA.MATIC SKETQH. 

By Calder Campbelt.. 

Scene, Vellore ; Time, Night. 

Tn.DA. 

Is it not sweet, to wander here at night. 

When coolness breathes abroad, and from the sky 
Its globe of searching fire the Sun withdraws 1 

] t is our only hour of comfort here- 

At other seasons, when the parcliing heat 
Pervades the darkest nook, our thoughts take wing, 
—fake frighted birds that, flee the heated town 
To nestle in the sllldow of green wood ! 

Even so our thoughts tsko fligli' to t'loie dear Isles, 
—Those green Isles yf the We.st—wlicrc was our 
home; 

While longings (which the weary spirit fill 
With fever and the mind with sick unrest,) 

For England’s fertile field,—for Englanl’s flowe.rs,— 
Oh, more th.in all,—for England's shelter’d shades, 
Distract the tiresome day ! 

Vru.ARS. 

Rut, 'tis not well. 

My Tilda, thus to murmur! 'j’lioii aii lieh 
In friends wh i love thee well, whilst many here 
Are aliens, alike from homo and love. 

And yet they do not murmur! 

Tii.da. 

Father, they do—they do! 

Nay, and they mast, too, if their heart retain 
Those feelings—grafted in our human natnie.— 
Which wanting, wo be"ome worse than the clods 
We trample 'neath oiir feet!—Beats not each heart 
For its own country, for its native land, 

For the first spot where woke its energies 
To good—aye, or to evil ?—But 'ti- wrong. 

And weak, and vain, to muimar—for there are 
Those near me wlinm I love,—.ind who perciiance 
Prize me beyond my poor deserts ; so I 
Should resignation learn from Piety! 

Thev who arc good—like prudent bees that make 
Their sweetest honey from the bitterest buds — 

Can from tlie Toad adversity extract 
The gem. that pays them for their sad experience 
In trouble's thorny track.—Their holy lips 
Can utter prayers, not murmurs ; and their hands 
Still glean from fields of trial grains of hope ; 

But 1 am—-- 

Vltt.ARS. 

You are weak. 

And prone to pull the thorn, ev’n while the rose 
Your ready fingers woos !—Mydarling child, 

Thou hast not yet known sorrow—and the heart 
That ne’er hath gitaged thedepths of Life’s drear well. 
Imagines every nool the showerburst sends, 

A deluge of dismay.—Deep suffering stijl 
Makes dumb the querulous voice of Murmur; and 
The grief, that aits most heavy on the soul, 

Disdains to vent on poor and pigmy ills 
The ineffectual wailing of a word ! 

Hut see,— 

How bright yon star peers out from thathin clouds 
That gather round it!—Seems it not to look 
Rebukingly on you, for such repinings 1 

'1'll.DA. 

Nay it looks kindly on me,—- 
Kindly, as thou, my father,—tho’ the clouds 
That noigh^ur it are like the dubious frowns 
That strive in vain for mastery o’er thy face !— 

This is beautiful 1 

^tat Fortress, and this Moat, recalling tales 
Of haunted castle and imprison’d Dame 1 
And on yon bastion, where the moonlightfalls. 
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Tbe solitary teDtinel of night 

Looks tike grim warden, on the battlements. 

VlLLABS. 

Well, after all, it Is a Prioce’s prison. 

For Coorg's wild fastnesses have yielded up 
Their ChieT,' to play the hero of yoursketcli. 

TiLba, 

.'Yes, this is beautiful! 

The Moon, right over headthose Hills that climb. 
Or seem to climb, ev’n to the very sky !— 

• A rising mist—yet scarce a mist,—more like 

A multitudinoiis cobweb, spun by some 
Gigantic weaver of the gossamer,- 

Floats wrcatlflike o’er their strangely fashion’d 
ivaks; 

While, at the mountains' base, the Town extends, 
Ifalf-hiddeii by the dark green trees, that look 
Like mechanism in the sttrless air. 

F’aiher, they say. 

That up in that Hill Koit, the long rank grass 
Is rife with serpents ! 

Methinks that reptiles should not live so high ;- 

The nearer Heaven the purer should he Earth, 

Nor capable of breeding aught so vile. 

Vii.Lans. 

Babel soar’d bijih to Heav’n, tho’ on its walls 
Brat many a wicked heart!—Yet is thy thought. 

If fanciful, most fair, nor without likeness 
In antient History’s emblazon’d pages. 

So full of maivel.—Fbr (asiPliny tells,) 

‘J'hereis in Ciete a Mount, on which the <aii 

Is of a natuie so refined and pure 

’J'hal there no insect hrecrls!—The tiniest fly, 

Brought thither, instant dies. 

Kill’d by the contacOsof a breath divine '* 

Tijoa. 

I’m sorry ’tis aficlion,—’tis so pretty ' - 
— That beauteous Star,—llie clouds have left it now. 
To smile upon us gladly.—How it shtnes, 

Down in the Moat.—Ah, me! is it not changed ? 

It is f.\r larger, hut not half so fair- 

Its light is fiercer now, which was so gentle, 

Ils rays are blending with Earth's eleiueiits. 

And therefore looks it wild.—In you pure sky 
It reign’d 'midst things of heaven—itself as pore. 

Purer and brighter than tlioiii all!—reflected seen 
Thro’ the fil'C minor of Earth’s waters—thus,— 

It takes the angry semblance of that Earth, 

And is no more the peaceful light it wa.s :— 

Nav, I will look no more.—'tis like 
A Devil’s eye! 

Vn.i.AHS. 

Thou foolish girl' 

’Tis thus lhat earthly fancies still deform 
'The heavenliestimage.sl "J’is nut the star. 

The alar of fle.av’u,—i.s chang’d :—it is the water, 
F’.arth's water, that is foul—and with foul things 
And qualities imperfect mixed,it makes 
Wlia ti'eri. through its medium view’d, appear 

Glim as itself-- nehotd I 

Tiloa (Screams), 

* Ah, Heaven! 

VlLl.AKS. 

—It is the Demon of the Moat! 

One of Vellore’s famed alligators.—There ! 

He hath destroy’d at one full gulp a wuild 
Of innocent ephemera. Evei y liubble, 

’That lises on the water round him, is 
The brief niaiisolva of a myriad ' 

Let us go borne, my cliild 1—go home, and pray 
For meek conientedness of heart,—forgr„cc 
To greet with welcome Joy each form of beauty 

God sends, as blessings on us;-and to view 

Willi reverent avve such ministcis ol ill 
As He, for our iiiniuities, permits 
’To startle, or— to warn us! 

Vellore, Marcjf 183.>. 

• Mount Carina. « Pliny, Hist. Natnr. Sl-H," 

Chowringhee Thratre.— Tile Managers 
having granted Mrs. Leech the wse of the house, 
(for one nigKt only we believe,) on Monday next 
she intends to present the public with the iollow- 
mg piece^CAortes the XII. and the Comedy or 
Farce of Paul Pry, Boxes 6 Rupees—Pit 3 Rupees. 


'PHOMAS PRINGLE. 

Our readers will learn fr^m an ejftract from Ui 
Scotsmah, given in anotiier part of our present num¬ 
ber, that this accomplished writer is no more. As 
we had for some years thepleasiye of his acquaint¬ 
ance we cannot resist the temptation of saying upon 
this melancholy occasion a few words upon his 
character both as an author and a man. 

llis literary career commenced in the year 18iy, 
when he edited in conjunction with Mr. Cleghorn, 
the first six monthly^arts of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
As Mr. Pringle, though not very partial to political 
disquisition, was a whig in principle, the tone and 
bias of the early numbers are singularly contrast¬ 
ed with t’ e continuation of this periodical under 
the management of Professor Wilson. In Mr. 
Pringle’s hands the work acquired that reputation 
for spirit and ability, which tkougli employed in 
a very different cause, it has since maintained. 

It is lamentable, that a man of genius, like Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson, and the aide writers that nccasioq. 
ally enlist themselves under his political banners, 
should devote their noble energies to unworthy pur¬ 
poses. A consolation, however, arises from the con¬ 
viction that they cannot much longer continue 
this profanation of their powers. The Spirit of 
the Age is against them, and they begin tp find 
that many who were once indiscriminate in their 
praise, are now disgusted with tlie narrow-niindeil- 
ness, the heartless scurrility, and the vulgar slang, 
that are no where so easily to be found as in the 
pages of Blurkwoad. Mr. Pringle and his coadjutor 
Mr. Cleghorn, having for a half a year conducted 
that periodical with much good taste and right 
feeling, resigned it-s management in consequence 
of a misunderstanding with the puhlisher. They 
then employed themselves’on Const able’s Maga¬ 
zine, which they conducted for some time, with 
considerable success. Mr. Pringle subsequently 
visited the Cape of Good Hope, where with tho 
assistance of his talented friend I'airbairii, the 
present Editor of the “ South African Advertiser,” 
who was a year or two ago complimented hy his 
readers with the presentation of a superb silver 
Vase, he commenced a monthly periodical, that 
was considered too free in its politics for the 
atmosphere of the Colony, and was sujiprcssed by 
Lord Charles Somerset. Mr. Pringle had the 
management of the Government Library, but to¬ 
wards the close of the year 1826 he resigned the 
ajipointmcnt, and quitted llie country. 

On his arrival in London, he was appointed Se¬ 
cretary to the Anti-Slavery Society, and Editor of 
the Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, which situa¬ 
tions he continued, we believe, to hold (iiidepen- 
dcnlly of his Editorship of the annual entitled. The 
Friendship’s Offering,) up to the day ofhis death. 

In 1328 he published a volums of poems under 
the general title of Ephemerides. The first and 
longest piece in the collection is entitled the Au¬ 
tumnal Excursion. It is written in the easy octo¬ 
syllabic measure rendered popular by Sir Walter 
Scott, and the tone of sentiment, and the cadence 
and general character of the versification are so 
much in theimanner of the Introductions to Mar- 
mion, that Mr. Pringle must have been a passionate 
admirer of his distinguished friend and country¬ 
man, to have thus caught his peculiarities, and 
imbued himself with hiis spirit. We have heard 
that Sir Walter Scott himself oucc paid the poem a 
very flattering compliment, and acknowledged that 
the style and sentiment were congenial.to Ms own. 
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Though it must be confessed that the poem is defici¬ 
ent in the force and vsuiety of its model, it is full 
of the graceful^ dofnestic tenderness, the graphic 
delineations of extegial nature, the touchirfg remi¬ 
niscences of Auld lang Syne, and the ardent patri- 
otic enthusiasm that so much delight us in the 
“ Minstrm of the North.” 

We shall begin with the beginning, ^and extract 
the opening of this poem, as our first specimen of 
the volume. The love of nature and the cheerful 
benevolence that breathe throughout the following 
passage, must excite a feeling of respect towards 
the Poet, even in the breasts of those who were 
personally unacquainted with the mild and amiable 
character of the man. 

Dear S—, while now the southern breeze 
Eloats, fragrant, from the upland leas, 

Whispering of Autumn’s mellow spoils. 

And jovial sports and graceful toils.— 

Awakening in the soften’d breast 
Regrets and wishes long supprest,— 

O, coaie with me once more to hail 
< The scented heath, the shealy vale. 

The hills and streams of Tcviotdale, 

—4nd though my steps have linger’d long 
From scenes that prompt the poet’s sung, 

Til) almost in my heart has died 
The flame that glow’d with boyish pride. 

For t/iis I'll wake once more the strain, 

\V,hich else had ne'er been woke again. 

And we will woo the visions wild. 

Which first on opening fancy smil’d ; 
liy breezy dawn : by quiet noon ; 

Beneath the bright broad harvest moon} 

Or ’midst the mystic shadows dim, 

Which round the car of Twilight swim; 

While dreams of beauty spiing to birth. 

More lovely than the forms of earth. 

Say, shall we wander where the swain, 

Bent o’er his staff, surveys the plain, 

With ruddy cheeks agid locks of grey, 

Like patriarch of the olden day t— 

Around him ply the reaper band, 

With lightsome heart and eager hand ; 

And mirth and music cheer the toil; 

While sheaves that stud the russet soil. 

And sickles gleaming in the sun. 

Tell. Jocund Autumn is liegun. 

I iovc the nlithesome harvest morn. 

Where Ceres pours her plenteous horn ; 

The hiod's hoarse cry from loaded car ; 

The voice of laughter from afar ; 

The placid master’s sober juy ; 

The frolic of the thoughtless boy ; 

Cold is the heart, when scenes like these 
Have lost their genial power to please I 
But yet, my friend, there is an hour, 

(Oft has tliy bosom own’d its power,) 

When the full heart, in pensive tone. 

Sighs for a scene more wild and lone, 

On then, more sweet on Scotland’s shore 
The beetling cliflP, the breaker’s roar, 

Or moorland waste, where all is still 
Save wheeling plover’s wb'istle shrill,— 

Mote sweet the scat by ancient stone 
Octree with lichens overgrown,— 

Than richest bower that Autumn yields 
’Midst merry England’s cultured fields. 

“ The patriotic spirit of the following lines will . 
be appreciated by the author’s countryipen in 
India. 

How lovely seems the simple vale 
Where lives our sires’ heroic tale ! 

Where each wild pass aud wandering flood 
- Was hallow’d by the patriot’s Mood; 

And the ibold cavern, once his tent. 

Is now bis deathless monument,— ' 

Bebearsing.^o the kindling thought,^ - 
What Eaitn inspir’d and Valoiit wro^ti 
—Oh, ne’er shall he, whose ardent prime. 

Was foster’d in the freeman's clime, ' 

Thoa"rh ijnora’d to sock a liisitint strand, 


Forget his glorious native laud— 

Forget—'mid richer foreign groves ! 

I’hose sacred scenes of youthful loves ! 

The following beautiful passages conclude tho 
poem. 

N ow scatter’d far the smiling flowers 
That grew around these rustic Imwers : 

Ungentle hearts, and strangers rude 
Have passed along its solitude. 

The hearth is cold—the walls are bare 
That heard niy grandsire's evening prayer— 

Gone—even the trees he planted there! 

—Yet still, dear Friend, methinks 'twere sweet 
To trace once more that lov’d retreat; . 

Still, there, where’er my footsteps roam. 

My heart uutravell’d finds a home; 

For ’midst these Border mountains blue, 

And vales receding from the view. 

And lonely lakes, and mjBty fells, 

Some nameless chaim for ever dwells,— 

Some spirit that umn can raise 
The visions of de^kted days. 

And thoughts unutter’d—undefined— 

'I'hat gleam’d across my infant mind! 

-;0, lovely was the blest controul. 

Which came like music o’er my soul, 

W bile, there,—a rude untiitor’d boy. 

With heart tuned high to nature’s joy,— 

Siibdueil by beauty’s winniflg form. 

Or kindling, midst the mountain storm,- 
Aliye to feeling’s gentle smart, 

W hich wakes but does not wound the heart,— 

I dreamt not of the workings deep 
Of wilder passions yet a-slccp! 

Long from those native haunts estranged. 

My home but not my heart is changed 
Amid the city’s feverish stir 
’Tis still a mountain-wanderer I 
And though (if bodings be not vain) 

Far other roamings yet remain, 

In climes, where, mid the unwonted vales. 

No early friend the wanderer hails. 

Nor well-known hills arise to bless 
His walks of pensive loneliness ; 

Yet still shall fancy haunt uith you 
The scenes belov’d when life was new. 

And oft with tender zeal return. 

By yon deserted tomb to mourn; 

For, oh, whate’er the lot may be 
In Fate’s dark book reserv’d for me, 

I teel that naught in latter life,— 

In fortune’s change, or passion’s strife. 

Or wild ambition's ardent grasp,— 

This bosom with a tie can clasp. 

So strong—so sacred—as endears 
/ The Scenes and Friends of Early Years! 

Mr. Pringle’s latest work is entitled SoutA 4/W- 
can Sketches. It consits of a series of descriptions 
in verse of characteristic scenes aifii objects in 
South Africa together with a prose narrative of his 
residence in that country. 

Perhaps there is not a verv deep or a very ge¬ 
neral interest taken in South African affairs, but 
this circumstance will not affect the.popularity of 
the work before us, because it is written in a style 
and composed o' materials that cannot fail to be 
entertaining to readers of all kinds and countries. 
A very large portion of the volume is occupied 
with curious illustrations of Natural History, 
and the narratives with which it abounds of 
hair-breadth escapes by flood and field, and the 
fresh, vigorous, and picturesque descriptions of 
the appearances, habits, and achievements of Bush¬ 
men, Cafifers, and Hottentots; of lions, elephants, 
rhinoceroses, buffaloes, and hyenas, carry the 
reader into wild and romantic regions, and make 
him travel in his own snug study with the same 
vivid feeling of interest ana surprize as if he were 
personally sharing the adventures of the author. 
Endowed with no ordinary portion of sensibility and 
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enthusiasm, Mr. Pringle’» account of bis thoughts 
and actions jmssesses a character which is not 
often recognised in books of travels. The lover 
of light reading will be agreeably surprieed by this 
work if he go to it under the impression that he 
shall find it as dull and dry as the generality of 
publications that bear a local title. Some of the 
names of places and of men are, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, sufficiently barbarous and uncouth, but like 
the fantastic costumes of a savage nation, they are 
at least interesting from their novelty. They do 
not crowd upon and overwhelm and confuse us; 
for tlii« work is not a mere traveller’s guide or 
toad-book; and the dates,and names, and distances 
are not made of such prominent and paramount 
importance as they too often are in similar publi¬ 
cations. 

'Fhe painter and the poet look on outward and 
visible things with a kindred eye, and in these 
African Sketekes Mr. Pringle, working with words 
instead of colors, has thrown effects upon his 
pages which assimilate to the life-like illusions 
of" Landseer’s convass. Nothing can be more 
graphic than his descriptions of wild animals. The 
hoi^s JiMpdly step, jdie tiger’* «Iitteriog eye, 
theihewy strengthof the'elephant, and the 
light aptivity of the \spotted leojihrd, aa-e repre¬ 
sented with a magical iideUty ai^ force. We 
are especially pleased with the neatness and 
simplicity of his style, because it shows in a 
strong light ho»v much those ambitious writers are 
mistaken who think that vivid descriptions cannot 
be given without a lavish use of gorgeous and 
cumbrous epithets. Mr. Pringle's style is almost 
as delicate and correct as that of Addison. It 
has something loo of its quiet fascination. We are 
always glad when we meet with a writer who 
resists the fashionable prejudice in favor of that 
inflated style by which Professor Wilson and others 
have lowered the general taste. Some authors are 
too apt to mistake a superabundance of words for a 
superabundance of ideas, and in their anxiety to 
startle the public with this supposed profusion of 
thought they multiply epithets and phrases with 
such outrageous extravagance that what fruifthey 
have to give us is buried in the leaves. 

In the celebrated Chaldee Manuscript published 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, soon after Wilson joined 
it, the two first co-editors were much ridiculed, and 
their personal inflrmities alluded to. Both of them 
were lame. »Mr. Cleghorn is very stout and un¬ 
wieldy ; and from some defect or debility in his 
limbs is unable to walk and is wheeled about in a 
chair. Mr. Pringle, who was also heavily made in 
the upper part of his frame, had two clubbed feet 
and always went on crutches. It is strange how 
many poets have been lame. Shakespeare it is said 
was out “a halting-fellow,”* so was Scott, and 
BO was Byron. In the strange article in Black¬ 
wood just alluded to (which article on account of 

* Wc forget wbo it was that called Shnkespearo " a halt- 
init frllow." Wo hare a na >7 vofrue iropression that it was 
Sir Walter Scott. There are two passages in Shakospeare's 
Sonnets that aeam to bear an allusion to his lamenoas. In 
one Sonnet, he says, 

" So 1 mads lame by fortune’s dearest spite,’ 

And in another occurs the foUowlnif: 

■■ Speak of my lameness, end 1 straight srill halL” 

If he really were lame, however, it is strange that no allu¬ 
sion was ever made to the circumstance by contemporary 
writers, as he eo often exhibited his person on the stage. 
Perhaiw, the lamenosis, miifht have bm too slight to at¬ 
tract pa^cular notice. There is a lame actor of the present 
day yracse personal defKt we do notferoember to have seen 
alluded to la the public prints—we mMa Mr. Mathews.—E d. 


the offence it gave to a great number of respecta¬ 
ble persons was afterwards suppressed as far as 
possible and is to be found ii^ vqyy few sets *of 
that wifrk) Mr. Pringle is, characteristically 
styled the lamb, and the noisy approach of Cleg- 
horn, who in hie editorial reiga used t(K rumble 
along the hollow floor of Mr. Blackwood’s shop 
is compared to the sound of thunder. These hits, 
do not greatly exceed the limits o# fair, and even 
good humoured ridicule, but if we recollect rightly 
they were accompanied by far more offensive allu¬ 
sions. Hogg has si^ewnere asserted that he was 
the author of the original Chaldee M. S. but that 
when it appeared in the Magazine, he scarcely 
knew the production of his own brain, it was so 
“spiced rr d bedeviled” by Lockhart and Wilson. 
Hogg and Mr. Pringle were old friends, and as the 
most offensive passages in the article were said by 
the formerto have been interpolated, their friendship 
suffered no interruption. Poor Pringle ivas not 
the man to harbour ill will against anj' human 
being, and if Hogg bad even acknowledged a miicji 
harsher attack upon him than that in the Chaldle 
M. S. (of which, it being very long since we read 
it, we have now but a very indistinct recollection) he 
might have felt somewhat vexed and hurt, but cer¬ 
tainly not revengeful; and at a single penitent word 
from the oftender, his heart and hand would have 
been as open as before. In fact, the chief defect 
in Mr. Pringle’s character was a want of spirit 
and decision in his intercourse with society. 
He was so fearful to offend that he sometimes failed 
to iilease. He who has a civil word for every man 
will sometimes discover that ha has lowered the 
value of his own compliments and kindnesses. Mr. 
Pringle was perhaps too much the friend of all men 
to be the friend of any man. If it be possible to 
possess rather two large a share of the milk of 
human kindness it was the case with him. 

" Por e'en his failings leaned to virtue’s side.” 

Hazlitt used to that say he liked “a good hater,” 
for such a man only could be a warm friend. Mr. 
Pringle's uniform sauvity of manner and equanimi¬ 
ty of temper indicated a character of mind incapable 
of very strong emotions. But there was always 
such a purity and simplicity of soul exhibited in his 
open, mild and cheerful countenance that no man 
ever suspected him of hypocrisy or guile. His 
civility was neither servile nor insidious, but thc- 
genuine impulse of his heart. He loved mankind 
and had a horror of all personal hostilities. In 
politics he was a whig, but a very timid one. Ha 
had a most generous hive of liberty in the abstract, 
and his gentle blood fermented when he heard of 
any flagrant act of oppression, but perhaps his strong 
religious feelings rendered him less favorable to a 
perfoct freedom of opinion on those awful questions 
which have agitated the souls of almost all thinking 
men from the beginning of the world. Thus he was 
accustomed to speak of certain eminent writers who 
differed from the mass of their countrymen in their 
notions of religious truth with that horror which is 
only justly excited liy moral turpitude. With 
these alight exceptions a more truly amiable and 
excellent man, one more worthy of the admiration 
and love of Us fellow creatures, we have never 
known. It is impossible to think of him without 
affection and respect, and in his large circle of 
literaiy acqmuntances his sweetness of disposition 
and his renned taste and elegant accomplishments 
will not easily be forgotten.— Ed- Cal. Lit. Gaz. 
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the'.white house. • 

insriiACT or tME nqvei. or " la maison blanche,” by 

PAUL dA^COCK, which has NOT YET BEEN TRANSLATED. 

M. Robineau, a round, bustling little clerk, about seven 
anil eight and tw^ty, suddenly finds hitnsMf possessed, 
by the death of a relation, of what to his notions a hand- 
■some fortune. From an economical, thrifty quill driver 
he is changed into an anxious aspirer after grandeur ami 
distinction. He must iramediatelv have clothes, horse, 
carriage, sensints, house, and, about all, a name, more 
sounding and genteel than that he was born to. A cha¬ 
teau situated in Auvergne, is offered to him for purchase; 
it is a real castle, a castellated castle, and is called la 
Roche Noire! (llie Black Rock) Admirable ! In France, 
a man may take the name of his estate. " Monsieur de la 
Roche Noire!” What an acquisition of a name for ei- 
lievant little clerk I Nothing will content him but imme¬ 
diate possession; before the place is put in repair, or 
servants engaged. He sets off post, accompanied by his 
two friends, Alfred de Marcey, the heir of the rich 
marquis, and Edward Beaumont, a young author, who 
kiadly gave Robineau their countenance and instruction 
while he becomes initiated in the mysteries of ho^se-keep- 
ing and gentility. On the day of their departuiV’, Robi¬ 
neau placed himself in the chaise before the horses were 
put to. Three times he sent for his friends. .At length 
they arrive, the luggage is fixed, they set off, and Robineau 
exclaims “ Now wc aie on the road to my castle.” 

At file little town of Clcr^pont Ferrand, Alfred and 
Edwaril insist upon abandoning their carriage, and pur- 
suiiiir the remainder of their journey on foot; although 
Robineiin would have been better pleased to enter Ins 
domain in greater style. At the door of the post-house 
a man was indolently sitting on a stone bench, his dress 
was poor, or rather vagabond. He appeared about forty- 
five year.' of age, b it his mean dress, neglected beard, 
and bl".ck hair, hanging in matted locks about his face, 
made his age (Ulfiunlt to be decided upon. Still, in spite 
of these disiigurements, liis face exhibited the remains of 
beauty. His nose was handsome, hi« mouth well-formed, 
but almo.l devoid of teeth, liis eyc-brows black and 
arched, and his large black eye had an ironical expression 
which well accorded with the sarcastic smile that from 
time to time played upon his lips. His figure was tall 
and firmly knit. In short, although dressed in shabby 
trowsers of grey-clotli, a red waistcoat covered with stains, 
a great coat to which, in many places, were adapted 
atclies of far other texture, worn out bouts, and a blue 
andkercliief round his neck, he had something in liis face 
which announced more than a common origin, and in liis 
manners an air of ease and almost haughtiness, which 
contrasted strangely with liLs costume. 

This man overhearing the gentlemen speak of walking 
to the chateau, which was six miles distant, offered himself 
to be their guide, but Robineau thought he rccognired 
aoinetiiing of the brigand in him, and declined bis service''', 

Alfred and Edward harass Robineau by theii admira¬ 
tion of the beauties of Nature, which delays his approach 
to la Roche Noire. Their benign philosophy leads them 
astray |n_to a viUa);e, where Edward writes verses: and 
Alfred joins a rustic girl in a dance. With much per¬ 
suasion, Robineau gets tliem away from their pastoral 
attractions; but they have not got far on the way, ere 
they fii|d they are overtaken in a miserable ami, by the 
dark night. They knock up some peasants, and demand a 
guide; but the road to la Roche Noire is through a lonely 
valley, by the White House,” which is said to be haunt¬ 
ed. Its history may be briefly told. A thrifty peasant 
and nis wife occupi^ a little cottage in the middle of a 
fariile valley. In the course of time, Andrew Larpiotte, 
the peasant, built a house near his cottage, with a view to 
profit by its sale. About this time his wife took a child to 
nurse, which they said was of poor parents; alid soon 
after Andrew soM his house to a gentleman named Gar- 
vair; the houi>a was furnished, bat not inhabited. Lights 
occasionally seen ill it at night <rei^ the only signs it 
possessed of inhabitants of any kind. -In process of time, 
the old couple died, and left their fi^Ur^hild, Isaure, 
who had grown tfp into a charming ja possession of 
their little cottage. She still possessed itv .^nterrified by 
the midnight light that somet-mes (m (Hgatfnily to the 
peasantry) broke the solitary aad dalolafe look of the 


White House. Nay more, she herself shared the ill fame 
of the house ; for somehow or other she cured a neigh, 
hour’s cow or so; had attended a wounded dog; and, 
per contra, many an accident that had happened to the 
flocks of the neighbouring goatherds was attribnted to her 
aits. There was even a talk of a large black demon, that 
relieved the solitude of he' life with his company. Isaura 
was left thus alone at the age of fifteen, and ha I continued 
to live SO; cheetful, busy with her garden, her goats, and 
her household cares; gradually more and more shunned 
by her neighbours and unharmed by the iieigtilxiurinE 
lioirors of the White House. ' 

As Robineau and his friends could not procure a guide, 
they were obliged to pass the night in the miserable hut of 
their informant. 

On the morrow, under the cheering influence of daylight, 
the peasant set out to show them their way. Arrived at 
the White House, Alfred stopjied to examine it, and 
knocked at the gate to see if it was really desolate. 'J'here 
was no answer to his knocks. The barkings of a large 
Newfoundland dog at the cottage attract their notice, and 
wliile they regard the noble animal with admiration. 
“There she is!” cried the peasant, pointing with his 
finger up a hill. The young men turned their eyes that 
way, and perceived a young iprl, who, driving her goats 
beftire her, descended rapidly into the valley. Alfred and 
Edward are immovable, and follow the young girl with 
their eyes. Now siie descends a rapid slope, anil her 
feet seems hardly to touch the giomd—now she sportively 
leaps across a yawning fjssuret; at length slie_ is in the 
valley, and her features are more easily listinguishcd. 
Her large eyes, of a deep blue, arc shaded by ling black 
eyebrows; and her eyelids, often half cast down, add to 
the sweetness of her look, which has an expression of 
simplicity anil tenderness. Her nose is smalt and well 
made; her mouth a little large, and smiling, ex'iibits teeth 
as while AS enamel; her flaxen hair tails in large curls on 
her forehead, and appears kept with more care than is 
usual with the peasantry. Her complexion is but slightly 
tanned, for a large stiaw hat shades it from the sun; her 
figure is of a middle height, but lightsome aid graceful, 
her foot small, and her hand the dearest little tiling in the 
world. A brown corset, and a sliiit of the same colour, 
with a red and white apron, compose all that adorn her 
person ; but there is a grace in the manner she weais them, 
that lias little of the heavy and awkward appearance of the 
Auvergnates. “ She is charming,” cries Allred. Edward 
says nothing, but cannot move bis eyes from her. “ Yes,” 
said Robineau. “ she is pretty eiiuiigh for a peasant,” 
The little girl frankly invites the travellers to take what 
refreshment her cottage alfords. While she prepares their 
breakfast, her dog Vaillant, by his mistress’s orders, shews 
the travellers round the well-kept garden. Kctuining to 
the House, they find a breakfast of fruit, milk, butter, and 
bread, disposed upon a table with a taste and propriety 
that charms the sight. While the travellers are at their 
breakfast, she sits near them with her trusty guardian at 
her feet. Alfred told her that they had knocked at the 
White House; she betrayed some anxiety lo know whether 
they had been answered. .She eonfirmed his idea that 
the' house was empty. At length Robineau persuades 
them once more to set ufF. * 

Wc must cut short his reception at the castle, where he 
made his appearance on an ass, which he had picked up 
by the way; he would have got off at a little distance, but 
the impatient donkey carried the unwilling Castellan into 
the stable. He bad sent on his valet the day hefoia, to 
prepare his vassals to ret cive him with dutiful attention ; 
accordingly he is received fay two old men, who had the 
care of the chateau, a few rustics,^ a schoolmaster, a 
veterinary surgeon, and a crowd of little children. The 
chateau is old and in miserable repair; but its antiquity 
and name more than reconcile Robineau to the necessary 
expences foi repair. Henceforward he insists upon teing 
called Momieur de la Roche Noire. 

In the morning Edward arises betimes, before Alfred has 
yet left his chamber, and with much philosophical medi¬ 
tation sets out to pay a visit to the fair goatlieid. He finds 
her in the neighbourhood of her cottage, reading while 
she is tending her goats. He finds she reads much; and 
a work of Florian’s is before her, Edward recommends 
her choice; '* 1 did not chose it,” said Isaura; it was given 
me to read.” Edward was on the point of asking " by 
whom V but he could not summon courage; and yet be 
felt most uneasy, and desirous to know. Sometimes the 
young girl chatted with kirn in the must frank and inno¬ 
cent manner possible. One of her goats goes astray, and 
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Isaura run* after it. Edward watches the grace and free¬ 
dom of her action with admiration. He faUs into a strain 
of reflection. Her equivocal situation, her beauty, the 
solitude, his youth! He begins to thiuk less charitably 
of her than before; and almost determines to try how far 
she is really to be tempted. While he is yet buried in 
reflection, isaura returns; she comes again to his side, 
smiling as she says “ Here lam!” There was in this 
action, and in her countenance so much of the confidence 
of goodness, and so much openness of manner, that Ed¬ 
ward was ashamed of the thoughts which had come over 
Aim; and it was not till his pulse was calmed that he 
dared again look at Utura. He declined her invitation to 
bieakfast, and returned to the Chateau ; determining on 
hi-, way not to inform Alfred where he had been. Alfred, 
howevir, guesses; and next morniug, when Edward rises, 
he finds Alfred has stolen a march upon him. He follows 
as fast as he can; and finds the more enterprising Alfred 
sealed in the cottage, with a plentiful breakfast before 
him ; not a bit of which has hetouched. The lively fellow, 
too, lets out that Vaillaut had aided her mistress in avoid¬ 
ing a kiss, which he would unceremoniously have given 
her. Kdwaid cannot conceal his jealousy; and Isaura is 
surpiised and terrified at the appearance of anger be¬ 
tween the young men. They put a stop, however, to this 
Mly, and agree to start fairly and frankly in rivalship, and 
as a preliminary, never to visit Isaura, except together. 
The rccoociliafion and quarrel were equally unintelligi¬ 
ble to her. 

Time passes away, but^ot a morning escapes without 
the two friends paying a visit t^ Isaura. At length M. de 
la llochc Noire having completed his repairs, gives a 
plentiful bustling fete to some of the neighbouring gentry, 
full of mock heroical pretensions and ludicrons accidents. 
That day de M-aicey and Beaumont would not abandon 
their kiiid-heatied little host. The party breaks up late, 
and Alfred sleeps heavily in the morning. Edward slept 
not at all. That dajr was the first he had passed in the 
chateau without having seen Isaura in the morning. He 
rose early, and Alfred was not ready to depart. Should 
he wail for him 1 He knew that Alfred's feelings wcie 
less serious than his own ; and for once breaking his pro¬ 
mise, he left the chateau without his friend. Isaura had 
passed a wearier day than usual: she nii.sed the society 
of kind friends, who interested her, and took such an 
interest in her. She did not attempt to hide the pleasure 
she left in seeing Edward again. “ Here you arc,” said 
she, ” All! 1 thought you were nut coming again !” 

Edward explains the cause of his absence. Isaura con¬ 
fesses that she has become so accustomed to see her two 
friends that she fears she will never be so happy again 
when they arc gone. Edward cannot contain himself; 
he avows his afifection and asks Isaura whether she can 
love him. “ Mon l)ieu !" cried she, “ 1 love to see you 

—both of you-.” “Both!—equally'!” The young 

girl blushed; she could not say what she felt. Edward 
drew closei. and passing his ann softly round her waist, 
said tenderly. “ If Alfred did not come again, you would 
be soiry!”—“I should think of him s#metimes;—wo 
would talk of him togetliei l”—" And if 1 did not return, 
would you console yourself the same way,_ talking with 
him?” “Niwor! never!” cried Isaura, in an accent 
which came from her soul.—Edward pre^es Isaura to 
become his wife and accompany him to Paris. He traces 
with enthusiasm the happy life they shall pass together. 
Isaura's delight is damped: she cannot leave the neighbour¬ 
hood oftbe White House! “ Why I—is she not alone— 
an orphan 1—Has she relations living'!”—No; but still 
she cannot leave tlie White House; nor can she explain 
the reason. Her tenderness and the frankness of her 
manner, in spite of this mystery, convince Edward of her 
honest af^tion. They part, secure at least of seeing each 
other on the morrow. On his return to the chateau 
Edward encounters de Marcey. Indignant at his trea¬ 
chery, enraged with jealousy, Alfred bitterly reproaches 
him, and without Ibtening to his defence challenges him 
on the post. Edward bethinks himself of his own happi¬ 
ness and of Alfred's disappointment, and reminds Alfred 
of their friendship. “ Friendship!” cried de Marcey, “ I 
no longer believe in yours." " Alfred, I have but one 
thing to say.” Allred, Surprised, confesses that his own 
intentions were not so serious, and frankly gives up the 
contest to his friend. 

Edward now passed every morning alone with _ Isaura. 
He would sometimes press her to become his wife; but 
she always urged the necessity of delay. Hb jealousy 
was at length excited. He watched her sometimes after 
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he had parted from her. Siie was the whole time alone: 
nor attempted to go to the White House; if she turo^ 
her eyes that way her countenance was instantly sad¬ 
dened. One day, after he bad tak^ leave of her, he 
pruceedtd to the White House, it was a stormy Septem¬ 
ber day, and he knew Isaura wolid be confined to the 
cottage. A gap in the high wall admits him lu tlie garden. 
At every step hb feet are entanglld in tiic/weeds and 
branches that overgrow the paths. All is gloomy and 
silent. He geb through a window into the hou<)e. It is 
furnished ; he sees a library, the sourcwori-idtira’s reading; 
and on the table there are pbtob. But there b no appear¬ 
ance of living thing within the walls; all is deseited. 
He has discovered nothing. 

One night M.degla Uoche Noire’s whole household 
are aroused with the alarming announcemelbt that there is 
an apparition in the castle ;—a light has been seen in an 
old and uninhabited tower. While Edward remains to 
secure the safety of the terrified ladies, for there are vi¬ 
sitors in .he chateau, Alfred undertakes to dislodge the 
apparition. He goes, and leturiis somewhat graver, but 
alleges that the alarm was in every respect groundless, and 
the household return to their respective beds. Alfred had 
not told precisely the fact; there had hern a light in the 
tower, and on catering the top room in the old tower he 
had found the same old man who had offered jiimselfas a 
guide at the inn at Clermont—h'errand, when they first 
came to Auvergne. They had often met him in (Aeir 
walks since, and found him to be fierce, sarcastic, misan¬ 
thropical ; a strange mixture of hlarkguardism and philo¬ 
sophy ; next kin to a beggar, but refusing all assbtance : 
he called himself the vagabond. He had once sneered 
at de Marcey's allowing Edward to continue hb vbits to 
Isaura alone, for he had perceived and watci;,ed their 
moveiiienb in that quarter-; and had even oflTered to carry 
her off for him. Alfred indignantly repulsed him. He 
now came to tell de Marcey that the young girl they so 
much admired had already a lover; that a light had been 
that night shown in the windows of the White House; 
that upon perceiving it Isaura immediately went there 
and was received in the arras of a man, A full hour 
elapsed before she returned to her own cottegc. 

The following day being devoted to Robincau's marriage 
with the daughter of a neighbour, a most poor marquis, 
Edward was obliged to refrain from seeing Isaura. Next 
morning he rose cull early and hastened to repay himself 
tor the self-denial he had practiaed. 

Isaura did not shew her accustomed delight at seeing 
him. She is pale and sad. Edward enquires the cause 
of her chagrin; witli tender sorrow she tells him that she 
shall always love him ; but that he must forget her :— 
she had been foi bidden to see him more. “Ah, who has 
said thisi could I but find the persou”—“No” cried 
Isaura with terror, “ you must not even seek him.” 
“Him!—Isaura you betray yourself! who then is this 
man! What right has he over you!" Isaura does not 
know herself. She only knows that she owes every thing 
to him; even her support with the peasants who appeared 
to the world to have adopted her. Edward rushes from 
her in despair, leaving her hardly less mberable, though 
morn resigned. 

Edward communicated hb unhappiness to Alfred de 
Marcey, who told him of the vagabond's communication. 
They determine lo unravel the mystery, and set out at 
night to watch. They see Isaura leave her house;—«he 
is received at the White House,—by Alfred's father, tfao 
Marquis de Marcey 1 Edward’s plans of vengeance upon 
his rival fall to the ground. Mfred now exerts himself 
to remove hb friend from the schne of his troubles, and 
to that end they take leave of the newly marricii de la 
Roche Noire, who has already beg» to give up his in- 
dependance to his highborn wife. Edward cannot resbt 
taking a last look at Isaura, and tliey seek tlie cottage. 
All b still. They enter. Vaillantb stretched at length 
in the court, bathed in his blond. Isaui-a is not to be 
seen 1 In the immediate search after her, they encounter, 
with mutual surprise, the Marquis de Marceywho 
relates the poor girl’s history to them, _ The Marqub had 
married twice. Hb second wife married him solely froia 
obedience to her Ibthcr. On their wedding-night, ehe 
attempted her own life, but was saved by the vigilance of 
the Marquis. She then informed him, though almost 
detracted with grief and shame, that she nad been 
attached to another, the Chevalbr de^Lavigny; but that 
her fttther, discovering the attachment, and disapproving 
oftbe dissolute habits of Lavigny, had dbmissed him, and 
forbidden hb daughter to see him again; not however 
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befort llie libertitio had effected her rain. The Marquis 
conwled his unfortunate young wife the best he could, 
and promisMid to be to her a tender brotlier. lie irnme- 
d^a^ely took her to Italy, wiere she gave birth to Isaura. 
On their return tb France, he put the child ifoder the 
caro of Sarpiotte, at jthe same time buying the White 
House. A few years after his grateful wife died of a 
brokf-n hc^rt, and ever since then he had continued to 
come dowiftfrom time to time to see her child ; but always 
secretly, making the White House his abode. Even 
Isaura knew not h^ own history. Lately h^ had observed 
her changed in manner. He questioned her and heard 
how she loved " E-lward." He knew not who this Eilward 
vuas, nor his fiicnd. Me could only gather from her 
description that they appeared tobo voung men of fasliion ; 
and, if so. h* feared for her happiness; anil thus had 
desired her to break off the connexion ere it sliould be 
too late. 

Eilward, in spite of the misfortune of her birth, was 
as anxious as over to obtain the good, lovely, and innocent 
Isaura for Ins i.ife. The Marquis was rejoiced in her 
having gained so true a heart; for he had long known 
Hcaumont as bis sou’s most estimable friend ; and Alfred 
desired nothing bettef th in to love and be loved as the 
brother of both. The firat step was to seek the lost treasure; 
nnd they all united in the search. Their auspieions,e 
directed by* Alfred, lighted on the vagabond. For some 
tiinq they sought far and near, in vain. At length Vaillant 
recovered from his wounds, aided them in his search. 
He leads them to a hut they had visited before. 

Alfred’s suspicions were not untrue. The vagabond 
had enteied Isaura’s unguarded cottage, and obliged her 
todcpaitwith him. Me carried her to a lint in a lonely 
place, among steep places, behind which was constructed 
an excarvatiun in the hill, with a private entrance with no 
other opening hut to the sky. Here Isaura remained fnr 
nan) a weary ilay. Her long delayed hopes were suildcnly 
revived ; she hears Vaillant’s haik ; and now voices are 
calling to the inmates to open the hut. The Vagabond 
enters the excavation, a sword in his band. There is no 
hope that he can fly with Isaura, or evade the sagacity of 
her faithful dog. He determines to take her life. Her 
prayer.s arc of no avail, he aims a fatal blow; but a hard 
substauco in her bosooi receives the blow. It is a minia¬ 
ture of her mother, which is driven from its gentle resting- 
place by the violence. The vagabond starts. “ Who is 
thisi" “ My mother,” said the terrified girl. "Your 
mother t Adda! then you are—” He seemed paralyzed. 
Ere he recovered his self-possession, the three friends enter 
the rav4. The vagabond received a fata! wound from the 
hand of Alfred, befell, and, expiring, confessed that he 
had taken Laura for the Marquis’s mistress ; and that his 
persecution of her he had meant for retribution, for he was 
•—I.avigny, her mother’s unworthy lover. 

Isaura was insensible to the horror of her situation, for 
she had fainted when the entrance of her friends had 
assured her safety. Her father’s degradation was kept 
from her: the dying Lavigny himself requested that she 
might not be taught to consider her faih'T, and the worst 
enemy her innocence had h id, as the same. The friends 
carefully conveyed her to the White House. Here she 
rwoverM, and was united to her loving Edward, and has 
lived since among the dear friends, whom misfortune bad 
tainht to appreciate her unvarying sweetness. 

Kobineau, tlircu years after these events, abandoning 
castle, wife, name, and all his grand schemes, came up 
to Paris with the wreck of his fortune. The last we hear 
of him is that Alfred, who was married, still welcomed 
him as cordially as ever t* his house, and had promised 
to procure him a clerkship, better tnan the one he had 
li»t ,—Ikigh Hunt’s London Journal. 


CHARLES LAMII. 

(From the Notes and Fublic Ledger.) 

It is with a feeling of the deepest pain and sorrow that 
we have to record the death of this ft lend and benefactor 
ni humanity. Charles Lamb, the fine-minded and noble- 
hearted Elia, expired at his house at Edmonton on the 
morning of ^turday last (Jan. 3d I8't5.) His death was 
rather sudden, and we greatly fear tldlt it may have lieen 
hastened by an accident which We ipt:| vith a few days 
before. While ttft.ing bis customary mixwng walk on the 
LondOB load, bis foot slipped and he fell', striking his face 
against some stones, so as to wound it severely. He was 


recovering, however, when we heard of him (on Christmas 
day,) and was as full of jest and whim as ever. Mr. 
Lamb sustained a severe shock in the loss of his, perhaps, 
oldest and dearest friend, Coleridge, to whom he so re¬ 
cently paid the Ia.<t tribute of mortality—with whom he 
has .so soon been re-united. All love and honour wait 
upon the memoiy of the friends! No man was ever more 
loved and honoured in life than Charles Lamb; his audi¬ 
ence was fit, though few. His exquisite humour, his re¬ 
fined and subtle thought, his admirable critical powers-— 
the fancy, the feeling, the wit that gave a character to his 
essays quite unique— • 

All were but ministeis of love. 

And fed his sacred llame; 

that love which embr.ices humanity—the sympathy that 
encircles the whole family of life, Mr. Lamb was, we 
believe, in his 61st year. He has left a memory to which 
years will but add grace and lustre. 


MRS. GORE’S NOVEL. 

" THE HAMItTONS." 

We had busied ourselves with preparing this novel for 
our week’s abstraet, before we became thoroughly aware 
of its being a political treatise in disguise—an Abstiact, 
itself, of the nii.stakes that preceded, and the a-tonishment 
that followed, the downfall o* Toryism. We found it 
impossible, however, to give it,up, first, because it was 
Mis. Uore’s ; and secomf, because so ('ond a book was 
not to lie found in the lime, we had Imfore us ; and we re¬ 
conciled ourselves to our inclinations, imprimis, because 
tliev were such, and last, not least, because in professing 
to “ sympathize with all,” as most truly wedo, we here 
had an opportunity of proving that we do so. In avowing 
therefore, that we agree in almost all the opinions of Mrs. 
Gore’s hook, and that she is not at all bound to make our 
admissions in extenuation of the faults of thoss whom she 
blames, (especially seeing that all reflective writers like 
herself re.il'y point to tha same conclusions, though by 
another road.) it becomes us, in this Journal, to observe, 
that Tolies, though their system is the most titctinusing of 
all, are themselves victims, in common with every body 
else of circumstances and education, and partake deeply 
of those secret cares and disappointments, which all man¬ 
kind .semn destined to share (iff all shall feel for aft, and 
runtiive to work out the common good. Who, indeed, 
that reads this sharp and interesting work, or only our 
abstract of it, can fail to see that it is the system and not 
the fellow-creatures which the authoress holds up to re¬ 
probation ; and that these fellow-creatures, like the most 
uneducated of (he classes to whom they think themselves 
superior, are spoilt each by the other, generation after ge¬ 
neration, son by father, father by his father till mistake ! 
mistake ! only,” is the cry of the relieved human heart. 

Upon the talents of the fair author we have not time 
to say what we could wish ; but it is impossible to speak 
of her at all, and not give her our cordial, however poor 
and brief thanks, for her generous superiority to the con¬ 
ventionalities in which she must have been brought up, 
(knowing them so well,) and for the evideqpes she is in¬ 
cessantly manifesting of an universality of reading and 
thinking, of public and private sympathy, of gerioiisness 
and gaiety, of wit, style, womanly grace, and sentiment, 
which present altogether the most remarkable instance of 
what is called a masculine understanding in a feminine 
shape, that wo remember to have met with. The present 
age has been an age of women as well as of men, in the 
sease most honourable to both sexes; and the brilliant 
woman before us la an honourable niche in it to herself. 

Scarcely a town in England but possesses its " rij;lit 
of vantage.” Brighton prides itself on its royal marine 
residence; Oxford upon its University; Birmingham upon 
its factories of buttons; Chester upon its cellars of cheese; 
every place upon its something! Laxingion, a ueat 
obscure borough, some ten miles N.N.E. of Northampton, 
had long been accustomed to prize itself upon its (tentility, 
1'he gentility of Laxington conristsin a tory exclusiveness ; 
the whole village is Tory ; the W hig interest being represent¬ 
ed by the highly respectable Lady Berkeley, the widow of 
a gallant baronet, who died for his country, and her two 
daughters. The first germ of the more dreadful intruder, 

> Reform, springs up in the manor-house itself in the un- 
dutiful radical principles of the only son of Mr.. Forbes, 
lord of the manor. A hiatus in the circle of village 
grandees, made obv.ious in the emptiness of the long 
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tenantless estate of Weald, is at length supplied, to the 
great delight of the village at large, in the person Of a 
stirring Tory. 

« Weald Park to be let!”—It was something of a de¬ 
gradation to the gentility of the oeighhourhuod ; and the 
vicar expressed nimsclF severely against the immorality 
of young Lord Lancashire, on learning that the loss of 
thirty thousand pounds on the turf was the immediate 
cause of this declension of dignity. Iliit be spoke with 
due hesitation ; for it was the first time, during a long 
life, that Dr. Mangles had ventured to find fault with a 
loni; and he wasdulyaware that the turf isavoice.of all 
hilt right divine, to majesties, royal highnesses, and peprs 
of the realm. Nay, he almost forgave the noble delin¬ 
quent, on fii'iting that the new tenant of Weald was not 
only one of his Majesty’s ministers, but no less a person 
tlmn the intimate friend of his honourable patron, the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Tottenham, The fact was 
flea! ly ascertained.—Mr. Smith had been written to—Ml. 
Smith’s opinion of the manor ascertained,—the lease, 
for fourteen years, was already in progress of engrossment. . 

The value of such an accession to the great talkers and 
little doers of T.nxington, may readily be conceiveil.— 
Their neighbourly sympathies had, in fact, long required 
extension, l.ady Ashley, the fair widow of Stoke, was i 
almost always resident on the continent. 'The Cadogans ' 
of Evcrleigh were fonder of London of Brighton than of 
their hereditary oaks. Old Forbes was getting into bis 
dotage; his onlv son, a rising lawyer, was rarely seen in ’ 
Norlhaiiintonsliire; and,' although Lady Berkeley, or j 
Green-oalc, and her two handsome daughters were of in- ^ 
estimable value, as the heroines of their loiuauce, not a 
single man of fortune was to l>e found in the county 
worth the attention of either. When it appeared, there¬ 
fore that Ml, Hamilton, the new tenant of Weald, had a 
son and daughter of an age to form alliance jn the neigh, 
bourhood, Lord Lancashire was fairly acquitted. They 
rejoiced to hear of their new neighbour’s man-cook, 
and were proud of his groom of the chambers; but the 
prospect of a match for Maria Berkeley, aiid~who 
knows?—perhaps a wife for Bernard Forbes,—was fairly 
worth them both;—Pen. Smith walked over to Grecn-oak 
under an umbrella the following morning, during a heavy 
shower to acquaint Lady Berkeley with the news. 

But her ladyship was not the woman to be startled into 
a confession of satisfaction. 

•• These Hamiltons will not be here till Septenihcr,” 
she observed with ostentatious equanimity. “ 1 trust we 
shall then be at Worthing; if not, 1 shall have no oli- 
iection to visit them. Although brought up a staunch 
Whig, I never allow family politics to interfero with 
neighfiourly sm lability. Mr. Hamilton, Tory as he is, 
may ho a very worthy man.” 

Her pretty daughters, Maria and Susan, well aware 
that this tirade was intended only to mark their mother’s 
sense of superiority to the Smiths, and the patron of tlui 
Smiths, Lord Tottenham,—smiled over their embroidery. 
The Berkeley girls were almost as sensible as the coteiie 
of L.txingtori to the advantage of having young and cheer¬ 
ful neighbour.s at Weald Park. 

Mr. flaniiltou. the new proprietor of Weald, was es- 
Bcntiaily an official man —-liad been born in place, bred 
in place, nurtured in place. His father had lived and 
died in Scotland-yard, with the word ‘ Salary' on his lips j 
and young George, at fivc-and-twenty, the private Seere- 
tary of a public minister, trusting to be at five-and-fifty 
a minister with secretaries of his own, looked uj^n the 
treasury as Ins patrimony,—upon the duties of office as 
the virtues of his vocation, and upon the stability of 'I ory 
ascendancy as upon the immutability of the universe f 
The very soul within him was steeped in office! 

'• From the moment a man of ordinary faculties is 
thrown into the vortex of official life, all trace of his 
individual nature is lost for ever l—Thenceforward, he 
exists but as a cypher of the national debt,—a fraction of 
administration,—a leaf upon the mighty oak weclaun as 
the emblem of liitain. There is no mistaking an official 
man. All trades and professions have their slang and 
cliarlatanism ; and that of Privy Councillor, although 
of a higher tone, is a no less inveterate jargon than that 
of a horse-dealer. Long practice had rendered this dia¬ 
lect a mother-tongue to Mr. Hamilton 1—His arguments 
abounded in ministerial mysticism ;—his jokes were par- 
liamentary;—his notes of mvitatipn, formal as officiate 
documents. His anecdotes were authenticated by dates ; 
he spoke as if before a committee, or acting under the 
influence of a whippet in. He scarcely knew howto 


leave a room without the ceremony of p.auing ofF, or to 
hazard an opinion, lest he should be requited to justify it 
to his party. , • 

“ To 6«ch a man, the incidents If private life were of 
ti ivial account. His friends might dc wlieii it suited them. 
■Mr. Hamilton was too nincli acciistumed to see places 


latruui mills V 

“ Mr. Hamilton’s two children a'ludcd to, are a son 
and daughter, Augustus and Julia ; the latter of whom 
marries a younger son of Lord Tottenham, ,ni empty 
headed, egotistical ygung placeman. An att<iclim»nt 
arises between Augustus Hamilton and Su^ Hoikeley, 
deeper and sincerer on the part of the girl; for Augustus 
IS absent for a long time, to her great dismay and grief. 

At lenvth however he r.......en ..— I -- • * 


er than what lie is accustomed to encounter, is partly a 
a source of admiration to him, p.artly of trouble, and ul¬ 
timately ol contempt, 'fhe father disapproves of the 
match. He hastens down to his seat at Laxiegton to ex¬ 
postulate, aioa pace, with his son. 

"The explanation was a .strong one.— Tliii ty yeari^of 
public life had, however, imposed such a restraint on Mr. 
H.amilton's naturally iinpetiimis temper, that he did not 
follow the custom of Knglisli fathers, on the English stage, 
by rating liis son and heir, as his footman might havo ra¬ 
ted the butler after a drunken holiday. But the hitter 
cutting saicasms of a worldly longue are luoie dilKeult 
to hear, than an out-burst of vulgar indignation. Augus¬ 
tus listened in furious silence, while his father coolly re¬ 
capitulated all his follies and enormities,—his debts,—iiis 
gallantries,—Ins gambling—Ins selfishness,—his useless¬ 
ness,—^liis ingratitude'—it was a feariiil moineiit. The 
father insulting liis worthless son ;—the son secretly des¬ 
pising the scornful father. One rc|)ly, however, was ut¬ 
tered audibly enough.—^The mo c Mr. Ilaiiiiliun reviled 
liini, the more obstinately was Augustus determined to 
persist in his engagement to Susan Berkeley. 

“ ‘ 1 have pledged my word,’ was his sullen and rei¬ 
terated answer. 

" * You liave pledged it on other oeea‘ions, when it 
proved no very elTuetiial bund,' observed his father with 
equal sangtioid, 

*' ‘ Congratulate me then on the amendment of my 
morals I’ said Augustus, sneeringly. * For oiiee, lam 
about to perform an hnnoiirablu action.’ 

" ‘ At the suggestion of Sir F,dward Berkeley’s expect¬ 
ed return to Fmgland, lojoined Mr. Hamilton, hoping to 
irritate the young man out ot his self possession. 

" ‘ At the siigge.stion of my own iiielinatioii,’ replied 
Augustus, with a kindling eye, hut in a phlegmatic tone 
‘ which, as you must he tolerably aware, I am accustom¬ 
ed to treat with the greatest respect. Let us iiuderstaiid 
each other ! my dear father !—I wii.i. marry Miss Berke¬ 
ley, s.iy or do what yon please.—I may liave behaved 
like a villain elsewhere ; here, allow me to retrieve my¬ 
self. Your influence with government has, luckily, pro¬ 
vided me with competence; and you have, therefore, to 
choose between provoking a family rupture and the expo¬ 
sure of your affairs for the amuseineiit of tlic world, or 
such a compromise as will enable me to afford to your 
daughter-in-law a place in society worthy of her and of 
yourself.’ 

Augustus paused; and, instead of a rejoinder, Mr, 
Hamilton fixed his eyes contcinplativejy on the opposite 
wall. Ho had assumed the pacific attitude of * Chateaux 
iiui parte et femme qui ecaule,' A surrender was no longer 
hopeless. 

" ‘ You will admit,' proceeded Augustus, ‘ that your 
peerage is too safe to require a reinforcement of your in¬ 
terest by any measure ot mine : and as to fortune, although 
Miss Berkeley’s is almost too tiitling for mention to you, 
whose income counts more than doable the principal, you 
must not forget that she is prudent, economical, uncxact- 
ing.’ 

" ‘ A country girl, without tact, without address I’ 

" ‘ Ask any of the people who were i^aying here last 
Autumn, except that venomous gnat V'arden, and they 
will tell you, that Lord Shetland and yuur friend Lord 
Knidock thought her prettier and more elegant than Julia, 
'The Marquis was always by her side,’ 
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“ A new li|;lit seemed to break in upon the official man. 
His stony face grew more ^inplacent as he Ksteneii! 

•< ‘ The presence of female society is indispensable to a 
house like your’s. bW' sister^s marriage would itave de¬ 
prived it of its chief ^traction in the eyes of whom you 
are fond of ennciliating. Evsn_ this new peerage, of 
which youjhink so iffiich, what is it in the throng of Lon¬ 
don society, unless made prorninent by the wealth, wit, or 
bcantv of its representatives ?’ 

*' ‘ I are how it k,’ said Hamilton, affectnig to cede to 
the force of destiny. ‘ T, who have sacrificed myself, my 
whole life long, to the interests of my children, shall be 
compelled to sanction a measure 1 totally disapprove. 
Such prospect as you and J ulia hay. thrown away !—My 
daughter refuiSing Clancastance, to marrv a good looking 
fool with his maintenance at the minister's metcy; my 
son neglecting a woman of Lady Ashley’s property to 
marry.—'' 

“ ‘ A licautiful girl,—the daughter of a man whose mo- 
nun'cnttlie nation have placed in St. Paul’s.—” 

And who.se widow, in the pension list!’ " 

'I'lirir descent and connections being every way 
anperior to our own.’" 

Having once determined upon permitting the marriage, 
Hamilton,,for the sake of his own dignity, makes liberal 
allowances to the young couple. “And these gratuities, 
wIKcli, between any other father and son, would have 
leen accoriled with grace, and received with gratitude, 
were announced hv the arid-minded Hamilton, in the 
tone of a ('.hancc-llor of the Exchequer, giving out the 
iteirs of a budget; and accepted with a mis-giving air by 
the snpercil mils son! 

“ ‘ l,am unforunately engaged to the Berkeleys this 
evening,' said Augustus, looking at the clock, .is if anxious 
to escape from a disagreeable family scene, * And as I 
cannot venture to ask you to accompany me-•” 

•“ And why nott’ interrupted Mr. Hamilton, ‘ do you 
suppose that, iiaving once given my censent to this impni- 
dent match, T am not pieparcd to go through the ceremo¬ 
nies usual on such occasions 1 T)o yon imagine that I 
would lend occasion to those cackling idiots at Laxingtou 
to send a whisperinto the woild, through the Tottenhams, 
that 1 had been deficient in courtesy to the family of my 
dangliter-in-lawl—No, no! Pray d ) nntalluw such people 
as the Smiths’ anil Mangles' to despise us for ill breeding; 
whatever III her bail quality tliey may have discovered in 
the family.’’ 

And", in pursuance of his system of conciliation, Mr. 
Hamilton wasgliortly afterwards seated on Lady Berkeley’s 
sofa, in all the respectability of his white hair and suit of 
sables—charming her with his high-bred bow, ins mild 
suavity of accent, his treasury sinilr. Ins deference to 
her.selr, his paternal tenderness to her daughter. But the 
hypocrite was taken in Ins.owu snarehe became really 
pleased with Susan ;—he was struck, for the first time, 
with the singular grace of hw manners;—he felt that lie 
sliculd be pioud of her—that she would embellish his 
circle, and do honour to his name, Thcic was nothing to 
he ashamed of in the connexion. Lady Berkeley, although 
a bore, was a woman of a distinguished appeal ance ; 
Marcia was majesty itself. Altogether, ior a had niatcli, 
it had Its extenuations. 

“ The young couple are married, much to the delight 
of Lady Beikelcy and the distress of .Marcia, who imaginrs 
her sister would be happier with her plainer, but sincurer, 
and wisersuitor, Bernard Forbes a rising young barrister. 

“ The tears on Mrs, Hamilton'.s Brus^ls lace veil were 
soon dry ; and, after a month’s tour among the West- 
morehAid lakes, which, the chilliness of the season con¬ 
sidered, the bridegroom would not have been sorry to re¬ 
duce to a fortnight, he assured his wife they should make 
themselves a laughing-stock to their acquaintance, by 
prolonging their excursion. Honey moons, like family 
uouraings, have been abridged ‘ hv authority of the Lord 
Chamberlain,' and it was only in deference to Susan's 
charming pridudiccs, that Augustus had be.-n tempted to 
respect tne ord-fashioned custom of a month's seclusion. 

“'His lordship is just now in the best of humours,’ 
said the bridecxmin; ‘ ever since he enclosed me the 
Gazette announcing his elevation to the peerage, he has 
abounded in lordly courtesy. Let us make the most of it. 
It disturbs all the habits of his house that wc should be 
ahseut, now the* season has begun. He will not launch 
his new carriage till you are there to use iL nor commence 
his official parties—nor do any thing he likes. I find he 
has talttui you an opera box, tviiicii is more than he did 


for Julia; and asked the Dutchess of Ptarmighan to 
present you.’ 

" ‘ But must I be presented, and go to the opera im¬ 
mediately 1 Can we not be quiet for a short time, till I 
get accustomed to London V 

“ ‘ As quiet as you please. But, of course, there is but 
one way of living for people who live in the world. What 
shall we do with ourselves, if we neither go into society 
nor receive it at home 1 And how will yon amuse your¬ 
self when 1 am engaged at my club, or some official din¬ 
ner ?’ n 

“ ' I shall amuse myself by waiting till your return/ 
said Susan, smiling, * it will be quite occupation enough ; 
and 1 hope to see a great deal of Julia. Do you forget 
what a kind letter your sister wrote me oti our niarrjage T 

“'Juitdwili contrive to make you forget it, if you at¬ 
tempt to wean her from society.’ 

“ ’ You arc thinking of her as Miss Hamilton. But as 
attached as she is to Mr. 'J'ottenhain-" 

“ ’ You are thinking of her as Miss Hamilton,’’ cried 
Augustus, laughing. ‘ Julia is at heart a take, and on 
that very account she and Tottenham suit each other 
precisely i' • • * 

’’ ‘ But yon will be a great deal with me V inquired 
Susan, luoking anxiously at her hnsband. 

“ ’ I shall be constuntiy with you ; unless when I have 
engagements in town, oiie has aluiays some engagement 
or Other.’ 

“ ' But shall we not reside someiimi’S m the country T 

’’ ‘ Of course, we shaU pasS our autumns at Weald. 
You will then he near your mother and :;,.>er; and my 
father has his house full of company, so thut we shall 
never be bored.’ 

“‘That will be delightful!’ said Susan, in a dejected 
tone.’’ 

They go to town, and the bride is ushered into her new¬ 
ly and splendidly furnished apartments in h< r f.>thcr-in- 
law's house. Her indiffeienre to tlie show surprises Lord 
Laxington. He “ did not pcrce.ive that while apparent¬ 
ly gazing upon the Dresden frame of her glass, she was 
engrossed by the reflection it served to convey to her eyes 
of her husband’s remote figure ; Augustus Iiaving loitered 
behind in the ante-room, to hurry through the contents of 
a handful of letters, which awaited his aiiival in town. 
What could constitute their pressing urgency !—I'licy 
could not be letters of business: for the wlihiu of his debts 
liad been discharged by his father on his marriage. I n- 
stcad of welcoming her to the room in which so iniicli of 
their future life mu.st pass together, he was, therefoie, 
actually smiling over idle notes of congratulation or invi¬ 
tation I 

“ But the billets were soon finished and thrust into his 
pocket: and Augustus made his appearance, as full of 
giatitudeand enthusiasm, as his father could desire ; to 
enlarge upon Lord Laxington’s generosities, and point 
out to his wife’s admiration the care with which her fa¬ 
vourite books and music had been collected, her conser¬ 
vatory fiirnislierl, and a door of communication opened be¬ 
tween her diessing-rooiu and that devoted to his own use. 
Poor Susan was, perhaps, of opinion, that she should have 
been more comfortable, more at her ease, surrounded by 
a degree of simplicity consonant with her early habits; 
lint, as her husband seemed anxious to force upon her ad¬ 
miration the damask and gilding, bronze and orraoulu, 
mother-o'-pearl and mosaic, which adorned her boudoir 
she was liberal in her applause. Lord Laxington quitted 
the room ere the thanks of Augustus and his wife were 
half exhausted. 

*’ ’ And, so, Susy, my father is actually going to make a 
pet of you?' cried young Hamilton, throwing himself on 
the sofa, and bursting into laughter, as sonn as the door 
was fairly closed on Lord Laxington. “ Eat il ridicule 
ce eher Papa !”—When we men get into our second 
childhood, it is amazing what is vocation we display for 
the toy-shop. 

“ ’ It is very kind in him to have taken so much pains 
for my accomodation,' said Susan, paio^ully startled by 
her busband|g sudden change of tone, from the cordiality 
assumed during Lord Ldxington’s presence.’ 

’’ ’ Kind 1 —You will learn to him better, one of 
these days ! Not an ell of brocadyT Hot an inch of rose¬ 
wood,—was placed here on our uCoimt!' 

“ ’ The furniture is new,rjdpned Mrs. Hamilton, look¬ 
ing round, somewhat bewildeved. 

• New as yourself, my little wife, who have much 
ground to go over before you discover that ail my father’s 
proceedings are directed todieapprobaUou ol that great 
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ail de the world! You and 1 have e$ 

little to thank him for, in these baubles, as the king hb 
narliaincol for the paraphernalia of a coronation I But 
wimpm-te! It b somethins to find the Chancellor of our 
Exchequer in a good humour. • • • • 

“ The following morning Augustus w&s looking over 
• the collection of great names on the cards left in Spring 
(iardens, by way of recognition of the vbitability of 
l.ord Laxiiigtons daugbier-in*law. ‘ You must take 
care, love, that all these people's cards aro retained ; 
affd It shall be my task to make vou acquainted with those 
J really wish you to know. With my father’s political 
associates an! their faniiliei. you must, of course, he in¬ 
timate ; maav of ihem, by the way, being the last women 
111 the world I could.prcsient to your notice.’ 

“ ' I'hen why must 11’ 

“ ' Uoca ise you will he constantly thrown into their 
society. Parly influence b paramount even to the grand 
dog'iia of excluaivism. The torios are accustomed to 
stun J shoulder to shoulder, and sink or swim together.’ 

•• • But surely you are no great politician 1 I have 
lisard you speak so scornfully of parties and party-men !’ 

•• • In the ahstrart! But aw you such a tittle goose as 
to he ignorant that party is our rock of anchorage ! that 
we live by oflfce, and starve by defeat ! that we exist only 
by along pull, a stroT» pull and a pull altogether ?” 

“ Susaii heaid only the first part of the seiiteiicc. There 
was something in the words ‘ live or starve,’ winch seemed 
'0 cast a gloom upon the gaudy tr^pings ofthe apai linunts. 
She looked round her with a glance that inferred, 

' should we not he h ippier, poor and independent, than 
m ^plen■llJ bondage surh as this V 

“ But Augustus saw nothing of the glance or its infer¬ 
ence. He was watching out of the window a fight be¬ 
tween two ragged hoys in Bird-cage walk. Had he even 
seen and coinprelieuded it. his reply would have been 
uiieijuivor.illy negative. Ho had never hpcn cither poor 
or indepcn'U’iit. He had no experience ;u such matters. 
His political tetters weic second nature to linn, lie was 
a fox without a lad ; hut the appendage Imd been missing 
since Ins birth; he had he'ii liretl in the tra'inncls ol 
ollicul life, just as the coachman’* son is Inongiit up a 
stable boy. lie looked upon parties and politics as a 
mode or cerernontai ol civilized lii’c ; and upon otKce as a 
ihiug devised by potentates to enjoy then services of plate 
and opera-boxes. 

“ ‘ 1 am going to the Travellers* for an hour or two. 
said he,—(tiie fight having ended in one ofthe slurUy 
lullc vagabund's being cairied senseless and Lleciling Iroiii 
the field ofaction !) ‘ Will you drive with me by and by ' 

1 will order the phaeton at live, ainl »e can take a turn 


III the park.’ „ , , 

“ But although poor Susan thankfully accepted the 
proposal. It stiuck her (new as he called her!) when 
Augustus had quitted the room, that, between the hours 
ol twelve and five, thee was ietsuie for something more 
than a lounge at the rravcilers'. • **. f . 

“ Uiifprlunately Mrs. llAuultou wa^ not m Ino liabit oi 
being alone. She misses the society ol her aflecuoiiale 
and intellectual sister; and now she had no longerMurcia 
to talk to,—no! Ifot even by letter, with the unrcseive 
which alone makes coriespoiidciice a substitute for nearer 
■ntetcour.su. i’or want of better amuMment duiing their 
teiii, Augustus had I'ontiactcd a habit ot reading all her 
siste. 's U tters; and Susan was checked m coiiimcnting 
upon her new house or dwelling upon reminiscences of 
h»r old, lest Marcia's reply s.iotild coolam observations 
oHcnsive to tlie jealousy or provocative ot the ndieuie ol 
lipi husband. Hamiltuu was apt to laugh at "liat lie con¬ 
sidered the Hightine'S and romance ot Miss Berkeleys 
cliaracter, and to express Ids iiitiazenieiit at the epauclie- 
nuiui de ta'ur exchanged between two sisters loving each 
other with a degiee of affection, such a.s his lukewarm 
feelings towanls Mrs. Tottenham, and those of Julia m 
return, affTorded him no precedent to coinpreheud. He 
regarded every tlimg as exaggerated and ridiculous which 
exceeded the barriers of ice, elected by the exclusives as 
a safe guard to tbeir nictic circle. - 


“ There were many things in her new mode of life, 
which an uncorrupted nature pointed out as inconsistent 
and objectionable. So little'ssas Mrs. Hamilton habituat¬ 
ed to tlie details of public sendee, that she could not help 
attMhing a degree of meanness to the prodigality, with 
which public money and public agents were rendered sub¬ 
servient to the rise and convenience of thowwho aretUem- 
selvesthc servants of the public, in a higher capacity. 


Her father indeed, had eaten the bread of the country,— 
and her mother was still its peiisioner. fiut the fate.of 
the gallaitf Sir Clement sanctiffed th| grifht. 

" It was not so with the llamiltns and Tottenhams, 
and twenty families of their party. Vlome were paid for 
doing nothing ; many, for doing verjk little; nt, certain 
of her new friends who were in the habit of /roce^ing 
from a late breakfast to the'r various offices, and quitting 
them at three o’clock, to lake a tuin in jjt. James’s street, 
or to lounge in the purlieu’s of the house, on the chance 
of a division, were everlastingly complaining of the severity 
of the duties, and grumbling fur the arrival of the recess, 
'riie most over-tasxed weavor of Spital-fields, could not 
sigh more repiuingly ovli his loom, for change of air, and 
relaxation of labour! William Tottenham an^Augustiis, 
commissioners of a lottery which had ceased to exist, and 
clerks to an office which had never existed, were liberally 
rciiiuiieiaU’ i as deputies in a sinecure place, tliu local 
habitation of which was a raysiciy even to their principal, 
yet they threw away the proceeis with as much piide and 
o.stentatinn, us if they had been lionestly earned; and very 
often did Susan shudder, on bearing them tin the wanton- 
noss of their prosperity, curse tlie people—‘ the damned 
people,—the besotted blackguaid people,’—by the sweat 
of whose brows, their own leisure was secured. * 

" Another circumstance which appoared unacroiintabli, 
was the pueilie nature ol the coiiveisiitiun cunent among 
these eminent |iei.si)ii.tge8 by whom sli» was suirounded. 
She had been staitled, even at Weuld-paik, bv the ex¬ 
treme levity of men whose names wtic of histoiical im¬ 
portance, and whose opinions ot historical weight. But 
at Weald, the Marquis of Slietl.tnd and his parasite, the 
pompous Earl ol Tottenhain, and Lord Tottenham s pa¬ 
rasite, the Right Honorable lleorge,—and the Right 
Honourable (Icorge's paiasite, Mr. Seeietary V.irdcn, 
wore suppo.sed to he plaving holiday ; and lia.l tlieir pii- 
vilege Ilf private life to plead in extonuation of their bad 
puns, their dirty stories, their scandalous anscilote.s, their 
wi-hy-wasliy chit-chat. A somewhat comprehensive 
adoption ot the Eloralian preciipl was pardonable. 

“In London, on the conirary, within a stone's throw of 
the TrcUsiiiy,—within oralioii-pitch of I’alaofi.yard,— 
within sight of Westmiiiister-iiall, of WeUminii^ter-Ab'iey, 
It struck her that they ought to maintain the miuiiruf 
odiciality : that their counsel should iieclose as a de.spatcli 
box,-—cornet .is the draught ol a cliancoibill,—strong 
as ,1 ministerial majority. Tii.-y appeared at land Le x- 
mgton’s table, with all the lilusliing liouour.s ofthe I'livy 
C'ouneil Illicit upon them,—with the bieitli of iii.ije-ty 
in tlicir nostrils,—with the cracking of the door of me 
cabinet lingering in tbeir ears ; or with the cheers of their 
packed jury,—the house, still louder and still more per- 
tu itous. Vet the graver the crisis, the more trifling their 
discourse. 

Her wearisome mode of life is something relieved by the 
return oflicr lively brother, SirEdwaid Berkeley, from 
his travels, who iiiglitens her into a fainting fit by the 
suddenness of Ins giectmg, and won'lers at the tinc-lady- 
isiii ol Ins reception; and has a diead of being treated 
' like a quarto with plates.’ 

The leturn of Sir Edward brings his mother and elder 
sister to town, and while there. Lady Berkele;y cciitrives 
just to trighlun her daughter into a slight fit of jealousy, 
by vague'iniiendoes. Her husband perceives the stale of 
the case, and busies himself to counteract tliemothei’s 
half sighted discernment. Berkeleys were to leave town 
in a week;—and during that week he was constantly 
by i^usan’s side. • 

“ ‘ See, my dear mother, how ncijdless were yoiir 

alarms,'she wbispered^-on taking leave of Lady U- 

while Augustus was ta'.ing a few parting commi.s.sions 
from Sir Edward ;—* Augustus has not been half an hour 
away fiom me for the last six days.' 

“ ‘ Ah I my dear child!’ you know but little of the 
world !’ejaculated Lady Berkeley, mournfully shaking . 
her head as slie embraced her. Aiid long after herino- 
ther's departme that portentous geslore disturbed the 
peace of mind of Airs. Hamilton. 

*' A political conference, of a secret nature, between 
the delegates of the Oieat Powers, was aliuiit to take 
place at Baden, and Lord Laxington was to represent 
the interests of England : consequently, ih| most courtly 
of court physicians recommended tho waters of Baden lor 
Susan's impaired health, and Lord J.axington kindly con¬ 
sented to accompany his amiable daughter-in-faw;—and 
thus, unconsciously, the gentle Susan was made a scape¬ 
goat to the intiignes of a cabal of politicians. Aleauwhile 
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the Toni'S in office were in full flower. There could not 
bo.n straniror tribute to 4he stability of the party than 
Aui'ustiH llaiiiiltfin’sLcceptanceofa subordinatu appoint¬ 
ment. AuRiistus—llfc handsome, successful, self-reliant 
Augustus, who had/aid of his marriage asMazarinofa 
place he pnee bestowed, that * it had rendered hundreds 
disconten^d, and one ungrateful.’ Augustus, who fan¬ 
cied that his appearance in the bow-window at White’s, 
was the spell of f^cinnlion that attracted ‘<yery female eye 
towards that cabinet of curiosities—Augustus, who fore- 
bore to enter the pit of the opera during one of Pasta’s 
favorite aiis, lest he should distract the attention of the 
audience--Augustus, who felt conscious that lie owed as 
much to liiinwit as some men araVools enough to imagine 
they owe fu', ir country—Augustus had, at length, consent¬ 
ed lo do sonic service to the stale, which had acted as 
cashier to his family throughout two generations! 

“ It was impossible, however for any man to entertain 
a higher sense of his own condescension ! Instead of com- 
p.issionating Susan’s disappointment in rjuitting England 
fsrhen she had CYpected to pass it quiet autumn at their 
home, in the country), he did nothing hut point out the 
sacrificu he. was making in losing the shooting season at 
Weald. Instead oC lamenting her laligiie in so long a 
journey, at siieh a time, he did nothing hut enlarge on the 
Ufjatiun of Iravi'lling in l.nril Lixinrlon's company,-and 
biMiig ohli'i-'d to give up lii% ilm : at Paris to coiirtiership 
ami St. rieu'l, iii''*ead of the saloon and the opera. lie 
rniarrel! ',! with t' c voids, the inns, the weather ; and hy 
the lieie t.iev iiriivcil at lladen, the force of ill-humour 
Cu.dd no fiirth'T ga.' 

•* Tlnit his wife, to u lioni the place was new, should 
find Anything to admire in its pii'lnm.squo site and roraanlic 
scenerv, was an iinpardunahlc off •ncu—there was not a 
anil woith speaking to left at the baths. 

“ At breakfast, a day or two after their arrival,, in the 
midst of complaints of the cold and desertion of the place, 
Augiistus ezelaim.s, ‘ By the way, who wore those snowy¬ 
looking English people who bowed to you yesterday as 
we weie retiiining from our ride?’ 

" ‘ The Ibirtniishawg, reliitions of the Dlanglpses, who 
spent a week every year at Laxiugtoii—I know very little 
of them.’ 

“ ‘ Pray do not aspire to improve the acquaintance. I 
never saw more flagrant people ' If tlieic is a thing 1 
abhor, it is a family of ovcr-drcsscd, under-hri'd English, 
on the Continent; not knowing what they would be at 
and staring their eyes out in wonder at every tiling every 
bodyelsQ is at! blazing in front of all llie the-atres—at¬ 
tracting attention in all the public walks—and acting 

Milor Anglais,’’ to the amusement of foreigners, and tlie 
disgust of their own countrymen '' 

“ ‘ The Ilnrlonsliaws appear to be very harmless people. 
I believe they made their fortune in India. 

“ ‘ Never mind where they made it ; but, for God’s 
sake, do not bring them down in judgment upon my 
father! he hates all that sort of thing even more than I 
do.’ 

“ ‘ I)es tliinm Anplaises qiii seprertntfnl pimr Madumf!’ 
said .T.nril Laxingtoii's yalet, throwing open the door, in 
the belief that visitors who made their appeal ance at 
breakfast time, must bo on very familiar terms with the 
family. 

‘ Et 9«i doneV cried Augustus, with a presentiment 
of the impending calamity. 

f/nc dameetdes demiiiiellfi rfc Birtanrha. 

" And in walked the “flagrant” peojile whom the 
fastiijioiis Hamilton had just denounced as inadmissible. 

From the Burtonshaws Susan learns that her sister is 
about to be inarriM to Bernard Forbes, formerly a suitor 
of he.r own. and now becoming prominent in his profession 
the law. Marcia had long been attached to his worth, 
and the acquisition of the sister amply consoles him for 
the loss of the other. From Baden the Hamiltons remove 
to Vienna, where they meet with the Cailogans. Cadogan 
is a catholic, a very ‘ gentlemanly’ man, i. e. a cold, 
inexorable, servile formalist. Mrs. Cadogan was a school 
friend of Susan ’s, and is now an artful intriguing woman ; 
ruling her fatosband, while he believes her bis slave by 
playing upon liis foible of perverse wilfulness ; and 
deceiving Susan while she appears ber sincorest friend. 
Mrs. Hamilton is overjoyed at the idea of seeing a com¬ 
patriot, an oldvriend, a woman I Her joy is soon damped by 
mysterious hints in a letfor of Marcia’s, regretting her 
intimacy with Mrs. Qadogan. AngustiDt obtains a sight 
of the letter, and bis fury throws poor Susaainto in alarm 
that causes the premature birth of a sickly child. During 


her illness she gratefully accepts the services of Mrs. 
Cadogan, for she does not yet understand all that’is meant, 
not even by her husband's phreiisy. As soon as the 
invalid is sufficiently recovered they return to England, 
and are taken into the royal household. Ilamiltun sets 
himself tooth and nail to curry favour with his royal mas¬ 
ter. 

" Bold as were Augustus Hamilton’s profession of inde¬ 
pendence in private society, he was too well aware of the 
uncertain tenure of his father’s furtiines, not to have re¬ 
solved to effect, at almost any sacrifice, a more soliil pr9- 
vision fur himself. Hu would not, of course, do nnvlhing 
contrary to the code of polite honour-—nothing ‘ iingentle- 
nianly’—nothing calculated to get him black-balled at a 
club, or stigmatized in thecoteries. But to perfonfi the ko- 
tou of courtiership, in common with the highest ami might i- 
est, was nouffeiice eitlier against himself or society :—to 
run the race of lying or equivocation with a Uiike, could 
he no disgrace. To swear that the Virginia Water (like 
the Teronis of the ancients) was composed of one part 
water and three parts fishes, was no reproach—except to 
the individual who believed ! To protest that Corregio’s 
‘ Notfe,’ or Raphael’s * Madonna della redia’ were vapid 
in comp.arisoii with Rembrandt’s ‘ Lady with thefan.^or 
Gerard Douw’s ‘ Woman peeling turnips,’ might bn an 
error in judgment ;—to prefer Lawrence the fini; al to 
Vandyke the courtly, or Oginski’s Polonaise to Beethoven’s 
symplinnies, could only be a .'ti|lt of taste. 

Ilamiltun loses his maMcr, iuid i^usan her weakly babe 
about the same tune. WiHi-iir. the Fourrh iiccedes to the 
throne, anti his liearty niannem conciliate the 'liscoiitenled. 
“ It was a longtime since a king had met them face to 
face. The ri-ine generation were glad to ascertain that 
the crown was not worn hy a liippogriff, and his niajeslv, 
bred in a profe-sion too ciitieal in its vici.ssitudi". to iIimI 
in the etiquettes of hfi—and at present iinlearneil in the 
precept delivered to Louis XV'. by his chancellor, th.it 
“ Kings themselves are but ceremonies.”—was well satis, 
ficd to se,t llicir minds at re-sf. A female roiirt, too, was, 
foi the first time, for many years, estahlished ; and the 
world begun to talk of King George and Queen Charlotte; 
and to fancy, they had rcliograiled to those “ good old 
times,” whicli cmlccl in the riots of Eighty and the Ameri¬ 
can war. 

At this time. Mm. Cadogan presents her husband with 
an heir, that is, however, no son of his. While she is still 
in confiiieine.nt, and ere Susan has yet quite recovered 
from the shock of losing her own poor hoy, Mrs. Hamilton 
pays her a visit. 

“ A yet severer retribution was in store foi her.—She 
knewafMr.s. Hamilton’s loss, and was almost glad that 
it would secure her own sick room from her presence; 
when one morning early, in her couvahscciiee, as she lay 
on her sofa, near an open window, enjoying the delicious 
balminess of the summer atmosphere, the door of her dress¬ 
ing-room was gently opened, and Susan, quiet and imau- 
nounced, stole in. Caroline would have given world.sto 
evade the visit., But tlieie she was, chained to her couch, 
without even a bell at her disposal, and when Mrs. Hainil- 
ton put aside her mourning veil, and bent over hei with a 
kind, womanly ki.“s, a sudden flush of fffver s'-cinedto per- 
v.ide the frame of the delinquent.—A tear was on her face, 
tliat had fallen from Susan’s ; and it scorched her like a 
a drop of liquid fire. 

“ VVhilc taking a solitary morning drive in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Everleigh, Mrs. Hamilton had suddenly 
found courage to attempt the visit; Marcia, who had 
constantly assured her that she had not strength for such 
an effort, being detained at home, writing letters to her 
husband. 

“ ‘ I have been very unhappy since we parted,’ said 
she, in the simplicity of grief, ‘ very unhappy ; hut. for 
the sake of Augustus, must learn to overcome my afflic¬ 
tion.’ 

“ ‘ You have so many remaining sources of happiness,’ 
observed Mrs, Cadogan, in a low voipe; but she could 
not finish her sentence. 

'< < We have all sources of happiness, if we knew how 
to render them available,’ said Susan, sighing. ' But. 
some..are fated to deeper afflictions than others ; some to 
brighter fortunes.—Yourself, dear Caroline I—How your 
career has prospered !—with every thing against vou in 
the onset of life, how completely have all your desires 
been^ realized!—With health—with fortune—^with an 
adonng husbandr—beautiful children—affectionate friends; 
—how happy yon are I Do not think me despicable, if 
I own I think you an object of envy !’ 
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“ What would not Caroline have given for the entrance 
of berhusband.orofaservaat, to ailencc tho ill-timed 
eothusiaam of her friend 1 

“ ' You must show me your little boy, resumed Mrs. 
JIamiltoD, after a long and painful pause. 

“ ‘ No—no!’ cried Caroline, with uncontroulable emo¬ 
tion, ‘ The sight of a child would be too painful to you.’_ 

“ ‘ You know not,’ said SusaOj with a quivering lip, 
‘ how well I can subdue my feelings. 1 mujt see child¬ 
ren— I must accustom myself to see them without enio- 
siun ;—with wliose can 1 lietter commence my hard les> 
son, than with yours?—You, who are so kind a friend, 
o ill show so much indulgence to my weakness.’ 

‘ I cannot—I—1-’ 

" ‘ Nay, dear Caroline !—Believe me to be tlie best 
judge of my own feelings ! Do you know, 1 faney it 
would even soothe me to hold a child again in my arms !’ 

“ ‘ Not yet!—you mnst excuse me !’ faltered Mrs. 
Codog.aii, her heart beating more quickly with emotion 
th in she had fancied it would ever beat again. But her 
will was not to be consulted. The head-nurse, pioud of 
toe heir of Kverleigh, or desirous to exhibit to a visitor 
the magnificent lace of its coitkade, thought proper to 
parade her charge, uncalled lor, into the room; without 
dreaming that the deep mourning of the lady-guest had 
any reference to a loss rendering its presence disagree¬ 
able. 


” ‘ See, ma’am,! ciicd the old lady, approaching Mrs. 
Hamilton' without regard to the prohibitions of her mis¬ 
tress, ‘See what a beautifut pair of hazel eyes'—.Tust 
(lie very moral of his papa—pretty dear !—Lord ble-ss 
you, ma'am, 1 nursed Mr. Cadogan himself, ma’am, 
when he vvas’nt no bigger tl<an this picUy dailing; and 
he was as like this baby, he was, as two drops of water.’ 

Blit another resemblance was sickening in the very 
heart of Susan !—her own lest child seemed to rise before 
her eyes. 

“ • Ah ! Caroline !’ said she, seizing the cold hand of 
Mrs. Cadogan, and motioning to the nurse to take away 
tlielittlu boy. ‘You were tight! Forgive me!—1 shall 
love your boy very much some day or other, I have long 
intended to ask you to let it be niy god-child. 

“‘My dear Mrs. Ilainiltoii, von do us too much ho¬ 
nour !’ exclaimed (bidogan, who bad entered nnperceived, 
the door opened liy the departing nurse. ‘ Nothing will ‘ 
give gieater plua.sure to Mrs. Cadogan and myself. You 
must persuade my fiicnd liaiiiillun to take his share in 

your duties. Give mv kind regaids to him, and-’ 

“‘No!’said Mr. Cadogan, faintly. ‘ I wish—I rather 

intend —I-’ She stopped short. 

“ ■ Ill a word, my dear, have you formed any engage¬ 
ments on the subject, and with whom ? 

“ ' Not exactly—but—’ 

“ ‘ My dear Caroline, pray allow me to arrange these 
imitters without your interference ’’ ciied ('adogan, set¬ 
tling his chin iii his cravat. ‘These are points 1 decide 
for myself. Supposing we call the little fellow Augustus, 
my dear Mrs. Ilamilton,’he persLsted, too full of his heir 
to notice the agitation of his wife; and' knowing that, as 
the llamiltons’child had been christened’Clement,’the 
name would produce no painful nssociations. 

“ ‘ As you please !’ icpiied Susan, overcome by the 
triumphant joyousness of his voice and manne'. ‘ We will 
settle it another time.’ 

“ ‘ Good ! I will write a line to my friend Hamilton, 
it will be lietter, perhaps, that the compliment of the re¬ 
quest should come from me. Are you going, Mrs. Hamil¬ 
ton ?—Allow me to take you to your carriage.' 

“ ‘ Good bye, Caroline,’ said Susan in a tremulous voice, 
as she quitted the room. ‘ 1 shall see you again very short¬ 
ly-’ 

“ ‘I trust not—-I devoutly trust not!’ ejaculated the 
conscience-struck Mrs. Cadogan, when they were gone, 
and she found herself alone. ‘ Such struggles, often re¬ 
peated, would destroy me.’ 

At length the Tories go out of office. This is a destruc¬ 
tive blow to Augueltts Hamilton. While he is absent, 
daring one oftberiote that took place about that period, 
his wife, anxious to discover bis engagements, that she may 
form some conjecture regarding his safety, looks over 
certain of his letters; among them is one mm Caroline 
Cadogan I Out of power, and unable to satisfy the de¬ 
mands of his dependents, a vindictive servant soon-after 
publishes the connection to the world. Augustus is mor¬ 
tally vrounded in a duel with the formalist Cadogan wbHe 
his unsuspecting wife is kept in ignorance of bis ciuiger till 
after his death, to prnotve her fitom the horrors of his 


death-bed violences. After the death of her hnsbaod, she 
devotes herself to the care of her father-in-law, tlie fallen, 
disappointed, penitent trord I.axington ; and when again 
his deatig leaves her without a piateiAor, she gives her 
hand to the Maiquis Clancast-are, wrd Laxington’s ward, 
an accomplished, and intelligent Viung nobleman-, wi>o 
like Apollo, though possessed of ev^y attraction, bad nut 
hitherto proveil very attractive to the ladies, Sjmving been 
successively refused by Julia Hamilton and Marcia Berke¬ 
ley. He i< too good for the former, not exalted enough for 
the latter; but just suited to the gentle Susan, whom we 
are glad to leave at last in congenial company. 


LEGENPDS of IttELANO. 

[From the third number (just published) of “ hays and Le¬ 
gends (if irioiis Vutioiis," a welrome montlily publicariuii t 
which lUcicascs m value as it proceeds. The presontaiinih r 
omtains sev'-ral original communicBtiona from Mr. Crofluu 
Cocker and others.] 

MlVll VOUa OWN PAITI.TS. 

> A gentleman riding along the road, passed by a knoei, 
fa field of furze) m which a man was atiihbing ; and for 
every -.tioki' he gave with Ins hoe, he cried liiut in a lo- 
pioachfiil tone, ' Oh ’ Adam’’ I’hc gt-iitieinan st.qioed 
his horse, and calling the labourer to him, iuquirecrlhe 
reason of his saying * Oh ! AiIjiii !’ 

‘ Why, ple.i-p yoiir honnui,' said the mao,'only for 
Adam 1 would have no ocraMon to Inboor at all; had he 
and 'Eve been less cuiious, none of us need cam our 
bicad ill tlie sweat of oiir brow.’ 

* Veiy good,’ -slid the gcnticiiiaii; ‘ call at my hou'-e to 
morrow.’ 

The man waited on him the next day, and the gentle¬ 
man took him into a splendid apartment, adjoining a iii.t-t 
lieaulifnl gaidcn, and asked him would he wish to live 
there? The son of Adam replied in the aifirmative. 

‘ Very well,’ said the genlluman, ‘ you shall want for no¬ 
thing. Hieakfast. dinner, and “upitcr of the choicest 
viiiiids, shall be iaiil In fore you every day, and you may 
atniise vonrselt in the garden whenever you please. But 
blind you aie to enjoy alt this on one condition, that you 
look iiol under tlie pewter plate that lies on the table.’ 

The man was overjoyed at his good fortune, and thought 
that there w.is liltic fear of his forfeiting it by looking 
under the pewter plate. In a week or two, however, lie 
giew curious to know what could he under the plate which 
ho was prohibited from seeing. Perhaps a jewel of inesti¬ 
mable value, and perhaps niitliing at all. One day, wlieii 
no person was present, he thought he would take a peep 
—there could bn no harm in it—no one would know it: 
and accordingly, he rabeil the forbidden plate—when to! a 
little mouse jumped from under it; he quickly lairl it 
down again, but Ins doom was .scaled. Begone to your 
hoeing,’ said the gentleman next day, ‘ and cry Oh ! 
Adam ! no more, since like him, you have lost a paradise 
by disobedienee.' 

■riir. iiosp TiiK 1'j.aTi.s wEN-r. 

At some distance from Castle I'aylor, in the country of 
Galway, is a roiiini foil called tile Palace of Ounderlass, 
where it is said Goora, king of Connaught, resided ; there 
is not, however, the least vestige of any dwelling place; 
this palace was near a Celebrated city called Atiralian. 

It IS now but a village ; tradition, however, mentions it to 
have been formerly very extensive. If the road, leading 
to the town, can enable ns to form any idea of its extent, 
the remains of (hat which led to this, would induce us to 
believe that it was twice larger thap the present road; 
except that theie was an avenue of trees planted on each 
side, it is not easy to determine to what use it was convert¬ 
ed. This road is called in liish, Bff/ierfim du naa mins— 
the road the plates went; and the story from which the 
name originated is odd enough. 

Saint Maedaugh, the king's brother, had retired to the 
mountains, to pray with a friar; when they had remained 
two days there, the Mar was not so much occupied by 
devotion, but (je felt the grumblings of bis stomach, irorn 
tirne to time; this made him murmur, and be said to the 
saint, “ I beg your Saintship’s pardon, but 1 lieiieve you 
brought me here to die of hunger; your brother Goora 
gives a feast to hb court to-day: I had rather be there 
than hare.” 

‘‘ Oh! man of little faith,” replied the Saint, ” do yoia 
think 1 brought you here to die of hunger?” Ami be 
immediately began to pray more fervently than ever. 
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On d suildtii the friar was agreeahly sarpneed to see an 
eii elii nt dmair before him. And when King Goora and 
hi^nohles rtturned from tfanting, very hungry, they were 
veiv niuih suipiAed ^ seeing their plates and #ables Oy 
away' On this octsnion, thev did what every person 
nii„htdowho saw hi/dinmr flv away , the cook with his 
spii, the !v rvaniK ane grooms, the dogs and cats, accompa* 
niui the nng and his court, either on foot or horseback, 
and lan as fast as they could after the plates. 

Ihe dinner, however, arrived ad entire squarter of an 
hour before them, and the fnar, who had ]ust begun to 
■ati>fy bis appetite was terrified at seeing such a crowd 
riady tosnati h the bit from his mouth He complained 
to the saiiit again, telling him it were better to give him 
nothing to e nt, than to get him koMked on the head by 
the liungy'a..eiidants ot the court of Goura. 

*' Oh, II an of little faith,” said the saint, " let them 
come ’ 1 hey soon arrived, and when they got within 

thirty paces at the friar, the saint put them in the most 
di gree ible situation any decent people can be in iip 
made their feet stick to the rock, and obliged them to look 
on at the friar's repast. 

I hey still shew in the rock themaiks of the horses’hoofs, 
of the men, dogs, itc., and oven of the lances which were 
list! stuck in the rock, lor fear tliev should take it iii their 
heads to tfirow them at the fnar As these ninrks are visi- 
there can be no doubt ot the tmth of the stoiy, and 
since lilts time, the raid has been anil is still called, ” Ihe 
tom (lipphitcs went ” 

“ 01, nighty Miint, flficchugli •" adds the iiarntnr a 
French gentleman, whom the revolution had compelhJ 
toei 1 ,rate and who wandered through the United King 
dpms, recording his adventures with Ins national gaiety -a 
gaiety by winch touches ol true pathos can he alone con 
veyel, ” Oh, mighty Saint Alaidaugh, how much I 
sliouldi be obliged to vmir ssmtslnp if you I’c giied to 
icpcat (his miracle from lime to tunc in laioui ot a pool 
pilgrim hke me ' “ 

THfc HISI WOMFN ot SlUSt flFT 

About two miles west of the city of I inicnrk is in 
inconsiderable rum, called Mungret 1 his rum is all that 
remains of a monastic estiblishnmnt, and to have con 
tamed mthm its walls six churaics, and, exclusive ot 
scholars, fifteen hundred monks 

Of these monks, five hundred wen leaniid preacher-. 
—five hundred more were so classed and divided as to 
support e full choir day and night—and the reinai img hie 
hundred, being the ciders of the hiothc rliood, devoted 
themselves to religiou <nd chantable win kg 

An anecdote IS related ot tins pnoiv, which is worth 
preserving, because it gave use to a prove rlnal erpn ssion, 
retained in the country to the present <11),' as wise as the 
women of Mungret.’ 

A deputation was sent from the college at Cashel, to 
this famous Mminary at Mungret, m ordir to tiy their 
skill m the languages. 1 he heads of the house of Mun- 
gtet were somewhat alarmed, lest their srinilars should 
receive a defeat, and their reputation lie lessened—they 
therefore thought of a most humourous expedient to pre 
vent the contest, which succeeded to their wishes They 
habited tome ot their young students like women, and 
some of the monks like peasants, m whu li dresses they 
walked a few miles to meet the etiangers at some distance 
from each ethei. When the Caahel professors approich- 
ed and asked any question about the distance of Mungret, 
or the time of day, they were constantly answered m 
Greek or Latin, which occasioned them to hold a con¬ 
ference. and determine not to expose themselves at a 
place, where even the women and peasants could speak 
Greek and Latin. * 


Bsavtivvi Truth.— The hard in whose soul, from that 
ioiil's infiimity, the geniui of poetry is not strong or 
■ofly enough to sustain him to tlie sphere of perpetual 
peace and brightness, may pensh by the insolence of 
pride, and the poison of calumnv, end the blows of un- 
sciupulous hosttlig, and the clashmgs of interest, and 
the neglect of todiffRience, and the eolhsion of his own 
suspeetibility wiA the coldness of cold natures, and with 
the hardness of hard nature, but, even m perishing, he 
will see more and hettei things and pew4m that destray 
him, than they themgelves are conscious of and in the 
watt n that cnplph his dying hmhe wiUi-fitel the em- 
brancps of the beautifol and miBoitai OmanM—ii^tk/y 
Repoulory, 


VEA ni OF MR. THOMAS PRINGLE. 

We regret to learn, by a letter receiveil from London, 
that this amiable min and gifted author died in that city 
un Friday last. Mi Pnngle brought himself early into 
notici, by the puiilication of several poetical efiTusions 
of intiinsic merit, and was connected with various liter¬ 
ary periodicals, which acquired not a little of their celc- 
brity from the aid of his pen Among others of his 
works we mxv mention ‘ Fevioldale, and other poems,’ 
Ephemendes,’ ‘ Afni an Sketches, &.c. lie was Lditfir 
of ‘Friendships Ofiering,' one ol the ablest ot the 
Annuals, and he also distinguished himself as Secretary to 
the Anti-Slavery Society, in which olhce he laboured zeal- 
ou'lv and eth lently m the cause ol humanity In* private 
life, Mr. Pnngle was universally respected lor the suavity 
ol hufuantteis. the probity of his conduct, and the unalTai t- 
eil goodness of jus heart. The intelligence ol his death, 
wc ire sure, will bo received throughout his native land, 
and generally wherever lio was knowp, with feelings of 
profound regret —6c«tfman, liee.^1 


DLAIH OF MR, MALTHUS. 

(Ftom the Gitenock Inttlhgencer, January 3 ) 

I lom the London papers we learn that the celebrated 
Mr. Miltbus, whose theonet itrirding population h ive 
lor many jears excited sq muidi attention and ficen the 
subjects uf so much discussion, has paiu 'hedelitoi ni 
ture Kegariling the charactei ami achieveii nts ol this 
distinguished writer, the London Conner says — 

He has lieen extravagantly eulogized on the on* hatui, 
and most unjustly depreciated and misrepreseuted on tlie 
other Oci asioiially, perhaps he earned his spet illative 
notions to an excess , but in private life he n is the ge i- 
tlcst of hum in beings , and was as little im Imi d as in one 
could be to judge harshly or unchantihlv of olliers 
1 here is much truth in his the nry , hut m sonic in t inccs 
he wholly overlook! il, an I in others he did notemiki siilTi 
cient illowimc hirthc cm umstanecs that co iiileri! t his 
priiiiiphs, and whi h. in most cases, go fai to ten 1 r 
them practicallv n ill ind inefficient But, however de 
fective. Ins reseaicliis have done a cicit de il of ..ood, by 
cxcitil^a spiiit ol enquiry, and directing the piiliiic at¬ 
tention to import int fects aiil I iws in a most inteicsting 
department of the nation il economy that had previously 
been mui h »c.,le( ted Ali M if thus was much i steemed 
by all who had the picasuie ot his ai quaintance He was 
a consistent good Whig, and was well entitled to, though 
lie did notpaiticipate in, the patronage of the late Guvein- 
ment 

■allKRlDAN KNOWLES. 

A friend informs u" (would we could disbelieve him) 
that private letters from New \otk bring the mournful in¬ 
telligence that this excellent poet and warm-hearted inde¬ 
pendent man has had a severe attick of paralysis These 
news will occasion wide ami sincere grief^ It is not alone 
that the harp ofthe only tragn author oiour day may be 
tor ever silent,—the buoyant spirit which no reverses conid 
subdue -the generous spirit which no acquaintance with 
the world could deaden—may be lost to us. Mr. Knowles’s 
exertions in this city for (he Irish Catholic schools, to 
which, poor man though he was, he for many years 
contributed annually £100, are but a type of the man— 
Glasgow 4rgus 

[We find It state' in the Olaigow Liberator, of Decem¬ 
ber 27th, that there is no foundation for the above report. 
No authority, however, is given lor the latter statement,— 
Eo Englishmsv^ 

Mssrut Univirssc MznAziNs.—’'Amongst other ar- 
ticki the First Number wU contain; Whzi has Lord 
William Bivtihck dons for India. —fesAV ov Dinino 
Out.—Black Bor AriFV; A peep at Harlequin Billy’s 
Bear and Badger Pity— Tbs urs of Erostbatus -The 
M, P.— Oasis — Cornins RntRtNo Fund Ixaminld— 
CoNTINVATlOV op TUB PaRZSH SoUABBLF—I hsBeNOAL 
Cavalrv.— AndMiwrut ikert Articlss and Poems of con- 
ttderahle meitt" 


PqittrsD AND PuRUSHtn BY M. Chow, at tiif Indian 
Facss, No. 14. Eiplanasb Row, Calcutta. 
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Voi XI. Ors Santit.}^ 


M Y Plifr LQ^ ? 

vhhtik THi n«a^l 

TlgiiAi (tMiin* tnphMnn 

Wham tha liMTt Aat hM not vo^ad 
A ilave, atvn^u iaaa« ta flieu 
ImAl on Ibff'epidf Ao (•7> tbe pnmd. 

And w IbM oiw anou ttte free t 
The adMHM jprondi—oh ure has tarn d 
The MuMwm wmAre it l^nrned 

V ti jB Landan 

People mav talk of th6ir*beiii|;r m love, of their 
roaqueete oaa Subjection to Lore’s power, and that 
they who kave once sincerely felt a irst love« can 
never find room m th’eir hbart for a second 'fhey 
may do so, and they may still continue to talk of 
their afiectKwq being once fixed remaining always 
the same, but this, we Who have had some experi¬ 
ence in die tenddr passion affirm to be nothing else 
but humbug Whtt man on earth who ever fell m 
love with some Angel more bnght and beautiful 
than day, but has lovedjbjmself, selfish fellow that 
he 18 , infinitelKj^tter than he would have done all 
the Hounes of Paradise Talk of love forsooth in 
a fellow who watches a few hours in the street, it 
may be, for hts mistress making her appearance, 
in order that he may steal one look, one d^cious 
glance of her No sooner does his inward man an¬ 
nounce to him that nature abhors a vacnum, than 
off he sets to some eating house, and the thoughts 
of his divme and lovely mistress are absorbed m 
the thoughts of g luxury enticing dinner But all 
this our ]Mers may say is little or nothing to the 
purpose Oh Venus ' to think of the time when 
first we fisu m jove, it is absolutely maddening 
Wc were thetr about fifteen, and havmg just left 
school^ had begun tq!;|issume those puppy-like airs, 
which may be ohserved daily in boys of greater 
growth It wo^d ddcidedly have been a treat to see 
us then, struttutg about as if we had breakfasted on 
the kitchen tpoker, and lookmg all the while as 
pompous as a turkey cock in a storm Did we 
meet any of qur femueacqnamtance in the street, 
we instantly reddened up to the eyes, and we were 
in a complete fiuiMr as how ifUs should make a 
pohte bow to h^ Al) things in readiness, our 
head shaken a hwa in ordeir to render our Castor 
a little slack upon our fjkull, fingairs fidgeltmg to 
grasp the trim of it, and %u all ready we were m 
our own estvnauqil about to nu^ the lady a most 
respectful whejt to OUr inexpressible horror 
aud mortifia^D, by'eartjtpg our head too^h, 
we made a falsa atop in the imler, aud it all 
we could do to preserve oUr eqoiiijbruua and, keep 
ourselves froiil pit^ng.onoiiur note iU the mi^ 
’Ihe lady attlmt am^dear, sweet, and lova^ 
creatoret hold% ht Mto herchiaf to her month tpv 
prevent her from spofSipi&r piK^ Use by lahgh^a 
ina outright But to th# Aa^l pjf sur ^etiona. 
We commenced t^ t^ar^JMtoWn 
sheepish busmen ^ i 

dancing school, fqy thf pigfileepe 


fVov tn- Naw fisaiai^Nc 


lag twisting gavA od^ of gtow&np ladam and gen. 
tlemen It ta true w« eeuld oai^ and that quite 
enough for ilia punoae, flwOodmihews, we saw no 
reason that conid make a felhMa *‘**J|^» busy as 
a hatter, to kick up his beoU^i^ A f^ay with a 
bunch of broom at its donkey no 

doubt ( msidenng that hWjiffp gnae. 

fol gestures However itdtbcr here hor 

there, we had determined & leam dancing at a 
pnvate class, because there were a nmgber m tig 
girls at It, whom we were of tohVse bound to 
escort home, and to'sqaim lA jll ipOst gallant 
style imaginable Love I wa|j|a pteU i^ to make, 
and I noidd have paid my two f^HeSs aiida^|Wrter 
twice over, merely to have an bppordimty of 
commencing the passions and ^ pleasure of 
experiencing all the nice aensadom I had eo 
often read of in novels and Odter bttoka. Hea. 
vens * how my poor heart fluttetj^'dle first night 
I went there Mentally, 1 was rapeatmg ** that 
love was heaven, and heaven iSae 40 **!)'* *ud my 
whole soul was absorbed m the idAto'^Uf eottmg 
16cks of lovely hair, and preaain|hl|Mitt to my 
bosom, and of kissing my ^r onelmf)t*«wleorti<to 
her home I piimmed up my qioudtouHtowiileorto 
of shapes endeavouring to make it aa. MUidi and 
.plump as possibl^nay, softt did m| Mwaw a h of 
mind carry me, mat I was about emnrtclag hud 
kissing a lamp post, which my imagmadoa had 
transformed into the ohjaet of my vitttldtd afbo* 
tions In the midst of thwe delightful revenaa 8 
o’clock struck, and on I burned to the rooms, 
capsizing in my way a poorqJdifife^^tlytaMng 
her way along the street I enuiud, there was no 
body in the room but the prMetsdir, fhfi, ftidlsr, 
screech, screeching away, and one or twe^tle boys 
and girls changing then- shoes ihf morUficadm 
was extreme, for my fancy had huoyad up to 
the highest pitch, and 1 venly befieto hfidhliy 
staid damsel of 30 and opwnrd tyma a thUM, I 
should most assuredly have had to 

try hOw far a little agreeaUe cdwIwMtimUtoild 
take with her I walked up and 4hwu tm fUomi 
assuming as easy a pmt and begraiig «a, I couMr 
although I was all the we m a fev«r gl agitabon, 
pulling up my shpt collar, dragAmmy finger 
through my hair, a^Jhating wtodktochHfr 

one of the best 1 c<wd get for t^ iMMUpi to at 
to haveasmaU piece bwgUig 
and internally wishing I had ob|^(m|l|^a smiw 
looking glass withvmeir I wu Oppouto 

one of the windows dadeavot^g'togiHtoa meins 
in my power to get a sight oi yMSmm persop, 
and winch i^y the bys wunJ|Mir unavaiki^ 
when I hedrd footsteps MidM Mp to wices. tfy 
heart set '*i»go^ fba dai^ 

lovely young creatures mads wwippearaiM ito 
stead <n going up to tbmn wm tKs sang MtU I 
had Uttembd, my poUte$B» forsoMt toe, 

1 '‘departed like a imwniing I stood the 


and internally wishing I had obfraMpiei stoBw 
looking glass withvtoeir I wu Oppouto 

one of the windows dndeavot^g'togiHtoa meins 
in my power to get a sight m mgAfilem persop, 
and winch i^y the bys w m. ’g air UBavaihuft. 
when I hedrd footsteps udM Mp to wices. Iff 
heart set piLa-pto|^|^to tbs dai^ 

lovely young creatures made wwigpearaiM ito 
stead of going up to tbmn wMi tKs sang trM I 
Buth^ had Uttei^d, my poUtmt fortolM toe, 

laiigkvt .^'departed like a im^ng I stood the 

iQUon^ veneit sheep that ever haed, kunciag my ahint 
AfAkVh alternately and blustnng like a maiden at ite 
kUoiks not wbifc There were the pretty angds 
Utttoing away aputof ffwmwlyM at me, and ap- 
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parently enjOTinff a vast deal of merriment on the 
occasion. My sh^ collar of which I had been ao 
vain was hangii^ (^er my neckcloth, weighed 
i' down by the petApKation which was prctfuMly 
pouriog da;wrn my cVeeks, and my hair with dl its 
elegant cuKs hanging down my cheeks like so 
many ca^ewicks or a baker's ovenduslsr. At 
last the puty were all collected and I Vas intro¬ 
duced by the professor to the jroung IaOT‘ with 
whom I was to fall so awfully and fearfully in 
• lore. But I must proceed to dperibe her, other- 
ssim the sjor/ would not be the right thing, for 
'who ever heafd of a young lady being introduced 
into a story without being overhawled “ in propria 
persona f” The girl, who was my partner, was as 
plump and unwieldy as a Dutchwoman or a milk- 
maid on a haystack, her hair which was adorned 
with abundance of combe and wire pins, looked 
like a well mixed composition of Train oil and red 
Ochre, her eyw were very pretty and seemed 
about the (i^e of rifle balls 60 to the pound, of 
thatsinterSsting and indefinable colour, between 
giey and green, though to my inexpressible un¬ 
easiness, 1 could not for the soul of me, say 
whether her oculars were bent on me or my next 
door neighbour. Her nose I could not well see 
owing to her optics, but I will recollect, that in 
the fervour af 'my early attaclinicnt I seriously 
meditated presentmg her with a tooth brush. She 
was straight as a \i'alking stick, and her feet, her 
pretty feet, wUch were anything but small, looked 
88 if the toea 'had cut each other’s acquaintance 
and were straggling here and there like the camp 
follotvers in the rear of a retreating army. Such 
was the divinity of my soul, who||hand, something , 
like a fieh-ladle 1 was now grasping. What 
seemed a most unaccountable circuinsunce to me, 
was that T felt no agitation as 1 ought in strict 
rule to have done on such an interesting occasion, 
for all *I could do, my hand would not tremble 
that is of itself, though the perspiration was 
oozing out at every pore like the courage of 
Bob Acrm.. What could I do, I endeavoured to 
set about it the best way I could, and though there 
was no necessity for my grasping her digits in 
such a way so soon, we being a side couple, never- 
thelasa I commenced shaking my hand a little, 
staring her all the time in the fare to see how it 
woulcftake, but she being occupied looking at the 
other couples did not mind it, and 1 getting bolder 
increased the shaking till her baud was going up 
' and down like the handle of a pump. Our turn 
came and oS we set full tilt for the other side, but 
with indomitable perseverance 1 still retained her 
hand, by which means the other partjr bad to call 
a halt half way. She gave a sudden jerk tP sepa¬ 
rate hei hand from mine, and the consequence 
was, the mark of my nails was left in the lovely 
flesh. Methinks she did not look so amiable as 1 
pousetted, and determined to do the thing m style, 
ii\ dancing the balan& step I gave the lull Swing 
and kept balancing up and down Iike,the bar of a 
steam enginj^phiucKily however a set or two 
after, whenJB|icing In full flm the string of my 
pump got HlHKind getting twoer my foot would 
have sent mpmwling at her fect'prostrate before 
her charmi^K wiog> scottiee, ri|[nt /brnent her, 
my bullet of a'liead came agt^Urt heavenly 
bosom with the shock of, a ratn, and 

away she went like chalf beforh the " VYith 

her back to the flopc «ad b^ face to t w, and 

my hesid coming against g stodl Hoads' the ught 

t 


• twinkle before me and my masticators shake in 
their sockets. How my beloved got to her feet I 
know not, but when I regained tar senses there 
she was before me with the look and attitude of a 
Pythoness, only a little less dignified, while I, 
scratching or rather gubbing my unfortimate pere- 
cranium, m^ eyes watering, stood quite dumb 
cowed and without a word to throw at a dog. 

" It was a dreadfal moment, not the tears • 

The lingering, lasting misery of years 

Could match that muiate’t anguish." 

At last all was over, and I wished to escort her 
home, but my fair Dulcinea would not allow it 
and so 1 was left to chew the cud of disappoint¬ 
ment as I best could. Next night 1 was very 
penitent, sighed frequently or rather groaned like 
a cow ill with the gout, or a p% With a parsnip in 
its throat, and turned up my eyes fike a duck in 
thunder, or a cqalheaver at his devbtions. For a 
long time all would not do. She was set on shew, 
ing her teeth, which I could have dispensed with 
on more accounts than one. I euMavoured to 
stammer forth an apology fo'* my conduct the night 
before, but could get no further than being sorry for 
my shoe string breaking. This gave her an op¬ 
portunity to say she wished I had bitken my 
head, which she did with a sort of grin, when I, 
elated with this seeming glimpse of sunshine, seis¬ 
ed hold of her fist and applying it to my head bade 
her observe the protuberance ; but instead of apply¬ 
ing the balm of consolation to me, she saluted me 
with a blow on the face that made my cheeks tingle, 
and assume a *' celestial rosy red, love’s proper 
hue, “ and it was only after repeated applications 
to my proboscis that 1 was convinced it was not 
streaming the purple element. "Vous avez bien 
avanc^,,(| thought 1 to myself, while I put but a 
poor face on the matter. This however was unc¬ 
tion to her resentment, for now she laughed out¬ 
right, and I, notwithstanding my visage was like a 
burning coal, was chirping away to produce some¬ 
thing like a simper. Things went on indifferently 
well after this, with the exception of nearly making 
a halter of her scarf and committing murder when 
allowed once to put it round her neck, and once or 
turice giving her shoes to the wrong servant 1 had 
often come to the resolution of making proposals, 
but could not screw my courage to the sticking 
point, and though I had a set speech prepared 
through the day, somehow or other it went out of 
my head at night, or I was about t6 rommence 
with tlie middle of it and instead of beginning by 
declaring my passion and imploring her to have * 
pity 1 was very nearly beginning with the sup¬ 
port of our family.” 'This was terrible, and if I did 
not manage matters soon, the class would be 
knocked up without', my having been enraged, a 
consummation noi. at all to be wished and a thing 
not to be thought of. I at last got a confession all 
ready and conned over so often tiiat I had it as 
perfect as "the curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day,” &e. Again and again did 1 go over it like a 
monk at his pater noeters. In fact eq full was 1 of 
it, that at dinner when asked what I would have, I 
began with “ heavenly Angd” at last the eventful 
evening came; at every temM of the dance I was 
repeating my ^pand speech, utd I thought that 
every, dae’e feet had been p^lated by some 
wateWakere tq 8low< ‘^e, >6 long seemed the 
bOnriir.iti passing. laqt.we set off. It was a 
beautiM moonlight and on our way to the 
fitir one's home, 1 askya 'her to go by the beach 
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to Trbicli she consented. As we went down one of 
the streets leading to it, though only a short dis> 
tance, I went over the confession an incredible 
number of times, and no sooner had we got to the 
beach, and a little way down than 1 popped on my 
marrow bones and h^d commenced with “ hea¬ 
venly Angel.” The sand is very wet here said I 
getting up and rubbing the knees of my trowsers, 
,and without another word of explanation 1 kept 
hauling her away up to the dry sand. With one 
hand I kept hold of her's and with the other felt 
that^there were no stones where we were, on which 
I again came to an anchor, whenjust as I was about 
to begin I thought I saw some wk object moving 
near us, probably it might have been a boat, or 
sea weed, but my fancy construed it into some 
living thing .and with some trepidation I again 
began "heavenly Angel, accept the devotion of’ 
—what is that there ? exclaimed I half rising. Oh 
nothing said she. “ The devotion 6f a heart that— 
it’s coming here. It’s coming here again I bawled 
out; "here, where?” enquired she.” 'I’here! "Non¬ 
senses” "a heart” continued I "that has never 
failed in its”—affection for you I would have said, 
but at that moment ft sefimed as if the object was 
getting close to us, for I had kept my eyes upon 
it, and not upon my adored, and springing to my 
feet, I roared out as lustily as ever roared a bull 
calf, and set o& as if the devil was at my heels, 
leaving my partner "heavenly Angel” to find her 
way home as she might. 

" Oh ever thus from chililhood's hour 

I've Men my fondest hopes decay,” 

Tirkoot. Alif. 


BALLAD. 

She hath roses in her h.iir. 

And their hue is on liei rheok ; 

But the cankerworin is there, 

In the heart that snon will break. 

Her robes are like the snow, 

And her skin, though lily white. 

Feels the hot fever’s glow 
That shall kill her, ere ’Us night' 

The Sybil’s glance can see 
A shroud across her brow;— 

And o’er yon verdant lea, 

A troop of mourners go; 

Thera are tears in every eye 
As It meets tiiat dismal sight 
— Oh, coldly will she lie. 

In her peaceful sleep to night' R. C. C. 

GUTHRIE’S COMMENTARIES. 

Guthries Commentaries on Bast Indian Patriotism 
and Philanthropy. 

Guthrie’s Commentaries are not quite equal to 
Ceesaf'si but they are not discreditable to a young 
East Indian. They show considerable reading 
and a turn for reflection. There are some inac¬ 
curacies of style in the pages before us, but it 
would be servituyno good puipose to dwell upon 
such matters. We believe that the young autnor 
is not just now in circumstances to support him¬ 
self witoout some kind of employment, which how¬ 
ever, it is flot.easy in these times to procure. As 
to literature, it is s beggsrlyprofession any where, 
and especially in India. We should think that 
this little pamphlet and the author’s previous pub¬ 
lication entitled an Essay m Geikitif ought to pave 
the vray for him to some advanovnent. He pos¬ 
sesses talents; and we have reaton to bglieve his 
moral character is in keeping with his intejlectuah 
acquirements. 


THE DEMON VISIT. 

" Blaek ■|dnu\uid 
• Red ipiritt end |ir' 

Mingle, ningle, ml 

You that mingle i 

Not very many years ago, lived *Baron Von 
Artaveld, a Hanoverian Baro|} possessing more 
pridd than all the Hanoverian* nobility put toge¬ 
ther i and they, it is well known, are the firoadest 
on the earth. In leaving him a pedigree of im¬ 
measurable length, his ancestors unfprtunately for¬ 
got to bequeath him a fortune alongmVlffi it. This 
was sorely felt by the Baron; and his attsnuated 
purse of guilders had many arduous struggles 
to maiiiiain the honours of the Artaveld name. 
These unequal contests sometimes ruffled the na¬ 
tural placidity of our Baron’s temper; but in the 
end his good nature always rose to the top, like 
oil surmounting the surface of water. In addition 
to the veneration in which he held big ancestors, 
and on which he grounded his own conseqiunce, 
a strong predilection to the ghost stories in wliich 
his country abounded, had taken a strange pos¬ 
session of his mind. From listening long and 
frequently to the history of demons, wild hunts¬ 
men, and all the other diabliries that belong to 
German superstition, it is not woifderful that the 
old man got confused at times, and actually gave 
credit to the monstrous narratives that were poured 
into hiscars. He had a daughter, lovely as summer, 
and playful as a fawn; even above bis cherished 
pride, blie held the sovereignty of her father’s 
heart—she was deserving of it. Therese Von Ar¬ 
taveld had a smile for all, but she had a tear like¬ 
wise—in the coflflHry round who was auch a favo- 
nte as Therese ? She grew up in her father’s wild 
rastle in the Harz, like a sweet smelling flower 
growing in a dem forest. She was accustomed to 
all the common terms of the world; for never had 
she left the neighbourhood of her birth-place; but 
there she was a child of nature, with heart heal¬ 
thy a.s in the day she was bom, loving a laugh for 
the sake of mirth, a step springy front happiness, 
and with a sylph-like, spiritualized form—I am 
certain if any of my male readers had seen her, 
they could not have avoided falling in love. 

The young girl was well aware of her father’s 
peculianties; and, I am sorry to say, sometimes 
took advantage of them; for to no one else did he 
hearken with greater attention than to his way¬ 
ward cliild, as she related her wild and outrageous 
tales, generally the creation of her own fancy. 
And she would at times cross him in some trifling 
or ridiculous ailair of pride; escaping from his 
wrath like a will o’ the wisp before the benight¬ 
ed traveller’s eyes uatil she had the ful^measura 
of her own fancy, when she, would return and 
smile away the storm she had raised. Few or no 
visitors found their way to Artaveld Castle; and 
the Baron Henreich, with pride ready to jump out 
like Soda water from the bottle, would nave cer¬ 
tainly turned morose, had it not been for his 
daughter’s company. It mav be proper to remem¬ 
ber, that sometime before toe commencement of 
our story, 'I'herese left, for the flrst time, the pa¬ 
ternal mansion, in order to visit an aunt who 
lived at Gottingen. 

The night was bleak, and a high wind moaned 
and whimed through the Harz firs. It was the 
month of March or April. Round a large wood- 
fire eat the Baton Artaveld and his daughter The- 
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nse, enjoying the specie* of comfort, which the 
■ red blaze, contrasted w^h the storm abroad, af> 
forded. « I , ■ 

“This is a stormmight, child;*’ said the Ba< 
ton, palling his aeudoser to the fire. 

“ Yes, pl^; and'oteinbaeh tells ipe, he thiAhs 
it will be still stormier, mty on, those who here 
no house to cover ihem 1” ; s / 

“ Very true, child; but lot me bear the fid .‘df 
that story of the Demon with the bhrnjng eyes j ana 
how he came to marrv a Knight and Baron’s 
daughter. Think you, there’s tffith in it, child 
Certainlypapa; my nurse Vorden says she 
heard it in her youth from the very mouth of the 
same Baron’s seneschal.’’ 

“ An undoubted authoritymattered the cre¬ 
dulous Baron; looking half doatingly on the 
laughing eyes of his daughter. “ Vorden is a 
woman of veracity, proceed my child; and in the 
meanwhile fill my cup with some Rhuderskiemer.’’ 

His dutiful daughter entered on her tale, in¬ 
vented most probably for the occasion, notwith- 
standing the authority of nurse Vorden; hut she 
had scarcely come to a conclusion, when the storm 
began to increase in fury, and at length the blast 
blew as if the Demon of the Harz himself was 
abroad. The poor old Baron, still under the ef¬ 
fects of terron* which the ghost-tale had spread 
over him, was almost losing self-possession at the 
sound of the tempest, which he seemed to consi¬ 
der to have been conjured up hr the ireful Demon 
whose history he had just heard. 

At this critical moment, a sound at the outer- 
gate, heard above the boisterous storm, filled up 
the measure of the Baron’s fear. It had, certainly, 
a startling effect,—a stranger’s aHrival would have 
been a momentous affair even in broad-day-light, 
at Artaveld Castle—but now—the hour, and the 
storm—it was decidedly fearful—who could it be ? 

After waiting some time in anxious suspense, 
Steinbach, steward, seneschal, and factotum—for 
no other male servant existed m the Artaveld es¬ 
tablishment-entered the sotting room; and with 
a countenance which would have been pale with 
fright, had not the influence of sundry cups of 
Rhenish prevented all sui h metamorphosis, ex¬ 
claimed in the following words. “ Noble excellen- 
“ cy 1 a stranger craves the hospitality of the very 
*' illustrions and highly exalted Baron Von Arta- 
*' veld; most puissant knight of the holy Roman 
*' Empire; et cetera, et cetera, et cetera.” 

The seneschal was in the habit of addressing his 
master with the affected respect, by which the wor¬ 
thy well knew how to gain the Baron’s heart; but 
on this occasion, from some cause or other he 
exceeded ordinary bounds, and so mingled his 
usual manner, wiui the groteSliue, that the laugh¬ 
ing countenance of lihereBe could contain itself no 
longer; she lifted up her eyes, and first a smile 
ana then a laugh disturbed m a terrible manner 
the complaisancy of her father’s temper.—^The rug¬ 
ged cheeks of Steinbach were immoveable for some 
moments, but he was un^le to avoid the baneful 
glances of his youthful mistress, and as if to make 
up for former constraint a deluge of lawhter pour- 
M forth, startling ^he echoing walls with its noise. 
—'The Baron looked volumes of w^th as well he 
might, and his daughter looked her con¬ 

quest over Steinba^; but the uiml^ titerese was 
instantly off her chair, and bestowafi tipon his 
brow a kiss for pardon—wto could riiHt such a 
kiss? not her father, certginiy—aad th^ mniolea 


of the seneschal’s face being now reduced to theik 
wonted gravity, the Baron was restored to equa^ 
nimity. 

What is this stranger like, seneschal i”— 

“ A very strange looking personage, most noble 
mein herr.*’ 

“ Does he—that is, has he any appearance of 
——” Yes, a very great one; most excellent 
Baron.” ^ 

“ Ter Teupel / thou sayest not so—what ? think- 
est thou this man of the other world 1” 

“ He is terribly black, most noble count ;^and 
as tall as the town-hall steeple of Gottingen.” 

The Baron shuddered— 

“ He says he has a message which must be de¬ 
livered into thine own ears.” 

The Baron felt a chill creeping over him— 

“ Him met /” he exclaimed—** a message! he 
may not be denied—admit him.” 

The stranger entered, he seemed of gigantic sta¬ 
ture ; and his dress was a dingy black rendered 
gloomier by the flickering light of the fire and can¬ 
dles. It did not escape the Baron’s eye, that eve¬ 
ry part of it was of the same sad colour; neither 
did he feel at ease, on beholding a countenance of 
an unnatural red, covered with coal biark mus- 
tachios; and shaded by a black hat, over which 
drooped a dull black feather. 

** Herr count”—said this strange personage, in 
a voice which seemed only to belong to another 
world—** I seek my shelter from the inclemencies 
of the night”—so speaking, he threw himself upon 
a chair, and rolled his eyes round and round the 
room.— ' 

No wonder the Baron’s heart patted, patted like 
the ticking of a clock—only somewhat faster—it 
was Bon]f moments before he could loosen his 
tongue from the top of his mouth; at length, with 
a great endeavour he said— 

** A stranger, be he who he may, is welcome at 
Artenbeld, on a night like this—may I crave thy 
name ?”—** Not yet; Mien herr graff—all in 
good time—ho! ho!”—and he laughed a laugh 
that almost caused the Baron’s heart to jump out 
of his mouth. ** Let us have a strong cup of 
wine.”—^The wine was brought, and he poured a 
large quantity down his throat. 

The ram now* battered against the window 
shutters, and the wind howled fearfully among the 
ruined parts of the building.—The Baron would 
would have given even his pedigree to* have been 
in any other place than where he was ; to his dis¬ 
turbed imagination the stranger seemed to have 
encreased in stature; and as he watched his eyes, 
he thought they resembled fire more than a pair 
of natural eyes should do—so feverish had he got, 
that when his daughter rose, intending to go away, 
he intimated to h r by every eign and gesture to 
remain; tnore than suMcientIv frighten^ at the 
idea of being left alone with the curious stranger. 

** Ho! ho! very pleasantsud the stranger; 
breaking the rilence into which they had fallen; 
and fixing hie red eye balle on tiie pallid counte¬ 
nance of his host. * 

*' This is a cold night, and the fire is pleasant— 

I cams from a hot plue, thou knowest ho 1 ho I” 

The Baron jumped half a yard off his seat at 
this startling assertion.—There was another pause, 
and a seeona time the stranger woke it—** I re¬ 
member {toing in this castle when thy ancestor 
Oddo Von Artaveld defended it, battlement and 
tower against the lOHzneehU of the elector of 
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Saxony.”-»-The baron looked-*bU whole face 
lengthened into fearful wonder—“ That was my 
great-grand-father’s father; he lived three hun¬ 
dred years ago—ho! ho 1 ho I how old am I think- 
est thou ? Pledge me in a cup, Herr bon Arta- 
veld.” The Baron more than hesitated to do 
so ; he thought the stranger’s eyes burned red¬ 
der ; and he felt that it would be a tacit com- 
jlact >vith so mysterious a guest—" Pledge !’’ cri-« 
ed the stranger, in a voice of thunder. " I do—I 
do,’’ said the Baron, reduced to the last stage of 
terroi*—" Thou thoughest me not sufficient good 
company to pledge cups together—eh ? ho! ho! 
ho!’’ and the stranger’s screeching laugh ran 
through the whole apartment. At this the Baron 
started up in a paroxysm of terror, hysterically 
exclaiming—" the demon with the burning eyes!’’ 
His daughter supported him, and he compara¬ 
tively recovered. The stranger began— 

" So thou knowest me—I’m a capital acquaint¬ 
ance—eh ?—ho ! ho! my master has sent me with 
a message to thee.’’ 

" AlU quten Geistent, loljfn den Herrn!” ejacu¬ 
lated the Baron without being able to say more— 
“ Listen,” said the Demon, rising up.—" My 
master says, thou shalt give me this maiden in 
marriage.”—“ My daughter !”— 

" If thou refusest then woe upon the Henreick 
dcr Artaveld! the curse of niy master and my¬ 
self shall be upon thee in this life and for ever.”— 
“ 0 my daughter ! and to a Demon!” mutter¬ 
ed the poor Baron; every limb and every muscle 
trernt)liiig and perspiring with fear. 

“ Dost thou agree ? Be quick ;—for I must soon 
be on my way.” The Baron turned towards 
his daughter—the Demon came near hiiii—His 
flesh crept with horror—" I agree”—he scarce 
was able to articulate.—“ Excellent!” said the 
blushing Therese, clapping her hands.—" What 
dost thou mean. Papa, by going to marry me to 
a Demon—so wild a looking one too—I thank 
thee for thy kindness”—she added, dropping a 
little immitable curtsey. The Baron stood half way 
between terror and surprise—he was now com¬ 
pletely bewildered. 

“ Herr Demon will it please tliee to dolF thy 
lion’s skm”—and the terrible black stranger by 
throwing off several articles of false clothing, not 
to omit the mdstachios, and the red-paint from off 
his face, stood a good handsome youth, with light 
auburn hair, smiling verv deceitfully on the 
wicked countenance of Thereso. " Papa” said 
she, taking the stranger by the arm, " this 
youth U " Ernest Betterspelt of the town of Emb- 
den, and student of Gottingen university, and 
now my affianced husband,” curtesying again " I 
met him at my aunts.” 

" What! what! and this is no Demon, and ye 
two have played upon me thus to force from me 
such a promise, knowing well that thou conldst 
never have ob|amed it otherwise to a man so much 
beneath thee in rank. 0! Therese—thou hast 
broken thy father’s heart." 

" No indeed. Sir I hope not, I have only 
given thee a son-in-law.” 

" Never—my promise is not binding.’’ 

" It is, and it must be." 

" Never ^ the son of a paltry bartering mefchant 
marry a daughter of the noise of Artaveld I with 
sixteen quarterings." 


“And no Riders;” interrupted Therese— 
"now for mf nigh birth,* Emeij^hera shall give 
us guilders.” I 

"Silence! disobedient gii\ such a marriage 
may never be. Master EarneA Betteruell, since 
supo be thy name, out of m^ house.” 

** k promise is a promise,” still replied the 
te^ng 'Theresa. " My dear psl{>a keeps his pro¬ 
mises as religiously as his honour; and if 1 had 
not been aWafe of the truth of this, I would never 
have joined Eme.^ in a plot which was only to 
cheat papa to bestow happiness on ffi'stfkrn favo¬ 
rite Therese.” 

" By the three Kings of Cologne! never shalt 
thou mai.y him,” cried out her exasperated father. 
Some four days after Artaveld Casue saw a sight 
which it had not done for a long time, a feast 
going forward arcoriJing to the best means of the 
Artaveld family. It was the marriage feast of 
Ernest Betterspelt and Therese Von Arteveld. 

Ualcak. 


LOVK. AND FRIENDSHIP. 

'* Oh I who shall fix th« delicate lines that keep 

llie bounds 'twizt love and passion’s vortex deep V 

— Grattah. 

Love and Friendship are sentiments, which the 
ingenuity of man has contrived to place in a hun¬ 
dred different lights, so far as the one regards the 
other. To decide which of these lights display them 
in llieir proper colours, is a task that can never 
be achieved; since, like those peculiar plants tLit 
bear flowers of difjsrent hues when produced in 
different soils, they take their character from the 
minds 111 which they are born, and, from the intellec¬ 
tual pasture svhich fosters them, derive their depth 
of shade or acquirrf their peculiarity of tint. There 
are minds, where Passion—which may be called 
the spurious plant—springs up alone, to the utter 
exclusion of tenderer and more delicate growths; 
and, in like manner, there is a constitutional chill 
which denies even to the soberer vegetation of 
Friendship, the sap to nourish it, or the warmth 
to raise it. It is only the truly noble mind, that 
can at once produce botli love and friendship, 
without permitting the exuberance of the one to 
overshadow the other. Fnendship has been term¬ 
ed an avenue that leads to the labyrinth of Love; 
hut methinks it is rather a neighbouring pathway, 
less exposed to the versatilities of sun and shower, 
and leading over a far different nature of soil with 
a track more level and smooth, if less picturesque 
than the other. Love leads the pilgrim over hill 
and dale, -through bosky bourne 'and tangled 
thicket,—where the fragrancy and thorns‘of the 
prolific roses alternately soothe the senses and 
wound the jierson; but Friendship pilots through 
a clearer region, where the path glides on gently, 
since its local asperities liave been levelled by the 
pioneerism of tranquil reason, whilst the neighbour 
avenue has admitted more boisterous emotions to 
range through its dominions, rendering the roads 
that traverse it, now a fleld of lilies, now a bed of 
thistles! Friendship has also been c^ed a phesnix, 
from whose ashes springs up a warmer feeling, 
baptized by the name of loive; but} do not think 
that this is often the case; Love ma^ melt down into 
Friendship—but I question if Friendship can so 
readily be transformed into Love. They are pas¬ 
sions so distinctly dilTering, the one from the 
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other, that they seldom infringe on each other's 
privileges or encroach eipon the particular walks 
allotted to each ^ arJl thus—though Love may oc¬ 
casionally resign ityvotary to the calmer caresses 
of Frienaship—the/throne of Friendship is seldom, 
if ever, urarped by Love. It is a mere paralogism 
to call them rival plants; they are n^t rivals,— 
they are twins, that twine their tendril Iwtves to¬ 
gether. Friendship is the older shoot, and may 
survive its more luxuriant brother; but should 
Friendship be the first to fade away. Love partici¬ 
pates ine^t^ithering, and witn it dies. 

Man's love has been recognized as a thing of 
ephemeral Sovereignty; this is too generally true, 
but it is not invariably so. 'Woman’s love is a 
thing of more stability, and clings—like the ivy 
to the ruin—through the sitpshine of prosperity, 
and the shower-hurst of adversity, to the object on 
which its first fervour and freshness have been 
lavished. • Sir Walter Scott has said that “ maid- 
eii| are fugitive essenceswill be then add, that 
the perfumes which are exhaled from the sweet 
flowers of Love and Friendship, flit away with 
the vehicle that conveys them and prove fugitive 
as the forms they float around! Yes, this he may 
say—love can only last with life; but in the bo¬ 
som of pure, uncontaminated woman, first love 
only becomes extinct when life itself has ceased 
to animate the pulses. In the breast of man, love 
is a passion possessing the heat, the force, the 
brilliance, but the evanescence of the meteor ;— 
and, like that bright but fleeting passenger of the 
heavens, it too often falls into the fen, or the 
morass—there to be extinguished by the unwhole¬ 
some vapours of putrescence«nd decay. In wefi 
man’s breast, it more generally takes the simili¬ 
tude of the clear, calm, shining light of day; which 
no clouds—though they may momentarily dim— 
can utterly obscure; but which smiles, on and on, 
through the varying hours, till night—like death 
—creeps in to fling her dusky mantle over its soft 
effulgence. 

Yet how many fatal iustances are there on re¬ 
cord, of the melancholy passionateness to which 
the sentiment of love may be carried, in a female 
bosom, when that bosom has been unregulated 
by piety, uncontrolled by purity, and unswayed 
by the delicacy of feminine propriety. Even in 
the saintly annals of the Catholic Kalendar are 
found the most touching proofs of the struggles 
of a Awnan with a divine love, in the female bosom. 
Listen to Saint Teresa: 

“ Ohime ! Quanto Son' infelieiuimi i dannati, — non 
possono aimrt /*'— 

Thivis indeed the religion of the voluptuary !— 
the rival creed oftthe Moslem’s, which paints Pa¬ 
radise as being worth the winning solely for its 
rivers of milk and honey, its vases of roseate wine, 
and Us clusters of dark eyed Houri.—Yet, is there 
not something peculiarly feminine in the impas¬ 
sioned exclamation of Saint Teresa!—“ how un¬ 
happy are the Damned, since they cannot love 1”— 
for what, to woman with her yielding heart and 
her fers'ent spuit, is earth, in all its glory,—Hea¬ 
ven, in all its ttorgeousness,—without love!— 
Then is a sort of piety that is almost sensual,— 
senahal in ita^eaires—dreams—and extaciesj yet 
is it still Piety—for it only has birth iw the hearts 
of the Passionate —ika Pasaonate, into are pure t — 

Madros. , R. C. C, 
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MONSIEUR DUPONT. 

aMTRACT OF TBS NOVBL OF THAT MAHZ BV THZ CELS- 

BRATED PAUL BE ROCK, WHICH BAS NOT YET BBEH 

TRANSLATEO IN THU COUNTRY. 

Paul de Kock is the novelist of Parisian middle life, 
and with due allowance for the caricature to which comic 
novelists are subject, is famous for the truth and humour 
ol his portraits, for the vivacity of his incidents and 
dialogue, fora ceitain Voltaiicsque turn in his style, an 
abundaoeo of sense, of goad nature, and now aqd then 
uu little patbus. I'wo ot his best novels have been made 
known to the English public by the excellent translations, 
entitled Andrew the Savoyard, and the Modem Cymon, 
1 he novel of which we beie give an abstract is not one of 
his best; but it happened to be near at baud, aud the 
author writes nothing which dues not contain amusement 
and character; as the reader will see by our sketch. 
Madame Aloutonnet, who persuades her husband she is 
" a due woman," because site is large, and who is jealous 
of him though she never loved hiiu—ihe little old clerk 
who has been trained into slavery without being recon¬ 
ciled to it, and who is tricked out of liis involuntary 
coach and dollar—and the gra'.d but nioititied Monsieur 
Dupont, with his double watch-ciiam and his eyes a-top 
of his head, who is so astonished to find out that his wife 
loves him, and breaks his neck to return to her, are all 
poitraits after general, as well as Parisian, lite, though 
strouglyanil amusingly maiked with the characteristics 
of their own country. 

M. Eustache Mouionoet was a rich laceman of the 
Rue Saint-Martiii. lie was a man much esteemed in ins 
business, foi he bad never let his bills be protested, or 
failed in his engagements. For thirty years that he had 
been in business, he had regulaily attended to his concern 
from eight o'clock in the moinmg till eight o’clock at 
night. He kept the day-book and ledger himself; Ma¬ 
dame Aloutonnet carried on the correspondence out of 
doors, aud transacted business with the deaieis: the shop 
and till were confided to the care of Mademoiselle Eugenie 
Moutonnet. 

M. Moutonnet, notwithstanding the grandeur of his 
position, could nut be saul to command in his own house; 
his wife ruled, ordered, and disposed of every thing. 
\\ hen she was in a good humour (a raic occuircoce) she 
would allow her husband to go and take his cup of cofiee, 
piovideil that he weut to the cofiee-house at the comer 
at la Hue Maucoiisilt, because there they gave plenty of 
sugar with their cofiee, and M. Moutonnet always brought 
home three lumps to his wile. 

'1 his regulated life did not prevent our portly iacemu 
from hndmg himsell the happiest of men; so true is it, 
that * what is one man's meat, is another man’s poison.' 
Aloutonnet was a man of simple, peaceable tastes, and, 
like a child, it was necessary to his happiness to be leil. 

Al^idaine Moutonnet was past forty ; but she had made 
up her mind to stop the encroachmenu of time at thirty- 
six. Madame Moutonnet was never pretty, but, being a 
large woman, she had persuaded Aloulonuet that he bad 
a very fine woman tor his wife. She was no coquette, 
but she desired to bear the bell for wit and beauty. She 
had never loved her husband; but would have torn out 
his eyes had he never da red u> prove upfaitbful. Aladame 
Moutonnet was very jealous ol her rights. In fact she 
herself was a very " wagon oi virtue.' 'I'be fruit of this 
convenient union of domination and docility, was one 
pietty, unaffected, sensible, and tender-hearted girl, 
eighteen years of age at the commencement of our story, 
fund of her father and afraid of her mother. A_ kindfy, 
stout young woman, named Jeanneton, and Uidois, an 
old clerk, completed the domestic establishment of the 
Moutonnets. 

Une day, at dinner, when Moutonnet was plying his 
knite and fork with vigor, that he might return presently 
to his ledger, AJadaroe Moutonnot, “ assuming an air 
almost amiable,'' said to her husband, * Monsieur Mou¬ 
tonnet. to-morrow is the day of Saint Eustache.’ ‘ No! 
really!' said the laceman, tiyiug to se^ astonished, 
though for eight days past he had kept a strict watch upon 
the barometer, to see if the weather promised to be fine on 
bis nisne-day.* * Are we so near the 20th 1" * Yes, 

• In Franor it is the eustM, toatBBd of the day on which a 
non ia born, to koq; that of the oalnt whooo namo thty 
ar. 
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•ir,io-da; is the 19th of September.' ‘ You are right, my 
dear.’ ' I never forget that day, sir.’ ‘ Yon are very 

g ood, Madame Moutonnet; aud you know 1 never forget 
ainte Barbe-dear heart!’ * We are not talking at 
present of Sainte Barbe, sir. bnt of Saint Eustache, 
which we shall keep to-morrow,’ * Yon are right, my 
dear.’ * I have arranged a little pic-nic party for the 
Wood of Romainville; does that suit you, sirr ‘ How, 
my dear! suit me! 1 am delighted!—the Wood of Ko- 
niainville, you know, I was always foud of !— 

* ‘ That charming wood, the lover's good.’ 

' We are not talking of lovers, Monueur Moutonnet; 
you are always so foolish !’ ‘ My dear, it is the fault of 
Samt /.ustache now.—’ ‘ Recollect yourself, air ;* and 
a severe look made M. Montonnet comprehend that his 
daughter set next him, and could understand all he said 
upon such forbidden siilijects; and so the good man was 
silent, and his wife continued ‘ I have invited a good 
deal of company for to-moriow, and I have endeavoured 
to make a good choice among oar acquaintance. I think 
you will be satisfied with my choice.’ ‘ My dear, you 
know that I always am !’ ‘ Let me speak, M. Mouton¬ 
net; if you interrupt me so eveiy instant, we shall never 
have done.’ ‘ You are right, my dear.’ ' Let us see who 
will be there.—First, there will be we three, and Bidois ; 

1 shall not take Jeanneton, because 1 do not wish to 
leave the house empty; 1 should not bo easy. M. Bjdois 
will carry the baskets; besides, you know, it amuses him.' 

‘ Yes, ma’am,' said the old clqjrk, foicmg a smile to hide 
the face he could not help making at the notion of carry¬ 
ing the baskets. ‘ I warn you. Monsieur Bidois, that 
tlicy will peiUaps be a little heavy tu-raorrcw, for we shall 
be a great many, and, except bread and wine, which we 
shall get at the guard-house, we shall take eveiy thing 
with us,—hut, you aie strung, you are active.’ ‘ Ami I 
shall be able to relieve you too, sometimes,’ said .M. 
Moutonnet. ‘Notatall, sir,' said .Madame; ‘I do not 
intend that; 1 do not wish you to tiie yourself in the 
morning; by evening >uii would be good tor nothing.’ 

‘ kon aie light, my dear.’ • Well, then, return to oiir 
Company; we shall have M. Bernard, the toyman, and 
his wife, their daughter Mimi, and their little rieilc, 
K-teve. Moosh nr Bern ird is a very agreeable m.in, 
lull of wit and gaietv. When he is in company, he seN 
every thing going, uud that is what we shall want; if we 
had no one but you, Monsieur Moutoiiiiit, to amuse the 
company !'—‘ But, my dear, it appears loim—’ ‘ Hush ! 

1 am going on ; Madame iiernard is far fioiu having her 
husband’s spirit, though she has plenty of pretension, and 
is lor ever putting in her word.’ • • • • 

In addition to these, M. Geiaid, a perfumer, hi-wife, 
bis sister, and little boy came to the pic-nic ; and M, 
Dupont and M. Adolphe Dalville, a cleik in a neighbour¬ 
ing linendrapei s, are inlioduced, to enlarge the paity 
beyond the iatal number of thirteen. 

M. Dupont was a flourisiiing grocer, about forty years 
of age, living in the Hue aux Ours. He wore a queue 
and powder, because he thought it became him, and be¬ 
cause his pcrruc^uior told him that it gave him an air of 
distinction, ^is sky-blue coat and yellow wai-tcoat gave 
him a sort of fantastical appearance that quite agreed 
with the astonished expression of his eyes at the top ol his 
bead. He caressed with complacency two watch-chains 
that hung at bis waist-band, and every word lie spoke 
was listened to attentively; he believed himself seducing 
and witty, having all the self-sufficiency of follv supported 
by riches; in fine, he was a batcbelor of great importance 
to all who had daughters to marry. 

The day is fine, and the pic-nic prospers by favour of 
the relaxed severity of Madame Moutonnet. The first 
thing proposed upon entering the wood is a game at hide- 
and-seek. Eugenio Moutonnet and Adolphe Dalville 
have some time legarded each other with an eye of incli¬ 
nation, though the vigilance and austerity of the lady's 
mother have orevented any familiar interoonrse. The 
opportunities of liide-and-seck however enable them to 
avow a mutual passion, and swear eternal constancy. 
After dinner, during which Madame Moutonnet is incen¬ 
sed against her husband for attempting to carve a fowl, 
and quarrels with the toyman’s wife who assists him, the 
younger part of the company join a village danco. The 
spirited toyman, something exalted by drinking, provokes 
the villagers to thrash him. This unpleasant circumstance 
draws upon him the displeasure of Madame Moutonnet, 
already angered against his wife, and she is at last enraged 
to that degree, that a total breach takes place between 


the families. A storm separates the remaining company 
into two parties, and the hloulonnet family with young 
pMville seek shelter at a corec-liouse. Adolphe goes out 
to find « coMh, and Bidois is sent Aut Aoon after to assist 
m the search ; Dalville however, *iih great zeal, succeeds 
m finding one first, and ho and tha JMoutonnets leave Ilia 
inn, withMt waiting for Bidois, and, to the gmat chagrin 
of the coflee-house keeper, without taking anything; for 
Madame Moutonnet thought it would be superfluous to 
do so. Meantime Bidois R-tiirns unmrcessful. sheltered, 
as to his bead, by one of the empty basket*. After dinner 
he had manqsuvred so skillfully as to achieve the loss of 
the other with some bottles, part of the remains of dinner. 
“OMf turkey, and other broken viands are in his pockets, 
for Madame Moutonnet would have nothing behind if 
she knew it. ■ Where are my fiiends »’ srti ifeTreplacmg 
the buket under his arm. ' They went away in a coach,’ 
said the master of the coffee-house, with a sneer. ‘ Cone 
—m a coath !--without me V ' They called you. Is not 
your name BelloicT ' Bidois, if you please.’ ‘ liidms 
Belloie,—It 3 the same thing.’ ‘ No .Sir, it’s a very differ¬ 
ent thing.' ' Weil—however, they have gone without 
you, finding you did not come back.’ ’ Gone without 
let roc return on foot in such weather, when I have 
broken my back all day with carrying their dinners!— 
Madame Bernard was right in calling iMadamS Moutonnet 
a tyrant!’ ‘They can't have got far,’said the coffee- 
house keeper, • and if you iiin, I dare say y.m will catch 
them at the harrier; it was a yellow coach.’ ’ Do you 
think so—Let ns see.’ .And Jinloi-ran out of tlic coffee¬ 
house. * * 

"Atiouglh, having passed the hariier, the old cleik 
sees a hackney coach. ‘ 1 sec it!’ lie ciicd, ‘ 1 sli.ill have 
some icst now ; keep it up!’ the sight ol the coach re- 
doubles his vigour. He jimips fo'risaid, lunmng l,op- 
liarard among the biooks iird inaislies into winch iiio 
road-way turned, to tlin gicat detriment of hi-stockings. 
He oyermke.s the coach; and it isa yellow one. ‘.Stop, 
stop!’ cried Bidoi-, iimiiing by the side ol the coach, m a 
voice ehoaked with exhaustion, 'i'he coaciiinan, thinking 
some one was making game of him, paid no attuiiiiun. 

■ Will yon stop!’ciicd Bidois, again; ’ you have got-u>n« 

■ people who were i^aiting for inc, and I will give you 
I'omething to drink.’ ‘Ah! that’s aimliicr thing—if they 
are your acquaintance—’ said the coachman, stopping 
his horses; ‘ so get up, master.’ Bidois did not want tins 
invilation repeateil ; directly the coach slopped, he ran 
and opened the door, A cry isiued tiom wiiliin. Ah! 
my God' it is niy husband t’said a stiaiige voice. 'Her 
busband!’ cried a man; 'quick let u- bo ott’l’ Tlie 
oppos.te door IS opened, and tlie gentkinan fled, leaung 
behind him his li.il; while the lady saved herself at lin- 
expense of her.sliawl, her gloves, aud hfci bandkeirliief, 
leaving Bidois dismayed upon the, step-.. ’Hallo! what 
does this mean, old fellow r’ cued the < o.ichiiian, surpri-ed 
to see his passengers ofl' in such a hurry. ‘ Hey ' Pjr- 
blcu!' responded Bidois, ‘it means that had luck follows 
me every where.—1 was inistakeii, youi passengers weie 
none of my friends.’ ‘Oh, veiy well! you’re a pretty 
humbur, to play me such a game as this.' ‘How do you 
mean ! humbug !—do you think I did it for the pleasure 
of it!’ ‘ Indeed 1 do, my man. But, you see, it cau't 
pass in this way. You have liighteiied the two fares 1 
was earrying, so that they have taken to their heels; hut I 
can’t do witliout my inonev. Its no use your speaking ; 
i took them up at the pavilion Fran^ais, and as that is 
outside the barrier, they were to give me a dollar; so, 
now then, you must give me a dollar.’ * I give you a 
dollar!’ ‘ Yes, my fine fellow, it it's agrccalde t’ ye.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! you are joking. Why slibuld f pay the 
fate for people I know nothing aijoul?’ ‘We are not 
talking about whys and wherefor s ; you have made my 
passengers run away, and you must pay me my fare, or we 
shall see.' The coachman, fearing that Bidois would run 
away too, jumped from his box; but the old clerk bad no 
strength left for running, and he quietly aulTered himself 
to be seized by the arm. ‘Come, pay us, and have done 
with it,' ' I will not pay,’ said Bidois, with an air of de¬ 
cision; ‘for I owe you nothing.' ‘Very well! then let 
us go back to the guard of the barrier, and there we’ll 
make you understand sense, iny little man.’ Sajring this, 
the coachman backed his coach, and took Bidois before 
the clerk of the barrier. ‘ But,’ said ^dois, to the coach¬ 
man, * you can pay yourself, for they have left some things 
in the coach.' ‘Do you take mo fora pick-pocket! I 
shall go and give those up to the prefecture.’ ‘ I’ll under¬ 
take that no one will come to reclaim tlicm.’ ‘ That’s no 
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buunessof mine. What right have you to put people 
out in this way with your baaket cap? [ don t wonder you 
frightened them ; they must hare taken you for the deni. 

“There was a generallaifgh at the piteous appearance 
of Ridois when he hdhrd liimself condemned To pay. 
in rummaging his pockA for his purse, he let fall the re- 
maiusof the turkey, w^icb he had taken from the basket 
when hep^ it on his head. This added to the gaiety of 
tfie bystanders. * It seems the gentleman does not lose 
any thingwhen he dines at the eating-house,’ wid the clerk 
of the terrier, laugiiing. ‘ Sir, that is my affair,’ said 
llidois, peevishly, putting the bird back into his pocket, 

‘ don’t you go and make me pay duty for this .turkey’s 
leg.’ ' No, Sir, tnrkeys don’t 6ay duty,’ ‘That's lucky. 
Come, coachman, if I pay, 1 hope at least I may ride,’ 

‘ That's alP^4 ' Where were you taking that gentleman 
and lady to I’ 'I was to set them down at the Boulevard 
du Temple.’ ' Very well; you shall set me down at the 
Porte St. Marlin.’ * That will do, come along.’ They 
leave the barrier to go to the coach. It etill rained, and 
llidois said to himself, ‘ At least, if I do pay dear for it, 
I can stretch m^elf at my ease, and. sleep to the Porte 
S.dnt-Martin.’ Poor BUlou ! It was doubtless written in 
the liook of fate that he was not to reach Paris in a coach. 
Before they had got to where the coach stood, four officers, 
quicker thasi the old clerk, came up, opened the door of 
me coach, and jumped in, exclaiming, ‘ At last we have 
fount one! this is not bad I’ * What the devil now,’cried 
Bidois, lunning to the door, 'they have found one, have 
they I Very pretty, upon iiiy honour,—stop a moment— 
Gentlemen, gentlemen,’—getting on the steps —' this coach 
h.isbeen waiting liurean hour—forme.' * I have no pence, 
old man,’ said one of the officers, taking Bidois for the 
waterman; ivhieli was excusable, seeing now the storm had 
deranged his dress. ‘ Another time,’ and he pushed him 
away roughly, shutting the door. ‘ One moment, gen- 
tiiiiiier,! What do you take me for,’ cried Bidois, trying 
to seise the door; 'lama citizen of Paris; 1 have en¬ 
gaged this coach, and I have paid fur it, and it is mine ; 
you cannot take it.' ‘ Y'uu see we can, for we are in it.’ 

‘ You must get out, gentlemen. Coachman ! explain it 
to tiie gentlemen.’ The i-oachman, enchanted to have 
got another fare, contented himself with mounting his, 
liox without aiisweiiiu pour Bidois, who ran backwards 
and forwards Irom the coachman to tlie door, ' This old 
fool will stun us with his noise,’ said one of the officers. 

* Gentlemen, you must gel out of my roach.’ ‘ What, 
give up the coach to you? My fine fellow, if do 1 get 
out,it will be to crop your ears. Come, coachman, we 
are in a hurry, and can't stay liatcning to this drunken 
fellow!’ ‘ All right, sir.’ And the coachman applied the 
whip to his cattle. Bidois went and sat down on a post, 
viewing with an air ofconstorriation, the coach wliicti hud 
taken his dollar, and left him in the middle of the street. 
At last he got home, and went to bed without a light, 
lest in getting one he should be stopped by Madame 
Moutoniict, still to do something more. 

Adolphe and Eugenie had sworn eternal fidelity. 
Tiieir vows, however, did not preserve Adolphe (who is 
a sort of Tom Jones,) from the perseverance of a young 
dancer, nor Eugenie from maternal tyranny. One morn¬ 
ing. Madame Moutonnet came into her daughter’s room, 
and informed her thatM. Dupont was to breakfast with 
them, desiring her to pay particular attention to her 
toilette. The foreboding girl dresses slowly, delaying as 
long as possible her appearance in the hreakfast-room. At 
length she dares delay no longer. Her parents and M. 
Dupont are already there. _ “ ‘ (jome in, my child,’ said 
Madame Moutonnet, perceiving Eugenie trembling at the 
door; ‘ Obmein. M. Dupont, go and give her your band.' 
‘ You are tight, you am right,'said M. Dupont, leaping to 
Eugenie, “that is whatl was going to do, when Isaw 
Aladamoiseile.’ The grocer conducted Eugenie to a chair. 
She seated herself without saying a word; but the fre¬ 
quent swelling of her bosom shewed that she awaited with 
anxiety the result of this conference. Meantime her papa, 
who seemed to wish to say something but ffid not dare to 
break into the conversation, contented himself with 
coughing in differeut tones, and taking frequent pinches of 
snuff. Breakfast is served. Then ram is talked of, then 
thn fine weather, and then the trade of grocery; a part 
of the conversation in which Dupont mikes a figure, tak¬ 
ing occasion to make good use of broefn sugat and pepper, 
and mixing it liherally with his discourse. At length 
Madame Moutonnet made a sign to her hus.tend to keep 
silnoce, and addressed Eugenie: ‘ My child, Vou are now 
eighteen y^of age, and yout educationii completed; 


you know the duties of a counter, and, tliaidu to my 
example, I think you understand the management of a 
home.’ ‘ Yes, certainly,’ said M. Moutonnet; ' she is quite 
able to manage ’—' Hush silence, if you plea»e Monsieur 
Moutonnet, 1 early inculcated in you principles of virtue 
and wisdom, which ’—' Madame,’ said Bidois, (whose 
curiosity is excited by the appearance of mptery.) put¬ 
ting his head into the room. ‘ 1 cannot exactly make up 
M. Dupuis’ account.’ ‘ That will do, that will do, Bi¬ 
dois ; we are busy; I wilt look at it by-and-bye.’ ‘ Oh, 
very well.’ Bidois went away against his will; but he 
had had time to see every body there, and that was some-* 
tiling ; upon these premises he could employ himself in 
making conjectures. In short, my child,’ continued Ma¬ 
dame Moutonnet, ‘ thanks to my care, you are in a condition 
to many, and you will prove yourself worthy of your mo¬ 
ther.'—‘ Yes, my love, she will be worthy of yon,' said 
M. Moutonnet; *I always——’ ‘Will you be silent, 
Monsieur Moutonnet? will you let me speak? I never saw 
you so talkative!—Nevertheless, my child, we should not 
yet perhaps have thought of marrying you. Seeing your 
youth, we should doubtless have waitea some years, if a 
brilliant and a solid offer had not been made for you." 
Dupont, finding that he was now brought upon the carpet, 
rocked and fidgetted himself on his chair, turned his eyes 
about after the most agreeable fashion he could, playing 
all the while with the chains and trinkets of nis two 
watches. ‘ Yes, my child, a brilliant offer has been made 
f 9 r you. The person who seeks you in marriage has every 
light to your affections.’ I^re Bupont rose, and bowed 
to Madame Moutonnet. ' A man who joins ti> an agree¬ 
able exterior—(Dupont rises and bows)—those qualities 
which are essential to render a woman happy!—(Another 
standing bow from Dupont)—A man of nn age befitting a 
husband; a man who wishes to make you happy, who 
loves you tenderly; who is rich, very rich ; and, what is 
moie, economical, and perfectly versed in business.’—All 
this while Dupont does nothing but stand up and bow.— 

‘ A man, in short, in whom I know no defeut.’—Here 
Dupont, sitting down ton suddenly, rolled on to the 
floor. Bidois, hearing a noise, pretended that he thought 
be was called. He assisted the grocer to regain bis seat; 
and the future bridegroom, to avoid the like accident, 
determined to hear Madame Moutonnet to an end, quietly 
on his chair. ' In fine, roy rhild,’ continued Madame 
Moutonnet, when the storm was over,‘in the portrait 
which 1 have drawn, 1 do not doubt you will recognise 
Monsieur Dupont, our sincere friend;—well, you are not 
deceived ; it is he wbu has asked your band, and it is ha 
to whom we have determined to marry you.”’ The re¬ 
sult of this discourse is a fainting fit on the part of the 
poor girl, who eudeavouis to avert her calamity in vain. 
Nor is Adolphe, who makes a frantic appeal to Madame 
Moutonnet, moie successful; he is dismissed, and Eu¬ 
genie locked up in her chamber. The wedding-day 
approaches. " M. Dupont h.ul already made his pur¬ 
chases. He had bought the wedding present, into which 
he insisted on thrusting some pacquets of Bayonne choco¬ 
late, and ptUt de guimauve. Eight days beforehand he 
ordered an entire suit of clothes for himself; he engaged 
his pcrruqnicr to invent suiiiething new for his head; he 
purchased some new trinkeis for his watclidK, which, with 
the old ones, made such a noise, that he could be heard a 
hundred yards off, so that every ono drew out of his way, 
thiukisg that it was a horse with teUs. M. Dupont was 
enchanted at making such a sensation, and he smiled at 
all the world, and all the world smiled at him." Ha 
engages more rooms over the shop he occupies, to enlarge 
his apartment; aud takes into his service Jeanneton, who 
has been dismissed I y Madame Moutonnet, being res¬ 
ected, with reason, of favouring the younger lover, 
eanoeton has the address to persuade Dupont, that she 
hiuleft her place for the sake of following her young 
mistress. At length, the wedding-day has positively 
come. ‘‘From five o'clock in the morning Dupont was 
beside himself; he had bathed and scrubbed himself 
nobly, and settled liis head-dress. He igalked up aud 
down, from room to room, all about his Iteging; ba ran 
backwards and forwards between his shop and his look¬ 
ing-glass, now calling upon Jeanneton, now upon his 
shop-boys, to usist him at the one or the other; for the 
first time in his life, perhaps, he forgot the price of au^ar 
and coffee. What with going and coming, and running 
about, the grocer managed to get over the time, till it 
became i|ecessary for him to put oa bis new suit; black 
coat, waistcoat, and smalt clothes, white sUk atoekingi 
and buckled shoes. Dupont spread them nil out before 
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him, and stood for an instantio admiration. ‘ Decidedly 
there is nothinic wanting.* said he, applying himself to the 
duty of putting them on. The coat and waistcoat do vere 
well, but the small-clothes are rather tight. ' Deuce!' 
said Dupont kicking to stretch them a bit, ‘ they pinch 
a little. My knees feel as if they were held in a vice! 
Certainly, they set all the better for it; not a fold; they 
fit like a glove!’ The grocer calls Jeanneton and his 
apprentices., * How am 1 T ' Superb, sir.' ' And the 
cut! ' Admirable.’ * You seem to have a little dilUculty 
in walking, sir,’ said Jeanneton. ‘ Ah! that is my small- 
clothes; but I hope they will be better tvhen 1 have 
worn them a little; besides I have no other black ones, 
and one can't be married in yellow small-clothes. But, 
they suit me, don’t they 1’ ‘ Admirably, sir,' • • • 

* Well, I am ready. Let’s be off—my gloves I—my 
batl—nosegay 1—Are the three glass coachesat the door!’ 
■ Yes, sir.’ * Have the coachmen nosegays !’ ‘ Yes, 
sir.’ * That’s right.’ Do they give them to the horses’. 

* Not commonly; but if you wish it, sir, some can be 
fastened to their ears.’ 'l.et’em; it will be more hand¬ 
some, more brilliant. Faith, one is nut married every 
day, and I wish my marriage to be talked of—Joseph, run 
and buy some branches of orange flowers, and have them 
put to the horses’heads.' ' Yes, sir; and to theii tails?’ 

* A bunch of amaranths to each tail. 1 like to do things 
in grand style.’" 

Dupont is married to Eugenie. Meantime Adolphe 
has heard that bis father>is_ sick. He hastens to him, 
and finds him in a consumption. At length the disease 
approaches a crisis, and Adolphe watches over him with 
the tenderest care. One night M. Dalville, feeling easier, 
persuades his son to seek a few hours repose. Long 
watching and rxhaustion threw Adolphe into a profound 
sleep, whi.'ii lasted till late in the following day. What 
is hi- a-tonishment on walking to find bis father's hand in 
his, but (old, and motioniess. The father has come to 
die by his sleeping son. Having huiicd his father, he 
return- to Paris, wheie the news ol Kngenie’s mairiage 
diives him to de-pair. Soon after, he hears news of an 
uncle who has died abroad, and left him a large fortune. 
In acts of licaevoleace, and new alTeetions, he •.trivcs to 
forget hia first love. Eugenie, though married to Dupont, 
and living in his house, insists upon being her own mis¬ 
tress, and, with Jeaiineton's assistance, who had already 

f >,'ocurcd her a separate apartment, manages to preseive 
icr fidelity to Adolphe, till the unexpect^ sight of her 
early lover thiows her into a dangerous illness. Dupont 
studies in vain to please her; and when at length her 
illness postpones his hopes iine die, he sets off on business 
to Marseilles. Eugenie recovers, and chances to see 
Adolphe escorting, with unequivocal assiduity, another 
lady to whom in fact he was about to be married. This 
works such a change in her sentiments, that she writes 
a kind letter to call home her wellmeaning, though trou¬ 
blesome husband. '* My wife! a letter from my wife!’ 
ciied the grocer, ' what can that mean 1 _ She must be 
at the point of death!’ He reads, and his astonishment 
increases at every word. 'Hereafter you will find in me 
a submissive wife/—Good heaven! Is it possible! ^low 
reflecting! A wsubmissive wife!” Ah! it is absence 
that has done this. My wife adores me, now_ she secs 
me no longer. Poor little dear!—A submissive wife!’ 
Dupont is iutoxicated; he jumps up, and lutis like amad- 
man to his landlady, tells her to pack up, and tlicu flies 
to the posihouse, where he arrives panting and blowing. 
'Quick! quickr died he, ‘want some horses, a coach, 
postillions!'—'Where is the gentleman going?’ 'To 
Paris/ ' When does Monsieur wish to set out.’ ' In¬ 
stantly; my wife is waiting for me. What is the quickest 
mode of travelling.’ ' Faith, sir, going post is as quick 
as any.’ 'Post! Very good; I go post/ 'Will you 
take a chaise ?’ * A chaise! two if it is necessarv.’ ' How 
many horses?’ ‘How many can you put to?' 'Two, 
three, or four, as you like.’ ' I’ll have five then; and 
you had better pmt them all one before the other, that 
they may run the faster.’ 'It would be impossible to 
drive them, sir.’ ‘ Put them all abreast, then.’ ‘ Why, 
sir, then we could not fasten them to the coach.’ ' Well, 
put them how you like; I don't care how they go, provided 
they go like the wind,’ ' Will yon have two postillions?’ 

' Three, and a courier to go before. My wife is waiting 
for me, and 1 am in haste/ The chaise, postillions, 
courier, all come to the door. He jumps in. Soch an 
extraordinary turn-out puzzles the neighbours. ' Is it a 
prince incognito! an ambassador 1 a general? or any 


other great man?’—‘Who is it, postillions?’ They 
answer, 'It is a wholesale grocer going to his wife.’ 
Dupont pays like a prince, anddiis courier announces his 
airival at,the inns with great im^rtAice. Tlw inn¬ 
keepers make great preparations. . Fires crackle, spiu 
turn, all the saucepans are on the stqves, and the scullions 
at their places; the servants hasten to prepare ^room for 
the illustrious tiavcller. A man who has a cmtriur does 
not dine at the common table, and, as he does not stop the 
night, they must lupay themselves for i|in the dinner-hill. 
The sound of hoises and whips announces the 
aiiival of the gieat man. The master, cap in hand, 
goes out to receive him. The mails adjust their dress, 
the ostlers quit their horses, the travellers fill the win¬ 
dows from ttie top to thf bottom of the house.ithg^lKiasaaie 
and idlers of the town flock about the gdfo. Dupont 
alights, and his unniajestic figure surjirises the assembled 
gazers, Jlc insists oil taking a hasty siiaek iu the outer 
room. ' It luy lor—Monsieur—your greatness, would go 
into the inner room, where there is a dinner laid out.’ 

‘ No occasion for go much trouble, my dear sir, I am 
very well here/ ‘ Will Monsieur dine ?’ ‘ Why, I am 
hungry. The coach has jolted me exceedingly, aud that 
gives one an appetite. 1 think 1 should lixe a nioisel of 
something/ ‘ The dinner of Monsieur the traveller is pre¬ 
pared.'* ‘ Ah! I’arbleu ! There is no occasioii for this 
ceremony. Let me have a plate ul poUtues und a bitaof 
Ciruyere cheese, with half a buttle ol wine.’—' How sir I’ 

‘ 1 ask you for a plate of potatoes, and some Ciruyere,-- 
but let it be good, for 1 uuderstaicl it ; if yo'i have not 
got any good, lean send you some famous ciicese.”' At 
length the speed at wliicb he tiavul-, brca.s down the 
coach. A bright idea Btiikes him. Ills cjuiior is ai.vays 
III advance; therefore horsebacx is quicker tnivelliug 
than riding iu a coach. He buys Ins couriur’s ho,sc, 
boots, spurs, and whip; and half ciliz-ii, lull coiiii;i, 
pursues bU uxorious race, to Fans. Il.*ni.l, li.i.sebai k 
nut so easy as he took it to be, and can uc ir..uly k * -p his 
scat. lie soon loses a boot, then aiiotber, ainl at lost 
poor Dupont aud Ins hoisc jump down a quairy. Tins 
is a mure tiagical ending to tlic l<iice ibaii tlie go^- 
natured ecceiiiiic deseives. It seive-., Iiuacvur, to free 
Eugenie, who is, a year after, united to Ailolplie Dalvillo 
whose halt-and'liall attcutioiis hid di-gusted his ullier 
mistress so much, that he obtained the ilisiiiissal he had 
already wished, ivladainc Moutounet is charmed at her 
daughter’s marrying a man ol tortune; and Uiduis be¬ 
comes his steward, and teaches Ins tenants aiithiiietic.—< 
Leigh UuHt'a London Journal, 


HISTORY OF ARNOLD DU TILB. 

Arnold Du Tilb, a native of Sagias, a village near the 
city of Rieux, in the Upper Languedoc, who, towards 
the middle of the sixteenth century, was the object ol a 
criminal prosecution, exirauidiuary iu its nature, per¬ 
plexing and dilficult tu deride. 

AtAitigues, acountiy hamlet, only a few miles from 
the place of Du Tilh's rcsideuce, lived a little farmer, 
whose name was Martin Ciuerie, inarried to a modest 
handsome young woman born m that neighbourhood, 
but himself ut the Spanish pioviiice ut Biscay; they 
had a son ; and, lor their situation in life, possessed to¬ 
lerable property. 

Ten years after their marriage, in consequence of a 
dispute with his father-in-law, Aiartin suddenly quitted 
his family, and, charmed with the licentious lieedom of a 
roving life, or cooled in his affection towaids his wife, 
nlthougli she had conducted herself vgith exemplary pro¬ 
priety, nad nut been seen or heard of for eight years. 

It was during this long absence (to lovers as well as 
husbands a dangerous intuival), it was at this time that 
Arnolddu Tilb, tlie subject of our present article, who had 
formerly seen and admired the wile of Martin Guerre, 
meditated a most perfidious and cruel stratagem. 

In age and appearance he greatly^ resembled the ab¬ 
sent man ; like him, too. Da Tilb having for many years 
quitted his couutiy, was generally considered as dead; 
and having made himself acquainted with all the cir¬ 
cumstances, connexions, and general habits of Guerre, 
as well by collateral inquiries, as by actual association 
with him during two campaigns as a pryate soldier, he 
boldly presented himself to the wife and family as her 
long lest husband. 

The risk be iucuried and the difficulties be encountered 
were considerable: a Uionsaml little circumstances 
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which itweatr to imagine, hut unneceesary to desenbe 
inuiit daily amt hourly havo led him to the brink of de* 
•traction; imleed, it iai not easy to conceive how be 
could aucceed, finleis the iiohappy dupe of hi* delusion 
had been herself a piumoter ot the deceit, whicb does 
not appear to have been the case. 

The syanger, atf once, and without heutation, was 
received with transports of joy by the wife and all the 
tamily, which at that tune consisted ofl'^ur of her hus¬ 
band's sisters ami an uncle : one of them remarking 
that his clothes were somewhat out of repur, he replied 

yes,” and in a careless and apparently unpremedited 
way, desired that a pair of taffety breeches mikht be 
brought him. His wife, nut immediately recollecting 
where sits, them, he added, “ 1 am not sur¬ 

prised you lihve forgot, for 1 have not worn them since 
the christening of iny son ; they are in a draw at the 
bottom of the large chest in the next room ; in this place 
the^ weie found and immediately brought to him. 

1 be supposed Marlin's return was welcomed by the 
neighbours in the old French way with song and dance ; 
and he enjoyed the privileges and pleasures, he shaied 
the emoluments and cares ol a husband, and a few days 
after his arrival, repaired to Rieux to transact some ne¬ 
cessary lajfv business, which had been deterred in con¬ 
sequence of Ilia absence ; the fond couple lived*appa- 
reglly happy for three years, in which time two children 
were added to their family, 

13ut their tranquillity was gradually interrupted by 
the uncle, who-te suspicions of imposture were first ex¬ 
cited by a traveller passing through the village ; this 
peiKon hearing the name of Martin Guerre accidentally 
mentioned, declared, that eighteen months before lie had 
seen and conversed with an invalid of that name in a 
distant province of France, who informed him that he 
had a wife and children in Languedoc, but that it was 
sot his design to return during the life of bis uncle. 

The stranger being sent for, and privately questioned, 
repeated in a clear and consistent manner wtiat be had 
before oommunicated, conhrmed the apprehensions of 
the uncle that the real Mai tin Guerre was still absent, 
and added, that since quitting his wife, he bad lost one 
of bis legs m the battle oi St. Qumtin. ' 

The family, alarmed by this account, now saw, or 
thought they ^aw, many little circumstances, which had 
betoie escaped their notice, hut ail tending to prove that 
the mao with whom Mrs. Guerre coliahited, and by 
whom she had two Ciiildien, was not in fact her lawful 
husband. 

Hut they found it extremely difficult to convince the 
deluded female ol her mistake; and she loudly, and 
with tears insisted that her piesent domestic companion 
was her (iist love, her ical and original husband ; it was 
not till after several months tliat the unhappy woman 
was at length prevailed on to prosecute the impostor. 

He was taken into custody and imprisoned by the order 
of the crimin.il judge of Rieux, and a time fixed tor ex¬ 
amining the evidence, and heating what Uu Tilhhadto 
offer in his defence. 

On the day appointed, the offender was brought into 
court followed by a number of people whose curiosity 
was naturally excited; the deposition of the traveller, 
conceining the absent Maitin Guerre, was first read , the 
uncle, the sisters, and many of the inhabitants of Sagias, 
wars next closely questioned on their oath ; some de¬ 
clared that the prisoner was not Maitin Guerre, others 
as positively insisted that he was the identical person, 
corrobiH'ating their testimony hy many collateral circum¬ 
stances ; but the greater number averred without Kruple 
that the resemblance between the two, if two there were, 
was so great, that it was not in their power to distinguish ; 
the weight of evidence was thought by many to prepon¬ 
derate in favour of the prisoner, 

Thejudge demanding of him what he had to say in his 
defence, he answered, without embarrassment, that the 
whole was a conspiracy of the uncle and a certain part 
of the family, who, taking advanta^ of the easy temper 
aad weak ua^arstanding of hie wile, had contrived the 
story in order tp be rid of him, and to get possession of 
bis proper^, brhich he valued at eight tLousand livres. 

The un«l^.h& observed, had for eoms* tiras taken a 
dislike to hih, had frequently assaulted him, and in 
one instance would have kijlpd h'nn by the stroke of an 
iron bar «a hie bead, bad he hot fortunitolf parried the 
blow. - 


I'he remark of the prisoner on the weakness of his 
wife’s undetetanding, served to diminish the surprise of 
the court at her being so easily duped, nor indeed could 
they blame any relation for endeavouring, in any manner 
they were able, to expel the violator of the wile and pro¬ 
perty of their kinaman. 

i>u Tilb then proceeded to inform the court of the rea¬ 
sons which first induced him to quit his house and family; 
related minutely where, how, and with whom he had 
passed his time ; that he had served in the French army 
seven years, and on bis regiment being disbanded, Ijgd 
entered into the Spanish seivice, from which, being Im¬ 
patient to see his wife, and sorely repenting that he bad 
ever quitted her, at a considerable expense he procuied 
his discharge, and made the best of Ins way to Artigues, 
At this place, notwithstanding his long absence and tiie 
loss of his hair, he was^ directly and universally lecog- 
nized by his old acquaintance, and received with trans- 
poits of joy by his wife and sisters, particularly by Ins 
uncle; although that unnatural and ciuel leiation hai 
now thought proper to stir up the piesent prosecution 
against him. 

The prisoner, in consequence of certain leading ques¬ 
tions from the judge, gave a minute de-<ci)ptian ot the 
situation and peculiar circumstances of the place in Bis¬ 
cay, where he said he was bom (still insisting that he 
was Martiu Guerie) uientiuiun; the names, ages, and 
occupations of the relations he ! ad lefttheie, the year, the 
day, and the month of Uu marriage, also the persoas who 
weic present at tlie ceremqny,*a3 well a. iboso who dined 
with them; which, on refeiring to cullatei >1 evidence, 
weie found to tally. 

Un the other hand, forty-five reputable and credible 
witnesses, who were »ell acquainted with Martin Guerru 
and Arnold du Tild, swore mat the prisoner was not and 
could not be Martin : one ot tlie-e, Carbon Barreau, ma¬ 
ternal uncle of Da Tilb, acknowledged his nephew with 
tears, and, observing that he w.isfetteied like a malelactor, 
bitterly lamented the disgrace it would bring upon ins 
tamily. 

These persons also insisted that Martin Guerre was tall 
of a slender make, and, as peisuiis ol tUat loim frequently 
are, awkward and sloping iii his gait; that he had a re¬ 
markable way of protruding and hanging down Ins under 
lip ; that his nose was fiat and that several scars were to 
be seen on his lelt eyebrow, and other parts ol his face. 

On the contrary, they obseived that Du Tilb was a 
middle-sized, well-set man, upiighl, with tliick legs, a 
welt-foimed nose, and without anything rumarkahie 
about his moutli or lips ; they agreed that Ins countenance 
exhibited the same scats as that of Martin. 

The shoemaker, who had for many years furnished 
Guerre with shoes being called, deposed, that his loot 
leached the twelfth size, but that thu prisoner's was la¬ 
ther short of the uiulli; it further appeared that he tor- 
merly had, from his early youth, been dexteiuus at cud¬ 
geling aud wrestling, of which the impostor was wholly 
Ignorant. 

As a strong circumstance against the person accused, 
it was added that his manner of speaking, and the sort of 
language be used, though at times arUully interlarded 
with patois and unintelligible gibberish, was very different 
fiom that which used to be sposen by tlie real Martin 
Guerie, who being a Uiscayan, spoke not wholly Spanish, 
wholly French, nor wholly Gascon, but a curious mixture 
of each ; a sort of language called the Basque. 

Lastly, and what seemed to make an impression on tbs 
court, the prosecutors leferred to the luteinal evidence of 
the offendei’s character, which, they proved, had been 
from his childhood vicious and incorrigible in the extreme: 
they produced satisfactory proofs ol his being hardened 
ill all manner of wickedness and uncleaDuess ; a com¬ 
mon swearer and blasphemer, a notorious pioHigate, every 
way capable of the crime laid to his charge. 

The accusation lay heavy upon the prisoner, a pause 
ensued for deliberation, and the court, fatigued by a long 
and patient examination of a host of witnesses, took re- 
freslunent; the town-bouse being still crowded by persou 
impatient to give their testimony in behalf of the pri¬ 
soner, whom they considered and pitied as an injured 
man. 

The first parties next examined astonished the judge 
and staggers the whole court. They were the four sis¬ 
ters of Martin Guerre, all reputed to be women of soano 
understanding, and of charact^ unblemished ; they po- 
•itively swore that the man in custody was " their dear 
brother Martin.” Two of their husbands, and thirty-five 
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ner'ODS bora or brought up in th« neighbourhood corro- 
grated their asoertione ; among others, Catherine Boere, 
who carried Martin and his wife the nedianoche, or, as 
an Englishman would call it, the saek>posset, after they 
were put to bed on their wedding-night, declared, as she 
hoped for everlasting salvation, that the prisoner, and the 
■nan she saw in bed with the bride, were the same person. 

The majoiity of these last witnesses also deposed, that 
Martin Guerre had two scars in bis face, andinat the nail 
ofhisforefinger, on the left hand, in consequence of a 
wound received in his childhood, grew across the top of 
ins finger : that he had three warts on the bach of his 
right hand towards the knuckles, and another on his little 
finger : the judge ordered the culprit to stretch forth both 
his hands, which were found to agree with this descrip- 

*'*lt further appeared that, on his first arrival at Artigue", 
the prisoner addressed most of the inhabitants by name, 
and recalled to the memory of those who had forgotten 
him. several circumstances with respect to the village, on 
the subject of births, marriages, and deaths, which had 
happened ten, fifteen, and twenty years before; he also 
spoke to his wife (as he still insisted she was) of certain 
circumstances of a very peculiar nature. 

He who could give an assumed character so strong a 
resemblance to reality, and so dextrously clothe falsehood 
in the robes of truth, was no common impostor; like 
other great villains, he must have been a man of abili- 


'i'o add to the perplexities *of this business, the wife 
being called, her pretended husband solemiily addressed 
and calM on her.as she valued peace of mind here, and 
everlasting happiness hereafter, to speak truth without 
fear or affection, that he would submit to instant death 
without repining if she would swear that he was not her 
real husband; the woman replied that she woujd by no 
means take an oath on the occasion, at the same time, she 
would not give credit to anything he could say. 

The evidence on both sides being closed, and the defence 
of the prisoner having been heard, the judge pronounced 
Arnold du Tilb guilty, and sentenced him to suffer deatii; 
but the culprit appealed to the pailiainent of Toulouse, 
who not long after ordered a copy of the proceedings, 
and the convict, to be forthwith transmillcd to them. 

The parliament, at that period a couit of justice as well 
as registry ol royal edicts, wisely determined to take no 
decisive step in the business till they had endeavoured to 
get sight of and secure the man with a wooden leg, a.s 
described by the traveller: the uncle stiennously insisting 
that he and no other was his long-lost nephew. 

A commission was called to examine ilie papers and 
call for new evidence, if necessary ; descriptions of the 
person and circumstances of Martin Guerre, the absent 
Imsbaud, were also circulated thioughout the kingdom. 
At length, after several months had elapsed and consider¬ 
able pains bad been taken, the absentee was fortunately 
discovered in a distant piovince, conveyed to loulouse, 
and ordered into close custody, with particular directions 
that he should have no intercourse with any person what¬ 
ever, even at his meals, but in the presence of one of the 
coniinissioners'f who ordered an additio^nal lock to the 
door of the room in which he was confined, and themselves 


kept the key. . , ^ , i. - j 

A day was fixed for n solemn and final re-heanng, and 
a list of .such witnesses as would be required to appear 
before the parliament, was in the meantime sent to nieux 
for the purpose of ptevenring the trouble and expense of 
conveying to Toulouse, so large a number of persons who 
had crowded the court and streets of Rieux. 

The parliament assembled at an early hour; the_ for¬ 
mer proc^ings were read; the prisoner still ^rsistM 
in asserting bis innocence, and complained of tne nard- 
shm and injuries he had suffered. .. 

The real Martin Guerre now walked mtp court on his 
wooden leg, and Du Tilb being asked if he knew him, un¬ 
dauntedly anawered, " No." The injured husband re- 

__r... sVa narhltiaUSBeSS Of OIS COtt- 


old companion, and depriving him of his wife nna proper, 
ty, Du Tilb retorted the charge on bis accuser. 

The present was thonght a curioos intunce of audacity 
eontrasted with simplicity of heart and unassu^g man¬ 
ner ; an impudent and flagitious adventurer who hnd for 
several years enjoyed the wife end property of another, 
end, in the face of his country, endenvouring to JmrsuMe 
the injured man out of his name and personal identity; 
it was further observed that the gesture, deportment, air. 


and mode of spetkiug of the priaoner were cool, coneie- 
tent, and steady ; while those who appeared in the cause 
of truth were embnrraMed, hesitating, confused, and on 
certain points contradictory in iheif eviflence. 

The wife, the four sisters, end the uncle bad not yet 
seen the reel Martin Guerre; they were now called in 
court; the first who entered was the* eldest sister, who, 
the moment she caught sight of the man witli a wooden 
leg, ran and embraced him, exclaiming with tears, " Oh, 
my dear brother, I now see andacknovijedge the error and 
misfortune into which this abominable traitor hath betray¬ 
ed us." 

The rest of the family^ as they approached, confessed 
in a similar way how ^nch they had been deceived; and 
the long-lost Martin, mingling his tears withsthejss, receiv¬ 
ed their embracm, and heard their peniteinial apologies 
with every appearance of tenderness and affection. 

But, tow4.'is his wife he deported himself very differ¬ 
ently : she had not yet ventured to come near him, but 
stood at the entrance ot the court trembling and 
dismayed; one of the sisters, taking her arm, con¬ 
ducted her to Martin, but he viewed her with stern¬ 
ness and aversion, and, in reply to the excuses and ad¬ 
vances she made, and the intercession of his sisters in her 
behalf," That she was herself innocent, but seduced by 
the arts of a villain," he obseivud, “ Her teats and her 
sorrow are useless ; I shall never love her again; it is in 
vain that you attempt to justify her, from the circum¬ 
stance of so many others haaiiig been deceived,—a wife 
has always ways of knowing a husband unknown to all 
the world; in such a case as this, it is impossible that n 
woman can have been imposed on, if she had not enter¬ 
tained a secret wish to be unlaithfuj. 1 shall for ever 
regard her as the cause of all niy misfortunes, and im¬ 
pute solely to her the whole of my wretchedness and dis¬ 
grace.” 

The judge, reminding the angry husband that, if he had 
remained at home, nothing of what had happened could 
have ever taken place, recommended lenity and forgive¬ 
ness. 

Du Tilb was pionounccd guilty of fraud, adultery, 
sacrilege, rape, and tlicl't, and condemned to make the 
amende hoHurable in the market-place of Artigues, in his 
shirt, with Ins head and feet bare, a halter round his neck 
and a lighted torch in his hand ; to demand pardon of 
God, the king, the nation, and the family whom he had 
so cruelly deceived ; it was further ordered that he should 
be hanged before the dwelling-house of Martin Guerre, 
and that his body should be burned to ashes; his effects 
were adjudged to be the property of the children begotten 
by him on Martin's wife. 

The criminal was taken back to Artigues, and as the 
day of execution approached, was observed to lose his 
firmness ; after a long interview with the cur^, he at 
last confessed his crime, acknowledging that he was first 
tempted to commit it by being frequently mistaken for and 
addressed by the name of Martin Guerre; he denied 
having made use of charms or of magic, at many tuspected, 
very properly obsciviiig, that the same supernatural act 
which could enable him to carry on Ins deception, would 
also have put it in his power to escape punishment. 

He was executed according to his sentence, first ad¬ 
dressing a few words to Maitin Guerre’s wife, and died 
offenng up prayers to the Almighty to pardon his sins, 
through the ineiits and mediation of Jesus Chirst. 

This singular narrative is authentiented by the respect¬ 
able evidence of Gayot de Pitaval, and related in good 
Latin by the worthy De Thou. 


Afvegtino Association or Iheas. —Poggio has comme¬ 
morated in bis Cacetiai, (Jest-book) a mortifying expla- 
nation which a noisy declaimer provoked by his over¬ 
weening vanity. A monk preaching tq the populace, 
made a most enormous and uncouth noise, by which a 
good woman, one of his auditors, was so much affected, 
that she burst into a flood of tears. The preacher, attri¬ 
buting her grief to remorse of conscience, excited within 
her by his eloquence, sent for her,_ and asked her why 
she was so piteously affected by hb discourse. " Holy 
fother,” answered the mourner, '* I am a poor widow, 
and was acenstoroed to maintain myself by the labor of 
an aia, which was left me by my late husband. But 
alas 1 my poor beast u dead, and your preaching brought 
bb brnyii^ so strongly to my rccoUectioa, that I could 
not restrain my grief." 
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REMARKS ON ADVICE-GIVING. 

From Mr.^BtKlham’s “ Deontology." 

Tliern >« a rlaBU of people in the world, offeiieiee in¬ 
ti nilert, forward hypocrites, and l>old userpers, who, un¬ 
der the mask of friendly advirers, are great creators of 
tiiisery. It • 

Not that, on every occasion, the counsels of the adviser 
even though injudiciou-, can he taken as evidentSa of an 
unfriendly purpn-n. Fur foolish though it he, hasitlycon- 
coi'teJand iiii'u.i ..brately cominunicateil, it may have 
had its source in sympathy, and be really a raaik of good 
will, • 

But s'ljdi c^jses aie cic'plinns. Selfishness untouched 
by syinpaTtry St ordinaiily the jnspirer of the instructive 
counsollor. Pure sellisiiness is abundantly sufficient for 
the 'piodiiction of the character. And without good 
grounds fur believing th'it credit is to be given to benevo¬ 
lence, it iiuy, with great probability, he presumed, that 
some quality, far removed Iroin bunovolence, gavebiith 
to the intervention. 

It is cleat ly then demanded liy morality, that advice¬ 
giving, as a habit, should be absiaincil iVoni; and if the 
demand for it be obvious and undoubted, if the case be 
clear and enrgent—that it sliouid be accompanied with 
such statements aud reasons as will, in so far as may be, 
plead its excuse and justificution to the person advised, 
and cause to him as little siiiTering as m-iv he necessary 
tojiivethe advice its yiteiided elfect. Without strong 
cvidcnre both of the necessity for its application, and the 
prohaliihty of its success, virtue requires the suppression 
of the advice, aud the abstention of the adviser. 

Revenge itself sorabtlmes takes the shape of advice- 
pi\ing. For a gratification of lil-will a man rensiires an- 
ntlTcr in the shape of counsel. He visits another wiili the 
hmtiicnofevil, for obtaining a small pleasure in the in¬ 
fliction of that evil, Insofar as the infliclor is conceru- 
ed, no doubt the infliction of evil is_ good, for no action 
can have its souicc i’l any other motive. However caoi- 
moiis the evil may he, and however trifling the pleasure 
of inflicting it, still the pleasure is good, and must be 
taken into account. But the law of effective bcnevolenct^ 
requites that the advice you give to a man, or the evil- 
speaking of him, necessary to do him good, should lead 
to 110 waste pfevil. _ Unly in the absolute nec<ssityof 
drawing on him punishment fiom the popular source, or 
sanction, are yqn authorized to speak evil of him to others ; 
anil then be sure there is reason to believe that the award¬ 
ed piinisliinent will biiiig a result of good. 

n'he great secret pci haps of giving advice success¬ 
fully, is to mix up with it something tliat implies areal 
consciousiie.ss of the adviser’s own defects, and as much 
as possible of an acknowledgement of the othei party’s 
merits.—En.J 


AVORDSWORnrs POEl'lCAL WORKS. 

(From the (luarterhj lieoirw for January, 183‘i.J 

In the last edition of Mr. Wordsworth’s works theie are 
enntaiued no less than hctvveen three and tour hundred 
sonnets. These pinductions differ from those whiub we 
have liilbeilo dwtdt upon, in exhibiting less, or perhaps 
iiotliing, of the peculiarities of homeliness in subject and 
style by wliich tlic latter are characterized. This form 
afpoetiy, not admitting of the breadth and magnitude 
which is requisite to give effect to his more characteristic 
style, lia* led Mr. Wordsworth to lay aside the imple¬ 
ments of the architei4 and assume those of the sculptor. 
Few are the works of art in this kind which are so pure 
in tlieir material, so graceful in their execution^ so deli- 
ralcly wrought, so exquisitely chiselled. Yet bright and 
ornate as many oftliese productions ace, there is in theni, 
no less than in his other poems, a constant abstinence from 
antitheses and false effects. The words are always left to 
be used, first and mainly because they are those which 
best express the meaning : secondly and subordinately, 
because they convey to the ear the sounds which best 
liarmonizc with the meaning aud with each other. There 
is hardly one of these three or four hundred Kntiets which 
ends in a point. Pointed lines will, sometimes oneur in 
tlie course ofthenfe as thought will sometimes dalArally 
take a pointed shape in the mind; but whethei it takes 
that shape or another is obviously treateAps a matfi.r of in- 
difference ; nothing is sacrificed to it; and at the close of the 
sonnet, where the adrenlUious effect of the point 


miglit be _ apt to outshine the intrianc value of the 
subject, it seems to have been studiously avoided. 
Mr. Wordsworth’s sonnet never goes off, as it 
were, with a clap or repercussion at the close: but is 
thrown up like a rocket, breaks into light, and falls in a 
soft shower of brightness. To'none, indeed, oftiie miner 
forms of poetry are Mr. Wordsworth’s powers bettor 
addpted; there is none to which discrimination in thought 
and aptitude in language are more essential; and tliere 
never was a (met who reached so near to jwrfection in 
these particulars as Mr. Wordsworth. Inat sonAt 
may be instanced which, standing at the head of the se¬ 
cond part of the miscellaneous series, presents to us, as it 
were, a picture-gallery of his predecessors in this walk of 
the art:— * 

‘ Scorn not the Sonnet; Critic, you have frowned, 
Mindlesi ofits just honours; with this key 
Sliakspcare unlockcil his heart; the melody 
or this small lutu gave ease to Peti arch's wound ; 

A liiousand limes tliis pipe did Tasso sound ; 

(!am6eiis soothed with it an exile's grief; 

The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle-leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary btow ; a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, celled from Fairy-land 
To struggle thiough dark ways ; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing becatne a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soal-aminating strains-^las,«two few !,—vul. ii. p. 12S. 
When have we poetry and criticism mingled more geni¬ 
ally than in these fourteen lines of rapid retrospect, into 
which, without any appaienl labour of compiessiott, how 
much is compresMd! What ease, gracefulness, and 
variety attend the procession of the verse ; and after rising 
111 animation, with what a gentle fall does it die away 
upon the ear at the close! This is the ‘ clausula aut ca- 
deiitia,’—the ' ais placide elabendi’, which was anciently 
so much esteemed in the science of music. 

Amongst the Sonnets to Libel ty there are some loftier 
strains than almost any that have been sounded upon hu- 
tiirical anil contemporary themes, since the breath ceased 
that uttered lliat tremendous imprecation— 

' Avenge, oh Lord I thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Ido scattered un the Alpine mountains cold I— 

we say loftier than almost any, for we cannot forget Mr. 
Southey’s ‘ Ode, written duimg the Negociations, with 
Buonaparte in 1814.’ The catalogue of massacres in the 
penultimate stanza, followed by the summary ofmurdeis 
in the last stanza of that ode; the grave and not ungo¬ 
verned, but at the same time irresistible and fiery 
vehemence wliirh pervades it, have made it always appear 
in our eyes the most awful judgment that ever nas 
denounced in song. Mr. Wordsworth's series of Sonnets 
to Liberty aiose, also, out of the events connected with 
Buonapaite’s domination ; but he wiites more in soriow 
than in anger, whiUt Southey, like Milton, fulminates his 
censures more in anger and scorn than in sorrow,—pur¬ 
suing the oppressor in_ a just and virtuous spirit, but 
also in a spit it deeply vindictive, and with what would 
have been in old times ’ a mineral hatred.’* The dignified 
and melancholy anger, the anger ‘ slow and spiritual,’ 
with which Mr, VVordsworth contemplates the tyrants 
caiecr, admits more of meditative thougntinto his effusions 
on such topics ; though dull must be the reader to whom 
these also are not ‘ soul-animating strains :’—wituess the 
following, addressed to Toiissaint L’Ouverture:— 
‘To\issai,nt, the most unhappy man of men ! 

Whether the whistling ru-tic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dunpon's earless den ;— 

Oh miseiable chieftain ! where and when 
Wilt thou find patience 1 Yet die not; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow: 

Though fallen thyself, never to rise again. 

Live and take comfoit. 'J hou hast left Imbind 
Powers that will work for thee ; air, eartn, and skies; 
There's not a breatliing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast gi'eat allies; 

Thy friends ate exultations, agonies. 

And love,and man’sunconqueiable mind.’—vol. ii. p,2SS. 
Bear witness, also, the * Thought of a Briton on the Sub¬ 
jugation of Switzerland 
* Two voices are there: one is of the Sea, _ 

One of*the Mountains ; each a mighty voice; 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice. 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty I 
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i here came • fjrMt.and with holy glee 
Thou fought’at againet him , but hast vamly atnaen. 
Thou from the Alpine holds at kngth art driveo. 
Where not a torrent mumur'a heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft 
1 ben cleave, oh cleave to that which still n left, 

For, hiali souled Maid, what sorrow would it be 
That Mountain floods should thunder as before, 

And Ocean bellow Irom his rocky shore, 

And neithei awful vou e be heard by thee' 

• __ Vol. 11 p 257. 

MRS HANNAH MORE 

Memoirs of the I ife and Corretpandence of M * Hannah 
Mire. Jiy Wiiham Roberts, Esq 4 vots. London 
1834. 

Had It been passible for any hterator, with Mrs Han 
nail More s c orrespondence at Ins command, to produce 
an umnteiestmg work under the title which wc have 
tnnsttihed we are obliged to confess our belief that the 
task must h ive been accomplished by Mr Robt rts 1 he 
rtgard with which Mrs More honoured him would of it¬ 
self be a sufficient pledge for the purity of his intentions , 
and we williarly acknowledge that, in bis own part of 
tl IS bulky book, he has occ isionnlly exprewed imiablc 
feclmg> But the selection of hiiilor this undeiltkiiig 
appears on the whole, to hive been ibout is unfortunate 
as any that could h tvi been \iiou|lit of He writes with 
the tai ilily of a piactiscd turnei of period I lit with the 
confusi in tnd verbosity of one whose brim Ins lx>cii le-a 
cteirised than Ins Inn I lie sees, andlherefuie de>crilies 
tew things i leatly , noi h is he any notion what the things 
are concern ng the histoiy, nuuners, aid depo tmi nt ot 
811 ii apeisonas llannih Viore thatli r biugi ipliei ought 
to hive mide It Ills hu'intss to desciibc His method of 
compiling and ariansiug IS so clumsy Ih it it any ouciau 
exir lit flora this book i distinct iiotiin even of the pnn 
cipal events and dates m hi ride he imi't have bcstuwc I 
nioic attention on the mail nils ol which it is lompoat J 
tlian the cdi or himself his thu iglit hi to do If y ai and 
month I e not wn I n at thi top ot the she et. Mi Roberts 
m ver even steins to think of trying to m ike out the d ite 
from the contents thus, for example, lie stitts it a> 
doubtful whether Hannah a fiist visit to Lon Ion w is m 
1773or 1774 though a letter printed in vol i p 48 Is 
tiuetly settles the point in ftvour of the I ttt r >eai wlide 
he gives 10011111 dateliss letter alp Jb is the hr t she 
wrote Irom 1 ondou, though Ihit leiic r is full ol tlie pnis »s 
of the lourney to Ihi IIlT tides whu h wi not i tl h h d 
until January, 1773 We shill ojtwase spate in ex¬ 
posing nioie ol his blunders ot this (I iss tliou),h the book 
ewarnis with them A inoie seiious an I eq 1 illy peiv 1 
ding mischief IS that Mr Rohe its tikes pirt with nothing 
but the peculiar views and prejudice s ot the religious se et, 
it It may he so called, to wlneh Mis HiuualiMure m 
the latt r years ol her life, lent the distinction of her too 
exclusive favour All tliceailier, blighter, andwetike 
leave to say by no mean- the least liononrible |>ages of 
her history have aeyordinglv hut little interest in hiseyes , 
he seems to lie throughout in the vein of apologising lor 
her ever having been on terms ol intimicy with anybody 
out of his own little pale , forgetting tnat tier pi tee with¬ 
in tliatciicle wis m no trivial degree, the Irnit of the 
eminence wlii< h she had previously attained to w thoiit it, 
uneonscious th it her jxiwir to serve the cause wlneh she 
ultimately adoptel would have been comparatively no¬ 
thing, had the range of her expenenee been as Inmted as 
that of her hiugiaplic r’s sympathy. 

Authoresses as we had occasion not long ago to show 
in a tabular form, tre grnei ally speaking, a long lived 
race , and Mrs More olTers no exception to the rub 
She died September 7th, 1833, in the 8dth year ol tier 
age , having been born in 1746, at Stapleton, m Glouces- 
tershiie, where her father kept a small school One 
ol Mr. Roberu s cotrespondents, however, is exceedingly 
anxious, more so than we should have expected in this 
ouarter, to show that Hannah wag come ot a gentle race 
Ki Norfolk , and we read that her father, Jacob More, 
had originally been designed for the church, but laid 
aside tins plan of life in consetjuenee of the failure of 1 
lawsuit, by which be waadepiived of a landed estate 
worth m those days 8U00f. per annum. Ihe lady 
adds — • 

* We who are Spared to see the leault of thw trying 
* dispeusation of Providence, muet pause to meditate a 


while on hu lofinite wudom and mereW more particularly 
when we look at the deseendanu of the more fortunate 
cousin, who eiqo^ his unjustly gdttei# wealth but n 
short time Deatli entoied his dwelling, and his eldest 
son soon dissipated alt the property, as he lived in the 
lowMt state of profligacy.'—p 9. . 

1 his Is all we are told of the lawsuit and its llsults , 
and we must say it appears to us queer enough, that a 
lawyer like Mr Roberts should permit his fairfiiend 
to babble thus complacently about ‘ uojustly gotten 
wealth,' which was gotten only m the usual course 
of the administration of Lnglish justice Moreover, we 
do not exactly comprehend the lady s logic when she 
mints out an extraordiiAry and memorable example of 
divine wisdom and mercy in the termination offheiawsuit 
against Mr. Jacob More What she means probably is, 
thitliad Jacob got the estate, Hannah would never have 
wntten ‘ Coele'is,’ Sec, Ste But none of Hannah s bools 
were written under the pressure of poverty,—when she 
wrote the best of them she was iien, and we can tee 
no reason why she, though brought up in a wealthy 
squire 8 bouse in place of if poor schoolmaster's, ought 
r ot have cultivated both religion and literature quite 
as zealously as she actually did But the ttbth is, we 
feel considerable doubu aa to the authenticity 4>f this 
whole story Wlien Jacob a lawsuit was decided, iL 
there evei was am h a lawsuit, tliat is to say. before he 
Settled m Gloucestershire, about one Ani«fief and twenty 

J r ars ago 80001 was a very lirge income , it wis at the 
east equal to lb,000f a yeir now loe ftmily that 
possessed su( h property lu Norfolk roust have been well 
knowu and probably highly connected—yet hire is all 
the trice we find of its very existence—and, toconclurle, 

It would he satisfactory *0 have one iiistame besides of 
the heir to an estate of 16 0001, or even BOOOf a vear, 
having been oiigtn illy designed for the church ’ 'sure 
w lie that when any hen to a large lauded estate adopts 
that 1 lofession, it mu t be undci tlir* influence of feelings 
too poweiful to be eisily htflled , aud we do nit under- 
sunton what principle a profoundly pious youth who 
iiiiiiKil i la niei 8 daugbtir and sat down for Idem 
1 sij^all villaee school should have been too lofty to eschew 
those means of prieeedings through tlie univer¬ 
sity to holy oidtis winch the piety ol our 
ineest rs {1 1 < < 1 within the reach of the poorest 
One word still more seriously who doubts that divine 
Pi ovi It uee ovei 1 ules the di stinies of individuals aud of fa 
miliLs t But It seems to us that they who, in the apirit of 
certain set fanes are constantly ready to point out the 
Kj eeilie objects an 1 methods ol its operation are sc ircely 
less prtsumptuous than the sell elected loterpreteisof 
utilullilled prophesy , and tins wiileiss 'Death entered 
his dwelling Stc —her now bol lly proelauning that such 
a visitation sas the righteous and correcting sequel ot the 
at worst mistaken verdict of a Norwich juiy, a o 1720 
must be allowed to be worthy at the iiio.t pitiable sra of 
puntanicdlcant—QuaWeify Recwii)/or Nao 1834. 


TO MUSIC, 


TO BCCACM HIS tEWR 

Charm me to sh ep, and melt me ao 
With thy delicious numbers, 
lhat, being ravish’d, lienee 1 go 
Away in easy slumbers. 

Oh, make me weep * 

My pains asleep, * 

And give me such reposes, 

1 hat I, poor I, 

May think thereby 
I live, and die, ’midst roses. 

Fallon me like a silent dew. 

Or like those maiden showers. 

Which, at the peep of day, do strew 
A baptism o’er the flowers. 

M«t,melt my pains 
With thy soft strains, 

That, ease unto roe given, 

With full delight • 

I leave this light, 

And take roy flight for heaven. 

Hsumck, l(>20. 
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HUMAN NATURE IN FASHIONABLE LIFE. 

We have a trifling matter of controvewy to^ adjuit with 
the accomplished person to whom this book* is attributed. 
In an article upon tashinnable novels in a former number 
we veil ured to allege that fashionable life does not pre¬ 
sent a very interesting aspect of human nature, and that 
the stronger affections and profonoder passions of men are 
to he found ml re abundantly in rural Retirement; and 
we quoted Dr. Johnson and the shepherd in Virgil in sup- 
rt of the assertion, that Love is a native of the rocks, 
e are thus contrsdieted :— 

‘ There have lieen some who;,think that love is a native 
of tKV'.'oeM; blit its birth-place matters little, when once 
it is railed into being, fur it can thrive alike wherever it 
is transplanted. It shrouds itself in an atmosphere of its 
own creation, and sees the surrounding objects through 
the medium of its own fanciful halo. The existence of 
colour deiiends not more on the rays of the sun, 
than depends the hue which \s lent to all that is ex¬ 
ternal, upon the internal feelings of the mind. Tho 
bustling scenes of gaiety may appear ill siiiteil to 
the inoulgence of deep feeling ; yet the mind which 
is preoccupied by one absorbing thought has not 
only an inward attraction that bids defiance to the 
dintrusions of others, but has even tho pow< r of con¬ 
verting into aliment ail that should tend to destroy its 
force. The crowds that pass before the eyes of a lover 
seems but as a procession of which his mistress is the 
queen. If he talks to another, it is to listen to the welcome 
theme of her praise from the voice of partial friendship'; 
and if the actions of others over attract his attentions, 
it is to observe, with the jealous watchfulness of a lover, 
the manner and reception of those whom he regards as 
riials.'— Dana, vol.i. pp. 120-1. 

And elsewhere we are informed, that under the smooth 
varnish of social politeness, and in the nnromantic scenes 
of gay frivolity which the nineteenth century yearly 
exhibits in a luxurious and civilized metropolis, every 
vaiiety of human passion is to be found in the same force 
as in the age of chivalryitself;' for though that age is 
past,’ says the authoress, ‘ the age of nature ai.J of 
feeling remains.’ 

From the time when we fiist took a pen in our hands, wa 
have never felt a pleasure in being contradicted ; and now 
that we have grown old and rigid in our ways of thinking, 
we epnnot get over these passages. When we said that 
other tiroes and places weie mors favourable for the 
growth of the feelings than a fashionable drawing-room 
of our daya, we spoke expressly of the more fixed af¬ 
fections and the profounder passions. Now it is not to the 
maxim which amrms the perennial character of nature 
and feeling that we will yield this opinion. We do not 
deny—never meant to deny—that there may be anima¬ 
ting hopes, sentimental sorrows, outbreaks of passion, 
amilos, tears, hysterics, in as large a proportion amongst 
sofas and ottomans, as in any * antre vast or desert 
wild' that ever exi«te<}. Moreover, they ma^ be as lively 
and passionate while they last—but it is not in the nature 
of things that they should be as fixed and profound. A 
rapid preseutation of new objects will of necessity acce¬ 
lerate the succession of the feelings. It is impossible 
that, under such circumstances, the character should 
acquire the strength which is imparted to it by uuiuter- 
rnpted, undivided, habitual and rooted affections. It 
is impossible that the affections should acquire the stability 
wbicB strength of cbsractercan alone impart. Thedes- 
pii. of May 1834, suffered by Lady Emmeline Errant of 
Curzon Street, (.because Lord Thistledown left her off, 
may be as great perhaps as that of Mistress Milicent 
Mowbray, whose lover was killed in a tournament of 
l434 i—but Mistress Milicent’s would be an affair of two 
or three years, whereas in Lady Emmeline's case, sal vo¬ 
latile and a new object would usher her into the ‘ genial 
month of June’ in a genial frame of mind, bearing no 
narks of the casualty. 

Human nature, it is commonly said, is the same in all 
ages and places. In these current sayings there is gene¬ 
rally much truth tnvoivsd, and but little discrimination. 
It might be said with as much of tfuth (both dogmata 
being partially trnv), that human oatqre is different in 
all agra and ^aces— 

Once in the flight of ages peat 
There lived a man: and who wae he ^ 

■ Daexe, asovel edited by the Countess at Morley. 


Mortal I howe’er thy lot be cast, 

That man resembled thee.’ 

That is, the universal elements of humanity (so exqui¬ 
sitely touched and summed up in the heautiful poem from 
which we quote) did as certainly exist in that man as la 
any. 

Unknown the region of his birth. 

The land in which he died unknown ; 

His name has perished from the earth— 

This truth survives alone : 

That joy and grief, and hone and fear. 

Alternate triumphed in his breast: 

His bliss and woe—a smile—a tear! 

Oblivion hides the rcNt. 

' The bounding piilsr>, the languid limb. 

The changingspiiiis’ rise and fall; 

We know that these were felt by him. 

For these are felt by all. 

' He suffered— but bis pangs arc o’er; 

Enjoyed—but his delights are fled ; 

Had friends—his friends are now no more ; 

And foes-his foes are dead. 

‘He loved—but whom he loved, the grave 
Hath lost in its uncoiucious womb. 

Oh! she was fair—but nought couid save 
Her beauty fiom the tomb. 

‘ He saw whatever thou hast seen ; 

Encountered all that troubles thee : 

He was—whatever thou hast been ; 

He IS—what thou shaft be. 

* The rolling seasons, day and night. 

Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and roam, 

Erewhile his portion, life and light. 

To him exist in vam. 

‘ The clouds and sunbeams, o’er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw. 

Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 

‘ The annals of the human race. 

Their ruins, since the world began. 

Of HIM afford no other trace 
Than this— there lived a man !'* 

These stanzas, which, with some little allowance for 
poetical licence in the seventh, are as true as they are 
beautiful, go far to exhaust the keneric attributes of man. 
But when we pass to the different species and classes, 
though in none is any elementary quality absolutely ex¬ 
tinct, yet do we assuredly find some, even of the most ele¬ 
mentary qualities, sensibly modified and subdued. Tli« 
human nature of Mayfair is still human nature no doubt, 
and passions will come of ft as the spaijts fly upward ; but 
the form which is there given to the element is more that of 
the firewoiks than of the furnace. 

The authoress of* Dacre’ deals with humanity under 
these forms—imparting, however, to the lovers of her 
creation, the constancy and ardour, which she insists 
upon extending to fashionable life. Though we dissent 
flrom the general opinion, we do not object, of course, to 
individuals in the class being supposed to be exceptions, 
or to the endowm. at of those individuals in order to 
make heroes and heroines of them, with qualities which, 
though oot characteristic of their class, are not certainly 
abroluttly incompatible with such a situation in life.— 
QaarUrly Rtvieu for Nov. 1834 . 


Man. —^The mind is the man; and the knowledge of 
the mind. A man is but what he knoweth. The sove- 
imgnty of man lieth hid in knowle(lge, wherein many 
* things are reserved, which kings with their treasures can-* 
not buy, nor with their forces command_Bacon. 

• <nta Common Lot,’ by the poet Montgomery. We mean, 
or coune, tba individual properly designated Montgomery, 
and. properly also, designated a poet; not the Mr. Oomery, 
wturaeaumed the afflxof * MonV and, thronghtiie aid of ear- 
tain newspapers, hes coimled his name with divers other ad¬ 
ditions not MIS betitiaus. 
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THE KEEPSAKE ron 1835. 

Edited by Frederick Mantel Reyiuildt. T2ffl». Lcndea, 
Longman and Co. 

(from the London Literary Oatette, Movembtrl6S4,) 

The literer; contents of the Keeptake this jrear may he 
divided into two parts—the common-place, ana the wretch¬ 
edly bad. With the exception of some graceful lines by 
Mrs. Norton, on the worn-out subject of La Vali£re, there 
is not a poem which can be railed even tolerable. Of the 
stories, " Worldly Wisdom,” by Lady Augusta St. John, 
and a melo-draroatic “ Tale of Terror,” from the French 
are the only two that have a touch either of nature or ori- 
gmality. * We seem to have read them all before, and turn 
away weary fiom the often-used materials. We begin to 
thinit that they are wrouglit by steam, and woven by one 
given pattern. Uut some of the poetry is too good, i. e. 
too bad, to be taken for granted. First, a translation from 
the German, by Sir William Somerville 
” A pilgrim maiden, young and fair, 

.4 convent wandered to; 

She pulled the bell before the gate. 

And brother Fiancis sped it straight. 

His feet without a shoe !*' 

We leave this melancholy predicament for “ Lines in 
an Album,” by Lord * * *, on ” Lcs Neirs peignciit 
r Esprit, et les Bleus peignent I’Amu 

” Thus sings, if I conjecture right, 

A poet of certain age : 

Tm not oi liih opinion quite— 

Nor Byron—melancholy sap! 

Black eyes with him were all the rage— 

For instance—I forget the page.” 

We omit the questions front Byron, and proceed to his 
lordship’s comments :— 

“ So then Katinka’s eyes were blue— 

A pretty doll-like thing! 

The very iiirige, love, of you— 

The eye, the magic colouiing. 

The laughing look, the auburn hair— 

1 see thee, love ! I see thee there!” 

Omitting the ordinary proportion of “ roses,” “ coral,” 
and ” ivory,” we arrive at the dark-eyed beauty 
" Hut thou, young rival for the prise. 

Glows there no soul in those daik eyes 1 
And through their soft and frinpd disguise. 

Flash forth no deep felt sympathies I 
And he, the votary of the blue— 

The boudoir poet—said be true 1 

Oil, could we read that soul of thine I 

Oh, could we learn to trace 

F,arh pure warm thought, each glowing line. 

By feeling's hand on duty’s page. 

Inscribed within that heart of thine! 

Uh for the power to disengage 
One little captive from its cage. 

To gild the sunshine of thy face!” 

Can our readeiA discover any meaning in this volley of 
the parts of speech 1 W'e own that we cannot. To be 
sure, *' yoiii true no meaning puzzles more than wit.” 

We are greatly perplexed, too, by the lines that illus¬ 
trate ” Gipsy Children caught in a Storm 
*' Whose dark grandeur oversweep 
Earth, and air, and sk), and deep; 

Hamlets, and the city's towers; 

Bastioned walls, and trellipd bowers; 

Peasant's hut, and chieftain’s hall— 

Ever the same to each and all. 

• • • * 

Yet terrible, and strong they are. 

These sounds of elemental war— 

Chariot wheels of charging host; 

Wild waves dashed on lock-bound coast; 
Multitudinous din of voices. 

When some city’s soul rqjoices; 

Distant roar of lions, deep 

In woods were midnight shadows sleep , 

Roll of doubling drums, or peal 
Of chariots, or fierce clash of steel; 

These things scarce may likened be. 

Regal tempests, unto ye! * 

When, with clamour of stern noise, 

Ye ravel in your whirlwind joys.” 


Certainly Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley has on this 
occasion b^n, as Shakespeaie says, *' at a feast of the lan¬ 
guages, and stolen the scraps.” • 
lo say isothing of the badness of tne pdem, the spirit of 
the following song is quite unfit for an Annual like the 
present: 

” Jht Bourboni, 18,30. By the author o^‘ Misekrimue.’ 
Let their blood float like water— 

They have rushed on their fate 1 
The ruthless! their slaughter • 

They shall expiate. 

Oh France, the delightful, the fertile, once more 
On the plains is the standard of Discord untuiled; 
And, wnt in indelible detiers of guie, 

Thou wilt read thy red lesson again totj)^ woifd. 

Take the sword then in hand, and extirpate the race! 

Let them lie on the land 
They have sought to disgrace,” &c. &c. 

One verse is enough-and enough, too, of the work be¬ 
fore us. An Annual ought to be a collection of all that 
is lightest and most graceful in literatuie. Hut, truly, tbo 
pocket-books of ten years ago do not contain greater rub¬ 
bish than the volume we now dismiss. 

THE BOOK OV beauty iob 1835? 

Edited by the Cimntest of Ulntiitgton, ]2»io. pp. 2C‘f. 
lAnidim. Longman and Co, 

A We must congratulate our fait editor on a great improvo- 
*liient in the present volume, which does equal credit to 
her skill and taste. We observe that this year the Book of 
Beauty is varied by portraits: many of whom realise Cro- 
ly’s graceful lines— 

” Yet this is no soft image of the thought, _ 

Though genius here has stamped its glorious hand ; 
ThisfoiO! has not from yon blue heaven been brought; 

Not yet gone thitiu-r—still the rose is fanned 
By life and love’s sweet airs.” 

It is but fair that the actual should contend with the 
icbal; and some of the faces here may vie with the more 
imaginative cieations of the pencil. Most of tiiese iwrtruiLs 
are illustrated by the editor; and she has shewn much tact 
in the graceful offeiing she has laid on each shrine. It is 
no easy task to write about the living; but this has been 
done here in a reflned and charming manner. The very 
sweetest story is one by D’Israeli the Younger. It is given 
to a ” lemale fare of seventeen,” by M'Clise, which looks 
the charming history attached to it. It represents a girl— 
almost a child—just in the time “ 

" Between the rosebud and the rose full blown.” 

She is caressing a carrier-dove; and—for there is a loi¬ 
ter suspended from the wing—not fur its own sake only. 
The expression thrown into her face has something irre¬ 
sistibly soft, subdued, and {'ensivo, in its teodeinc-s. 
There is a sweet and fanciful fairy tale by Lord Albert 
Coiiyngbam; and one of Mr. Landor’s very liest dialogues 
between Addison and Swift. We quote the lines to Lady 
Georgiana Bussell by Lady Blessington; a song by 
Edward Fitzgerald and some ingenioua definitions of 
love by Lciten Ritchie. / 

“ THU I APY OKOIIOIAMA KUSSht,!.. 

By the Countest of Blessing. 

Yes, she is fair as is the op'ning flow'r 
'J'haton her bosom blooms its fleeting lionr; 

And the brown tress, whose glossy silken braid 
Upon her round cheeks throws its soft’ning shade. 

Is like the moss that veils the inaideorose 
kVhicIi, ’iieath its shelter, rich iii blushes glows. 

What candour beams o'er all her placid face, 

Where youth has strewn its evanescent grace I 
What innocence sits throned upon her brow ! 

Long may it linger, beautiful as now. 

Unclouded by a shade of envious care. 

As moon-lit snow serenely bright and lair f 
Oh! daughter of an old and gen’rous line ! 

A noble auccstry indeed is thine! 

And the pure blood that tints thy virgin check. 

Were we its source through ages iiast to seek. 

How many gallant hearts, tlie biave, the good. 

Have glow'd with honour, fed by thatged flood! 

It warm’d tbs heart of her,—that peerie-s dame,* 

Whose story has writ by deathless fame; 


* " Lady Bacbel RuijeU. 
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No) all that crandeur, all that power can girei 
Like her bright name in history shall live! 
iJaughter of Ko8sel||l may her virtues find 
T heir light iCflecled tn thy lucid mind! • 

Mavest thou have all her worth, without her care. 

Ana be but—no!—thou art already fair i 

I « “ lANTHB. 

By Edward Fit^erald, Eij, 

Day hai^gone down, and evening ^ng 
Her shadow o’er the hill; 

Day bad gone down, and yet she clung 
Beside tlic lattice still: 

She looked upon the river, 
art. So bark its waters bear; 

Sli^heard the aspens quiver. 

No footstep glideth theie : 

' There wai a time it needed 
No eye to strain its sight; 

Isall—^isall unheeded!— 

Oh! will he come to-night 1 
* The silent stars, he told me. 

The sad and silent stars. 

To-night should see him fold me, 

. Despite my lattice-bars 
The hurried clouds are shading 
The lamps of yon kiosk ; 

The wearied moon is fading 
O’er minaret and masque: 

The steed—the steed has faltered, 

That never failed before ; 

The heait—the heart is altered— ■ 

Oh ! will he come no mote V 
The token-flowers she culled him 
Have lost their hues of spring ; 

The lute that oft had lulled him 
dleeps with a voiceless string ! 

Alas ! Love ever closes 

His sweetest song with sighs; 

Love ever bathes hii roses 
With tears from maiden's eyes ; 

A morning song he sings us 
01 blooming skies and bowers ; ^ 

The evening gifts he brings iis— 

Pale cheeks and withered flowers !’ 

OEviNiTioNs or rove. 

By Leitch Bitehie. 

't\, The history of the heart 1 hold to be very nearly the same 
^ all men. The apparent diflerence consists in the strength 
' dt faintness ofdhe impression made upon the mind by things 
always the same. All men have their first love, their se¬ 
cond love, and their third love; but some men do not 
know that they have had aoy ; while others imagine that 
they have bad a great many more. The history of love 
is like a picture engraven upon a plate of adamant with 
illimitable boldness and delicacy, depth and lightness, 
simplicity and art. But its effect depends mainly upon 
the paper subjected to the impression. The heart of man 
is like that paper—clouded, spongy, spotted, smooth, hard, 
coarse, fine, or soft, as it may happen. In some cases 
the lines appear fairly rendered ; in others they are blot¬ 
ted and confused; in others they become so faint, on ex¬ 
posure to the air of the world, that they are nearly or 
altogether invisible. Ihe history of love is divided into 
three books. The first is like a fairy tale; the second 
is like a poem ; the third like a chronicle. The first is 
the only one we reperuse in after-life with unmixed com- 
placeo<'y. No matter what may have been the fate of 
the heroine—^The i^tastrophe of the story—it is associated 
with all our best and most beautiful feelings 1 with the 
apring-time of the heart, when our young bosoins opened 
like a flower, in an atmosphere of light, and music, and 
perfume. The recollection of disappointment has no an¬ 
noyance; the memorials of death bring back no sorrow; 
we lalk of that shadowy past with complacency, even to 
strangers ; it seems sg if the fearless, guileiess spirit of 
early lift returned with tlie theme. The second era of 
love is 'loty different. At that epoch the world began to 
mingle wiUi ourdri-ams—^the worfd—lompreheniuve word 
mcluding strife, envy, hope, terror, delirious joy, and bit¬ 
ter, burning teats. _ 'I'he history of ti)jt petiod is a secret 
and a mystery,,which in most ctfiii d^ituds with us to 
the grave. In public we recoil from ita associations with 
terror: in private, they crimson or blaneh our cheek at 
the distance of half a century; yet the narrative would, 
iu gcuoral, aeem to a lisleoer to M the moat common-place 


imaginable. Altai it is not the events that give it import¬ 
ance; it IS the thoughts—the imaginations—the stirrings, 
Biidheavings, and writhings of the wrung spirit amidst the 
terrible lessons of early experience.'’ 

We have now only to repeat our congratulations, and 
dismiss the beautiful book of public favour. 


Thomas CvNNiNoiuH.—We regret to state, that Mr. 
Thomas Cunningham died on the 24th of October, at his 
house in Princes Street, Lambeth, in the 58th year of his 
age. lie was a native of Galloway ; a skilful mecha¬ 
nic; a good scholar, and a kind and warm-hearted inanj 
and for twenty-four years chief clerk to the distinguished 
Renni«,and his sons Sir John and George. But ho bad 
other merits, which entitle him to a notice in this paper; 
he was a poet of no common genius, and a writer of prose 
fiction, at once pathetic and huniorour. Of his skill in 
soog, the following beautiful composition will speak, it 
it has been printed as the work of Burns, and is not un¬ 
worthy :— 

THF HILIS n'aALI.OWA’. 

Among the biikssae blythe an' gay, 

1 met my Julia hameward gaun ; 

The Imties chauntit on the spray. 

The tammies loupit on the lawn; 

On ilka howm the sward was mawn. 

The braes wi’ gowans i'nskit bra’. 

An’ gloaniin’s plaid o’ gray was thrawtt 
Uutowre the ht^ls oVJallowa.’ 

Wi' music wild the woodlands rang. 

An’ fragrance wing’d alang the lea. 

As down we sat tlie the flowers amaug. 

Upon the banks o’ stately Dee. 

M y J ulia’s arms encircled me. 

An’ saftly slade the hours awa’. 

Till dawin’ coost a glimmerin’ e’e 
Upon the bills o’ Gallowa’. 

It isna owsen, sheep, an’ kye. 

It isna gouil, it isna gear, 

This lifted e'e wad hae, quoth I, 

The warid’s drunilie gloom to cheer; 

But gie to me my Julia dear, 

Ye powers wha rowe this yirthen ba'. 

An’ O! sae blythe thro’ life I’ll steer 
Amang the hills o’ Gallowa.’ 

II han gloamio’ dauners up the hill, 

An'our gudeman cas hame the yowes. 

Writer I’ll trace the mossy rill 
That owre the mair meand'ring rowes; 

Or tint amang thcscroggy knowes. 

My birken pipe I’ll sweetly blaw. 

All’ sing the streams, the straths, anil howes. 

The hills an’ dales o’ Gallowa’. 

An’ whan auld Scotia’s healthy bills. 

Her rural nymphs an’joyous swains. 

Her flow’ry wilds an’ wimpling rills, 

Awake nae mait my canty strains; 

Whare friendshipdwells, an’ freedom reigns, 

Whare heather blooms, an’ mu^cocks craw. 

O ! dig my grave, and bide my banes 
Amang the hills o’ Gallowa. 

As he has left many short poems, MOgs, and prose tales, 
it is likely that his brother Allan will compose a brief ac¬ 
count of bis life, and publish a selection from bis works. 

Cot-EMPoa.—In a lecture delivered upwards of twenty 
years ago, at some Hall in Fetter Lane, he divided readers 
into four classes. The first he compared to an hour-glass, 
their reading being as the sand—it runs in and it runs out, 
and leaves not a vestige behind. A second class, he said, 
resembled a sponge—which imbibes every thing, and re¬ 
turns it in nearly the same state, only a little dirtier. A 
third clisa he likened to a jelly-bag—which allows all that 
is pure to pass away, and retains only the refuse and the 
dregs. The fourth class, of which he yusted there were 
many among bis anditors, he compared to the slaves in 
the diamoad-mines of Goiconda,—who, casting aside all 
that is worthless, preserved only the pure gem. • 

Cbarlfs Pakbubv, Esq.—We regret to learn that 
Charles Parbuiy, Esq. of ttie firm of Parbury and Allen, 
publishers to the F.a8t India Company, died suddenly on 
the 6th instant, in the 67th year of his age. 


Fbintsb and PuBusaxD Bv M. Cbow, at tub Indiak 
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• MEDICAL TRANSACTIONS. 

Transtustions of the Medical and Physical Society 
of Calcutta, Vol. VII. Part. II. 

There are few circumstances mor# remarkahle 
in this age of reform, than the alteration which 
has taken place within the last twenty years in 
the interest evinced by the Medical profession in 
India, as a body, relative to those branches of 
science more especially belonging to their own 
avocations. Formerly* nothing was more common 
than to hear Indian Physicians reproached for the | 
apathy and indifference with which they regarded 
every kind of medical research. It is true that 
there were a few brilliant exceptions, and these 
were the more remarkable, from the paucity of 
labourers in the field of science, too few indeed to 
afford the reciprocal stimulus to e-xertion arising 
from emulation, generous rivalry, or friendly co¬ 
operation. 

This unhappy state of indiflFerence to improve¬ 
ment, or the advancement of professional know¬ 
ledge depended in a great measure on the want 
of any permanent aseociation for the purpose of 
fostering and encouraging research, and which 
might claim from Physicians in every part of 
India that systematic attention to interesting daily 
occurrences, which observes, records, and com¬ 
pares the various phenomena worthy of notice, 
the accumulated units of which afford the sure 
grounds for the advancement of science. 

The formation of the Medical and Physical 
Society of C^cutta, and the series of researches 
in medicine and the allied branches of science, 
which have been conducted by its members, and 
published in their volumes of Transactions, have 
completely removed from the profession in India, 
the reproach of indolence and apathy above alluded 
to. No part of the {Society's former publications 
has a higher claim to consideration than the por¬ 
tion last brought before the public, which contains 
much highly interesting matter connected with 
Botany, Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery and Natu¬ 
ral History. The manner in which these subjects 
have been selected and arranged is highly credita¬ 
ble to the judgment and industry of Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son the Secretary, and the Committee. 

There are thirty-eight papers and essays pub¬ 
lished in the body of the work, and in the Ap¬ 
pendix, a fey of which may be particularly noticed 
here. The first is a description of some rare and 
curious plants by Dr. Wallich, the Vice-Prudent 
of the Soeiety: this paper, besides the scientific 
accuracy of the Botanical descriptions, is remark- ■ 
able tor that enthusiastic warmth of sentiment^ 
which is characteristic of the author, and marks 
the animation and interest with which lie enters 
on the investigation of every scientific subject. 


[Vot. III. New Series. No. 74. 

The author’s remarks on the Glaucedo or bloom of 
plants are interesting. 

“ I avail mvself of this opportunity for making a few 
remarks relative to tHh production of glaueedo j»t bloom 
of plants. Although thissuhstancr in s femsrkshle de- 
grre coven all the herlmceous parts of onr plaat (which 
in fni 1 derives its specific name from the circumstance), 
and IS in part ea.sily separable, yet it cannot be altoge¬ 
ther removed, as is proved by the surface beneath al¬ 
ways continuing opaque and of a dnll-green pallid co¬ 
lour ; nor is a fresh or exterior layer again reproduced 
when once it has been rnhbed off. In the common 
castor oil plant, the case is qnite difTerent. Here the 
bloom is likewise very copious and easily seiArable ; hut 
after being removed the surface below appears gnite 
shining, and it is reproduced again as often as it is re¬ 
moved. Several plants of the red variety, which had 
been raised from seeds sent down from the Botanic 
Garden at Saharnnpore, in 1832, were growing within 
n few feet from each other in one of the nurseries of 
the Calcutta garden ; they measured from 12 to 14 
feet in height. One of these plants was dcMi^ cover¬ 
ed thronghout with glaucedo ; all the other individuals 
were perfectly destitute of it, and had a uniformlv red 
and glossy surface. During the rainy season of the suc¬ 
ceeding year, in tlie months of June, July, and August, 
the following experiments were made. I rubbed of 
every particle of bloom from the individual first men¬ 
tioned, so that the stem, branches, and leaves became 
«iuite naked and shining. Within a fortnight a thin layer 
of bloom had already formed, and in six or eight 
days more, the surface was as much covered as it 
had ever been before; this process was several 
times repeated, and uniformly with the same result. 
Imagining that the nuuierons glands which covered 
the lower half of the petiols, and even the sides of the 
branches near their insertions, in the other iDdividutls, 
might be in some manner connected with their having 
no glaucedo, I removed ail these glands, not only 
from the adult petiols, but likewise from the young 
shoots as they began to appear ; but althongb 1 con¬ 
tinued doing this for several months in succession, no 
vestige of bloom was'to be seen on any part of their 
surface. I should observe here that the pair of laige 
sessile glands, which are found at the apex of the pe- 
tiol of this plant, was present also in the glaucous 
individuals; their re.moval bad no sensible effect 
whatever; and it ia a curious fact, that all the plants 
continued perfectly healthy and thriving, producing 
abundance ot flowera and fruits, notwithstanding the 
repeated treatment they underwent of having their 
bloom and glands rubbed oif. A large inoffensive sort 
of black ant, which is found anninlly to frequent this 
plant in search of the matter exuding from thff glands, 
continued in great numbers on the petiols, notwith¬ 
standing the removal of tiie glands and the complete 
cicatrizations which immediately followed the opera¬ 
tion. In Musa glanca, Roxb. the sheathes of the leaves 
are very thickly covered by a white powderly bloom 
which is constantly reproduced. 

The preceding experiments seem in some degree Ut 
invalidate an observation of Professor De Candolle in 
his niysiologie Vdgitale, a work unrivalled for the 
vast store of informstion which it rentains, and the 
perspicuous manner in which it is written. In the 2nd 
vol. p. 232, that most^inent botanist saya: *'Mal- 
gre rextrimeanaloi^^’on observi entre ia cire ex- 
erdtie par les feuiilM et par ies fruits, elie m*a prd- 
sentd une diffJrenoe physiologique qne Je dois men- 
tionnar. La poussidre dei prune* pent dtre enlevee 
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pInKieuni fola en les bromant doncemeat »vnnt leur 
t inHtnrit^, rt a cbaqne foi* elle se reprodiiit. Celle dee 
feuilles de ficoid^ oq def caealiee une fois enlevde, ne 
e'eet pas reproduite, rt sembleniit dtre rzcritie'par les 
feuillrs seulrment pendant leur jeuuesse.” If 1 under¬ 
stand this passage correctly, the reproduction of the 
bloom on A-rtaiii Tniits ia conti anted with the incapa¬ 
bility of its reproduction on orher parts, at ieast on 
leares. With resijpct to Mesenibryantheinuni'‘and Ca- 
culia, the fact is uodoiibtedly as stated by the author; 
but It certainly dors nut hold good as far as regards 
the two plants ( hare mentioned above,’’ 

The q^t ayticle is an accounV of the discovery 
of a new primiplc in the blood by Or. 0’Sbau;<h- 
nessy. The distinguished |iosition of this gen- 
tlernan as a chemist, and his brilliant career 
in the field of science in Europe, are well 
known. It is only surprising that in the course of 
a vast number of experiments perforiued by the 
author in examining tM blood of Cholera patients 
in Europe, that tlie existence of Sub-rubriae was 
not before tiscertained. The Medical Society may 
be congratulated that the discoverer was reserved to 
be luade by one of its members in this country. 
The description of the characters of the new prin¬ 
ciple is distinguished by the usual elegance and 
precision of style of the author; and still more 
remarkable for the modesty and caution with 
which the di.scovbry is announced. The points of 
resemblance between sub-rubrine and some pre¬ 
viously-known principles of the blood are pointed 
out, and the chemical dififercnccs of the same sub- 
atances are also shown to amount to absolute anti¬ 
thesis on other points. The existence of a principle 
heretofore overlooked in the blood is sure to at¬ 
tract the attention of scientific men in this country 
as well as in Europe, and the author’s experiments* 
will doubtless be extensively repeated, and the 
results strictly criticised. The sub-rubrine must 
be readily detected by ordinary chemists as the 
new principle is stated to exceed in amount the 
fibrine of the blood. How is it that in the nume¬ 
rous experiments of Denis, and Lecanu, on healthy 
blood, as well in the author’s own recorded experi¬ 
ments on the bipod of cholera patients, the exis¬ 
tence of this remarkable substance, in such large 
quantity should have been heretofore overlooked, 

analysis of the above distin/^sbed individuals 
accountiiig for the whole quantities of blood exa¬ 
mined, with the loss of only one part in 1000, while 
the new principle is said to vary in amount from 
10 to 15 grains per 10001 WWh of the princi¬ 
ples previously acknowledged to exist in the blood, 

» to be robbed to the amount of 10 or 15 parts m 
the 1000, (of the whole quantity of blood e.xamin- 
ed,) to make place for the 15 per 1000, of sub- 
rubrine now to be placed on the list of ingredients 
exisringJn the blora, in addition to the principles 
previoudy acknowledged in that fluid } Is animal 
chemistry still in its intancy, that so large a quan¬ 
tity of a remarkable ingredient should have been 
heretofore invariably overlooked i 

AiDonf; the other papers of interest, an account 
of the epidemic diseases of the year 1833, by Ur. 
Mouat, claims particular attention: it is drawn 
up with all the minute and sGientific discrimina¬ 
tion which charactense the numerons productions 
of Dr. M. that have been published in the Society’s 
'rransactions. . ? 

Dr. Hutchinson’s paper oq tlto JUapd-Scurvy, 
is a vslnahle addition to medical ac^UHints of the 
diseuee of the natives of lBdis,->~and' like the 
author^s report on the al'rins diseases «f Asiatics it 


evinces a deep and continued interest in the welfare 
of the poorer orders of natives, highly creditable tq 
his philanthropy as well m professional talents. 

An account of the Climate of Van Diemen’s 
Land as a resort for Invalids from India, by Dr. 
T. G. Dempster, now stationed at Dum-Dum, 
IS replete with interest to every class of European 
residents in India, and well deserves aplace among 
the valuable collection of essays on climate which 
the Society is publishing. The author statA 
that 

The mean temperature even of sammer is extremely 
moderate, and any condition of the atmosphere, fa¬ 
vourable to the production of mia&mata, ennnot con¬ 
tinue long in operation, by reason of the frequent 
vicissitudes. 

The annual quantity of rain, which fails, is less than 
in England. The country is in general elevated, and 
the water sptedily carried off by running streams. 
High winds prevail at all seasons of the year; and the 
tall and scantily-ieaved forest trees admit a free circu¬ 
lation of air, through most parts of the iinrlrared 
country. Dead leaves, and other decaying vegetable 
matter are consumed by the fire-', wbicli often take 
place in the forest during buinmer. It is wnrthy of re- 
mark, that scarcely a furett treh is to be found in anv 
part of the Island, which does not bear on its trank 
^ marks of burning. 

In estimating the benefit to be expected from the 
climate of Van Diemen's Land, it is well to bear in 
mind, that our esperience of its effects on invalids 
from this country is yet li riitrd ; and tliat it may not 
of itself, warrant any veiy confiden’' general conclu¬ 
sions. This experience, however, so far os it goes, is 
eminently favourable. Every one, of whose case 1 
could obtiiin an account, had experienced great and 
decided benefit ; with the exception of a few persons, 
who arrived in the colony, either labouring under, or 
having a strong predisposition to thoracic disease. 
But several, who in the end afforded the most trium¬ 
phant proofs of the unaided effects of the climate, did 
not begin to improve, until they had resided many 
months on the Island. 

In recommending a voyage to Van Diemen’s Land, 
the medical practitioner, who baa made himself ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of climate, will of coursie be 
guided by general principles. But so far as our pre¬ 
sent knowledge and experience go, 1 think we nmv 
safely conclude that, with a very tew exceptions, all 
invalids for whom a change of climate is deemed iie- 
ecssary, may hope to derive the fullest benefits of such 
change, by a temporary residence in Van Diemen’s 
Land. 

Van Diemen’s Land has, in one respeit, a great ad¬ 
vantage over all the other placn in the Indian seas, 
usually resorted to by invalids from this country. The 
towns, the streets and ahops, the inhabitants, manners 
and customs—all are English ; every thing tropical is 
left behind and forgotten for a time ; and old pleasing 
recollections renewed ; and morbid aasociations and 
habits, broken and des’voyed. The advantage of such 
moral remedies, in aiding the cure of long continued 
chronic disease, every physician will fully appreciate. 

The first paper in the appendix by Mr. Parnell 
shows the melancholy uncertainty of oar medical 
men being able to renoirate the qualities of vaccine 
lymph by obtaining a freak supply from the cow 
in India, as was sincerely hoped might be done 
last yqar. A disease nearly reseqibling variola in 
its characters and fatal te^ency appears to have 
been in some instances propagated from tiie cow 
in India. There are several abort and interesting 
surgical papers, by Messrs. Barnard, Spilsbury, 
Storm, lender. Daunt and Bell, which cannot be 
noticed in detaU here. 
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THE PANDIT. 

In the viI1a){c of-near the holy city of 

Baiiitras, there lived many years ago a Pandit 
who, though well versed in the shdttars and the 
general literature of the Hindoos, was yet as indi¬ 
gent as the sons of Genius too often are in all coun¬ 
tries. He was however contented even with the 
wry little that Providence had bestowed upon him. 
llis skishos or disciples were all men of wealth and 
influence, and consequently could havP granted 
him any thing he desired, but, unlike the present 
avaricious and unconscionable Brdhmans, who to 
maintain themselves, do not scruple to strip the 
poor and the helpless of their little all, he did not 
think it justifiable to pamper himself with the 
fortunes of others, especially, when God bad en¬ 
dowed him with mental faculties, by the exer¬ 
cise of which he could just contrive to main¬ 
tain himself, llis highest wish was, to be usefully 
employed under some individual who knew bow 
to appreciate knowledge and patronize genius, and 
thus in time to gain mdepeudance which is so 
favorable to the prosec^tiop of stiuhcs. To many 
it may appear strange, that a man of the Pandit’s 
talents met not .rith suflicient patronage and en¬ 
couragement from his countrymen; but this sur¬ 
prize will cease when we consider, that learn¬ 
ing in a poor man is like the pearl in a shell which 
tile vulgar treat with indifference, but the value 
of VI inch the wise and the well discerning alone 
know. 

The Pandit put his invention on the rack, cogi¬ 
tated deeply as to how he might obtain his much 
desired end, and at last he hit on a plan, which, 
he ha I not the least doubt, would succeed. 

He knew that in a village adjacent to his own, 
resided a very wealthy native who, unlike the 
bdboos of the present day, had an ardent thirst 
of knowledge, for the acquisition of which he 
would invite learned Bhaliachdrffias to his house 
and converse with them. The Pandit made up 
his mind to go to him and display the great 
erudition he was master of, by which he was sure 
of getting into his favor. Full of these bright 
hopes, the following day he went to the residence 
of the wealthy man, and requested the porter to 
apprize his master that a Pandit was come desir¬ 
ing to speak to him. The report being given he 
was sent for. After the usual ceremonies of salu- 
tation were over, the rich man requested the Pan¬ 
dit to sit down and very politely enquired the 
purport of his visit. The Pandit thinking this a fit 
opportunity of giving a specimen of his abilities 
replied. Sir, I beg in the first place to intimate to 
you that I am the son of Saraswati* and have a 
step-mother whose name is Lakkhl^ Now these 
two could never live together in amity and peace. 
They have had continued bickerings and jealousies 
amongst them; and it was only a few days ago that 
having had a dispute, the latter left the house 
aud I know not where to find her. I am however 
given to uni^erstand by some persons, that she has 
for a temporary time taken up her abode in yoi» 
house s 1 am therefore come to enquire whether this 
information be correct. 

The son of Plutus, possessed of uo ordinary 
talents, immediately understood this brief and 
beautiful allegory, which indicated the good sense 
and erudition of the speaker. He was )0 much 

* TheGoddeas wiadom, 

1 The OeddcM of wealth. 


pleased with the amiable dispoMtion and extensive 
knowledge of the Pandit that he ordered his 
Dewdn to give him a present of a large sum of 
money? Subsequently when after an examination 
he was found to be superior to all his other pun¬ 
dits, he was placed at their hea<|^ aniL was con¬ 
sulted upon all important occasions. * 

__Al^ha. 

TO A FRIEND, WITH AN AUTUMK ROSE, 

There are Bower* of Aatnmii, aweeier far 
Than the lithe, inciinalant spring bad* jre. 

Than the summer blooms of radiant shew ^ 

Which flaont in troops, in cluster flow ! 

These are but Nature’s werk-day hoon, 

SeatLir'd in haste—and they wither soon. 

They ere for swiller*, to entwine 

With braided lock* where the taper* *liine. 

To trophy the wine eiip, and bloom for an boor. 

Near the cheeks which they emblem in Mirth's jovial 
bower 

Gather them, gallier them, ye (hat may! s 
'rype and trophy shall swift decay! 

They shrink from the son, and they bend to the shiwer. 
And the beaotv that wears them's n fading flower 
And Mirth goes out like the taper's light 
> Wasting the more lor its beaming bright— 

Bnt give me, give me, the flower more rare 
That waves its stem in (he Antomn air! 

Like holy Friendship, that blooms alone. 

When the snimy.sky-tribes are past and gone. 

'Tis nature’s work in her Sabbath rest 
Matur’d at leisure brightest and best— 

Fairer of hue, 'mid tlie fading it glows ' 

And is not the Aatnmri’N, the thniiiless rose? 

And therefore I pluck it, and give it to on* 

^ Whom it emblems the best—who is striving on. 

Vitally lovely in Anlnmn hours,' 

Sweeter and dearer than hosts of Spring flowers' 

• _ C. E, R. 

WORDS FOR MUsla 

You bid me s>ng of love,—to me 
’ Fis a forbidden theme,— 

The shade ot a reality- 
The memory at a dream , 

For Youth, will h gives such visions bright 
As Reason roust reprove. 

Yields to dull Manhoml’s lesser light— 

—I cannot sing of love. 

Yet there are hearts which care and age 
Can neither change nor chill,— 

Hope’s disappointment. Sorrow’s rage. 

But make them hardier still; 

Not so with mo ’—The woild hath cast 
A cairn my hopes above :— 

I weep the present,—wail the past, 

But cannot sing ol love' R. C. C. 

London Litbraby News. —Campbell i« on 
his way back from Algiers. Wordsworth is in 
London—so is Southey, 'fhe latter hSs fallen 
off very much in health and spirits, and the illness 
of his Lady increases his gloom. Mr. Thomas 
Cunningham, the hi other of Allan Cunningham, is 
dead. Among the deaths also is that of Mr. 
Bordwine, Professor of Fortification at Addiscombe. 

He is known to many members of the Indian 
community and is connected with literature by his 

S ublication of the proposed system of Circular and 
Leverse Fortification. His abilities as a teacher 
and his impartiality as a judge of merit must be 
remembered by many of lus pupijp in India. The 
liveliness of hia manner, the shrewdness and con¬ 
densed brevity tff hie sayings, and his generous « 
hospitality rendered ium very popular. 
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TWlLIGIir ACCUSED AND DEFENDED. 

A inongtmut tiling has happened. Here is a corres. 
pendent of' ouis, and a pieabant one too, and witty 
withdl, aiming a blow at our gentle friend, twilight ! 
What possible mooi| could be nave been in t Did he 
expect a friend wbo had disappointed him 1 or a new 
book lor a letter I tVashis last bottle of wine out 1 Or 
did ha want his tea 1 Or was be reading, and could not 
go on, the servant not being in the w^y to bring candles 1 
Ur was iIk eveeing rainy 1 Or had he said anything wrong 
to any one else, Vnd BO was out of temper! Orbad be been 
reading something about twilight, badly written, a " twad¬ 
dle," and BO was disposed to go to an extreme the other 
way, and beperversein his wit! His first verse looks like 
it. Or had he a tooth-ache 1 or a head-ache t or nothing 
to do 1 Or had his fire gone out 1 
We should almost as soon have expected a blow from 
him at gentleness itself, as at our gentle dusk friend, the 
mildest and most unpresuming of the Hours, meek, yet 
genial withal, like some loving Mttttio or Quadroon, 
something Ifbtween fair and dark, or dusk and dusker, 
whOri by her sweet middle tone between ineni and the 
want of pretension, and by having nothing to arrogate, 
and much to be prued, charms the amorous heart of some 
rnntemplative West Indian, who is tired out between the 
flare of his whiter favourites, and the undiscerning 
presumption of his black. Certain it is, that, vehemently 
howsoever he speaketh, we hold him not to be in earnest 
(the less so by reason of that enormity); but, in order 
to prevent the peril of any talse conclusions, in minds 
uecustonied not to such facetious perversity, and still 
more to take the opportunity of vindicating the character 
of our gentle l^riend, and make our correspondent remorse¬ 
ful the ueit time he sees her (for having even appeared 
to tieat her ill), we have thought it incumbent upon us 
to lollow up bis hard words with others more fitly soft 
and overwhelmingly balmy. Oh, there is nothing like 
defending a good easy cause, and a teuder-heaited client' ■ 
It makes one, somehow, so sure of triumph, so able to 
trample on one’s enemy with the softest foot and the most 
generous reputation—so gifted (dare we say it 1) with 
the pleasuree of malignity by the very exercise of bene¬ 
volence. Mark you, dear reader, with what a tender 
savageness we will set him down. Yet he rails in good 
Bet terms. There is no denying thu. Far bait from us 
to deny it, who shall only gain the greater praise from our 
refutation. Hear him how he sets with the ingenious 
impudence of his pun and his alliteration— 

A TRIMUINO voa TWILtOHT. 

How I despise thetwaddle about twijight. 

That most unserviceable sort of sky-light j 
Weak waveriiiggleam, that, wen£ng on its way 
Towards the night, still lingers with the day. 

Twilight’s half-and-half affair, that would 
With ail Its heart be moonlight if it could ; 

Dim, but not dark; you pause at the bell*naiidles, 

'Tie scarce worth while to conquer it with candles- 

Twilight is eve grown grey before its time, 

Mysubed mummer, ape-ing the sublime 
Day with its eye half clos'd, and half a-peep ; 

The afternooo, making believe to sleep. 
e 

'Tis like that fomua# frown yet undefin’d 
That yon half-smfliag female face has got. 

As tho’ it hadn’t quite made up its mind 
Whether it siiould look angrily or not. 

Twilight’s an interloper in the sky ; 

The lace of nature painted with one eye: 

Something between blank darknesa and broad light,— 
Like dotard day eoquettiog with yaung night. 

A dame poxsd, srho, growing old and waq. 

Affects to veil the charms she feeli are gone; 

Knowing' her dey is o'er, the wily jjade' 

Enwrepc the ruifi where the sunehute 

• V ' 

Lovers love tivilight, but I’m not u Iqkar > 

And why tikey love it 1 could ne'er discover j 


For light is passion’s pannti do ye deem 
Beauty no debtor to the radiant beam 
That lamps iu loveliness; say, can we know 
That beauty lives, and one bright glance forego! 

Or is't fancy of love’s selfish art, ' 

To close the eyes, and see but with the heart. 

Haply ’tis so: in love’s delirious trance. 

The raptur’d soul grown jealous of the glance 

That has a joy beyond jt, dims the light 

To lend to young imagiaation sight. ^ 

Fancy that peoples darkness with bright rays. 

And makes a darkness that it thus may gaze; 

How is't that every feeling fond, intense. 

Tempts us to lose awhile our visual sense 1 

la it superfluous 1 Wedrink lovethro'it; 

'Tis then in us; we can no longer view U 
By gazing outwards ; now, a glance to win. 

Our eyeiidv close, and turn their sense within. 

This is digressive, but enough for me; 

Lovers, in fact, are no authority ; 

So, as I said at first, old twaddling twilight. 

Be still the lover's gleam, you sha'n’t be my light, 

Thou'rt day declared a bankrupt offering round 
A dividend of ten-pence in tiie pound * 

Plague take such rompoiitiono; I’ll for ora 
Have twenty-bhillings’ wortli of light, or none. 

Not day-break, but day broken, light fades fast; 

Dio as thou wilt, thou’rt sure to fail at last. 

" Come, sealing night,’’ before the twilight flies. 

Put out the mocker willi your stariy eyes. 

Dusky-hued coward! has begun the race, 

Durest thou not look dame Dian in the lace? 

Now flickering fainter, now more darkly dull, 

" I that am ciMel, am yet merciful; 

I would not have thee linger in thy pain 
Come, light the candies ; struggle not,—'tis vain. 

Is that thy shadow, lingering on the moor ? 

No matter; you shtll never come in-door. 

The stars come out at thee, pale day-diininislier ; 

Now the moon gleams at full, —ay, that's a hnisher. 

Beneath the hillock's shadow, cloak’d in grey. 
Cautiously creep before the light away ; 

But when the morning moon grows sick and pale. 

Then, stealthy steppei, come across the vale. 

Child of the mist, isthmus ’twixt light and shade ! 
Sliadow of cliaov, from which earth was made 1 
Day, dying of decline ! doubt-dreaming ray t 
Thy presence saddens me—away I 

W. L. R 

" Away—away !’’ Our correspondent must liave/teeu 
in a great hurry, to speak thus to the poorsjenllc twilight, 
which has not a woid to say for itself, unless it be the 
muffin-liell, the next thing in humbleness of sound to the 
sheep-bell. We take him to be a prodigiously active and 
eager spiritp with an ultra flow of health aud life* ana 
never easy but when occupied, perhaps not then, unless 
the occu^tion perfectly suits him. But ha has a soul 
withal; you may know it even _by_ what is implied in his 
style of abuse; and therefore it is not the twilight he 
hales, but the absence of something which he wanted in¬ 
stead of it. Yes; assuredly he has been “ snubbing the 
poor Quadroon, like some lordly planter, because some- 
Wy else has not brought him his sangaree. 

He lets—we cannot say the “ cat out of the bag’*-but 
the dove out of the cage—in what he says about lovers. 
He tells us he is “no lover,” meroly in-order to avoid 
what be knows to be conclusive against liim; and, in fact, 
he runs into a digression about loyi^ on purpose to dis- 

g rave bis own argument. Besides, if ho happens to be so 
mited or so lucky in hit circle of acquuntauces as to bo 
in love with nobody, he must love all eorts of loveable 
things, oAerwtM how could he write so wall about lo/ing ? 
and if a man loves anything at alj, he must needs love so 
mild and loving a thing as the twilight. ( Here are a great 
many rektitions of the word “ lovebut it is a pleasant 
neta« and will bear reiteration like the nightingide a.) 
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Furthermore, ia thie punge of our correspoodeiit’s 
about love, compared vrith certaio letters which he has 
written to us privately, uiging us to give an article on 
'* Coleridge,” we have detected him in the fact of his 
disingonuou&ness ; for this very passage has manifestly 
.{leen suggested by some stantas of that favourite of his, 
in the poem intitled the “ Uay*Dream.” It is a lover’s 
picture of twilight in a room, and is so beautiful and 
true, that it might serve, alone, as an answer to all the 
stanzas of this pretending rogue 

My eyes make pictures when they are shut : 

I see a fountain, large and fair, 

A willow, and a ruin’d hnt, 

And thee, and me, and Mary there. 

0, Mary! make thy gentle lap our piUow I 

Bend o’er us, like a bow'r my beautiful green willow. 

• • • • • * 

The shadow dance upon the wall. 

By the dancing fire-flames made; 

And now they slumber, moveless all I 
And now they melt to one deep shade ! 

But not fiom me shall this mild daiknees steal thee; 

I dream thee with mine eyes, and at my heart I feel 
thee! 

Very beautiful, and spiritual and truly loving. But 
lovers, the most honourable and dviirate, have a trick of 
taking other advantages of llie good-natured twilight; and 
the poet goes on to let us know gs much:— 

Thine eyelash on my cheek doth play. 

Far he it from us to deny the merits of light and 
seeing. Beauty was suiely meant to be seen as well 
as loved, or why is it so lieniililul I But it is a maxim 
witli us never to deny the merits ofone good thing because 
there is another; and twilight, where love is, has its 
loveliness also, as well a-, lamp and davliglit. One of 
the greatest tests of true love is the sense of joy imparted 
by tile mere presence of the beloved object, apart from 
light, speech, or aaything else; and twilight, ^niehow, 
rewards ns tor the sincerity and generosity of this feeling, 
by bringing us ncaier to the object of oui affection, in its 
abolition of intermediate objects, and a general sense of 
its mild embracement. 

Come—let us consuler what out correspondent would 
say further in behalf ot the twilight, if he neie in the 
humour for it. We wish we had time tnsay it m ver.e ; 
but here we heave agicat sigh (one of the sighs ot our 
iife^;andas we always feel ashamed of sighing m the 
midst of this beautiful creation (of which to be able to 
discern a millioniii partof the beauties, is to waken up 
as many consuUtoiy angels who lie in wait to become 
visible to loving eyes) wc shall piocecd to express our¬ 
selves in our accustomed prose, from which, at all events, 
the love of what is poetical cannot be excluded. 

Twilight is the time between light and darkness, when 
the facility aflbtded for action by the daylight is over, and 
the aid of candle-light, for the lonewal of action, awaits 
our pleasure to renew It or nut. It is therefore the pre-ise 
time, of all others, which seems designed by nature lor 
meditation. We say, by nature; foi though we hold 
it to be man's nature to be artificial as well as na¬ 
tural, yet It is natural for him, being a thinking being 
to “ take pauseand nature in this gentlest and most inter¬ 
mediate hour seems to oiler it him. 'I'he greatest part of 
his duty is over (we hold, that in a more civilized state of 
society it will nit be over, except for purposes of entertain¬ 
ment) ; he cannot see work he cannot see, very actively, 
totiavei; his veiy hook begins to fail him, unless hollas 
determined to keep up the train of bis reading, and goes 
nearer aud nearer to the window, and at last he must give 
it up. He is therefore thrown upon his meditations. 

Now ” think a little.” 

Not of your cares, dear reader, if you can help it; not 
of your work; not of other people's faults; not of your 
own. There imtime enough to attend to those, when yre 
have more light—unless indeed you do it in great charity, 
first towards the faults of others, and then towards your¬ 
self (having earned the tight), and always provid^, you 
end, as indeed you must if true charity meditates with you, 
in resolutions befitting the mildness and considerateness ot 
the hour. We would not even have you think of the 
sulTeriags of others, provided you think of them at any 
other time, and do what you can to help t|iem_. ^wilight 
is a placid hour, and you must entertain it with placidity 
or not at all. You must have so acted, or so wished to 


act, at other times, as to be able to give gentle welcome to 
gentle guest. You must be vmthy of the twilight. 

.(Here our correspondent giveta great wince; and be¬ 
gins to ioguire of his conscience, whAker he has ever 
"*cked any one’s skull, or written any impiety except the 

Now let us think of all mild and loviim thinwi,—ofonr 
ubildhood, of the fields, of our best friends, of twilight 
itself and its shadows, of the quiet of our fireside, and the 
fanciful things we see in the glowing *>als, of the poets 
who have spoken of evening, of the beauty of stillness, of 
scenra of rural comfort, .i the travels of the winds and 

clouds, of stories of good angels, nay, of dear friends whom 
we have lost, providedjve have lost them long enough or 
loved them well enougli tooonnder them with reference to 
the beauty of their own spirit, rather than tH their absence 
from ourselves. Perhaps they are commissioned to bo 
good an.,ds over usperhaps they are now this minute 
in the room, smiling in the certainty of their own loving¬ 
ness. and the knowledge of our future good; ay, and 
(as far as their sympathy without present struggles will 
permit) smiling to think even bow startled we should be 
to see them, if it were within heaven’s knowledge of what 
IS best for us that we should do so. For God is the author 
I of mirth as well as scriousuess, and considering what secu- 
I rity of belief in good there must be in celestial niituies, we 
I may conceive somi- little stooping to it even in the ha^i- 
ne.is of heavenly cheeks. 

' " Let us think” of that, and of all other possibilities 

I beyond the regions of meie earthly utility, not expecting 
r it nevertheless. It is the piivilege of the imaginative, that 
) they include everything which is good, besides seeiug a 
germ of it at the core of the thorniest evil. 

We put these words,'* let us think,” within marks of 
quotation fur a reason very proper to mention iii tliis place; 

I for we scarcely ever begin meditating at twilight without 
calling them to mind as uttered to us bythe beloved parent 
' to whom we are indebted for most of our aspirations after 
anything useful or heautilul. She would say to us some¬ 
times at this hour, when our spirits appeared to her to be a 
little too incessant, ” Come—let us (Aink a little." And 
t^cn wc used to sit down on a stool at her side, and look 
a 1 the fire, and he led into a sedate mood by some story 
she would tell us of her own mother, or of the sea, or of 
some ^eat and good people of old. 

So now this is good hushing time, is it not, reader ? and 
fit for keeping a Tittle from the candles; and not what our 
ultra-lively friend (now growing lemorscfnl) would make 
of It. Von and we are sitting on each side of the fire¬ 
place, one of Us with a knee between his hands, ,and the 
other with a child between his kn^s, and there is a fair 
ii lend with us, and we are all as quiet as mice, our faces lit 
up by the fire, and our shadows sliiftin^on the wall. When 
wo spe.ik, it is in a low voice ; for twilight has this also in 
common with the sweetest of its friends 

Its voice is ever soft, gentle and low,— 

An excellent thing in “ Twilight ’’ 

W. L. R. shall come in among us, if he is " very 
good.” 

IF. L. R. You see before you, sir, a penitent. 

£d. 1 sec befoie me a suspicious quoter of impudent 
plays. 

IT, L. R. I appeal to the lady’s face, air. 

J'J. Oh, you’re a very cunning appellant, sir, and the 
lady's face will get you a pardon for anything—There— 
Don't tumble over the little boy. But with what face 
you cau come in, after saying you are “ no lover”-*. 

W. 7j, II. Excuse me. Whatever 1 might have said 
before, real or pretended, and whatever new presumption 
1 may be guilty of now, nobody can look on this lady’s 
face, without—- 

I'Jd. Hush, hush, not so very loud and enthusiastic. 
(AU laugh.) You see how little he was in earnest. The 
moment he hears of a comfortable party and a charming 
woman, he is for being in the midst of it, twilight and all.— 
Come, as we are Chiistian people, we will give him, by 
wfty of p 6 U 3 nc 6 p what shall be no penance at ftll* He 
shall recite to ua Coleridge’s poem, intitled * Frost at 
Midnight.’ There is mention in it of a fireside and of the 
little fluttering Mm on the bai-s before jjs ; and the spirit 
of the whole piece is suited to the occasion, quiet, reflec¬ 
tive. and universal. The last line is the perfection of 
ideal sympathy. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BUTTERFLY. 


W. L. R. (sappre«aing the vehemence of hisentha- 
siasin in order to lecite with a gentleness 6ued to the lines, 
and gradually growing softer and moie seasonable, till 
nothing can be Ite'.ter'givin)— , 

FROST AT MIONICHT. 

The frost performs its secret ministry 
Unhe^pea bp any wind. The owlet’s cry 
Came lond—and hark, again! loud as before. 

The inmates of my cottage, all at rest, s 
Have left me/a that solitude, which suits 
Abstruser musings; save that at my side. 

My cradled infant slumbers peacefully. 

''Tis calm indeed ! so calm, that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with its (grange 
Add exti^me silentness. Sea, hill,and wood. 

This populous village I Sea hill, and wood. 

With all the numbeilc’S3goings<on of life. 

Inaudible as dreams! the thin blue flame 
Lies on iny low.burnt Are, and quivers not; 

Only that film, which flutters on the grate, 

Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 

Methinks. its motion in thL bush of nature 
Gives it dim '•yiiip..thies with me who live, 

Maying iia companionable form 
W'lioye puny flaps and freaks, the idling spirit 
By its owD moods interprets, everywhere 
I-clio or mirror seeking of itself. 

And makes a toy of thought. 

Bui O ! how oft. 

How ofl, at school, with most believing mind 
Picsageful, have I gazed upon the bars 
To watch that fluttering itranger / and as oft 
With unclosed lids, already had 1 dreamt 
Of my sweet birth-place, and the old church tower, 
Whose bells, the poor man’s only music, rang 
From morn to evening, all the hot Fair-day 
So sweetly, that they stirred and haunted me 
W'itli a wild pleasute, falling on mine ear 
Most like articulate sounds of tilings to come. 

So gazed I, till the soothing things 1 dreamt, 

J.ull’d me to sleep, and sleep piuloiiged my dreams, 
Andso 1 brooded all the following morn, , 

Awed by the steinpreceptoi’s face, mine eye 
Fixed with mork study on my swimming book. 

Save if the door half open’d and 1 soatr lic'il * 

A hasty glance, and still my heail leap’d up. 

For jtill 1 hop’d to see the stranger's fnri ‘— 
Townsman, or aunt, or sister more beloved. 

My play-mate when we both were clothed alike. 

Dear babe, that sleepest cradled by my side. 

Whose gentle breathings, lieaid in this dec]i calm. 

Fill up the interspersed vacancies 
And momentary pauses ot the thought,— 

My babe so beautiful! it thrills my heart 
With tender gladness thus to look at tiue. 

And think that thou shall learn far other lore 
And in far other scenes! for 1 was reared 
In the great city, pent ’mid cloisters dim, 

And nought—nought lovely but the sky and stars ; 
But thou, my babe, shall wander like a bree/o 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the clouds 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags; so shall thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language, which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach, 

Himaelf inall, and all things in himself. 

Great universal Teacher! he shall mould 
Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask. 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee. 

Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the white thatch 
Smokesin the son-thaw; whether theeave-crops fall. 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 

Or if the secret ministry of frost 
Shall han^ them up in silent icicles, 

Quietly shining to the quiet moon. 

Ltigh Hunt's London Journal Jiov. 1834. 

Titian’s Portraits,—I t may be said of them, that it 
js they who look at you, more than yon who look at them. 

— Korthrott, 


I have outlived three score suD<iet8 and ten. Summer is 
no mure—and herwarm honeyed breatli 1 find no longer 
gently resisting the motion of my wing>, and lifting me 
from the ground. I'lie flowers, too, are dead—or dying 
now around me. The sunny beams, in wliirh I floated 
as in a sea of gold, grow fainter every day, and every day 
the siin returns but for a shorter period. It is then time 
that 1 should lay my wings at rest, and that the holy sun, 
whose lays have been my life, should now withdraw ipe 
from this vegetable world—to dwell for ever in its realms 
of warmth and light. 

Threescore days and ten ! a longer life than is vouchsaf¬ 
ed to any of our favoured race. I am not vain—but yet 1 
may surmise that the experience of such a life may not be 
without its use and moral for the world. 

1 can give little account of my birth and parentage. 
Conjecture is open—but spark-like is the light I could 
ever obtain oil this immaterial question, though my mind 
was early turned to the inquiry by tho impertinent ques¬ 
tion as to " who I mas,” put to me by a fair but conceited 
tulip. Prompted by affection, 1 searched in every quar¬ 
ter tor information, but little was my success, and the 
time lost was great: so much so, that, when 1 returned 
to my goddess with what 1 hoped might prove satisfactory 
information, i found tier charms so greatly on the wane, 
that I began to wonder what had uiought me thither, and 
so flew off again, humming a favourite ai>, “ 1 am free, I 
am free!” And so the tulfp lo^ her lover, aii'^ gained no 
infurmatioQ.* 

But this is wliat I either remembered, or had heard of 
myielf, before I was myself. When I first woke up, it 
was in a field of waving grass, and it must have been its 
angry war, as the wind levelled its proud crests to the 
earth, that woke me up. All was sweet around, and 
bright and sunny. But so soon as I fonnd the use of my 
wings, and that I could remove from the uproar by their 
friendly aid, i pushed off, aed settled in amoie tranquil 
spot. Methought 1 had had a dicain—a long and plea¬ 
sant dream—of wandering among trees and over leave — 
of living well and banqueting for ever, and that my life 
was one continual feast. Could this have been reality? 
no, it must have been a dream, for life is not quite all 
enjoyment. But after this, it seemed as if there came a 
blank—a dream within a dream—a helpless sleep, per- 
ehance. 1 thought I was alone, ahve, but could not 
move i not dead, but yet no life was stirring in me. Per¬ 
haps—my teiious thought—I grew as glows the seed I've 
seen the gardener strew ujioa the ground. 1 may havu 
been enclosed, like It, within a husk, and my wings have 
been burst forth lik opening leaves! 

Say, first, of life before, or life to be. 

What can wo reason tut from what we see ? 

What strengthens me in this belief is, that one with 
whom I always was at enmity, did tell me once, hut in 
sroin he said it, that he liail seen me lung before lying 
like a elod among tlie clods, rolleil up in a shapeless, 
ugly mass. ('I'he latter description can never have been 
true, but lot it pass.) How many minuteV labour 
have hypotheses, built on these slender foundations, cost 
my philosophic mind ! One thing I learnt, however, 
by the incident—that is, to gain information even front 
the lips of an enemy. 

In my career there has been much to puzzle me. Pas¬ 
sing my days mostly in a region of flowers, 1 observed 
that there was oue enormous creature who tended them 
continually : sometimes beings like himself would visit 
us, and stare about—and look upon the flowers ; but in 
their stupid fares, 1 never could perceive the love which 
I bore to each flower. These beings are too big—they 
cannot see one hundredth part of what goes on around 
them. I have seen them poke their noses into a rose— 
and say ’twas sweet,’’—but their gross senses cannot 
taste the intoxication of the odour of a flower—and then, 
like us, reel joyously above it till, ovdrpowered with 

* There seems hardly Terisimilltiide enDiigb in the love 
between an Insect and a flower, considering there are crea¬ 
tures more kindred to their nature. Yet out correspondent 
(besides the vUits manifestly paid by a butti‘rfly, and the 
phrase “ love for flowers,” and what else the depth of hie 
floral philosophy might say for it) has critical warrant in the 
Fenian loves of the nightingalo and the rose ; and Ur. Usr- 
win was iaelined to tl&k that inserts were portions of flowen 
let laase.r-warmed late dutiiict life by an unasaal glow of the 
Titid sphdt.—£ d. 
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delight,' they sink upon its bosom! The gardener 1 
always liked (his huge site he conid not help) for he 
really loved- the garden—and long before the sun arose 
to shine upon the dower-beds and trees, he would come 
wiiistling down the walks. But will it be believed, that 
this superior being paid the respect of an inferior to the 
poor creatures who so seldom came to taste the fragrant 
breath of nature I 1 may be asked, how I know the 
tokens of respect and tear amon^ men I Have 1 not 
hovered around the tods of the spider, when a poor dy 
has supplicated for life and_ liberty t and may it not be 
sfirmised that the subdued voice and humble look speak 
the same language with both man and fly 1 

It is but an unworthy task for an old butterfly—one 
o’er whom a long life has passed, and bleached the hair 
of his head even as the grass of the meadow is bleached 
by the sun’s rays—it is, 1 say, for one so sage, so ripe, so 
time-honoured, a ridiculous task to record tiie events of 
his youthlul loves. But yet, in all candour, I confess 
that the recollection of those events Alls me with delight 
(one excepted, which I shall narrate) as the recovery of 
some seuse long lost. Yes, time has destroyed these 
things, as the plum ol waving green was levelled by the 
scythe; but still how fiagiant did the insipid graas be¬ 
come when lying diicl, scjilered, and dead—scattered by 
tlic >-poiler, too, upon its own hearthSuch is the hal¬ 
lowed light thrown over the past: such are the uses of 
adversity. 

I have already touched on the subject of iny first 
amour, wlien my fair friend was t(>o particular as to my 
peiligiee. But there remains another to nairatc, which, 
as 1 have known uwets whose complexions changed with 
the colour ol what tliev took for dinner, so, its progress 
and its end being lucsless and unhappy, for ever after 
tinged my joyous nature with the dark hue of melancholy. 
My heart was wiapped lu daikuess. And yet, who could 
have read my ieuliiig'. 1 How smooth my teatheis still— 
how '•Icea and clean ray feelers—iny head bow nicely 
powdered; and my wings—ah ! who to have seen me pour 
the oily fluid on those well-formed limbs, could have pie- 
suuied to think me wretched, and that coiiceilment, like 
a worm in ihcbud, preyed on my hcaitl 

I loved a lily (imie was tife thing was common, but 
now the papi/fan has spurued the )fcur-de-/is.) 1 found 
my love leturned, and, fur a time, things prospered glo¬ 
riously. Hours went—retuiiied—and still tound meat 
her bide. We lived but for each oilier. She said not 
much—what would you have a virgin say ’—but then she 
looked so sweet! One luckless evening I was lured away, 
on some excursion, no matter where or vflierefoie. Oli, 
unhappy hour! on my return, I found a spider, a bloated 
wretch, had usurped my place. He now leigned trium¬ 
phant, and the noxious cauuilial had spreail his fearful 
nets over that laii bead which 1 must adored, lu despair I 
flutteied away, almost sinking to the eartli, cursing film— 
as only butterfli s can cuise -and hating her for her in¬ 
constancy. 1 consoled myself, however, with makiog 
this reflectiou,—that, to retain the female heart, you 
must watch over it as xealously as the miserly ant guards 
her ill-gotten gram. 

It was not till sometime after this that 1 discovered how 
niy passion ba9 liuriied me into indiscretion. In quittiog 
Lily bO precipitately, I had dune her wiong, for I learned 
that the spider was but an unwelcome intruder, and 
would have forced her affections. To me she looked for 
succour, while 1-mad fool! 

How otten have I since reflected that even flics cannot 
see everything, and that it behoves them to be very cir¬ 
cumspect when other beings are concerned! 

A joyous life 1 led of it too, for a long period before 
this. Tanned by the zephyr, courted by the rose, floating 
for hours in the sun-beam, bathing in the transparent 
softly scented dew, watuhing eveiy 0 |iening flower, and 
catching tlieir first sweet breaths as they softly sighed 
forth life—these were but a few ol my daily pleasuies. 
With what deliglil 1 rocked upon the tafier blanches of 
the lavender.^itT sleep crept over me! And then came 
night, and with the bight the moon, whose beams re¬ 
flected strange unwonted beauty alike upon the plainest 
and the loveliest objects. 

But now 1 come to the most fearful event of my 
troubled life. Near where 1 dwelt there lived a glow¬ 
worm, round whose cheering light a jovlaj set of us were 
wont to congregate o'nights. A chirruping knot were 
we, and ofien have we made the night gallop through her 
course to the music of our revels. W hen the club dis¬ 
persed, 1 used to mount to iny retirement aloft, and there 


gaze on the friendly lamp of my figkt-hearte^ ffientf, ul| 
I dropped asleep. , One night 1 woke from dreams 
of these happy meetings~-tlie merry notes of my mates 
rang in my ears—and 1 thoughg t'qcy were keejiing it Up 
without (he, and accoidingly determiiicd to drop in upon 
theirrevtIs; but, strange to say, no light shone telow, 
as was usual. 1 looked about, and at la-.t perceived it 
above me. Tliis was strange; but, witlwut (hiding, up I 
mounted, iligiier still and higher, but no uvarer did I 
approach. 'They are keeping it up, thought i, with a 
vcngcauce. 1 wonder where Master Unail got his wiiigs 
to mouot so high ! Time flew on, and so did 1, hut it 
was of no avail; the enticing light was as distant as ever, 
and the malicious rogues were moving oflT as last as 1 
could move on. Miyintime, the air grew colder, tlie 
zephyrs were cross, and handled me mQ^ roughly. I 
felt myself beating about in apace, nor kiiew I where to 
fly. Myheait failed me, and niy strength was gone; 
and 1 li-i ’ fallen^ hack into the realms of darkness, bad 
not the strong winds cauglit me in their arms and hurried 
me onward', now a hopeless victim, till 1 landed sudden¬ 
ly on the eaith. Unhappy wretch, 1 had mistaken a star 
for the light 1 soiiglit! and now, forpuaisliment, 1 found 
myself a bruised wanderer in a land of slranguis. Here, 
then, have I sojourned, unknown, uncared lor. 

Commiseration is dcai to thu heait of a fly^ thercfoie 
have I mit lien to pajier, lo the belict, that when daad, iny 
tale will at least draw one tear fiuni the well of prief 
sfiringing in every heoit. This hujie w dl throw a glow 
over the sunset of my days. Tor, alllioiigh neither gouty, 
nor flying with the aid ef ciuluhes, still 1 am very old—•! 
teel It. My voice is weak in phy.iical power; but, fiam 
iiiy age, 1 think it mtitled to be lieaid. If lime is not at 
an end—if other buttei flics should ever live to love, and 
to mistake un unappieachable for a fnendly light—to 
them 1 leave tins ioog memoiial of my patiiaichai days, 
now so near their closiiig. Here ends my task. 

Ijeip, too, ended bis innocent life One moment 
suflieed him lo die, whose creation had been the miiacle 
ol mouths, 'i III' huiterfly is dead, " his wings are at rest,” 
his biighi eye shall uo iiiuie he dimmed by u patsiiig 
cloud—his pure lovi.ig heait no longer lie vexed at the 
puzzles of insect hie—nor his bonus rattle in the cold blast 
%t coming Autumn. 

PSYCIIOPHILUS. 


ADVENTUBTS OF RIPERDA. 

This account of Ripeida, may, to some, look too much 
like a page mil of hisloty ; yet surely a Oiitchniaii who 
becomes a Spanish Cailiulic miiiisler, and dies a basha , 
may be cuiisideied a cuiiosity, in the mure Uutasiir tense 
of the wold. Itiperda was tiuly wli.ii iscailudan aiiven- 
tuiei ; tliat is lo ..ay, a man fui raed only to go un I um one 
adventure to another, without obuiniiig any settled and 
noule success. He was of a clas.s of men, whose brains, 
very clever in all the test, appear to want a poition roui- 
mun to the test of mankind, and necessaty to keep them 
in equilihiiiiiii. A bit of It seems biuken oif, or iimilted ; 
and so the pour creature keeps turning about from project 
to project, and creed to creed, like the convert desciihed 
by Butler:— 

A convert's but a fly, that turns about. 

Alter bis head’s pulled oil', to find it out. 

Riperda was a native of Groningen, towards the clo-e of 
tlie seventeenth century, fur the matcriais ol whose sin¬ 
gular lite and adventures we are indebted to the late Ur. 
Campbell, and tor many new facte to the ingenious rector 
of Bemerton ^Aichdeacon Coxe.) • 

The last wiiter, admitted to sourcesofinfoimation which 
few private men can liave any access to, has, in his 
Apology for Sir Robert Walpole, performed the task com¬ 
mitted to his care in a dexterous and pleasing manner. 

It must bo confessed, that when the transactions of 
ministers and statesmen are lo he delineated and laid be¬ 
fore the public, a wiiter is placed in a siluatiou peculiar 
and delicate; more particularly when those individuals 
to whom he is indebted for important p.ipers, are im¬ 
mediate descenilants from the illustrious persons wiiose 
history he writes. 

To investigate characters, and decide on measures when 
party zeal, inflamed lesentments, and family prejudice, 
have not had time to cool, has been «ptly compared by 
Horace, to treading on ashes, beneath which unextinguish¬ 
ed fire is concealed. In such cases, an author lias a 
difficult part to set; to avoid the bias of gratitude and 
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priv&te interest; to speak not onir truth, but the whole 
truth; to avoid exciting the malignity of powerful enemia, 
but at the same time to preserve unblemtshed his integrity 
end literary reputation ^ith the public. 

lliperda, the fubject of my present page, tinheiiting 
from nature, activity, and acuteness, and uniting to a 
warm imagination a more than moderate confidence in 
his own ^ilitieSf applied with indelatigable industry to 
literature and science. 

After a well-planned and well-executeiV education, 
under the superii)fciidence of his father, who was.des- 
cended from a good family, in the province where_ he re¬ 
sided, the youni; man pa^ied the earlier part of his life in 
the army in which be deserved and obtained promotion. 

His military progress added a g^eral knowledge of the 
world and agreeable manners to nis moie solid acquire¬ 
ments ; but h^Buliered no puisuit,eithcr of business or plea¬ 
sure, to interrupt the cultivation of bis mind. His morning 
Lours were sacred; and while his associates in winter 
quarters were lost in the stupifying indolence of superflu¬ 
ous sleep, 01 in recovering from a nocturnal debauch, the 
more diligent Dutchman was trimming his early lamp. 
He exerted himself more peculiarly iu procuring informa¬ 
tion on every subject directly or remotely connected 
with manufactures and trade ; he made himself acquaint¬ 
ed with the population and the wants ot thedilFeient 
powers ill Europe; with the natural produce and raw 
miUcrials each country yielded, and the various commo¬ 
dities they were under the necessity of providing from 
their neighbours. 

Having formed himself precisely for managing the con¬ 
cerns of a meicantile country, soon after the peace of 
Utretchl, he was appointed envoy from the United Pro- 
yinces to the court of Madrid, for the purpose of negociat- 
ing a commercial treaty with the King of Spain. 

This complicated business he conducted with so much 
address, and turned bis book knowledge, which men of 
business are so apt to think so lightly of, to_ so much ac¬ 
count, that he attracted the favour of Cardioal Alberoni, 
who, from being a cuiate in the Duchy of Parma, had, by 
fortunate and well-improved incident, gained the pation- 
age of the Piinccss Ursini, and was, at the moment, prime 
minister of Spain. 

At Madiid, he found Mr. Doddington, who was sent 
on a similar business, by his master, the King of Eng¬ 
land. 

The English envoy, better skilled in boiough anange- 
ments than the intiicacies of foreign politics, derived so 
much benefit fioin the correct official statements and the 
authentic documents of Riperda, that be received many 
warm acknowledgements from Lord Townsheod, at that 
time a cabinet minister at the court of London. 

These flattering ciicuinstances first occasioned the 
subject of our piesent article to meditate establishing 
himself in Spainhe was induced to this project by re¬ 
membering that it required no very consummate abilities 
to pass for a deep politiciau at Madrid, where many 
foTcigneis had been advanced to high honours and con¬ 
fidential trusts, who had no other recommendation than a 
good voice, a dexterous fingei^ a pleasing coiiotenanue, 
or a handsome leg. 

Finding the Protestant religion a considerable impedi¬ 
ment to his advancement, be publicly abjured the faith in 
which he had been educated, and was eagerly admitted 
into the Catholic church. 

This change of opinion, or of profession, so favourable 
to his political career, does uotappear to have improv^ 
his morals ; for in a pecunia^ transaction, Riperda was 
accused of imposing on Mr. Doddingtou. This ill-timed 
incident lost him Alberom’s favour, and he was soon after 
dismisses from the lucrative post of superintendent of a 
ropl manufactory, to*which he had been appointed. 

The Dutchman always repelled this degraffing accu¬ 
sation with spirit, insisting that the money received, ten 
thousand pistoles, was no more than a moderate reward 
for the important diplomatic benefits he bad confeircd, 
by advice and communication, on the infant statesman, 
that being the appellation he bestowed,—Eluding, I ap- 

E rehend, rather to hU want of experience than of yean. 

[e asserted that part of the cash had been actually ex¬ 
pended in obtaining secret intelligence for the English¬ 
man. Who Shall decide when statesmen ffisagree 1 Some¬ 
times, in these collusions, a spark of tsutb, useful to ho¬ 
nest men, is struck out. 

Riperda observAi that, on this occasion, he had acted 
towards the unfledged envoy as a prudent physician 
would treat an iUilwal and pai'simonious patieot, who 


invidionsiy picked out of his opinions and advice during 
accidental conversations, wilbont offering a fee: he had 
paid himself. 

It is not easy now to decide on the positive criminality qr 
relative equity of this transaction ; it must, however, be 
confessed that internal evidence, deduced from tho sub¬ 
sequent conduct of lliperda, and the left-handed, charac¬ 
teristic cunning of his countrymen, who generally over¬ 
reach themselves, tell rather against him. 

But this obliquity of conduct does not appear to have 
retarded his political progress: he joined tiie enemies of 
Alberoni, and, in the place from which he had been db- 
missed, having been kindly noticed by the royal family, 
was frequently consulted by the pimcipal secretary, Uri- 
maldo; and, what in Spam is an object of the greatest 
importance, lliperda became a favourite with the King’s 
confessor. 

In this advantageous positiuu, he intrigued and caballed 
against the cardinal ■, contritmted powei fully towards his 
dismission; aud, dazzled by the briglit prospect which 
opened before liitii, confiding in sujjeiior abilities, or Ilia 
t«rsoual influence with the King, he was ambitiuus of 
succeeding the ex-mioister. 

But, when his apjKiiatment was proposed in council, 
strong lepresentations were made against the placing at 
the head of his Majesty’s govuinment an alien and a new 
convert from heresy, whose integrity was already sus¬ 
pected. 

A further discussion was delayed by Phillip's abdicat¬ 
ing the Spanish throne ;^but, when l’>o royal seceder 
resumed his crown, Bipurcta was still his Ukofidential 
favourite, and ingratiated himself more particularly with 
the Queen, by promoting a marriage between Don Car¬ 
los and an Archduchess of the House of Austria. 

On this occiision, he was sent ambassador to the 
Empeior of Germany, aud duiing his miision to Vienna, 
acquired considerable popularity, as well by the unqualified 
warmth of his declaratious in favour of German ronnec- 
tious, as by the hospitality of bis table, the splendour of 
his retinue, and the punctuality of his payments. 

A new system of politics, different views, and probably 
the pecuniary emfKtrras with Mi. Doddington, gradually 
estranged him trom las former attachment to EngTand, and 
he poured forth a foul stream of virulent invective against 
tills country for hesitatiug to lulfil her engagements, one 
of which he positively insisted was an immediate and 
qualified cessation of the impoitanl fortress of Gilbraltar. 

Id leply, it was acknowledged that the subject had 
been pi esseJ by the Spanwh minister, and a promise made 
to take it into cuiisideralion; but when the outrageous 
statesman was informed that, in _ Great Britain, the will 
ot a sovereign, or the wishes of his minister, are impotent 
and ineffectual without parliamentary concurrence, he 
burst into passionate, vehemeut, and uuliecoming expres¬ 
sions ; threatened that be would laud twenty thousand 
men in Scotland, send home tiie Elector of Hanover, and 
place the iawlul sovereign, a legitimate descendant of 
King James 11, on the English throne. 

Having concluded with the Emperor a treaty, by which 
the King and Queen of Spain were highly gratified, he 
hasten d to Madrid, where he was received with rapturous 
acknowledgments, but he treated his fnend'Grimaldo with 
ungrateful coldness, and the day after his arrival was ap¬ 
pointed to succeed him as principal secretary of state ; he 
transacted business at the council board and with foreign 
ambassadors, thus enjoying the uncontrolled authority of 
AIbciont, without the name of prime minister. 

But if was soon fouud, with all his predominating ad¬ 
dress and eminent talents, that be was unfit for the high 
office he filled; that i • was vain, turbulent, and inso¬ 
lent ; without regularity, pi udence. moderation, or con¬ 
sistency of conduct; in a word, that he possessed great 
powers and attainments, but wanted prudence and com¬ 
mon sense. 

The King, by more frequent intercourse, soon saw 
the deficu ocjrof Riperda in these indispensable requisites, 
and in short time he ceased to be u favourite ^ 

It is not improbable that the minister became giddy 
from the height to which he was elevated; being hated 
by the officers of state who were obliged to attend him, 
and detested by the people, bis situation was awkwaid 
and perilous: yet at a crowded levee he had the folly or 
the assurance to exclaim, " 1 know that the whole king¬ 
dom ia irritated againtt me, but their malice 1 defy; safe 
under thesprotection of God, the blessed virgin, aiM tbn 
gootfneu of my intentions." 
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Tha general aversion everyday increasing, and Riperda’s 
imprudence keeping pace with his unpopularity, it was 
found necessary to remove him. His dwimssion, accord¬ 
ing to the usual court etiquette, being called a reugnatitn, 
and his temper smoothed by a liberal pension. 

But this pacific treatment had no effect in quieting the 
exasperated Dutchman; his angry passions raged with 
unabated fury, and he vowed eternal vengeance against 
a country so blind to his merits. 

Being possessed of secrets which the English ministry 
were anxious to become acquainted with, he opened a 
clandestine intercourse with the English ambassador. 
Stanhope; his former friend, Doddington, having been 
tecalled. 

The .curses of the people, artfully fomented by his 
enemies, were by this time not only deep, but loud; he 
was fearful of an attack on his person, and he fled to that 
gentleman’s house. 

His intrigues with England, and other hostile designs 
being now discovered, he was dragged from his retreat, 
taken into custody, and imprisoned in the castle of 
Segovia. 

Taking advantage of infirmity or neglect of his keepers, 
and assisted by a female domestic, who first pitying had 
then loved him, he bribed a nocturnal sentinel, and by 
means of a rope ladder effected his escape. 

With these companions, and alter a long, anxious and 
fatiguing journey, he reached Oporto, and embarked 
without delay for England, where he was received with 
respect and attention by the Kipg’s ministers. 

But when Sir Robert Walpole had gained from the 
fugitive every necessary intormation, he was gradually 
neglected, and, as is the rase with all betrayers of their 
trust, at last despised, even by those who had derived ad¬ 
vantage from his tieachery. 

A man like Ripeida, who had directed national councils 
and had been listened to by kings, who abounded in pride, 
and swelled with indignation, could not but leelthisde- 
giaded situation most acutely. Alter t»o years passed in 
the English mctiopolis, in unavailing impatience, passion 
and regret, but with undmiinished hatred against every¬ 
thing Spanish, he withdrew to Holland. 

Ill that republic he found an agent from Barbary, who 
being acquainted with his story, conceived that his thirst 
for vengeance might be productive of important advantages 
to tlicsoveieign by whom he was employed. 

This person was an envoy from that barbarian whom 
we condescend to call the Emperor of Morocco. Ho 
assured Kiperda that all his cjforts in Europe would be 
ineftectual, in consequence of the important changes 
which bad recently taken place in continental politics; 
but that on the borders of Ins master's territories in Africa, 
he might annoy bis enemies and giatify his revenge most 
effectually ; that he would there possess the advantage of 
a geographical position, in which, to defeat the Spaniards 
would be to extermiaate them, and tliat he would receive 
ample rewards from a grateful ally stimulated by the 
heieditiiry impulse of cteinal haired and national anti- 
pathy, 

Riperda heard and was convinced; revenge, the most 
infernal, but the most seducing of all our ciimes, quicken¬ 
ing all his measures and smoothing every difficulty, with 
the two companions ot his flight he sailed for Africa, and 
alter a prosperous voyage, announced his arrival and the 
object of his views to Muly Abdallah, who eagerly accep¬ 
ted his services. 

The Dutchman, who, like his countrymen, for a pro¬ 
ductive cargo would have trod on the cross at Japan, em¬ 
braced the Mahometan faith, adopted the dress, confiirm- 
ed to the manners, and gained the esteem of that African 

In less than two months he was advanced to the post of 
prime minister, and shortly after appointed commander- 
u-chief of bis forces, with nnusual discretionary power. 

The new general, animated by the spur of the occasion, 
lost no time in improving the army placed under his 

gttidsnee, by every meansin his power. 

Hs represented to Abdallah the insufficiency of tbo 
desultoiy and irregular modes of attack generally practised 
by the Moors, which, although at their first oiwt they 
sometimes bieak down all before them, are, if they fail, 
generally pr^uctive of irrecoverable confusicn, slaughter, 
sod dcfeflts 

With the Emperor’s permimon, Riperda, for M I con- 
tinuo to call him, although the reuegado had assumed 
another name, with the Emperor's permission, bn ngidly 
enforced the severe maxims of European tactics, silent and 


prompt obedience, irresistible energy, patient and cool 
dexterity, which, at tlie mouth of a cannon, the mountiog 
a breach, or the springing of a nrine. convert an otherwise 
unmanageable mob into a compket mafic machine, vari¬ 
ous in form, but of tremendous power; a widely spread 
line, a hollow square, a wedge, a column, or a platoon. 

Thus improved and thus directed, the barharius attack¬ 
ed the Spaniards, and irrecoverably defeated them: their 
leader was created a bashaw, and died at Tetuan, in ex¬ 
treme old age, some time in the year IW. 

, Such was Riperda; with a strong mind, aud talents 
improved by assiduous cultivation, placed on elevated 
ground, and possessing a considerable share of book learn¬ 
ing, aud no small portmo of general and local informa¬ 
tion, he missed the liigfi road to happiness» all Ms parts 
and_ all his acquirements did not guard Him against ob¬ 
liquity and crooked policy, which in this, as in most 
instances, generally defeat their own purpose. He has 
added tu tile many instances which pointedly prove, after 
all the contrivances of cunning, and the deep stratagems 
of finesse, that honesty is the best policy; that her ways 
are ways ot pleasantness, and all her paths of peace. 


ADVENTURE OF EUSTACHO CHERUBINI. 

This account, which was first published, if we renmro- 
ber, by Mrs. Graham, in her “ Six Months Residence 
near Rome,” has been repeated by Mi. M’Farlane in the 
“ History of Banditti;” but we are not aware that it haa 
hitherto appeared in any publication which gives it so 
cheap an introduction to thousands, as one like our own. 
The undoubted authenticity of the terrors so naturally 
painted by the poor apothecary, produces the last degree 
of interest, by uniting certainty, with surprise, and a do¬ 
mestic familiarity with the remoteness of wild stoties. 
The narrative is given in a letter from the person princi¬ 
pally concerned. 

Castcl Madama, August 30, 1819. 

I send you the detailed account you requested of the 
misfortune wtiich befcl me on the I7th current. Early 
on the morning of tiie day, the factor (bailiff or farm- 
tageutj of the Cdvaliere Senttiir.io Biscni, named Bar¬ 
tolomeo Marasca, a puison well known to me, came to 
mv house with a letter from his master, desiring me to 
ctniie to Tivoli, my assistance, as a surgeon, being neces¬ 
sary, both to Signor Gregorio Celestini, and to the nun 
sister, Chiara Kletta Morelli, On this account 1 burned 
over my visits to my patients at Castel Madama, and set 
off on horseback accompanied by the factor, who was 
aimed with a gun, towards 'I'ivoli. I passed through all 
the parish ot San Gregorio and that of Tivoli, as far ae 
tlie second arch of the antique aqueducts which cross the 
road two miles from that town, to a spot commonly called 
the narrows of Tivoli, without accident. Aud here 1 
must observe, that it is impossible for the road, from its 
natural poidiion, to be better adapted for banditti, or more 
terrible to travelleis. After passing the bridge dtgli arehi 
on the way to Tivoli, it is bounded on the left by a steep 
hill, covered with thick underwood, which reaches to the 
very edge of the road ; the other side is a continued pre¬ 
cipice of great height, and quite perpendicular to tha plain, 
thiough which tite Anio runs below. The breadtli of 
this road is very little mure than sufficient for a carnage, 
so that it is not possible to perceive the danger, which 
may easily be concealed in the thicket above, nor to fly 
from it on either side when it bursts out upon one, and 
therefore one must inevitably become thu victim oflawlesa 
violence, • 

I had scarcely passed the second sarcli of the antique 
aqueducts, when two armed men rushed from the thicket, 
near a little lane to the left, and stopped the way; and 
pointing their guns at the factor, who was riding a little 
before, ordered him to dismount. Meantime two otbere 
came out of the wood behind me, so as Ui have us betweea 
them and the former. We had both dismounted on the 
first intimation. The two men behind me ordered me te 
turn back instantly, and to walk before them not by the 
road to Castel M sidama, but that to San Gregorio. 

The first question they asked me was, whether I waa 
the Prince of Castel Madama, meaning, 1 fancy, the 
Vice-Prince, who had passed a little before. To thia 1 
answered, that 1 was not the Prince, Ijut, the pMr sur¬ 
geon of Castel Madama; and to convince them 1 spoke 
truth, 1 shewed them my case of lancets, and my bag of 
surgical iotrumenis; but it was of no use. Ditring^ur 
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walk tuwRrdb biin Grtgorto, I perceived that the number 
ol briK iU(l4 increased to thirteen. One took my watch, 
anatlibr my caae of UnceU At the beginniug of our 
m irch we luU att lioA (n>tanccv, four youth'i belongtog 
to San OiLgorio, and one el Jerly man, all of whom weri, 
obliged to'.hire my fate , shoitly after, wi mi t another 
man, an La i old woman whose ear lings were taken, and 
they wtiCtheii jKimittod to continue their journey 

In the meadow by the I ist iq leduet, the purees which 
I and iiailoluineo had ri idea were turned loose, and after 
passing the ravine,Valled dell Valcatore we began to pass 
the steepist partof the mountain with eueh epee 1 that, 
together with the alaim Iteltmademe pant so violently 
that 1 til iijled every moment lest 1 should buist a 
blood wtssel , At length, however,*we reached the top ot 
the hill vbere-we were allowed to rest, and we sat down 
on the grass Ihe faetui Marasta then talked a good 
deal to the brigands, ehewed himself well acquainted 
with then numbers, and said other things, which my 
wretched state of mind prevented me from attending to 
very di tmelly, but seeing him apparently so intiiiiate 
with the lobbeis a suspieion crossed iny mind that I was 
betrayed by him, 

1 he chief brigand then turned to me, and throwing down 
my lancet^tase by me, said that he had reflected upon my 
condition, and that he woiil I think about my ransom 
Thgn I with tears explained to him my poverty and my 
narrow mems, and told him how, to gam a little money, 
1 was on ray road to 1 ivuli to attend a siek strangei 
'I hen ho ordered me to writ to that stiingei, and desiic 
him to sen I two thousand il diars, or 1 should be a dea 1 
man, and to warn lam against sending out an armed 
foice lie brought me pen, ink, ind piper and 1 wis 
obliged to write what he bade me, witii all tiie lain st 
ness that thiiteeo assassins, and the bar of death io il I 
inspire me While 1 was writing he sent two ■ I ins iumi 
who wa~ ploughing a little 1 >wei down ne I elo m d to 
San Gregono, but one of the messeii,ers having stoii 
one of ( astel Madama III the flat below, he went dawn 
for him, and they were both brought up to us A. soon 
as they were eome, I begged the m in ot C istel Madama 
to carry my letter to livili foi Signor CLltsiiiii and 
in order to enforce it, 1 sent mv ca i ot suign 
instruments, with whieh he was well acquainted 
as a token Ihis eoiiiitryinan, who was as ci\il, 
as he was wary, prudi at and ht for the bunness, 
aiceptel the rommissian whieb I gave him, and alter 
having ilForded mr> some em ouiageiiient without how* 
ever olfeii ling the brig inds, he gave me some bread which 
he had with him, and sit off for Iivuli, the ihiel desiring 
linn to take u ii ot the horses we had left below, tiiat 
he might mike more sped I he ploughman fiom 
San Giegono was sent with him, but not quite to Tivoli, 
and uiil) to await at a given spot the return ot the peasant 
of ( astel Madama 

We were icinaming in the same state in expei tation 
of the return ot the messi nger, when, in about thiee lioiiis 
time we saw, lu the distam e, a man on horsi bac r, cuin- 
lug saraigtii to us, which we believed to be the man 
retuinng A lirtleaftei, hovvcvei, sevtiil people wer» 
seep together, winch the chief took, to be the armed 
force ol livuli, Hu abusid one ut Ins eompamons who 
had broaen his spy glass the day btfon, because he 
could uot obt iin a more sabslittory view ol tbem \t 
length having made the best observations he <ould le 
concluded th It thi re was really an armed iuite advan¬ 
cing, and gave oidu s to Ins men to retiie to tin bight st 
and most woodv pirtot thu mountain, obliging me ind 
the othe{ prisoner to keep p He with them. Alter along 
and painiul inaicluhndmg lumself in a safe place In 
halted, and there awaited the return ol the raessengar 
but, as he still delayed, the chiet came to me and sail 
perhaps it might Itappe i lo me, as it did to a certain 
inhabitant of Viletii, who bid been taken bv tins very 
party that entered hn house in disguise, and earned 
him ofl^to the woods, and beeau e his ransom was long 
in coming, they*iiilled him, and when the money came 
(he messenger found him dead. 1 was alarmed beyond 
measure at this story, anl regarded it as a forerunner 
of my own qieedy death 

However, 1 eutreakd them with tears to havre a little 
paticnGO, and the messenger woula sure!* leturu with 
the money. Maantiuie, to satisfy the ohief as well as 
lus companuins, I told them 1 might have written another 
Utter to Csitel Madama, witli eiders to sell whatever 
1 ^oHessed, and lo soiad up the money immediately. 


1 h ink God, this pleased them, and instantly they caused 
m* to write another letter to Castle Madama, and oae 
of the piisoners from San Gregorio was sent with it After 
he was gone, 1 saw the factor Marasca walking caie> 
lussly about among the brigands, looking at their arms 
ind making angry gestures, but be did not speak- 
bhorlly after he came and sat duivn by me, it was then 
that the chief, having a large stick m lus hand, came up 
to linn, and without saying a single word, gave him a 
blow on the back of the head just where it joins the 
neefc It did not kill him , so he rose and eiied, ‘ 1 have 
a wile and eliildren , for God’s sake spare my liti, 
and thus saying, he defended himself as well as he could 
with Ills hands. Otlier brigands closed round him, a 
stiuggle ensued, and they rolled together down«a steep 
prenpicp 1 closed my eyes, my head dropped on my 
bieast, I lu ard a cry or two. but I seemed to have lost 
all siiisition In i veiy snort time, the bngandsre- 
tuined, and 1 saw iht ehie ilirust his daggei still stained 
with blood, into bi.> sbe ith , tliPii turning to me he 
announced the death of iheUetJi n thus vciy words, 
' do not fear we have kill d the factor because he was 
a sbirro , suih as vuii aie nut sbirri, then he was of no 
iisi among us He loo el at our aims, and seemed 
di posed to III ir iiui anil if the force had come up he 
might have be n ilingerois’ And thus thty got rid 
ot Uaiasea lie chut seeing that the money Uul not 
come Irom iivuli, ail beiug a iil lest troops should 
be sent, see nt.ll iiieertiin wliit to ilo and said to his 
companions, H iw sb ilk w ‘dispose oi o ir prisoneis , 
vvi must eitlit r kill limn or send lu in borne, ''Ut they 
could uot decid on eitlu , and be c line and sat down 
by mi I Kill mbeiing tint 1 liil a little money 
abiutmr vvtm li ini lit i mint lilogi tbei to thiity pauls 
(tbiie Clowns) iv tli ii ban y lo him to gam his 
goodwill He took It 111 good pait, ani said he would 
keep It lo p ly liic spy 

Viler tills It came onto ram heavily , it wasaheady 
tweiitj one oclock ( tlioiit Inn in the alteinooi, I n,lish 
tiini ) and 1 was wet to the skin Hetore the ram was 
q iite ovei we ht a d some voices fiom the top ol the 
lull above us on the left hand llien a stiict silence 
w IS kc pt, that we mn, d discover if they were the von es 
ol the messeng'.ri lion livoli, or some paity ol the 
troops ol whom they seemed much afisi 1 I endeavoured 
toemvin etiem t'lit it was probably the messenget. 
1 hey then called out *'Come down ,’ but no one tame, 
nor did we ever had out who it was, so we remained wlioio 
we were 

After another short interval we heard another voice 
also from above, on thel'‘ri, and then wo said, surely 
this must be tli messengei. But the brigands would 
not trust to it, and forced us to go on to a place a good 
deal higher, and even with that whence the voice pio- 
eeedel When we readied it they all prisented their 
muskets, keeping ahi pnsuneis behind them, and thus 
piepired to stand on the defensive they cued out. 

Come forwaid' In a tew moments the men ap- 
peiied among the trees, one of them the peasant of 
Castel Madama, who had been sent m the morning to 
Signor Celestini at 1 ivoh , the other, tbe ploughman of 
San Gregoiio his companion 

4s they weic recognized they were ordered to lie 
down with their laces to the ground, and asked if they 
Lame alone But the roan ot Castel M tdama answered— 
“It would be aline thing, indeed, ill, who am almost 
dead w ith fatigue after eiimbmg these mountains, with 
the weight of five hundred scudi about me, should be 
obliged to piostrite mysell with my fat e to the earth * 
Jleie's your maney It was all that could be got logo- 
till im till town' Ihen the chief took the money, and 
ordered us to change our station Having arrived at a 
lonveuient place we slopped, and he asked if there were 
any letters , bring inswered that there vs ere two, he gave 
them me to re id , and learning from them that the sum 
seut was five hundred eiowns, he counted them, and 
finding them exact, said all was well,pfused the punc¬ 
tuality ot the peasant, and gave him some silver as a 
rewaid lor his tiouble lus companion also received a 
smal{ present 

The robbers, who no longer cared to keep the pn< 
goners belonging to San Gregoiio, from whom they could 
not hope to get anythmg, relessed them from this spot. 
I, therefore, and Ihe peasmt of Castel Madama, re¬ 
mained'the only prisoners, and we began to march 
acioes the mountains, perhaps only for the sake of 
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changing place. 1 asked why they did not set me at 
liberty as well as the others, as they had atieady received 
so considerable a sum on my account. The chief said 
that lie meant to await the return of the messenger sent 
toCastel Madama. I continued to press him to let me 
go before night, which was now drawing on apace, saying, 
that perhaps it had not been possible to procure any 
more money at Castel Madama, and that if 1 remained 
out all night on the hill in the cold air, it would have been 
better to have kille I me at one". Then the chief stop¬ 
ped me and bade me take food care how I said such 
things, for that to them killiug a man was a matter of 
perfect indifFcience. The same thing was al-o said to me 
by another outlaw who gave me his arm during our rocky 
journey.* Atlengthwer a'lhadthe top of the mountain 
where there were some pools of water, formed hy the 
rain that had fallen a little before ; and then they g ive 
me some very hai'tl and black bread that I might eat, 
and drink some of tliat water. 1 ilrank three times, but 
I found it impossible to cat the bread. 

The journey couutinuv-d over the tops of those moun¬ 
tains which succeed one another, till we arrived at a place 
known by the name ot S. Sierla, about midnight. There 
we saw an ass feeding, and heard some one call to us, to 
ask if we hail seen the ass. The chief in a feigned voice, 
answered. Yes; and then made the man from Castel 
Madama desire him to come down from the ass. It ap¬ 
peared that the man was afraid to come down; for which 
reason the chief said th.al if he weic, near enough, he 
would have stuck his knilc intft him. Piqued that the 
shephetd was airaid of them, he said, “ Did one ever 
hear of a shepherd being afraid ot the brigands I” When 
the man at lengtli c im., down, they reproached him with 
iiis feat; lull he, taking ooutage, said lie was not afraid, 
and invited them to Ids liiit. The as-ufas then taken and 
a greatcoat put upon his b.ack, with a shepherd’s coat of 
sheepskin, unon wliieii 1 was mounted, and we went on 
to the hilt, wn«ic there was a thie-hing-floor. Ihis was 
the only time 1 saw them dunk anything but water. The 
chief told mi) they were alw.iys aliaid when fresh wine 
came, lest ir should be dniggcd ; and that they always 
made whoever brought it, drink a good deal of it; and if 
in two hums no bad symptom appealed,they used the 


wine. 

After this we went to the sheep-fold, which we reached 
about the fifth hour ; and wheie we found a quantity of 
boiled meat wliicli the biigaml- tied up in vaiious hantl- 
keicliiefs, and a grc.it coat, together witli some cheeses. 
Before we left the fold, the chief. r»flecling that the 

messenger was not come liack fiom Castel iMadama, be¬ 
gan to think he iniglit have made hi-esripe entirely, 
because he was one of the piisoncrs fiom San Gregorio, 
and determined to make me write another letter, and 
accordingly brought me all that was loqui-ite for writiiig; 
and ordered me to tell my friends at Custel Madama that 
if they did not send eight hundred crowns the following 
dav, they would put me to de,uh. oi_ cany me to the 
won Is of Fajola, if there was a (arthing less than the 
abovenamed sum. 1 consequently wiote a second letter, 
an 1 gave it to the countiymaii to carrv, tolling him also 
by word of moulA, if they found no piirchaseis at Castel 
Maiiama fo' ray effects, to desire that they might he sent 
to Tivoli and sold for whatever they might fetch. ’The 
cliief of the brigands also begged to have a few shirts 
seal. One of the brigands pioposed, I don’t know why, 
to cut off one of mv cars, a,id send It with my effects to 
Caatel Madama. It was well for me that the chief did 
not approve of the civil pioposal, so it was noidone- He, 
however, wauteil the countryman to set out that moment; 
but the man, with his usual coolness, said it was not 
possible to go down that steep mountain daring "'ghj: on 
winch the cine! told him he might remain m the sheep- 
cote all night and set out at daylight: " But take no¬ 
tice ” said Ilf, •' if you do not return at the twentieth 
hour to-morrow to the sheep-cote, you may go about your 
business, but we shall throw (,herubini into some pit. 

The peasant tiftd to persuade them that perhaps it might 

not be possible to collect so much money in a small 
town, at so short a notice, and begged to have a litlla 
more time; but the chief said that they had no 
waste, and that if he did not return next day by the 
twentieth hour, they would kill Cherubim. 

After they had given their orders the? left the country¬ 
man at the sheep-fold, to wait for daylight before he set 
out for Castel Madama, which was about three miles 
from it. The brigands then set off. carrying me with 
them, and obliging a shepherd to carry the great coat, m 


which theyr had wrapped up the cold moat and cheese. 
And fiow, instead of the low thicket which it was m diflB- 
cult to walk throngb, we came m %ie, tall timber trees, 
where the*road w as comparalivmy smoSth, except wheie 
a fallen tree, here and there, lay across it. At this time 
1 was overcome hy fear in consequence of the new threats 
I had heard to kill me next day if the whole si^ of eight 
hundred crowns was not brought by the twentieth hour; 
for I thought it quite impossible that so much money 
could be collected at Castel Madama. •! therefore recom¬ 
mended myself to God and begged him to have compassion 
oil my wretched state, when one of the hrigamls, a man of 
great stature, who figured among them as a kind of second 
chief,came up tome, igid, taking me by the arm, he as¬ 
sisted me to walk, and said, “ Now, CheroMni, tdht yon 
cannot tell the man from Castel Madama,^ assure you 
that tomorrow you shall go home free, however small the 
sum he h'' gs may be. Be of good cheer, therefore, and 
•III not distress yourself! At that moment 1 felt such 
comfoit lioi' the assurance of the outlaw, th.it he ap- 
ixiareil to me to be an angel from heaven; and without 
thinking why 1 sliould not, I kissed his hand, and thanked 
iiim fervently for hi- unexpected kindness. 

When we again reached the thicket and found a fit 
place, we all lay down to sleep and I had the sWns to rest 
on as betoie and the chief wrapped my legs in liis own 
great coat, anil lie. and the second chief lay on each sidtof 
me. ’Two sentinels were placed to keep watch, audio 
prevent the shepherd with the provisions from making his 
escape. 1 know not how long we rested liel'ore one of the 
sentinels came and gave notice of ilav-break. “ florae 
again then, when it is lighter," said the chief, and all was 
again quiet. 1 turned my lace so as not to see the brigand 
and dozed a little, till I was roused by the cry of some 
wild bird. 1 am not supeistitious; but 1 had often heard 
that the shriek of the owl loi boded evil; and in the state 
ot spiiIts in which 1 w,IS, every thing had more than its 
usual effect upon me. I started, and -aid, “ VVh.it bird 
was tlut!" They answered, “ A hawk.” “ 'i'liank 
God !” 1 replied, and lay down again. Among my other 
sufferings 1 caiiiMt forget the stinging and torme’ils of the 
^at.s, ii'hicli lastened on my tare and throat; b”t after the 
ilbath of poor Alurasca, 1 d.iretl not even raise my hantl 
to drive them away, lest it should be taken for a sign of iin- 
pa|fence. A little after this we all arose and walkeil on 
for about an hour, when we came to a little open space in 
tlie mirlst of the thicket, where the brigands began to eat 
their cold meat, inviting me to join them ; but 1 only 
took a little new cheese, without bread. After they liad 
breakfasted they lay down to sleep, the second chief giv¬ 
ing me his great coat to wrap myself in, as the ground 
Was d,amp. While the others slept, one of them began 
to read in a little book, which I understooil to be the 
romance of the Cavalier Meschino. After about an hour, 
they all arose, and filed off one by one guard to a higher 
place, leaving a single sentinel to me and the shepherd. 
In another hour the youngest of the rolibers came to 
relieve the guard, who then wont and joined the others. 
When I saw tins, and perceived that they were engaged 
in a kind of council ot wai, 1 feared that they had taken 
some resolution about my life, and that the new sentinci 
was come to put their cruel designs in execulmn ; but he 
very soon said to me, “ Be clieciftil, for to night you will 
be at homewhicli gave me some comfort; but as I 
could not entirely trust them, 1 had still an internal fear, 
which however, 1 endeavoured to hide. Shortly afrer- 
wards we were called to join the rest, our station being 
now on the mountain, commonly called Monte Picione, 
not very far from the ancient sanctuary of MoBtorella. 
There we remained the rest of the dity only going out of 
the way onco, on the approach of a flock of goats, that 
we might not be seen ; but we soon returned. 

Then the second chief who 'aid he was of ^nnino, 
and one of the five who went to treat with the President of 
Fronsinoqe,began to talk of the political nature of theirn- 
tuation. He said that government would never succeed in 
pulliug them down by force; that they are not a fortress to 
batterdownwithcannon, but rather birds, which fly round 
the tops of the sharpest rocks without having any fixed hmne; 
tliat if, by any mishirtune, seven perished, they were sure or 
ten recruits to replace their loss; for criminals, who 
would be glad to take refuge among them, were never 
wanting; that the number of their i^ent company 
amounted to a hundred and thirty individuals; and that 
they bad an idea of undertaking some dating exp|pit, 
perhaps of threatening Rome itself. He ended by sa^ng 
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that the only _ way to put an end to their depredatioos 
would be to ^ve them a general pardon, without teter- 
vation or liinitatwn, /.ha| they might all return to their 
houM« without <mr of treachery; but otherwise they 
would not trust to, nor treat with any one; and added, 
that this was the reason for which they had not concluded 
auylhing f;ith the prelate sent to Fronsinone to treat with 
them. As it was, tlieir company was determined to trust 
nothing but a pardon from the Pope’s own ; and he 
repeats this samenentiment to me several times during 
the second day 1 was obliged to pass with him and his 
fellows. 

One of the brigands begged me to endeavour to obtain 
from government the freedom of his wife, Marincia Car. 
capoU 2ft Pisterso, now in the prison of St. Michael in 
Horn 3. Another said to me, *' Have patience. Signor 
Cherubini; we made a blunder when we took you; we 
ioteiid.-d to havo had the prince, who according to our 
information, should have passed by at that very time.” 
In fact, he was to have travelled that road, and just 
before 1 passed, not the prince, but the person commonly 
called so, the vice-prince, or agent. Signor Filipo Uazoni 
had gone by, but foitunately for him they did not know 
him, because, as I understood, he was walking leisurely, 
only accou)panied by an unarmed boy, who was leading 
his horse. The banditti bit their lingers with rage when 
Iheyfound that tiiey had let him slip, for they said they 
would not have released him under three thousand crowns. 
The brigand who said ail this had the collar of the Ma* 
donna della Carmine* round his neck, and said to me, 

“ Suffer patiently, for the love of God.” Then the chief 
came to mu and told me be was not very well, and desiied 
me to prescribe lor him, which 1 did in wi iting. Another, 
the same who had taken my watch from me, told me 
that the watch did not go, and shewed it me. I found 
that ht had broken the glass aud the minute hand. He 
said It I had any money he would sell it me; but I gave 
it him back saying nothing, butsbrugging up my shouldeis. 
Meantime the day was drawing to a close, and the chief, 
taking out his watch, said it was now twenty o’clock. He 
called the shepherd to him, and orders^ him to return 
to the sheeplold which we had left during the night, and 
see if the countryman was come back with the answer itt 
the second letter to Castle Madama. In that case he 
ordered him to accompany him back to the place we we^e 
now in; if he were not come, he ordered him to wmt 
three hours; and il he did nut come tlien, to return alone. 
'The shepherd obeyed, and after an hour and a hall he 
came back with the countryman and another sliepheid, 
who had been sent with him. They brought with them 
two sealed packets of money, which they said contained 
six hundred Clowns. They also brought a few shirts of 
home-epua linen, which the chief had fiegged of me, and 
some little inaltei for me to eat, and a little wine toiecruit 
me. Uul I could take nothirig but a pear and a little 
wine, the rest was eaten by the rubbers. They took the 
money without counting, and gave the messengers some 
ailver lot their pains; alter which, they gave me leave to 
depart. And thus 1 found myself free from them, after 
having thanked them for their civility, and for my life, 
which they had had the goodness to spare. 

Utt the way homewards the two men of Castel Mada- 
ma informed me, that the ptisouer from San Gregorio, 
who was seat the day before with the first letter to Castel 
Madama for money, and who had not been seen siuoe, 
bad really been there, and had gone back the same day, 
at the hour and to the place appointed, with the sum of 
one hundred aud thirty.seven crowns sent from Castel 
Aladami; but the robbers having forgotten to send any 
one to meet him at the place agreed on, because we were 
a great way from it, the messenger leturned to town 
with the money, after having waited till night, carrying 
back the intelligence that the factor had been killed, 
which alarmed all my townsmen who began to fear for 
my life. 1 lound that the last six hundred dollars had 
been furnished half by Castel Madama, and half by 

1 went on towards Castel Madama, where all the iieople 
anxiously expected me. In fact, a mile before I reached 
the town, 1 found a number of people, ol all ranks, who 
bad come out to meet me, and 1 arrived at home a little 
before ught, in the midst ot such public congratulations 
and ncclamationg as were never before beard, which 
presented a most affecting spectacle. 1 had hardly arrived, 
wb^ the areb.priest Giushoi ordered the bvUs to b; rung 
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to call the people to the parish church. On the first 
sound all the people flocked thither with me, to render 
public aud devout thanks to the most merciful God, and 
to our protector. Sunt Michael, the arch-angel, for my 
deliverance. The priest bad done the ssme when he 
first heard of my capture, and soon after, when he sent 
the six hundred crowns. Both times he had assembled 
his congregation in that very church, to offer up supplica- 
tions to the Lord to grant me that mercy which he deign- 
ed aftei wards to shew. 

I cannot conclude without saying that the epoch Sof 
this my misfortune will be ever remembered by me. I 
shall always recollect that the Lord God visited me as a 
father; for at the moment when his hand seemgd to bo 
heavy upon me, he moved the rity of Tivoli, and the 
whole people of Castel Madama, even the very poorest, 
to subscribe their money, and to sell their goods in so 
short a time, and with such profusion, for my sake. The 
same epocha will also always remind me what gratitude I 
owe to those, particularly the Signors Cartoni and Celes- 
tini, both Romans, who, with such openness of heart, ex¬ 
erted themselves in my favour. I now pray God that he 
will preserve me from all the bad consequences which 
eoinmonly arise out of similar misfortunes ; and 1 am 
always 

Your Affectionate Friend, 

rc'-TAcino C’hehvbini. 


THE BOAT OF LIFE. 

BY THOMAS MOOBF, rsQ. 


Let’s take this world as some wide scene. 

Through which, in frail liut buoyant boat. 

With skies now rude, and now serene, 

Together thou and I must float; 

Beholding oft, on either shore. 

Bright spots where wc should love to stay , 

But Tune pli^s swift his flying oar, 

And on we speed—away, away. 

Should chilling winds and rain come op, 

We'll raise our awning ’gainst the shower; 

Sit clo-ei till the storm is gone, 

Aud smiling wait a sunnier hour, 

And if that sunnier hour should shine. 

We’ll know its brightness cannot stay. 

And, happv while 'tis thine and mine, 

Complain not when it fades away. 

Thus teach we both, at last, that fall 
Down which Life’s currents all must go— 

The dark, the brilliant, destined all. 

To sink into the void below: 

Nor ev’n that hour shall want its charms. 

If side by side still fond we keep. 

And calmly, in each other's arms » 

Together linked, go down the steep. 

[Book of Beauty for 1835. 


CoHNEiLLii.—An imposing and interesting ceremony 
lately took place at Rouen, the inauguration of a statue 
to the memory of Co^’ieille. This statue is farmed of an 
enormous mass of bronze, weighim; altogether 4540 kilo¬ 
grammes, and was executed under the direction of M. 
Gregoiro, the architect. The principal Civil and Militaiy 
authorities ot Rouen were present at the ceramony, as 
well as deputatious from various literary and scientific 
bodies, and great numbers of ladies and geutleroen con¬ 
nected with the town. The persons whose, presence ex¬ 
cited the greatest interest, were the follcAving surviving 
members of the family of the great Corneille: Made¬ 
moiselle Jeanne Mane Corneille, M. Alexis Corneille, 
Inspector of the Academy of Rouen, his la^ and chil¬ 
dren, M. Joseph Michel Corneille, and M. Xavier Cor¬ 
neille ; both these latter gentlemen have official occupa¬ 
tions at Rouen. M. Dumas, in the name of the Dramatic 
Commission, passed an eloquent eutogium on the merits of 
the poety and the conclusion of his address was hailed 
with salvos of artillery. The whole ceremony passed off 
with gieat (elat. 
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l YLNEY HALL. 

By Thomas Hoed, 3 voU. 12m. London, 1834. 

Bailey and Co. 

It has always been a doubtful point with its, whether 
Mr. Hood's talents were of a kind calculated to produce 
a good novel. The perusal of Tylney Hall baa turned the 
doubt—Can Mr. Hood write a novel 1 into the certainty 
that he cannot. Most of the characters are common-place 
as the narrativea wearisome succession of mistakes and 
caricatures as fatiguing as the repetition ofpractical jokes; 
a Squire copied from Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistono; a 
Creme from Uashleigh ; an old woman from Meg Mer- 
riles; a severe magistrate from Brandon; such are vene- 
table materials of the present work. Bits of oddities and 
quaintness, and one 01 two detached scenes, are amusing 
enough ; but they do not combine—and their whole is a 
complete failure. Mr. Hood's mind is of a very peculier 
cast—-a cast most opposed to the pioduction of an aoiinat- 
ed, natural, and interesting fiction. His great skill is in 
placing things in an old light, finding out “ similes of dis¬ 
similitude,” and thinking what no one would have tliought 
of but himself 01 a simile has just occurr^ to us. Have 
any of our readers ever visited Greenwich Piikl—’Of 
course they have. Summer and sunshine have tempted 
them to ascend the hill nearest the hospital. On their 
arrival at the top, an old sailor stands with glasses of all 
poweis and colours; one lengthens, another widens the 
object, a third repeats it in giotesque roinbin itions, a 
fourth represents thelandscapecovcred with snow, a fifth 
as seen by tlie light of a coiinagratio 1 , while a sixth, like 
the Tyrian dye for the hair, turns it to 1 imM sh purple. 
Now, Ml. Hood's mind's eve sees thiough such glasses. 
The effects are odd, auiiisma, and pleasant; liutthcy won’t 
do in the long Iun . wc soon want the giei n earth and 
the clear sky in their own lair reality. But Mr. flood has 
no glass for this view, fylnry Hall ha-some odd cha¬ 
racters; but they aie caricatuics, and their compuiiions 
aiecopies. Theie aie droll scenes, hut thev are farce ; 
while the graver poitions are eilhei foiee I or borrowed. 
Alorcover, what chills the action of the scene to the last 
degree Is the extent of eloquence—the actors make such 
long siiceches. The Cieole, after his cousin's muider, 
when the unioi Innate brother who has been the unhappy 
perpetrator of the derd is in agony and conlusion, ail- 
dresses him in a “discourse” (pistly so termed by the 
author) of some two pa ses. 1 ndeed, the whole arrangement 
of tins murder ami its consequence is most impinbable and 
unnatural, 'f'hc elder brot tier is lulled bv a chance shot 
from the younger one. R iby is no where represented as 
a fool, yet omv a foul co ild have committed such an act 
in such a inanuer, or would have fled under the. circum- 
atances. He must instantly have peiceived that his enusm 
having directed his aim, must have bi'cn perfectly aware 
that he was entiiely innocent of intention. The careless 
letter of the Creoletoafiiend, conjuied up expressly for 
“that occasion only,” is quite out of keeping with his cau¬ 
tious and reserved character. But the llind vuluincis 
filled with the ordinary run of romance writers’ impruha- 
bilities. 

Recurring, however, to the pervading featuies of the 
whole work, welhay remark, that the siipcrahuiidancc of 
fox-hunting phraseology is a great drawback on any inter¬ 
est that might be created. To most novel leadeis this 
jargon is unioteliigibla; and to those who do undentand 
It, the quantity renders it tiiesoine. Mrs. Debuiah’s (the 
housekeeper) divisions of sentences, and pauses in wrong 
places, also become too fatiguing from repetition: the 
same humour which may tickle ns with a slight touch, be¬ 
comes a sad bore when we are presetvingly dulled with it. 

Another marked defect of Tjfncv Hall is, that nearly 
all the dramatis persona are moie or less Tom Hoods, 
that grave and gay, high and low, intelligent and ignorant, 
are aR addicted to the use of quaint expressions to verbal 
epigrams, and to droll word-chasing. Never before did 
we meet with so fanciful a set.* But to make amends for 
their ludicrous propensities, the three boys who figure in 

• Of this, and of the autbor's best touches in other respects, 
it Is but fUr to ofTer some of the most happy specimens. 

ne CAnitge he/ore Dfath.~'‘ In snob a cose, the sparkle 
of the eye is but as the vnfloshing of an expiring taper; and 
the rosy forgery of health opern the cheek rewmbles only 
those ruddy sunseta portending gloom ud tears.” 

A U'oman In a rage throws detoH a Basin.— >• In fact, Bie 
Tartar, as td Old, bmian t» rite on the ruins of China.’’ , 

A Ifael,—" ‘ Ihe Lord be praised I ejaculated Mrs. Twin. 
* Mr. T. was never concerned in any honcurablo aflkir in his 
lift; ^ se little used u he is to deelllng and letting off 


the tale have old headp on their young shoulders. They 
are experienced worldlmgs atschool, and perfect Macbia* 
vels in their first year at collage. There is neither nature, 
nor wha^ainters call keepings in nnypart. The " se< 
questered^Rabbits*inn on “the skirts ora forest" becomea 
the centre of dense popniaUen within fifty pages; and the 
doctor's bov of this hitherto lonely spt is found can yiag 
out as much nwdicina as would physic lift most* crowded 
quai ter within the range of a London practitioner—“his 
haslet fell with a hideous crash, followed by the powerful 
aromas of squills and camphor, sstlftr and asafoetida; 
while a flood of mingled hue meandered along the floor, 
the acids and alkalies hissing at each other like enraged 
serpenu." Could extravagance, caricature, and impro¬ 
bability, go farther'! e ^ 

“ Unlucky Joe,” a fellow married to fttsfortune. no 
matter what he attempts, is the most original porttait in 
the novel; yet the principal incident in ms li»t of calami¬ 
ties is foa .Jed on his being accused ot a capital felony, 
and (what will lawyers think?) examined by the justice 
on his own oath against himself. “ The oath was recited 
by the clerk, and Joe kissed the book. I’tisoner, what is 
your name ? • » e 

“ ‘ Now, then,’ said the magistrate, with a manner 
meant to be paiticuhiily impressive, 'now, then, Joseph 
Spiller—and remember you are on your solemn oath— 
pray tax your memory, and iniorin us how you wens em¬ 
ployed during the morning of i’riday, the 21st.’ ‘ Starvlhg, 
was the biiet aiiswer." . 

Joe, hov'cvei, esrtpes being hanged on his own evidence 
—no thanks to th ■ author. 

Having alluded to the personal misadventures with 
winch these pages abound, the ensuing will be a .air spe¬ 
cimen of the rest. We need only obseive, that the fiist 
speaker m the dialogue is the son and heir ol Mr. Tvtigg, 
the gentleman giving the fetc-rhampetie. 

••' 1 say, aii’l you a scaly chap, now, not to come in 
chaiacter I You piuinised me, honour blight, you know; 
and, thinks I, it will be a hat and feathnis, and a long 
cloak, for you’ve just got Ihe cut ot the mug, and the 
blown chops tor a Spanish Don.” ‘1 gave no micIi pro¬ 
mise, sir,’ aiiswfled the Creole, shaiuly. ‘ Come, that's 
Mod un*’ exclaimed the cub. ‘ And 1 suppose you didn’t 
iflomise to give us a little spouting ' And you don’t re¬ 
member, neither, the hit ofspeecliilving m the lane—' the 
pograit, the poi trait's the thing,—and tiutii stamps on it!" 
‘I am DO strolling player, sii,’ said .St. kiUs; ‘hut pel- 
haps you mistake me for some ot youi acquaintance ! 
‘No, I don’t,’ answered the cu h, witii a knowing wink, 

‘ I’d swear to your phiz any whcies. and no mistake. Who 
arc you? Why.you’ic Watty lyiiel, alias SI. Kills, alias 
Gyp.’ ‘The tune and place protect vou, sir,’ said the 
Cicole, between his teeth, or his olFeiisivc taniiliarily 
should be chastised.’ ‘ Bunislied, eh ” said the cub; ‘if 
you’re for a turn-up, don’t stick about tiiflos; the com- 
paiiy’s dullish, and a bit ol a row will biighten ’em up. 
For my part, I’d as soon fight in a ring of ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, as prigs, sheenies, and costciniougcrs—and we 
need’nt snip. So shy up yourcastoi, and my tile won’t 
be long after it.’ ‘I have no inclination, sir,' said the 
Creole, ‘ to convert this garden into a bear-garden.’ ‘ All 
fogrum !’ said the cub, adopting a favourite phrase of the 
highborn and highbred i'ulke Grevilie; ‘ didn’t Hamlet 
and riiing-uin-bob fence before the king and queen, and 
all the court? It's only doing the thing more like Knglish- 

things, if no worse happened, he’d be sure to shoot sway his 
own fmeers, or sometbme.'" 

An Jutrodaclioa .—“Hiss ITwigg rose and performed a 
very elaborate curtsy, as it for the uistre.-non of ueemother; 
Twigg on his own part mode one of those tradennaa-liko 
bows, when the body bends bat tbi legs cannot for the 
counter; while bis son kept repeating his ducks and bobs at 
Miss Rivers, whoso eyes unfortunately would not ‘ come to 
the bower.’ ” 

The following is sweetly expressed 

“ But rocks have their flowers, and deserts their fauntBlne; 
and from tlie hard arid nature of tlie parent Sprang a beauti- 
fnl plant, so instinct with a gushing sympathy mr human 
sorrow as to resemble that weeping tree which refreshes the 
parched inhabitants of earth with the moistun) it has collected 
from heaven." 

The laborious is exemplified by the annexed, which io, 
nevertheless, one of tlie prettiest conceits we can quote: 

“ Like a long-standing cup of tea, life generally grow* 
tweeter end sweeter towards the bottum, and seems to be 
nothing loss than syrup of sugar at the very lost. The dei- 
pondii^, hopeless creed of the fatalist, however, was one spe- 
eidly caloulated to sicken the heart and to sudden the soul, 
and to wean the owner from a world paved all over with bhek 
atones.” 
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men, with fiiU ineiciid of fril*, no; I'll be «t |Mrtv 

to no curb parodiet of ShakstBoare,’ said St. Kitts, witfi a 
laugh; for he prndentiv renee\etl. that it is better to 
dance with a becr tflanho £ght with him; am^ besides, 
tlie altercation had begun to attract the notice of the 
hg-atan'Iers; he readily took, therefore, the hand that was 
held out te him, and accepted the cub's invitation to see 
* something wortn seeing,’ at a distant part of the groyods. 
' There it is,’ said the cub, pointing, with a^huckle to a 

5 arden-engine: it's chuck-full, and a regular snegkia,, job 
had to get it heie on the sly. Come, man, pump away 
like a fireman, and I'll guide the pipe.’ ' I must first 
know wh It is to be got under,' said St. Kitts, < before I 
help to play upon it.’ ‘Why, the arbour, to be sure 
ansueMuj ihe,cuh; ‘ those green boards a-e the back of it’. 
Tilda IS Florg) and that’s her temple; and as it*s hotbsh 
weather lor liei and the flowers, I’m going to give them a 
benefit.’ ' You must excuse mo,' said the Creole, * hut I 
will be accomplice in no such plot; I detest practical 
jokes,’ ‘ Hacking out, eh?’ said the cub, regarding his 
companion n ith a look of conteinpt. * Why, she'll only 
give a squawk; I’ve often cold-pigged her of a morning. 
lJut no mult' r—1 can do it myself. So here goe-.’ 'The 
speaker irimiediately seiaed the handle of the pump, and 
plied it vigorously with one band, while the other directed 
the piuo Upwards, so judgmatically, as he would have 
said, that the jet of water, after rushing some yards aloft, 
fell in a heavy shower through the lattice-work which 
compbsed the roof the lower. A loud scieam, as he had 
predicted, arose from the interior of the temple." 

There is a whimsical account given of the preparations 
needed for angling-— 

“ ‘ If It wasn’t for your everlasting poetry,’ said Ring- 
wood, one day, ‘1 sdiouldn’t hear so miich of my ever¬ 
lasting sporting. I wish to God von would hunt or shoot 
a litile yourself, instead of liemg such a bookworm. 
There’s fishing is a quiet, studious sort of thing.' ' Ne¬ 
ver!’ answered Uaby with emphasis. ‘ I cannot bear 
the thought even of impaling a poor inofTensive worm on 
a hook to writhe in agony till he is diowned.’ ' Hut you 
might have a fly,' said Kmgwood; ‘ ayd, as you are <o 
squeaming, you need not even impale a real one. ‘True, 
said Raby; 'but I happen to have read Cotton, with Ms 
direction lor making artificial ones , and really I have no 
inclination to go through the varied course of sporting 
which would lie requisite only to furnish me with d'lh- 
bing.’ ‘HI know what you mean.’ exclaimed Ring- 
wood, ‘•may I be pounded! ' I speak.’ answered Raby, 
‘ from the book, I was tempted to read the instructions 
carefully for their whimsicality. To get only the mate¬ 
rials for palmers, and stoneflys, and duns, and other tech¬ 
nicals would take up a greater poilion of inv life than I 
am disposed to spare. For instance, I must go bear- 
hunting, and scufile witli an old black briiin for a little 
of his skin, being particular to have him well tanne'l by 
the weather; then I must draw a badger for a bit of fur; 
then 1 must take an otter for ditto; and then grope the 
banks fora water-rat and a water-mouse, if there he such an 
animal. I must beg the squire for a pluck of hair at his 
black spaniel on the inside of the ear, and must remember 
at Oxford to buy or steal a bit of a barge-sail. I must go 
hawking to get the herl of a heron, fox-hunting for the 
far of an old led reynard, coursing for the scut of a hare, 
the blackest I can get, and shooting for a rook's wing, a 
lapwing’s crest, and a partridges’s tail. 1 must climb up 
tr^s for martins and squirrels, comb black greyhounds 
with small-tooth combs, and go swine-shearing for sanded 
hog’s down. _ Last, not least, 1 must shaveonrblack Tom 
eat, if jke will let me, for the sake of his whiskers; and 
then, turning him round, X must take a twitch out of his 
tail 1’’ 

An amusing milanx* of the lUbnt of a party disturbed 
by a cow—the loosening of the said cow being the result 
of another of young Mr. Twigg’s practical jokes—may be 
added. 


" The following are but a few of the objects which the 
Hon. Mr. Danvers beheld which he looked on. Item. 
A huge cold round of beef, snrreonded by the froth of a 
trifle, like an ieland ‘begirt with fbam,’ with a pigeon 
perched ^ the top instead of a cormorant. Item. A 
large lofeaw, roosting on the branch of an epergoe. Item. 
A roai||l|biek, seemingly fast asleep.'with.aieream cheese 
for a Inattrass ^od a ruenmber fot ^ Mister. Item. 
BnMntl in an ample writing-paper mir, i^U sprinkled 
wiyi claretf reminding the ejmtator irfeMstibly of the 
neOt of King Charles the First. Item. Upsy-eake, 
eppiopriatcly tinder the table. Item. A pnlldle of Cold 


f anch, and a Beat’s tongue apparently licking it up. 
tern. A noble bam, brilliantly powdered with broken 
glass. Item. A boiled rabbit smothered in custard. Item. 
A lump of hinac-mange dyed purple. Item. A shoal of 
prawns in an ocean of lemonade. Item. A very fine 
boiled turkey, in a harlequin suit of lobster-salad. Item. 
A ship of sugar-candy, high and dry, on a fillet of veal. 
Item. A ‘hedge-hog’ sitting on a hen’s nest.’—Vide 
Mrs, Glasse’s Cookery for these confectionary devices. 
Item. ‘ A floating island.* as a new constellation, 
amongst ‘ the moon and stars in jelly.’—See Mrs. Gl^fse 
again. Item. A large pound crab, sitting upright amnst 
a table, and nursing a chicken between its claws. Item. 
A collared eel, uncoiled, and threatening, like a boa con¬ 
strictor, to swallow a fowl. Item. A Madeira puod in a 
dish cover, with a duck drowned in it. item. A pig’s 
face, with the snout smelling at a bunch of aitificial 
flowers. Item. A leg oi lamb, as yellow as the leg of a 
boy at Christ’s Hospital, thanks too the mustard-pot. Item. 
A tongue all over ‘ flummery. Item. An immense 
Macedoine of all the fruits of the season, jumbled toge¬ 
ther in jam, jelly, and creams. Such were some of the 
objects, interspersed with Serpentines of sherry. Peerless 
Pools of port, and New Rivers of Madeira, that saluted 
the eyes of the expectant guests, thus untimely reduced to 
the feast of reason and the flow of soul. The unfortunate 
hostess appeared ready to drop on the spot; but, accor¬ 
ding to Major Oakley’s theory, iiie refrained from fainting 
amongst so many broken bottles; whilst Twigg stood 
with the very aspect and bttitilUe of a baker’s iourneyman 
we once saw just after a stumble which had pitched five 
rice-puddings, two custard ditto, a gooseberry pie, a cur¬ 
rant tart, and two dozen cheesecakes, into a reset von of 
M'Adam’s broth from dints. The swamping of Ins colla¬ 
tion on the ait in the Thames was a letail concern to this 
enoimous wreck. His eye-brows worked, Ins eyes rolled, 
his lips quivered with inaudible curses, and ins fingers 
twitched, as if eager to be doing Bume"iing, but waiting 
for orders from the will; he was divided, in tiutli, between 
a dozen rival impulses, suggested to turn all at once—to 
murder the cow, to thrash Pompey, to quariel with Ins 
wife, to disinherit his son, to discharge the cooks, to order 
every body's carriage, to send iMaiilda back to boarding- 
school, to go to bed suddenly ill, to run away Ood knew 
where, to hang himself on tho pear-tree, to dtown himself 
in the fish-pond, to burn the marquee, to turn inhdel and 
deny a Providence, to get dead drunk." 

We must conclude by repeating our firm conviction 
that, quaint, old, and humorous, as Mr. Hood is (and 
Ins loite lies in short perrurniaiices replete with these qua¬ 
lities, not forgetting, either, some of his pathetic and na¬ 
tural poeticar coiiipositious), he will never write a good 
novel—at least if we may judge by the piesent produc¬ 
tion.* And be it observed farther, that sundry mdchcato 
expressions, to say the least of them, defoiiii these pages; 
we will not cite them, but end with oue sample, which 
swe consider to be still more obnoxious to iiglit sense and 
feeling. 

" With all his seeming lowliness, he had at bottom a 
deal of the devil’s ‘darting sin,’ ‘the pride that apes hu¬ 
mility.’ Out of nothing, it is written,sOod created ths 

* We this day give our candid opinian of Tylney Hall t 
but tbe subiect requires a few explanatory words from ns 
independently of our impartial enttetsm. In all aSiiin in 
whicn wa are concerned, wbetber literary or other, we like 
to make a clean and honest breaatof it: if we bare erred, to 
confess it; and, if we have been In the right, to dissipate 
misapprebension or repel miirepreseDtatioo. It baa ever 
been our esteblished ,*midplo in the hltfrary Goeette, when 
works were sent to ns previous to publication, that if we 
could say nothing favourablo of them, we were at least bound 
to say nothing to prejudice them before they regularly ap¬ 
peared To this rule we have steadfasfly adfasied; and, 
ezerpt in three or four Instances, where we were unaware of 
the fact ot the issue having boendelayed, we have never pre¬ 
judiced an author with whose production we could only have 
iMG^e acquainted through an set of oourtesy. We are aorry 
to have beeo charged with an error of this klud m the ease of 
7>few HaU, ourtoiaf notiee of tbe ftrst rolnmes of which, in 
our No. na, preceding, we are new told, the appearance of 
tbs enUre novel. As ao unconscloua departure from our own 
nrinci^ we legrot thU, andean only excuse our hastiness by 
stating that the publisher himsslf assured ns in writing teat 
ths third volume would be ready ton days before the data of 
onr Gatettt of the iite October. Ferhaps we ought iwevi. 
ously to have taken puns to ascertaiii tee real circumitaBcss; 
but intwery otecr respect wo fool test we have done hat our 
pnblie Mty, from triiieh nmteer private friendships, nor any 
ether eonsideration whatever', have induced «t to deviate ip 
enr long end often trying course. 
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world: and h out of oothiog Twigg had created aome 
thirty ihouaand pound), he eoosideiw himtelf as a sort of 
deity who had wrought a miracle.*—Lon. Lit. Oat. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD Ew.« 


As the projector of the periodical work which here, and 
which aUll bears, his name, Mr. Blackwood may well be 
coesidered a distinguiiihed public character, under whose 
auspices the fame of Scottish nnius has been carried to 
the remotest comers of the earth; as a man and a Chris* 
tian, the memory of his man;; virtues will ever be cherish¬ 
ed by all who enjoyed his private fnendship. 

vV^illiam Blackwood was born in Edinburgh, on the 
20th of November, 1776. Although his respectable parena 
were in a much humbler station of life than that which 
he himself ultimately occupied, he received an excellent 
early education; and it was his boyish devotion to litera¬ 
ture which determined the choice of bis calling. In_1790, 
when he was fourteen years of age, he entered on lii» ap- 

f ircnticeship with the well-known house of Bell and Biad- 
ute; and, before quitting their roof, largely stored his 
miuawith reading of all sorts; but especially Scottish bis- 
toiy and antiquities. „ „„ 

Wheu he had been six years with Messrs. Bell and 
Bradfute, he went to Glasgow, to be manager for Mr. 
Mundell, then in extensive business as a bookseller and 
university printer. Mr, Blackwood had the sole super¬ 
intendence of the bookselling department; and he always 
spoke of the time he spent in Glasgow as having Ireen o£ 
the greatest service to him in after-life. Being thrown 
entiiely on ln» own resomces, he then funned those habits 
of decision and promptitude for which he was subsequent¬ 
ly so remarkable. He also corresponded regularly with 
Mr. Muudell and his friends at home—a usage from 
which lie derived gieat lieoetit in the formation of that 
style of letter-writing which, in ilie opinion of many com¬ 
petent judges, Iws seldom been surpassed. 

Mr. MundcU, however, gave up businessm Glasgow: 
and, at the expiiaiion ofa year, Mr. Blackwood returned 
to Messr-. Bull and Bradfute. In 1799 he entered mto 
partneisbip with a Mr. Boss, which connexion was, how¬ 
ever, dissolved in a few ycais. He then went to Loudon; 
and, in the shop of Mr. Cuthell, perfected himself in the 
knowledge of old books. ... 

In 1804, Mr. Blackwood returned to Edinburgh, and 
commenced business on his own account on the Suuth 
Bridge, as a dealer in old books, in the knowledge of which 
he had by that time few equals. He <oon after became 
agent toi Murray Baldwin, and Cadell, and also publish¬ 
ed on his own account, among other works " Grahame’s 
Sabbath,” “ Kerr’s Voyages, the" Edinburgh Ency- 
clopmdia," &c. In 1812 appeared his famous catalogue, 
consisting of upwards of fifteen thousand books in various 
languages, all classified. „ , , • 

lor many years Mr. Blackwood confined his attention 
principally to the classical and antiquarian branches of his 
trade; and was regarded as one of the best-informed book- 
selleis of that clam in the kingdom ; but, on removing to 
the New Town of Edinburgh, in 1816, he disposed of bis 
stock, and tlienceforth applied himself, withcharacteustic 
ardour, to general literature, and the business of apopulai 
publisher. 

in April 1817, he put forth the first number of “Black¬ 
wood’s tVlagazine,” the most important ieature of his pro- 
fessionat career. He had long before contemplated the 
possibility of once mote raising magazine literature to a 
rank not altogethpr puworthy of the great names which 
had beenenlSted in ita service io a preceding age: it was 
no sudden or fortuitous suggesrion which prompted him 
to taka up the enterprise in which he was afterwards so 
pre-eminently sudbessful as to command many honourahie 
imitators, i’rom an early period of iu progress, his maga¬ 
zine engrossed s,very large share of his time : and though 
be toareely over wrote for its pages himself, the general 
maiumement and arrangement of it, with the very exteu- 
uve^u^y cortesponwnce which that involved, and the 
constant Buperintendence of the press, would have been 
more than enough to ocenpy entirely any man but one of 
first-rate energies. 

•AgxeeaWytoouxprumisa.wearB now enabled to oftr a 
slight tsitiiii^y of owr regard pt pur .laze cantempanrA whom 
MsgesMs and our Oatttl* sterted tatto existence ot the soma 
pon^—AW. A. A. O, 


No man ever conduijted husaioit ^ til zoits in a more 
direct aod manly manner., His opimea was on all occa¬ 
sions dhecily expressed'; bis questi^ were ever explicit; 
his answers conclusive. His sincerity nAght sometimes be 
centered rough ; but no human being ever accused him 
either of flattering or of sbuifiing; and those men of letter! 
who were in frequent eumniunication wjtj) him.noon con¬ 
ceived a respect for and ronfideoce in him,^ wbicn, save in 
a very few instances, ripened into cordial regard and 
friendship. The masculine steadiness ^d imperturbable 
resolution of his character were impressed on all hie 
proceedings; and it will be allowed by those who watched 
him_ through hit career, as the publisher of a literary and 
political miscellany, that those qualities were more than 
once very severely testA. He dealt by parties exibtif as 
he did by individuals. Whether his princilfles were right 
or wrong, they were hit, and he never compromised or 
complimented away one tittle of them. No changes, 
either of men or of measures, ever dimmed his eye, or 
checked his courage. 

To youthful merit he was a ready and a generous 
friend; and to literary persons of good moral character, 
when involved in pecuniary distress, he delighted to i xlend 
a bouiitifnl hand. He was in all respects a mau oi Uige 
and liberal lieart and temper. • 


During some of the best years of his life, he found lime, 
in the midst ol his own pressing busiiiess, to take rath A a 
prominent par t in the atfaiis ot the City of Edinburgh, a 
magistrate: and it must be admitted by those who most 
closely obseived, and even by those who most constantly 
opposed him in that capacity, that he exhibited on all oc¬ 
casions perfect tairncss ot purpose, and often, in the con¬ 
duct of debate, and the management of less vigorous 
minds, a very rare degree of tact and sagacity. His 
complete personal exemption from the slightest suspicion 
of jobbing or manoeuviiug wasacknowicdgcdonall hands; 
and, as the civic records can shew, the most determined 
enemy of what was called reform was, in his sphere, the 
unweaiied, though not always the triumphant, assailant 
ol practical miseniefs. Already the inipn ssion is strong 
and general aiuonf the citizens of Edinburgh, ofall stuides 
ot political sentiment, that in William Blackwood they 
have lost a great lignt and ornament of then order; a man 
of high honour and principle, pure and patriotic inolivez, 
amha very exlraoidiuary capacity. 


In the private relations, as in the public conduct, of his 
Ilie, he may safely be recommended as a model to those 
who come alter him. He has left a widow, exemplaty in 
all the domestic virtues, and a family of seven son, and 
two daughters—all ot whom are at home, excepting ilio 
third son, who is m the service ol the Hon. East India 
Company, as Lieutenant of the 69tli regiment, Bengal 
N.I. His two eldest sons have announced that they will 
carry on the business in which liom boyhood they weie 
associated with their honoured parent; and astht'y were ge- 

nerallyesleemedfortheiramiabledispositious, tlicir talcnU, 

and their integrity, it cannot be doubted that, d they con¬ 
tinue to tread in Ins footsteps, they will not want to aid 
and sustain them, under the load of duty which has un¬ 
timely devolved on them, the assistance of their fathers 
friends, and the favour of that great party which, through 
evil lepott and through good report, lie most strenuously 
and etliciently served. 

Mr, Blackwood died at his house in Ainslie Place, 
Ediobutgh, on Tuesday, the I6tb of Seplerabi r, 1834, at 
six o’clock a. M., in the fifty-eighth year ol iiis age. His 
disease had been from the first pronounced incurable by 
Ills physicians. Four months ofsuffciisg, lu pait«tense, 
exhaust^ by slow degrees all his physical energies, but 
left his temper calm and unruffled, aurl lin intellect entire 
and vigorous even to the last. He liad thus what no good 
man will consider a slight privilege—that of contemplating 
the approach of death with the clearness and full strength 
of his mind and faculties ; and of instiucUng those around 
him, by solemn precept and raeniorable example, by wnat 
means alone humanity, conscious of its own ff®'*‘y* 
sustain that prospect with bumble serenity.—Ann. Ait. 


Thb Thbhu Tomnei..— We ate glad to 
vast undertaking has at length obfam^ the aid ofMvem- 
mant. The sum of 250,0001. it is said, it to be 
for its completion ; the work will Uierefore be forthwith 
resumed under the supatinlendence ol the ongtnal pso- 
jector. 
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BRINGING OUT. 

We have oftea be|n inclined to think that the gawk; 
aillineot of younglhcn in (ne upper ranks of sociotyin Eng* 
lanil, uluog with prevailing pursuit of wealth, form^ 
an obstarle, almost insurmountable, to the cultivation of 
female it(fe]lect.y Here is what Mr. Bulwer sa^s on this 
subject in his late work on France How is it possible 
that an Englishwoman, such 9S we we ordinarily finrl the 
Englishwomen of^ondon society—how w it poosible that 
such a woman should possess the slightest influence over a 
man three degrees removed from dandyism and the 
Guards 1 W hat are her otdects of interest but the most 
trumpery and insigoiflcant ? Wlyit are her topics of con- 
versatlbn but the most ridiculous and insipid? Not only 
doesshe iowefdown her mind to the level of the emptiest- 
paled of the male eieatures thatshe meets, butshe actually 
persuades herself, and is actually persuaded, that it is 
chaiming and feminine to do so. She will i.ilk to you 
about hunting and shooting—that is not unleniinine! oh, 
no' But politics, the higher paths of hteiature, the stir 
and action ot life, in which all men worth any thing, and 
trom whom she could boirow any real, influence, arc 
plunged—of these she knows nothing, thinks nothing—in 
these she is not interested at all, and only wondeistkat 
an intellA'ual being can have any other ambition than 
l 0 |get what she calls good invitations to the stupidest, 
and nottest, .md dullest of the stupid, hot, and dull diaw- 
ing-tuoms of London. There are of course reasons for 
all this j and 1 agree with a late work in asserting one of 
these reasons to be the practice which all England insists 
upon, as so innocent, so virtuous, so modest, so disinter¬ 
ested, VIS. ‘bringing out,’ as it is called, a young woman 
at sixteen, who is ushered into a vast variety of crowded 
roonis, with this injunction—‘ There, go ; hunt about and 
get i. good,’ which meani a rich, ‘ husband. 

This command—dor Miss is greatly boied with papa 
and mamma, and the country bouse, and the country 
parson—is very readily obeyed. Away she starts—dances 
with this mao, sighs to that; and as her edneution has 
not been neglected, she ventures, perhaps, at the first onset 
to give vent to a lew ofthose ideas which her governess, or 
her leading, oi the solitude oi her early life, have givtn 
birth to. VVoe upon her' The lich young man who has 

such a fine ])io|)erty in-shire, and who is really so very 

good-looking, and so very well diesseil, opens his eyes, 
shrugs up his shoulders, turns pale, turns red, and looks 
very stlipid and veiy confused, and at the first opportunity 
glides away, muttering to an acquaintance,' 1 say, what 
a blue that gill is I** Nevermind, niy good young lady ! 
In a -econd season you will be as simple and as silly as 
your chaperon can desire. Du but go on—a constant 
succession ofballs and parties, and listlers conversations, 
will soon make you all the most plolting motliei can desne ; 
and all 1 regret is, that when you have at last succeeded 
in the weansome aim of your youth, when you have fixed 
the fate of some wealthy and perhaps titled booby, a cons¬ 
tant habit of dulness will have been generated fium the 
stimidity that was necessary to secure him. 

Of late years this misfortune has been increasing, be¬ 
cause of late yeais lortune and rank have been more 
entirely sepaiated from talent and education ; to such 
a degree indeed has it increased, that no man, after his 
reason has burst its leading-strings, ever now exposes 
himself to the iosufierable ennui of general society.” 

* We omit the oath which accompanies this elegant expres¬ 
sion. 


, FOOLS THE BEST LOVERS, 

^ ■■ 

This, too, observe—that men of sense, in love. 

Dupes more complete than fools and blockheads prove; 
For all that knowledn lent them as a guide. 

Goes off entirely to tne lady’s side ; 

Whereas the blockhead rather sees the more, 

And gains perception that he lack’d before. 

His honest paasiod blinds the man of sense. 

While want ol feeling is the fool's defence; 

Arm’d mh insensibiuty he comei, 

Wh^^Jtpre repell'd he but the more assumes, 

Atw|ns succeeds where fads the'man of wit; 
B^nere we cannot conquer, *n subtnit. 

f „ CsABas. 

NVMaca or rcAicre.—According to' llumboldt, the 
anecies of plants at present known amount to 44,000. 
Of these 6000 an tryphgvmmu, or having neither blos¬ 


soms nor visible fructification ; the remaining 38,000 are 
phanera^amout plants, or those which have v'isible organs 
of tructification, and are thus distributed :— 

In Europe.7000 

Temperate regions of Asia.1500 

Asia within the tropics, and islands.4500 

In Africa.3000 

Both the temperate regions of America.4000 

In America, between the tropics.13,000 

New Holland and the islands of the Pacific... .5000 
_He also states that the proportions of plants which gpiw 
in latitudes 0®, 45*, ana 68“, to be as the nunibers 12, 4, 
and 1. Within the tropics the manoeot^ledonous plants, 
or those having only one eotyUdon, or seed-lobe, as the 
gra-s and corn tribe, palms, and the orchis family, are to 
the dicotyUdnnous, or those having two seed-lobes, as 1 
to 0 ; between the latitudes 36® and 52®, as 1 to 4 ; and 
at the polar circle, as 1 to 2. 


“ LIMERICK BELLS." 

No. I. 

In the Calcutta lateral y Gazette for the lOth January, 
183S, amonir the original articles appears a paper, entitled 
“ Limerick Bells,” attached to which is the signature 6 W. S. 
In vmir (laxettc, the Literary Gazette ot Madras, for the I Ith 
April ISJS, the very same story of *' Limerick Bells" is insert¬ 
ed as oiiginal but with the signature VuTOR. There is some 
sli. lit alteration in the drawing up and language of the story, 
but it is the same story sfter all, and a very pretty one it is 
still Havuig a)ipeared exactly three nioutlis sooner at Calcutta 
than it did at Madras, it was ne longer ai| (.Irigmal contribu¬ 
tion when it reached vnu, 

I do not exactly sec why the original matter of our Ma¬ 
dras Juieniie Gaaetto, should bo gl ‘anod from the pages of 
its tiaicntta cotemporary, nor can I approve of Viator's con¬ 
duct m sending it you as original, if so he haa done—Is it 
fair t 

Saint Thome, Mth AprU 183S. 

No. 2. 

7\> the Editar of the Madras Literary Gazette. 

My Dear Sir,—I read not without pun in the Literary 
Gazette ot the 2nd Instant a communiratioii dated from Saint 
Thome, and animadverting somewhat severely on the cirriim- 
stanco of the little tale entitled “ The Limerick JieUi," being 
sent to you as original when it bad already appeared some 
months ago in a Calcutta JournaL 

I am sure it is unnecessary fur me to say a single word to 
eonvinee you that I would not willingly have palmed upon 
you a twice told tale, but for the satisfaction of your corres¬ 
pondent and for ray own justificatiun in the eyes of all your 
readers it is imperative on me to state distinctly that the ar¬ 
ticle m question was inserted in the Calcutta Literary Ga¬ 
zette, a paper which I never sue, entirely without my consent 
or knowledge as the Editor of it will 1 feel convince unhe¬ 
sitatingly admit. 

In the month of October of last year I sent the Limerick 
Belts together with a few Stanzas as a contribution to the 
Bmnal Annual. The latter were published lu that work, tho 
former was noL 1 had therefore every reason to conclude that 
it did not suit the taste of D. L. R. and aceordingly transmit¬ 
ted It tp, you, slightly changing its form and wording as your 
correspo'ndent truly observes, and affixing to it a fictitious 
signature in tlie place of my real name which probably would 
hare hien appended to it had it found a place, as I intended 
It should, in the pages of the Bengal Annno/. 

Except for the reason that I think we_ Mulls should support 
onr own periodical rather than one issuing from the Press of 
another presidency, I should not of ooinm have objected to 
the insertion of this tale in the pa^r which first made it 
public, on the contrary 1 should have been proud and happy 
to sec aught of my writing holding a place in fbe pages of so 
talented a Journal. Vet I cannot but think it womd have 
been no more than commonly considerate in D. L. R. had he 
orilrred the transmission to me (being acquainted as he was 
with my address) of a ixmy of the periodToal it did actually 
appear in, as it was not the one for which it was transmitted 
to him, and as it mint have ooeorred to him that in igno¬ 
rance of his having puUished it I might send it elsewhere. 

Further I have only to request you will do me the favor to 
make known the real foots of the case so soon after you re¬ 
ceive this at you cenvenienfly can, and trotting that your 
correspond! nt, taking warnin •. from bis present unfounded 
accusation thereof, will hereafter be less ready to impute 
nnfair dealing to those who donbtiess would not lest than 
himself utterly scorn any thing of the kind. 1 beg you to be¬ 
lieve me 

Very sincerely yenr t 

Fezeanagrum, 9th May 1888. 6. W. S. 

TVefe.—We willingly confirm the statement of O. W. S.— * 
Bn. Cal. Lit. Gaz 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


■' Atfa" shall be early attended to. 


PniHTitb ANn PvBLitRan at M. Crow, atth* Indian 
P»Mt, No. 14, EapbANAon Row, Calcutta. 
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SKETCH OF A HURRIED JOURNEY FROM 
TSDINBURGH TO OXFORDSHIRE. 

CEtitraet qf a private letter from an old Indian 
lately returned home.) 

On Monday the 15th September we started by 
coach from Edinburgh at 6 a. m. Our road lay 
along the southern coast of the Forth and the nortn 
east coast of England, through Musselburgh to 
Berwick: we breakfasted at the latter about g; 
the coach was loaded with passengers. The coun* 
try we passed oyer was bold without being rugged, 
and on nur left we had a constant succession of 
fine vieirs to seawall. *We dined at Alnwick 
(pronounced Annick) where is a seat of the Duke 
of Northumberland; a picturesque, castellated 
building with battlements decorated by stone 
figures of men, nearly if not quite as large as life, 
in the garb and accoutrements of the feudal times, 
armed and in the attitude of defending the castle 
against an escalade. All this is very well, though 
fantastic; but in order to make the most of the 
figures they are stationed, not within but, upon the 
battlements, on the sharp edge of the masonary, 
where no human foot, except that of a rope dan. 
cer, could find support. Ine day was fine and the 
weather cool; but our day’s work was rather seri¬ 
ous, being 120 miles to Newcastle, which we did 
not reach till 8 o’clock in the evening. The town 
was full, as, besides savans returning from the 
Edinburgh meeting, the Doncaster races had 
created a great bustle throughout Yorkshire and 
a prodigious influx of people. We could not pro- 
cure a sitting room, nor scarcely a bed room. Be- 
ing somewhat hungry, we attempted supper and 
were obliged to sup where we slept. We were 
better off next morning and had a room for break- 
fast; but the inn was not of the cleanest: it was 
in keeping with the town, which was generally of 
a dingy, ditty aspect, although it presented an 
arcade in which were really magnificent shops. 
But gentry are not now required for the support of 
tradesmen: they support one another, as the style 
of their displays ot goods is e.xtended to their 
parlours and j^rsons, and all present alike the 
show—very often, I believe, ths show only—of* 
affluence. We left Newcastle about 10 a. m. and 
after another long ridge of 80 miles, arrived to 
dinner about 6 o’clock at York. We passed 
through Durham and had a glimpse of the Cathe¬ 
dral ; but there was no other place of note upon 
the road; nor did the country, although evidently 
a rich one, firesent any object of particular inter¬ 
est. We were lucky m our inn at York, getting 
into a clean and comfortable berth at the Black 
Swan. Ilu following forenpon we stayed at York 
and visited the Minster: the exterior is much 
more imposing than the interior. The latter, 
though vast and stately, appeared to mejiareand 
unfurnished: riiere was a want of those ornamenta 
in roof, pillars, windows, &c. which give life to 


the large dimensions of a Gotfatc Cathedral. We 
went to the Minster at the time of service, and the 
chaunting was very good: we did not detect any- 
where any vestige of the fire. We algo paid a 
visit to the house of the Yorkshiie* Philosophical 
Society, a neat building in a small but pretty 
gardpi,. on one side of which stand the well pre¬ 
served remains of St. Mary’s Abbey, an extremely 
beautiful specimen of religious architecture : in 
one corner of the ground is an old, rugged tower 
of the time of the Romans. In the house are lec¬ 
ture rooms, a library and musteum.; the latter 
containing a beautiful collection of fossils. The 
castle of York is converted into a gaol and enclos- 
ed by a new wall and battlements. We left^York 
by coach again for Sheffield, where we arrived 
about 8 'n the evening. Much of the country was 
lovely; but we were now in the heart of coal-mines 
and manufactures, and the face of nature was per¬ 
petually disfigured by tall ugly chimnies starting 
up in the midst of groves and meadows and spread¬ 
ing a long train of black smoke as a canopy over 
the foliage. The road was also constantly inter¬ 
sected by rail ways leading to difierent collieries, 
and lines of funereal looking waggons laden with 
coal. As the day closed, dark, dusky fires were 
flickering about in all directions, where iron was 
•melting, or coal being turned into coke, as if a 
party from Pandemonium was pleasuring above 
ground. At Sheffield we obtained accommoda¬ 
tion at the Tontine Hotel, one of the most con¬ 
siderable in the place, but most particularly dirty 
and ill-savoured. Next morning we lounged 
about the town a little and saw quite enough to 
satisfy us of its filth and the licentious poverty of 
its inmates, the miserable tools of the manufactur¬ 
ing system—contrasting forcibly -with the manu¬ 
factured wealth of such establishments m that of 
Messrs. Rogers and Co. which we visited. In 
their show-room were splendid specimens of cutlery 
and plate : we visited also one of their manufac¬ 
tures of plate, adjoining their repository, and saw 
the process of its fabnc; of which the most re¬ 
markable part was the meanness' and incommodi¬ 
ousness, the want of space and air and light and 
apparatus, of the place where it was carried on. 
We left Sheffield at 11 o’clock and went post to 
Derby; but posting in England, at least post- 
chaise posting, is completely ruined : the vemcles 
are uncomfortable, crazy, dirty; the jlbstboy is 
converted into an awkwara Jehu who sits upon a 
low dickey, with probably a'portmanteau under 
his arm : they never now venture to lash a trunk, 
or the like, behind a chaise, as its fate is certain ; 
so much for English honesty: if there is not roook 
under, it is put ooer the dnving box, to the dis¬ 
comfort and consequent inefficiency of the driver. 
We arrived at Derby at about 4 n. it, and had 
time to look about ns. It is a tolerably dean, 
old fashioned town with a very misty atipMphere. 
One of the foidest atrocities ever perpetrated in the 
way of architecture has been committed here 
they had a very beautiful Gothic church, the ^ody 
of which required repair: instead of repairing 
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thejr rebuilt it in the form of a Grecian temple; 
t leaving the original tall, grotesque tower and gate¬ 
way, to which thq^modecn adjunct is totally fore¬ 
ign and disproportionate. The old church, of 
which engraving exist, was a consistent and splen¬ 
did edificet,and the tower presents that character; 
its tail is dwarfish, bare, cold and diminutive in 
itself, and is still more so by the contrast: of a 
verity here —turpiPsr atrwn, desinat inpiscm muUer 
formoaa sa^erae. How such an enormity could 
have been committed, how permitted, it is not 
possible^ giving the citizens o^ Derby credit for 
more than Bdbitian stupidity, to conceive. On 
the morning of the Ipth at ^ past 7 a m. we went 
on to Warwick by cpach and cross ways. Our 
first progress was to Loughborough, a poor looking 
town; next to Leicester, not much better though 
larger; next to Coventry through a rich country 
free from the abominations of steam chimneys and 
rail roads. Coventry is a town of narrow streets 
and lady ^odiva must have had a dirty ride of 
it. if it was not cleaner in ancient than it is in 
modern times. From Coventry to Warwick, a 
drive of ten miles, we passed through the prettiest 
bit of country we had seen since we left home:— 
half way, upon the right, lie the remains of Ke¬ 
nilworth ; black masses of ruins upon a lofty mound 
which contrast very picturesquely with the smil¬ 
ing landscape around them. At Warwick we 
were deposited iu an inn of the bas-peuple; but 
with a civil host. Next forenoon we had time 
to survey the town which is one of the few we 
have touched at on our travels that had much 
pretension to cleanliness. We visited the castle, 
art of which, looking upon the Avon,, is inha- 
ited by the Earl; the fortifications, walls and * 
towers are untenanted; but are kept in order 
as ruins and are massive and picturesque. Then 
is not much worth seeing in the castle itself: in 
the greenhouse is the famous Warwick-Vasc, a 
handsome specimen of Roman sculpture: in a 
room adjoining the porter’s-lodge are the arms 
and armour of Grey and of his war-horse; his 
foraging pot, which is an iron kettle of, probably, 
a Janizary Regiment,—and a rib of the Dun Cow 
which looks like the spare rib of a whide. Leav¬ 
ing Warwick at ^ past 11 a. m. we proceeded 
homewards through Leamington and Banbury; 
the former a stupid, Loudon-looking place, much 
resorted to by fashionable idlers and fanciful in¬ 
valids ;—the latter, the only old English, coun¬ 
trified town we saw during our journey. After 
a tedious progress, which we found to prevail in 
general on cross roads, we got home at 5 o’clock 
and found all well. 

I will not weary you with much more relating 
to our pfregrination, but you must have a little 
bit of what our clengyman calls “ the application.” 
Imprimis, then, travelling, whatever people may 
say of it, is not perfect enjoyment even in Eng¬ 
land : it is very fatiguing if you traverse much 
' space in a given time,—and tedious if you do not. 

' Inns are not palaces, nor are they home, and yon 
pay dearly for indifferent and more or less dirty 
accoromoiqill^oas, very questionable fare and bad 
attendaai^^*^th a lady, too, there is but one 
mode fg iH tveHing to be sure of civility; you 
muat jj l l ^u your own carriage;' or yuttS' for the 
nooel^mth post-horses and a worntn If not also 
. ^‘maU servant:—^this is very ruinous <^ork; but 
in aAy other way, the innkeepers make it a favour 
to admit'yon. With a man it does not signify, 


as he can generdly get a bed ; and a coffee room, 
or travellers’room, provides him with meat and 
drink ; but he must not be fastidious as to com- 

ra or smells. Secundo. Engknd is not, what 
lieve it to have been half a century ago, the 
country of a happy and healthy p easantry. 'There 
are no longer any country people: the spread of 
manufactures and facility of intercourse has con¬ 
verted all the inhabitants of the fields into the ten¬ 
ants of lanes, streets, alleys. You may remember thi^ 
struck me when we arrived in May 1833 from In¬ 
dia : all the people from the landing place at Wey¬ 
mouth to London, looked and dressed and moved 
like Londoners : that which I noticed in the south, 
I have again observed in the West and in the 
North. Instead of sturdy, red-faced clod-hoppers 
with smock frocks and fustian jackets, we every 
rvhere encountered black hats and rusty brown 
or black coats cut in the fashion;—instead of 
shift sleeves and stuff petticoats, dirty chintzes 
and the hair in papers,—and instead of rosy 
cheeks in either sex, sallow, melancholy counte¬ 
nances indicative of low del.'.mchery and discon¬ 
tent. The children, though dirty, looked healthy; 
but as they increased in %tathre, their russet brown 
became sicklietl o’er with the pale cast of care, 
unwholesome task work and the gin bottle. The 
frames were generally sinewy and strong enough, 
thanks to labour; but the faces were neither fiorid, 
nor fair, nor expressive of honest, simple feeling. 
This change in the aspect of the people, the result 
of altered habits, is in a great degree the necessary 
consequence of the extension of manufactures, 
which is converting all England into one vast 
work-shop, but it is in some respects the conse¬ 
quence of a change in the face of the country, 
Rowing out of depression of the agricultural in¬ 
terest and the obligation imposed on the farmer 
by the pressure upon him, and the wish to keep 
upon a footing with the spinner of stockings ana 
the Stainer of chintzes his neighbours, to make 
the most of every inch of soil in his possession. 
The country, therefore, is most jealously enclosed ; 
a walk iu the fields is a thing unheard of; 1 saw 
not even a child astray in a meadow, nor did I 
observe (and I repeatedly looked for such a thing) 
a foot path, or a stile: rustic promenades are now 
restricted to the road; where, instead of resting 
the eye on nature’s universal livery, or refreshing 
the spirits with the fragrance of sweet flowers, the 
object of sight is a stage coach, and tiie passenger 
on t’ne road side is bespattered with weed, or 
suffocated with dust. This is not the work of the 
large landed proprietors, of the aristocracy, or 
gentry, of counties; but of small farmers, or 
land Wders from theiowns, who have neither the 
power nor the inclination to consult the happiness 
of the labouring classes. This exclusion drives 
the poor to indulgences and enjoyments of a 
demoralizing and brutifying character and in¬ 
spires them with a bitter hatred towards their 
superiors. Hence they furnish such ready jjro- 
selytes to the levelling doctrines of radicalism 
and are, in many part of the counfry, ripe for 
mischief. It is most devoutly to be noped that 
the blessings of manufacture may be imparted 
freely to other lauds, or England will be the scene 
of great desolation and misery. I do not appre¬ 
hend that the crisis is near at hand and some such 
lucky eyent as the successful competition of 
foreign 'nations, or a war,—^may nve vent to 
the difliculties which are gathering, pat I do not 
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think the present state of things can subsist 
without a crash sooner or later. Such is the 
sum of my conclusions from what 1 saw in 
my. late joumeyings to and from Scotland. 
To be sure we travelled through the par ex- 
eeUenee manufacturing districts and chiefly upon 
the high roads: more in the interior and in less 
manufacturing counties there may be more ruralU 
ty, more health and happiness. I understand, 
however, that there are few places to which town- 
miasma does not spread, owing to the nnmber of 
vehioles flying about in all directions and the mul- 
riplication of roads. There facilities of intercourse, 
so much boasted of, do as much harm as good : 
as they are upon the increase, it is impossible to 
foresee the ultimate result:—with which very 
cautious prophecy I wind up my traveller’s story. 


A JOURNAL OP FORTY-EIGHT HOURS OF THE 
YEAR 1945. 

BT RYI./VS cnOKDBR DOTT. 

fA $tudeiit at the Hindoo College.) 

And shitU we, nhaU sm, eBer five and twenty yean of 
ignominiona eervitode, ahaU wc, through a fear of dying, 
defer one aingle in.atant to aaaert our liberty I No, Komana; 
now b tbo time; the favorable moment we have no long wait¬ 
ed for ia come. Junius Brutus. 

The people of India and particularly those of the 
metropolis had been subject for the last fifty years to 
every species of subaltern oppre-ssion. The dagger and 
the bowl were dealt out with a merciless hand, and 
neither age, aex, nor condition could reprcs.s the rage 
of the British barbarians. These events, together with 
the recoliection of the grievances suffered hr their an¬ 
cestors, roused the dormant spirit of the generally 
considered timid Indian. Finding that every day the 
offences instead of being extenuated were aggravated, 
that no redress could be obtained by appeals to cither 
Lords or Commons, be formed the bold but desperate 
resoiotionof hurling Lord Fell Butcher, viceroy of India, 
from his seat and establishing a government composed 
of the most patriotic men in the kingdom. It is neither 
a matter of surprise nor for indignation, tliat the born 
subjects of “ the lord’s anointed” of merry England 
should take up arms against their sovereign, when we 
consider the deep and dreadful provocations which the 
ludians received. It was the only method calculated to 
repress the brutal atrocities of the merciless conquerors. 
Men accustomed to scenes of dangerous intrigue and 
infamous cruelty soon become callous to the generous 
feelings of human nature. With the rapidity of lightning 
the spirit of .Rebellion spread through this once pacific 
people. It is easy for the historian and the bard to 
depict in the most lively colours the exce.sses committed 
by revolutionary parties, but he only can truly judge 
of their situation who has been a fellow sufferer with 
those whose families, friends and companions have 
been butchered in cold blood—rwho has seen villages and 
towns laid waste by fire for illumination—who has be¬ 
held thousands of human beings compelled to desert 
their home and country and seek refuge in dens of tiie 
earth, in clefta of rocks or in the hollows of trees. 

In this conspiracy were engaged many of the mo.<:t 
distinguished men in Calcutta—Bfibfis, Riij&s and 
I^db&bs increased its consequence. It was conducted 
lilrsome time with the greatest irosginsble secrecy, 
and the contagion of Rebellion would probably have 
Infested every city in the kingdom, had it only bad time 
to perfect its maefainstions. 

It was a beautifnl evening; the bues of the setting 
sun, the whisper of breexes and the aioging of birds 
made the whole scene delightful. Instead of lounging 
about the streets, as is generally the case, the rich and 
poor all huddled in the same direction. Atfabout six 
a vast number of men assembled on the North Eastern 
snWbs of the “ City of Palaces.” On the left of this 


spacions plain gargles s rill, on the right it is fenced 
by avenues of bamboos. The front view is bounded t 
by a beautiful Pagoda, the workgef |oine Moslem band, 
wbosetpiral tops reflected m a thousand fantastic co¬ 
lours the bright rays of the sinking suu. Within this 
inclosure, all was lorely^—the tumultuous dashing.of 
the waters, the hollow murmurs of The wilds, and the 
confused melody of singing birds and human voices, 
made it inexpressibly enchanting. The people all sat 
down on the turf and the proceemngs of, the meeting 
commenced. From one extremity rose a venerable 
figure not above fifty or sixty. The contracted brow 
and the deep furrogra on his cheeks marked Jjie predo- • 
minancC of passion and of corroding* care over age. 

“ Gentlenieo,” said he, " I have the plwnre ooce more 
of witnessing my fellow countrymen, assembled to assert 
theii uativc rights and vindicate their wrongs. But be¬ 
fore we enter upon this day’s topic, allow me to ask w^e 
ther the proposition of each man wearing a carabine and 
a sword, carried at our last meeting, has been universklly 
complied with ? ’ A loud and lengthened peal of applause 
proved that it was. Bhoobun Molmii, a youth of twenty- 
five splendidly attired in kincaub and gold„ rose at the 
instant his venerable predecessor extended liiinself on * 
the turf. He gracefully flung a richly embroidered • 
scarf over his left shoulder and addressed the meeting 
with all tlie learning and eloquence which the Anglo- 
Indian College could furnisli. He exp.-itwted with a 
deep manly tone on the hardships and dangers to which 
tlu! natives of ludnstan had been subject since their 
subjugation by the Britons; and concluded by saying, 

“ My friends and countrymen, I speak not to yon with 
a wish to rlisplay my powers of rhetoric (of which I 
possess but little), I am not sjreaking from a heated 
imagination or blind enthuaissiti, 1 speak only tlie plain 
and simple dictates of my heart, which I finnlv believe 
meet with a response in all your bosoms. Consider for 
a moment the cruelties which from genciation to 
generation yon have suffered. What improvement! 
in our condition could be expected from the enormities 
^of Clive, the despotism of Wellesley, the wanton cruelty 
of Warren Hastings and the inordinate rapacity of our 
present odious Government ? While the other nations 
of the earth are ri-sing high in the scale of civilization, 
the people of Indostan arc daily sinking to the level of 
beasts. Consider for a moment, my friends and coun¬ 
trymen ! of what you have been forcibly bereft by these 
rough islanders. If you are still willing to submit to 
the wicked impositions of the British nation, if you are 
still willing to bear patiently all the refined crueitiea 
of our present ruler Lord Fell Butcher, if your hearts 
sicken not at the idea of degradation, if your feelings 
revolt not at the thouglit of shackles and ^iingeons, 1 < 
shall set you down for the most abject and of 

human beings- But banish that thought. us an- 

animously engage to emancipate the natives from the 
thraldom of oppression. Let ns alt unite in a body, 
and it shall be the most glorious scene that India has 
beheld, when we effect the overthrow by one powerful 
and deadly blow of this .system of injustice and rapacity.” 

” Friends! countrymen and chieftains! let us no a 
more be called the weak, the deluded portion of 
mankind, let us no more be branded witls cowardice 
and degeneration, let ns unfurl the banner of Freedom 
and plant it where Britannia* now proudly stands. If 
the consideration of rising in the estimation of the 
world move you not. Oh! I beseech you to look for the 
safety of the dear companions of your souls, the little 
ones, the darling of your eyes, and above all attend to 
the wants of our much neglected mother, tlie land that 
gave us birth,” 

There w.-t3 a murmur of approbation and a burst of 
applause as soon as the young man concluded his 
harangue and sat amongst a group of acquaintances. 

In the mean time many of the audience at once exclaim • 
ed "Redcoats! Red coafe!" On looking forward it 
was perceived that about Iff troopers and 150 dismount- , 

* The top of the Gorommont Hoosa. 
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ed dngrooni irrre Approaching the spot where they 
*were stsembled. Tfaej all Jumped up and Bhoobnn 
Mohan whistled shiillj^ which was answered from some 
distance by the report of a gun. The little body of 
soldiery immediately appeared on the skirts of the 
plain. Two oflcen dressed in scarlet and gold led or 
rather hauled a stout looking civilian between them, 
like man in black, evidently terrified on seeing so vast 
a concourse before ^m, could neither walk nor speak. 
Being reminded by the officers to do his duty, he with 
no little hesitation and change of countenance read the 
proclamation for dispersion. The bold patriotic youth 
retorted nearly Jn the folioiring woicls. '* Worthy Ma¬ 
gistrate, I am sos-y we are not able to comply with your 
proposition ; we defy you to do your worst. You see 
Mfitre you men who will neither be terrified by the 
neighing of a steed, the waving of a sword nor the 
llsming of a gun. We are determined to assert oiir 
liberties, when every other resource has failed, by the 
strength of our arms. Go tell them that sent thee that 
we have resolved to hurl Fell Butcher from his seat, we 
have renounced the allegiance of the feeble and 
false Harry rof England, and that we mean to abide by 
onr own laws and parliaments !” Confounded at this 
' bold d^laration, the good magistrate staggered back 
a few paces and was supported by a serjeant from 
sinking to the ground. The officers looked at 
each other, whispered a few words and the trumpets 
Bounded a charge with bayonets. The youthful 
hero blew a shrill blast, and about two hundred 
tnrbaned figures with guns in their hands, and fifty 
horsemen with scimitars and lances, appeared from the 
aide which was covered by bamboos. The unarmed 
retired to the borders of the plain, while a general en¬ 
gagement took place between the patriots and the roy¬ 
alists, both charged with levelled bayonets alternately 
retiring and advancing. The clashing of swords, the 
discharge of gnns, the shrieks of the wounded and the 
groans of the dying made a fearful noise. During this 
Moody transaction our hero was not a silent spectator 
of the scene. He ordered his attendant to bring hioc 
proud war horse, and having adjusted his clothes with 
military nicety, he buckled liis pistols round his waist, 
waved his sword and mounted his charger. Receiving 
the benediciion of the venerable priest who stood 
trembling a few paces distant, and whispering a prayer 
to Heaven to strengthen Ids arm, he darted himselfiiito 
the midst of the fray. Lieuteiinnt Martin, mad with 
rage, confronted him and aimed a furious blow at him 
which he eluded with great dexterity. Escaping the 
blow, he in his turn gave a smart rap on the head of 
his antagonist, which made him reel in his saddle for a 
minute or two. *' Curse on the barbarian," said he, and 
renewed the combat with redoubled ardour. The con¬ 
test Was long and fiirious, the coolness and agile 
movements of the Hindoo being a counterpoise to the 
great strength of the Briton. They exchanged many 
smart ents, their rich and splendid dresses were hacked 
and hewn in a thousand places, and the nodding plume 
of the one and the flowing scarf of the other were 
mangled and torn to atoms in the fray. At length the 
Briton foaming with ire and exhausted with loss of blood, 
mattering the direst oaths of vengeance, recoiled from 
his saddle and fell headhing on the ground. Victory de¬ 
clared in favor of the patriots. About twenty-live rov- 
alists lay dead on the plain and ns many wounded; 
while of the patriots six bad expired and thirteen were 
■everoly braised. The remaining officers of the royalists, 
ieonsulting for a minute or two together, ordered the 
trumpets to sound a retreat. Forming themselves into ' 
three bodies they retired one by one, keeping their ' 
front towatj^'tite enemy, who continued a brisk fire. 
The night h<||)ij’advanced prMiy far the patriola be-, 
took themsMyes to their houses to 4fe^‘of their glo¬ 
rious exi^ifa' and to rise in the moratW ^ couault 
new the fdvtherance of their obJtA; 

, W^uat.now eondnet the reader to the^^fS^ifioent 
aaart iiairto of the Goe^ruuient Monse, the remdence of 
ti» nH^hd hhhiati* Lord Fell Butcher, 'fhe itoof ot 


the bed chamber being alowly opened by the surdar 
bearer a damsel apparently of 14 with luxuriant tresses 
and deep black eyes, having about her a abort robe of 
fine white linen with long end white sleeves, was dia- 
covered arranging her dress. The skirte of her robe 
bung down as far as the knee, displaying the calf of 
her leg and the delicate symmetry of her ancles and 
feet. Her shoes were of the most curious workman¬ 
ship and a cbecqiiered ailk handkerchief carelessly 
thrown about her neck, vied in splendour with the hue# 
of the rainbow. An im^e of some Deity set with 
diamonds and pearls was suspended round her 
neck to protect her from evil. As soon as she placed 
her light foot upon the threshold, the Viceroy 
waked and Jumped out of his bed and asked the bearer 
whetlier “ Beeby sahib" was stirrin£(. Being answered 
in the negative, he conducted the damsel along the 
marble pavements, and placing her in her palanquin^ 
took a hearty farewell. The morning ablutions being 
over, he^entered the Couneil Hall with the morning 
gazette ^ in his hand. It was splendidly furnished- 
chandeliers, mirrors, pictures, arras and carpets made 
a gorgeous display. In the middle was placed a small 
table with heaps of folded Iftters, rolled iip parchments 
and writing materials. After perusing the giizette for 
a ininiiie or two he laid it aside and i-xciuimed who 
waits ? A young officer, his hat under his kciii and Ills 
sword dangling by his side, appeared, made a low res¬ 
pectful bow and approached his lordship. " Ho! What is 
d’ye call him, here "Vrs my lord, ensign Valancnurt 
stap without.” " Bid him come hither.” The officer 
retired and in a minute or two the ensign entered the 
hall. His face was patched in five or six different 
places and his left hand was tied in a sling. " Well sir, 

I hope the business of yesterday lias been gloriously 
terminated ?" The officer bung down his head and the 
blood gushed into ins features. “ Ah I ha ! is that the 
caseDid the royalists retreat before a parcel of Ben¬ 
galees AVe must take severer measures now I should 
think. Well bow many wounded and killed ?” “ Fifty, my 
lord.” “ Zounds ! that’s terrible. How did tlie riotous 
mob contrive to send so many to Pluto’s gloomy region?” 
“There was a body of two or three liiiiidred men in am¬ 
bush armed at all points, who seeing us attack the re¬ 
bellious mob with onr bayonets, rushed into the conflict 

and-” ‘‘ Made you turn your heels?” The ensign 

again blushed ami hung down his head. “ I shall see. 
You may go ; but remain within hearing.” Making a 
profound bow, the young man retired. After taking 
two or three turns about the mom in, deep niedilntioii, 
his Lordship resumed his chair and penned the follow¬ 
ing letter. 

To Col. John BLOon-THinarT. 

Tie loivn and fort Major of the 

Fori Wiltiaatin Bengal. 

My Dear Col.—It appears from the information of 
many confidential pcrsiuis that great dissatisfaction 
towards Guyernment is prevalent amongst the native 
population. I authorize you therefore to take such 
measures as will be requisite for the safety of the Port 
in case of a surprise or sudden atlsck. The publicity 
attending the transmi sion of letters through Secretiiriea 
and Boards has obliged me to have recourse to. this 
method. I am, mv dear Col. 

Voiir's sincerriy. 

Govt. Hotae, April, 1945. Bdtchbe. 

Dispatching this letter, he took a turn or two and 
wrote the following paragraph, which he sent to the 
ress. *■ 

Thb Calcotta Courikr Extraordinart, 

April 1945. ■ 

tVe understand from a military person, that last 
evening a party consisting of two troopers and sixteen 
foot soldiers were sent by Government to quell the 
disturbances of two thousand men in the tieighbolirs 
tend of Calcutta, The Magistrate. tried his utmost 
esorttPto persuade the people to tetiim to their hoosea, 
hut all in vidn; they persisted io keeping their ground. 
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THE CONSPIRACY OF FIESCO. 

Besides the reslity of this event, there is something, 
however, brief, in the conjugal part of Fiesco s liistor> , 
which comes home to the bosom of familiar life ; nor is 
the trivial accident bv which ho died without lU interest 
as a circumstance contradicting the historical grandeur ol 

^'Oiov^ni Lodovico di Fiesco was a wealthy, powerful, 
and aiifbitious nobleman of Uenou, whii'li mav be called 

the land of political experiment, as there is scarcely any 

form of govermiient which it has not triM. 

After tmergiiig Irom the yoke of the Romans, tlie Imm- 
bards, and Charlemagne, it has, at different times, been 
governed by dukes, by counts, by consuls, podesuts, cap- 
Wiiis of the people, council* of twelve and pt Iwimty-four, 
and by doges ; but, in spite ol every precaution, has allci- 
nutely experienced the evils of taiiiily cabals, aristoctalic 

usurpation and popular insurrection. . . , 

Andrew Uoria, a namo still mentioned in Genoa with 
reverence, seemed at length sent by heaven to re-cue his 
country from foreiirn intertcrciice and .loinestic jlisscnsiou. 

It was during this short interval of repose ( loG > that the, 
subject ot our present "lich- endeavour,« to iiuem,^^^^ 
assisted by the intrigues’ol t*i.ince a»d 
fainc.se, who then governed Rome and the C lunch, as 
Pope Paul the third. Most cou'iaracics have originated 
frorrT the grievances of an oppressid people, or the 
ruined fortuucsol bold bad men and despcr-ite imllvidiiali-. 
But, at the moment of that insiirrectiori which 1 piopo-e 
te give a short account of. Genoa l>«’f'7* /f * 

freedom liainmu*"*, and peai'f, lU.m u hat\ enjoyjdlor 
several centuiies ; and ficsco united in an cxliaoulmary 
degree the precious gifts of tortuiic, fame, pei-on, and 

““irthrinme of life, for he burl sca.ccly rcaolied his 
twenty-second veai, blessed with the affections ol a wite 
whom heteiidirly loved, the heaulitul, the virtiioos, and 
t3er Elcanora, and euinyii.g the lu.;n.l-hip ol his 
felioiv-citirens. he was stimulated by ambition to ami at 

‘“^i^'XrJiis purpose, be joined an ardour, which no 
obstacle could resU, with a deep policy and piuniedit.il- 
“ng eoobess; which baffled or did 

iravine secured men, arms, and gallics, and diatiihuUd 
co?n and Ufiey, under the preten. c ot a charitable 
donation, irembiaccl every oppormnity of.hsp ay.rig 
In "to the people in splcn.lnl Z 

horses richly caparisoned, gaming the affection, ot all by 

gentle manner, and gracchil -iiWen, 

* On thc-c occasions, as he comersed witli the ciliien,, 
he would sometimes lament the pride and 
ffintlurt of tlie nobU'S, venture i« nmt that a anu- *y 
was nm impossible ; but, alter a short pause, recommend 

‘’1S’eoSerto";.sit as usual the two Pprias, An¬ 
drew and Jeanetin. treating them on all occasions with 

marked altentioii and respect. cisinc 

I'o ureveiit any suspicion being exciti.d by exeicisint, 
Ha vaLals at his country seat, he complained that he 
had touiu^Jlted by thelJ®K« 

tnr-t that I’riiice had promised to assist bun wiiii 
{wo thtsand men. and he was able t« 
number himself; at, the poitandoii beard the gallics he 

Mch of them coiisidcnng ihe plot in which ;they were m- 
gag^d“ll a meanTof grafifymg envy and Pt^®^ 

the conspirators considered 


the means they pc 
in view; and dete 
Sorias without fii: 
and patrioffsai of I 
their design. 


^d^layVa* ‘he vigilance, abilities 
'ihmily were the chief obstacles to 


Foi this purpose, they were invited to a public enteriain- 
ment at the Fieseo palace; thus, a gian of rank education 
and coividcTable moral roctirade, v<fco, a few monllia, 
before, would have started at injuring a fellow-crcatnro 
in the slightest degree, was stimulated, by thirst for power 
to slain his threshold witlilhe blood of th^ veper^lo fathers 
of his country, and, under the guise of hospitality. to com* 
nut assassination. .A sudden illness of Andrew preveufgd 
the execution of this part of their plan^ 

Fiesco thought it necessary to discover the ounspiracy to 
Paul I’unsa, the friend and tutor of bis youth, resr'eclftb'e 
for hi* age, his learning, and integrity, hoping that he 
would join andas.sist their counsels. • i 

P'lnsa leiilied, thai trom the alteiation* iu hs looks, 
manners, and mode of sjric.iking, and fionf his associating 
with (jeisnus orinfciioi rank and duubllul reputation, ho 
had Ion ■ siispeeteil that a dangerous enterprise was in 
agitation, that he had forborne from delicacy, fiicildship, 
and resper', to euiei on the subject; but, although has 
would not betray, he could not pailicipaie in the under¬ 
taking. 

The good old man conjured him. by the honours of hu 
house, by Ills liieudsbip, by liis helieriuthalholy religion, 
whose iiiaxinis it h.id been the busincs.s of hi* lilc to incul¬ 
cate and impress on hi* minil: by those, locks which were 
grey m the scivice of his f.iiiiily, mil l.i*tlv, by his loi^for 
iffeanoia ; not lo lliiow aivav llic rc.d .mil is’it.iin lii^pl- 
iiess he pO'.'cs*ed lor chii.ii'i*" i! ainl ImZiIuIou, expecta- 
lions; which, It llicy .'Hcceedi-il, cinild not elevate him to 
ii Mtuatioii more splendid, honoiiiable, and happy, than that 
ill which he was alrc,iily placed ; but, ifthey tailed, would 
lie pioilucitvo of death, mfainy, and coiiliscation lo all 
eoncenicil. 

'1 liAi, to many of bis associates, h'liikiupts m fame as 
well as fortune, and looking only to what they coulugct 
111 a general plunder, mas;.icrc, and confusion, such con- 
Mderatioiis were ii'eless; lint tli.at men like liiin^.lt anna 
tVw other*, who had souiethiiig to lo.se, would do well 
coolly lo weigh the convqnonccs and harard of so mo¬ 
mentous and irrclriev.ilde a step ; neither argument nor 
entreaty could pitvad on Ficsco, and the worthy veteran 
ijcp.irted troni his palace in tears. 

The evening ol the next day w.is fixed for exceiiting 
their purpose, and a e.annoii liied in the harhom, by 
\’«rim.i, was to be the signal that he was ready to co-ope- 

Aii cnlcit.iinmcnt having been announced, mariy guests 
repaired lo the palace, whi- li tliey louiid crowded with 
sliaiigers and .aimed .voldicr* ; the persons invited, 
conducted lo a sp,icioiis saloon in a remote part ol Inc 
liuddiiic, found the leader and principal conspirators as- 

.seiiiblcil, when liesco llius addreasrdlhem;— 

The hour at lengih appioaclies when you have it m 
youi power to ri lic.vu G,;ima from tho yoke ot ,i lyr.iniiio 
and haiightv nnhililv ; m less than an hour our por'ujt 
will belioiiouialilc death, 01 the ici every anil eMablisli- 
lucnt ofoiii licedoin on a gloii.insand eteiua. basis, tins 
is dm feast to which 1 have mvilcd yon. 

'i’he vnunger Doda has, for several years, hnenen- 
deavouiiiig to seen re lo himself and family absolute power; 
in older more complciely to det cive, and that Vbiir chains 
may be iiidi-solubly iiveltid, he would establish desiiotism 
under die fiirms of a lepulilic; coiisiauniig mo a* one 
dctci^cd looppo-c Ins .Itsigns, ho has rcsolveil to as- 
sa,dnatemo,hul I have iiillicrto been piescrvcl by 1 lo- 
Milcnce from Ills Milelli., tor the purpose ol restomifiyou 

Yon are gilcvounly oppressed by arrog.iat taskmasters, 
whO'C pride and lianlness of heart vvjl meiease, Simula me 

j)oiia family succeed in their wishes. _ 

If we succeed In the unilertaking to which you ara 
called, 1 will immediately restoie the popular SO'orn- 
iiient; so well planned aic our precautions, ana so ei- 
I'octive the means we have iiAcn, lliat success and easy 

"SS?™-M)r .to-s- 

my will: their number is nearly “"'e'’- 

with two thousand of niy own vassals. *»® 

number from the Buke of Placcotia, wait only for my 

“'OW designs are a profound secret; the enemy is off 
hiseuaS the danger, the difficulty,.the expense and 
anxiety have lieen mine; to share m tile 
yotiiWif from slavery, and eujoy the blessings I oner, is 

^°Bnt,*aa I'wish no man to engage whocanirot cheerfully 
cotope'rate with hand and heart, should any person pie- 
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* sent be averse to the business in question, let them retiro 
" to a tower which adjoins to my palace, where they shall 
lemain in safety til)- the short struggle is concluded when, 
•I pledge my honour, that they shall return unmolested to 
their fhmilies. 

, The guests, who bad,beeD invited, as they imagined, to 
an entefta{iiment,r»ere motionless and silent; but, when 
they had recovered, from the surprize naturMly excited by 
so unexpected a proposal, they declared, with die excep¬ 
tion of only two rjitizena, that they would support the 
count witlv their lives and fortunes; the company then 
partook of a hasty repast, while to each of them hia post 
and duty were assigned. 

A haH, a painful task, still remuned for Fiesco; the 
fever of amhibbij had not extinguished love; he repaired 
to the ^artment of Eleanora, to which ho had invited his 
friend Tansa for the evening, hoping that his interesting 
conversation and agreeabiemanners would prevent her from 
observing wliat passed; for, with a degree of cruel kindness 
lie had not yet given her any intimation of the conspiracy. 

Supporting, as far as he was able, the agitation in his 
breast, he communicated, in a few woids, to the trembling 
Eleanoia, thp business ot the night. Terrified and dis¬ 
tracted, she rushed into Ins arms, conjuring him, by every 
tender tie, fo abandon his enterprise. 

The thunder of the cannon fired by Verrina shook the 
palace, and prevented further words; tearing himself from 
the friend he loved, and from the wife he adored, Fiesco 
returned precipitately, exclaiming, 'I'o retract, or even to 
deliberate, is now too late; success alone can prevent 
death and destruction: in a few minutes, you will be 
mistress or a widow ot Genoa. Placing liiinself at the 
head of his companions, they instantly sallied forth. The 
city gates were immediately taken possession of, the 
galleries of the Dorias secured, and the populace in arms, 
crying out Fiesco and liberty, crowded through the streets; 
the wishes of the insurgents were accomplished. Jcanctin 
had rushed, at the first alarm, towards the harbour, but 
fell a sacrifice to popular fury ; the venerable Andrew, 
sinking under age and infirmity, was safely conveyed by 
faithful domestics through a postern, to his villa, a few 
miles from the city. The senate assembled to know their 
fate, but Fiesco, for whom everything had been in motion 
was no morein attempting to get on board a galley, a 
lank on which be trod, being insecurely placed, he fvll 
eadiong into the water ; the tide was low, but the weight 
of his armour, the mud, and the darkness of the night pre¬ 
vented his cxtricaUng himself. 

Thus, by an unexpected accident, which a little care 
would have prevented, perished an extraordinary young 
man, at once the ornament and enemy of his country; and 
his designs perished with him. Ills brothers endeavoured 
to take his place, but when the people heard that their fa¬ 
vourite was dead, they retired, in sullen melancholy, to 
their bouses, and tranquillity was immediately restored. 

The senate proclaimed a general pardon, by sound of 
trumpet, and the friends of the republic mingling their 
tears with those of Andrew Uorea for his nephew, and 
Paul Pansa for hisfriend, soothed, by every means in their 
power, the sorrows of the widowed Eleanora.— Lmi. Jour, 
Nov. 1834. 

XEEPiNO BIRDS.—^Thcre are none of our customs which 
more mark our selfishness than that of keeping singing 
birds in perpetual confinement, making the pleasure of our 
ears tlieir misfortune, and tliat sweet gift which God 
has given them, wherewith to make themselves happy 
and the country delightful, the curse of theirdives. If we 
were con&nded, howyer with taking and rearing young 
ones, which never knew the actual blessings of liberty, or 
of propagating them in cages or aviaries, the evil would 
not be so enormous. But the practice of seizing singing 
birds which always enjoyed the freedom of the earth aod 
air, in summer, when they are busy with the pleasant 
cares of their nests or young broods, and subjecting them 
to a close prison, is detestable—doubly detestable in the 
case of migratory birds. They have not merely the com¬ 
mon love of liberty, but the instinct ofmigration to struggle 
with, and it tnay be safely asserted Ont of every ten night- 
ingalesao caught, nine pine aWayanidie. Yet the »p- 
tuieof nightingales is very extensively practised^ Tna 
bird-catchers declare them to be the mbst-easily td^n of 
all birds; and scafcely can one of these dlotious songsters 
alight- in a cojise or a thicket, but these ^kidnappeia are 
upapit. Some of these men assure me that the female 
Ihirds arrive about ten days later than the males, whose 
songs give notice of their retreats, on hearing which the 


females alight; therefore, when nightingales first appear, 
the bird-catchen are almost sure of taking only male 
birds, which, being thesingers, are the only ones they want. 
The nightingale, a bird which God has created to fly from 
land to land toCTown the pleasantness of spring with the 
most delicious music, or lark which he has made to soar in 
the rapture of its heart, up tn heaven’s gates " cribbed, 
cabined, and confined,” in a narrow cage by man, is one 
of the most melancholy objects on earth. Let those who 
have hearts for it keep them, and listen to them with what 
pleasure they may; for my part, while I am myselfsett- 
sible of the charms of freedom, and of the delights of the 
summer fields, 1 shall continue to prefer the ” wood notes 
wild” of liberty to a captive's wail. 

FAIRY SONG. 

Dear Sir,—I see by your number for the present week, 
that you have taken upjny favourite subject ‘of the Fairy 
People, in leturn far'the gratification you haveafiurded 
me, 1 request your acceptanco of the fullowing poetical 
trifle, if you think it worth presenting to your readers.— 

1 am, dear sir, your sincere well-wisher, 

October 2, 1834, Charles Cowoen Ci.arke. 

' the first of the fairies. 

SET to music by V1N( LNT novello. 

What ho' ye minims,of e^rtb, 

Kuworab'd in your cells. 

The buttercup bells; 

Come lorth at my call— 

Come forth one and all— 

’Tis Uberon calls yuu to birth. 

Whence we came, and what we were. 

Let no one ask—let no one care. 

Since heie we are!—since here we are! 

You, Brisk, and Frisk, 

With Whip, and Nip, 

Come forth in your ranks. 

Come torth with your pranks. 

And crown we our birth-niglit with mirth. 

Come one, come two 
“ With mop and mowe 
Come twenty in order meet; 

And as you pass 
O'er the dewy grass. 

In lightning glance 
Of your whirling dance. 

Make rainbows with your twinkling feet. 

You, Mustard-seed, go tweak 

Witli roguish freak 
The nose of cramming priest ; 

While Cob-web there, and Nip, 

Will pinch and grip 
The snoring slattern in her nest. 

And when llie owl has wing’d liis flight. 

And the pearly drops of night 
Hang thickest on the lime-tree flower, 

You, Bean and Pea-blossom, go clamber 
'J'o tile sleeping maiden’s chamber, 

And prank anew her window bower. 

Now hey for a roundel !—So—so ! 

And now through the roundel we go; 

My fairies keep time 
To the cricket’s chime. 

And the laugh of our chorus—" Ho! ho !” 

EFFECT OF FRAR ON A TioER.—A Correspondent trans¬ 
mits to us tlie following curious anecdote, which was ex¬ 
tracted from a letter received from India:—During the 
dreadful storm and inundation in Boosttl >■> 18^) tho 

estates of a Mr. Campbell, situated on the Island of Saugur 
at the entrance of the river Hoogly, suffered so greatly, 
that out of three thousand people living on his grounds 
only six or seven hundred escaped, and th$se principally 
by climbing to the roof and ceiling of his house. When 
the house was in this close crammed state, with scarcely 
zoom in it for another individual, what should come squeez¬ 
ing and pushing Its way into the inierior of the house but 
an immense tiger, with his tail hanging dewn.jjy.iit'*’’’ 
biting every other symptom of exceswi p'roni 
reached the room in which Mr. CampU' it boy was 
nestled Mmself into one of the corners, an' ,i jjng. 
a large Newfoundland dog. Mr. Camp* of a Euro- 
gnn in a very quiet meaner, and ihol trim cF for some 
—Exnffiinsr. j suppose 
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APPETITE FOR FOOD-HUNGER AND 
THIRST. 

Hanger and Thiret are the sensations by whicli instinct 
urges all animals to seek the food which is ncci^riary for 
their support. The symptoms of hunger are pain at the 
pit of the stomach, great depression of spirits, bodily 
weakness, increaseii sensibility to cold, a disposition to 
sleep, rapid emaciation; and if food be still withheld, the 
action of the heart becomes quick and feeble, the respira- 
eion short and hurried, and the_mind sinks into a state of 
stupor, or low muttering delirium, amidst winch death 
closes upon the sufferer. The distress arising tram exces* 
give thirst is even of a more aggravated description ; the 
'mouth and throat become dry and heated, the tongue 
swells, the flow of saliva diminishes, the eyes become red, 
the respiration laborious, the circulation hurried, a sense 
ot most painful constriction exists in the throat, the mouth 
is kept wide open to inhale every breatii of air, lliu body 
becomes feverish, the mind troubled, and at length mania, 
terminating in death, superven^. All animals can endure 
hunger longer than they can thirst; the symptoms of l lie 
latter run on more speedily to a fatal terminition, and are 
to the sufferer utterly intolerable. The iiiqaisitions of 
Spain and Italy could nut devise a more ciuel punishment 
tiiau that of withholding a drop of water from the unhappy 
creature condemned to die upon the rack; and “ Drink ! 
drink!" were generally the last words uttered by their dy¬ 
ing victims. • .» , 

It is interesting to ascertain tlie causes of every pheno¬ 
menon in the animal economy, and those which give rise 
' to the sensations of hunger and thirst have uccasiuned 
much siieculatiou. The cause of hunger has, by one set 
of physiologists, been attributed to a painful sensation of 
the nerves of the stomach, produced by the iriitatiuu of 
the gastric juice; by another, to the coal-, of the stomach 
rubbing against each other; by anotber, to the liver 
dragging upon the diapliragiu, or that tr.insversc muscle 
which divides the cliesi trom the abdomen, and immediately 
above which the stomach rusts. Sir Charles Uell argues 
that the secretion of the gastiic juice requires a provoca¬ 
tive which is supplied by the food; and when this is not 
present, the rterves, wanting llieu wonted sUinulus, suffer 
a sense of desire, which constitutes the pain of hunger. 
Accustomed, in fact, to this excitement, tliuy acquire an 
aptitude for it—an orgasm -which, if not duly supplied 
with its accustomed provocative, experiences uneasiness, 
and disturbs by sympathy the skin, heart, lungs, and 
brain ; in fact, all the organs of the system. It is quite 
evident that the primary sensation of hunger depends 
upon aninitation ol the nerves ; and hence any sudden 
mental emotion suspends the appetite. It any person, 
even at the most tempting banquet, receive any intelli¬ 
gence of a distressing natuie, his appetite is immediately 
chucked, and the pievious desire for food is converted al¬ 
most into loathing. Even a sense of nausea is often induced. 
The celebratml Van Halmont, going to dine with a friend, 
met with an accident, by whicli he dislocated his ancle ; 
his appetite immediately forsook him, but returned as 
soon as the bone was set. TIu* suspension of the appetite 
did not arise floni the mere bodily impression, for the .ap¬ 
petite was re-established, though tlie pain coiihnned after 
the dislocation was reduced. The cause of thirst is mure 
obvious, aiising evidently from the extreme dryness of the 
membrane lining the mouth, gullet, and stomach. Us 
want of lubricity is such as even to excite inflammation, 
lienee bleeding, by reducing the inflammatory excitement 
of the throat, reduces thirst: so al.o does the warm- 
bath. When long continued, the watery part of the blood 
dismishes, and, accordingly, it has been found tliat thirst 
is allayed by injecting water into the veins. To ap¬ 
pease their thirst sailors at sea often wear wet shirts. Wa¬ 
ter alone affords by no means the most speedy relief. 
It should be mixed with some gentle stimulus, as with a 
little wine or spirits. Acid drinks also, by acting as sti¬ 
muli, quickly relieve thirst. To a certain degree, thirst is 
under the control of habit. I'libse who indulge in the vi¬ 
cious habit of drinking ollen, are rendered thristy by abstain¬ 
ing from their usual potation; but many persons, by ha¬ 
bituating themselves only to small quantities of liquids 
wph their meals, seem never to experience the sensation, 
appeni so * under his care a lady of fifty years of age, 
did his best. him that she was perfectly uuacquainied 
and findinf sauon ef thirst. Sauvage relates two similar 
abandoned itoecur^dto himself, and Biumenbach quotes 
the buckste! jgg oftba same description. The sensation of 
house on the appeased by any narcotic substance being 
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introduced into the stomach. Wbeneverthe Indians of 
Asia and America take a long journey, and apprehend that* 
they will be destitute of provuioas, they mix the juice of 
tobaecb with powdered shells, and make the mass into 
small balls, which, when the sensation of hunger occurs, 
they put into their mouths, retainiog them there until tl\ey 
dissolve. A celebrated physician ems enje asked by a 
poor parishioner for alms, when he inquired of the peti¬ 
tioner what he had done with his last money, to which the 
poor man answered, that he had ei^eiided hulast half¬ 
penny in the purchase of roll-tubacco; upep whicli the 
doctor, expiessing bis surprise at such improvidence, was 
infoimud by the poor man iliat he could subsist longer on 
tobacco than on breed. During the trial raised.by an in- * 
surance office concerning the death of elate nobleman, it 
appeared, from the evidence of severm apothecaries in 
Edmburgh, that many of the poor people in this city are in 
the 1..Ibit of taking drams of laudanum fur the same pur- 

g ose. AUhougli the palbs of hunger may by such means 
e for a ume relieved, the tepetiuon of so imprudent antet 
never fails, by destroying tlie tone ol the stuiiiacii, to en¬ 
tail the must abject misery on the individual. 

The introduction of spiiiis into the stomach also re¬ 
lieves the pains of liuugei. It has been said, on the 
authority of J’olidon, Loid liyroiTs pliysiciigp, tliat, enter¬ 
taining a dread ol becoming corpulent. Ins lordship fre- * 
quently alistamed from food lor many days, and m the • 
meantime appeased liis hunger by a wafei and a glass 
of brandy. iVlccliaiilcal pressuie. either inteinai or ex¬ 
ternal, also mitigates for a time the cravings of hunger; 
hence many persons under such circuinstanees have swal¬ 
lowed sdJiil, Siiwdust, earth, bic. An iiisianco is related 
by Dr. Fercival, of a inadniaii wliu was afflicted with 
a voracious appetite, who, ucvcrlhelcss, emaciated and 
died; and upon examining his liody, a roiiipacted mass 
of hay and straw was found in the stomacti. It is fur 
this end tliat the kamscliatkan swallows quantities of 
sawdust; and even the iiitciior animals, to blunt tho 
sense ot hunger, adopt the same practice. The manis 
or pangolin, winch swallows its food whole, will swallow 
stones or coals, or any other substance, if it cannot ob¬ 
tain iiutrniient. JMaiiy oilier animals have lecourse to 
tlie same expedient; hence, mixed pieces of coal, stone, 
slate, and earth, are oltcn found m tlio stomach of the 
^stricli, cassowaiy, and even in that of the toad. It is 
tiie custom at some ot the noillicni Asiatic tnbes to re¬ 
lieve the pains ol hunger by tlie pressure of a board 
placed externally over the region of tlie stoinacli, which 
they lace behind with cords, and lighten according to the 
lesser and greater uneasiness they experience, in this 
country, a tiglitcned h andkercliiei or girdle is sometimes 
had recourse to for the same purpose, it is true that 
these various expedients may for tlie time alleviate or 
HUsjiend the pains of hunger, hut they afford only a 
temporary lelief, tor the explanation already given of 
the nature and object of the digestive process, readers 
it evident that tlie animal body coniiiiually demands the 
accession of new panicles of niattei; and if these be 
witlilield by the want of nutritious diet, the waste of the 
system will exceed the amount ol its reparation, and, 
consequently, rapid cniariation must ensue. Hence the 
cause of peisons wiio die from staivaiiun wasting so rapid¬ 
ly away. 

If the human body be liable to present us with this 
wretched appearance, from the balance belwen the waste 
and repair of tbe system being broken by the want of 
nutritious mrticles being supplied, it is also liable to pre- * 
sent us with the appearance of excessive fatness, arising 
from an excess of nutritious paiticles being'superadded. 
In this case, the excess of nutritidli is deposited, under the 
form of fat, in little cells or bags beneath tlie skin, and be¬ 
tween the muscles; and tlie object of its being dejmsited 
in these little cells or bags is to prevent it descending by 
its own gravity to the dejieudiiig jiarts of tlie body. The 
water in dropsy, not being so confined, gravitates to the 
extremities; and for this reason the legs of persons of a 
weakly habit, m whom the watery part of the blood is 
liable to be effused or to escape, swell at night; but the 
fat confined in a series of little cells, which do not com¬ 
municate with each other, is retained in its natural place* 
of deposition. The fat is then to lie legarded as a reser¬ 
voir of nutrition; for during abstinence, the body, as it , 
were, preys upon itself, and is sujiporteii by the re-ab- 
sorprion of this substance. For tins reason, we find in¬ 
fants always fatter than adults; the truth is, they grow* 
fast, and a greater supply of nutritious particles is demand¬ 
ed to increase the bulk of tbe different textures of which 
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'the body k composed. Besides this, infanU, from the nu* 
* merous febrile diseases to which they are liable, are more 
apt to suffer from refeaftd attacks uf sickness tl;an adults; 
tliid during such attacks, food beinit madniissihle, they 
derive their support 'maiuly from this provision, ft is 
Slated by Dr. Atarlt. that, during abstinence, the fat which 
is re-absorbed{nttrfhe system, for the time being:, is more 
capable of rcpaiiiof; the waste of the body than any food 
that may be taken. It may bo added, that the marrow 
which exists in the bCncs appears to be a provision for nu¬ 
trition similift' to that of the fat; hence, in the bones of 
oxon that have been overdriven, apd in those of animals 
that have died of siaivation, no marrow is found. 

It roa^happ^, even in the richesAowrii. iu Great Bri¬ 
tain, that we mtty meet with some poor creature almost 
dying of starvation, and iu such circumstances it is desir¬ 
able that every humane person should undcistand how 
nourishment should be administered. The stomach hav- 
ii^ been long empty, and rendered consequently very 
irritable, will not bear solid food, or any strong liquids; 
such would excite vomiting, ami perhaps delirium. Ifthe 
pulse he low, a gentle stiinulaiit sliould first be given ; 
a small teaspouiiful of aromatic spirit of ammonia m u 
glass of water will answer well, anil, until tlie pulse rises, 
may be repealed at intervals. The greatest care should 
be taken to restore also, or sustain by external means, the 
warmtfi of the body ; for wbicli pur)>ose but flannels and 
gentle friction may be advantageously applieij. A little 
warm broth or beef-tea should then be given every two or 
three hours; thus the digestive organs will be gradually 
restored to the exercise ol their functions, and then solid 
nutriment may be given with impunity. At first, how¬ 
ever, the liquid or solid aliment should be administered in 
small quantities, for the stomach and digestive organs, on 
being rc-excilcd to action, aie always very irritable, and 
may be easily over-cxciicd, iu which case delirium and 
fever may be induced. 

Ill consequence of a very irritable state of the nerves of 
the stomach, caused probably hy acidity, a preternatural 
a^etite or craving tor food often occur.s, and persons so 
anected will frequently devour the must iniligeslible sub¬ 
stances. Many instance.s arc recoiiled of individuals who 
have sought to devour with avidity eaitii, cinders, spiders, 
toads, serpents, bits of wood, hair, soap, candles', paper, 
&c. Among the blacks in Jamaica, an epidemic disease,*' 
consisting at a craving to devoiir diit, under the torni of 
clay or lottiii, has been described by the celebrated iluu- 
ter. It is a disease, indeed, which under the term of f-’iei/, 
is noticed in all systems uf medicine, and is apt to prevail 
among the Swiss, the Welsh, and the people of mountain- 
ous districts who are unable, according to their passionaie 
desire, to revisit their native country. A case is luhiied 
by Dr. Darwin, of a young lady, about ten years of ago. 
who devoured the eaitli out of'a flower-pot, and then 
vomited it up mixed with hits uf stone, wood, and wings 
of insects. Stones, glass, and even leaden bullets, hate 
been swallowed by persons affected with tins disease, iu 
the healthy slate of the Imniiin body, the appetite fur food, 
however, admits of considerable control ; fur if the meals 
be taken at tegular and fixed tunes, the desne lor food w ill 
always recur at stated intervals. It sliould be noticed, 
however, that persons sitting down to eat wlicn vciy liuii- 
STy, are apt to overload the stomach before the sensation of 
hunger is perceptibly relieved. This is an error win. h 
should be carefnlly guarded against, as it is apt to caii-e 
heartburn, and other distressing mal.idies. 'i he appetite 
for food, both solid and liquid, may he so'pampered as to 
rest itself satisfied only by the most dainty and luxurious 
dishes; and hereby, it is obvious that two very grievous 
evils are induced. First* the stomach, like a spoiled child 
constantly indulged with such luxuries, becomes inoie 
urgent in its demand for the repetition of (he indulgence; 
it acouires an aptitude and deiurc for highly dressed food, 
which, if not gratified, gives rise to painiul sensations; m 
fact, the stomach, having been accustomed to be over- 
atimulated, sinks, when the excitement is withheld, into a 
relaxed or torpid state, and the ability to perform its natu¬ 
ral functions becomes- sensibly impaired. Second, al¬ 
though an evil of less magnitude to the sufferei. the habit 
bf pampering the appetite, whereby that which was once 
a luxury becomes' con'verted into a necessity, must'render 
him liable to be placed in situations where hit epicurean 
desires cainnot be gSatified, in which case be must suffer 
inconvenienee himself, and be an annoyance'to the other 
personatn -society. Let the appetite .for food, lliei'efare, 
liae all the'other appetites or passions which are incident 
t« humanity, be duly regulated •, let parents, in particular. 


remember that the plainer the food is to which they accus¬ 
tom their children, the belter j health, happiness, and se- 
itiiity of mind, are not the offsprings of luxury, but of 
those simple, regular, and religious habits, which should 
assiduously be ciillivated in early life .—Chatnberis Eow- 
burgh Journal, Nov, 1834. 


THE ANNUALS. 

,— • 

STOBV OF AN EAST INDIAN BOV. 

Within the last ten, and more particularljf the last four 
or five years, quite a new species of publications has. been 
established under the generic title of An.'iuai.s. They' 
can hardly he called literary productions, for few of iheni 
cuiilaio any piinted iiiatlcr of great value. Their princi¬ 
pal literary merit has consisted in now and then some 
pretty good stories, written hy popular or fasliionatilu 
.iiitliors; and the chief aim of their publishers has evi¬ 
dently been to make them pretty picture-books. To ac¬ 
complish this end, no expense has been spared ; in some 
instances, indeed, no less than ten thousaiid pounds |ipe 
been expended in the " getting up” of a single edition 
of an Annual. The arts of drawing, engiaviiig, and 
book-binding, have heie been caiiicdto an extent formci ly 
iiicuiiccivable. There ran be no question that the skill 
now displayed in the pictoiial einhcliishiuciits of the An¬ 
nuals, exceeds that put turtiNin any otlier depaitmcnt of 
the firii; arts in Englaiiil. The genius of paiu'iiig and 
seulptuio sinks heloie that of our copper and steel-plate 
engraving, which now surpasses that of any other coun¬ 
try. la this lespccl, therefore, the Animals, often humhio 
though they he iii literaiy pretension, have tended wondei- 
fully to advance this department of the fine aits. 

Alieady .soiiieot the Animals for 1835 have made their 
appearance, to delight us with the exquisite beauty of 
their eiuhellishmeals, and to put us in remembranee of 
tliosc kindly affections whii h they aie intended to cherish 
and cxeti'ise at the appro-aeliing Chrislma.s. Fiist we 
would spcrik of an exceedingly elegant book, entitled 
“ Jennings’s Picturesque Annual.” The subject of the 
volume seems to be a Spanish romance, and it is illustrated 
with a scries of engravings of the most exquisite beauty. 
1'hc drawings are hy Mr. D. Roberts, now ackuowledgedly 
at the head of British architectural ] ainters, and are de¬ 
signed to pouriray some of the more stiiking remains of 
Spanish and Moorish grandeur, especially where connected 
with naturally picturesque landscapes. We recommend this 
woik most earnestly. The next which has attracted our 
attention is entitled the “ Oriental Annual.” This beaulilul 
volume consists of sketches of East Indian scenery, life, 
and manners, with an abundance of anecdotes of tigor- 
hiiiiliiig and other sporls in the East. It is embellished 
with a number of exceedingly fine engravings, executed 
from the drawings of Mr. Daniel!, and suclla^ well charm 
evciyone with their novelty and sweeiiiass. It is quite 
lericshiiig to turn from views of the Rialto, Italian castles 
and luoiiasteiies, which the Annuals have been crowded 
with for some years, to sketches of the interigrof Malioio- 
iiiedan niosques, Hindoo temples, cool shady groves of 
palm tiees, men riding upon elephants, or sultanas re¬ 
clining at open verandahs in the seraglio, with attendants 
playing on lutes, while all around them are scattered the 
tiifliiig but rich ornaments of oriental palaces. 

One Ilf the chief merits of the Oriental Annual consists 
in its being a readable book. It possesses a iiumher of little 
sketches which will b" perused with pleasure, aud which 
we might extract for the benefit of those who will not 
have an opportunity of seeking the work itself. The fol¬ 
lowing interesting anecdote connected with the city of 
Lucknow will doubtless gratify a number of our rea¬ 
ders :— 

.Some thirty years since, the captain of an Indiaman 
residing in this city, obtained an introduction to a Persian 
lady ot great attractions, of whom he shortly after became 
eu'amoured. She returned his afTectioiis, and they mar¬ 
ried. 'I'he lady being in possession of great wealth, the 
husband relinquished his profession, and took up his per¬ 
manent abode at *Lncknow. Here he resided with his 
wife for upwards of three years in great domestic cnmOrt; 
duriog which period she bore him three childreiv From 
this time the father was absent until the eldel boy was 
about seven years of age, when he brought hin to Eng¬ 
land in order to obtain 'for him the advantages “if a Euro¬ 
pean education. It happened that the father, for some 
reason now only to be surmised, led his child b suppose 
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that he was not related to hin^ but merely a friend to 
whose care be had been committed during; the voyage. 
Almost immediately upon their arrival in this country, the 
father suddenly died without revealinf; to his charge the 
relationship subsisting between them. As the boy bore 
the complexion of his nadve clime, and the featuifs of the 
race from which he sprang on the maternal side, he was 
looked upon as a half-caste by the relatives of the deceas¬ 
ed, who had never been informed of the fatlier's marriage ; 
they therefore considered that they made a suitable provi- 
{ion for him by binding him an apprentice to a grocer, 
with whom he served Ins time, and proved a faithful and 
assiduous servant. When the period of his apprentice¬ 
ship w'as completed, the relations of his late father gave 
him if hundred pounds, and cast him upon the wide world 
to seek his fortune, at the same time discouraging any 
expectation of future assistance; glad to be tints easily 
free from the claims of one whom they deemed an 
incumbrance. 

Without patron or fiie.nd.thc deserted youth had lifllo 
chance of estaldislnng himself in iiis business by securing 
a respectable connection—a half-caste being looked up. n 
with a kind of conveiitioual prejudice, which it is to be 
hoped the late act of l-'arliament in favour of tins slighted 
race will fend speedily to subdue. Tims circumstanced, 
hewas at length reduced to such a state of destitution, that 
in order to prevent tlie aeeession of irremediable poverty, 
he became an itinerant dealer in tea, and iii tliis humble 
capacity contrived to realise an uneertaiu s,i),sisteneo, 
which be rendered still fhore'preearious bv adding to bis 
domestic responsiiihties tliat expensive blessing—a wife. 
He. married the daughter of a laliouiiug carp' liter, with 
wlioin lie casually became ai'qiiainted, without any portion 
but hei beauty and household dcxteiity. She was a comely 
woman, and, tortmiately for him, turned out an excellent 
manager; liis expenses wore therefore not materially in¬ 
creased. 

lUving been represented to the servants of a gentleman 
residing in the country as an honest fellow who sold ex¬ 
cellent tea for a small profit, ho found among tliem a 
ready sale for the commodity in which lie dealt; and 
though they were keen cliafferers, and generallv pushed 
a hard bargain with him, still he was constant in his at¬ 
tendance upon them, as the establishment was large, the 
sale therefore considerable, and his money returns quick, 
liis civility moreover was appreciated, so that he always 
found a ready welcome among those merry domestics. 

He was oneday upon the point of quitting the house, 
when h'}chanced to pass the ma.ster as the latter was 
ascending tlie step-, of the portico. The gentleman seemed 
suddenly struck with his appealance, eyeing him with an 
eager ami somewhat impatient curiosity. 'I'hn poor 
huckster, for he occasionally sold olhei things besides lea 
when he found he could turn such tralKc to profitable 
account, felt abaslied at the rigid and une.xperted scrutiny, 
touched his hat with a tremulous obsequiousness as he 
passed the lord of tlie mansion, and made the best of Ins 
way home, fearing that tlie gentleman had entertained 
some unfavourable suspicion of him. As soon as ho had 
retired, the ma|ter asked his servants what they knew res¬ 
pecting him. and thougli this was very little, it w.as still 
sutfieieiit to induce liim to desire again to see the itinerant 
tea-il'ialer; lie therefore gave orders that he should be 
apprised the next time llie latter called. This was ae- 
conli'igly done ; and when the poor fellow was intnidiired 
to the great man, ho liegaii to entertain fears that he was 
labouring under the oilium of a base suspicion. The old 
gentleman commenced by questioning him about Ins hirtli 
and parentage. Hb replies at length convinced tlie in¬ 
quirer that the bumble vender of tea was the object for 
whom he had been some time in search. 

It happened that this very gentleman was residing at 
Lucknow at the time of the captain’s marriage with the 
Persianlady, anJwasin facttheonly European, besides 
her husbaud, with whom she had been acquaioted. He 
was moreover present at the marriage, and the sole attest¬ 
ing witness, the widow had latterly written him several 
earnest letters from Lneknow, imploring him to use his 
best endeavours to recover her boy, of whpm she had heard 
nothing for nearly twenty_ years. Upon receiving an 
appeal so urgent and affecting, the kind-hearted friend 
diahb best to dbcover the lost son; but having no cine, 
and finding his eiforts end in disappointment, he had 
abandoned all hopes of success, when the reseuibiance of 
the huckster to the Indian lad, as the former quitted hb 
house on the morning of the preceding day, struck him 


so forcibly, that be felt instantly convinced of their idekti>* 
ty, which his subsequent inquiries comfirmed. 

The old gentleman now made khe long-neglected half- 
caste, ae he was considered to * 116 , acQuainted with every 
particular of his birth, informing him that the person who 
brought him to England wm his father, and that lie had a 
mother ill India who w^-longing 1% clasp iiim to her 
bosom. She had dl^|MpE||t!%evoral thousand pounds in 
the Calcutta bank formtf.-SjB, should he bo ilHcovefod, 
and was inconsolable at' nls mystedous absence. Her 
.nffection never for a moment subsideu: slie liad mouftied 
for him as for one dead, though not without a hope of 
still meeting him, in spite of her long and bitter disapiioint- 
ment. j 

This intelligence came like a light from heaven upon 
the iriendless outcast. He could for thtrmoment scarcely 
believe so flattering a reality; but it was indeed true 
that h who had for years been reduced to the hard neces¬ 
sity 01 trudging about the country with a hawker’s licence, 
abamlnncd by those relatives who should have protociN 
tiini Irom such degradation, was destined to come into 
the possession ol great wealth, which liis former priva¬ 
tions have taught him how to enjoy. His newly disco¬ 
vered friend fuinished him with immediate letters to his 
agent in Calcutta. He secured a passage vuthout delay, 
and after a prosperous voyage, reached the City of Pala¬ 
ces, wliitlicr his_ mother quickly repaired, with j^large 
retinue, to leceivp and convey him to lier own magnifi¬ 
cent abode at Liickuow. Shtuily after Ins arrival, ha 
sent to England for bis wife, who followed in the first 
ship til,it sailed after the receipt of liis letter, Tho.se 
latter tratisaclioiis tool, plai'e within the last three years. 
The panics are now at I.iieknow, living in splendour 
and liappiiicss. Tlicsc few simple facts might furnish 
the gniiindivork of a romance of no ordinary interest. 
Their authenticity may be relied on.— Cham’jen’t £dtu- 
burgh Journal, Nov. 1834. 


WORN-Our IDEA.S. 

Every dog has hb day, and so has every idea. It is 
* quite amusing to remark how ideas become hackneyed, 
tiii-n thread-bare, and, last of all, worn out and for ever 
rjiincd. A really gooiUiieais often diflicult to lie worn out. 
ft will stand ail immense deal of talking and tnsseling ; 
yet tile more excellent it is, it has generally the greater 
chance of being run down, and worried at last. Not many 
years ago we used to hear a great deal about the Rialto. 
The Uiallo was evidently the trump poetical idea of the 
tuns. How it hecaine so, I cannot tell ; though 1 suspect 
Lord Byruii set it agoing, and then left it to itself. One 
could hear little else talked of hut the Rialto. A picture 
of it was to lie fouod m every annual; or if it was not in 
this year, it was sure to be in the next. TTie Bridge of 
Sis’lis had also a considerable run about the same time, 
and .so had the Council of Ten ; and there was a critical 
periodical of tlic lattei name, which lasted a short while. 

I do not know what has liccome of the Rialto now ; I 
have not heard anv thing about either it or the Bridge of 
Sighs for a long while. People. 1 suppose, have grown 
completely wearied of Iiotli, and dropped them by univer¬ 
sal consent. The iMoors in Spain is anetlier of those ideas 
that seems to be in a declining way. Along with ihe 
Alhambra, it formed a very pretty idea a few years ago; 
but something ails it now. No young poet would, in this 
present 1834, think of an Abencerrage as a hero; yet the 
Aheticerrages made excellent heroes not long since. 

None of tliese ideas, however, has been so jjompletaly 
worn out as llio Hellespont. The Rialto was badenoiigh, 
but nothing to the Hellespont. It was for the time an 
all-prevailing theme. Every body talked of the Helles¬ 
pont. Its length, its breadth, its depth, its colour, and 
its current, all excited debate. J’hore were long paper* 
in the mai^tuiiies about llie llello9i>oat—the old stones 
about Lcander ftwimmiui; across it were revived—the 
possibility of swimming across it in modern time^ wm 
anxiously canvassed. Never wasi there so fanciful an 
idea as the Hellespont; yet it only had its day; it wa9 
thrust out at last >»y J^ome new incotnini; idea; and so < 
not a word, good or bad, has been uttered regarding it 
for several years. The Paraclete was an idea rather 
before my day: yet I have a faint ^recollection of the 
parting skirts of it; it was just going out of the world as 

I^do not remember of having beard much of the Medici 
lately: what can have become of the Medici ? People 
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* UMd to allude to tiiem in an easy and familiar wajr in 
« the periodicals about ten years since, as if they had lived 
hand and glove mthath^m all their days. I wonder 
ivlieie the Medici ^iid their literary intimates iffe now. 
Mankind, moreover, seem now to have recovered from 
Xjord iiyion. Neither he, nor the Greeks, nor Tastum, 
nor the Avopolis^ are alluded to once for fifty times 
they once were. 1 also miss the Bedouins. Where, can 
any one tell me, are the Bedouins gone i I am sure it is 
not ten years since ijiey were very gieat people. Ano> 
thef of tiie grand topics of my young days was the Par¬ 
thenon. You could not cast your eye'over any periodical 
work without encountering the Parthenon. Nay, you 
could nm walk the streets without stieing placards about 
it. Men wouKL come abreast of you, and on boards 
buckled round their waists you would read " the Par¬ 
thenon.” I'hat also is gone. The Scutch, in the midst 
of the Parthenon fever, tried to get up one at Edinburgh ; 
but the thing would not answer. The idea slipped down 
ICfore the snlscription ruse high enough, and so left 
them in lurch with only a bit of a Parthenon on their 
hands. The Circassians was about the same time a 
leading idea^ delightful subject, the Circassians! Now 
you may read all the current literatuiu in England till 
your eyes nfe blind to your head, and never see the 
word. 

Abgut the year nineteen, a dreadful pother was got up 
about Mr. Southey and Wat Tyler. Little else for the 
time was talked about, and so much was said upon the 
subject, that at length people became thoroughly tiled 
of It, it wore every body out *, they could stand it no 
longer; and thei) it was quietly entombed by those who 
had been the means of agitating it. Any man who should 
now try to raise a racket about Southey and Wat I'yler 
would to a certainty be chargeable with a design to 
break the peace, and so stand a lair chance of being 
committed to Newgate. About the year twenty-tliree, 
as 1 well remember, hardly any thing was spoken of 
but Mr. llayley—the great aulobiograpliical work of Mr. 
Hayley. Every literary journal had its “ third notice’' 
of this amaaing book; every magiiziiie had its ahri !ge- 
ment of it. k on could not open a newspaper hut you. 
were led by some ingeniously cuiitrivcd paragraph to an * 
attestation of the nnportanco of the Memoirs of Mr. 
llayley. Even alter you thoiiglit you h.vl seen the end 
ol it-^three months alter the last dropping shot had, as 
you imagined, let its leaden sound fall on your car—the 
subject was revived in full force by the quarterlies, so 
that it was not until the latter pan of a year was out 
that Mr. llayley hiially slept with his fathers. 1 do not 
exactly remember wh.it w,as the next leading idea that 
came uiion the carpet; whether it was Dr. Parr or Mi. 
Mt. John Long, 1 cannot rceollccl. 1 think, however, it 
was the former. 


No sooner wagthc fine clas-ieal idea of Dr. Parr brought 
into play, than all the world of letters made a l^ull set 
at it; every man was anxious to come in for a share. 
One magitatoe told us prosing stories about his smoking 
and beer-diinking; another tiied to be entertaining on 
the subject ot Ins wig—.never was poor wig or any other 
fabric of the peruke species so well handled ; a third 
took in hand to compare him with Johnson, and it was 
astonishing bow close was the reniemhiance—quite a 
miiaclea fourth, one of the heavy, dull metal, gave us 
a disquisition on Ins profound knowledge of Greek, and 
hit Preface to Bellendeiius. In short, there seemed to 
be hardly a possibility of ending Dr. Parr. Our perio¬ 
dical literature was choked full ut him, for I do not know 
how long. * Authors of every description, rank, and cha¬ 
racter, wrote and wrote, and ovei again wrote, about him 
till the idea was literally worn to rags, yea to very rags. 
At length, greatly to the relief of all mankind, it vanish¬ 
ed, and was no more heard of. 

About the year thiity-one, Goethe became a leading 
idea in England; it was thought fine to be heard talking 
of Goethe; it looked as if the speaker were well acquaint¬ 
ed with German literature, and the words German litera¬ 
ture sounded .well in company. He was thought to be a 
poor ignorant erhaturc who could not prate about Goiithe, 
and Goethk’s Fanst, and all that kind of thing. Then we 
bad GoStWs Wilhelm Meister—alL Europe was full of 
'Wilhelm Meister. My lady This asked my lady That 
if she had read Vilhelm Aleister, which her ladyship 
said she had, although she had never beak able to get 
throuch a page of it without yawning, and internally de¬ 
nouncing it all the time as perfect stun'—Utile better than 
Puss in Boots or Jack the Giant'Killei'. Yet to say she 


had not perused U would have been monstrous—quite 
shocking. Aud this was the way that the Goethe idea 
was spoiled. The magasioes, to do them justice, held 
to it as long as it would hang together, as long as there 
was a yiread of it left. They at length gave it up as 
entirely finished ; and you now never hear a single word 
about Goethe, or Faust, or Wilhelm Mcister. It would 
not pay, and there’s an end of it. 

I have remarked that Petrarch and Laura has formed 
a good serviceable idea in its time. It has been a capital 
slock belles-lettres idea, something to be used as ocea* 
Sion may require by the genteel school of writers. It 
has enjoyed about fully as good a share of worrying as 
the Abelard and llcloise idea, which, to say the least 
of It, was not a bad hack idea for the greater part of a 
century. 1 consider, huwcvei, that both these ideas are 
now worn out. 'jThey are as dead as the Egeria and 
Numa Pompilius idea, which had a tolerable run some 
years since, but is now, to our great relief, laid on the 
shelf and forgotten. 

It is thus the authors, and wits, and scholars, and 
poets, become worn-out ideas. People are so much pla¬ 
gued with healing their names in ail quarters for a time, 
that they at last make up their minds neither to say, nor 
listen to oue word more about them. Many men have 
in this manlier gone down the wind, and are no more 
trumpeted by fame, merely ba. .-.use they had the mis- 
fuituiie to become worn-out ideas. 1 consider, for io- 
si.im'e, that Sheridan is nojv a worn-out i.lca. Nothing 
tliat oouM now he said of him would come to any good. 
The pniilic ll•'caTne tired of his name several years ago, 
and tliey cannot allow their minds to think more about 
bun. Sir James Mackintosh is pretty much in the same 
condition, and especially bis “ great historical work,” 
winch, for a thing that never existed and never will exist, 
has cerUinly bored the world in its dav to some purpose. 
'I'lie March of Intellect!—the Schoolmaster Abroad'— 
Junius !-the words ate enough. 

Papular niiisic and songs become in regular succe.ssion 
worn-out ideas. Even tbe most pleasing pieces at length 
glow tiresome from familiarity, and are. dropped. Mr. 
Jlayly liiinself will probably allow that the most delight¬ 
ful of Ilia many delightful songs cannot he kept at a 
certain point of popularity above a certain time. When 
all the world has at length heard ■’ Oh no? we never 
mention her,” and that perhaps several times over, all 
at once they agree never again to mention the subject, 
but to take up with something else, either by the same 
or anutiier author. The more that a musical composition 
is liked at firat, the more sure is it in time to become 
hackneyed and woinout. About the year fourteen, yon 
would have heard no tune played but tlie Copenhagen 
waltz. All man and woman kind went mad about the 
Copenhagen waltz. It was played in theatres, and public 
concerts, and private companies, whistled U(X>n the street 
by boys. Organs, rlaiionets, fiddles, flutes, pianos, and 
all other insinimeiits, wliolber wind or stringed, weie 
kept for months close at work, hiimining and strumming, 
and blowing, and straining, at the famous Copenhagen 
waltz. It mat you in the teeth at evew corner; the 
whole air was oue air—and that was the Copeiiliageii 
waltz. All at once it ceased. The idea had possessed a 
strong constitution, and had stood an immense deal of 
tearing and wcantig. However, it at last also came toils 
end, and no more was ever heard of it—not a cheep; 
the idea was completely, and more than completely, worn 
out. A lew years ago there prevailed a similar mania 
about a song callml “ Sweet Home.” Mercy on us, how 
that idea was grounu to pieces on the streets of l.oodon! 

It was if any thing worse treated than the Copenhagen 
waltz, for it admitted of being sung as well as play¬ 
ed. Every yonng lady consequently learned to squeak up 
“ Sweet Homeevery young gentleman, clerk, and shop- 
bov, tried his hand at it. Every stage-coach guard from 
Brighton to Edinburgli played it on his double-keyed 
bugle; nay, 1 have even been told that a gtlergyman in 
Dumbaitonshirc was so fond of it as to quote it one Sun¬ 
day in his sermon. Yet it, too, had its day, and its place 
was in time occupied by other airs. The latest torment 
of the Brit'ish people was what they have long been in 
tbe habit of looking upon as one of their greatest bless¬ 
ings, " the Sea!” 

it has thus been my fate, from earliest years, to be 
haunted gad bored by many successive airs, which ab¬ 
stractly, as 1 may say, were pretty enough airs, but, 
being over-repeated, became practically painful._ My 
very earliest recollection is of a song in the Mountaineers, 
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which benn, “ Faintly and wearing the way-worn tra- 
Telier.” Then came the CoMnhagen waltz. Next “ Du- 
nois the young and brave. Aiter that “The red red 
TOM.” Then “ the Dark Lochnagar/’ and Nid noddin.” 
Then again “ Home, eweet home.” Next in lucceuion, 
“ the Bonoy-Brieet-knoti,” and the mueic of “ Der Friee- 
chutz." This brought me down to the year twenty-five, 
when “ Cherry Ripe" came in full bang, and drove all 
before it. By " Cherry Ripe” I was handed over to " I’d 
be a butterfly,” and by that to " Alice Gray,” aa a state 
prnoner is handed by the lieutenant of the Tower to the 
sherifiT, by the sheriiT to the mayor, and by the mayor 
to the executioner, no remove bringing him the least 
alleviation of his unhappy circumstances. So indelibly 
did these tunes make their respective impressions upon 
me that I can tell the date of any barrel-organ by its 
predominant airs, aa exactly as if I saw the figures upon 
the instrument. When I hear " Dunois the young and 
brave,” I mark it down for 1816. VVhen I hear “ Sweet 
Home,” I pronounce the word eighteen-twenty-three 
instinctively. For, be it observed, however intolerable 
tunes may become, they generally keep a longer hold of 
the organs than of the public ta«te, seeing that such nn 
instrument, especially it the property of some poor Ita¬ 
lian, cannot be altered all of a .sudden. Tnnes thus enjoy 
a kind of crepuscular existence long after their sun has 
net. I am very sure it is not above three years since 
1 beard the Copenhagen waltz ground upon an organ 
as I was passing througlf a darrow fourth-rate street; 
being fully sixteen years after that piece had been given 
up by mankind at large. 

I need hardly remind the world how ranch it has been 
wearied with worn-out words. Some become a serious nui¬ 
sance, both in our spoken language and sign-board literature 
The words Royal, Imperial, Albion, Union, and Water¬ 
loo, are thus a torment to society. They have been a p- 
plied to all kinds of establishments—mercantile, scien¬ 
tific, and otherwise. Banks, club-houses, shops, .sru-ieties, 
bridges, hotels, porter, and stage-coaches, all alike try 
to derive dignity and popularity from the use of these 
hackneyed expressions. As for Waterloo, I daro say 
it has been applied as a name to every thing under the 
sun. Besides these, and such like terms, there is, as one 
may notice, always some favourite word going its rounds, 
and enjoying a temporary popularity. If the word 
happen to indicate a taking idea, it is corlain to under¬ 
go a good deal of wearing before it laid aside. “Clique" 
seems, in this way, to be the pet word at_ the jiresent 
moment. It came in after " Reaction.” which, it will 
be allowed, really stood well out, considering^ the im¬ 
mense tearing and wearing it underwent. When rim 
Clique idea is to bid ns good-bye, will depend on the rise 
of another equally taking. 

After ideas have been pretty well worn, attempts are 
often made to revive (hem, and once more set th«m ago¬ 
ing. They become, in this way, .standing subjects of 
botheration. Among the principal torments of this kind 
1 reckon the canal across the Isthmus of ^Tier., the 
Deccan prize-money, and the peerage, of Sir Francis 
Burdett. The affair of the canal seems a favonritc sub¬ 
ject among tourists both abroad and bv the fireside, both 
with the writers of books and the writers of newspapers. 
All on a sudden, some dav, wc stumble on a paragraph 
in the public prints, which tells iis most distinctly that 
“ the long anticipated canal betwixt the Mediterranean 
and the Red Seals forthwith to Im commenced.” But 
this is all we hear about it. Nothing more is said for 
perhaps two years, when again up comes the old story 
once more. We now make sure that the thing will bo 
be carried into effect. Not at all' Notliing is done, 
and nothing more is said, for two years further, when we 
once more observe that it is still to he done. Perhaps, 
however, about the year three thousand four hundred and 
fifty-nine, such a canal will really, bona fide ; bo executed 
with that let us be content. Of all the standing subjects 
of universal bdtheration, of all tlie worn and doubly worn 
ideas, the Polar Seas and the North-West Passage form 
the chie^ For some fourteen or fifteen years, the North 
Fele idea has been a prolific theme ofjvorTy. An im¬ 
mensity of big books, and little books, as well as pictures 
and panoramas of all kinds, have been made to enligliten 
mankind on the subject; never was there so much done 
for any similar idea before; it has been patronised by 
the nation and by individuals, and formeil a good picking 
to thousands; yet—and tills is the funny thing about it— 
we are no wiser than we were. What we should like to 
hear, does any one know about the North Pole, or the 
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North-West Passage, or the North anything-eiss, more 
than they did twenty years since I The whole aiifoir, 
indeed, is a delusion; and peppldarfl nowpietty well 
tired of file idea. It is fast wearing out. 1 venture to * 
say, there ia not a citizen in London who would forego a 
single draught of heavy wet to know whether there b& 
such a thing as the North-West Passage or %ot. The 
subject isexhausted.— Chanbtri’t Edinburgh Journal, Doe, 
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LAMB AND IlAZLli'l'. • 

[from fersonst. recollections of cuarlfs lamb Itr 

THE COItETOMAOAZlNE FOR » 

My first acquaintance with the exquAite writer and 
still more exquisite character, whose unexpected loss liis 
friends .-enow deploring, took place at the lodgings of 
the late William Hazlitt, in Down-street, Piccadilly; end 
my rrcoIUitions of the former will not be the lessee# 
ceptabie for being blended as they are with many cir¬ 
cumstances and feelings to which the latter bore a chief 
part. Charles Lamb and myself were the only two per¬ 
sons, with the exception of nis son ; who followed Haz¬ 
litt to his almost unknown and unregarded grave. Thus 
my first recollections of the one. and niy last 8f the other 
of these two distinguished men, connect them so-inti¬ 
mately together in my mind, that I cannot, if I Would, 
think of either as wholly distinct lioin tiie other. They 
invariably recur to me aa cognate and consecutive ideas— 
a sort of mutual and reciprocal cause and effect—u if some 
necessary and natural intellectual relationship existed 
between them. 

The truth is, tliat though Lamb and Hazlitt were infi¬ 
nitely different from each othbrinmany features of their 
minds, they were infinitely alike in many others—more 
so, perhaps, than any other two men of their day; and 
there was a general sympathy between them, which serv¬ 
ed to melt away, and as it weie fuse together, and bring 
into something like a friemlly unison and correspondence, 
thn.sR differences themselves—tilt tliey almost took the 
character of mectirig-points, which brought the two ex- 
tiemcs together, wlicn, pi-rhaps, nothing else could. 

In ciinfiriiiatinn of this seemingly fanciful theory, I 
would refer to two facts only, as almost demonstrative of 
it^—I allude fust to tliat magnanimous letter of L'liarles 
Lamb to Soutliev, on till: lat'cr paying him some public 
compliment which could only he accepted, as it was only 
offcied, at the cost of some imputation nn Hazlitt's charac¬ 
ter and piir-iiits. l.amb on that occasion flung back ta 
Southey with a heiutiful indignation almost hoidenug O'l 
contempt, and in a lone of but half-siipprvsse.d hiiteinesy 
which 1 do not hclicvi' he ever rxhitiitcd on any other 
occa.non, a testimony to his talents and char.icler wnicli 
he could not have roerileil. had the qiialifiiiig insinnutinn, 
or regret, or whatever it might lie called that accompani¬ 
ed it also been deserved. If I remeinher the circiimstanues 
rightly (for 1 have no means at hand nf referring to the 
recoid of the.in on cither side), the gist oi Southey’s double 
nffonco was a mingled reinonstranee and lamentation at 
the melancholy fact, that such a man as Lamb should con¬ 
sort with such a roan as Hazlitt! As if any two men that 
ever lived were more exquisitely consiiinted and qualified 
to apiiicci.i'e and admire the laige balance ol good over 
evil tlijt existed in each other, and to explain and account 
for and cxcu-at the ill, than those two men! Lamb never 
did a more noble oi beautiful or characleri-tic thing than 
the writing oi that memorable letter; and Hazlitt never ex¬ 
perienced a higher or purer intellectual pleasiiijf than in 
leading it; and though at the period of it- publication 
Hazlitt had for a long time absented himself fiom i.ainb’s 
house and society, on account of some strange and gra¬ 
tuitous crotchet of his brain, respecting some nnimaginable 
offence on the part of Lamb or of himself—(for in these 
cases it was impossible to toll which)—the letter instantly 
brought them together again, and there was no' aflet-di- 
vision of their fiiendsliip till Hazlitt's death, fifteen yeara 
afterwards. 

The other proof 1 would oflbr of the natural sympathy 
between Lamb and Hazlitt, of which 1 have spoken, ia to 
be found in the fact, that nf all the associates of his early 
days—indeed of Ins whole literary and social life, except 
myself—the only one who followed liyn to his grave was 
Charles Lamb. ■ The faults of Hazlitt were faults which 
hurt himself alone, and which were moreover, inextricably 
linked with the finer qualities of his nature. And thosooly 
one of those faults which brought upon him the obloquy 
to wbiah the peace and comfort of uis life were sacrificed. 
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* was ihs result nf a virtne which nine-tenths of the world 
(his maligners included) have the wit to divest themselves 
of ;—what he thoiMhtSsnd felt about other yeopl^ whether 
» friends or foes, that he spolte or wrote-^recVleiw of the 
consequences to himself, and sparing himself as little as 
.he spared any one else. Moreover, if a man smote him on 
one cheet, he did not meekly turn the other and crave for 
that the same process; nor could he ever persuade himself 
to carry away the affront quietly, merely because it might 
consist with his w#rldly interest to do so. If he was hated 
and fearedtmore than any other living man, it was because 
he saw deeper tliap any other man into thclegitimate objects 
of hatred, and was, by habit as well temper, not amenable 
to th(^convenient restraints and mental reservations which 
custom has imynsed in order to guard against the encial 
consequences of such untoward discoveries. lago says it 
was the virtue of the Venetian dames of his day, “ not to 
leave undone, but to keep unknown.” It was IlazHtt s 
virtue—or vice if you please—not merely “to spy into 
*'abiiBes” (for that we can all of us do), but to feel a sort of 
moral necessity to drag them into the light when he h.id 
found them. He could not conceal or palliate a single fault 
or weakness of his own. Was it likely , then, that he would 
be at the trouble of throwing a veil over those of other 
people—eipcciallv when the only passion of his soul was 
a love of the truth! 

Qharlra Lamb knew and appreciated these qualities of 
HazlUt's mind more truly and entirely than any one else, 
because be found the types of them in his own j the only 
but single difference being, that he (Lamb), wliile he saw 
the truth as related to the character of others with as 
clear a vision as HazVitt did. was, hy the ineffable gentle¬ 
ness and moral sweetness of his nature, not merely doter- 
cd from exposing it to Ihnse who might have overlooked 
it, but impelled to transform and translate it into symbols 
as its most striking opposite-like the “ sweet Ophelia,” 
he " turned to favour and to prettiness” all the moral 
evil and deformity that presented itself to his observation. 
He could not or would not see ugliness any where, un¬ 
less as a siiot upon the face of beautv ; but beauty he 
could see everywhere,and no where shining so bri ' ’ 
as in the midst of ugliness.-'.Ilerii. Chron, March 2. 


A House 6uCKi,F.D BV A CAT. —A Cat belonging I’.ol 
Mr. Smith, the resi>ectable bailiff and agent of the Ear 
of Lucan, at Laleham, is in the constant hahit of taking 
her place on the rug before tlie parlour fire. She bad lieen 
deprived of all her litter of kittens but one, and her milk 
probably incommoded her. I mention this, in order to 
account in some degree for the following circumstance : — 
One evening as the family were seated round the fire, they 
observed a mouse make its way from the cupboard which 
was near the fireplace, and lay itself down on the sto¬ 
mach of the cat, as a kitten would do when she is going to 
Buck. Surprised at what they saw, and afraid of disturb¬ 
ing the mouse, which appeared to be full grown, they did 
not immediately ascertain whether it was in the <tct of 
sucking or not. After remaining with the cat a consi¬ 
derable length of time, it returned to the cupboard. These 
visits were repeated on several other occasions, and were 
witnessed by many persons. The cat not only appeared 
to expect the mouse, but uttered that sort of greeting purr 
which the animal is so well known to make use of when 
she is visited by her kitten. The mouse had every ap¬ 
pearance of being in the act ofsucking the act; but such 
was its vigilance, that it retreated as soon as a hand was 
put out to take it up. When the cat, after being absent, 
returned/o the room, her greeting call was made, and the 
mouse came to hen The attachment which existed 
between these two incongruous animals could not be 
mistaken, and it lasted same time. 1'he fate of the mouse, 
like that of most pets, was a melancholy one. During 
the absence of its nurse, a strange cat came into the room. 
The poor mouse, mietaking her foi its old friend and pro¬ 
tectress, ran out to meet her, and was immediately seized 
and slain before it could be rescued from her clutches. 
The grief of the foster-mother was extreme. On return¬ 
ing to the parlour,-she made her usual call, but no mouse 
came to meet her. She was restless,and uneasy, went 
mewing aboulft|«,'nousc, and showqd her. distress in the 
moitmariced t^niner. What rendered: the anecdote I 
have been relatnw the more extraordinary, is the fact of 
tho cat being an excellent mouser, and tM during the 
time she was showing so much fondness for the mouse she 
was preying upon others with the utmost avidily. She is 
still ruive.-^SMe's Gteanings in Natural Hitiory, 


AUTHENTICATED NARRATIVE OF THE 
“AUTHOR OF LACON." 


V *®“S «noughr-my term of life 

It fallen into tiie tear and yellow leaf: 

And that which ihonld accompany old aitc-^ 

Ai honoarg loTCg obedicnecg troopa of fiienda~« 

1 must not loch to hare; bat in their place 
Garsea not loud bat deep.'* 

A NARBATtvx of the eccentricities, the follies, and even 
the enmes of the children of genius, never fiiil to awaken 
riirioBity, if not to excite interest andsyinpathy ;we love to 
throw our eyes on whatever be original in character, with¬ 
out inquiring whether or not it be attached to u name 
that presents any thing worthy of our admiration. The 
unfortunate notoriety acquired by the euthor of Lscon, 
may be ascribed as much, if not more, to circumstances 
unconnected with himself as to his own immediate ac- 
bons.Colton has left behind him “imperishable evi¬ 
dence of a mind tliat might have purchased “ golden 
opinions from all sorts of menwhile the major part of 
his life presents little more than a history of a career, 
disastrous and deplorable in the extreme. 

His mysterious disappearance- at the dark and dismal 
epoch of the Herlfort trials, naturally brought his name 
before the public eye, in conjunction with those of Hunt 
and rhurtell; although it is by no means difficult to 
imagine that a man of such habits would frequent the 
same pLices, aod mix in (the same comp, kv mth these 
men, and consequently become their reputoa associate. 
It is but justice, however, to state in this place, that the 
author of Lacon had nothing whatever to do in that in¬ 
human affair. 


Avarice, of all other of the human passions, seems to 
have been the “ predominating vice" of Colton ; and for 
which he was remarkable at a very early age! While 
yet a boy at school we can trace in him the elements of 
his succeeding life. To gratify this most untoward pro¬ 
pensity, it may be said of him, that “ he had lost tho 
world, and was content to lose it.” 

No man was ever more generally known for the number 
and incongruity of his pursuits, or presents a stronger 
example of a mmd at once sordid and sublime! To a 
refined and accurate remembrano) of ancient erudition, 
he joined a familiar and habitual knowledge of modern 
literature. His Lacom alone attests the depth and univer¬ 
sality of his powers, the strength of his arguments, and 
the classical parity of his .style. Strange that a mind so 
bountifully stored should hare branched out into such a 
compound of heterogeneous occupations. 

Colton had successfully passed through the tedious 
years allotted to the education of a “ foundation boy” at 
Eton, had obtained a fellowship at King's College, Cam- 
biidgc, po.ssessed one of the quarters of the New Church,* 
Tiverton, Devonshire, and ultimately became rector of 
Kew; therefore, up to a certain period of his natural life 
he had received nothing but benefits at the hands of _ for¬ 
tune. The benignant star that presided over his destinies 
can hardly be said to have abandoned him; and his un¬ 
toward disre;>utc and ultimate ruin and glecay were attri¬ 
butable to himself alone. For several years antecedent 
to his visit to America, his eccentric habits and appearance 
had procured for him an unfortunate notoriety. A pecu¬ 
liar propensity to vulgar gamblers and pothouse politicians 
excluded him from that honourable rank in society to 
which he would have been entitled by his education and 
dearest connexions. The gaming tables of St. James’s 


* It was during his early reaidence on hU Hving at Tiver¬ 
ton. and yraettee in tho ehoreh, that, among other “ whima 
and fancies" that ever and anon filled his prolific brain, the 
atrange and muveUous aflhir of the appeBrance of tho 
** Sampford ghost” occupied and amused him—for to him, 
indeed, the then terrified and wondaring world of simpletons 
and blochhoads owed all thrir superstitious (lauKhable) 
nmssemeot I Oolton was the eonstraetor of that plajrful cob¬ 
web to catch flies I and it was not befhre he was mmself oon- 
suited as to the nature of the " ghost''—consnlted in his sacred 
character as priest, and was heard by the present editor and 
proprietor of the Taunton Courier (who afterirards issued a 
very clever pampldet, which led to the dfreovery of the ■' trou¬ 
blesome goblin V Sampfoid”), to lemaifc that « the ghost 
mutt certainly be no other than a very learned one, alnoe it 
uttered, to fee astonishment of the leamad doctor, not only 
Latin, but Greek, and so on”—feat the “ ditbolioal obeat" 
was found out. In the forfeomning life of this remarkable 
man, wlilch will be edited by a Utarary gentleman of oar 
acquaintance, handredt of tho most remarkable fbets will be 
deuUed with accuracy and trafe< Md which wlU net only 
amuse, bat enliven the world. . 
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were hts daily resort, and he was ever remarked for his 
desperate'play and the Urae amoant of his stakes. 

We are able to give but little account of him during his 
residence, of about two years, in the United States, whence 
he proceeded to Paris, the " unsubstantial and melancholy 
stage” on which the closing scenes of his life were to be 
exhibited. On his arrival at the Preach capital we find 
him pursuing his adventurous speculations at the tables of 
rouge ft 7wir and roufotts, and to all appearance he was 
provided with a considerable stock of cash. Success mark¬ 
ed his course on most occasions. A bouse in the Palais 
Koyale paid him on_ one night four thousand pounds; 
hence his appearance in the saloons excited considerable 
seosatioii among the condoclors of those esiablishmcnts. 

Mr, Colton took the singular precaution of converting 
his cash into such a form, that whatever sum lie might 
chance to possess could be carried round his waist in a 
silk handkerchief. Nothing was more gratifying to him 
than an opportunity of vaunting his svstem of play, and 
of exhibiting his enormous gams, which he frequently, 
counted over, with an air af triumph, in a public cafo. 
When, on the other hand, he had been got the better of, 
or in other words had— lost! he threatened destruction to 
the tables. He has often been heard to exclaim—Nemo 
me impune laeessit —" The money I have been robbed of 
by these fellows, they shall pay back with good interest.” 

But whatever might have been the success of Mr. Col¬ 
ton on particular occasions, the result was uniformly and 
unhappily that he lost all Jiis gains, and was frequently 
reduced t<> a state liordering upon distress! He now be¬ 
came more than ever negligent of his dress and person ; 
and has been constantly seen walking in the public pro¬ 
menades with all the appearances of extreme misery ! It 
was about this period he formed an acquaintance with one 
Hamilton, who subsequently became his confidant, and 
acted as his amanuensis. This man is reported to have 
been the prototype of the character of Logic, in the farce 
of " Tom and Jerry.” The expedients to which Mr. Col¬ 
ton was reduced to replenish his shattered finances rer.deie I 
Hamilton a valuable coadjutor. If an English pe>.sanage 
of wealth arrived in Paris, Hamilton was despatched with 
a letter, enclosing adulatory verges, or it was accompanied 
by a copy of “ Lacon,” a work dear to Fame. Among 
those persons selected for this species of contribution were 
her Grace of St. AIban’.s, the Duke of Northumberland, 
the Earl of Bridgewater, and Dr. Goodall, the early tutor 
of Mr. Colton. Hamilton’s address wa.s generally suc¬ 
cessful, and he has been heard to say, that two hundred 
pounds were realized in this wav in the space of one year. 

We have alluded to these incidents from a desire of fur¬ 
nishing our readers with a correct statement of some of 
the leading features of the unfortunate deceased, white 
we feel both affectionately and lellgiously disposed to 
throw a ” veil” over his errors. As sincere admirers of 
genuine literary worth, happy had we been to have scat¬ 
tered garlands over the nnforgntten tomb of genius, ra¬ 
ther than break the silence of its repose by the murmur 
of detraction. These considerations have also additional | 
weight with us, inasmuch os we know that, for some time { 
previously to the disastrous and unforeseen close of Mr. i 
Colton’s wayward and reckless life, liLs bodily sufferings I 
were almost intolerable, and life became a burthen, which i 
he frequently expressed his intention of quitting. No one 
alsu felt more sensibly the accumulated horrors of an 
abandoned and isolated position, and a " clouded name.” 
He has been known to be whole days in bed, drawing from 
the fruitful resources of his mind that slistraction and 
relief which he had sought in vain among his fellow-men; 
his apartments, consisting of two dark and unwholesonie 
looms in the Rue de Chartres, exhibited a striking pic¬ 
ture of neglect and wretcheilnes.s. It was in this pitiable 
state that he was sometimes discovered by persons who had 
known him in happier and intellectual days; and it was 
only by some suen circumstance, that he would be in¬ 
duced to rise from a state of miserable seclusion. In the 
moments of soual intercourse, las conversation afforded a 
rich banquet of classic enjoyment; on which occasions 
he would read portions of his own composition in MS, 
illustrating each passage with a piquaneg and eloquence 
that gave proofs of an intellect replete with all the graces 
of literary refinement. 

Among his unpoblisherl works, we remember to have 
seen several highly-wroughtspecimenvof brilliant thought 
and epigrammatic point, especially a translation into 
Latin hexameters ot a portion of Gray’s Elegy—and it is 
no exaggeration to say, that this translation equalled, in 
many respects, the singular bsauty of the original. 


Among those literary and other persons whom curitsoity 
or a ” noble sentiment” had induced to visit him, was a 
Mr. C ■ of London. This gentleman probably felt 
with Waller, that • e 

" The soul's (lark cottage, batten'd and dismayed. 

Receives new lights through chinks that time has made;” 

expressed a inaoly and laudable anxietv ta see hiy change * 
his mode of life; and earnestly persuaJea him to put on 
“ the new man,” and also took much pains to rally in his 
dejected acquaintance the feeling of^self-respect, and 
bring him back to a sense of what he once had l^en, holdf< 
ing out the generous hand of undiminished regard, and 
administering to Mr. Colton’s immediate necessity by 
occasional advances money. These laudable and 
Christian intentions, however, were in ymn, ailQ the 
inmates of Meunice’s hotel, where he niostTrequently re¬ 
ceived Mr ColtoD, took alarm at the garb of misery, even 
while the; were conscious that it was the covering of the 
” Author of Lacon!” Mr. Colton briefly quitted Paris 
for Fontainblestt, at a time when the cholera was raging* 
in all its madness. With the design of avoiding the 
danger of that mysterious epidemic. Me had, however, 
no sooner arrived at this destination than he fell into a 
state of excruciatiog pain from his old complaint; and 
having taken the opinion of a medical practitioner, an 
operation was found unavoidable, and il was consequent- 
Iv agreed that it should take place the following morqmg. 
He spent the evening in his usual manner, conveising 
with perfect calmness. Before be retired to rest, however, 
he wrote for some time. About four o’clock the following 
moining, however, the report of a pistol was heard, 
which had been found m his apartment, and the unfortu¬ 
nate subject of this memoir was found—dead/ 

THE LAST WORDS OF^THE AUTHOR OF 
LACON.* 

How long shall man’s imprisoned spirit groan 
’Twixt doubt of heaven and deep disgust of earth I 
Where all worth knowing never can be known, 

And all that can be known, alas! is notliiiig worth. 

Untaught by saint, by cynic, or by sage, 

.And all the spoils of time that load their shelves 
We do not quit, but change our joys iii age— 

Joyi framed to stifie thought, and lead us from our¬ 
selves. 

The drug, the cord, the steel, the flood, the flame. 

Turmoil of action, tedium of rest. 

And lust to change, thoiigli for the worst, proclaim 
How dull life's banquet is—how ill at ease the guest. 

Known were the “ bill of fare” before we taste. 

Who would not spurn the banquet and the board— 

Prefer th’ eternal, but olilivious fast 
'J'o life’s frail-fietted thread, and death’s suspended 
sword I 

He that the topmost stone of Babel plann'd. 

And be that braved the crater's boiling bed— 

Did these a clearer, closer view cummaad 
Of heaven or hell, we ask, than the blind herd they led I 

Or he that in Valdarno did prolong 
The night, her rich star-studded pi^e to read— 

Could he point out ’midst all that brilliant throng. 

His fix'll and final home, fiom fleshly thraldom freed 1 

Minds that have scann’d creation's vagt domain, * 

And secrets solved, till then to sig'-s—wal’d, 

Whilst nature own’d their intelleciual reign 
Extinct, have nothing known—or nothiug have reveal’d. 

farit, Dee. in. Anno 1834. 

• To the Editor, &e tlotet Mtunicr. 

Yod will herewith receive for publicatioii, the mentoruole 
'• last words" of thedate Rev. 0. C. Colton, who in his latter 
daysof human misery and mental wrotchednesa, was abundiint- 
ly cautious of his litersry fame; invariahly speaking of him- 
aelf in no other character—but as the Author of Lacon. All 
personal and literary friends here, obeyed his desire in tliat 
respect; and to this day they speak of our unfortunate and 
misguided countryman and coAsumma e scholar, as tbo 
Author of Lacon—only. I may, perhaps in thia place, be 
permitted to remark, that the life, and arali of this unac-. 
countable person, forcibly reminds us of the almost certain fate 
of distinguished abilities ; namely, that , 

" Superior wit to madness is allied. I- H. X>. 
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llifonrinu fraVol'wa-inigllt the (ew deplore - j .. 

, Theeeiinguwhedittrhti tbetmthy “darknees" dwell, 
Wonid’at thou, from that loet xodiac, owi restore, 

'J'hat might thetenigme solve, and Doubt, maf's tyrant, 
quell.. 

• To live in darkness—in despair to—die— 

Is'tbisindecd Aie boon to mortals given ! 

Is there no port— no rock of refuge nigh ?—s 
fhme h—to those vrho fix their anchor hope in Heaven. 

r :' e 

Turn iheii^ O, man!_ nnd cast all else aside; 

Direct thy wandering thoughts to things aoove— 

Low at the “ cioss" bow down—in that confide, 
Tllhdoubt,be lost in faith, and bflss—secured in love. 


LITERARY OBITUARIES. 


• HIE lUV. E, laviNO. 

IVIr. Irving, the famous preacher, died at Glasgow on 
the 6th, aged 42. His literary productions consist of 
sermons, &c. 1 n the pulpit, he was at time', as {lowerful 
and eloquent as any man we ever heard; though his 
strange dectrines ultimately led to much controversy. 
He was ruriniisly familiar with early Scots baihul lore ; 
andf when unbent in private society, delighted in repeat¬ 
ing, or rather chanting, scraps of those national memorials 

RirilARD MILUKEK, ESq. 

On the 6th instant, at his house in Grafton Street, 
J^kthard ftlilliken. Esq., in his 51st year. A man more 
estimable in the relations of private life, or in his iiitor- 
course with his lellow-cirizens—a man more beloved by 
those who shared in his friendship and acquaintance, and 
more sincerely regretted, never lived. As a father of a 
very numerous and interesting famdy—as the husband of 
an amiable and exemplary woman, there was no man 
more affectionate or more devoted ; ns a citizen of Dublin, 
engaged in a hmsiness which brought him into contact 
with the ge"try ol the country, with literary men, and the 
learned professions, we are satisfied that few men wefii 
regaided with greater respect, and had so many personal 
friends.—[VVe copy this tribute to an eminent bookseller 
and publisher from a Dublin journal j sincerely joining in 
the tribute of respect and regret which it pays to depaited 
worth.—Ed. L. L. G,] 

aiMi'ANPEn ckalmi.es, esq. 

We have just read in the iournals the death of this emi¬ 
nent author, at the age of 76. His biographical and other 
works ate very voluminous and valuable ; lor he .devoted 
his long life indetatisably to literary pursuits. 


PRINCE IIOARF, ESq. 

At hit Tcsidenrc in Brighton, on Monday, the 23d of 
Decemler, X'riiice lloare, Esq. terminated this life, in 
the fiOlh yiar of Ins age. In announcing his death our 
recollections are c»lli)il hark to the literary histoi 7 of the 
last lialfcenliiry, during wliich, either by his connexion 
with autliors or with aifsts, or by his own numerous pub¬ 
lications, his name cuiitinually occurs to our memory and 
respect. He was Vuiii at Bath, in 1755, and io his 
father a studio he htgin his caiecr as an artist; thence he 
came to London as a pupil of the Royal Academy, and 
fierwardscuntmuH Ins education by visiting Rome (1776), 
nd harl gtiere as feliow-stiiilcnts Kuseli, JNorthcote, and 
other painters who bScainecclebrateil. On returning, in 
17W), to England, he (levoted Ininself for a while to the 
practice of bis profession in London; but ill health com¬ 
pelled liim to reiipqnish the arts.in which he would other¬ 
wise ptobaMy MVe ii-cn to_ eminent e. On the recovery 
of biubtalth by tlie fine climate of Lisbon, he directed 
his talents to dramatic roniiiosition. and with such auccess, 
espwiatljr in small aiterpieces, that many of them still 
retain their origin'll popularity. The farces of No Song 
•e Suj.per, The Priu, My Grandmotiiir, Lock and Key, 
Three and the i/ettee, \c. See., from- tbeii simple and 
natural iimonr» have secured a constant repetition on 
the stagiiir Mri Hoare produced many (iibmiatic pieces 
whi^-'w«le never printed; but the more fuccessful of 
some or the comedies and operas were published at the 
time.' Tiie efiiMtis of his early education, and the natural 
refiftement and delicacy of hi< teste could not be overlaid 


by this dxer^ of his talents for the itege; and the pub¬ 
lication of The Aftitt, in 180£h-a peHodical work, io whieli 
he was assisted by many eminent painters end authors— 
as well as his Ejpoeh the Fine Arte," 1813, and other 
similar prodnctions, shew, that his nature possessed all 
the finest sensibilities, as well as the broad apprehansiona 
of comic and hnroorous incident; indeed, tnat tone of 
delicate and_ moral sentiment seems to have bND the 
essence of his character, for in his last publication, the 
Life of Granville Sharw, he has manifested a gravity 
and seiiousneM of feeling which has made the werk 
not only a display of his friend’s cbancter, but of his 
own. Mr. P. Uoare’s last publication was a brief Essay, 
pulilished not long since by the Royal Society of Litera¬ 
ture (in the formation of which Smiety he had greatly 
assisted), on the moral power of Shakespeare’s dramas. 
With this elegant and thoughtful paper he closed hie 
literary career; ratabiishing, by arguments and facts, the 
indispensable union of moral truths with dramatic and all 
literary excellence. 

With these various intellectual endowments, it is unne¬ 
cessary to say that Mr. Hoare was benevolent and cha¬ 
ritable in his life; and the sincerity, integrity, and kind¬ 
ness, of his character, and the mild and gentle beauty in 
his manners, gained him the respect and delight of that 
refined and enlightened class of society among which he 
was so well and extensively known.— Lon. Lit, Goz. 
December 1834. 

CAWNPORE LITERARY OMNIPUS. 

' At the earnest recommendation of numerous friends to 
literature, who have expressed a wish that at so larae a 
Station as Cawnpore there should be some Literary Peri¬ 
odical, Messrs. Oreenway and Co. have the pleasure to 
announce that The Cawnpore Literary Omnibut, a half- 
monthly Journal, will be published by them, at the 
Cawnpore Press, on the 1st July 18^. 

'This Journal will comprise communications on Politi¬ 
cal, Military, Civil, Nautical and Sporting matters, and 
its pages will be open to free and temperate discussion on 
all subjects of general or local interest, whilst it must be 
understood at tn^ame time that uothiug of a scurrilous 
nature can find a^lace therein. 

* III soliciting a fair proportion of patronage, Messrs. 
Greenway and Co. beg to assure the public that nothing 
will be wanting in the editorial or typographical depart¬ 
ments to render The Cawnpore Literary Omnibut in every 
way well worthy of their support. 

' Several Correspondents of established talents have 
already kindly come forward with promises to lend their 
aid, and exert their utmost, to forward the interests of 
I'he Omnibut ; and although there are at present no less 
than four Mofussil Newsp^ers, yet the one in question, 
being founded on quite a different batit, cannot possibly 
cloth with any of them. ’ 

‘ For further particulars the Public are requested to 
look at the firit No. of this Journal, which wijl be issued 
from the Press in a shape somewhat resembling that of 
‘ The Calcutta Literary Gazette. 

‘ It would be idle lor the Proprietors and PublisheiR to 
throw out antieipatiani regarding the Calcutta Literary 
Omnibus which cannot be realized, but they do not hesi¬ 
tate to state that it will be sjunl, if not superior, to any 
other Mofussil Journal, and will embrace sufficient ma¬ 
ter to suit the taste of all classes. 

TEHMS or SVBSCRIVnON. 

2 Rupees per Month —or 16 Kupeei per Annum, if paid 
in advance.’ 

THE WORST.—Once on a time it happened that a poor 
wight married a shrew, who led him a piteous life; she 
fell ill, the doctor was called in, and the anxious, affec¬ 
tionate husband inquired of him hnw his dear spouse was ? 
Galen shook his head, and told him to prepare for the 
worst. “ What,” said he, " is she likelyfo get over it 1” 

A SPARK STBttcx.—” Who IS that gentleman walking 
with Miss Flint I” said a wag to hie companbn, as they 
sauntered along Prince-street. " Oh I” replied the other, 
** that is a tpark which she has struck.” 

A BIT.— ’’Your hone has a tremendous long bit,” said 
a friend to Theodore Hook. *' Yes,” said he, *' it is a Mt 
too long.” 


PlUMnn AND POBLISBED B* M. CrOW, AT THB IhAIAN 
Puss, No. 14, Esplsmabb Row, Caecvtza. 
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. Msinal Artifice, 

TWfNING ON DISEASES OF BENGAL. 

TAe second edition of Mr. Tuiining's work on the 

climate and seasons qf Bengal, and the more im¬ 
portant diseases of the eoxmtry. 

The announcement of a second edition of any 
Medical work published in this country is so rare 
an occurrence, that the circumstance itself would 
attract attention, even were the objects of the pub¬ 
lication now alluded to of less importance to the 
community at large. 

It has been ascertained that a second edition is 
not required in more than one work in nineteen of 
all those that are publiabed Iven in England. This 
will afford some indication of the value which has 
by common consent been affixed to this work, which 
now comes before the ])ublic in 2 vols. 8vo. con¬ 
taining nearly a thousand pages, and from being 
closely printed in smaller type than the first edition, 
must contain nearly double the matter that was in 
the original work. When that appeared it was very 
cordially hailed by the different reviewers in this 
country, as a work of sterling value, and though in 
many of its minor details somewhat defective and 
imperfect, it was considered at that time as the best 
copy from the great book of nature which had ever 
appeared on the diseases of Bengal. 

The present edition is not only a more business¬ 
like production as far as relates to the mechanical 
part of the work, but is more complete in all its 
details. The appearance of the two volumes now 
before the public is a proof of the necessity that 
there was for such a work, and that it has been 
considered a useful accession to the few compre¬ 
hensive and useful practical treatises which have 
been publi.shed on the diseases of India. There 
are several new chapters in this edition, new and 
important matter has also been introduced into 
each chapter, and every part of the work appears 
to be much coAected and improved not only as 
regards the more strictly professional parts of the 
work, but in those not less essential particulars 
which cannot fail to render the clinical illastrations 
more acceptable to the general reader. 

The unafiected strain of courtesy evinced by the 
author to his professional brethren, is highly com¬ 
mendable. The names of many highly talented 
individuals, belonging to the Medical service of the 
three Presidencies, are mentioned in different parts 
of the work, to the accuracy and importance of the 
Medical doctrines contained in which, the several 
distinguished Physicians who are named, afford 
their testimony. The author says, “ I have freely 
avsiled myself of the valuable suggestions and 
friendly criticism of many of the most distinguish¬ 
ed of my professional brethren, whose* aid has been 
duly acknowledged in the course of this work.” 
This remark shews the high degree of mutual con¬ 
fidence and cordiality which has existed between 
the parties, in the prosecution of the most inter¬ 
esting objects of science, and it is hij^y creditable 


to all concerned. The Author passes athigh en¬ 
comium on the professional acoyirements of the 
Medical men now sent out in the service of the 
Company; it is a tfuly honorable teatimonM'in 
their favor, seeing that they have*to pass their 
noviciate of 100 days on their first arrival in India, 
at the General Hospital, and must of course be in 
daily communication with the author in the wards^ 
of the Hospital and at the bed side of the patients. 

The commencement of the work is devoted to 
the climate and seasons of this country, and to the 
consideration of their influence on the European 
constitution. Much as we often suffertfrom the 
heat in Bengal, we should hardly have supposed 
that the mean annual temperature is here 30'^e- 
grees of Fahrenheit above the average atmospheric 
temperature of Great Britain; but such appears to 
be the case from the data brought forward by the 
author, several meteorological references are intro¬ 
duced, among which we may particularly notice 
two charts of great interest, one of which shows at 
a glance, the highest and lowest point reached by 
the Mercury in the thermometer, for every day in 
the year; and the other chart indicates the mean 
monthly range of the thermometer for every hour 
during the day and night throughout the year. 
5he latter it appears is taken from a most interest¬ 
ing little periodical that was edited by the lata 
Obtain Herbert, “ The Gleanings in Science,” 
winch was not at that time patronised by the pub¬ 
lic in any degree commensurate with its merits. 

The author then enters on a Qtfmderation of the 
influence of the climate of Indiv^ the European 
constitution, first in reference to its immediate or 
early effects on Europeans recently arrived, next 
on the more remote changes which are produced 
by a prolonged residence in the country; and then 
he notices the effects of the climate on the European 
race born and reared in India. These are roost 
interesting subjects, not only to the European 
residents in India; but to the philanthropist and 
the statesman in Europe. 

The author notices the effect of this climate on 
the constitution of European females, not only in 
the introductory chapter, but in several other parte 
of the work ; and particularly under the head of 
congestive fevers, there are some remarks of a high¬ 
ly important practical application, which appear to 
be original, and the result of careful induction ana 
long experience in this climate; afor the details we 
must refer to the work itself. 

The influence of the climate of India, on the 
constitution of children born of Eufbpean parents, 
in this country, is noticed briefly, but with an em¬ 
phasis and tenderness which shews how deeply the 
author has reflected on these subjects and how 
much he has devoted himself to the study of every 
thing which influences health, or contributes to the 
production of disease in India. These and similar 
topics wUl give the work an interest to eve^ Euro- 
ean family in this country, and render it in tha 
ighest degree valuable to the practitioner on his 
first arrival from Europe, and during his noviciate 
in IntUa. 
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* ejects of the climate of the Hill 

Btation®, the Author observes, that “ temperature 
flfcreii'jes acroielinj!; to the elevation, iiya ratio 
*whicli may be taken at one dei^ree for every 300 
/eet of ascent; but in the climate of hill stations, 
various ^iber conditions of the atmosphere besides 
coolness must have au influence on health. Among 
thene may be enumerated diminished atmospheric 
j»re88ure, iind a more rarifled state of the air, and 
in consequence of this decrease of density, its 
capacity for calpric is increased in the more elevat¬ 
ed regions.”, “ Experience his shewn that the 
elevated' regidtis now alluded to, are productive 
of vast advantages in completing the recovery of 
those who have been much reduced by fever, dy¬ 
sentery or other acute diseases, soon after their 
arriv.il in India, hut before their constitutions have 
hesn much iin|)aired by long residence in this 
climate ; ])roviiled they are not snflering from any 
tendency to disease of the liver or lungs.” 

llowcvsr he s|)eaks with s.ime reserve as to the 
benefit of reporting to the Hill stations in some 
diseases, and states that there are others in wliich 
injury is almost always found to be jiroduced by 
a residence “ at the Sanitaria at the various Moun¬ 
tain stations” and he concludes by saying that 
“the estun.itioa in which the several hill stations 
(ingh;. to he h'd.l, as favorable ^c^idcnce3 for En- 
roji.’diis in goiiil health, or for the chililren of Eu- 
lopeaiis bora in tills country, aii i who-e constitu¬ 
tions are uniiajiiiired, iiiay admit of a ronsideriitiori 
somewhat more, lavora'di than that wlueh is justly 
a'tached ti. the elinrite of the same places as a re¬ 
source for ;ha eradicalion of diseas 

The gradual and prolonged influcncB of thi|^ 
climate on the E'lroji ’an race, is strongly inijiress- 
ed onus by the fullouing query, “Does the 3d 
generation of the European race exist in India, Sll 
the individuals being of pure European descent, 
and liaving been^boni and reared in tliis coun¬ 
try?” 

This query loads to inferences which appear not 
to have attracted the author’s notice and considera¬ 
tion, or perhaps he may liave been un.villing to 
digress or to enter on the discussion of subjects 
not directly connected with the jirofessional charac¬ 
ter of his work. It is evident that if the descend¬ 
ants of the unmixed European race cannot exist 
in this country, the question of the colonization of 
India is idle. Some peculiar effects of the climate of 
Ceylon on the African race are described, which 
B.re the more re.iiarkahle, as the descendants of 
Africans in the Mauritius and in Bourbon are 
known to be flourishing, and increasing in num¬ 
bers, even while they were in a state of slavery. 
Towards the conclusion of the work the author re¬ 
fers in strongest terms to the influence of par¬ 
ticular localities in«nodifying thecliaraeterof fevers, 
and in causing those diseases, of the most malig* 
nant forms. The medical topography of almost 
every part of tlH count y is now sufficiently known, 
and the attention of Govt.riiincut ought to he es])i- 
cially„ directed to this subject. There are soma 
etatiohs which are known to be so niihealihy that 
at particular aeasous tiiey do not admit of the resi¬ 
dence of Europeans without the greatest hazard of 
destruction, and there are other stations which are 
at ail times so unhealthy, that both Natives and 
Europeans wha are sent to those places are almost 
always found to sink under the mahguant effects of 
the. Jungle or remittent fe\<er, the various inodifi- 
catiuus of which'are pointed out with great preci¬ 


sion by the author. These deadly stations ought 
assuredly never to be occupied except under the 
greatest emergencies, and then only during the 
period that may be indiapensible. 

Many parts of Bengal are of this description, 
and some stations at the Bombay Presidency are 
named, “The Jungly and hilly districts” of the 
Banglana country between Candeish and Surat, as 
well as the pass of Sundwa “ the forest of Nowa~ 
poora." • 

The means of preserving health in this country 
arc next discussed, and the author seems not much 
inclined to interfere with the habits and mbdes of 
bring of the seasoned old Indian, who has been 
1.) or 20 years inured to the climate, and finds that 
he can drink his bottle or two of claret every day, 
and always enjoy good health without deviating 
much from hearty English habits of eating and 
drinking. But as a general rule for the preserva¬ 
tion of health in India, he directs new comers “ to 
keep the mind tranquil but occupied, and the body 
cool; to avoid exposure to the sun, and to guard 
against the effects of sudden transitions of tempera¬ 
ture.” 

Europeans who on first "arrival in ibis country 
find their hands usu ally hot and dry, ought to [lay 
especial attention to their manner of living, and to 
take great rare to avoid all the ordinary causes 
of disease. "This may seem too trivial a cirenm- 
staiice to deserve particular notice, hut it is worthy 
of remark that a permanent dry heat of the handx, 
in newly arrived Europeans, generally indicates a 
jirotieriess to .some vi.sceral disease which would 
nlford reason for believing that such persons would 
not e,ndnre a residence in this climate.” 

The allusions to the effect of inirid on the bodily 
health, and in the production of disease, as well as 
in modifying the agency of medicines, are fre¬ 
quently to be met with in the course of this work, 
and these observations shew how carefully the 
author has weighed every circumstance which 
could modify the course of disease, or affect the 
human constitution. 

The influence of affliction and anxiety of mind, 
whether the result of the loss of relatives and friends 
who were dear, or arising from reverses of fortune, 
must have been very often noticed by the author 
during the late commercial disasters of this place. 
During such times how pre-eminently valuable is 
the care of the discriminating physician who knows 
how to speak peace to the trouble!! spirit, at the 
same time that he prescribes for the bodily infirmi¬ 
ty. 'The late Dr. Bahington used often to say that 
there were few severe gales of wind which did 
not send him several city merchants, who were 
deeply interested in shipping, and who.^e feet and 
ancles were liable t<% become oedemaCous, at the 
same time that tiiey sufi'ered from a total arrest of 
digestion, in consequence of anxiety of mind. 

It would be difiScult in this place to introduce 
any account of the chapter relating to particular 
diseases, that portion of the work may be safely 
left to the judgment of the profession, whose deci¬ 
sion was so highly favorable on the appearance of 
the first edition. The whole is written in that 
plain and unaffected style that we may say of it 
as the Editor of the London Monthly Repository 
said of Sonthwood Smith’s treatise on fever. “ It 
will be found perfectly intelligible to the general 
reader,” There are very few persons in India, 
who would nut find the benefit of possessing this 
work, which so plainly points out the nature of 
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many of the most dangerous diseases, and the diet 
as well as medical treatment that is requisite to be 
followed, that they will be able to avoid doinq that 
which is injurious, and in many cases to cure 
themselves if taken ill at places where a medical 
man cannot be at once resorted to. 

Throughout the work a steady qnakerish so¬ 
briety prevails, with evidence of great care in the 
collection and arrangement of highly s'aluable ma¬ 
terials; and a sort of mathematical precision in 
tracing out and establishing by the most minute 
investigation, the nature and seat of those organic 
chanj^s which arc connected with the correct treat¬ 
ment of disease; in this respect the author has 
been singularly successful, and his views of the 
nature and treatment of particular stages of dis¬ 
ease, are in many respects both novel and interest¬ 
ing. His researches have undoubtedly thrown 
new light on many professional subjects of high 
imi)ortanre, and have been the means of improve¬ 
ment ill the treatment of some of the most fatal 
diseases which occur in the country- 

The author’s views of the nature of the different 
descriptions of fever, and especially in what h« 
terms the remittent (er jangle) fever, are in the 
highest degree interesting, succinct, and [necise. 
The sentiments of a Foreign Review, on the 
merits of the first edition of this work, are thus 
expressed. “ Mr. 'J'wining is evidently a close 
and accurate observer of facts, and a bold but at 
the same time extremely judicious practitioner; 
he is seldom led astray by the theoretical notions 
of preceding writers how.evcr eminent, hiit has 
derived his opinions mainly from his o\yn diligent 
observations of the phenomena of the disease, for 
the prosecution of which his opportunities appear 
to have been most ample.” 

A note contains an allusion to correspondence 
with Monsieur Jnequemont, and exhibits the frugal 
mode of living followed by that lamented n itural- 
ist; as it floes not appear that Monsieur J cor- 
responded with anv other physician in Calcutta it 
is probable that the reference to his supply of me¬ 
dicines and medical instruction alludes to Mr. 
Twining, when he says, “une petite boite qui 
renferme les remedcs a opposer a une attaque, avee 
une excellento instruction, un petit traite sur leur 
usage qui volut bien faire pour moi, le Medicin le 
plus habile de Calcutta.” Vide Jacquemnl’s let¬ 
ters, Paris Edition, Vol. 2. , . . 

One remarltable feature of this work is the ab¬ 
sence of any sort of theory, or ingcnions spe¬ 
culation; the investigations seem to embrace that 
portion of each of the prevailing doctrines of the 
different schools, which affords the most ample elu¬ 
cidation of the subject; these volumes bear marks 
of many years of increasing toil, and contain con¬ 
clusions which could only be arrived at by the most 
tedious course of Pathological enquiry, still there 
is nothing in any part of the work which h sur¬ 
prising. or to which the reader is not himself Jed, 
by the consideration of the facts adduced. In this 
respect the Author’s career in the prosecution of 
researches velative to Medical Science has very 
Binch resembled that of the late Dr. Baillie who 
first published in the periodicals various reports on 
Medical subjects, which appeared to him likely to 
be useful; then a volume was offered to the public, 
on that particular branch of the profession in which 
he took the most interest. After that a 2d edition of 
the same work in two volumes appeared, «nd they 
were acknowledged to be very superior in the value 


and importance of their contents, to thefr prototype, 
—and lastly, when Dr. Baillie died, there was that 
left to the profession and to thg world, which made 
it remembered that Baillie Had lifed. The infer-, 
ence would be a high compliment, hut there nan 
be little doubt that society will ultimately apply it 
to our author, • * 


VERBAL CRITfCLSM. . 

** The witch do-rNTftjpe that bay'd the whHperht - wind, 

" And tlio loud laugh that spohe the eBMMfwuind.”* 

To ! '• Editor of the Cah-uttn Litrrnri/ Cnzeftr. 

Sib,—\V“ live among hhte-storti»^a nntl Tohnol hlnrs, 
and are surrounded hy wise merh on all side^, 
which, considering we are in the “ Eastf is nothing 
strange. 

At .1 Tea.P.artv the oilier evening the nhove lines were 
quoted from Oiil.loni'li's hoa'i'ifiil Pit-m. Ilie^'* Deserfed 
Village.” .and in tli*- roiirse of ronver»ation the esoression 
a “ narnn' hmqh?' naiiseil som" discussion, ns 
corrf-ctnr»«q of those term**, in wliich nil were not tnmni- 
moil*! Such nntlioritlc^ iit wptp rprcrr^tl 

to : hut in none coiilfl we fin'l tlip womI mpftnf applt«‘i| to 
n fnuffh, Tlif» opposite term >o vacan''fi nnppnM to be 
fnlnesst nrifl if the former run be properly uhctl in refer¬ 
ence lo H Ififtfjh whv not (hr litter'^ vef no nnlborily 
Cf'in oHdneed for the expression n full Imtgh ! 

Pio7?:i.the intimitr friend nnd ronmnninn of Johnson, 
find whose rHlel»r«ited work on niitlsh Svnnnoniv, the 
^rent Lexirnfvrapher [s supposed to hove reiNed, classed 
the following words tojjedier, 

** Vatant, empty, mihlled, voi-l, ♦h'Mi<»htlr’«s • 

^but she applies non'3 of the n to thr wor*l 

An oHiert On which the mind is enenj^ed, innv be rWf/ 
of siiffi'*ient interest to pxrite hnr>|itrr: or the mind 
itself iii.iv l»e too v ro/rttf, admiitmEj thnt lli#*re is siifhcient 
interest isi the object, to percriAe !(—nr, there rnnv be 
no Interest wln*eA-er in (he object, yet Irom (he fhou'fhi* 
/ev.v*»ev.s or jwrf/ney of the mind, while ensj^'^rd on it, 
0 smile or I't'iqh is excitedbut in all these ihrc- pro¬ 
positions, or in nny other that may be Rn*?"ested, it will 
be found, tint, it is the mind, or the ohjert on which it 
\i ein;that is vn^nniz and not the L\(;cfr. 

A lotfil laii^h. a tfnrfifVwv^Xq and vnl^arlv. a horse* 
lan^li. areronimoii expressions and of daily ornirrence $ 
but Mr, Kditnr, sve submit to your jndirment whether tim 
expression a ‘'v\r\MT i.attott’* is correct? We have 
hitherto sent many knotty pnints of a like nature from 
our little circle, which voii have kindivand ably decided 
to oiir [general satisfaction, as (he paees of your instroc- 
live Literary Toornal for the past two vears will show# 
and we hope you will further oblige ua on tha present 
occasion. 

Your obflt. servants, 

Tirhoot^ Ui June 1335. * Two Sobsormbus, 

a 

Notr bv tub ^.ditor.-—G oMsmh!* appears to ii< in 
have 'Hcd the tvorJ i/icnat wit*i pi'h’c* propriadv. Among 
ili ineimn.'.s, as eiven bv Johns >n. aie f.ee—uninntmber* 
ed at ieimre. Cr.\bb in Ins BRctionjryof Syno* 

nymes m ikes it sometimes ni'inn idle. 0\ir correspon- 
de’ifs are inisiaVen in applvin^ th' etilthnt to ihn 

],);iTh—it is the va'^aiit miud ihat Uold^inith speaks of* an 
iniicated by the loud laugh. 


THEATRICALS.— Mrs. Black is to have her be¬ 
nefit in a few days. The pieces fixed on arc the 
FamjMre and Is he Jealous. In bristling and ac^- 
ing parts this actress is very successful. We 
hope that she will have a good house. ^ 
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, ’ ELECTIONEERING SKETCH. 

(Ertract from a Utter qf an old Indian lately retum- 
^ edtp England.) ^ 

Jan. 7th .—Oxford is the scene of an active con* 
test) yree have ^ree candidates in the field. Mr. 
Huffhea is a Reformer and has been returned two 
df three times. Mr. Stonor is a Catholm, an Ultra- 
Reformer. Mr.« Donald Maclean is a Conserva¬ 
tive. first is a well meaning person who does 
not mind a little inconsistency and sometimes votes 
against his party; he is a man s>f property not con- 
nectea with KJjtford, living in the Isle of Wight:— 
the second advocates civil and religious liberty to 
their widest extent, though the Pope might dis¬ 
avow s)ich doctrine; he has an estate in the coun¬ 
ty of O.Yford;—the third is a barrister and a man 
of talent, but has no connection with ^e place 
beyond having studied at college; he is on the 
right side, but is obliged so far to sacrifice to the 
mob as to profess himself the supporter of rational 
reform, 'it is altogether gross humbug! The 
candidates were proposed yesterday and after their 
nomination, paraded the town in a most theatrical 
style. Each candidate had some twenty or thirty 
banners and flags, of blue, red, and yellow silk, 
with such inscriptions as “ Hughes and Reform,” 
—" Stonor and the people,”—“ Maclean and inde- 
pendanceone of Mr. Stonor’s flags had a very 
significant motto, “Sincerity and Liberality.” Ne.xt 
marched in three or four long lines, a band of cla¬ 
rionets, horns, trumpets and trombones, making a 
glonous discord: then came the candidate, his 
friends, seven or eight abreast, locked arm in 
arm. Messrs. Stonor and Maclean had prodigious 
tails on, several hundred of retinue ; Mr. Hughe# 
had also a considerable following. Maclean’s 
train was, generally, a very decently dressed ont!. 
Stonor’s consisted mo.stly of a very motley mob, 
in which a few respectable persons were lost 
amongst smock frocks, dirty shirts and aprons, 
unwashed and unshaven 'faces, a low and ragged 
gang. I have had visits from all the candidates, 
and have met Mr. Maclean in company: he of 
course has my vote and has such support as the 
university can give; but that is not much, as the 
colleges have no votes and their influence is cau¬ 
tiously e.verted, as there is a great jealousy of their 
interposition amongst the bakers, butchers, linen- 
capers, stable keepers, ale-house landlords, ei id 
genus omne who form the respectable constituency 
of 0.xford. Mr. Maclean has all the householders 
of consideration on his side, and a mmority of the 
creditable tradesmen; but it is douotful if the 
numCrs are with him. The representation now 
is not that of property or intelligence, but of capita, 
and of course the renters of houses to the extent of 
£10 are the most lyjmerous part of the population 
of towns. That such people, utterly ignorant of, 
and incapable of understanding, the nature of the 
function which j^hey exercise, or the fitness of the 
candidate whom they support,—having nothing at 
stake, easily excited to outrage, constitutionally 
rude, ill brought up, many of them degraded by 
habitual drunkenness,—should have the casting 
voice in the election of a House of Commons, is a 
most lamentable novelty in the history of England. 
Formerly, the mob was before the hostings; it is 
now within thetf; indeed, from all accounts, it is 
within “ the great council of the natiott,” for eye 
witnesses have described to me scenes of uproar 
and* riot there, that would have disgraced the 


stalls of Covent Garden. Nor is this to be won¬ 
dered at: a man of lofty and honourable feelings 
cannot canvass such electors as must now be cajol¬ 
ed into his interest. To me it is marvellous how 
such men as our' present candidates can have 
submitted to the base and dirty adulation and 
mean infliction of insult, which I have seen them 
undergo: the very idea of going, cap in hand, to 
a coarse, drunken, ferocious ten pound elector, is 
quite enough to disgust any man of the least seft- 
sibility and spirit. What is the consequence f 
Men of high character must withdraw from such 
popular representation, and the Commons will be 
composed of unprincipled democrats, ready to sa¬ 
crifice every thing to their low ambition; or of 
equally unprincipled men of no party, who can 
make their feelings subservient to their interests; 
of men who have little object in being returned to 
parliament, except to avoid payment of their debts. 
I was a friend to the principle of the Reform Bill, 
to the abolition of close boroughs and the exten¬ 
sion of representation to such large towns as were 
unrepresented; but the details of the Bill, the 
inordinate extension of the eleciii-p franchise, and 
its communication to thousands wholly unfit for it, 
arc of a most mischievous tendency, ana will se¬ 
cure for Lord Grey and that gifted silly-man Lord 
Brougham the execration of future historians. It 
is only to be hoped that, in this respect, the work¬ 
ing of the Bill will be found so inconvenient, even 
to those for whose profit it was devised, that the mea¬ 
sure will be modified sooner or later, and the scale 
of property conferring a vote be raised. As to the 
purification of elections which was expected from 
the new bill, the effect, as any rational being might 
have anticipated, is exactly the reverse. Money is 
of more importance now than ever, as the majority 
of voters are still more ready than ever to be brib¬ 
ed: a sovereign and a shilling will now buy a 
vote. Here is a passage of politics for you; but 
I will not waste more words on the subject, except 
to say that I know not whether 1 feel most con¬ 
tempt, or disgust, for the boasted representative 
of this degenerating country. 

Jan, lOti.—Mr. Maclean has, I hear, been duly 
returned. 

[We give this sketch from u Tory pen becaiiso the writer is 
a man of uleot and was well-known in Calcutta, and becKuse 
it may be intereiieing to our readers to hear the opintons ot a 
Tory at such a time an tills when the gT<*ater psrt of the eiri* 
Used world is under Influence of what are termed (whothev 
justly or otherwise) liberal and enl^htenejl views/*]— 

LIVES OF THE PORTS. 


We copy the following from the announcement 
by Allan Cunningham of his intended work, “ the 
Lives of the Briti. h Poets, from Chaucer to Co¬ 
leridge.” • 

“ Earh volume is to be illustrated with four or five finely 
engraved heads of popular poets, after the most authentic 
pictures; to be published periodically, and is to equal ie 
external elegance the late beautiful editions of Byron, 
Scott, Crabbe, and Burns. 

For this work the author has bran long Collecting ma¬ 
terials. OurpMtical biography is incomplete; the va¬ 
luable biographies of Johnson came down but to the days 
of Gray and C,oUins, and reach no farther back than 
Cowley. We want Chaucer, Jackville, Spenser, Shakes¬ 
peare, and Jenson, among the elder chiefs of song, and 
Goldsmith, Chatterton, Cowper, Bums, Byron, Crabbe 
and Coleridge, among the masters of later times. The 
bioi^raphies of Johnson will be included, with notes and 
additions, and it is proposed to admit King James, Gawia 
Douglas, Dunbar, Henrysoun, and Lyndsay, into that, 
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d»rfc period in southern son?, which nearly eatends from 
Chaucer to Spenser, and thus render the history of our 
poetic literature com plete. 

A work of this character and extent requires much 
study and research. The author will endeavour to make 
it acceptable to the public bv simplicity of narration, a 
style calm and cleat, and criticism founded in Naturi:. 
lie is promised aid from several eminent individuals : and, 
as he experienced in his Life of Burns, and Lives of the 
British Painters and Sculp'rii^, much unlooked-for kind- 
naes from strangers as well as frien Is, he hopes I'latsirnilar 
sources of intelligcnee will be opened to him for tlic p'e- 
sent undertaking, anil thu l*ttera an 1 anecdotes, and the 
sayings, of tlie Sons of Songs, with v.Iiatevcr throws 
light on their ways of life and nioiles of study, will bit 
submitted to Ids consideration liy all who feel an intere-t 
in the History of Poutie Genius. 

If this work be caref'ill^ and ably exeented, (and 
we expect every thintfthat is favorable to its success 
from Allan Cunningham), it will be a very valuable 
aildition to the literature of the rottntry. Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shaltespeare and Milton are undoubtedly 
the four greatest names in Ensfliali pitetrv, and it is 
lamentable that in a work entitled the Lice.v of the 
Poets, only the last of these name-s shotilJ have 
fonnd a place •, thouKb such writers as Smith, Sprat 
Pomfret and others of »siirular character arc im¬ 
mortalized in the stately prose of Johnson. 


CHOWRINGHHR TIIEATUE. 

Home’s well known tratjedy of Douglas, went off' 
very heavily on Wednesday last. It was far 
more soporific than patlictie. Whether tliis eft’. et 
was most to he attributed to the jdav or (o tire per¬ 
formers it is perhaps diffieiilt to sac, hut it i..i pretty 
certain that some portion of the blame must attach 
to both. The tragedy is not witiiout a certain degree 
of merit, and actors of ]>ower might turn this to 
some account. It is said that during its first re¬ 
presentation at Edinburgh, a young Niirtli Briton 
stood up in the pit and exclaimed with an air of 
triumph, “Well, lads, what think ye o’Wiilly 
Shakespeare now?” Uavid Iliunc gave it the. jire- 
ference to the Merope of Maft'ei, and to that of 
Voltaire. Though the critic in the Eiliiih'irgb 
pit was not a very impartial or a very judicious 
judge, and though Ilumc ivas not the best critic 
upon poetry that the world has yet seen (witness 
his critique on Shakespeare, vyho aceoi-ding to him 
is deficient in harmony, and displavs a “ total iy- 
lurrancp of all thenirinnl art and comluet,”) there 
must be some merit in the work or it would not 
have met the applause and jiopularity by which its 
first appearance was attended. Th r character of 
young Norval is highly attractive, and the language 
and versification are smooth and sonniling. Gray 
said that there was one scene in this iilay, so 
masterly, that it struck him blind to all the defects 
in the world. He alluded to that in which Lady 
l^udolph examines the jewels taken from a peasant 
and discovers by their aid that her son, snjrposed to 
be dead, is yetalive. Tlie scene is certainly a pleasing 
one, but wcare inelined to think that (hay’s love of 
formal verse led him to exagger ate a little the in¬ 
trinsic merit even of this ])art of the play. His high 
opinion of Mason’s tragedies show^ how his ad¬ 
miration of art could make liira sometimes over¬ 
look the want of nature. The truth is. at least so 
it ajipears to’us, that the chief merit of the tragedy 
of Douglas is the happiness of its subject, <especi- 
ally for Scottish readers) the correct but unvaried 


melody of the verse and the popular common¬ 
places with which it abounds.* 

Mrs. Francis in the character of Larfy Ramhlph, 
had a v*y hard task to execute in tife delivery of the. 
long, dull, explanatory speeches at the commence- 
merit of the jday, and we cannot say that she made* 
us forget its difficulty. Nothing \ould be more 
dull and wearisome. She succeeded much bettef. 
as the jiart improved, and hegatne more ani¬ 
mated and natural. Lord Randolph was personated 
by one of our ablest amateurs, wlu> hower'cr i.s far 
more successful ii^ comic than in tragic parts. 
There is a mannerism in his style alyha\l)icfcnes^ 
and indistinctness in his voice that mar bis better 
(jualitie>-- ‘ i the ti-agic line. If it were not for his 
talent and animation these defects would be far 
more serioi.sly felt by the audience than they gene-, 
rally are. Still they are defects which he might 
easily overcome, if we could only persuade him that 
they really exist, anil we Jiave lio reason to aiuici- 
pale any obstinate incredulity on his part, llis 
acting in comic par ts i.s iibiiosl faultlos.* It is 
easy, aniinateil, and judicious. 

OlenalKon, by the Rarreii of our stage, was a^ai- 
lure u])on the whole, owing to er r ors of empha-is. 
Several passages tliat should have been given with 
I a firm but not boisterous voice and a deliberate 
i and continuous bannony, were broken into alnniit 
I divisions by sudden slarts and changes that 
‘ hud no legitimate coiiucctioii with the senti- 
j iiienls to he e.xprcssed. His solilorpiy in the 
lliinl scene of the first act was delivered in a 
way which would lead those unacquainted with 
Ihc play to iin.iginc that he wisheil to he overhr.acil 
by jieople a mile, off'. Men do not soliloquize in a 
♦oice like that of Donioithenes wlicn he recile.d 
I on the .sea-shore, and was deterimiicd to hear llic 
sigind of hi.s own voice above the thunder of the 
wave.s. AVe lament these errors in an actor xvho is 
capable of arriving at e.xcellencc, if he will only 
attend to the advice of Hamlet, aud in the toi- 
rciil, tempest, and whuiwind of Ids passion beget 
a tcin[icrancc that may give it smoothness. Hi.-- 
best scene is that in w hicb, I igo-Iike, he stirs 
up the jealousy of LonI Randoljih. 'I'iiero were 
two or three really aibuirublu points in this pait 
of his performance. 

Mrs. Lcacli’s Norml was delightful. She looked 
and s])oke the part as well as a little woman could 
do. Her delivery of the celebrated speech, “ My 
name is Norval,'’ was chaste and coriect, with the 
exception of her tlireateidiig int)vement when she 
alluded to the “trembling coward that forsook his 
master.” This is a mere parenthesis, and should 
be expressed with cairn contempt. 

Tlic per.sonation of Old Nonml though not avith- 
out faults, avas a creditalde performance. 

The house, ave were sorry to notice, yas but 
thinly attended in the box-division, but the pit 
avas crowded, as it generally is at Iragic representa¬ 
tions. A noa'elty occurred iu that part of tha house. 
The dance of Madame Nouveau was eneoreil by 
one party and negatived by another, with a vio¬ 
lence that reniindod us of tlic parties in a London 
theatre. The JVoe.vliad it.— Ed. Cal. Lit. (iaz. 

* itvery one isss hu.wj of Uiv niibirr«tt troatimiiil wliich tlir 
aurtinr c-xperwncod fio.u tlir ri,ihto usovcr-iuiiclr .uroii,(Bl hit 
couiiti'viui II. He was u.SjWllfil the K.irk fur wroiinr the tra- • 
pedy of Uuiiicliis, but rereivod a pi’n-iion irom the Kiiip of 
Kuplaud as a sot oil'UitaiiibC the persecution Ilf met with in 
bis own country. Perliups this added tii the popniarity of 
Uoiiplaa. Hinrie arotc four or five oUioi tragedies now iitt.sr- 
ly furaotten, wliirii stio«s that bis intrinsic merit as an aathur 
wai not of the highest orJar. ^ • 
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DENVIL AND VANDENHOFF. 

Prci^i a4matter jast weftk obliKud u3 to defer onr notice 
of Messrs. Denvil and Vandenhoff in tbe eharacters of 
■Othello and logo. We shoold be most i;l:jd lb give a more 
faytnrablo report >»f •the whole perform.inre than truth 
will permit ns. We w.ili'litd it with our best attention, 
notwithstanding the annoyance and interruption orea- 
sioncd by a set of dboplc who applaiiilcd Mr. Vandenliulf 
before and al'tor he stHikc, and wlifi^,bbti.iYud too cleaily 
the pnfposri fm which they canu;, by hi-sit ir .Mr. Denvil 
an soon as he inSdc his appearance. The good seri'C and 
andgnnd feeding, however, of the rest of the aiidieiice soon 
repressed the unfair viilgaiitv, and obliged the purtius to 
pay the line of silence fur perim'suin to leoew the lease of 
their scaLs. We do not, tor n moiiicnt, imagine th.it Mr. 
VandenholT would lend him.ell In such a proceeding ; or 
that, could he have known the intention bcforehanil, he 
would not h.ave done his utino^t to counteract it -hut Ins 
friends (if such niischicf-making nnodh s e.iii ho called 
friends) were most injudieious. ^Vu have before said, 
that then: iti, to onr thinking, more promise ahont Mr. 
Dciuil than about any other actor new on the London 
stag* l!y this, we must he understood as excepting .Mr. 
hlacready. Jiiil we have also said, that he mii.st throw 
himself, heart and soul, inui bis profession, and look upon 
his wnrk as only beginning—not as accomplished. After 
seeking his Dtlicllo. onr opinion rem lining un.iltercd, ih.it 
he has the means within his own control, of li dding a fiist 
rank in tiagedy to his own profit, and to Ins piildic's sg. 
tisfaciion; hut, if we were to say that he tiirnc.l those 
means to the best accimiit on ^fond.iy, uc should say 
that which is iintiue. \\ e have been tohl that be ha I not 
played the port for eight ye.irs—that he had not snlflciciit 
notice—.tiid that he li.idonly one rehears,d. .All this was 
unfortunate for him, and some of it was unjust p-rhaps nn 
the part of the management; but these are matteis which 
concern the parties behind the curtain, and for which no 
tillovvarici! can be made, when onre an actor is before it.* 
Mr. Denvil began the part well, and the celebrated 
speech, beginning, 4 

Most potiuit, grave, and reverend Si^inors, 
was better, f.ir better, ilelivered by him tlian hy any actoi 
wc ever heard, Mr, Kean not excepteil. 

Othello, as onr re|ider.s know, takes an early oppoilii- 
iiity of apologizing foi beingwholly unacciislemed to 
publie speaking,” by saying. 

Kudo .nil 1 ill sppeeli, 

And little blessed with tlie wt plirine iit p“ue. 

Andyetit has been the custiim uilli aelois to c.vcirt tliciv 
oratorial powers to the iiunost in this .-iwroh, and to de- 
■ liver it with their most studied ciiipli.tsi^ and best diserc- 
tion. Mr. Denvil gave it exactly as such a m.iu a# Othello 
would have done, and as Shakspearc, no doubt, intended 
itto be given; • there was no studied louglioess, nor wils 
there, oil the other baud, any attempt at display beyond 
the natuul eli>(|uencc of a heart big with the justice of its 
cause. He left ihe words to in.iko their own way with his 
hearers, and thus produced the greatest ufTect with ;he 
least effort. Had lie gone on as well as ho liogau, lie 
would have remamed nuinher one on tlie list of Othe’llos 
—but after this his performance was uneqii.il. It was 
gooil, very good at times, but tlieie were occasional pauses 
whieh, we fear, could not be accounted for in any other 
way than by S'>Ppo’‘‘B€. fltit he was what is theatrically 
termed “fishing’for the winds. Uad as itiisisinany 
part, in such a one as Othello it is unpardonable; and, 
although from the causes we have hefore alluded to, the 
blame may properly belong to ollieis, the actor must iieat 
it. Mr. Denvil received quite applause enough from tbe 
audience to boar us out, supposing that we chose to pass 
over his imperfections ; but be has so nearly all tlie 
requisites for a great actor, that we shall not suffer hint to 
throw awa^ his chance for want of a little tapping on the 
knuckles, juirt to rouse him 'when wc see him going to 
sleep. A few xemarks upon Mr. V^andenhoff generally, 
will suffice to convince those of his friends v ho have occa¬ 
sionally written to^inquire why we did not more fiequently 
notice bis performances, that our motives for silence have 
been kind. Upon his return, after some years of absence, 
to tig! London stage, we elioerfully, so far as our voice 
went, raised it to bespeak attention for him, and to depre¬ 


cate bis former failure in first tragedy being remembered 
to Ins prejudice. We soon, however, became coavinced, 
that lie was not even so good an actor as he used to be 
years ago; and, as we could not in conscience say of him 
that winch would did his cause, we kept silence, and left 
him to the reinaiiiiler of the press, whieh has commented 
cm his exertions with the utmost good-humour, aud given 
hull at all limes Ihe very lUitshle credit ho could expect. 
It does not follow that we hitve not watched Inin in the 
round of ch.iracters he has been playing, because Wc have 
wiiitcn on them. In point of f.xcl, we have attended to 
hmi, aiiij wc now feel bound to say, that, in our npinioif, 
jie IS by no niuaiis qualified to represent the leading parts 
ill tragedy, nor can we name* one to offer as an exception ; 
he It remembered, liowcvci, that this is bttl an opinien. It 
IS rutheir a sweeping one eeilainly, but it is at lu,ist a con¬ 
st leiitious one ; and wi- have waited until now to give it, 
in this gener.il way, in preference to indicting uiiuii oiir- 
si lves the disagieealilv task of finding fauU, time alter 
time, with a genllcinaii who is doini;, at all events, his 

10 st to enterUiii others, and to lieiictit himself. Ilis per¬ 
formance ol lage IS, eertainlv, to our tiuokiiig, the worst 
thing he has done. In all liisuiher p.irts there liiive been, 
heie and theie, something like redeeming touches ; hut, 

11 wc know any ihiiig of ifhakspeaio, Ins Jago iv.as one 
solid blunder. It has been the fashion to make lludcrigo 
mure of a vulgar booby than a silly gentleman,' and Mr. 
Webster played it in the piecisi! 1 . 1 '•iiK-r whirli has been 
pa-sed from one to aiinlher for the last Iventy-five years, 
n.ul provoked the usual mesninttiit in the e '<al places : 
hut the hursts—the mil's iil la'iglile.r were he. ■, for the 
fiist time, and we must hope, “ fur this night only,” wilh 
logo. Instead of the smiling fi, nil in human shape that 
ivu aic wont to look for. Mi. Vaudenhoft' made liim the 
iiicrrie-'t dog alive- a sort of fidlow who would sit down 
wit II Ills boon compiitiioiis, sing a rnaiiiig song-to^. off 
hi- ghis,—and then ri-iiig—riihhiiig ins hands, and ship¬ 
ping his thigh, say, “ Now, lads, let's go and have some 
fun with ohl biackey'” M'liy, if Mr. Denvil bad eointiiit- 
led bis murders in the same spiiit, and tmiied llm jealous 
and revengeful Othello into a h.qipy t.iwney ni.ior,” the 
tragedy would have been too broadly ludicrous to sit 
lluoiigli. .Mlhoiigli we -peik ot tliesc matters jokingly, it 
is our duty to tell ;Mi. Vnnilenlioff seriously, that, in our 
judgment, so tar iVoni getting into the mat row of the great 
pait he und.Tlook to lepnsent, lie never .so much as 
punctured the skiii of it -and that, should he play it again, 
lie will do well to lemenili ',, a-Mr. lluzliltsay.s, that 
“ lago’s gaiety, sne/i m it is, aii-c-from the. success of 
hii tieaeheiy ; hisease, fimii the loilure ho ha- infiicted 
upon others.” 

A new ballet followed, which he need not say anything 
ahant, for the Jaiicei- kicked it to the audience, and after 
about two iiighls, the audience kicked it back. Allu-mcuin, 
ti IJtx. 1834. 


THE URI.N'Cl’.S^J; OR, THE BEGUINE. 
lly Li/'/i/ Vorgan. 3 soL. London ; Bentley. 

AVitliout qui'stion Lady Moigaii is one dl the mo.st read¬ 
able olliving wuters. it ism vain that political critics 
.sayshciscaielessand flippant—walks too high-kilted at 
times, lilre the lieioioe of the old song; loves too much 
the society ot landless princesses, and countesses with 
three tails; lards her robust English wilh oilv Italian and 
vinous French; and that, upon occasion, she' huddles her 
incidents too thick together, and compels us to jump to the 
conclusion of her sti y, as her countryman leapt Newry 
canal—after seven miles of a race. All this niav be true 
yet, in spite of It, we read on, and cannot lay down her 
book ; nay, wc are troubled in our dreams with her liii- 
rncrousor sad iniagmmgs, and, wakening earlier than 
usual, return to her volumes. What is all this hut an 
illustration of what Goldsmith said “ that a book might 
bo delightful with fifty faults, or unreadable without a 
single absurdity'!” In the works of Lady Morgan, and in 
none more so than in the one before us, there is life, and 
feeling, and humour, and nai'veto in every page. ’ller 
heroes and heroines are creatures of flesh and blood, copi. 
ed from life and not from books ; they talk politics upon 
occasion, it is true, and occasionally not a little nonsense • 
nor are they at all averse to scandal—yet they never cease 
to interest ns—such is her natural ea-e of expression, and 
such her*command of character. Her chief sin is that of 
—to coin a word—foreignizing our language : she cannot 
pay a compliment without patting it in French ; nor can 
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a thrush sing, or a lark rail down from the clond, without 
her quoting Italian to show that they did so in a natural 
wav. Of tins .she seems to have no wish to be rured ; yet 
it is a diseasu—and, through her oxaniplc, puthaps, a 
spieading one. Now to the work before Us. 

‘ The fiiiire!-’ is .t novel of pnlities, prerrl.-np, painting, 
high life ami low life, with an agreeable .'Reasoning of 
coterie scandal. VVe see bv sundry mysterious hints in 
the iiuw-papcrs, that sonic of the scones am painted from 
real life; tli.»l one or iiioie of the devout dnwngcis and 
lively counlc..'('s .irc copies from cutain high-t-roil iiiii;i- 
iiHls,—nay, lli.it the hcioiuc liersull is ,i .spiLiidid per.son.i- 
tioii of a wcll-kiioun foreign princess, whos" benuty .uid 
talents lately inllnenced the l.ondiin world of l.islimn. 
Snell tiK move with inlli>it''liaiinud eiiele o .ly .iii.iisetliein. 
solves bv iMiiip.iring the. Iikcnes,es; for ourselnwo 
care little whet'iei the cliaMei.'is he real or iinagin.iry, 
providing they are true to llie times iiiiil to human natiiic, 
and we think they are b' th. 'I lie Ic.iding events ol the 
stoiy occiii in the tear 1K33, and the m'cicis le.id in Lon¬ 
don and in lielgiiini, 'I liongh duniestic life, Isnglish .mil 
foicign, is the subiei t laid out foi the pencil, Ihn artist 
Ii.is iiitioduocd upon her c.inv.Ls matters pnblie ami poli- 
tieal, .md, in one or two |,lares, her nair.iiivc is over- 
btiilhencd with these deUils. ]iy many—those who do 
not altogether love l.ady Alorgaii—this work will he ic- 
gaided as an attempt to exalt the Ibdaiaiis in the scale of 
nations, to write tiniii up into a peepleof he.'ou; helm:; 
and high genius. With liei, indccil, they are 
Too wise, ton good, too bfavi'i^oo cve-v tli'ii'.. 
and she seems ii<'v<.r .so iiappv or so mu< li at home as 
when she <s handling -omo Lcigian up to lainu who had 
painted a piciiirc, writlen a pamphlet, oi snapped a pistol 
during those bright d.iys on wliieli they recovered llieir 
freedom.-- Ulwniruiii, J)rc.20, 1034. 

SKK'J'CM or OR. CIIANNIVO, 

Dr. Clianning is n>d yet an old m in—lii.t for many years 
he has been ceii-ndered by Imiiself, at dr.ith’s ilooi. It was 
to his hcaiers ns ■' evtry .-errnnli inii-'t 1 cliis l:i-l. fli.s ininil, 
liowcvci, isi’l fell veuir, an'l his writiii;s, and even Ins 
eloquence. Ill this (echlo am! ihiiiy state, b’cnllie an iin- 
diminished cntbiisi,ism, J*i pcson, tie issmeulaily small, 
and of the slightest jios-.ib]e Irame ; si.cii in tlie .sireet, 
wrapped in a cloak, and covered with a eleiical li.it, he 
looks'aciiildm the lijbilimi r,is ol a iii.an. ( We were smirk, 
by the way, when in Ivlinbuigli. with h;s lesnmblance to 
Jefl^rey, though a niucb smdilei man even than the critic 
of the Kdinbuf^h /finiieiii.) In I'livate coiiveisalion, he 
sccnis dependent, allcctioiiate ; his mice is qneiiilous and 
low; his step and m,inner mailied with debility; and if 
you did not stiiilv closely Ins head and eye, yon would 
never im.iyinc yourself in the pre-eiiee of a man in whom 
there bve'd a S|i.irk of energy, lie creeps up the pulpit- 
stairs with a leobleness almost paiiilnl—while the con- 
sreg-itiim is liiislicd iii anxious and bieathles.s sympathy— 
Milks evliduslcil into the eoiner, and uses at last to giie 
out the p.s.ibn, pale, and appaieiitly uiieq'Ml to the scrviee. 
A dead sileneefbllows the first sound ol Ins voice;—and 
they may well listen—for never weie poet’s woril.s read 
with such cadences ol music. A praye: iollows—low, 
lirief, reverential, and wdiollv t'ee from the inelevapcc ainj 
famillaiitv common in exleinpoie addicsses to the De-.ty. 
Another psalni follows—read, pethaps, more iliMiiictly, and 
with less tremulous deliilitv tiian the first—and, as the echo 
ol the oifean dies in the arches ol the lool, he lises for 
his sermon, (lis cloak has I'Cen thrown aside, and he 
stands helore Ins audience the sligliiestdi.ipeiy of a liinnan 
frame that would serve to keep liis soul upon the earth. 
Across Ids forehead stieaiiis a single lock of soft brown 
hair, eontrasied strongly with its ti anspareiil whiteness; his 
thin and hollow featurivs are calm and merely intellrctnal 
in their pain win ii lines; and his eye, glowing with the 
unnatiiial brightness of sickness, large, lamtent and clear, 
beams with ilfexpressible lienigniiy. His voice, the most 
musical to winch it has ever been our lot to listen, is first 
heard calm and deliberate, and is not much varied till he 
has laid down the premises of his discou^^e. Ten minutes 
have elapsed—and you have torgotten the man in the 
interest he has awakened by his tmlh-like and lucid stale- 
nienl of his theme. He is less a preacher to the hundreds 
about yon, than an intelligent friend making a communi¬ 
cation of personal interest to yourself. Your mind is 
wholly his own. At tins point, the strange and peculiar 
cadences of his voice begin to strengthen and change: his 


sentences are more tarieri—from the biief a^d imp'essive 
antithesis to the eloquent appeal, rolling ouwaid with 
progressive pathos and energy ; and his tones, .which you 
had llmught so silvery sweet, till and katiier power, and 
seem illiinitahlc in Compass aVd «'xpres.iion. I'assive,. 
and almost niatianle.ss till iiiiw, his sli.ght frame seems to 
dilate—his eounleii a nre kindles—his lip seems burning 
with earnestness, and when Ins thin arnwis strctdiicd forth, 
will] its wasted hand, at tiie thrilling ciisis of his nppeill, 
he seems trandoimed to a piophet—^inslinot with snpei- 
naluial revcl.ilimi. He gm-s on, and hiediscoiirsi' is fiiH of 
suiprise to the niiiiil .ind to the ear. Concliiaioiis spiing 
siiihleiilv, and yet nith irresistihh' logic^tiom the emnnum- 
cst picmises; and his enunciation, to which we ngiiin 
recur, anil which i: a. taried in its stops, and as c'lripus in 
Its cap.ihilitii's ,is an oig.iii, changes frnm^!ithos to com¬ 
mand—linm (.ibiinc s to inip.is-inned fervour—from the 
iiiiist me . rtd and Inigcntig music to the most rapid and 
aeciii'i'ii.aiing enlhini.Hm —with a wondrous fiicilitv, which 
seems the i, iicdiale .uid burping overlluw ot iisspiiation. 
He cels'!-— ind disipigiais—and tbere is no sit in th# 
Cimgrc!;.ilion. flei '<• first to break his nun spell; he 
iia- I'lvcii out the con'dadnig hymn of the servn'o before 
seaiid i« hn.ird (roin tin; entranced and breathless rmiltltilde 
b fore liuii '.—Atlii'iiu iim. 


.«TKA.\I. ^ 

I f'',e/i, t/jc QttaiU'ihj lieviiiu's of Jtfr, ffiiriics’s 

/Vai c/a info /f(ik/,',fr,i. 

In cun-iilcring Mr. rotmllv'i bonk in our bi-l Xiimber 
we liiid od asioii totoncli on a liu'ijccl, which iMr. liurncs 
trc.its ot at seine length : but in Innli, we have Imnid 
little to add to wh.il w- .s.iid seme le.iis .ago when levmw- 
ing iMeyein.li)ilt"s i.ns icii to Hokiiara. Me still, ni slioit, 
consiilci the idea nl a Ru-siau iin.i-ioli of linlia ,i-g 
meii! bnglieai. Slajiit, howevci, as our appielieiisini.s am 
of any .iiiiinv U")' tioin Russia, ii would be quite as well 
ihal we sinnild ;.‘i-l,sin IVnni rcsipl/n/r her to iiidLe such 
ail .illeinpt. W'e leg.iid w'tli no s.ilisf.ictnm tin'limn ;lil. 
less ai,d iinealleil lei r■'>■eluu!elldatiml of a f'eiiiimltce ef 
•the lieu-e oi t'einieoiis to spend 2(),()<I0/. on an e.spuri- 
iiieiit reopen a i (n.neimication belwtcii India and Kiig- 
lainl, by inean-rof steam boats on the Hnphi.ites. Tlic 
sJlieine is inipru tcalde, foi the lower p.iit ol ilie iiver 
oveiHiuis the H it lands at one .season ot the yeai, when all 
iiacei of the iliannel aie lost—I'li'l at another season the 
iiiiiiicioua loekv ledges, nearly approaeliing each other 
fioiii the sides, block ii|) the Micam, and ale left .ihnost 
diy ; while, looicovcf, llieTiiaraiidiiig Arabs that mie-sl its 
hanks, never have liecii, and probably never will he, 
hronglit into Kiibjeetioii. 1 he stiggesiion is uncalled for, 
as there is an excellent, easy, and e.vp(ditious route from 
Imlu to Sip'?, alreaily piactically proted—ihoiigli vome 
little impediment m.iy exist tor three or four months in the 
year; aiel it is ihongiille-s, hvciiiise it Is bhowiiig an'.;a.sy 
way for Russia, who hold-pes.sessioii ol the sources ol the 
Riiphrales, and of the iiol>l>. loicsts in the iiciglibunihood 
ol iMoniit'I auMis, to forward any number of troops and 
suppliisat the |,io]S‘i season on r.iltslo the I'ersiari Gulf 
—nouie so inueii the ca.k, -r by our intended impiovemcnts 
of the navigation. Nay, we. have been kind enough to 
hintihaia ilock-y.nd ■i.ii'ht cimvi mently be established 
bv R(is.sia at Rii-.ort'i ; hnl llien, to be sme, .some 
wiseacie v< lio was exan.med before tlic coinmiUee, talked 
o! oui naval sujieiionty m the Persi.iii (Julf, always 
ready to eoutiteiaet any injnrv that might aiisu lium such 
a measure ! it might not, perhaps, he qniie sO coiiveiii- 
eiit, in a linanci.il point of view, to keep up adarge per¬ 
manent Heel HI the Pcisian Cii.if^i.lie most unhealthy 
siatiou on the globe—at an ctioimous expense, for many 
yc.ir.s, tneiidy to vvat li the opcialions of the iliissiang 
liuss.iiiali is within a tlions.ind nnies ol the Indus. Re¬ 
sides, it would eoinmaiid all Rastcrri Persia ; and it is, 
moreover, the opinion of tlm-e whose opinion is untitled to 
rcs|)ect, that, if Russia should ever think of making an 
attack oD our Indian possessions, it will be thixnigb Per¬ 
sia, where we iiaveallowed her influence fo become )iara- 
inount. 'I'bis is the route by wbioh western India wan 
once conquered ; and it is snppo-ed that Bonaparte, in 
imitation ol Axander.would have taken that route, had 
not his Egyptian conquest been wrested from him. We 
do not think it worth while, however, t* go at length into 
the question. The Euphrates scheme will soon turn 
out a bubble—and in these day.s of expeiimental millions, 
twenty thousand pounds may be considered as a tiifft. 
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Wu'canmif patl with Mr. Hurnes without agaia eii- 
Iire%*ing our hit'll sente of the abilities which he has dU- 
jtlaycil in action—and, notwithstanding some defects of 
plan anil artangeiiienW <ts a vivid and powerful describer 
of lutinal scenes Snd hutoan manners. Many ybarsliave 
p:is.cd since the English library has been enriched with a 
book of travels in value at all comparable with hii. He is 
‘evidently*a man«of strong and masculine talents, high 
spirit, and elegant taste—and we expect, if the affairs of 
our Indian empire are allowed to go on in unything like 
a proper manner, y> have future occasions for noticing the 
exertions o/ one wRo appetirs, in every respect, well quali¬ 
fied to tread m the steps ol our .Malcolms and Elpliiu- 
stones. * 


Tilt: BAD BOILED POTATO. 

The following version of an obi story appears in the 
gravels of Mirxa Ite-a Modceii:—t’heic is another stoiy 
of an adventure bappciang to a poor ilighlaiidcr, fioin 
not being well acquainted with the 1-'.iigl|,>li language. 
He came up to l.onduii, and was greatly distressed tor 
want of victuals. One day in the bazar, seeing a person 
with a friendly cxpressioti of countenance, he stated to 
him his Umentable case. The tiiaii asked him wliy he 
did not go to the shop ui a penoy-coo'r, where it is usual 
foi |bior people to got food. It is here necessary to state, 
that in these shops poor people giving a couple of pice 
get a piece of biea.i, a pii.aonot meal, aud a half seer 
of beer Ol luilcy waiei ; ''iis kind of shop L called a 
penny-cook’s. The 4iiglil.,nd.>a lorgetting the name of 
penny-cooK, fiom ignorance ol the language, thought 
it was pcriNi/ cut, and going niither on, lie a.ked wlicie the 
penny cut shop was. A man whoii be addressed ibouglit 
that he wanted to gel e.llier Ins liuir cut ni to he shaved 
and pointed out a barbel's shop. The Highlander going 
to the shop, knocked at the door, and was admitted by 
the barber, who -eated loin on a chair. 'I'he tonsor then 
filled a ewer nilh iiot water, ^nit a lump of soap in it 
and making a latiicr, pl.iced it on the table before the 
Highlander, and went up staiis lor his razoisand other 
shaving apparatus. Tli<- Highlander, taking the soa|f 
suds water for biotb, lega.i to dunk it, and swallowed 
three mouthfuls; and mistaking (he lump of soap lor^a 
potato, an I being exceedingly hungry, he chewed and 
eat it. Upon the barber’s coinitig downstairs, and seeing 
what hatl happened, he was pctriiied with a-ioriishincnt. 
The Highlander taking two pice Irom liis pocket, laid 
them on the table, saying, “i am miu h obliged to you, 
the broth was very good, but the potato was not suffi¬ 
ciently boiled. 


SriiiiiE, THE French Diiwmatic Ai'ihok.— Tlieie is per¬ 
haps no author, whose pen has been more pi olific than mat 
of Mr. Scribe. During his theatiical career, he has written 
no less thiin 2UU draraatic pieces, many of which have been 
translated into almost all the European languages, and 
played at every theatre in Europe. The yearly sum to 
which he is entitled, as droits d'autenr, for liberty to re¬ 
present his pieces, is about lUO.OOU francs, and it is calcu¬ 
lated, that be bus receiveil during the last twenty-two 
years, the enormous sum of 2,663,000 fiancs. He is said 
to be immensely rich, and has a very beautiful country 
house in the environs of Paiis. 

ConnFCTiNO the tiicss.— The publishers of the French 
' Dictionary of French Dictionaries' have adopted a plan 
somewhatfsimilar to that followed by the Stephenses and 
Elzivirs. The proof’sheets of the work will be open to 
general examination foi seven days previously to the ope¬ 
ration of palling off the copies; and a premium of 60 
cents (5d.) is oiferedfor every typographical error which 
may be detected. Twenty errors iliscovered in one or 
more numbers of the work will entitle the discoverer to a 
gratuitous copy of the whole Dictionary.—TAe Printing 

Labour. —Tb«c|M no labour more destructive to health 
than that of pitraii|[dal literature ; and in no species of 
mental appIictUkM^'Or even of manual, employment is the 
wear and tear of body so early and so serer dy fell. The 
readers of those li|{ht articles which appear to coat so little 
lahouT in the various publications of the du, are little 
awareJiow many constitutions are broken down in the 
servige of their Uterary biste. 


LYRICAL COMPOSlnoSS SELECTED FROM 
THE ITALIAN POETS; WITH TRANSLA- 
TIONS. 


Jig Jamci Glastfurd, F.sq. I2»i(i. pp.iTSB. Edinburgh, 1834, 
A. and C, Black; London, iMngman and Co. 

IVe are much charmed with this volume, which not only 
revives in lull freshness a thousand beauties with which 
our memory is dimlv (or somewhat more clearly) familiar, 
hut bungs us acquainted wiih a thousand other beauties, 
not unlit to be the companions of the former, but whl<*li 
bad bitlierto escaped our intimacy. From the glorious 
garden of Il.alian poetiy Mr, Glassford has gatliered a 
wieath of immoital flowers; and, what is still*higher 
praise, he has transported them into our climate, and 
caused them lo hlooiii on English ground with all the 
sweetness and lustre of their original growth. 

The lovers of song have much reason to lie gratified 
with this off’ering; and we cannot do better than compose 
a bouquet from it to shew them what it is like, without 
impeding them by preface or commentary. In so doing 
we shall avoid culling from the most celebrated names, 
I’etrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, and Metastasio; and select still 
Ifbin celebrated bards, but bards less known to the English 
reader. 

We b“gin with a sombre but touching sonnet; a retros¬ 
pect of life, by Sanazzaro (born 1 1'>8. 

“ Alas ’ when I behold this empty show 

Of life, and think lid.v sdon it shall huvi. fled— 
W'hcn I consider how the honoured head 
Is deadly .struck by death's mysterious blow— 

My heart is wasted like the melting siinw, 

And hope, that coinfoiter, is nearly dead ; 

Seeing these wings have been so long outspread. 
And yet so sluggish is my flight ami low. 

But il I tlieieforc should complain and weep. 

If chide with love, or ioituiie, or the fair. 

No cau.se I have ; invsolf nui-l hear it all. 

Who, like a man mid tiiflus lulled to sleep, 

AVilh death beside me, feed on empty air. 

Nor think how soon this iiionUIering garh must fall,’’ 

In the two following our readers will recognise some 
exquisite thoughts on sleep, which have often been repeat¬ 
ed by our greatest native pouts. The first is by (j. della 
Casa (born 1,703), and the last by J. Marmiua, about the 
same period. 

“O sleep, O peaceful son af the moist, still. 

And sliadnwy night! O comfoit of the mind 
That snfl'eis, sweet oblivion where to find 
Re|>osc and iiitcival of human ill! 

Ilidp thou a lieart that languislic.s, nor will 
Ta''e rest; those wca t and weary limbs unbind. 
And, hovering on thy gloomy pinions kind. 

Brood o’er me, and with b.iltny slumlwrs fill. 

Where is the coy anil darkling silence fled? 

And where the dreams which in lliy quiet train 
With light anil timorous step were often led ! 

Alas' in vain I call thee, and in vain 
Sigh for the dusk and dewy time, p bed 
Replete with thorn ! 0 nights of grief and pain !” 

Beneath the high and gilded canopy 
■Cares hover still and boding fears molest. 

Our pe ice and hope distuibing, while in quest 
Of joys that ever as we follow fly. 

Sweet sleep have they on homely bed who lie. 

And rudely sheltered sink of fearless rest; 

Not those by wiiom the yielding down is prest, 

'W’ho court rich trappings of the Tyrian dye. 

O, then, desist, nor e'en in thought aspire. 

But turn thy wonted steps another way, 

To tread the envied thresholds of the proud. 

Here is not peace, if rightly you inquire ; 

But, whether looks or words the mind betray. 

Are .secret grudges or upbraidings loufi. 

A neat little fable by A. Bertola may here diversify our 
selection. 

" ‘ Yours is, indeed, a happy lot. 

To live bebeath a shelter such as mine;’ 

Thus spoke a lofty spreading pine 
To a pomegranate growing near the spot: 

* When over head the bellowing storm yon hear, 
Trpst to my sure defence, and banish fear.’ 

‘ I own,’ the shrub replies,—' I own all this; 

But, if we count both what 1 get and miss. 
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More harm by you than good is done ; 

You ward tlie storm, and inlercepl the sun.’ 

Sucii is at times the proud protertor’s aid, 

Who seems to help, hut beeps you in the shade.” 
The next sonnet, by G. Bussi, is a stirring specimen of 
what may be accomplished within that brief poetic span. 

“ Say, glory, what thou art I Fur thee the brave 
Will bare to thousand foes his dauntless breast. 
Bent on a fleeting page his name to grave. 

And death itself by thee in charms isdrest. 

• Glory, what art thou 1 lie alibe is slave 

Who wooes or wins thee, and deprived of rest; 
They who desire thee toil, and they who have, 

(With fear to lore thee are yet more nnblcst. 

What art thou, glory, tlieni A joyless wreath 
With labour bought, a fraud roiicealcd with art, 
With care and sweat procured, an empty breath ; 

In life a marh lor envy's keenest dart, 

A flattering soug sung in the ear of death : 

O, glory ! lash ot human pride thou ait.” 

We add a tine ode, by M. Maggi (died KMfl), as an 
example of another sjiei'ics oi vorsitication. 

“ Dost thou, my soul, complain 

That while tliou lovcst earth, and art inclined 

For peace, yet wai, and only war you And? 

These tliv desires are vain. 

And much ini'plaeed thy hope on thing' below 
The eaith, thou rr.iglitest know, 

A stalioii is not ol ri-yo'C.^ut pain. 

The will Id for wlin li you sigh 
Is full of sorrow’s weedj 
One ill, perhai s, may die. 

But new and worse suceeed : 

One billow ebbs, another flows— 

We only pass trum woes to woes. 

Yet iioiii this world of giief 
We peace and rest demand. 

And still eviieft relief 
At the beiruyer's hand. 

I’leased tor an houi, but soon as much downcast, 
Wo find the cheat, yet worship to the last. 

Still the same hopes deccii’c, 

That honoui, beauty, wcaltli, c.m yield thee rest; 

All idle wish, a iho'ighl uiiblest; 

The (icacc yon sue lor is not theirs to give. 

Thus one who sce’is, when racked with pain. 

By change of posture for repose, 

Turns in his bed, but lunis in vain, 

And com ting rest more restless grows. 

Then ce.ise, niv troubled lieail, O, cease 
At la,st thy lioilless moan' 

Believe me thou slialt hnd tliy peace 
In God, and him alone.” 

An epigram .iffords im another varii ly ; anil though we 
have nolliitlieito lo,idedoiii page with tlicadniiiable Italian, 
(being, indeed, well coiileiitcd with Mr. Glassford's 
excellent versions*), we shall take tins opportunity, re- 
Gummended by its brevity, to exhibit both languages. 

“Sc Cupnlo ti vedu 
* E sua niadre ti erode, 

E iiel piu ganule erinr. 

'I'u iiiille volte sei 
Piu vesrosa di lei; 

E cu non seuti amor.’ 


*' If, met by Cupid in the way, 

Y'ou should tie for his mother taken, 

Lady, foigive me if 1 say 

lie could not well be morn mistaken : 

Faiier a thousand times tliou art. 

And love is stranger to thyheait.” 

•• L’uom d’onorc, o Zerbin, sai tu unal el 
Quel che di tiitti men somiglia a te.” 

** A man ot honour dost thou wish to sec 1 
Then Woh for one who least resembles thee. 

We shall now conclude with a noble sonnet by 
etioehi. , ,. 1 

“ 1 call on Time, who baiters down that high 
And spacious pile, to say from whence it rose; 

No answer lie vouehsifes, but onward goes, 

And spieads his pinions bioader to the shy. 

Fame I invoke; O, thou who letiest die 
Things only of no worth, tell, what are thos# ? 
Troubled and sad her eye she downwaid throws. 

Like one oppress’d who pours the deep-drawn sigh. 


Then, ruminating, slow I turn aside, 

When on the mined mass, with haughty brow, * 

From stone to stone 1 see Oblivion stride : 

Perlmps, 1 said, thou knowcjjit Ihli^ or howl 

But *10 in low and horrid thunder cned, • 

1 care not whose it was, mine it is now.” 

We have been much inclined to copy the ^ily scstina 
contained in this volume, as a cuiiosny in construction ; 
but It would occupy ii.oic louiii, peiliaps, than it is worth; 
and we tiiisl, besides, that what we have done will |psure 
these lyiics a place wherever the htHes Ifltres are prized, 
and particularly among the readers of Ualia'h. The fan¬ 
ciful, the beaiitirul, the moral, the sukliiiie, and the pious, 
will all be found wilbm tlie-c p.igcs, adorned and illus- , 
trated hy words of classic elegance, niusv, and ■feeling. 
Lou, J.H, (raz,, Dec, lb34. • 


MADAME DE BEAUFIlEMONf AND « 
CARTODCHE THE ROBBER. 


During the night I sjicak of, Yladame dc Bcaufremont 
first hcaid a smotlicrcd noise in her climiiicy, and she 
soon altci perceived a cloud of soot, swallowif iicsis, and 
plai'tei, which tolled down, li dtcr skeltci, with a man 
armed to the crown of his head. .As he made tlfh firc- 
womi roll into the loom, with all llic lighted l.iggots, the 
first thing he diil was to take the tongs, and methodically 
'eplace all the sparks into the chimney ; he kicked away 
some lighted coals, witlionl cni'liing them on the carpet; 
and then he turned towards the IMaiqiiisu, to whom he 
said, itiadamu, may 1 as; to whom [ have the honour of 
S|>eaking 1 Sir, 1 am Madame de Beaul'remniU, hut, as 
you arc a perfect sirangci to me, as yon have not the 
appearance of a robliei, and as you have taken the greatest 
c.are not to lajiiie iny turiiiture, f cannot guess why yon 
thus .irrivi! in my room in the miildle of the night. Ala- 
daiiic, I have no iiitciiliuii to come into yo-ir bcd-cliaiiiber. 
Will you have the good.!iss to accompany me to the gate 
of your lintel ! ad,led he taking a pi.t d lioiii Ins helt, and 

*a lighted candle ill hi' li iiiil.—But, .Sir-- Madame, 

have the goodness to hasten, coniiiiued he, loading his 

S istol. \Vc will go down togctlicr, and vuii must order 
ic porter In open the, gati-. Speak lower, ,Sir, speak 
lower, or the Ala.r(|>iis de Beaulremoiit m.ay hear you, 
icplicd sin, tiembling with Icai.—I’ut on your cloak, 
Yladame, and do not icmain in your d.-essing-gown, it is 
bitteily cold! In short, evLiytliirig was setlleil .is he 
dictated, and Aladame de Beaiilreraoiil was so nv»rrom« 
by It, that she was obliged to nil down in the porter’s loilgc, 
as souri as tins teriible rii.in bad pas.ed. Tliou she heard 
a knock at the window of the lodgi wiiioli looked lowaids 
the street :—l’oiter, said the same voice, I am Gartouche; 
—do yon hear,—and 1 have this night w.il'-ed one or two 
leagues on the roofs of the houses, because 1 was pursued 
by spies. Du not suppose that it is an affair of gallantry, 
or that 1 am Madame de llcanfremoiil'n lover. Vou 
would have to answer it to me; however, you shall hear 
fioin me by the penny post, the day after tomorrow. 
Al.adamede Beautreinnnt went up stairs, and awakened 
her husband, who maintained to her that it was a night¬ 
mare, and that she hnd had a frightful dream : but she 
received, two or three days afterwards, a letter of excuses 
and thanks, perfectly respectful, and verv well vvorded, 
III winch was enclosed a safe conduct for Madame dc 
Bcaufremont, with an act to authorise her to deliver one 
to her family. The letter had been p eceded^by a little 
box, which c.niitaiinid a flne unset iltanioiid ; and the stone 
was valued by Alonsieur Leinpcreur at (1,000 francs, 
which the Marquis de Beaufremoiit placeil for the sick, 
at the lintel Die.ii, in the haii Is of the treasurer of Notre 
Dame.—RecoKeciions of ihe Ki^bteenih Cenlary, 


A PBETTY NOTE Ol' Arci-PT.mcE.—Balzac Sent to bor¬ 
row four hundred crowns of Voiture. His brother wit 
cheerfully complied, and taking thepro nissorv note which 
the servant put into his hands, u rote on it thus: “ 1, the • 
underwritlen, acknowledge my-elf debtor to M, Balzac 
in the sum of eight Inindied crowns for the pleasure he 
did me in bonowing four hundred oime." He then re- • 
turned it tu the serv irit, to carry back to his master. 

“ VVli’it are all Voiture's finest lelters (says a French* 
author) in comparison of such a note!” * 
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* * M A LAG RIDA. 

• 

• .(iRltiit'l MRlai;ii(la. a native of Milan, iti the latter part 
ofliii! seveiitBiniliirciftn^, w.u a .li'.uit, anil, iliuiili; tliv 

<{ri('iil>!.t ij.iitnf Inn lilc, a iiiibiiioijiiry III .Soiitli America, 
whne liB IS s.iiil till! Ii.ive coinlnct'al iinntclf with orlliodox 
vim), aii.i eXL'iiipl.ii\ piopiii't' 11111,111 the (Iccliiii! of life, 
iiiri;ctliii,;*h's (Jlia.'-li..ii |<iii!l'.-iiiii, and piuslitutni.' the 
sacred nature ot his o.'ii' c, In ua.. accused of ^maijinjj: in ,i 
rnu'.|iii.ic)' »ith the 1>ii..c iit Averm, and other iiobleiiieii, 
and*ui pronuiinciiiy^ali'-nliitinn n i ccitain a>sas).iri-<, pievi* 
ous to the iKil,'ll ions iiMcinpt on the lilc ol'tlie Kiin; of I’ru- 
tuctal, in 17.37. I uj tins niiioa of siciilcirc and homicide, 
for this UOI--I specie^ ol tic won, iiinidei, and ranalicisai, 

• he hai^aliiiO'-l n.(.d piioi.diincnt*; so piiwcrlnl al that 
period, aim .it* J.i.lioii, u.is ihc mdiicnce of the Ghurch. 
JJnrin;; a I III.; Contin.'iiieiit, ,iiid in llm iiiiliccility ofdo- 
tajo, vaaif'’ or iii.ic'i M.il.ij'rid.i awakened the resent- 
nirnN ot tlic l.n|oisiiio i liv hcic..y, which, in a rnoiiiciil, 
drew down o.i In-, d. "ol. d hc.iil th.' thiiiidms of the Tiiqni- 
(itioii. Ill-( uidislc d a hook, w liicli he c.allcd ‘The lle- 
roic and \\ oii.ti'i till Lite oi the (iloiioiis i^t Anne, mother 
of the llh'sod \ ii'iin Al.uy, dictated hy the same So- 
verUijn J.ad\, ainJ niillen wiihtlieus.i.l.uice, approhatiun, 
and coiieuiieiiec. ot her miM Holy .'^oii.' In this cuiions 
pulilicatioii^he hohii,' .ind oiieqniioc.illy laid claims to di¬ 
vine iiispii.iuon, .mil ci'lcsti.il inlciioni.se; he also was 

i autiim ot another hetciodos L.itin tii.atlse on the Life and 
ReiifiTol .Anil.'mist. 'I'lc, pool man, hi ina questioned on 
the sulijcct III these pnblie .nous, f.n lioni ilunyinK what 
had hcen allci;cil ai^ainst Inni, pcrliiiacionsly adhered lo 
the assertions 111 his hook ; a.nl. alter reea\>itiilatiuqa Kit'at 
deal ot nonsensie.d or pint'inc ].ir,;oii eoneciiiing the suli- 
eet ot his History, prcMoiis to her Inrth, winch it would 
ic neither intei'estiii!< nor decent lo relate, he hulemiily de¬ 
clared lii,it the Almiitlity had icpe.itcdly spoken to Inin 
with ail audible and disinw-t voice. A leader ul cuiniiioii 
curiosity, who should ii.qmie toi what im)iorl,inl service 
the Creator ui the liiiivi isc had dcpaitcd fiom Ins custom¬ 
ary mode ot piocecdiii);, would hear, with u smile or a siqh, 
that It was to iiiliirni .i pupil of Si. li’iiatius ; that the n.mii: 
ol .St. Aniii;'. hushand was Joachim, by ti.aile a mason ; 
that she loiindcd a spiritual reticat in Jeinsalcm foi sivly-« 
thiee ivomen of a ictn.; 1 life ; that the liinhiini; in which 
they lived was erected hy !iii|;els ; tli.it fioni this f.sn.ile so¬ 
ciety Aicudeinu.s, 8t. M.iltliew, and Joseph of AiiinatheJ, 
Inid chosen each ot thsin a wde, It was in vain that 
Alaiaviid.) was told ul the alrsiiolity and impiety of wh.it 
he said ; ot liic impiuh.ihilny of God's immediately iiitui- 
feriii!;, foi pniposciso trllnn;, so iniideipiai'; to his altri- 
hutes and powci . loe .fesnit leiii.inicd ti.m .ind unmoved, 
boldly .ipi ealm.; to nnraclcs he h.ul wiomrlit, in coulirma- 
tion ot the tin’h ol h.s ,i.s."tions, and positivi.ly dccla.iai; 
that he luddcliMieil ic nr. peisuiis tioiii si( l.n< rs and dan- 
{Tcr, and pioenred hens Im otheis. He luilhei inioimcd toe 
trihiiii.il hrloiewnom he \v,is evaimned, that h.ivin? hien 
applied iO, on a ceit..i:i liii.e, lor his intc ce-.'ion, in oidei 
to serum lh>; succession I'f.ini hie f.iiiiilv, limy h.id proinis- 
pd SIX huiidied nnlieis to: oui Lady of the .Mi-sion'. .tad 
that, when, I y iiilnc ot i.i, pravcis and puhlic.itioiis, tlie 
desired li -ir laid been ol l nned. .lad die p.iieiits woidd pay 
only two bundled, m i oiiscqiit oce ul tlieir iioiiperfoimance 
of tlie aqicemei.i, tiie ebild in question was si.i^cd witli 
sudden sickiie.-s, and in da.i!;er ot dyinir, on account of dm 
ddatoriness of its relations in p.itiiii' the rmnaimler. 'I i.e 
same persons uqain .ippljiiii; to him on the suhjeet, ,iiid 
paying the funr liuii.lred milreis, which had been pioiiiiseil. 
Ins prayers were repeated, and the inf.iut restored to per¬ 
fect health. 

Con side: jtble pains were taken with die criminal to pre¬ 
vail oil him to lecaiit, Slid yiurify himself of such unmean¬ 
ing and al.ominable heresies; the holy ofHce heiui; very 
unwilling to pi'iceed to extremities with an active and suc¬ 
cessful luissionaiy, who had on many occasions proved 
himself a failhtui and humble Son oltlie Chuicli ; but all 
reasoning, and all entreaty proving luclfectual, he was 
senteiiceil to be Imined ; hnt, as a mark of consideration 
for the order ot whicli lie was a niemhcr, and of mercy to 
the individual himself, it was directed that he should pre¬ 
viously lie strangled, the tol lowing label being atfixed to 

« the offender as he was conducted to the ‘d.iue of execution, 
where he was strangled and eansumed to ashes :— 

“ Abandoneil in the Flesb._ 

• " Gabriel Malagfida, from Milan, for feigned relations 
and false prophecies, for indecent proceedings and heieti- 

t cal opinions, and for asserting uiat the three persons of the 
Ttinia/ weN father, squ, and grandson. For various im¬ 


postures, duplicity, prevaiicalioii, impenitence, and liard- 
ne.ss ol licait.” 

Snell was .Alaliigrida, who, if snfliiring death in support 
of w'liat he avowed lie any proof of its truth, afforded this 
le-.t III its amplest and most unequivocal manner; he died 
in.leed a inaityr, but it was the iiiaityrdum of a weak man, 
w ho, iiisieud of being put to death, should have been sut- 
feip.l to iicnlr.ili/e the effect of his books, by having thmn 
ll'.■eived with a smile of pity and toleiativii .—Leigh 
Jliiitl''' Lou Jon Journal, Dec, l8.‘J4. 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

The author of the “Lounger's Common-Place‘Bnok” 
says there have been two songs vrritten on the following 
iiilveiitnre, hnt that they are bad. We have an impression 
upon our iiiemory, that we have seen a good song upon it, 
ihongli we cannot lemember where,—probably in Mr. 
All.iii Cimniiigliain's colleclioii of the Songs of Scotland. 
\Ve should be obliged to .iny coric«pondent who could 
(ind It fur us. The subject, one wouhl think, is too affeel- 
ingly true, not to liave called forth some corresponding 
strain. 

‘eAdam Fleming, the son of a little farmer, iluring the 
reign of Mary, inheiiting from nature an altraelne person 
and -a vigorou. mind, and receiving, from the kimlness of a 
maternal uncle an education supeiier to what is generally 
bestowed on persons of his lank in soeietv, had won the 
ullections of a beautiful and wealthy heiiess i., die shne of 
Dumfries. But, as it seldom happens that we i.an enjoy 
any pleasure or any happiness without exciting envy or 
discoutpiit in those who are less foitniiale or less deserv¬ 
ing, the iiiefeicnce given to Fleruiiig by Helena Irving, 
Iieiorc a host of visitors, excited in one. of the dis.iiipomlud 
eaiidid.itcs iiiveleiate malignity, and vows of vengeance. 
Observing that a favourite overling walk of the lovers was 
on the hanks of the Kiitle, a romantic little stream, skilled 
wiih shrubs and ovei hanging rocks, flowing in a serpen¬ 
tine course near Abbey of Kirfccoimel, the villain pro¬ 
cured aeaibine, and at theii aecnstunicd hour concealed 
himself ill a thicket near the place. The fond pair soon 
approaehing, ho levelled the instrument of death al Ins 
iinsuspucling rival; but occasioning, as he moved, a rust¬ 
ling of the leaves, Helena turned quickly round, saw his 
deadly purjiose, and defeated it by throwing’ lieiself before 
her lover; Imt, in preserving hi'ii, slie received the con¬ 
tents ot the gun in her own bosom, and sunk a bloody and 
lifeless coisc into his arms. 

Neither love nor ju-tiee admitted a moment’s delay . 
pl.ieing hi.s murdered mistress gently on a bank, Adam 
parsued tlie flying, the con,udly ass.issin with the fury of 
a hniigiy lion; soon overtook lam, and sci.iing the inerci- 
les.- rulliun bv the hair of Ins head, plaiitcl a dagger in his 
heart. 'I'lio lepoit of the piece, and the cries ot tin das- 
t.iiillv fugitive dinwiiie several iieasonts to the «pot, Flem- 
nij^, instead of submitting his conduct to the jnstiee of his 
eoniitry, which must have cou-nileied it ns .i justifiable 
lioinieidc, and without well knuwing what he sought, fled 
towards the sea-co.ist, where he saw a ves.ml outward 
bound ; throwing himself into a boat, he gvi-nt on bnaid, 
made a coniiilaiit of the captain, and sailed with him to 
Li-diim. 

Giirelessof life, and probably wishing lo shorten it, ho 
entcreiTlnio the service of the king of Portugal, and ilis- 
tnigui-.hcd himself, in a inilitaiy Ciipaeily at some of the 
disuni possessions of that monarch, m the Brazils. Re¬ 
ceiving, alter many years, ample reward, and an honour¬ 
able dismission, lie re°»lved, in the spirit of the times, to 
cxp.ale the crime of a murder, to which he received such 
urgent piovoeation, but for which he could not forgiva 
liimself, by a pilgrimage to the Holy land. Having ac- 
coinplishcd his purpose, he was anxious to jiass the short 
space of life which remained in his native country; trust¬ 
ing for safety to the mercy or oblivion of his former 
neigidiours. Soon after landing in Scotland, he lieter- 
minud to visit the spot where bis belovedf his long-lost 
Helena was interred : worn down by years, sorrow and 
the toils of war, and naturally agitated by recollecting the 
circumstances, and viewing tlie place of her death, his de¬ 
bilitated frame wifs not equal to such emotion ; reaching 
with difficulty her tomb in the eliapel of Kirkconnel, he 
sunk on the earth which covered her remains, and expired 
without a groan. 

This lit^e narrative, which the scrupulous^ critic maj 
consider as the romantic fiction of a novelist, is founded 
on fact, suptwrted by the evidence of authentic family 
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iloruments in the possession of a worthy baronet, who 
resides near the spot, and corroborated by tlie remains of a 
monumental inscription in the chapel, which is now in 
rnins. 

GREAT MEN. 

1 here are two kinds of f;rent men- those who are ereat 
thrnnf;h temporary and local circumstances, and those 
who are great by virtue of admirable qualities which 
gttin for them the esteem of their fellow-creatures in all 
ages and in all places. Throwing greatness out of the 
•question, there are two kimis of what may he called 
important men—namely, the men wlm am important 
only in a place and at a time, and tho'C who are of im¬ 
portance to all mankind now and for ever. The old thing 
IS, that sometimes the men who are to be great and im¬ 
portant in the latter way, scorn quite trifling, while living 
in comiiarison with the iiicii who are Incally and tr.in- 
siently eonsiderahle. When people are deatl," we judge of 
them by what remains of them, by flic impression wliieh 
they continue to make, by the utility which is found in 
the sayings and doings of their liiing davs. Mut whik 
they are still alive, we iuilgc of them by a tliou-aiin 
paltry rireiimstances—the style m whieh they livn, then 
official connection with inipnsmg institutions, iheii figures, 
countenances, and dress, theii hirlli and lireciling, and 
their eonneetinns in the framework of society. Now, 
many amaii may come i.ither |«oilv nffiii the latter res¬ 
pects, anil yet be doing that wliicli is to ni.de him g.eat 
unto all lime. Mis hat niav he “sluiekiiig had,” while 
the head that is in it is coining thoughts lh.it the woild 
will never sufl'-i to die. Hence there is often nineh more 
than jiistire done tonne kinil of gre.it men, while ih" 
other are haidly treated by their contempoi .tries with 

common civility. Suppose, .., that one of ooi 

men of quality, one of oiir great l.iwycrs or judges, one of 
oiir university protessors, wiih one ol anv oiheroflhe 
chisses of men who are only iniporlont in llieii own 
sphere and lifetime, and who was likely to be ulu:u. 
gieal, and even that only by evlernal and aeeidenul 
eonsideiations, weiu brought into a public pliiee ivlieie, 
there was also a man gieat by intellect, ean llicie 
be any doubt, that, if the l.illi i ai vet bore no stamp ol 
external honniir, it the iniiiioit<il weie as vet iiiis.inetioned 
in bis gre.ime<s by some liiisol label roiiferrod by the 
inorlal, he would be neglected .ind overlooked, while the 
oireum.stantiallv gieat would carry away all the lespcet 
that was going ? I'.ven where a lull sense m.iv be enter¬ 
tained of the real importance of such an individu.il, it 
would in all prub.i1ii1ity be of little avail against the wav 
of the world on lilts pent. We ean suppose M.T.ceiias^ 
never liesiliumg for a motnenl to give up an apiiointinent 
with lUiiace, in orde.r to wait vn«m Augustus. Wee.m 
suppose (jiieen I'ilir.alu th leociving a visit from stbak-- 
sneare and Lord r>uckhiirst in one morning, and treating 
flic imiiioilal Will with eoniparalively little ri-spect. not¬ 
withstanding her conviction of the infinite supcriontv of 
his poetry over that of her Loid Tiejsurc,'. If I’obi-it 
Rums could liq^e been by any chance inlindiieed into 
the same company with the. I’rovost nf Dumliies, 1 am 
very sure that the most of the pi-opb- tlieio, even while 
listening with pleasure to the, adimrahic songs of ilit^ r mel. 
could have never for a monicnt censed to look upon the 
provost as the greatest, if not the oiilv gieat iii.iii, of thi- 
two. When we now read the works of this l.ist poet, .iinl 
observe mention made of the Karl nf Cileiicairn, iMr. 
Graham of Fmtry, and other men of lli.ii o.'dei, we never 
think of them hut as obseure individiuK dr.iwn iiiidei 
observation by the tame of a great mao with'vlinni they 
were in some kind of way comiecled; but sueli was not 
the state of tile case in their own il.iy. Had anv of its, 
about the vear ITIK), gone into a room where riiirna, the 
Earl of Glencairn. and Mr. Grali.ini of Fintrv. were eon- 
versing, can there he anv doubt that wc should huve first 
made a most raspectf.d obt-Lsanen to the earl, then a polite 
bow to Mr, Gialiam, and lastly directed a lateral and 
familiar nod to the poet 1 —somewhat alter the manner 
of the nicely considering gentleman in the Siaictator, with 
his “ My Lord Duke, T am your grace’s •humble servant 
—Sir Harry, vour mostohislient—Dr. Pigtail, I am gl.id 
to see you—Ha, Dick, are yon there'!" The dilFerencc 
between the rank of the belted earl and of the inspired 
ploughman was immense in their litciimes; and it ts 
equally immense now—hut all in the contrary way. In 
fact, his lordship, though an amiable man and a patron of 
the bard, is felt rather as a kind of bore than any thing 


el.se: he “ has no business ther,-'.” All this might have 
lieeu foreseen forty years ago, as easily as it Is obsirved 
now : Iny we could as aeon linhka flriAirand io our hands 
by thinking on the fro.ty (’atp'asits. as withhold the ready-* 
money honour we are accustomed to p,iv to the greut of 
liie flay and of tfi<* placp, to ^ivo it to tlie ycat of nlf 
space and lime. Our b.irgain w ith the'lattcr is to pay liv 
lulls -It a longdate, with which we burden our heirs and 
execiiiurs, and whudi the acceptor us'i.illv liinls ti^ be 
somewhat hard ol diseountiiig. All Aitr cash goes ano¬ 
ther w.av. Hence, llioiigh the present he ,ii* age rather 
remarkable for the honingo paid to Ibda'.' genius, it would 
not lie difficult to point out instances where that qii.Oity 
makes no ligiir' in eonip.trisiin with even misigahlea 
greatness as wli.it aiises from the pu sCssiiin of wealth. 
No age has any real oeea.um to bla'o" anoi'ierfur giving 
such loll' IL to us pliIiosopliet.. ,ind its p:i*ls. for every 
age. at llui very m mjent it i. honouring the hills of its 
predi;cc..,soi, .s gr,uuiug otlicrs as long to its own groaA 
men. 

.\ll pl.ices have llu ii gieat lie ii fu a linn city we 
pcrlians fiiiil iiiildu* ic..p'i*| eugi(K-'.d li.' tie* members of 
a coijit. lie* le .el-ot lie* I iiv, o, l':*git*it pi'ui-of .Mam¬ 
mon. Ill a b*— eUv, l!e*!e i- alw.us i iii; or olliri of llio-o 
el.isses, or soon-pail of tie Ml, III 'notion Iisi: ike ho'ii'ige 
ol till* piiblie. 111 soiie* sitiill ‘Ci.*-., a few luereaiitdu fa- 
iiiilii*s, uit.illv iiiikiiowu el.c*li‘*e*. iiiav lie looked tb|ioii 
for •.I'vei.il gcu '.atioo- i. ilu* vi.i ■, Uower oi lie* <*artli—in¬ 
somuch llnl III,y bi*i ipe|ii‘r' | vith leist liiili- 

croiis v.iiiltj. In ll pvoi i'own, a 

vill.tge, Ol .1 ll iiitl. t I Us gr**:!' ob*. .Vo 

Pialler wli 11 tlicv re.i'lv , h"iv small I' lay Innk 

111 coiilliiiil'iill willi lb * g peo.ib! et a so*, ewhal liiorn 

impnitaiit se’ii of pfi,iul.U The ’ an* gi -.il iu tle*ii own 

little -pie'll*, and lli.il i-eiioiegli le. . II conii* on purposes. 

When these he*al ui i piilir.ie-, ho e\er. bin] o to move 
into ;iiiv othei distiiet. how fin’b lle*u preh* t-'ke , 
down’ .sill ppose the lliiiee-illiisiii ms lueicliaiit, nr bai¬ 
lie, or ba.shaw of oli.ilev<.| k;ii 1 m tiiimliei of tails, p.iysa 
visit to the metropolis. Me ib lie* c tv with til'* air 
of a luail .lliuiit to enafer a in I who 's'ueels Ills 

krebiess to ba hand elv ackno*.lelge.l. I’orters, 
waiters, all kinds of jieaple, he evo fly to serve 

Inin, lie ll s III. I'll, lip Ills iiiiiel ''u . ItiU oliit 

is the r''al lesull ' Not a so'il :> . s I lea-t regiril, 

tiliovn wlial a'ly m.iii iie , lOil a"v '*i*ie. for his 

money. Ilei, nut reeuguised * be tie* e.il man of 

K-. or K-, Ol i\l le* were, it 

woulil bi; all one iliiiic. 'I da , i obseivi* iein 

moving, iiiileless and eowed, lloough some crowilcd 
tlioiouglif.ir-*, and, ie,*(dleetiiig tiio ** pics*'ne?" be liore 
when moving on Ills own e.eisew IV, vnu i*an li ir.Rv be¬ 
lieve uis till* same, m in. It is le*. e'V* iiheless • O'dv he 
has found that ihcro aie gieil t men lu thu world lli.iu 
hiniself. 

In the same irrinn"r, when .i m * 'iber of sa.ne li nii.’d 
community hapii'iisto find liieiseli m a-iv otie'i pbiee. In¬ 
is very apt to albi.le to Ids own gioat peiqile in ttios.* 
geiiei.il and eii.'i/ij ll nils iviiu-li men enioliiv iii at|udiiig 
to veiy funiliar things ; evideiitlv s.ipposing that /lis giei' 
people are other peonle’s r.le.it p'*iiple, and initsl In* alike 
well known Cl cry when*. \Vh;ii is his snrpilse to find, 
occasioiiallv, that I'.u* great Dr. This,and tin: mighty Mr. 
That, and the traii'e.?ndant Sir Something or Dtle-r, who 
oecupy all iniiijs and all moiillis at home, who are made 
way for on the street, and pi icS'l in the chair mi ,nll pull¬ 
in’ occasions, who stand at the head of all subscriplion- 
inpcrs. and lists of bank and insiiraiicc-offiVe dirnclors, 
iIikI iicvr do anv thing but the half (ji manUndtlo it after 
them, ate here altogellinrna'qeless. nevr iverc so iiiiieh 
as heard of! In fact, celcbiity pf eicrv kind is more local 
thin most of ns are aware of. Even wdiat we think very 
high literai'v cclehiity has often so near a limit as tnbe 
next to contemptible. J.m'bui, Dublin, and Kdinburgh, 
possess i.ianv great men of this kind, who aic respectively 
iiiikiio-vii in the plac-s where they do not leside. Many 
moil of Itritisl) rcpul uion. again, ate unknown on the 
(ionliiient o: in Ameiiea. Tin* *':ost of this seems the ef¬ 
fect nf nothing so iriiieh as the dilliciilty we experience in 
receiving and retaining the Icnowled *■" of many names. 
The jiiihlie mind is like a ternp'n of a certain size, and a 
eert.un iiuiiiber of niches, which w.ll oiilv hold a certain 
numberof sutiies; and the. local pri;s8ire is always .so 
great, that we generallv adin't, in the first place, a rush 
of those immeiliat'dy arnimd iis, and then have tolocl^the 
door against the rest, however superior their cl.iims. I,et 
us turn in any diiection, wc see what appear the best and 
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' iiiott (■ipaciouo mitidt prepossessed iu this manner. 

' Every periodical work in the umpire is fo'ind to be ac¬ 
quainted with, an Lto snake a duly of speaking kindly ol, 
•a certain limited unmber lif authors, who, if we Vere to 
make Inquiry, would generally be found to be personal 
IrieniU of the conductors, or r,ilhur the members of a little 
set, w IU, tinidst Wie wilderne<s of the illustrious, have 
agreed to know and like and rerognis;: and fatter each 
other. The case is somewhat like that of a small party of 
frieCidswho make^n arra.i.;uiueiit to sit tugetiier at a 
public dinner, so that thjy may not be lust iu a luultitudu 
of strangers. ^ 

The general intention of thase icm trks is not to degrade 
or dap^ciaic the gre,iinj-.s or ciicu’Ssrance- which, in it.s 
own way, is a'vjuy legitimate kind of gicatness, bur, if 
possible, to sober the self-esteeni of those whose exaltation 
IS of that kind, which really becomes, iu frequent instances, 
B little mure than befits men prulessing tlie religion of 
humility. Let them remciiilier, like the hist citizen of In- 
fierness who woie a hat, that after all they are hut mortal 
men. Let them remember, that, great though they he 
in present time and place, they are nothing a few miles 
off, anil will be notiimg any where in a very little whde. 
Yet, though it may he desirable lint they should keep in 
mind tliesijthings, and conduct themselves accordingly. 
It is not necessary that any stiaie of the lespect paid to 
thcii^ especially if they occupy phices of trust and autho¬ 
rity, should he taken a s-ay. It aUvays appears to me a 
weakness, if not something wrrrsc, in the Scottish jiocl al¬ 
luded to at the eomiiieiicem .it of this aiticlc, lliat ho 
should have expressed runtc!i.|it for al! kails of persons 
adorned with circuuc,iaiaial gic t'liu.-, etec) t the fe.v who 
soothed him hv person il aitcnhuu., A philo-ophic.tl man 
takes the world as lie liiids it, mJ da -a not d.:,en him-.flt 
hound, in the rage of every new view ol liu.n.in lifetli.it 
crosses his brain to fall oui wi ll all it, nld-e-taolislicil 
practices, iniNi of M Inch aiefouiid-d in sn.ue stiatiimor 
other of our comiiun i.aluru, and tliat tuo deeply to ho 
easily nvcrthiown oi sai'el) d spi-ed. 

As foi llicolhci .side ot In : q le-iiou, it i - little more th in 
a matter ol light rc.n.irk. E. u if nion rniild he taught lo 
prefer wliat is abstract and rc.nuic m what la tangible aiuL 
present, it is qu«-Uoinlile if an, thing like thes.ane icgarif 
we now pay to the names of ihi' gp’at in iimid who are de- 
parteil, could lit! pul lo th>.ii-tuil man in Iile. Tko 
sentiment in the one cas • sec tw to ho eonsidciably diffci- 
etit troiikthu scunn,eel m till; uilior. Ills easy to range 
nine volumes of S'lakipcare n mu libraty, and s.’t 
up his image lur .m i le.nal worship m our hearts. 
But a look, and an id a, .ue v cry diirucnt thm,;s tro u a 
man. Every livm,; m.iii h.ts 'place iu lii. 'woild, a 
way of gaining his liicad, ecrlain u-lationj 11 society, cer¬ 
tain peculiarities olch.i, icU ! ecit iiu peisui.al habits, 
allofwiiicli may Iw v-iyd'a) ucanle to us,and night, 
in the event ol our l'"eoiiiiuj; liis liieud ami adulatoi, 
bring us into stiaiue le-p.iusilnliiics. A name, on the 
contrary, is aiiieoliia tinns:, th it we may keep danyiiig 
on our lips without any cliaricc ef its in the lla-.t injuring 
us. In fact, we iie"cr cm h- aufe with a pool till he is 
dead. Then al.me c.in he take hi, proper i.iiik, lur then 
alone dues he bu.'O.ne that ideab.-cd being, exempt from 
all human fr,iihic< .in.l ironbl.-s, that we are .ilways wish¬ 
ing him to be.— Ch im'^’n's Lilmburjh Journal. 

FAMii.v-i*At kiNo ni AOiiEAr «.bNio8.— There is a docu¬ 
ment among the iccurd., of thepii,uiiot Valladolid, from 
which il appeare, Ihiil IU .liinc 160.>, Cervantes was taken 
up oil suspicion ol beiur concc.iml in a night-hrawl, 
svhicli took place near ids Imusc, and in which a knight of 
Santiago ^.is inurttllibwoumleil. 'I'he wuuniluil man came, 
to the limise in which Ce-.vaiites lived, and wa.s helped uji 
stairs by one of the Ollier lodgers wlioiii he knew, assisted 
by Cervantes, who had come oiii at the noise. Tliom.igi, 
Irate arrested s.-veral of the iiiinaies ol the house, winch con¬ 
tained five diileieiit lanidies. Ill iiig in as many different 
sets of chambcis on the difleient floors. From the exami¬ 
nation, taken, It appears that Cervantes, his wife and 
daugiilui. liis widuved sister and her ibuighter, his half- 
aistei.who was a luuiiju, or domestic nun, and a female 
servant, occupied ap.iilmuots on the first floor ; and that 
Cervantes was in the lial it of being visited by several geii- 
tleineii, botli ou cominereial busineak and on account of 
his litera.y merit, (Jervaulcs was hononrably acquitted; 
as the wociidcd in^in. belo.e lie died, acknowledged that 
be had leci.ivud the fatal blow from an unknown stranger, 
whibiasolently obstrucied Ins passage, upon wbiuh they 
drew ine.f BWords.-*Guii«rjj of Porlraitt, 


A STORY OF THE FALLS.* 

On the west of the Allegli any mountains rise tfie 
branches of the Yougheny river. The surrounding coun¬ 
try is fertile and woody, and presents strong attractions 
for the spoitsinan, as does also the liver, which abounds 
|n fish. I'hese were the principal considerations which 
induced me, in the autumn of the year 1812, to ramble 
Imtii with my dog and gun, amid uninhabited solitudes, 
almost uuknmvn to human toutsteps, and wiiore nothing 
Is hcuid but the lusli of winds and the roar of waters, , 

Oil the second day after my departure from home, 
piiisuing my ainuseiucut on the banks of the river, I 
chanced to beliuid a small boat, Listened by a rope of 
twisted grass to the bank of the slieani. I examfhed it, 
and finding it iu good cuiiditiuii, i di-tei mined to embrace 
tlic uppmtnnity tliat presented it,elf of extending my 
sport; and my fishing tackle was put in requisition. I 
entered into tlie diiniiiuUve ve-sel, iiotwitlistainliiig the 
r jinonstiau'-es of my four-tuoUd uoiiipatiion, who, by liis 
haikiug, winning, and delay in coining on board, seemed 
to entertain imsiiifold objec.lioiis to the cuiircyancc by 
wateis —.1 ciicum.,unce winch somewhat suipii-ej me. At 
last, however, his scruples being ovcicome, he entered 
the liOAl, and I rawed oil. 

Aly .-u‘CCSs fully squalled iny expcctatnms, and even¬ 
ing oveituok me liclore J tlio "'ht of (lu->iniiig Iroiii my 
eiiijiluyiiicut. But llieie weie ailiu 'lions to a iuvei of 
nature wliirh loibade mv leaving the iIr .leiit on ivliicli 
1 gilded along. 1 lia.e iiieiilmiicil that it w'..s autumn ; 
iniiiieiise ina-.ses ot tiees,'whose taui.ig leaves hung tieiii- 
b'liig lioiu the br.iiu'lies, leady to he bui na away by tlie 
next guvt, spread thin d.ok hiowii houii.laiy on eveiy 
skIu. i'u iiiilhi-. tiui..'ot the }e.ir i> ludeseribabiy heau- 
tiiul. J love to dwell upuii liiose sad au.l mclanchuly 
a-.suciitions that suggest iliciiiselvci to the mind wheu 
iiituie, mlijr gaib ot decay, piesents hei-ell lotliecye. 
ft reiiiiiids me tnal h iinaii jiii.ieaud h'.iiiaii li.ippines., 
like die piTi^hiiig things ai luii I Us, aie lia-t .-ning i.ipidly 
on to ihuii declih i ; t lilt the ,,'riiigoi lile'die- , tliat the 
stiminei ot matihood p.is'es a vay , and th it the autumn 
of our exis'.eiice Imgeis hat a mame.it tor tiie winlei of 
death, winch shall clo.eii let eve. I'he light wiinls that 
hlewovei the w.iter, culled ns .sii.iace lu waves that, hiuak- 
ing Us they fell, dished then s|iiis!iiig loiin la showers 
around, i'he sun was sinking uchiiid llio mnuntains m 
tile west, and shuu.i from amidst the suiioaodi.ig cluuiLs; 
Ills last lays glilt..ie(l on the ivalos, and tiiigeil with a 
mellow and somhj ‘ iu-tre the eiiitirownc l foliage of the 
l.ees. 1 lie whole sc'lie spoke of (leace and traiiquillily ; 
iiii'l [ envy not the hnso ii of tliat man wliocoul l gaze 
ujiun it with one Uiihuly thought, or letoiia evil feeling 
intru le upon his .oe.liutiuas. As 1 prucee.led, the lieauty 
<>[ the suiioiiii.Ing ooju.'ls iiiciea-ed : iiiim.vise oaks twist- 
ei ahum the gigaiilic hiaiiclics, cuvere.l With moss; Inity 
evergreens ex|uu led their d'lik aiil gloumy tops, and 
sm.iller trees and lliick shrub', filled up the spaces between 
the larger trunks, sj a. to form an almoit iinpcivioiis mass 
ol wood and foliage. As iho evening aivaiiee.l, iiiiagi- 
n'Uiuii took a'.vidcr laiige,'aiiJ addo.1 to tin: natural ein- 
h dlislim.'.iit. The oh.cjre ouilme of Ahe surroandirig 
forest assUiucd giutc-que toiins, and fancy was busy in 
iiivenliug improhabilities, .tii.l ciuilimg each ill-defiired 
oiijecAi,. Ill tier ow'u fairy guises. The blasted and Icaffess 
trunk of a li'gi.tuing scathed pine would assume the form 
of some luiiidied-lieadti'l giant, about to liuil destruction 
oil the weaker fashioumgs of natuie. As the motion of 
tlie boat varied tue point ot view, the objects wo.iId give 
way to aiiuChtr, and mother, and another, m all the end¬ 
less vaiii'ty Ol lights and dtstaacca ; distant ca>tles, chi- 
v.ilric knl'/llt^, captive d.iniscls and attendants, dwarfs 
and sq iircs, with tiieir concomitant monsters, grillins, dra¬ 
gons, a.i 1 all l.ie cications of ro.riancc, were conjured up 
by the laity waul of fantasy. On a suililen, tue moon 
burst furtli in all lier silveiy lustre, and the sight of the 
leality clfcctu.dly haaislie.l all less substanthl visions; 
thin transpareut clouds, so light and fragile tliat they 
sucincd scarce to aiford a resluig-|ilaCQ lor the moon¬ 
beams tliat tro'nolcd un them, gilded along the sky; the 
dense nia-vses tlt.it skirted the iiorizoti were fringed witli 
the same radiance, wliile, lising above them, the evening 
star twin'rled amid its -.ulitary rays. [ could not be said 
to feel pleasure—It was rajiture tliat throbbed in niy lieait 
at the view; my cares, iny jdan.s, my very existence, 
were foiVotteu iu the fl.iod of intunse emotio.'is that over- 

* Fr.im Rocember Tales, l vol lAmo. 
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whelmed me, at thui beholdine, in the pride of loveliness, 
the works of the Creating Spirit, . • l 

In the meantime, the boat sailed rapidly onwards, with 
a velocity so much increasMd, that it awakened my atten¬ 
tion. This, however, T attributed to a rather strong breeze 
that had sprung up. My dog. who had, since his entrance 
into the boat, lain prcttv quiet, began to disturb me with his 
renewed barkings, fawnings, and siippHcatiog gestures. I 
imagined that he wished to land: and as the air was becom¬ 
ing chill, I felt no objection to com ply with his wishes. On 
looking around, however, and seeing no fit place of land¬ 
ing, I continued my course, hoping shortly to find some 
more commodious spot. Very great, however, was the 
dissatisfaction of Carlo at this arrangement; but in spite 
of his unwillingness, he was obliged to submit, and we 
sailed on. 

Shortly, however, my ears were assailed by a distant 
rumbling noise, and the agitation of my companion re¬ 
doubled. For some time he kept up an uninterrupted 
howling, seemingly under the influence of great fear or of 
bodily pain. I now remarked that, though the wind had 
subsided, the rapidity of the boat’s course was not abated. 
Seriously alarmed by these circumstances. 1 determine I 
to quit the river as soon as possible, and sought, with con-iy- 
siderable anxiety, for a place where T might bv any means 
land. It was in vain ; nigh banks of clay met mv view on 
both sides of the stream, and the accelerated motion of the 
boat presented an obstacle to my taking advantage of any 
irregularities in them, by which I might otherwise have 
clambered up to land. IS a sflori time mv dog sprmg 
over the side of the boat, and I saw him witli considerable 
difficulty obtain a safe landing; still he looked at me wist- 
f'llly, and seemed undeceived whether to retain his secure 
situation, or return to his master. 

Terror had now obtained complete dominion over me. 
The rush of the stream was tremendnns, and 1 now devin- 
ed too w 11 the meaning of the noise which f have men¬ 
tioned. It was no longer an indisiinet miiimnr—it was 
the roar of a cataract; and I shuddered and cew cold, to 
think of the fate to which T was linrivnig, without hope 
of succour, or a twig to catch at, to save me from de- 
struction. In a few moments 1 should in all probability 
be dashed to atoms on the rock, or whelmed amid the 
boiling waves of the waterfall. I sickened at the thought 
of it. 1 had heard of death ; I had «eeii him in the va¬ 
rious foims; I had been in camps where he rages ; but 
never til) now did he seem so terrible. Still the beau¬ 
tiful face of nature, which had tempted me to my fate, 
was the same: the clear sky, the moon, the silvery and 
floeey clouds were above me, and far high in the lie.iven ; 
with the same dazzling lirightness shone the stars of even- 
ing, and, in their tranquillity, seemed to deride mv mi¬ 
sery. My brain was oppinssed with an unnsnal weight, 
and a clammy moistme hurst out over my limbs. I lost 
all my sense of surrounding objeets: a mist was over my 
eyes; but the sound of the waterfall roared in mv ears, 
and seemed to penetrate thioiigh my brain. Stiddenlv 
I seemed wrapt along inconceivably swift : and in a mo¬ 
ment I felt that I was descending, or rather driven head¬ 
long with amazing violence and rapiditv; then a shock, 
as if my frame Ifbd lieen rent in atoms, succeeded, and 
all thought or recollection was annihilated, I recovered 
in some degree, to find myself dashed into a watery abyss, 
from which I was again vomited forth, to be again plwig- 
ed beneath the waves, and again east up. As I rose to 
the surface, I saw the stars dimly shining thiough the 
mist and foam, and heard the thunder of the ftlhne river. 
I was often, as well as I can remember, pattiv lifted up 
from the water; but human nature could not bear siich 
a situation long, and I Itecame gradually unconscious 
of the shocks whicli I sustained; I lieard no longer the 
horrible noise, and insensibility afforded me a relief from 
my misery. 

It was long liefore I again experienced any sensation. 
At last I awoke, as it seemwl to me, from a long and 
tioubled sleep; but my memory was totally ineliecfnal 
to explain wlia^or where I was. So great had been the 
effect of what I bad undergone, that I retaineil not the 
sliglitest idcA of my present or former existence. I was 
like a man newly torn, in full possession o& his faculties; 
1 felt all that consciousness of being yet ignorance of 
its origin, which I imagine a creature placed in .a situa¬ 
tion I have supposed would experience. T know not 
whether 1 make myself intelligible in this imperfect 
narrative of my adventure; but some allowance will, I 
trust, be m.adc in consideration of the novel situation and 
feelings which 1 have to describe. 


I looked around the place in which I was; I lay on a 
bed of coarse materials, in a small but airy chamber. By 
slow degrees I regained my ide.is j)f my own existence 
and identity, hut I was still totally at« lo.ss to compre¬ 
hend by wliat moans I came into such a situation; of 
my sailing on the river, of my fears and unpleasant sen¬ 
sations, and of being dashed down the falls of tjhiopile, 

I retained not the sliglitest recollection. I cast my eves 
around, in hopes of seeing some person who could give 
me some information of my situation, and of the ineadt 
bv which I was placed in it; but no on# was viiyble. 

My next thought was, to rise and seek out the inha¬ 
bitants of the house; but. on trial, n»y limbs were, I 
found, too weak to as^t me, and patience was my^only 
alternative. , 

After this, I relapsed into my former msensihiliiy, m 
which state I continued a considerable time ; yet I had 
some ocvi. inal glimpses of what was passing forward 
about me ; I had some floating reminiscences of an old 
man. who I thought had l>een with me, and a more per-s 
feet idea of a female form which flitted round me. One 
day. as I lay half sensible on my bed, I saw this lovely 
cri'^tiirg approach wft j 1 felt the soft touch of hci nn» 
gers on my brow ; and though the pressure was as light 
as may be conceived from human fingers, it thrilled 
through my veins, and lingered in my confusew remem- 
hianee : the sound of her voire, as she spoke m a low 
tone a few wonls to the old man, was music to me ; ^er 
hri-ht eyes, tempered with the serenity otapure and 
blameless mind, beamed upon me with such an expres¬ 
sion of charity and benevolence as I had never before 

'’*AHength the darkness that obscured mv mind and 
memory passed awav. I was a gam sensible, and could 
call to mind, with some little trouble, a consuler.able part 
of the accidents that had befallen me. Still, however, 
the idea of mv passing over the brink of the rocks over 
whieh the river precipitates itself, of the shock which I 
exDerienoed when dashed upon the cataract, and of my 
terrible feelings, 1 had a very slight and confused idea, 

T now longed more ardently than before for some one 
from whom I might gather information coneerniug those 

tiflnss which were unknown to mo. My strength being 
in some degree recruited, I endeavoured to rise, and suc¬ 
ceeding in the attempt. I examined the room m which I 
lav ■ blit no one was there. : my next labour (and a work 
of labour I found it) was to pul on some clollies, which I 
found deposited on a chair: bring equipped, therefore, as 
fiiMv circuuri’^ttnco'^ woulfl admit, I coinmenren my 
operations. Mv first step was to enter into an adimning 
room which, fearful of lresp.iS3inx,on forbidden ground, 
I did’with some tiepidaiion. This room was, however, 
likAwice defituuie, I thont;hf, of inliahitants, and I was 
about to retire, when the harking of a do; arrested my at¬ 
tention ; and. turning round, I beheld, with no small 
satisfaetion, mv old fellow-traveller Carlo. Shall I at- 
tmnptto describe our meeting? 

the heart, inekpressible in lyords. that spoke m the spark- 
lin" eyes and joyous garoholsof mv dog ; and I was busily 
engaged in patting him, when, tiwning round, I percctyed 
that our privacy had been intruded upon. 1 he beautiful 
eroainre on whom my wandering fancy had dwelt, stood 
looking at ns. supporting, with one arm, the old man, her 
fiirher^ while, on the other hung a basket of flowers. I 
stood gazing at them without speaking ; I know not what 
maelc made me dumb, but not a wordescapeAinylips. 

She was the first to speak, and expressed her joy at 
seeing me, able to depart from my 
the same time for so doing, without leave. I. said she, 
smiling. “ am at present your pliy^ian ; and t assure 
you /shall exereise the power which 1 
such in as rigorous a manner as possible. Ay, added 
the father, “ like all your sex, you love to ‘I** 

of the little power you have. But, added he, we 
should not thus salute a guest by threatening liim wHh 
suhieotion : he is our gnest, and not our captive. By 
this tune 1 had recovered the use of my tongue, and began 
to exps my gratitude for thei. kindness, and «;y 
at the trouble which I was eouscious I 
Lned to them ; but my pohreness was ^ort, by^e 
frank assurance, of my host that I was wejcorao, reiterat¬ 
ed more gently, but not less warmly, by his lovely daugh- 

‘®The next dav at length came, and I r^quMted my en- 
tertainers to favour me with answers to the questions 
which I should propose to them. They_ smiled at njy 
eagerness, and promised to satisfy my curiosity. llwM 
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easily dona. The old man had a ton, who, pa«sina by 
t)ie falla of Ohiopile aome nights before, in the evening, 
was attracted by the. meanings and lamentations of a dog, 
and, descending So tne bottom of the fall, perriyved me at 
the river aide, where I had been entangled among some 
weeds and straggling roots of trees. From this situation ho 
had great difficultv. first in rescuing me, and. having suc¬ 
ceeded in that point, in eonveving me to his father's 
dwelling, where I found I hadjnin sevens) days, till, hv 
hp daughter’s unremitting attention (the old man himself 
being unable mtteriaily to assist me, and the son roin- 
elied touc art from home on urgent business), I had 
een restored, if sot to health, to a state o( eomparative 
at'ength, which promised to tenninale in completeres- 
toraflon. Scch were the facts whrch I contrived to gather 
from the discdhrse of my host and his daughter, notwith¬ 
standing their softening down or slightly passing over 
every thing, the relation of which iniglit seem to claim niy 
gratitude, or tend to their own praise. As to themselves, 
, my host was a Pennsylvanian farmer,_ who, under pres¬ 
sure of misfortune, had retired to this spot, where the 
exertions of the son sufficed for the support of the whole 
family, and the daughter attended to the household dnties, 
and to the comfort of the father. 

When the old man and his daughter had answered my 
queries, *l renewed my thanks, which were, however, 
again cutshoit. If they had been of service to a felinw- 
crAiture, it was in itself a sufficient reward, even if they 
had suffered any inconvenience from assisting tne. which 
•they assured me was not the case. 

In a day or two my health was so much improved that 
I was permitted to walk out in the small garden which 
surrounded the cottage. Great was my pleasure in look¬ 
ing at this humble dwelling. Its thatched roof, with 
patches of dark green moss and beautiful verdure; its 
white walls and chimney, with the wreaths of smoke 
curling above it; the neat glazed windows, the porch and 
its stone seat at the door; the clean pavement of white 
pebbles befoieit; the green grass plat, edged with shells, 
and stones, and flowers, and gemmed with " wee modest" 
daisies, and the moss ro-e in the middle—were to me nh- 
jeefs on which my imagination could revel for ever, and I 
sighed to think that I must shortly part from them, elt 
remained for me in some manner to sliow mv grati'ude be¬ 
fore I parted from my benevolent host, hut T was long be¬ 
fore 1 could settle the thing to my mind. 1 felt unhappy, 
too, at the thought of leaving the old man, his white¬ 
washed cottage, his garden, and his beantirul and good 
daughter " And yet it cannot be helped," T repeated 
again and again. “ How happy I should be." I thought, 
" in this lovely spot, and perhaps the daughter!—dare a 
nan at first acknowledge even to himself that lie is in love. 
And why should I not be liappYl” 

I shall pass over the period of probation which follnw- 
ed._ Now I am married—need I say to whom ? And the 
white-waslied cottage, with its mossy thatch, have the same 
attractions forme—n.iy, more, for it is endeared bv the ties 
of love, of kindred, and of happiness, 1 have lived in it 
nine years; mji children flock around me, my wife loves me, 
and her father is liappv in seeing lier happy. Her brother 
is flourishing in his business, and none in our family are dis¬ 
satisfied or in want. Often do I thank God fur my blessing, 
and look back with pleasure to the day when I passed the 
falls of Ohiopile.— Chambers’) Edinburgh Journal. 


THE TOLL OF AN ASS. 

When the late Lord Kaimes went to Aberdeen, as a 
judge ifpon the cigpuit, he took up his quarters at a good 
tavern; and being fatigued and pensive after his dinner, 
he inquired of the landlord if there was any learned man 
in the neighbourhood who could favour him with his com¬ 
pany over a glass of wine. Landlord answered, that the 
profeMor of mathematics^ lived close by; and the Lord 
of Session tent bis compliments. The professor was not 
only eminent in bis science, but of various and lively 
conversation, though he had the defect of La Fontaiue 
and Thomson, both great poets—that, of a stupid and 
dull appeatsace, before it became enlivened by wine nr 
company. After a respecifnl bow,'ha took his seat and 
looked at the fire, quite immersed in some problem he 
had left. Two glasses of wine were filled and drunk in 
complete silenA. Lord Kaimes, to begin the conversation, 
said, " I have_ just passed yonr new bridge, wbollg con- 
unicted of white granite. Itis a truly magnificent niece 
m architectuie. What may have been the cost 1” " Can't 


sav," was the dry answer of our mathematician, who still 
looked at the fire. My lord surprised and piqued, said, 
*' I saw a hoard^ put up of all the tolls to be paid by 
carriages and animals. Will you be so good as to in¬ 
form me what is the toll of an ass:" The professor, as 
if awaking from a dream, quickly retorted, “ I do not 
pretend to know; but when your lordship rcpas'cs, the 
toll-gatherer cannot fail to inform yon." Our learned 
judge starting up, and taking him bv the hand, exclaimed. 
‘‘ You are my man I" and they began a lon'j and animat¬ 
ed conversation._ 

SCENES AND ADVENTURES AT SEA. 

TUB JOHN or BELFAST. 

« 

It was at an early period of the present century that 
my acquaintances with the ocean commenced. Circum¬ 
stances required my presence in South Amerira, and I 
sailed from the Thames in a large merchantman bound 
for Dcmcrara, tnuching at Kingston, J.imaica, on our 
way. The first part of our vovage was favourable. Wo 
I ran out of the Channel with a fine ea<terly breeze, which 
! continued until we had fairly cleared the Bay of Biscay. 

I This lucky beginning, bowever, soon remived a checL 
1 A south-wester met us in the teeth, which lasted for a 
whole fortnight, blowini; during almost the whole time 
a heavy gale. We had nothing tor it but to lie to; and 
I it was now that for the fii-st lui's 1 had an opportunity 
of contemplating the " much-rcsounding sea." ns Homer 
i terms it, in all Its stormy grandeur. Weid a full com- 
\ pliinent of passengers; and my berth was a aura on the 
starboard side of the after or captain's cabin. Another 
I passenger occupied the sofa on the larboard side; and 
the captain himself had a conch made up on thq bulk 
i head, right astern. 1 was awoke about midnight by the 
! mate reporting to the cap{.ain that a lienvy gale appeared 
to he coming on. “ From what quarter!” “ Right ahead, 
sir,” “ Call lip more hands then,’' rejoined the captain; 
and spiinging up, procosded to hurry on his clothes. Ere 
he had half complet’d tins business, however, the squall 
was upon us; the ship was in an in .taut thro vn almost 
right on her be,im-cnd.s, and rays'dt neailv pitched out 
of bed; which la'ter casualty would ecrtnnlv h.ive hap¬ 
pened. if niv sofa had not bro'ten loo-e from its lashings, 
and, being set on castors, raltlcil across the cabin, and 
ran smack agaiust the one to lecw.ird, in which lay my 
fellow-passenger, fast asleep. The voncus-ion, which 
awoke him and made him start up, lliiew us in a manner 
into each other's arms, uiidwcs.it stating at each other 
for a few seconds in a soil of stnpified surprise, when 
the vessel again heeled with still mote fiightl'iil violence, 
a fearful cra.sh was heard close at h.iiid, and a deluge 
of salt water the next moment poured in upon us. The 
sea had store in the glazed winduw of the starboard 
qnarter-gaileiy. 

•' Call the steward here, hov, to put up the dead¬ 
lights ;” cried the captain, with a coolness that made 
him appear in mv eyes a very monster of insensibility. 
" And, hark yc, boy.” he continued, “ bring a couple 
of glasses of loan ly and w,iter for these gentlemen and 
get that sofa better belayed.” He tjien advised us to 
go forward to the main cabin till the water was baled 
out, and being by this time diesscd, he Imiried on deck. 
M;L/ellow>pas.sengcr aud myself, having with difficulty 
slipped on a few clothes, scrambled forward into the 
cabio accordingly:-the brandy and water was brought 
and swallowed ; but all the hrandv in the ship, 1 believe, 
would liave not blunted my sensations that niglit. 1 never 
passed one of su-li nervous horror in my life ; nor am 
1 ashamed lo contesa it. I had never been at sea licfore, 
and the terrific novelty of the situation niiglit well ex¬ 
cuse a feeling of trepidation. The roaring of the wind 
and waves was absolutely deafening ; the latti'rever and 
anon lashing up against the side of tlie vessel, as if seek¬ 
ing to break through and engulf us ; the li'.stv trampling 
of the crew, as they rushed to and fro upon the deck, 
urged immediate and pressing danger ; while the shouts 
of the captain, amid the uproar of the elements, seemed 
as if at half a mile’s distance. 1 think he must be either 
more or less than man, who, so circumstanced for the 
first time—away a thousand miles from the green earth 
with only a pinnk between him and eternity, and in the 
midst of an uncontrollable element, roaring and merciless 
as a maniac—could have sat with calm feelings and 
unshaken nerves. To go to bed again was ont of the 
question ; and I tlierefore sat down siith my companion, 
who was as young a sailor as myself, one oa each tide 
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of the table, arroas which we itazed on each other's pallid 
connteitance, and exchamted muttered expressions of awe 
and alarm. The niornint; at lenalh dawned, and the 
sale having somewhat moderated, I ventured on deck ; 
bjt never shall I forget my sensations of wonder and 
delight at the sce.ne which met my view. All the anti¬ 
cipations 1 had formed from the descriptions of poet and 
painter were in a moment dissip.ated, and I felt how im¬ 
possible it would be to transfer to paper or canvass anv 
mithfiil dfUnealion of “ thewplteiinvsofthe mighty deep.’’ 
Fiym windward, came on the roll of the great Atlantic 
in*auccessive ridges, not curled and foam-tipped, as lim- 
nerk are wont to exjtibit them, hut each missive solid 
and unbroken as a green hdl-side. As tho mass approach¬ 
ed, it srtmed impossible for us toescapebeing overwhelm¬ 
ed ; but just as tho water eamo lipping up to the btil- 
waiks, our vessel swung nver it like a diiek, and down 
we sunk into the deep and slvliercd valley bevond, which, 
looking fore and aft, seemed stretched out for miles. It 
was ipdeed a snlendid scene, worth the encountering of 
every danger to behold ; and it was with a strange mix¬ 
ture of feelings that I reealled the words of Hyron, where 
he sarcastically recommends a trip across the Atlantic to 
some of his brother poets, in order to gi^e them " a few 
new sensations.” 

For a whole fortnight the file continued, hut we were 
in a fine vessel ; and not a drop of the ” salt-se.a foam” 
reached tho duck (except when the send from of the 
top of the wives came sprinkling ovor us like the finest 
snow.drif|l save on one 'occasion, which was as fol¬ 
lows;—Amongst the crew was one personage who seemed 
to he pos'-cssed with the verv demon of ill humour. From 
the time we iiad weiglicl anchor, be he idle or busy, wet 
or dry, lull 01 fasting, in foul weather orfair, thi.s man’s 
discontented dispo-itiun seemeil unappeasnhle. His age 
was perhaps thiity-fivc, a hroad-slmuhlerod hrawnv fel¬ 
low, but very poorly attired. He wore no shoes or 
stockings ; hi.s canvass trou.sers, which were hoautihilly 
glazed with grease, tar, and othe.r enmimidilies of the fore¬ 
castle, scarcely rpaclieil above his haunches, which they 
emliiaced as tightly as if the sail-niakci had sewn him into 
them, with a sir.iin nti every stitch. 11 is --carlct woollen sliiit 
was left negligently open liom the waist upwards, leaving 
his chest exposed to all wcntheis. Ilis head and features 
resembled, in eoloiir and foimation, u .thing I ever saw so 
much as a little round red Dutoh chi.c.sc—the hullct- 
sliape of the. cranium being displayed by an old leather 
c<ipe wiiicli closely encircled all above the root of the 
nose. Ilis fit, piiciip, Vermillion cheeks scarcely left 
room either forno'eor eves; and indeed these features, 
as it happened, did not require much space ; the former, 
like that of Tristram Shandy's father, licing the exact 
eniinterpaitor the ace of clubs, and the latter as small, 
red, and fiery, as those of a ferret. 

It was upon a Sunday forenoon that I went on deck, 
along with two or three of my fellow-passengers, to while 
away the time, and discuss the chances of more favourable 
weather—for the adverse gale still continued with gieat 
fury. That morning, indeed, it was more, violent than it 
had yet breii ; a circumstance whirh we were at no less 
jokingly to acciunt for, on seeing who was steersman, 
being nootber than Jack Wrathful himself, as we had 
dubbed the sailor above delineated. People situated as 
we were are glad of any excuse for amusement, ai«L this 
man’s eauseless and pertinicious ill temper, as we looked 
at him rocking to and fro fiom one foot to the other—for 
even when Ilis woik was stationary, it seemed impossible 
for him to rest a moment in one position-and" sluvei- 
iiig his tiinbeie" with his customary fervour, struck us 
syinpatbelically in so droll a light, that one and all of us 
burst outa-laugliing. Wrathful looked furious, hut dared 
say nothing directly to us. He resolved, however, on 
having his revenge, and adopted a plan which could 
scarcely have entered any head but his own. _ Our nau¬ 
tical readers will be aware that the gre,it point, when a 
vessel is lying to in a gale, is so to manage the helm as to 
prevent her roHiog suddenly to windward and meeting the 
coming wave, the consequence of any negligence or un- 
ekilfulness being, that she wilf to a certainly " ship a 
sea.” This casualty had hitherto been well guarded 
against, that we never dreamed of the possibility of such a 
thing befalling us. We were therefore leaning csrelessly 
over the taifetel, chatting of various matters, when I sud¬ 
denly felt the vessel quiver from stem to stern, and the, 
next moment the voice of tHh mate, who was ctanding 
amidships, bawled out " Hold on I” Looking forward, 
1 beheld a GOlnma of water fully twenty feet high breaking 


over the foremast, and had just time to lay hold of a mpo 
when the deck was swept fore and aft with the force of a 
waterspout , 

For a moment afterwards I mas bliifl, breathless, and , 
stunned wiih the weight of water that struck me, and 
might have been halfway beneath the ocean for auglit I 
knew. An emphatic execration utterej clo.se att hand,* 
gave me the first intimation of my being still safe on boa'rd 
t'le Hector; and looking round, I found that all iny f«l« 
low-passeugecs had also escaped for the dneking. 
malicious intention of the’rascal who haS occasiqncd it was 
so eviilpnt, that with one voice we anensed him to the 
captain, who instantly came upon d^k ; but the yells 
and scieams (hat begai^to issue from below induced us to 
burry down, where a truly scrio-roiiiic seen* await^ ns. 
Of eleven passengers, eight, including *ODe lady, tho 
daughter of a wi>.\1l!iy and intelligent old gentleman, a 
Jew, hapi led to be congregated in tho cahin, the glazed 
skylight of which had been removed for the purpose of 
ventilation, s„ that the water had poured don n upon them* 
like a cataract, and swamptd them in a moment to tho 
depth of two feel. They imagined, one and all, indeed, 
that thev were going to the bottom : and it was curious to 
remark the difi'cre.nt aspects tbeii alaim assumed in that 
inoinent of extiemity. Two or three had thrown them¬ 
selves on their kuce.i, but their cries consisteif rather of 
petitions for respite to their lives, than for mercy to their 
souls. One bad snatched down a gold repeater that Ifting 
in his berth, a« if (ns the cap'am sarcastically remarked) 
he wished touote do'vntlio exact moment ofhis own death, 
and another hid a case bottle of brandy at his mouth. 
The assiirancc.s of the captain of there being no immediate 
danger, brought them to tliemsplves again; but there were 
some who piobably derived a salutary lesson for the rest of 
their lives trcni that one moment of panic, at Ica.it it seem¬ 
ed to engender serious thoughts in several, who never 
appeared to have thought seriou.sly before. 

The wind ai l.ist became favourable, and, having got 
into the liadB-ivinds, we ran across the tropic of C.incep 
with eveiy sulc'i ol canvass set. One afternoon it fell al¬ 
most a dead calm, there being just wind enough occasion¬ 
ally to lift the sails and hear us forward at the rate of per¬ 
haps half a knot an hour. 1 wa.s conversing with the 
captain on tho quarter-deck, when the mate reported that 
Ihqfe was a small schooner lying in our course right 
ahead, but that he could see no person on hoard of her. 
The captain loiikul through the glass, and having made 
the same observation, directed tlie man at tbe wheel to 
steer as close as possible to the strange vesseL In some¬ 
what more than an hour we were within two cable-lengths 
of the schooner, when, although all the sails were set, no 
one yet appealing on the deck, our captain directed a 
musket to be filed as a signal. Presently a strange figure, 
dressed in a most unsailor-like garb, inasmuch as he was 
enveloped in a huge drab greatcoat, and bad the remnant 
of a beaver-hat on Ins head, issued tiom the hold, and, 
rushing to the side of the schooner, bawled out in a broad 
Irish accent, “ Slop, stop a little if you plasc, sir 

'■ VVhoaic you )” .sung out our captain, putting the 
usual nautical interrogato'y when ships are speaking each 
other. 

" I’m a inislinur’, sir," replied the man. 

“ A mishnur'!” echoed oiir captain, repeating the words 
to liioisclf; " never Jteaid of a vessel with such a name in 
tiry life. OIi, av (as the mate here suggested an explana¬ 
tion of the reply), that’s your own employment,is it? 
But what's your ve.'.sel's name, 1 meant” 

" The John of Belfast, sir ; and, you see, we’re going 
to Burb.idis with a cargo of taties—tagiesandsalt^eehsir ; 
hut 1 believe we'll be all dead with thiist by tbe time we 
raicli it. Can you give us niithint to drink Y’ 

" Have you no water en board 1” asked our captain, 
equally surprised and amused at this singular application. 

“ Not a cupful, sir,” replied the Irishman ; “ that's to 
say, there's about a couple o' gallqns or so, but Bill 
Kearuey—that's our captain, sir—kups it locked as he 
has just about as much whisky, to make grug of. Ifo al¬ 
ways takes it half and half.” 

As well as he could for laughing, our captain here direc¬ 
ted our sails to be backed, to prevent our making head¬ 
way from the schoonbr, and called out to the Irishman to 
send a boat, and he would get a supply qf vsater. 

" Send, Sir! 1 have nobody hut myself to send!—and 
sure 1 can't walk on the surface of the say for it!" 

" Where's youf captain ?—desire him to speak to ms.” 
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' “ Uur captain, is it, sirT—he can’t spake at present; 

this is his time o* day for being dead>drunk.” 

" Where's the matet then V’ “ He’s drunk too, air." 

, “ And where arfall the crew 1" «■ 

“ I’m all the crew myself, sir; that is, me and the 
Jittle boy—and he’s drunk also. -For you see, sir, our 
'other mar—that irfu Barney Ryan—died about a week 
ago of a sort of frimy, and was thrown overboard. And 
well for us that he was so I—for he dranh more than 
th* whole of us nut together; and if he had lived, we 
might all l\pve been thrown overboard by this time 
_ The whole of our crew and passengers were hy this 
time in a roar of litughter. at the nit'ive communication of 
the poor liishman, but out captain compassionating his 
condnioD, oribred a boat to be lowered, and directed the 
mate to board *ihe sclinoner, and ascertain how mattere 
actually stood. Curiosity induced me to ask permission 
to accompany him ; and we were soon alongside the little 
vessel, with a hogshead of Thames waterin the long-boat. 
.As we weie nearing her, I could hear the " mishniir’,” as 
he called himself, shouting down the companion to his 
slumbering'captain, “ Bill—I say, Hill Kearney, come 
up here dirickly. Here are some gintlcm..n coming to 
visit you, aud you lying snoring there like a pig. Get up, 
man, I say, for very shame." 

And ai-eordiiigly as we got on deck, Captain Kearney 
made his appearance. He was the verv bfitn tii'-al of an 
IrisA sailor—« clean made, active fellow, with a shock 
head of red hair, and a round good-humoure<l countenance. 
But for his blearedness of eye, we could see no svmptoms 
of intoxication upon him ; he saluted our mate with much 
easy politeness, said he was happy to see him, and con¬ 
cluded with remarking that it was “ charming weather." 

So it would need, Mr. Kearney. I think," replied our 
mate, “ if this be the order you maintain on board. Are 
you not afraid of lieing taken aback by a squull 1" 

“Not at all, sir—not at all,’'replied Air Kearney; 
" I knew there would be be no squalls this afternoon. 
Besides, I had the doctor here—this is Dr. Sullivan, sir; 
he’s a taicher, and is going out to learn the little hlack 
boys and girls to spell and writs?, sir—I had Dr. Sullivan 
to keep a look out in case of accidents. I kept him 
sober on purpose, while Phil Connor and I were drink” 
ing a drop to our ould friend Barney Ryan's memory, 
who died a few days ago." , 

" But what would your owners say to ail this, Mr. 
Kearney, if they came to know it ?" 

" Owhers!—we’ve no owners, sir,” replied Mr. Kearney 
with dignity. “ This bit craft is Phil Connor's and mine, 
sept a two-and-tliirtifth that the doctor’s brother has in 
her. She's employed in the bntter and pig line lietweev 
Belfast and Portpatrick ; but as the trade is rather cut up, 
we thought of making a start for some of the islands herea¬ 
bouts to see what could be done." 

“ And whcie are you bound for 1" 

" For Burbadis,” answered Captain Ke.irney. 

“ Barbadocs ecliocdour mate ; “ why, you’re a hun- 
dreil miles south of it! How do you keep your reckon¬ 
ing 1” 

" 1 tould you so, Bill Kearney,” here broke in the doctor 
Willi great billeriiPi-s ; " 1 tould you, but you wouldn’t 
mmd me at all at -all! 1 tould you that you had missed a 
whole day, diun'r in bed as you was, without knowing of 
watch by the gintleman’s this moment, and 
wake Pliu Connor, and let's be getting back as fast as we 
can. There was one fool more than enough in the world. 
Bill Kearney, when 1 took you for a sailor.” 

“Have you no quadrant or chronometer on boardV 
asked our mate in a-sionishment, his ideas of nautical 
proficiency lieing shocked at what appeared to me only in¬ 
expressibly ludicrous. Captain Kearney conre-^sed liis total 
Ignorance of such articles. His only guides wi*re an obi 
timepiece, the compass, and the log; and it appeared, on 
explanation, that he had forgotten to wind up the former, 
upon the evening of -umking the deceased Mr. Barney 
Ryan. It turned out, in short, that the whole party were 
a set of genuine originals ; not one of them had ever been 
in that quarter of the ocean before—knew- nothing of na¬ 
vigation save whaqggppertained to th% Irish Channel— 
and, had their water and “swait InisMkie" lasted, would 
10 all probability have saUed into theadtarctic regions, had 
Ui» not fallen in with ps. 'J'’ 

'The individual whom they styled tbe dorflor, and who 
hM complamntl^adopted the further honorjiry epithet of 
mi^iMry, had. It seems, oo more pretgasidns to these 
•■ben what keeping a hedge-school for instructing 
chodren now to join letters togetlier, and get their alpha¬ 


bet by rote, could give him. Hit friends, probably anxious 
to rid themselves of a burden, had persuaded the poor 
fellow to adopt the present step, he nimself working for 
his passage. Our mate expressed his utter astonishment 
that they had not all gone to the bottom long sipee. Hp 
endeavoured, however, to instruct Kearney and the doctor 
re.spectiiig their present beatings, and the course they must 
pursue to make Barbadoes; for which, as well as iho 
supply of water, they professed eternal obliintion. Tho 
captain's watch was duly set, and havingseen Phil Connor 
and the boy roused from their drunken slumbers, we de¬ 
parted. In the evening the breeze freshened, and the Jonn 
of Belfast having got upon another track, began to beat 
back to her place of destination, her comical crew saluting 
us with three hearfy Irish cheers at parting.— Chambtn'i 
Edinburgh Journal. 

SEDITION !! 

What could have induced the Editor of that most chaste 

{ leriodical, the Calcutta JMerary Caiette, to admit into 
lis pages such a trashy contribution as that which appear¬ 
ed last Saturday under the title of “ a joou'.-ai. or 
FoaTY-riciiiT iiouRsoF THE YEAR 1945, by Kylas Chnnder 
Duitt" For once our much esteemed contempor,iry hw 
siifTercd his good-nature to be abused by a young Roscius 
of the Hindoo Collerc, whose preeocious pun ambitioned 
the opportunity of display on ilix political stage; and if 
the literary style of this essav be perfectly geiininc, it might 
be entitled to «ome eomn*;ndaition as the production of a 
schoolboy. But the subject! surely such then es are not 
in the spirit of a College education. When the Bri¬ 
tish Parli.imetit ordered a sum to be set apart nut of the 
Revenues of India for instructing the native population, it 
never could have been intended to teach them sedition, 
a « • « a • 

The sequel of the story is, that a conspiracy is gotup by 
" the most distinguished men in Calcutta—Babiis, Riijds 
and Nawilhs,’’ which frightens the Governor General, 
Lord Fell Butcher, out of his seven senses, and a parly of 
troops IS repulsed by the patriotic rabble of one Bhoobun 
Mohun, (which affair is represented in a very different way 
in a CalciiUa Courier Extraordinaiy —then no longer, we 
fear, under our editorship) but in the end the iiero is 
hanged, his last words being to bid his countrymen persevere 
in tlie course they ha,ve so gloriously commenced. The 
Native names, we hear, are genuine, those of the Babfi’s 
friends whom doubtless.he thought to immortalise. The 
plot itself is as full of absurdity as the sentiments are of 
nonsense and bad taste. 

• We omit the quotations from the article. 

[Surely our contemporary has taken up this matter much too 
seriously. The young IlindO meant no evil. His article ia 
merely tgeu d' esprit, and we printed it as a hiichly favourable 
specimen of a HindO'a English composition. The author haa 
written to ns to complain of the misconception of the Courirr, 
and to explain that it was a mere literary esaay of a jocose 
turn written with no pnlititical feelings or intentions.]—n'd. 

INFANT 8CH0UI,—An examination of th« Infant School 
WHS held yesterday at the Town Ha 1 in the presence of 
B most respectable, allbough not very csowded. audience. 
The Bishop of Calcutta addressed a few words to the 
Audience in explanation of the objects of the Inslilution, 
afteiwTvhich the Master, Mr. Perkins, gave variona practi¬ 
cal illustrations of the exercises in which the children are 
employed. In this shert notice it is impossible to convey 
a correct impression of the different modes adopted to 
interest the Infantil- mind,, to elicit without straining its 
tender powers, to form habits of order, and to prepare for 
the more enlarged instruction to be given in future years. 
There is nothing violent, repulsive, or forced. Nothing is 
tought hut what ia adapted to the years of the childrea 
and the means employed are gentleness, the love of dlrder, 
and the simultaneous action of numbers in combination. 
The Infant Bchool.ia both the Poetry andsthe Philosophy 
of Education for its practice is founded on the aoundeat 
principles of induction ^d it calls forth all the kind and. 
gentle feelings (ntu lively exercise. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our " Subscriber’s" veraea will hanUy suit ns. 

“ N. JL P.’s" articia is dedinod. 

Punted aMd Pbbushed by M. Chow, at the Indian 
Fhisb, No. 14, EsPbANAoi Bow, Calcutta. 
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• EMILY myrtle. 

Emily Myrtle had been blessed with an excel¬ 
lent education. Her mind was as cultivated! as 
her person was charming. Tlie only daughter of 
fond parents, she had been separated from them 
in her infancy and had been sent to England whilst 
her father remained in India to acquire a fortune 
suflicient to maintain his declining years in afflu¬ 
ence. Year after year passed away and he found his 
idea of a competency increasing in proportion to 
the accumulation of his wealth. At last he resolved 
on sending for his danghter instead of joining her 
in England. In due course of time she arrived and 
realised her parents fondest wishes. A most amiable 
disposition, together with considerable natural ta¬ 
lents matured by art, contributed to their enjoy¬ 
ment and happiness. In looking at her, they 
thought with pride and satisfaction on the sjilen- 
did alliance which they anticipated with some 
wealthy individual. On this account Mr. Myrtle 
had contrived to exchange his ap]>ointment in the 
Mofussil for one at the Presidency, where he kept 
up a magnificent establishment and open bouse. 
Many and broad were the hints that Imth papa 
and mamma gave as to their plans for their daugh¬ 
ter’s settlement; and in all their manoeuvering to 
accomplish the desired object they never for a mo¬ 
ment imagined that there could be a doubt of that 
daughter’s ready acquiescence in their views. 
They were consequently much suprised at her firm 
refusal of an otfer from a person about to succeed 
to the Council Board of India which entirely met 
their approbation. They were in a perfect paroxysm 
of astonishment at hearing that her afiections 
were engaged to a young man with no other recom¬ 
mendation than a tolerably handsome person, and 
a mind and'disposition congenial to her own. Papa 
with much vhhemcnce declared be never heard of 
such stupidity,* and that the girl must be mad 
to refuse so excellent an offer. Mamma fi^jgjied a 
powerful invective against English education, ro¬ 
mantic notions, school-girl fancies, and-silly attach¬ 
ments, with “surely, my dear, you would not be 
so idiotical as to marry a man whose whole fortune 
would not light my wall-shades!’’ They both vowed 
that she ought not and should not have her own 
way. 

Her father immediately called on the young man 
who possessed the undivided affection of his daugh¬ 
ter, and told him with peculiar blandness of manner, 
and with a tneek and hypocijticAsmile on his coun¬ 
tenance, that his every wish would be accomplished 
in seeing his daughter manned to a person capable 
of appreciating her real s^rth, that he saw no 
objection to his young friend as a son-in-law, al¬ 
though he would not exactly pledge his consent, 
but insisted ^t the young man should absent 
himself for a, short time from her {nesence. In 
vain the young man pleaded that owing to the 
voyage he had already been too long separated. 


My good young friend you have not lived long 
enough in the world. I must tly the strength of 
your mind and principles before I^ve a'say my* 
child: and as you value my goodww, let me not 
see you for the next twelve months. You may, if 
you lik., write to my danghter, although I should 
prefer her not even receiving letters; but you must 
not visit or speak to her. Mark what l8ay;^o 
wha.t I wish, and all may be well; if not remember 
I will never receive you as a son-in-law. Ulus 
situated the young man determined to acquiesce 
in Mr. Myrtle’s wish, and consoled lumself with 
the idea of writing all his thoughts to Emily. Mr. 
Myrtle was not a little pleased at hearing thsnresult 
of his determination. The getting rid of his pre¬ 
sence was a great point gained, and he resolved to 
turn his absence to account by representing it aa'a 
proof of inconstancy and thence form a deduction 
of how totally unworthy he was of so valuable a 
treasure as Emily’s affection. 

The letters from Clarence Sidley to Emily Myr¬ 
tle and from Emily to Clarence were for some time 
full of love and confidence. Then mutual complaints 
of coldness and irregularity in the correspondence, 
then charges of neglect, then total silence; after 
which there is a detailed account of how these 
matters were brought about by the parents, and 
that Emily imagined herself negleoted or deserted 
fty Clarence, whilst he thought the same (ff her. 
In the mean time Emily had never informed her 
parents where and how she became acquainted 
with Clarence, and they never pressed an enquiry. 
For three months after the climax of the misunder- 
]v standing, Clarence’s name was never mentioned by 
the parents in the presence of Emily. They observed 
with considerable uneasiness that she wn gradu¬ 
ally losing her health and spirits although they 
endeavoured to appear ignorant of the cause. One 
day poor Emily had suddenly burst into tears, ap¬ 
parently without any sufficient cause; her mother 
went gently up to her, and taking one hand in both 
of hers and affectionatelvkissingner forehead, said. 

What is the matter, dearest Emily ? your father 
and myself have observed the depression of your spi¬ 
rits, and althouglriignorant of the cause thought it 
better to consider it sacred than intrude upon a sor¬ 
row which our own dearly loved child concealed from 
us. I have watched you with the anxiety only a 
mother can feel, and now intrsat you to ^veal its 
cause that we may do our utmost to alleviate it. 
Emily, struck with the affectionate and gentle man-* 
ner in which her mother spoke, could not for some 
time make any other reply than continued sobs; 
and, throwing herself into her parent's arms, faintly 
articulated. “ Yea, yes, I have done .wrong, very 
wrong, not to trust m the affectipp of a mother, so 
Idnd, so good i dearest mammaPSo say thait you will 
forgive me and you shall hear every thing, but 
not now, oh not now I’’ Mrs. Myrtle pressed her 
hand, but did notspeidc. After assert pause Emily 
erceived that her mother expected her to continue 
er story; end having in some degree recovered ' 
herself, in a cajm and steady voice, said musingly, 
“Yes, I see my fault, dear mamqfia; I will let you 
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fknow every thon((ht and feeling of my breast, and | 
I am convinced will not blame me. But I can- 
pt)t do it to-day in my pi^sent state of excitelnent. 

I might be unjust and I certainly should be partial, 
but to-moiyow if you will allow me to join you in 
j'our boudoir afteroreakfast I will tell you the cause 
of my distres. 

It 'appears extraordinary that Emily should be 
surprised iifto making her mother a confidante 
of her thoughts and feelings. The separation of 
•children, from their parents at gn early age and 
their not beinfl^%<ain united till the period when 
every one learns to think and act for himself 
prevents in India the existence of that bewtiful 
sentiment of mutual confidence which is felt 
beC.veen the parent and the child in England. 
The Indo-English child generally feels the want of 
a mother’s love and watchfulness in the infirmities 
of infancy. His earliest recollections tell him that 
he has been sent a stranger to a distant country and 
his heart aclcnowlcJges the feeling of desertion long 
' before^his mind has slrength or judgment suffi¬ 
cient to know that the sacrifice is at least equal 
and made for his exclusive benefit. With girls this 
feeling is greatly increased when they find that 
their parents have only thoughts of their happiness 
with regard to wcaltli and wholly omitted in their 
calculations tire hearts of their children. Such was 
the case with Emily; her parents were really very 
much attached to her, as much as they could be to 
any human being. The)’ had in their youth sufter- 
ed the hitter stings of poverty. In after years when 
Mr. Myrtle’s salary increased, and his siiqilus funds 
had rapidly accumulated they had never forgotten 
their own former siifferirtg, and thought no precau- * 
tions could be too great to preserve their daughter 
from similar evils. When Emily first arrived in India 
her mother’s most anxious wish was to see her 
married. ’ She could not ajipreciate the real motives 
that actuated bur and made her so anxious to part 
with her immediately after her arrival, and natu¬ 
rally enough attributed it to a want of maternal 
affection. This caused her silence and prevented her 
seeking idvice and consolation where alone she had 
a right to ex|>ect them. 

On the following day Emily went to her mother’s 
boudoir at the ti.ue appointed and found her 
anxiously waiting her arrival. On her entrance 
Mrs. Myrtle adfectionatcly advanced to meet her 
and placed her on a couch, when Emily com¬ 
menced as follows. “ 1 ought to have communicated 
long kince what 1 am now about to tell you. 1 
trust, dearest marania, you will not only forgive 
my want of confidence hut continue to love me as 
much as you hitherto have done; and althuiigh iny 
heart acquits me of any intentional unkindness 
to you, yet I feel tfeat my judgment has erred. 

I will now tell you when and how I first became 
*acquainted with Clarence Sidley. Lest his present 
unkindness should make me harsh or unjust I 
here declare that till our arrival in India he never 
gave me the slightest cause of offence, his conduct 
was always exemplary, and whatever may have 
brought on Jiis present coldness, reserve and silence 
I cannot reflect on the many happy days passed in 
his society without thinking of the- gentleness and 
generosity of his disposition and bitterly regretting 
the change in Ips sentiments. I had concluded 
my fifteenth year when Miss VVinstapJev released 
me from the bondage of school and treated 
me b.a friend and companion. Encouraged by 
her praises I liad obtained the marked approbation 


of my teachers, and derived a real pleasure from 
the prosecution of my studies. Miss Wirot^ley 
was well qualified for tue task she had ^tndeit^en, .■ 
and the trials of adver-uty had strengthened the 
energies of her mind without chilling the warm 
feelings of her affectionate heart. The child of 
iiarents who occupied a distinguished rank iq 
society she promised to be an^ ornament to it, 
when lier father who was the senior partner of an^ 
extensive banking bouse was rained by one of those 
dreadful commercial calamities almost peculiar to 
England and the flnglish. He did not long survive 
his ruin, and left his widow and daughter penny- 
le.ss. Thus situated Miss Winstanleydidnothesitate 
111 employing her talents for the benefit of Iwr sur¬ 
viving parentf and by the assistance of her friends 
was enabled to form an establishment for the 
education of young ladies of whicii she undertook 
the superintendence. 

Her friends used occasionally to assemble at her 
house, and 1 was jiermitted to join those delightful 
and social re-unions. Clarence Sidley was a con- 
stant visitor and in a thousand ways endeavoured 
to conciliate niy good oipniop which ’vas the more 
readily accorded from the knowledge of oome of 
his actions, which 1 heard accidentally mentioned 
by tine of Miss Wiuslaiiley’s friend.s and to llie re¬ 
cord of which 1 always hstcacd with pleasure and 
attention j but his manner to me was always so 
modest and retiring that 1 long thought he was 
iiiiluenced in his conduct more by regard and 
politeness to Miss Winstanley than by aft'ection for 
myseli. It would be needless to trace the various 
cli'cninstances connected* with his increasing at¬ 
tachment, although memory too faithfully jire- 
serves them. When he heard of my projected 
departure he fir.st declared that all his hojjes of 
future ha(q>iiies8 depended on me. Our manners 
had long proved and I am afraid exposed the secret 
thoughts of our hearts. I candidly acknowledged 
that i esteemed and appreciated his character, that 
as at your desire I was going to India I could not 
at such a time dispose off myself, hut that if he could 
obtain your consent I would gladly unite my fate 
wiih lii.s. He submitted to my decision, thanking me 
fervently for having thought so favorably of uim, 
and declared bo would follow me to liidi.,, and 
your consent would render him far happier than 
he deserved to be. With a degree of comideratiqu 
and sacrifice of self-interest hardly to be expected in 
so young a man, he acquainted me of Ids determina¬ 
tion not to proceed in the same ship as myself, but 
promtSId to meet me on my arrival, as he expected 
to be in India before I could laud. 'I’he rest of 
his history you know.” Mrs. Myrtle listened pa¬ 
tiently to her daughter’s narrative and at the conclu¬ 
sion warmly pressing her in her arms, said, " dearest 
Emily, do not distress yourself on the subject, 
Clarence Bidlcy must be very much changed and to¬ 
tally unworthy of your love.” “ Clarence unworthy!” 
warmly replied Emily, “ impossible-!” ” Oh, ray dear 
child, you know little of the world, of man’s affec¬ 
tion, or the inconalkncy of youth. It i«i dangerous, 
very dangerous to marry a young man. Never 
having experienced temptation he knows not the 
sacrifice he moot make in confining his love to one 
object, nor can he telTwhen he marries, if that one 
is calculated to ensure his happiness. Led away 
by the violence or if you wish the warmth of hia 
feelings^ he imagines mmself devotedly attached to 
the first pretty woman that condescends to take 
notice of him, and it is when the dream of passion 
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ia over; that he perceives the imperfections of the 
idol oif hii(imagination which appear greater than 
they are from the contrast they form with the 
excellencies he had anticipated. Hence the cause 
of so many unfortunate marriages. The change of 
a woman’s aSection is at alUimes perilous, but much 
more so, when a man has not acquired sufficient 
experience to restrain his imagination within the 
l^ounds of reason. Absence, they say, proves affec¬ 
tion. Mr. Sidley, I dare say, has found some pretty 
substitute to whom he offers up his vows. Young 
men generally find it necessary to l(»ve something, 
but are not particular about the object. The last 
remark was uttered in a tone of irony and was in¬ 
terrupted by Bmily’s exclaiming “ dear mamma, 
you are unjust, I am sure you are unjust; Clarence 
has not a changeable disposition. Oh, there must be 
some mistake. His last letter was so cold.” “ I am 
afraid,” said Mrs. Myrtle very %lowly and very 
gently, “that you are deceived; for on enquiring 
concerning Mr. Sidley of a gentlemen who has just 
arrived from Barielly, I received as a reply that he 
was very well and fully engaged in paying his atten¬ 
tions to the beautiful i^iss. Howard who had created 
quite a sensation in the northern provinces.” “ Is it 
possible ?” said Emily musing; “ who is the gentle¬ 
man? may I see him ?” “Certainly my love, he will 
probably call to-day and you can then satisfy your¬ 
self. I have known the world a long time, and I 
can assure you from experience in spite of the 
vauntetl generosity and warmth of youthful feel¬ 
ings that nothing is more common than .a young 
man using every cndeai^our to engage the affections 
of ail unsophistKMted girl and then attaching him¬ 
self to another from the miserable vanity of being 
‘popular with the ladies.’ Believe ms there is much 
more selfishness and less regard for the feelings of 
others when they interfere with personal gratification 
in youth than in age.” “Oh, what a detestable world 
it must be!” exclaimed Emily. “It is no doubt 
much worse than in the innocence of your own heart 
you can iinagiuc, and would lie much belter if it 
really ivas what it appears; however I will not dis¬ 
tress you with this painful subject any longer.” 
'rhe expected visitor called, and confirmed Mrs. 
M yrtle’s assertion tiiat Mr. Sidley was said to be pay¬ 
ing his addresses to a Miss Howard. No impartial 
person %vill attempt to justify Mrs. Myrtle’s con¬ 
duct towards her daughter. The only palliation is 
that herhusband and herself had deliberately formed 
a plan for their Jangliter’s future happiness, which 
they sincerely believed would be secured by the 
success of their schemes, aqd conscientiousl^per- 
formed their duty to the best of their ability. They 
determined to carry that plan into effect ‘ coute 
qui coute.' We can only lament their conduct as 
one of those instances of frequent occurrence in 
the world of Wrong being committed that good 
may follow. After the departure of the visitor 
Emiljt retired to her own room and relieved her 
swelling heart by giving vent to a flood of tears. 
Could It be the case or was it all a dream ? Cla¬ 
rence so genlle, so modest andjf^nqbtruaive, be¬ 
come a heartless coxcomb! and for tlie gratification 
of a foolish vanity could he have rejected her! 
No, no, of that her heart fi^y acquitted him, he 
might have been deceived, <w captivated by some 
fairer form, but deliberately to act falsely iras not 
in his nature. 

Four months after the event above recorded, 
daring •which Mrs. Myrtle had treated her daugh¬ 
ter with the greatest kindness and affection, the 


subject of Sir James Effingham's offer was renewed* 
by the parents in the presence of Emily, who 
uffecttxl to pay no attentioir to the allusions. How¬ 
ever, they determined to bring the matter to a speedy 
is.'ue, if possible. One day when they ;iyere aloile 
Mrs. Myrtle communicated to Imr daughter that 
Sir James had again made an offer for her hand 
which Iioth she and Mr. Myctle were anftioua 
should be accepted. She expatiated at length 
on the great advantages to acorue to the family 
from Sir James’, wealth, rank and influence, and * 
desired her daughter not to make igi'hasty answer, 
but in the course of a week she would expect a 
favoral'-''' one. Emily felt little disposed to yield to 
her ])arent’s t;pquest, and prayers, tears, arguments 
or threats would have been equally ineffectual, hud 
it not been for one circumstance. Taking up 
.1 daily paper and accidentally casting her eyes on 
ilie corner where, the rao.st interesting events of our 
iivc.s, viz. Births, Marriages and Deaths are record¬ 
ed, she read— • 

Mxhhiaok. —At Meerut, on the lOtfi Eeplemhcr, by 
the llcvd. W. tVilson, District Chaplain, C. Sidley Esq. 
to ICltza, uiily il.iughlci of U. Howard Esq, 

Being convinced that the faint hope she had che¬ 
rished had been built on sand, she no longer op¬ 
posed tile wishes of her parents, and consoled her¬ 
self with the idea that she was performing a duty 
ill sacrificing herself to please those who sincerely 
loved her and liad no thoughts or wishes uncon¬ 
nected with her future happiness. Sheonly insisted 
that all tlie circumstances of her fir'<t attachment 
should be coininunic8te.il in her presence to Sir 
James, and promised that if he should then renew 
^lis offer she would make no further objection. 

In one of the Calcutta papers of the 27 th Janu¬ 
ary, and in the most conspicuous jinrt the following 
notice was in-scited. 

M.aiihiage IN High Liie. Vo<il>’r(l,iv evening the ap¬ 
proaches to tlic Ciitheili'iil iireseiited a t Cl V animated and 
iiiterestiii!; spectacle, i'ti cairiaaes of all our Icailers o 
fasliion, coiuamiiii; their l ii onmi-rn ilius-ed in ihemost 
elei'aut style, were seen procd'Sion. In the leading 
equipage we perceived tin Mew Member nrt'uiiiiril, The 
Jlon'ble Sir James Kdiusliain the hiidegrooin. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Wintwortli, and E. 1'. Myrtle, Esq. the lallu-i of the 
young and lovely bride whose appea. aiire amongst us, like 
the advent of an auspicious star, lias eieateil so great af 
sensation. In tlie second carnage the bride herself shone 
conspicuous as .she sat next to her amiable and talented 
mother. Tlie ceremony was performed by the Lord 
Hisliop. 

After marriage, Emily discovered that her hus¬ 
band possessed many very estimable qualities, and 
she could not feel otherwise than grateful for his 
unceasing efforts to promote her comfort and hap- 
jiiness. Every enjoyment, every luxury that wealth 
or anxious diligence could procure was ever at 
her command, but still she waivnot happf. 

Her trials were not yet over. During the first 
twelve months after her marriage she lost both her 
parents, within three short weeks of each other, and 
in eighteen months she was a widow and found 
herself alone in the world possessed of unbounded 
wealth without one person to taka a sincere 
interest in her affairs. Having no earthly ties, 
and from her feebleness and sorrow anticipating 
ail early grave, she contemplated proving the endu¬ 
rance of her first attachment and her forgiveness 
of Clarence’.s neglect by leaving tc^im, as the only 
being she had ever really loved, the bulk of that 
wealth whictvhad been her bane. ' 

• Cool was the wind or rather the soft breath of*day, 
» .the first zephyrs of Spring in ,merry Englaml, 
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• on the mountain tops of Churrah. Cloudless was 
the sky, and brifj^t svere the rays of the glorious 
min one morning in the month of June* 18—. 
There was a spirit of gladness and freshness in the 
afmospheve. Al^ nature seemed rejoiced. A party 
consisting of two gentlemen on ponies and a 
lady in a tonjohn were seen approachingHhc small 
but loeautifiilly situated bungalow at Modsmye. 
Tliere werd traces of deep sorrow and melancholy 
plainly marked on the very interesting countenance 
• ofthe^dy. They occasionally segmed to yield to the 
influence of thf magnificent scenery around, but 
the change was only for a moment, and but served 
to show how lovely that face must have been in 
happier days. On arriving at the bivigalow, they 
fennd some refreshments prepared for them; after 
partaking of which they intended to visit a cave in 
the vicinity which is considered one of the attrac¬ 
tions of the Cassiah Hills. Lady Emily, who was of 
the party amused herself with gaaing in silent ad¬ 
miration oh the rich variety of scenery before her. 
On t^e left hand the broad table land of Churrah 
presents its commanding front over which streams 
now in e.Ytensive falls and urge their course over 
the blank sides of rocks and are received in 
a succession of largo natural basins down a 
declivity of nearly 4000 feet to the level of the 
river below which they supply with water. 'I’lio 
table land looks bleak and barren; but the sides of 
the hills are richly covered with every species of 
vegetation. The bungalow is situated on the very 
edge of a hill at a right angle with the sanatarium, 
and commands one of the finest views in the world. 
On the left is the table land above described (the 
first falls from which are 150 feet). Immediately* 
beneath you the silvery S’oorma like a thin thread 
meanders amongst large forests which to thenakei'. 
eye appear mere shrubs. In front a grand panoramic 
view of hills rises one beyond the other, with 
intervening valUes; and on the right there is an 
extended view of the plains; and on a clear day the 
houses at Silhet are distinctly visible, the prospect 
being boimded by the distant hills of Cachar. 
Lady Emily remained for some time wrapt in 
silent admiration of the magnificent works of na¬ 
ture ; the sun had considerahly^assed hi.s meri¬ 
dian, and the sliades on the rithfes of the hills 
sloping towards the plains were beautifully varie¬ 
gated. Nought disturbed the silence which reign¬ 
ed around save the hum of bees lju.sily engaged in 
robbing the flowers of their treasured sweets; and as 
they conveyed them to a hive near the house the 
air was scented with the perfume of their hardens. 
There is nothing which tends so much to elevate 
the human mind and to impart a knowledge of the 
Omnipotence of the Creator as the contemplation 
of mountein scenyy, in the midst of which man 
appears a pigmy, and what he really is, a mere 
fractional portion of that Creator’s works. 

One of the gentlemen asked lady Emily if she 
would proceed to visit the cave. With a soft 
smile ene uked him to excuse her. “You 
must not think me inconsistent and excuse the 
trouble I am giving you. I feel fatigued and 
have, I ant afraid, over calculated my strength. 

I wish to retinrn home,” They prepared to return 
to the sanatanuni. Immediately after, leaving the 
bungadow the road leads through a village by a 
narrow and rawer steep path, along which they had 
not prMeeded far when they perceived a person ap- 
prdaching towards them who had evidently just come 
from the plains and was going to halt at Moosmy 


previous to proceeding to Churrah. His appearance 
was that of a gentleman apparently thirty years of 
age; his figure was tall and thin; as he approached 
nearer an attentive observer might have perceived 
that mental distress had caused a look of prima- 
tiw decay; his features were good; and, but for the 
dimness of his eye and the wanness of his cheek, 
he would have been thought handsome. As the 
party approached him he looked up and his eyes 
met lady Effingham’s but were immediately lower¬ 
ed to the ground, and, slightly moving to one side 
as if to make room for the party to pass, ho remained 
fixed as a statue. He was roused from his sadden 
lethargy by.afaint scream from lady Effingham who 
had become insensible. She was in very bad 
health; her nerves were unstrung, and this sudden 
meeting with one who was still dear to her and 
had lately occupied a considerable portion of her 
thoughts, was^too much for her very delicate 
frame. On recovering from her swoon she per¬ 
ceived Clarence Sidley gazing at her with a look of 
deep interest. “ Believe me, lady Effingham,” said 
Clarence slowly “ I would have spared you this 
painful interview had J Igiown yon were in the 
hills. It was unsought on my part, 1 assure you.” 

“ ’Tis well it has happened,” said lady Emily with 
a violent effort at appearing calm, “ I wished to see 
you once before”—she could not conclude the, sen¬ 
tence but one glance at her altered form told Cla¬ 
rence what she would have said. “ Do not distress 
yourself, lady Effingham, just now. You have not 
strength to continue this dialognu. I will relieve 
you of my presence.” “ Oh ! Tio,no,” said lady Emily 
“let me tell you now. The record of my history 
is brief; I only wished to tell yon that I imagined 
the term of my mortal existence was hastening to a 
close. I wished to leave that wealth (which has been 
a heavy curse to me) to you and (she hesitated for 
a few seconds and faintly articulated) your wife.” 

“Wife 1” said Clarence, “gracious heaven! Lady 
Emily, what do you mean? Oo you think it possible 
that one who loved Emily Myrtle could ever form 
a second attachment—No, you cannot imagine me 
BO heartless.” 

Lady Effingham had recovered her spirits, and 
Clarence Was once more seen her at side, as her ac¬ 
cepted lover. She had been delighted at finding 
that he had ever been faithful to her and that the 
paragraph in the marriage department of the news¬ 
paper alluded to his brother CliarleS. “ Dearest 
Clarence,” said she, one day amongst the hills, 

“ le^jgie hear your promised tale of travel.” “ The 
events 1 hare to relate,” said Clarence “are of 
little importance, but perhaps their narrative will 
occasionally win a smile where I would ever 
wish to see one. A great portion of the time has 
been passed in these hills, every comer of which 
I have explored from Sylbet to Nukblow and 
thence to the valley of the Bnrbampooter. Oc¬ 
casional^ engaged as a volunteer in the attacks 
on the Cassiah, I have seen them in every variety 
of condition. I will endeavour to recall some of 
the scenes I hay^witnessed for youi* amusement. 
After my interview with your father, I resolved on 
accompanying my brother to Barielly, for which 
station he waS abouA to start with his intended 
bride her mother. Their marriage was to be 
deferred till their arrival, os her father wished to 

? :ive hejr away. The scenery of the hanks of the 
ranges has been so often and so well described 
that 1 will not repeat an old tale. Suffice it 
that after tome narrow escapes we reached Ba- 
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reilly in safety. Close to the picturesque island of 
Cahalgion I saw a boat nearly dashed to pieces. 1 
cannot at this moment imagine how it was saved : it 
was one of a fleet, transporting European soldiers 
to the diSerent regiments in the Upper Provinces 
—in tracking up the left bank of the Viver, a short 
distance above the rock, the ground or tracking 
Tgpe gave way} the boat was immediately carried 
into the middle of the stream, the dandies being 
on shore. It approached the ruck, and was caught 
in a ndiirlpool or eddy which set in directly for the 
island, it turned round and round; there was one 
loud scream, the boat seemed to touch the rock 
and in an instant was past all danger and far behind 
it. I frequently saw wrecks of boats, but the na¬ 
tives were very callous on the subject as if it were 
a matter of daily occurrence- Too true it is that the 
beat feelings of our hearts get blunted by too great a 
demand being made on them—you dhy imagine that 
in witnessing my brother’s happiness I often thought 
of my o\vn dear Emily. 1 have told you of the cold 
blast that passed over my heart, when I read the 
inflated description of your marriage. I determined 
to seek in danger an(t e:fcitement forgetfulness 
of myself; respect for you prevented my tasting* 
the into.xicating cup of pleasure and saved me from 
the vice'of gambling, but I travelled for excitement 
which became necessary to my existence. J list at 
that period my brother received a letter from a 
friend in those hills which had been then recom¬ 
mended by the late Mr. Scott as a sanatarium; be 
mentioned some circumstancc.s connected witli 
the Gassiahs and g.are some account of tlieir 
determined bravery. The idea of the tented 
field pleased me, and I lost no time in transport¬ 
ing myself here. Althougli 1 liavo seen little of 
the toils of war I do not regret having come; 
the life I hare pa.ssed iiiiglil have heeii an hap¬ 
py one, it has not been a useless one. I have 
learnt to appreciate noble and generous actions in 
the coarsest garb and amongst the liuinblest of my 
species, to judge of men by their actions and 
not by the condition of tlieir worldly affairs or the 
color of their skins. I have learnt to think less of 
myself and more cliaritahly of otliers, and above 
all 1 have felt the spirit of true religion and have 
learnt to distinguish it from the ingenious and 
specious dogmas of disputants. 1 have bowed 
with humbled ^selings to the grandeur and power 
of the Maker manifested in his works. 

1 arrived in October 18—,and was not a little sur¬ 
prised at the facility of approach. I had nrcoareil mv- * 
self to encounter vast difficulties and to prove the 
triumph of mental energy over bodily toil. You may 
imagine my disappointment at finding that a walk 
of eight hours enabled me to reach the sanatarium. 

But see the sun is rapidly approaching his western 
boundar}', and we must hasten home. As opportunity 
offers or circumstances bring bach the memory of 
scenes gone by. I wilt detail them for your amuse, 
ment to-day. ’The vicinity of the village of Moonlue 
reminds me of an anecdote of ^r. Scott, when 
this village vTas first attacked by \ party from the 
Sylbet Light Infantiy. As the tonjohn emerged 
from the arbour which had furnished them with 
so delightful a retreat, CIsirence directed Lady 
Emily’s attention to thevillage. You see it is,one of 
Nature’s strongholds as if intended to afford the 
comparatively defenceless Highlanders prq^ction 
from the usurpation and oppression of the Low- 
landers. On two sides stone walls or rather solid 
masses of rock piled one over thti other, on uje 


third a precipice which is totally inaccessible, on 
the fourth tile deficiency of Kick is supplied by a 
dense Jungle. The approaWies are guarded bv’ 
stone stockades which were frequently assailed 
without effect; from their pecidiar position it 
seeme^l impossible to turn them. The command¬ 
ing officer acquainted Mr. Scott, who at the time 
was unabk to move unless supported by servants 
on each side, that he was afraid he miglft be com- 
pellcd to draw off his men, and requested him to 
hasten from the spti “Oh, never mind me” said 
Mr. Scott, very slowly who was an adfhirable shot 
and completely self-possessed, “ I shall kill three or 
® and then I supjpose they will kill me.” 
rhe officer had not waited for a reply; his quick 
eye had detected a path in the jungles ; and. tkkin* 
with him a few chosen men, entered the village un- 

“““ ■» 

One day Clarence and lady Emily liarl. proceed¬ 
ed to a village, a short distance to the north ward of 
(/hurrali, to witness the ceremonies .ittendin# the 
funeral of a rhicf. Tlie mourners assembled in one 
of their burying grounds which from superstitious 
motives are public, and generally formed on expos. 

^1 situations with a road passing through them. 
Pn t.io present occasion the mourners attended 
in superb dresses made of blue velvet, formed 
111 rather a peculiar shape cut like a bag with 
a large hole at the top to allow of the bead and 
two smaller ones for the arms to p.Tss throngli 
largo turbands with a jirofu-sion of huge featlier^ 
of (Jifferent coiorf;, l)ut white predominated Kacli 
pun was armed as if for battle with a naked sword 
111 one hand, a shield on the other, a Iww and 
ayows over liis hack. Two or three of the chiefs 
had smiill pistols iti their girths; they shouted most 
gloriou.sly and danced round and round the body 
and then in small independent circles. The step was 
a furious kind of hop; quick changes of the feet 
and twirling round with astonishing rapidity and 
dancing, shouting, crying, and cuttingat each other’s 
words all at the same time. They afterwards burn 
the body and preserve the ashes in an urn which 
IS enclosed m the monument. Clarence directed 
lauy Fjmily s attention to tho tomh-fftonej; which 
have the appearance ofdruidical remains. Some of 
the stones are placed upright, and are thirty feefin 
height: others of enormous sisc arc horiaoutallv 
elevated above the ground, and supported by masses 
of stone. One was very conspicuous in the verv 
centre of the burjang ground: it measured thirtv- 
81 X feet in circumference, twelve inches in depth 
and was raised nearlv three feet from the ground’ 

It certainly is astonishing how it came, there Cla' 
rence asked lady Emily if she had observed the 
large sfone which, thrown across® ravine at the foot 
of the Mahfideo pass, connects the road and forms 
the Devil s Imdge. No one has yet even formed 
a guess as to how it came there; similar stones are 
found m different parts of the hills but their re¬ 
moval there must have been effected long before the 
memory of the present generation. It is in this 
spot said Clarence that I have frequently watched 
the Cassiahs on their market days. Considerable 
exchanges take place in the different articles of 
produce and consumption: there is very little money 
or arculating medium of any kinds and it is asto 
nishing to see the manner in which the barters 
are effected. •Although the bazar is occasionallv ‘ 
ve^ crowdda to quarrelling or jostling ever 
takes place. I have frequently sqpn hundreds of 
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men, women and ^childi^n assembled j but have 
never witnessed Vi quairel. • 

* As thev left the burying ground a slight vapour 
rose suddenly from the valley on the south* side of 
Ckurrafaf and formed a graceful and dark back 
ground: the white house at the sanatarijim was in 
strong relief augmented by the last tint»i»of the 
setting sun. * * 

(To Continued.) 

-— T! - 

Lor.n HE'^TBBBuav.-^^tbe Character of our ex¬ 
pected Coverm,r Oep^af^ls not perhaps vefy well 
known to this cummpni^, 'our, readers may be interest¬ 
ed in the perusal qf ^re foUowin^t passage'from Sir 
Egcrton Brydges' Rerdllections of linreign Travel, 
^ir Egerton wsis fastidious and reserved, and not'easily 
pleas^, but Lord Heytcsbury, (then Sir William 
A'Court) seems to have won his good opinion. 

“ VVe took apartments in the Ciaia, commanding a most 
magnificent view of the Bay of Naples and of Mount F«- 
tuviui ; ami here we remained till about the 9th of De¬ 
cember IffiO. Under us were the apartments of Fiince 
Hen» of Prussia, We resided here, undisturbed, dunng 
the whole Carhsuon revolution: not without occasional 
fears and warnings of the danger of remaining at Naples, 
A guard was mounted at the doors of the ambassadors, 
especially Sir William A'Court'e, who resided a few 
houses distant from us. But I take for granted, that 
whatever calmness appearert on the surface, there were 
internal movements not at all visible to the common ejrc. 
Sir W. A’Court, who had better means of information, 
certainly did not think that all was as it appeared out¬ 
wardly ; he constantly suggested to the English the pru¬ 
dence of departure; and 1 always found Sir William 
A’Court of as much sound sense, sagacity, and intelligence 
as politeness. Uis manners were elegant, yet frank; his 
couoersation easy, entertaining, and full of snforntation.” 

It is fortunate that we are not to have a surly and 
uncivil personage in the next head of our society; fur 
after the courtesy of our present Governor Generid we 
should be ill prepared for such an iniliction, 

articlrsv 

WAR OF THE IDLE AGAINST THE BUSY. 

Nut the least of the troubles of a busy man is to protect 
himself, as he sittctb in his home or goeth about the way 
of the world, from the great banditti ot the Idle. Does an 
idle man like conversation; he .olitaiiis it, not from some 
man equidty yawning and vacant with himself, but from 
some active and well-plenished mind, which cannot pro- 
pi^ly spate him a moment, though he generally contrives 
to take an hour. Say he dabbles in literature, and, in 
attempts at easy writing, makes as usual somewhat hard 
readiiig ; to whom does he apply to get his diction trimmed 
and his work licked into shape, but to some poor over dri¬ 
ven stMt of the press, whose every minute is required for 
his ordinary and unavoidable labour, or who can only spare 
for this supererogatory drudgery some intetvais of leisure 
which he ought rather to spend in healthy exercise, or that 
Oo him) greatest of all luxuries, simple vacation of mind T 
The idle never think of plundering the idle: they are a 
Mt of luxirious dogSj^and regard no booty as worth hav¬ 
ing, unless it be serious deprivation to its former owners. 
An hour or two filched from a half-employed man, they 
regard as a very poor spml. They know he can make it 
up at some other time. It is the fully or overoccupied 
man whom they like to prey upon. Five minutes irom 
ouch a person is a greater acquiution than a whole day 
from one who has only a little to do, A late eminent wri¬ 
ter, who used to publish two or three novels every year, 
and was t^tod to bo one of tho busiest of men, informed 
me that scincety a day ever passed without his leceiviog 
Some huge manuscript or other, which ho was reqoosted 
to read and give his opinion of j and, indeed, he said, lie 
had far more employment of this kind put upon him than 
his whole time ciuld have been sufficient to discharge. 
For some yean, with his characteristic fidd nature, he 
would do what be qould to gratify the epplieantt; hut at 
l«n|th their demands became so overwamming, that ho 
found it necessary to rqect them all oa the plea of insuffi¬ 
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cient eyesight. On being defeated here, it is unquestionable 
that they would go to tne next most busy author of the 
day; whoever he might be, aod then to the next, and so on. 
Finding eagles shy, they would bang away at the caper¬ 
cailzies. in this they are something like their worthy 
feiiow-loungetu, the wayside curs, which, you may observe, 
never try to sto^ any thing that goes slowly, but yelp them¬ 
selves almost into convulsions at tyavellers who gallop. 

The idler, after dawdling as long as possible over break- 
fast and newspaper, takes cane in band, and walks oqf 
upon a cruito against tho peace of mankind—his interests 
entirely inconsistent .uath theirs, Uis aims entirely differ- 
ent j uncomfortoble himself, be carries discomfort to every 
one; lie is in mt a sort of public enemy. The ^ofes- 
sional or mercantile friend, who meets him on tho way, 
assumes a brisker and busier air, and endeavours covertly 
to get upon a somew^t faster pace, in order that he may 
be able to pass ^ nurry-fluiry kind of way, 

without stopping to talk. The bandit, be it observed, 
likes to bring down a busy mao, but there is a pmnt of 
haste which defeats him. It seems a fixed principle in 
dynamics, that if^u pass him at die rate of font miles an 
hour, he cannot lay hold of you. .4t that rate your but¬ 
tonhole is safe. Should he catch you, however, moving 
at an incautiously sober pace, he grapples at once, and 
is upon your quarter for half an hour’s gossip, before you 
can help yourself. Even supposing you avoid being 
boarded for a year at a tin^, hqis always !iur«, at least, of 
your nod once a-day. 'I'hat you cannot avoid no more 
than a stage-coach can avoid the tollliars, for ho lies in the 
way, and will have it from you. 1 have sometimes got 
and given bows with individuals of the bind, through 
groups of a dozen persons, whom I bad caused to inter¬ 
pose as we passed ; bows they were in eclipse; 1 would 
catch my man on the rise as he emerged, and only sup. 
pose a bow had taken place. To an idler who is ill off, a 
nod from a busy friend in passing is a great deal : it is 
news from the land of happiness—that is, of activity : it is 
a drop shaken over upon him from the j.ar of rapture. If 
he cannot bring yon down for an hour’s talk, he will make 
himself comfortable for tho day with a go^ nod. But 
the idlers in pneral are less easily satisfied. They will 
try every shift, invent devices ianumerable, practise all 
sorts of stratagems, to make a feasible invasion of your do¬ 
minions. They hear a piece of unexpected and most 
astonishing news: in they come upon you with the won¬ 
der still hot upon their faces, and with all kinds of super- 
fluons exclamations pour out their intelligence upon you. 
'i'hey have just seen an advertisement of something that 
they thought would be for your advantage, and could not 
rest till they came to tell you of it. In any such case, 
they liave you for an hour dead. But suppose you are so 
inconsiderate as to put some little commission upon them, 
or to engage in something of their proposing, and which re¬ 
quires a little of their attention, or simply tell them some¬ 
thing that justifies a little anxiety on their part, then are 
you fairly ruined—bankmpt-^one for: you may now give 
up all other business, for this will henceibrtli be the only 
thing you are permitted to attend to. The idler has you 
from morning till night; he fixes you in his fangs as the 
spider does the fly, absolutely riots upon your flesh and 
blood, nor leaves yon so long as any thing besides the sltell 
and the bone remain. Ob, my friends, be guarded against 
allowing the idler to gain a footing of this kind with you. 
Keep him far off with the cbevaux-de-frise of civility. 
Never allow him to lend you any thing. Never tell him 
that you are unwell. All such matters lead to fresh at¬ 
tacks. You may lapeet the confession of a casual head¬ 
ache in the throM of chronic rheumatiun, and a borrowed 
book in the perdition of as much time as might have suffic¬ 
ed to purchase a libra^. 

Shopkeepers, especially booksellers, and others of the 
more ^nteel traders, are peculiarly exposed to the attacks 
of the idle, who lounge in upon them at all times, and 
often seriously impede tbe progress of real jiusiness, if not 
absolutely prevent tbe approach of customers. Yet 1 am 
inclined to think—and sniely it is no personal feeling 
which induces the supposition—that there is no busy man 
who is mere tormentea and more seriously injured by the 
idle, thaii,t|ie busy professor of letters. Anthors are divid¬ 
ed into two great classes—those who publish frequently, 
end those who never or haidly ever publish. The latter 
write nqt tbe less for thmr rare publishiM. They write 
from rexT/ weakness of nndeistanding. Their works are 
tuppuratuma. Finding print difficnlt, or unattainable, 
they contrive the next best exp^ient for making their la¬ 
bour not altogether in vain. Like the authors who lived 
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before the invention of printinc, they read their composi¬ 
tion* to friends, with or without extenuating suppers, or 
impose bulky manoscriirts ppon them to be peruseil in 
private. Even one auditor is preoiou* to the idle gentle¬ 
man who writes for amusement, especially if that one be 
an author of any note. It never once occurs to him that 
the habitual author holds all the affairs of the press in as 
much abhorrence as the doctor does his own drugs, and, 
instead of desideiating any concern with blackenM paper 
of another man, can hardly endure the sight of his own. 
Rethinks only of the pleasantness of gettio(^ praise from 
.oue who is himself much praised. Having his work read 
by one whose own writings ate extensively perused, seems 
to hipi the next thing to being extensively perused himself. 
Knee he is to have only one stray reader, now and then, 
he likes that he should be one of some importance. Thus 
the man, who by his compositions candelight thousands, 
is often detained from that glorious etqployment, by a ne¬ 
cessity in courtesy to be the reader of that which upver 
could, by any (lossibility, give pleasure to a single human 
being. Nor is it solely to gain a reader. The literary 
idler always entertains a kind of hope, that, by thrusting 
in a manuscript now and then liefore^ ^e eyes of a regular 
man of the press, some one of them wilT some day in some 
way or other catch print, as it were—just pop into types 
by mistake—and thus afford him the dear and long-longed- 
for pleasure of seeing his thoughts in another form than 
that weaiisOme and everlasting holograph. The patient 
wistfulness, the untiring kboijousness, the endless shapes 
of vanity and folly, which some men thus display,befnre 
others, would, if carefully delineated, present a new and 
striking chapter in the science of human nature. Some 
are a great dual more easily dealt with than utlieis. The 
least word of discouragement is suHicient; they assent 
hastily to the very hrst hint of dislike, and thrust the ma¬ 
nuscript back into their pockets, fearful to provoke the 
telling of the whole truth. With such modest diffident 
natures there is a kind of pleasure in dealing. But others 
are of a diffiirent tem|ierament. Totally unacquainted with 
the extent of labour and expoiience, which, in addition to 
native ability, must go to the production ofsuccessful com¬ 
position, they may have tlirown off some sketchy, scrappy, 
endless, senseless, ill-concocted, ill-arranged stuff, which 
in their sublime conceit is good enough for the world, aud 
this they bring to you, rather with a demand of your admi¬ 
ration, than a request of your judgment. With such 
gentlemen a vague and courteous sentence of insufficiency 
will not do : they must have particulars. You mention 
with much reluctance one unfavourable peculiarity : they 
question it, battle it, and perhaps beat you out of it. 
You then present another : this they also contest. Yon 
all the time light in the manacles of politeness aud good 
nature, which of course gives them a great advantage. In 
the end, perhaps, they leave you in much the same condi¬ 
tion with the gentleman who did not like Dr. Fell. You 
have declared you do not approve of the article or the 
work, and yet you are shown to have not one good and 
valid reason for entertaining any such sentiment. Tlie 
enraged author then quits your house, after having destroyed 
not a little of both your time and your tranquillity, and 
pruclainis every where that you have used him most 
abominably. . ... . 

Such are a few of the misenes arising from the war car¬ 
ried on by the idle against the busy. It is a war*ffwvhich 
only one party can be worsted, for the assailants have 
nothing to lose, while the assailed have hardly any means 
of defence. Seeing that, as long as the idle exist, they 
will prey upon the busy, 1 would suggest that some means 
be devised ror providing legitimate and useful empkyment 
ftir these unhappy persons. It is not desirable that they 
should enter the regular labour market, and, by virtue 
of their independent circumstances, undersell those who 
work for bread. There are innumerable other ways in 
which they might at once benefit their ^cies, and 
amuse themselves. They might form great district socie¬ 
ties for ben^olont purposes, become the all-pervading 
missionaries of knowledge and morality, or, like the 
knights of old, make a profession of succouring all 
that were injured and oppressed. IfUiey were to do no- 
nothing more than interest themselves in persons who 
become idle through unfortunate circumstances—of whom 
every large town ha* always a large number, and a very 
istiable class they are—and if by a little trouble they could 
form a kind of medium by which such persons might 
regain employment, they would be doing a very consider¬ 
able service to humanity. If those who have a literary 
emUtion would content themselves with becoming the 


acting and presiding nnson* in little asseeiacinns, for dif-^ 
fusing literature,, an^ in guiding the thoughts,of useful i 
vrriters to their prope'r objects, thee would oblige 'rnstead 
of toriffimting the ppblic, and would tion, 1 am pei8uadc;|l 
find more pleasure in one weak of such' employment’, than 
ill an age of fiddle-faddle authorsliip.—Ckesilier'i's Edip-' 
burfh Journal, Jtm., IS36. « e 


THE LONDON NEWSPAPERS. 

—— e • 

Few persons, especially in the country, Have any ade> 
quate idea of Uie vast and expensive enginery, as it may 
lie called, which is employed in bringing into existenco 
those sheets by whfth .pupjjf intelligCnqp it difiissed so 
speedily from the metro{ieni> to the remotest parte of the 
realm. Dnditr a belief that an aOoount of this complicat¬ 
ed macl'i ery may amuse and ' ^eta impress many of our 
readers, we hav^ been atsome piins* to collect information 
for the coiiipositioD of one or two articles upon ' the stibj^t 
—wliich, however, we must premise by a caveat, that.nn 
such iiutterh, there can only be an approximation to cor* 
rectness, and that, if we should be luund to err in any 
particular, we do so without the slightest intention of 
thereby injiiriag or offending any person or interest that 
may be concerned. - • 

The Liindon newspapers may be divided into three 
classits, according to their vaiion- periods of pulilicptiun— 
the daily, the twice or tin ice s-week, and the weekly. 
The daily, which aie in a general point of view the most 
iinpoitant, and which at present we have only room to 
notice at length, may again be divided into the morning 
and evciiitig; and to these, wu shall in the first place 
advert. 

Tiic ex pense attending the establlsliiiig and carrying on 
of a London daily newspaper reaches an amount of which 
the most of our readers cannot have the most distant idea. 
To set a-going a morning paper, in particular, requires 
an advance of capital calculated at from X.50,000 to 
£.60,(MX); the I isk at the same time being so great, that 
only wealthy partnerships could adventure on such 
speculation'. It lias been as.sumed that capital (o the 
• amount of £.500,(X)0, at least, is vested in the daily press of 
London, of which two-thirds, or nearly so, may be repre¬ 
sented by the niorning papers. 'I'he capital employed in he 
Times has been varimisly estimated at from £.108,000 to 
£.150,000, and the annual profit at about £.25,000 ; the 
greater part of wliicli, however, arises from advertiBeineiits, 
of which this paiier has long been the most favoured vehicle. 
It is true, that, in point of capital, the Times stands far 
ahead of all the other daily papers; but several even of 
of the evening p.ipcrs are valued at £.50,000, and L.8U, 
000 . 


file current expenses of a daily morning paper are 
indeed enounous. Employed upon each are an editor ; a 
sub-editor (in some also a city editor): from ten to fourteen 
regular reporters, with salaries; fmm thirty to thirty-five 
compositors (some of wham, called full hands—i. e. who 
work the wliole day—receiving £.2. 8s. (id. weekly,besides 
l>ayincut for ovei-hours; two readers, and two reading- 
boys who read the copy aloud while the others correct the 
proofs; a master-printer or foreman; machine men and 
boys ; a publisher, and sometimes a sub-publisher : office- 
clerics, to receive advertisements and keep accounts; a 
porter, errand-boys, casual servants, Ikc. &c. The week¬ 
ly payments made to the whole individuals an the estab¬ 
lishment have been atated at £.200 ; and if to this be 
added the oilier individual expenditure, the weekly 
amount will reach nearly £.300. But the actual nature 
of the expenditure will best be seen Jiy the folliMviog state¬ 
ment, drawn up by a gentleman formerly connected with 
the London press, and whose report may therefore be 
reckoned pretty accurate. He gives it as a fair estimate 
of the expense of getting out 313 papers, the number pub¬ 
lished in one year :— 

Per week. Per annum. 


« 


Principal editor . 

Second editor . 

City editor . 

Twelve reporters, each .. 
Two readers, both .. 

Two reading-boys, • • •« 

Publisher. 

Clerk. 

Primer. 

Porters and ePrand-boys .. 
1'reasurer aod manager .. 
Compositors, machiue-men. See 


£.21 

0 

0 L. 

1092 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

546 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

646 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

3276 

0 

0 

.. 5 

5 

0 

273 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

159 

12 

0 

.. 4 

4 

0 

218 

8 

0 

. 2 

42 

0 

109 

4 

0 

., 4 

4 

0 

218 

8 

0 

.. 4 

4 

0 

218 

8 

0 

.. 10 

10 

0 

54» 

0 

0 
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* iiicluJini; dll the requisites 

for priuling, each about 80 0 0 
Circuits, 18 per ^niiGrn, each 20 0 0 
rExuresses of all kinds, inchiding French 
(L.436, 16s.), postans, carriai^es, &i 
Occa-iionat reports of police affairs, in¬ 
ferior cturts, iaquesLs, meetings, &i 
Literary assistance not included in above, 
foreign correspondence, and occasional 
pafyinents for private information .. 
Office rent.daxcs, lights, wear and tear, 
and interest on fixed capital .. .. 



4160 

0 0 
0 0 

r. 

540 

0 0 

1. 

646 

0 0 

V 

1092 

0 0 

• e 

1092 

0 0 


, 14,999 0 0 

From the pr&rcding estimate it is seen that the annual 
cost of getting up the Times newspaper must amount to 
the prodigious sum of £.13,000; but there is reason to 
believe that even this estimate is under the actual outlay. 
It is helieved, indeed, to exceed by a gr£at amount the 
af erage outlay of the other morning papers, some of whom 
contrive to restrict their weekly outlay to about £. 170, 
instead of £.300, Few, if any, of the otlier editors receive 
so large a sum a.s ItXX) guineas a-year fur their trouble, 
their salaries ranging from that down to £.600 ; and there 
are proporjiunal restrictions in the other items of ex¬ 
penditure. 

To meet such an expense as that just stated, depends 
almost entirely upon the advertisements; as will he Keen 
by the fnllowitig calculation. 'I'he average circulation of 
the morning papers is estimated at 3000 per day (with 
exceptions to he ailerwards noticed), which gives in a 
year 1,5(X),000 copies, the produce of which (allowing 
for spoiled copfes) is £.36,000 0 0 
1,560,000 stamps at 4d., de¬ 
ducting 20 per cent, of 
government drawback. .. £.20,800 0 0 
Paper at 60s. per ream .. 9,7,30 0 0 

Charge, as above .... 1.3,000 0 0 

- 45,630 0 0 


Loss per annum L.9,4.30 0 0 

So that an clHcient morning newspaper establishment,! 
according to the present moilo of conducting such papers, 
and with the uiidersto^ average daily circulation of 
StKJO copies, would, did it depend upon that circulatiol, 
alone, incur to the proprietors a lo!,s of neatly L. 10,000 
Iter annum. It is to the advertisemenU, therefore, that 
the speculators in newspapers ptopcily look for their 
remunerating profit; and when the time, expense, and 
exertion iieces.sarily required to force a new.spaper into 
such a circulation as to command these, is considered, 
the spirit of cnterpiiso which could stimulate individuals, 
or even conipanies of individuals, to engage in such un¬ 
dertakings, is placed in a striking point of view. 

The expense of establishing and carrying on an eveniu/r 
daily London newspaper, again, is infinitely less than that 
ol a morning one. This arises from various causes. One 
obvious reason is the circumstance of the evening papers 
not requiring to employ so many reporters, as the morning 
papers generally furnish thorn with parliamentary and 
other lengthened intelligence. Another reason consists 
in the comparaUve smallness of their size, together with 
the DO less comparative largeness ol the type generally 
used in setting them up. According to ordinary calciili- 
tions, there is a difference of expense in getting up a first- 
rale eveniag P^r and a first-rate morning paper, of no 
less than L.7000 per annum, in favour of the former. But 
of course all details of this nature must be liable to error, 
or dependi'ery much on peculiarities in the management 
of the various concern#. 

The expenses of the thrice-a-week papers it is not so 
easy to calculate, although they must be comparatively 
trifling. Most, if not the whole, of these journals are 
attached to the offices of some one or other of the daily 
journals, and their contents are chiefly a condensadon of 
the matter in their principals. Thus the St. James's 
ChronicU is issued from the office of the Standard, the 
Evening Mail from that of the Times, and so forth—the 
same types and setting-up serving for both. 

Some of the weekly papers alsogotupin the same man¬ 
ner; hut they differ very widely from each other both in this 
respect and in the cost of their management. Several 

S ossess great originality of thinking and writing, and in no 
ranch of literature are there men of greatn^vfibility em¬ 
ployed. The impression of some of the w^Uy papers is 
extr^ely large, and, we believe, they are mostly riren- 
lattfd in the country.—CAamfiers'i Edinburgh Journal, 


ANTIPATHIES. 

Antipathy (from the Greek anti, opposite, and pathos, 
passion) is a term used in physiology to express the feeling 
of repugnance which certain persons experience at seeing, 
or being brought into the neighbourhood of, certain objects. 
That people are still found whose nervous system is 
shocked by the sight of mice, rats, spiders, eels. See. and 
even by such inanimate and harmless substances as cheese 
and pork, IS not to be doubted. But if old authors are to 
be believed, our ancestors had much greater variety qf 
anfipathies, and were more violently affected by them, 
than we. Donatus, a writer of the fifteenth century, 
relates many anecdotes of noble persons w ho woui,d faint 
in the presence of a rose, and found it necessary to shut 
themselves up during the season of that flower, lest some 
friend entering with a nosegay might tlirow them into 
convulsions. Sir Kenelm Digby tells something still more 
wonderful: he gravely assures his readers that Lady 
ileneage, one of Queen Elizabeth’s maids of honour, had 
her cheek blistered, in consequence of a rose beiv placed 
upon it while she was asleep. Francis I. of France is 
said to have had sjpth an antipathy to apples, that, when 
they were at table, he would stuff his nostrils with bread, 
and one brought near his nose has caused it to fall a-bleed- 
ing. Many similar anecdotes are given respecting the 
horror with which individuals '-■garded certain kinds of 
animal food, or felt when it was secretly introduced. 
A nobleman would swoqn w^en^eels were brought to 
table under paste. _ Another individual nearly died in 
consequence of a friend trying to palm fish upon him 
under a disguise of eggs. A boy who had been brought 
up on nothing but bread, could never all his life touch 
animal food ; and a Flemish girl who had been reared on 
milk, loathed bread, and could detect the least crumb of 
it in her mess.* James 1. of England detested pork and 
ling, and ins aver-ioii.s to tobacco was as much physical 
as mural, lie used to say, that if he had to entertain the 
devil at dinner, ho would give him a pig, a poll of ling 
with mustard, and a pipe for digestion. According to Wein- 
richus, there was once a nobleman who was so much and 
so dis.igreeably affected on being looked at by old women, 
that being suddenly brought to an interview with one, by 
way of a practical jest, he fell down, and died upon the 
spot. 

The older writers were so crednlous, and information 
came to them so frequently tliruugh vicious channels, that 
we cannot place much deixuidunce on any thing of an 
exlraonlin.iry character which they relate. Antipathies, 
however, have liecii treated liy late writers whom we can 
hardly disrredit. “ That a human body,” says the Hon. 
Robert Uoyle, "isso framed as to suffer great changes 
from seemingly gentle iinpnissions of external objects, is 
proved by iii.tny instances. The noise of an ungreased 
cart-wheel, the scraping of a knife, and some other such 
acute sounds, so affect several parts of the head as to set 
the teeth on edge. But these effects are much less consi¬ 
derable than those producible on an ingenious domestic of 
mine, whose gams will bleed upon the noise of tearing 
brown paper,^’ Boyle further remarks, that “ to look from 
a precipice will make the head giddy ; the^ight of a whirl, 
pool has caused men to fall into it; and to fix the eyes 
upon the water beneath a ship under sail, will prove 
emetiwT'as I, for my health’s sake, have often experienc¬ 
ed. Henricus ah Heer mentions a lady who would faint 
at the sound of a bell, or any loud noise, and lie as if she 
were dead; but as she was thorftugfily cured by a course 
of physic, it appears that this disposition proceeded from 
some particular text re of her body. With regard to 
sounds, one hysterical woman in fits shall even communi¬ 
cate them to another by aspect; and to show that distem, 
pered bodies may receive alterations, while sound ones 
remain the same, we need only consider that the subfile 
effluvia which float in the air before any change of wea¬ 
ther, are felt by those valetudiliariaDs who have formerly 
received bruises, wounds, or otlier iojurie.s, and that, too, 
only in the very parts where they happeneu. Others we 
daily see, who are disordered by riding backward in % 
coach, and the scent of musk or ambergris, though grate¬ 
ful to others, will, throw hysterical women into strange 
convulsions.’’ The philosopher finall/ surmises that, as 
persons experience such sensations in consequence of a 
distempered frame,, and may when sound have no such 
feelings, so may the antipathies which habitually affect 

* Tliese instances areallttobe found drcumstanfislly related 
with the original autborities, in a very onrioas hook ktttitled 
'* Wanley's Wonders of the Uttls World." 
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some mdividuaU for such creatures as cats and spiders, 
and for i>articular kinds of food, arise from a habitually 
distempered system in these persons. Ainoii; other cases, 
he states that the sight of spiders caused a cammoUoa in 
his own blood ; that the late gallant Earl of Barrymore 
lell a-trembimg at the sight of tansev ; that the physician 
of a lady who had an antipathy to honey, once mixing 
some secretly with her medicine, caused a strange and 
unexpected disorder in the patient, which was only re¬ 
moved by modi cines of a different kind. But the most 
surprising of all antipathies he refers to, was his own cus¬ 
tom of failing into a shivering fit on hearing repeated two 
particular verses of the poet Lucan. 

Ziipmerman, the well-known German author, relates 
that he wasonce in an English company wheiithe conversa¬ 
tion turned on antipathies, which the most of the gentle¬ 
men present were inclined to treat as not existing in nature. 
Zimmerman him^lf contended that they were a reality, 
and arose from disease; in which opinion he was joined 
by a iMr. Matthew, son of the governor of Barbadoes, who 
added that he was himself subject to a sentiment of thir 
kind in reference to spiders. The company only laughed ai 
Mr Matthew, and, by way of malting same snort with him, 
Mr John Murray (afterwards Duke of AlholU fashion¬ 
ed a piece of black wax into the form of a spider, and 
with this concealed ill his hand, re-entered the room, and, 
approached his friend. Mr Matthew, imagining it was a 
real spider he held, and anticipating the most horrible 
sensations from the sight,imnpidiatcly rushcil to the wall, 
drew hisswonl to defend himself, and sent forth cries 
expressive of the utmost distress and fury. The muscles 
of Ilia lace swelled, Ins eye-balls rolled wildly, and his 
whole body became as stiff as a post. It was not for some 
time after being assured of the non-reahty ol spider, that he 
recovered from the spasmodic state into which he had 
fallen. It is to be kept in mind, as in some measure ac¬ 
counting for such extraordinary sensations, that the spiders 
in Barbadoes are much larger and more hideous than 
those of Britain. 

Ur. Beattie treats this subject in his Elements of Moral 
Science, and mentions that he knew individuals who, 
though healthy and strong, were uneasy when they touch¬ 
ed velvet, or saw others handling a piece of cork, tie 
also states a very curious antipathy of Ins own. " In my 
younger days,” says he, " if my hand happened to be 
cold, I could not, without uneasiness, handle paper, or 
hear it rustle, or even hear its name mentioned. What 
could give rise to this, I know not; but 1 am sure there 
was no affection in the case. Of this papyrophobia, 1 
need not inform the reader, I was cured long ago." A 
contemporary ol Ur. Beattie, Mr. William Tytier, author 
of the r indication of Queen Mary, had the strongest re¬ 
pugnance to cheese, which was accordingly banished 
from his house, as even the smell of it offended him. On one 
occasion some of his children resolved to try if this sensa¬ 
tion were real, and accordingly sewed a piece of cheese 
under the lining of a coat which he used to wear in Ins 
daily professional visits to the Parliament House, where 
the Court of ISessiou is held. The old gentleman proceed¬ 
ed as usual to attend the court, but had no sooner sat 
down there, thSn he became sensible of the presence of 
the object of his aversion, and rushed home in an agony of 
disgust ; nor did he recover his tranquillity till he had 
changed bis coat. His family from this became ifbllVinced 
that the sensation was real, and no longer thought of 
troubling him about it. It may also be mentioned—though 
Beattie himself does not allude to it—that this distinguish¬ 
ed poet and philosopher was possessed by a strong antipa¬ 
thy to a creature which is generally admired by mankind 
—the cock; which he anathematises ia The Minstrel na 
“ tell chanticleer,” ludicrously wishing that its sleep may 
be haunted by perpetual dreams of the fox. 

While there is little reason todpttbt the facts related by 
Boyle, Zimmerman, anil Beattit^t cannot be dbputed 
that most of the notions which pibvail upon this subject, 
and many olHhe sensations professed to be felt, are purely 
fanciful. Our ancestors eotcif^ed such loose notions 
upon the subject, that they qjlinad the hostility of sheep 
and wolf, and fox and poultry, as akin to the alleged repug¬ 
nance of human beings to certain animais and substances; 
.even assuring us that the sound of a drum made of wolf’s 
skin will break another of sheep’s skin, and that mice will 
fly at the sound of a fiddle strung with catgut! Some of 
the opioious of more recent wiitersare hardly more sound, 
if we inquire careOilly into well-authenticated instances 
of antipathy, we shall find them less wonderful than they 
at first appear. They seem to consist of three kinds. 


First, repugnance to certain kiudaof/ood, which in reality 
is nothing else than an exaggeration of that common taels 
of the^Iate which leads us to ptef<y one thing to another. 
Seconu, repugnance to certaib creatures ana aubstauoea, 
which seems to consist simply in the disagreeable impres¬ 
sion which these creatures and substances make upon the 
.senses of aightand amell. Third, repugnancf to tne con¬ 
tact of certain substances, and to the hearing of certein 
sounds, which seems referable to a certain sensibility of 
the organs of touch and hearing. Vhat is agreefbla to 
tlie taste of some ie unpleasant to that of ethers; we ap¬ 
preciate beautiful and dislike ugly olyects, through causes 
which, however mysterious, are too constantly in operation 
to give us any sufjprise ■, certain smsl|p, again* thougif 
some are indifferent to them, may operate more acutely 
upon olfactory organs of greater delicacy ; while the pre¬ 
ference cf sweet to harsh or grating or ciiirUog sounds, ia 
almost universal, though more decided in some constitu¬ 
tions than in (fthers, and the agreeableness or disagreeable¬ 
ness of certain kinds of clotb, as a first garment aoovAhe 
skin, must have been equally a matter of general, Biough 
irregular experience. 

While ail real antipathies seem thus to resolve them¬ 
selves into mere varieties of nervous sensation, it ought 
not to be overlooked, that in many cases thpy have little , 
other basement than in affection, or aie the result of er¬ 
roneous culture. Many females accustom themulves to *, 
a nervous shiinking timidity or sensibility, winch they^ 
manifest on all occasions which they deem appropriate, 
and particularly at sight of a mouse or any other creature 
tliat IS seldom seen. Although it is perfectly well known 
that the mouse flies from the human presence with a timi¬ 
dity implanted in it by nature, these individuals will 
scream at its accidental appearance, and for half an hour 
after it has vanished. One-third part of these exhibitions 
may in general be set down to real feeling ; but another 
third may be safely laid to the account of a habitual and 
self-deceiVmg affectation, and the remaining portion to the 
deliberately assumed affectation of the moment—one-third 
to surprise, one-third to custom, one-third to an immediate 
desire of producing a little flattering interest. We are 
taught, moreover, from our infancy to regard many inno¬ 
cent creatures with loathing: is it wonderful that when we 
grow up, we should conlinnc the practice 1 “A good 
•education,” says a writer in the Edinburgh Encyehpmdia, 

" will prevent the growth of the greater pait of these 
troublesome and adventitious parts of the human constitu¬ 
tion ; and ton much care raniiot be taken in regulating 
the supposed antipathies of children, by familiarising them 
with all kinds of objects, by exposing the fabulous stories 
cuDcerning the hurtful qualities of many things which are 
altogether harmless ; and by teaching them to view with¬ 
out emotion such as aie really dangerous, in consequence 
of showing the means ofdefence, and the methods of escap¬ 
ing theirnoxious influence.”—Chaai&ert'f Edinburgh Jour¬ 
nal, January 1835, 


THE SPANISH BRIGAND. 

A short time after the French war, and the restoration 
of Ferdinand Vll., whose conduct made many of the loose 
guerilla parties continue out in the country as brigands, 
an English merchant arrived one evening at a small mean 
town, at the foot of the Sierr a Morena. In the possada of 
the place where he took up his lodgings for the night, he 
met a Spaniard of a commanding figure, and a sharp, in- * 
telligont, but amiable countenance. Much struck with his 
appearance, the Enflishman entered into conversation, 
with him, and was shll more delighted with liis frank, 
spirited style of address and talking. Before supper was 
ready, the two had established that sort of Mveller inti¬ 
macy which is not perhaps the less delightful because it 
must fiuish in a few hours, and the parties in all probabili- * 
ty never meet again ; and when the meal was served, tlmy 
sat down to it together, each appeatently aniious to koow 
more of the other. They conversed together during the 
proii;ress of the supper, and long after it was over, until the • 
sinking and flickering lamps on the table warned the Eng¬ 
lishman it must be time to retire to rest. As he.ioae to & * 
so, the Spaniard, with all his former frankness Mtdgeotle- 
manly manner, asked him which way his road lay on the 
morrow. The English merchant ereplied, across the * 
Sierra Morena, and indicated the road be meant to take. i 
The Spaniardf shaking his bead, said he was sorry forthiiP 
as he had reasons to suspect that that very road dt that 
very moment was beset by robbers, fiom wboH oumbars 
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and activity there was no escape. The Enitlislinian con- 
*f(>iiseil that this was unnleasant news, particularly as the 
affairs that called i^<nr towards Madrid were yricent. 
''■But cannot you slay whefe you are a day or two 1” re- 
pli&ltlie Spaniard; “ by that time they may have shifted 
their Rniund, and you may pass the mountains without 
ineetiii); th^." Thb Emtlishmaii repeated that his busi¬ 
ness was iirKKnt, said he was no coward, that h^liad hither¬ 
to travelled in Spain without any misadventure, and hoped 
still tddo so. " Buty niy sood Sentir," replied the Spani¬ 
ard, *' you wfll not cross the mountains to-morrow without 
being robbed, ta'.e n\y word for that!” “ Well, ifit must 
^be so, let them rob me,'* said the English merchant; “ I 
nave litk'e money to lose, and they Jtill hardly bihe the 
life of an unarmedwmd irresisting man.” “ They have ne¬ 
ver been accustomed so to act—let it he said to the honour 
of the band, they are not such cowardly assassins,” replied 
the Spaniaid, who was then silent, and seeped to bemus¬ 
ing to himself. The Englishman was beginning to call up 
onrof the servants of the possada, to show him to his 
ffisting-placc, when his companion, raising his hand, said, 

“ Not yet, Senor, not yet!—listen !” and he continued in 
an under-tone, *' It was my fortune, some time since, to 
have to cross the Sierra Morcaa alone, like you ; it was 
, occupied thqn, as now, by the Saltendm-et; but I met a 
man, also alnne,_ as you have met me, who said he had ren- 
dered t|{e captain of the band some service, and that he 
, could give me a pass which would cause my person and 
iny property to be respected by the robbers, and enable me 
to cross the mountains with perfect safety.” '* A much 
better thing this than a king’s passport,” said the astonish¬ 
ed Englishman. “ Pray what was it 1—and did it suc¬ 
ceed 1' “ It was only a button,” replied the Spaniard; 

" It did all that had been promised, and perhaps if has not 
yet lost its charm—1 will give it you—here if is!'* After 
teaiching his pocket, the Spaniard produced a curi¬ 
ously filagreed silver button, and placed it in the hands of 
the Englishman, begging him to lie careful of it, and pre¬ 
sent it to any robbers that might attack him in the Sierra.” 

“ But were you really attacked on yourintirney I” inquired 
the merchant. ” The button was respected by all the rob¬ 
bers I met, anil 1 believe I saw them all,” said the Spani- ' 
ard ; ” but ask no more questions, and take rare of the 
button—to-morrow you will see whether it has lost its 
charm.” With many thanks, the Englishman took his* 
leave, and went to bed. On the following morning, when 
he continimd his journey, the silver button ran in his head 
for some time. But it was until noon, as he was toiling up 
one of the most rugged of the mountain paths, that he had 
the opportunity of trying its virtue. There his guide, who 
rode before him, was suddenly knocked off his mule by a 
blow from the butt-end of a musket, and the neat instant 
three other guns svere levelled at the Englishman's breast, 
by men who stepped from behind a rock. The attack was 
so sudden, that his idea and recollections were disturheil, 
and he put his hand into his pocket, brought out his purse, 
and delivered it to the robbers, who were calling him all 
sorts of opprobrious names, before he thought of his silver 
button. Jlut when the recollection came to his mind, and 
he produced it, much doubting of its efficacy, the oaths of 
the Salteadores were stopped at once, as though a sacred 
relic had been held before their eyes,: they returned him 
his purse, earnestly entreating his pardon for all that had 
happened, and informed him that it was their bounden 
duty to see tlie bearer of that button safe across the moun¬ 
tains. Accordingly, on went the brigands for his guard, 
he blessing the silver button, and they showing him every 
possible attention and respect. On their way they met 
I with other aobbers, which proved how formidable was the 
band, and how impossible it would have been to escape 
them without the charmed button. At length they came 
to a low solitary house in a wild dell, far away from the 
beaten path across the Sierra, which they had abandoned 
for rocks that seemed never to have been trodden. Here 
the mercliant was told he might atop and refresh himself. 
Nothing loath, he dismountM and turned to the door, 
when his companion at the possada of the preceding 
evening—the donor of the magical button, met him on the 
threshold, with the words and gestures of an hospitable 
welcome. His dress was changed—lie now wore a splen¬ 
did kind of uniform, the jacket of which was of velvet, 
embroidered with gold, but the Engltshmaft recopLsed 
his commading figbre and impressive counteitance in an 
instant, and gave him his hand as a friend, i'" I got here 
^ before you,” said the captain of the banditfil, for such in 
fact has the donor of the button, “and have prepared a 
good dinner for yon, being very certain that what I gave 


vou last night would bring you in safety under my roof,'*' 
The Englishman express^ his gratitude, and mey sat 
down to dine. The bandit's dishes were savoury and gooil, 
and his wine wu better. Asthennue warmed the Eng¬ 
lishman, he again expressed his gratitude, and then ven¬ 
tured to say how astonished he was that a person of his 
host’s manners, and one capable of such generous feelings 
and actions, could lead such a kind of life. The robber 
drew his hand across his dark brow and fiery eyes, and 
said, “ These are times when thieves and traitors thrive in 
the royal court aud the offices of Government, and honest, 
patriots are driven to the highway. As a guerilla, I shed 
my blood for my country—for my king, who, when he re¬ 
turned, would have left me to starve or to beg! But uo 
matter—this is no business of yours. I met you, liked your 
manners, and have saved you !—that is enough!—say no 
more !" The Englishman of course desisted, and soon 
after rose to take his leave. The captain, who recovered 
bis good humour, told him he should have an escort yet a 
a little fiirther, and be put in the route he wished to follow. 
The merchant would then have returned the silver button, 
hut the robber insisted on his keeping it. “ You, or same 
friend of yours, maig have to pass this way again,” said 
he, “ and whoever has the button to produce, will he res. 
pected as you yourself have been respected. Be sure to 
say nothing as to what has happened between you and me 
and mine! Adieu!" The meichant’s farewell was an 
earnest and cordial one. Guided hy the brigands, he soon 
reached the beaten road on l/ie opposite side of the moun¬ 
tains, and would there have given them some r.oney lor 
the trouble he had caused them. They said they had 
their captain’s strict commands against this—they would 
not accept a real, but left him, wishing him a happy jour¬ 
ney. Some time—I believe some years after this adven¬ 
ture—the English merchant heard with deep regret that 
the Spanish roblier-chief, whom he described as being one 
of the handsomest men he ever beheld, had been betrayed 
iotii the hands of government, and put to a cruel and ig¬ 
nominious death ,—Casket of American Gems. 


THE SACHED HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
PHILOSOPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 

Vul. II. By Sharon Turner, F. S. A. London : Long¬ 
man Si Co. 

The piety and learning of Mr, Sharon Turner have 
deservedly won him universal respect: his historical 
writings display a mind beat on the discovery of truth- 
laborious research, through new or little-trodden paths, 
and a high moral purpose, as rare as it is valuable in 
niodern literature. The design of the volumes before ns, 
is, to show the correspondence, or rather the harmony, 
which subsists between the writings of Revelation and the 
works of Creation—to prove that all philosophical inves¬ 
tigations, whether into the properties of matter or of mind, 
lead directly to the belief of a Divine Author, and con¬ 
firm what he has been pleased to reveal t& us respecting 
his existence and moral government. In the first volume, 
Mr. Turner undertook to show how the results of natural 
thcol^p accord with the Mosaic account of the Creation, 
especially in “ the formation and s^tem of the material 
laws and structure of our globe, aud in the various classes 
of organic and sentient life that appear upon itthe pre¬ 
sent extends the inquiry to the Divine economv in its 
more special relatiou o mankind, viewed physically and 
historically. It is unnecessary to dwell on the importance 
of such a subject—^ut its difficulty is equal to its impor¬ 
tance; and we do not deem it detractiog from Mr. Tur¬ 
ner’s well-deserved fame to say, that he lias tasked himself 
beyond his powers. There is much good writing, a great 
deal of sound thinking, superabundant learning, and a 
high tone of amiable feeling m the work; bjjt, asa whole, 
ifis lamentably inconclusive. Bold, not to say wild, 
conjectures are given as solutions of difficulties, which 
they leave still more difficult; declamations, not always 
in the purest tastit, usurp the place of argument; and 
almost the.only points proved, are those of which nobody 
ever doubted. Still there is so much of pure philanthropy 
in every page—such an anxious desire to extend the 
honour of and the good of man, that we cannot bring 
ourselves’to pronounce the words of censure; and we feel, 
after perusing the woTk,<that though we respect thaauthor 
less, we love the man more—Atkeuicum, Dec, 20,1834. 
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THE LITERARY SOUVENIR, AND CABINET 
OF MODERN ART. 

Edited by Alaric A Watts. London : Whittaker. 

We have more than once remarfeed, that the theatrea 
which have had the wisdom to class themselves, are the 
only ones which succeed, or deserve to succeed. So also 
is it with Annuals and periodicals of every description : 
those which possess the rallying point of a clearly-marked 
aim and purpose, and display in the choice of their cou- 
tents the presence of a presiding spirit, are sure to survive 
those ehanee hooks (as they might be justly called) in 
which a certun number of tales, engravings, and verses, 
appear to have come together by accident. The ‘Literary 
Souvenir,' as we heretofore remarked, is this year distin¬ 
guished among its compeers by the exquisite character of 
its illustrations : and now, that the volume itself is befiire 
us, we observe that Mr. Watts has given it a further indi¬ 
viduality. by devoting its pages more exclusively to the 
service of Art than any of its brethren, and in so much has 
he done wisely. 

The literature of the present volume,«o far as its prose 
is concerned, consists chiefly of a series of essays on paint¬ 
ing and painters. Among the articles are a lecture by Sir 
Thomas Lawrance, hitherto unpublished, on the want of 
encouragement for historical painting in this country—a 
simple and interesting letter by Barret, vindicating his 
sunset and twilight sceitfs fv>m the charge of being bor¬ 
rowed—a parallel between poetry and painting, by Sir 
Martin Artlier Shce (of whose re-published pamphlet on 
Art we will not here speak, lest we be betrayed into con¬ 
troversy)—with notices of the works of Howard, 8lo- 
thard, Westall, Barret, Bonington, Rippingille, and 
Lewis—a pleasant pairer on Greek Female Beauty, by 
Mr. St. John—besides copious notes to ‘ The Paiiitei's 
Dream,’ which opens the volume, and is an enthusiastic 
poem by the editor. 

_ While we agree with Mr. Watts as to the difliculty of 
giving vaiiety and interest to the nnvellettrs, of which 
Annual prose is usually made up, we also join him coi- 
dially in his determination not to banish poetry from his 
volume. Ilis call for friendly aid seems to have been 
answered cheerfully. Three ladies, however, are his chief 
contributors—Mrs. Howitt, Miss Landon, and Miss E. I,. 
Montagu, who have all “ done their spiriting gently.” 
Some of the songs by the last lady are sweet and simple, 
but the first takes the lead ; and we only do not quote her 
‘ Fisherman’s Song,’ which has a holy and homely quaiiit- 
ness, especially delightful in these frippery days, that we 
may give more stanzas from her verses to the Spirit of 
Poetry, which require no praise of ours—their high and 
true feeling siieaks for itself. 

• « • • • 

I see whom thou hast called— 

The mighty men, the chosen of the fearth 
Strong minds invincible and disenthralled. 

Made freemen at their birth ! 

I see, on the spirit wings, 

Howthoa hast set them high, each like a star 
More royal than the loftiest names of kings, 
Alightier tlian conquerors are ! 

How thou hast cast a glory • * 

Over the dust of him sublimely wise. 

The blind old man, with bis immortal story 
Of a lost paradise! 

How thou, by moiintiun streams, 

Met’st the poor peasant, and from passion’s leaven 
Refined his soul, wooing with My themes 
In Mary’s voice from Heaven! 

’Twas thou didst give the key 
Of human hearts to Goethe, to unlock 
'fheir sealed-up depths, like that old mystery 
Of the wand-stricken rock ! 

All these I see—and more^— 

All crowned with glory—loftter than their race I 
And, trembling, I stand back, abashed and poor. 
Unworthy of thy grace ! • 

For what am I, that thou 
Shouldst visit me in love, and give me might 
To touch, like these, man’s heart; bis pride to bow. 
Or erring, lead him right I , 

Oh! dost thou visit me J 
Is it thy spirit that I feel in all— 

Thy light, yM brighter than the sun’s 1 1 
Is tbme this spiritual call 1 


It is! it is! Though weak ^ 

And poor my spirit, thou dcAt (mndescend 
Thy beauty to unveil, and witnme speak 
As gentle friend with friend ! . 

\Vith thee 1 walk the ways 
Of daily life: and human tears and siglii^ 
Interpreting, so learn to love my race. 

And with them sympathize! 

Hence is it that all tears * , 

Which human sorrow sheds are dear to me I 
That the soul, struggling with As mortal fears 
Moveth nie^ightily! 

Hence is it, that the hearts • * 

Of little children, and unpractiseS youth. 

So gladden me, with thdir unworldly arts, 

! heir kindness and their truth ! 

ILnce'is it, that the eye. 

And sunken cheek of poverty so move. 

Seen only by a glimpse in passing by. 

My soul to human love! 

Spirit! 1 will not say ^ 

Thou dost not visit me ; nor yet repine. 

Less mighty though 1 be, less great thn« they 
Whom thou hast made divine I 

We shall also extract a few pissages from Mr, St* 
John's pleasiiul paper on Greek Female Beauty :— 

” Rarely do wc find, in any part of Greece, an example 
of beauty in strict accordance with the classical model. 
Even among the Moreot girls, in the unfrequented moun¬ 
tains of Messrmni, traces of intermarriage with the barba¬ 
rian are discoverable. • • • 

*' In Ciindia, and generally wherever the Greek popula¬ 
tion has been degraded by intermariage with foreigners, a 
corresponding declension from the orgiiial standard of 
beauty may be perceived. Several cliaractcri-stics of the 
pure rare immediately grow less prominent. Instead of 
that exquisite oval outline, observable in the visages of tha 
ancient statues, we discover a certain squarenes.s and an- 
• gularity, uot unlike the distinguishing traits of the Mon¬ 
gols ; and, m the course of a tew generations, every mark 
of classic origin wholly disappears. The barbarians, it is 
true, seem, in many cases, to gam wliat the Greek loses ; 
for, at present, many Turkish families, instead of the coarse 
Tartar features which their ancestors hiouglit along with 
them from llie banks of the Amnoi, exhibit almost every 
peculiarity of the Grecian countenance, but the soul by 
which it was animatid. 

" In the genuine Greek face, indeed, nothing is so re¬ 
markable as its intellectuality i which, in the successive 
stages of its deba.sement, until it is wholly merged in the 
coarse features of the barbarian, is the last sign of its 
noble origin which it loses. And, in the women of Greece, 
this trait still constitutes the most powerful attraction. 
They are soft, gentle, pliable, but not weak. 'J'heir im¬ 
passioned character, liaught with the element of every 
thing great in human nature, harmonised, however, by 
the spirit of womanhood, generally preserves them from 
contempt or neglect. Wherever they are beloved, they 
rule; not by those iietty aits, which sometimes render 
the feeble an overmatch for the strong, but by the natural 
ascendency of enthusiasm. Education, if properly adapt¬ 
ed to the female constitution of mind, would, no doubt, 
enhance their value, and give to their powers a more 
resistless influence. But, even when their mental re¬ 
sources are noU rendered available, they possess a vi¬ 
vacity and earnestness seldom found in ghe women, 
of the North. You could coiflmune with them for 
ever. Far less than ourselves, the slaves of conven¬ 
tional prejudices, they unravel with marvellous faci¬ 
lity the tangled web of character, and confide most 
unboundedly where they see good _ ground for con- < 
fideoce. Their imaginations, gifted with a plastic power 
akin to that of poetry, if not identical, enrich even the 
most trivial conversation with novel and sparkling images 
—all feminine, all dipped in the fountain of beauty, all 
distinguished for that grace and delicacy which of right 
belong to the language of woman. Less the slave of ' 
sense, but more of passion, even than the stronger sex, 
they are constant and unswerving in love or hate. 

“ In the smaller islands of the Archipelago, very litria ‘ 
exposed to the inroads of foreigners, the physical struc¬ 
ture and featdtesof the inhabitants correspond with thos<^ 
of the original race, even mote closely than aroohg the 
mountains of the Peloponnesus. But it is not in sny part 
of Greece itself, perhaps, that, the stranger enjoys most 
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‘opportunities of contemplating and comparin? the vanetics 
of Greek beauty. Thde has hitherto been 

. an I' ‘ ■ '- 


_ . 111:1 V iia» w WW.W— no capital 

wiiere families from aft the different provinces might Be seen 
assembled together. To-day, perhaps, you behold the 
natives of the islands ; and anon, passing over to the con¬ 
tinent, yoi^ institute comparisons from memory, which, 
however, is seldom sufficiently retentive to enable us to 
judge properly of forms. Greater advantage a.e enjoyed 
in theMarge Mohamfiedan cities of the Last—such as 
Alexandria, Cairo, and Constantinople,--where, unfortu¬ 
nately, the Greeks, v|riven by poverty from the land ol 
their forefathers, are always found in great nuinbers. 
*^aPi)eiing to beat Alexandria dnniA the celebration of 
the Easter festivalpl accompanied the late Consul Gene¬ 
ral to the Greek Convent, wjiere upwards of 2000 persons 
of both sexes, from every part of Greece, were assernbled. 
The whole building, church and all, was so crowded, that 
it was impossible to remain long within. Ascending, ac- 
coraingly, to the upper galleries, and the roof, where many 
of the ladies, with their younger children, sat apart from 
the multitude, we enjoyed an ample opportunity of scru- 
tinising fhe features and costume of the fair dames. 
Many were dressed in the European, but tlie greater num- 
I ber in their notional style—the latter by far the more be¬ 
coming. In general, the men weie rather below than the 
I* middlestize. but strongly built, and generally possessing 
k most expressive and handsome countenances. Beauty was 
more rare among the women ; but theie was one a young, 
staid, grave matron,—who might have .served es a model 
for the Minerva Medii.i. Their children generally weie 
distinguished by surpassing loveliness: plump, lair, beam¬ 
ing with innocence and mirth—sight that diffused an un¬ 
clouded sunshine over the soul.” 

We cannot conclude better than by giving one of Miss 

E, L. Montagu’s songs. 


Oil dinna, diniia blame him, mitlier, 

Dinna blame him, now he’s sane; 

Bethink yc o' the days, mitber. 

When he was a’my aiii. 

We twa ha’ roamed where the brakens bend i 
The boiinic braes amang; 

We twa had loved ere cither kenned 
Sic love could e’er be wrang. ' 


Oh, dinna, dinna seek him, hiitlior. 
If ye wouldna see inc die — 

Ilis hand is on the sled, hiilhcr, 
And his border blood is high. 

Ah, seek him not wi’ vengeful ce. 
For I forgie him a’. 

An’ ye maun stay to comfort me 
When he is farawa.’ 


An' dinna, dinna greet him, sister. 

Sac bitterly and sair. 

Cast the tear-drop frae your een, sister. 

An’ mine shall weepiiae mair. 

Oh, never mair we’ll minie the name 
O’this fanse luve o’ mine. 

Blit we'll turn again unto oiir hamc. 

An’ the memory o’ latig syn''. 

But dinna, dinna curse him, father. 

Ye kenna what ye do; 

Oh, think upon the time, father. 

When lie was glide an’ true; 

Or if ijiat bitter word maun steal , 

Free lips where bicssinirs be. 

Oh, bless the head I luve see wed. 

An’ fa’ that curse on me !— 

We musthere leave this Annual, “ the. last of its race,” 
saveour friend Thomas Hood’i.—Atheiueum, Dec, 27,1834. 


TiTB rawnTH soiniER.—-A Flench officer being sent from 
the camp to the ccain, daring a hard frost, had no sooner 
delivered hit letters to the king, than the chamberlain of 
' the household appointed him a lodging in the palace, as 
he was to return to the camp the next day. But he re¬ 
fused it, saying, “It becomes not me to' lie on a bed of 
• down, vvben my geiteral and the whole army are forced to 
sleep -on the frozen earth.” So saying, he .eiidered some 
Vtraw' out of the stables, and dept m the <i|>ea air. The 
king.iiearing of the dreumstance, made him a handsome 
pytMnt, and recommended him to the general as one of the 
bwdiesi men in his aimy. , 


THOMAS SAY. 

We learn from the IVationitl Gaserie fU.S.), that this 
distinguished American naturalist died on the 10th of Octo¬ 
ber last, at Mew Harmony, State of Indiana, in the forty- 
seventh year of his ago. VVe copy from that paper the 
following particulars of his literary and scientilic labours : 
— ■' To Ilis native genius, supported by untiring zeal and 
indefatigable research, the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Fliiiadelphia is indebted for its ojiening reputation. Mr., 
,S. was among the earlie.st members, if not one of the 
founders of this liisiitniion. His orginal communications to 
the Society ainne.in the most a^.struseand laborious d^art- 
montsof Zoology, Crustancea, Testacen, losecta, Ac. ^ the 
U.S., occupy more than 800 printed pages of their journal. 
His essays published in the Transactions nf the American 
Philosophical Society, the Annals of the Lyceum of Natu¬ 
ral History of New York, in Silliinan's Journal, &c. are 
equally respectable, perhaps equally numerous. His con¬ 
tributions to the American Encyclopedia, though highly 
valuable, are not so generally known. His separate work 
on American Entgmology and another on Conchology 
have met with the approbation of the learned. With the 
brilliant results of nis laborious exertions as Naturalist 
to the two celebrated expeditions by the authority of the 
U.S. government, under comma-d of Major, now Lieut. 
Col. S. II, Long, the rc.ading public is already familiar. 
Some years previously, he^accqmpanieu Mr. M'Cliire, 
and other kindred spirits on a scientific excuiafen to the 
Floiidas. The pages of the Academy’s Journal weresub- 
^queritly enriched by the fruits of this undertaking. 
These expeditions, with occasional excursions, made with 
similar views, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, constitute 
the only interruption to a labonous course of studies, stea¬ 
dily and unostentatiously pursued, in his native city, in 
which many departments ol natural science were success¬ 
fully cultivated and extenrivcly enriched bv liis observa¬ 
tions and discoverios. Our lamented friend lu-.I recently de¬ 
voted much of Ins time to the publication of his work on 
.American Conchology, elncid.ated by expensive plates. 
He might have continued thus ii-.efnlly employed lor ma¬ 
ny years, had nut the climate on the VVaba-<li proved m- 
Jiiriuus to Ilis health ; he rcpe-itcillv suffered bom attacks 
of fever and dysenteric alfeetinns, by which a ennstitution, 
originally robust and inured to liardsbips, materially suf- 
I'crcd. A letter announcing the sad catastrophe, which 
deprived society of one of its worthiest members, and sci¬ 
ence nf one nf its brightest ornaments, informs us that Mr. 
S. suffered another atuck of a disorder similar to that by 
which Ilis coiisti<ulion had already been sh.ittered, about 
the Ist of October : on the 8th the hopes of liis friends 
were flattered by a deceitful calm ; on the day following, 
these hopes were chilled, lie appeared sinking under de¬ 
bility, when on the lOtli death eame overhim like asummer 
cloud. He died intestate and without issue, but left with 
his wife voibal dirertimis relative to the final dispositions 
nf his Library and Cabinet ol Natural History.”— Athe~ 
nieum, Dec. 20, 1834. 

vuMiAR KRuoRs.—That whcii a man de.sign3 to marry a 
woman that is in debt, if he take her from the hands of the 
priest clothed only in her shift, he will not tic Irnble to tier 
engai^ngnts— That there was no land-tax before the reign 
of W'ilTiam 111.—That if a criminal has hung an hour and 
riiviycs, he cannot afterwards be executed—That a funeral 
uassing over any place makes a public highway—That a 
husband has the power of divorcing his wife by selling her 
in open market with s halter round her neck—That se¬ 
cond cousins may not marry, though first cousins may— 
That it is necessary.un some legal process against the king, 
to go through the fiction of arresting him, which is done 
by placing arinbon across the road as it to impede his 
carriage—That the lord of a manor may shoot over all the 
lands within his manor—That pounds of butter may be of 
any number of ounces—That bull-beef shall not be sold 
unless the bull have baited previously to be4ag killed— 
That leases are made for the term of 999 years, because a 
lease of 1000 years would create a freehold—That_ deeds 
executed on a Sunday are void—That, io order to disinhe¬ 
rit an heir-at-law, Tt is necessary to give him a shilling by 
the will, for that otherwise he would be entitled to tlie 
whole property._ 

CONVENIENCE. —.An Irish gentleman having purchased 
an alarm-jlock, an acquaintance asked him what he in¬ 
tended to do with it. “ Oh,” said he, “ it's the most con¬ 
venient thing in the world, for I've nothing to do but to 
puli the string and wake myself.” 
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THE KING OF PRUSSIA AND THE MILLER, 

_ John Arnold wa^ a native o( Rrandcnburgh who exer¬ 
cised the trade of a miller, near Cuatrio, and a subject of 
that illustrions and philosophic warrior, Frederick, Kin^ of 
Pru^ia.who 1 believe needs no other addition to his name, 
to digtinjuish him from his predecessors, or the succeeding 
king. The mill in uhi>'h Arnold lived w.is plentifully 
supplied with water at the time he purchased the lease; 
he had regularly paid his rent, and supported himself and 
lamily in a comfortable manner for upwards of six years. 

Count Schinettau, the miller's landlord, having occasion, 
in the year 1776, to enlarge a fishpond contiguous to his 
seat, a’hd to turn a greater quantity of water into it, order¬ 
ed a canal to Im cut from the stream, a little above the 
mill, notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances of his 
tenant, who foresaw and pointed out the injury he should 
receive, and entreated that if the canal must remain, he 
might be permitted to resign his lease. This reasonable 
request being refused, the current of the stream was lessen¬ 
ed, and the water so evidently lowered, that the mill could 
only be worked during the floods whidi succeed violent 
rains, Arnold applied to a court of law for redress, but 
sentence was pronounced against him, and after much 
anxiety from his debts increasing, while his ability fur 
raising money daily diminished. Ids utensils, goods, and 
chattels, were at length seized and sold, to pay the arrears 
of rent, and a lung lawyer’s bill. By the advice of his 
friends, who knew the beifevoldut and equitable principles 
of their soveieign, he presented a shoit memorial on the 
subject to the king, whose scrutinizing eye, equally funned 
for minute precision and vast design, was immediately 
struck with the simplicity of the poor man's nairative; and 
though, during a consideiablc portion of his reign, he was 
reluctantly compelled, by the united perfidy and earning 
liypociisy of the courts of Austria, France, and Russia, to 
havock and desolation, his heart was on most occasions 
alive to the interest and happiness of ins subjects. 

Frederick immediately dispatched a private agent to 
Custiin, who examined the meiilsof the business, surveyed 
accurately the mill, the slieaiii, and the iic.w canal, and 
inquired particularly into Arnold's foinier situation, and 
the probable causes of Ins failure. By the cautiiiiis delibe¬ 
ration with which he proceeded, the king S"cms to have 
guarded, as far as he was able, against those opposite 
extieines which the most amiable viitiies sinnelimes burry 
U.S into, lie revised with Ins own eyes the v.iiious evnlenre 
and pleadings before the court, ,ind the whole of the l,iw 
liroceediiigs. Fearing also that resentment and misguided 
zeal might heat Ids imagination, w.irp Ins judgment, and 
lead him to inmstice and oppression, the very crimes he 
meant to punish in others, and resolving not to trust to liis 
own opinions, he consulted several of ins must eminent 
cabinet veterans, who had p.tssi'd in lahoiioiis study or 
daily practice, through the ditfereiit provinci.il, municipal, 
anil civil departments, Ixdore he finally deteimined on the 
conduct he meant to pursue. 

Early in the month of December 1779, having made up 
his mind, he urdpred his chancellor, the judges of the liign 
court of appeal, and the counsellors who hail appiovcd 
and signed Arnold’s sentence, into his presence, .\tter 
describing to them the purposes fur which the seveial 
posts they filled were first created, and oliservKigt that 
peasants or beggars were to be as full well eutilled to 
iinpartial justice » a king or a noble, and that an unjust 
or negligent magistrate, who betrayeil Ins trust, or a cor¬ 
rupt court of law, partial in its proceedings, were more 
dangerous in a state and less easy to giiaid against than a 
band of robbers, he laid before them tjd’ir decree against 
the miller, and remonstrated in severe terms on conduct so 
opposite to the fuiidaiiienial principles of equity ; he ani¬ 
madverted with warmth on their absurd cruelty, in sufTer- 
iug a man to be deprived of water, the only means by 
by which he could work his mill, and then pulling him to 
pieces for armars of rent. The chancellor was perempto¬ 
rily dismissed from his post, the several judges and the 
members of the court of Custrin were taken into custody, 
and immediately prosecuted. A sum equal to tlie produce 
of the effects of the miller, and the amount of tiie law 
procfcdings, was deducted from the salaries of all who had 
a share in the unjust sentence. Count Schmettau, a 
haughty German baron, who had long considered his vas¬ 
sals as animals only a few degrees above liis^liorse, his 
hounds, or his hogs, was leprimanded, and ordered to reim¬ 
burse to his late teuant all the rent he had received, from 
the time of the canal being first opened. 


My readers will probably be surprised to hear that this • 
conduct of the great Frederick, in which the keen eye of 
severe scrutiny perceives so much to praise, so little to 
condemn has been branded witji the ipprobrious epithets 
of arbitniry and tyrannical, by an ingenious aud enlighten-* 
ed writer. The force of his reasoning, or the correctness 
of his statement, 1 conf ss myself \y)able ta perceive, 
though they conclude with a potent ar{tument which he 
seems to mention with indecent exultation, that the de> 
teriiiiuation in favour of Arnold was reversed a few mgntbs 
after the king’s death, and that every*jioa!,ihl^ reparation 
was made to the honour, feelings, and interests of the in¬ 
jured and degraded lawyers. After evhry inquiry into the 
business, I cannot bug applaud the brave old Fritz, as his < 
soldiers used to call him.— Ijounger’s Ca^mm-plae^Book, 


R£NTHAM ON ANGER. 

- • 

[From tii» po-ttiumous work, intitled ‘ Deontology,’) 

Let the passion of anger be analysed, and itg conse- 
que.nces traced. When under its influence a man is suf¬ 
fering pain—pain pioduced by the contemplation of the 
act which has excited the passion, an imnietliatQ conse¬ 
quence is, a desire to pioduce pain in the breast of the 
party who has exciteil the anger. Anger, then, ha* in it 
two constant ingredients,— pun suffered by the angry man, 
and a desire to give pain to the person by whom he has 
been made angry. 

And now to the question of virtue and vice. As there 
is no auger without pain, the man who draws pain upon 
himself without the eompensation of a more th.»n equiva- 
Icni pleasure, violates the law of prudence. 

Next comes the desire to produce pain in the breast of 
the object of anger. This desire c.innot be gratified with¬ 
out malevolence and maleficence. Here is an obvious 
violation of the law of benevolence. And here we have 
an exemplification ofihe relationship between passion and 
pain and pleasure ; between passion and virtue and vice. 

^ Cannot anger then be indiilgeil without vice in hotli its 
slnijies, without imprudence and without nialeficeuceI 

It cannot! It cannoi, at least, whenever it rises to the 
licight of pasxion. And here a more remote but more mi.s. 
cliievuus result presents itself to view, as a violation of the 
law of self-regarding prudence. The passion cannot be 
gratified but by the production of pain in bis breast by 
whom the anger has been excited, and pain cannot lie pro¬ 
duced them without a counter desire to retaliate the pain 
or greater pain on him who has produced it. To the pain 
in the breast of the angry man there is a termination, and 
most cunimonly a speedy teriniiiatiun, but to the remote 
l>iiin, which may be considered a thiid link in the chain of 
causes and effects, who can put a limit ! Anger may have 
had what is called iu revenge, hut the exercise of that re¬ 
venge may have created the durable passion of enmity, to 
whose consequences it is impossible to athx a boundary. 

Since anger cannot exist without vice, what is to lie 
done ? Can a man exist without anger? Without anger 
can injuries be averted, can self-defence, can self-preserva¬ 
tion be provided for ? 

Certainly not without the production of pain to him who 
liasinflicteil the injury. But to tlio production of this uin 
anger is not nece.ssary. Anger is no more necessary than 
to the surgeon by tvhoin, to save suffering or life, a painful 
uparalion IS performed. No an^er is excited in his breast 
by the view of tiie agoiny he inflicts, or hy the contein- 
plation of the greater evil which would follow but for 
his interference. Tliat anfjer sho'dd never hive place is * 
not possible ; it is not consistent with the structure of the 
human mind. But it may be said, and that on every occa- 
8100 , and without any exception, that the less there is of 
it the beUer; for whatever jiaiii is needful to the production , 
of the useful effect, that pain will be much better measured 
without the passion than hy it. 

But, it may be said, there are circumstances in which 
not only pain—the natural effect of anger—pain purposely 
produced, but anger its -If, tlie passion of anger, is useful and 
even necessary to the existence of society, and that these cir- • 
cumstances in our own country extend over the whole field 
of penal jurisprudence. I havebeenrobbed—theoffender.on 
conviction, will be capitally punished, or transpoited ■ 
in a state of servitude. Shall 1 prosecute him ? Not 
if self-regardiag prudence is alone to be my counsellor ^ 
for her counsel would be—Add not to the loss infliq^d by 
the robbery, the further loss inflicted on you by tho prose- 
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* cution. iVoiif 1 consult benevolence, for she would say 
—The punishment is too great for the offence. And 
Audi is the respirise wMich iuthe knowledge of everybody, 
^nd especially wlien the punishmeat of death is ifieuaced, 
frequently determines a man’s conduct. 

• Blit were the master rightiv considered, the response, 
it might 8e said, gioiihl be—Yes. prosecute; for the good 
of the coniiuunitv requites that neitlior the suffering of the 
offendet m the shape of punHliiiient, nor the suffering of 
younelf, the prosecutor, in the shape of vexation and ex¬ 
pend;, should be grudged. Good' But 1 can ill afford 
it; pecuniary burden to me will be greater than that uii- 
ceitain, unestimatefl, and remote benefit which will grow 
' out o£ the prosecution and its rnsllts. Again, the res- 
ponses of bentAqfence have no inHiience with me. Be 
they ever so dccidve, they have not a preponderant 
weight in my mind. 

III this case, ii Mtlicr prudence nor benevolence will pro¬ 
duce action ; and yet, if action were iio^ produced, the 
s«iurity of society would suffer a serious shock—a shock 
serious III pi'opoitioii to its fiequeiicy; and, if constant, 
security would he wiiullv destroyed, and the general ruin 
ofpiopcrty would imiiuaJia'ely follow. The supposed vir- 
tuein hotli IIS form'is suHiciciit to pre'Tvo society, and 
anger, however dissocial its character,is iudisiieiisably ne¬ 
cessary. *' 


WYSTEUIOUSOCCIHUIENCI; AT THE MAIJ- 

uriius. 

[Frim ' RccoUec/ioiis of Sovcii Years’ Residence at tho 
Msi.intias, liy a Isiilv,'—a triilv rcmiiiine ImoL, full of natural 
fcoliii,; .iml description, and evincing a liberal spirit of allow- 
ancu lor otiior couutrius in spite of party cdiicatioii.l 

A young in.li tied gentleman lived on an estate in a very 
retired and lonely part of the country, ala great distance 
fioiii town. At til it lime the island was covered with 
thick fou'.sts and iiiipen t.a.jle jungles. EsUtes were far 
apait and divided fioin each other by deep ravines, high 
nrioiintains, lapid rivers, or pathless wood' j coniTnunica- 
tioii was very dilficult in consequence ; narrow footpaths, • 
and devious tracts over the mountains and along the brink 
of piecipices weic the only medium of intercourse between 
the inhabitants, instead of the fine broad roads over wliiclt 
inc carriages ol the English now roll so smoothly. This 
gentlemaii s family consisted only of his wile, her sister, 
and himself; bolh the ladies were very beaotiful and at¬ 
tractive. It happened, unfortmialely, that some troops 
were statnined iii tiie neighbourhood of the estate, coiii- 
raaiided I y a man of the most infamous cliaiacter. The 
aimy of revolutionized France was a very diffeicnt oider 
from that which Condi: and Tuienne had led into the 
lield ; and ol that army the legimenls stationed at the 
colonies were the worst specimens, and composed of the 
most abandoned clmracters. 'I'he colonel of the rnililarv 
party stationed near this estate, of this description, but 
bad pi lusiblo maimers and handsome features ; yet it was 
aaid that tbeie was a certain fearful expression in his eyes 
which Seemed to tell of evil passions aii'l wiesed deeds. 

It was tiie luisloitiine of the young Mad.iine U-to 
attract the attention of this bad man j he soon took an 
opportunity of declaring his senliinent'to her. Shocked 

and alarmed, she shrii.ik with horror from the passion sfu 
had inspired in this desperate and d iring man, of wli i o 
she always had an uiiconquciable die id. Aftor liLs deela- 
Tation sheshunned Ins presence, hut refrained fioai men- 
l.oaing Ins declaration to her Ivisbiiid. Jcaiing that the 
luilietaosity of his feelings would hiinvliim to a meeting 
with the t^olonel, whith woubl doubtless luovc lat.il to 
him, and thereby throw her comi.leiely in tlie power of 
their mutual enemy. 

The colonel continued to visit at the estate, and wa.s 
always attended by a junior officer, who, being the pro- 
prolessed adimier of Hits lady’s slstir, became a frequent 
guest, and it was not considered extraordinary that the 
colonel should accompany his friend. The unhappy lady 
in the meantime, endured great nneasiitess ol miud, and 
contided to au elderly female friend, who sometimes came 
to visit her, the cause of her disquiet; adding, that she 
bad a presentiment of some approaching evil which she 
00 lid not banish from her mind, 

Some urgent busjfte'S obliging her husband to go to town 
lor a day oi two, the lady, alarmed at the thought of being 
^at the estate- without him, expressed a wislPtnat she and 
her i^ter should accompany him. He strongly opposed 
bur desire, alleging that the fatigqe of the journey would 


be injurious to her, as she was then expecting to be a 
mother. In vain she urged her entreaties; he at iirsC 
laughed at her extraordinary wish to visit the town, and 
then felt surprised at the more than common giief she 
evinced at parting for so short a time. Bidding her keep 
up her spirits, he gaily bade her adieu, and, as he told his 
friend afterwards, saw her, on turning his head to look 
back, weeping bitterly where he had taken leave of her. 

iVlien his swift-footed bonniqiiet had borne him through 
the avenue of trees, and luriicd into the narrow road he 
was to travel along, he looked back at her for the last tiinp 
—it was indeed the l-ist time—lie never saw her again. 

On the evening of his departure she was particularly 
anxious and unea.sy, and started at every sound (ns her 
favourite maid aftciw.irds relaied), and expressed a desire 
that the house shouM he shut up at a much earlier hour 
than usual, and that every one should retire to bed, le- 
questiog her sister to sleep with her that night. As she 
was not naturally fearful, her lestlessness ami evident 
terror that evening excited the surprise of her sister and 
her mind. On being rallied on her tiiiudily, he hurst into 
tears, saving, tliat a gre.it calamity, she w.is sure, was 
hangiug over lierfhiul she should ncvci see her husband 
again. All tliesc terrors and forehodings were attributed 
to weakness ol iieives, and the delicacy of her situation at 
the time, and it was agreed that they should go to bed ; 
befoie she retireil to lier irium, ii iwever, she carefully 
cxiimiiicd every door and window, to be sure of all being 
seemed. * • 

Towards the morning of the following day, the blacks 
on the estate, aroused by the outcry of the watchman, 
beheld their ma.ster’s house a blaze of Haines, and by sun¬ 
rise, a heap of ruins alone was seen where that happy 
dwelling once slood. Ail nffurU to extiugoish the fire 
had been in vain ; it had been Imriiiug too long, and bad 
too surely penetrated into every partoftlie luaiision be¬ 
fore it was discovered, tor any endc.ivo'ir to prevail 
against it. A slave was despatched to town with tho 
drc.adful tidings lor Ins m I'ter. whose angni-li at hear¬ 
ing the inisfoitiin.: that had befallen bun may be more 
easily iiiiagmed than dcseiibeil. 1 1 w.is at first supposed 
that the hre htil acc.cideutally h.ippeiied, and that tho 
two ladies had been burned to ibuitli lu the house ; but a 
small silk shoe, which was at once recognized as belong¬ 
ing to Aladaiiie, having been fuiiiid in anariuw path lead¬ 
ing to Uie river, it wa' then cuujcctured that some iioiii- 
ble act of violence had been perpetrated, and that the two 
females had liecn murdered in some part of the ground. 
Search was made for the bodies, but they were never 
found. 

After a careful investigation of the matter, it was disco- 
vcicd that the w.aiting-iiiaid, who slept in the room adjoin¬ 
ing her ini8ties.s’.s apartment, hail admitted a soldier into 
the house, who was immediately followed by two other 
nieii, wrapped up in cloaks. The woman, not expecting 
the two latter, and seeing them approach her lady's room, 
was about In set earn out, when the soldier seized her, and 
throwing a thick great coat ovei her liead, prevented her 
from moving ui speaking, and iiiiriied het into the house. 
When at length he rule<iseil her from his grasp, she saw 
the biiildiogin llaiues. Such was her account; she pro¬ 
tested tliat she had no knowledge of the intentions or tho 
irieii Vno accompanied the soldier, and expressed the 
greatest griel at the catastrophe. Her assertions, however, 
were not credited, and she was taken into custody ; the 
soldier was also taken up, and confessed having entered the 
bouse at the cuminand of Colonel—-, who, with another 
officer, had accopipanied him. The colonel denied the 
charge, but the man most solemnly declared tlic truth of 
what he affirmed, at the same time acknowledging his 
guilt, and expressing great contrition for what he had 
done in obedience to his officer’s commands. No doubt 
of the culonefs guilt remained in tho minds of any ; so 
much evil was known, and ranch more suspect of him, 
that all were ready to believe the evidcncesagainst him ; 
yet, such was the general fear entertained of tho military 
and so little was justice understood or attended to, that this 
man was .acquitted, and the far less guilty accomplice of 
his Clime was executed, calling on heaven to testify to the 
truth of his sllegation, and accusing the colonel of having 
drawn him into sin, and then leaving him to his fate : tho 
woman also suffered death. Finding the law did not 
punish tlye author ol his misfortunes as he deserved, the 
unhappy husband challenged his enemy to combat, and, 
as was to be expected in so unequal a combat, he fell be¬ 
neath the blows of tlte practised swordsman. 
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The mystery of this transactioa has never heen c-Icaied 
up, anrl it remains unknown how the unlortunate ieinalcs 
met their death. 


A LESSON TO VULGAR MISTAKE; OR 
FARCE ENDING IN TRA(iEDY. 

A I'ook has just aptieareil, jnlitled ‘ Kecollcrtions of (he 
Eighteentli Century,’ purporting to be written l>y the Mar- 
cliiDne.s de C'equy, an old lady of wliom the startling 
fact is told IIS, tiiai she had her hand kissed, when a child, 
by Louis the Fourteenth, and the same hand kissed, at the 
age of eiS;hty-tive, by Napoleon, when First Consul! We 
say that the book “ purports” to be written by the Mar¬ 
chioness, because our lively neighbours have established 
a regular manufactory of pretended Biographies and Ke- 
collertioiis, whicli uie got up with such extraoidinary tact 
and lesearch, that it is often impossible to dislinguisli be¬ 
tween a false boua of the kind and a true. We must con¬ 
fess, tliattlie present work,th,iugh it contains some pii|uarit 
iiiiecdnles, does not appear to its one ol llt^lieslof its soil, 
whether true oi laUe. The Marehiouess is fairly “mad 
with aristociacy,” aiul, instead of being the kind, clegiint, 
and judiL'ious personage described by the editor, and ulten 
to be tnund in her class of life, seems as if she had written 
on piirpo-e to cxliihit the class as consisting ot little else 
but those ivliu di'gi.K’e It, or a heap of vulgar spite, pre¬ 
tension, and iibsuidity; the* hoo*k really looks as it sonic 
hiiellu'is revolutionist had composed it with that view. 
I'he luilowiiig story is an exception, however, to its gene¬ 
ral charactei ; and wh'.’ther genuine iis to the alleged parties. 
Is too pioliahii: in other respects to he rclused a place in 
our li-t. Snell fatal absurdities, in various sliaiies, have too 
often oecurred m real lile. 

Tlieie happened not far from Montrilliers (says Madame 
de Cieq ly) an event which I do tint think usele-s to lel.tle 
ti) > 0 ) 1 , were it only to warn you against '•oine. soils of 
pastimes, to winch persons of had taste sometimes give 
tnein-e,ves up ill the eoiintry. I mean to speak of tho-e 
SOI is ut aiiiuseuieiits which consist in playing tiicks and in 
biiif.ionery. 

AJun-ieiii de Martainville, a yuuiig coun-ellur, at tlie 
p.iiliaiiu'iil ot Normandy, and iienly muriied, had ctdlect- 
ed m Ills ea-tle twenty peisom, who weie to pas- the v leu- 
tiun there, and among the uumher there weie several offii ers 
of tiie neiglihou'ing gariiiims. They boied holes in the 
walls iiiid the. e.-iling to run thiough paektiiicads, which 
they had fastened to the curtains and coveilids. Tliey dug 
hule.s III the ground and hid them nilli the glass, that they 
iiiiglit tup up the horses and their riders, which must h.ive 
been very agieeable to tlic lioisemen. Tlicy put salt into 
jour eod'ee, pepper into your snuff, eolocyiith juice at tins 
edge ol your tumbler. Burgundy peas into vour shirts, and 
chopped hor-e-hair into your sheets. \ ou may imagine 
that there weie crtiy-fisli and frogs in all the li»ils of the 
castle; tor it is a lundamental idea in all provincial fun, 
and always, 1 have been told, thefiist tliouglitwluch comes 
into the heads of these charming country wits. Otlieis 
could never go i^d see the new married couple wilhout 
their finding themselves assailed by all this vulgar fun and 
impertinent brutality, which made their eustle a sort of re¬ 
ceptacle for all the mischievous people in the neiglfbmir- 
huod. La Martainville expected at their house the widow 
of the intendant Alen('on,whowas called Madame llerault 
de Sechelles, and who was going lo the baths of fiarege by 
very easy day's journies; she had entreated p rmissiun to 
rest for some days at Alartainville. It is right to tell you 
that she was recovering trom an inflaminajibii on the chest, 
that she had fH),0UU franesa-year, and that the Mariainvillcs 
were her principal heirs. She was an old-fashioned wo¬ 
man, very delicate, tiresome, and susceptible to a degree. 
She was one of tliose genuine intendants who are used to 
the adulation of a village, and who never take the trouble 
of taking up ^leir cards at reverses; from whence the 
Cardinal Fleury always said to the young King, who play¬ 
ed without ever thinking of it, “ Madame I’lntendautc, it 
is your turn to take up the cards,” 

“ Ah now,” said De Martainville to tbo harpies then 
around him, “do not play tricks during the stay of our 
aunt de Sechelles. Be very prudent and very serious, gen¬ 
tlemen and ladies ;<do not forget she is my relation with a 
succession.” They had removed 1 do not know wj^at pre¬ 
sident’s lady, that they ii>i|{>f prepare the best apartment 
for this illustrious invalid. They had placed in tliechainber 
that they had allotted for her, all the most convenient fur¬ 


niture, as well as all the china aod the rarest Dresden 
porcelain of the house. I'bey had taken care to keep hot 
and dress^ to a turn, a large boiled Chicken, with pigeons 
stewed wflh barley, and quails*with lettuces, witliont 
leckoning the fresh eggs in cold water and the Alieant 
wine 111 hot water - in short, the kitchen and the servants < 
reiriained under arms for more then a weak, aud%et -Ma¬ 
dame did not arrive ! They l^>gau to be uneasy at it inthn 
family, and the rest of the company to be out of p.'itinnce. 
It i.s to be tolil also that the master |pf the home Mid 
never seen this aunt of bis wife, and that siw had not 
seen her old relation since she was live yr six years old, 
winch gave rise to the idea of playing a Iriek. 

There was among tliA farctiuns hand, a little iV^ns. 
de Clermont d'Amhoise, who wished sogiie years after- 
wards to many me, but the gratyude 1 owe him cannot 
prevent me •’■■oni telling you he was a nasty-looking, little, 
yellow, sii,..iMng wretch. They thought of ili.sgiii-mg 
iniii as an old I ‘dif; another ollieer was to he dressed as a 
lady's maid ; and, aliovo all things, they had taken car# 
to eonee.il the preparations for lliesedisguises, which were 
only to he known to three or lum people-but which 
were ilivulged by a wailing woman to a spam of tlin socie¬ 
ty. They planned trie.k upon nick, and they concludeil 
to mystify the mystiiicis. Tliciefoic, while tliej^ were on 
tenter-hooks to receive them, and bowing .md cniigiiig in 
the best manner, ailived the real intendante, on whom 
they prceipitaiud tlieimselves like an avalanche ; tliejToro 
oil'her turbeloweil gown, her slarohod frill, her inoh cap, 
her wig ; in short, they maltreated her so cruelly that it 
is hariilde to think-ol! The nnfoitiinate woman wa.s so 
mortally tenilii-d, that she could iieillier cry nor utter a 
single word - hilt iii what she heard theie were perfi- 
dioii-s reveldtiims:— 

“ Greedy ostrich, (iiesome inteinlante—old aunt with a 
.succession All ! yen wish lo 150 to the baths to tire out 
yoiit lieiis. Here aie mineral watuis, there are shower 
baths.” .And u was blows anil buckets of water which 
came over her whole body, in the midst of the must fright¬ 
ful noi.se and confusion. 

After a qiMitiT of all hour of such ducking, and of the 
vgirse tieniment (she had sunk umler the blows and lay 
senseless on tlu! ground), they pciceiveil that she gave no 
sign of life. 'They brought a light; they did not know 
th(.*little de Clermont, and the result of the investigation 
was, that the poor woman was almost dead. Every one 
lied from the c.istle. except her iclations, who tore their 
hair, and whom she could not face without a seutiinent of 
term and piulouiid liuriui. She died ofit the third day ; 
and as she had never made any testamentary bequests, 
it was found that her prupcitv naturally fell to the Mar- 
tainvilles, which cuiiipiumised lliom so much in the pulilic 
opinion, and betore Ihcir bialhiuii of tlin rulie, that they 
made a judicial disposition on this abumiaable mistake, 
and that iMoiisic’ir de Martainville saw himself obliged to 
give up his piotessioii. As he was very honourable anil 
ins wife was delic.ii'y itself, they would nut tutieli .iny 
paitof the sueees-ion of Madame dc Serhellcs, which 
tliev gate up to their eolla.terals. They some time after 
sold their line manor of Martainville, and they ever quilted 
the name lor that of their haiony of Fr,ancheville, wliieli 
their family .still bears. .M.adame de Maintcnon lias .sai<l 
tli.it good taste alwajs supposes good sense, and that is 
the iiiuial of tills ancudutc. 


in'oiMiY.—The seiiato of the Areupagites being as- 
sumiiled together ii^a muunUin, without any roof but 
heaven, tlm seiiatuis pieceived a biid of prey, wlikh pur¬ 
sued a little spairow that came to sav^ itself in the bosom 
ol one of the company. This man, who naturally was 
harsh, threw it fruin him so luughly that he killed it; 
whereat the court was oft'ended, and a decree was made, 
by which he was condemned and banished from the 
senate : wheie the judicious may observe, that this com¬ 
pany, which was at tliat lime one of the gravest in the 
world, dal it not fur the eaie they had to make a law con- 
ceining spairows, but it was to show that clemency and a 
merciful inclination was necessary in a state ; that a man 
de-titiite ofit was not worthy to hold any place in the 
government, he having as it were renounced humanity. 

AN'ciK.\T Ht'KOuM sciisDULG.—In old timcs people used 
to put a written schedule of their sins |hnder the cloth 
which covered the altar of a favoiiiite saint, accompanied 
by a donation ; lAd, in a day or two after, re-examined 
the schedule, which the yirtues of the saint converted tfl u 
blank,— Fotbi'iwhe's British MonachUm. 
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DOMESTIC LOVE. 


SONNET.— TO MI FIRS. 

My little chirpiAg fire, companion gay. 

Whilst! merry gaaihols make me less alone, 

A blessing on thy glee! He ever known 
At evening hour, when iiist the dying day 
Hdth made^ght sad.—Thou hast a pleasant way 
Of muttering low, in pany a little tone. 

Quaint syllables—that scarcely from hv» own 
The cricket j^nows, as pausing mid his play. 

9 

Sweet is thyj>reeept in that listening hour; 

Thou seenTst to tell me with thy quiet mirth ' 

, How good is hope—regret how little worth ;— 

And pcni^t is thy love;—if Fate but lower 
'I'lie cold world leaves us,—thoii, with kindlier turn. 
When shariiest frost imiienda dost merriest burn. 

E. W. 

ADSTi.vENce.—The period, in which persons may subsist 
without taking any food, varies considerably according 
to their mental and physical condition ; in general, wlieie 
there is much mental anxiety,there is less necessity fur 
food being supplied. In the records of the Tower of 
London«a curious case is detailed of one Cicely de 
Ridgeway, who, in the reign of Edward 111,, having 
beiyi condemned for the murder of her husband, remained 
forty days without food or driuk ; which circumstance 
was considered w miraculous, that slie was granted a free 
pardon liy the king. The probability is, that this woman 
was surreptitiously supplied with food, there being evi¬ 
dently a sufiicient object fur attempting sucli an inipo- 
sition. But certainly, in casus of shipwreck, privation at 
sea, imprisonment, and insanity, persons have lived a 
long time without taking tiiod. Deatli from hunger 
occurs sooner in the young and robust than in the older 
and sparer subject. Ur Thacknih refers to the case of a 
girl, aged sixteen, who recovered after remaining eleven 
days without food under the ruins of a house at Uppido ; 
a child of five or six months old, however, which she had 
in her arms, died on the fourth day. He also refers tothu 
iMsc of the unfortunate Count Tigolmo, who, having hiJ-n 
condemned to perish by liunger, was confined with his 
four sons in the dungeon of a tower, llie koy of whieli ,was 
tlien thrown into the river Arno. It is stated that the 
wretched parent witnessed the death of his youngest child 
on the fourth day, then of the others, himself sinking on 
the eighth, " victims of the most execrable vengeance 
ever recorded in the history of man.” 

cuiiiot's HISTORICAL FACT.—During the troubles in the 
reign of King Charles 1., a conntiy girl came up to IjOii- 
doii in search of a place as a servant maid ; hut nut siic- 
eerding, she applied herself to carrying nut beer from a 
brewhouse, and was one of those then culled tub-women. 
The brewer observing a well-looking girl in this low oceu- 
pation, took her into his family as a servant; and after a 
while, she behaving herself with so much prudence and 
decorum, he married her ; but he died wlicn she was yet 
a young woman, and left her a large fortune. The Imsi- 
nesH of the brewery was dropped, and the young woman 
was recommended to Mr. Hyde as a gentleman of skill in 
the law, to settle her affairs. Hyde (who was afterwards 
the great Earl of Clarendon) finding the widow's fortune 
very considerable, married her. Of this marriage the. e 
was DO other issue than a daughter, iMio was afterwards 
the wife of James 11. and mother of Mary and Anne, 
queens of England. 

Tils SHiTRAVAUANCE 01 SrANISn PIJNtfriLIOS.—Plliliulll., 
king of Spain, being^uken ill of a fever and shivering in cold 
weather, a braxiere, or pan with burning coals, was 
brought into his cliambet, and placed near him, and, iiy 
. some act of carelessness, was placed so very close to him 
as to scorch him. A noble, who happened to be present, 
said to one that stood by biro, “The king burns.” The 
other answered, " It is true; but the [lage whose office it 
is to bring and remove the bruiere, is not here.” The 
consequence of which was, that, before the page could be 
found, his majestv’s le^ and face were so burnt that it 
caused an erysipelas, ot which he died. Phillip TV., his 
successor, escaiied not much better. That prince being 
one day hunting, was overtaken by a vloleiit storm of rain 
and (mil; and no man presuming to lend fhe king a cloak, 
be was so wet lidfore the officer could bn fou't^ who carried 
his own. that he took a cold, which braughKen a violent 
and dangerous fover, from which be eseapwl with great 
difficulty. . 


Domestic Love I not in proud palace halls 
Is often seen thy beauty to abide: 

Thv dwelling is in lowly cottage walls, 

'That in the thickets of the woodbine hide ^ 

With huin of bees around, and from the side 
Of woody hills some little bubbling spring. 

Shining along through banks witn harebells dyed; 
And many a bird, to warble on the wing, 

When mom her saffron robe o*er heaven and earth 
doth Sing. 

O love of loves I to thy white hand is given 
_ Of earthly happiness the golden key; ^ 

'Thme are the joyous hours of wintei s even. 

When the babes cling around theii fatliei’s knee ; 
And thine the voice that on the midnight sea 
Melts the rude mariner with thoughts ol home. 
Peopling the gloom with all he tongs to see. 

Spirit 1 I’ve built a' shrine ; and ibou hast come. 

And on its altar closed— lor ever closed the plume. 

-(Jhulv. 

ANFCDOTB ois BR. JOHNSON.—When Dr. Percy first 
published his collection of ancient English ballads, per¬ 
haps he wa.s too lavish in commendation of the beautiful 
simplicity and poetic merit he supjiosed himself to dis¬ 
cover in them. This ciicumstan<‘o provoked Juhnson to 
oliscrve one evening, at Miss Renotds's tea-table, that he 
could rhyme as welt, and as qlegantly, in common narra¬ 
tive and conversation. For instance, says he. 

As with mv hat upon my head 
I walk’d along the Strand, 

1 there did meet another man 
With his hat in his hand. 

Or, to render such poetry subservient to my own imme¬ 
diate use, 

1 therefore pra^r thee, Renny dear. 

That thou wilt give to me. 

With cream and sugar soften’d well. 

Another dish of tea. 

Nor fear that I,my gentle maid, 

Shall lung detain the cup. 

When once unto the bottom 1 
Have drank the liquor up. 

Yet hoar, alas I diis mournful truth. 

Nor hear it with a frown;— 

'I'hou can'st not make tlie tea so fast 
As I can gulp it down. 

And thus he proceeded through several more stanzas 
till the reverend critic cried out for quarter. 

LORO MANSFiET.D.— To some military gentleman who 
was_ appointed governor of one of our islands in the West 
Indies, and who expressed his apprehensions of not being 
able to discharge liis duty as chancellor of his piovince. 
Lord Mansfield gave him this advice :—“ Alway deciue, 
dud never give leasuiis fur your decision. You will in 
general decide well, yet give very bad reasons foi your 
judgment. ” 


ITALIAN opera. 

On Thursday next the 25th June, the Italian Company 
wHi fierlorm ut the Chowringhee Theatre RossiuTs Seri¬ 
ous Ujiera in two acts. 

1 L T A N C RE DI. 

TaitcretH . Signora Schieroni. 

Amenaide .. Mrs, Atkinson. 

Argirio... .. Signor Pizzoni. 

Orbazmui^ . Signor Bettali. 

UauTa ... M adame Valadares. 

Ruggtero ... Monsieur Waleski. 

Chorus of Knights, Soldiers, Ac. &c. Ac. 

Leader of the Orehettra . Signor Catania. 

Pianiite . Mr. Hamertou. 

Direetoroflhe proceisiniu... Monsiaur Waleski. 
Director of the Chorus . Signor Garate. 


TO VORRESPUSUSNTS. 

9 - — 

W eaure ve^ surry we cannot oblige J. 6. His verses arc 
too Imperfect fbr pablicatian. He requires more practice in 
the art of veisificimou. There is a serious error of Urammar 
in the third linn uf his second verse. 

* 

Printed and Pvblisred bt M. Crow, at the Indian 
pRFss, No. 14, Esplanade Row, Calcutta. 
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EMILY MYRTLE. 

• [thk cassia h hills.] 

(Concludedfrom our last.) 

After this they were confined for some clays to 
the house owing to incessant showes of rain. 
The damp has an effect on the spirits which is 
increased by the gloom of the sky. There is no 
unalloyed good in this world, and he would indeed 
be an ascetic who could not occasionally endure 
these evils, which occur just often enough to make 
the fair weather doubly welcome. Immediately the 
weather cleared Lady Emily proposed a visit to 
Moosinye, not merely Jbecvise it was sacred from 
the associations connected with her meeting and 
reconciliation with Clarence, but because the 
waterfalls are seen to great advantage after heavy 
rain. The weather was very delightful, and 
Nature appeared inclined to show herself off to 
the best advantage. They visited the cave, wliich 
is curious, the stalactites ranging from the top and 
8ide.s of the cave sparkle like chrystals or diamonds. 
Various formations of stone are found on the 
ground the most curious and round marked like 
custard apples. A chimney cut out of the rock leads 
to an entrance or exit above the cave. After gratify¬ 
ing their curiosity they returned to the bungalow, 
and Lady Emily pointed out to Clarence the 
diSerent points in the richly varied scene before 
them which struck her as being peculiarly beauti¬ 
ful. Now that she had a companion to whom she 
might open the rich treasures of her thoughts how 
differently did she feel whilst coratemplating the 
magnificent natural amphitheatre before her. When 
last she was on that spot her feelings were those of 
awe and wonder at the magnificence of creation, 
now they were those of adoration and love towards 
the Creator. On the former occasion she had a 
comprehensive idea of the greatness of the combi¬ 
nation of eartif, air, sky, hills and plains, rocks and 
streams, the barrenness and lu.xuriance of nature; 
but now she examined and felt the beauties of 
each separately: delighted and happy she IhsTsted 
on Clarence fully sharing each feeling as it pre¬ 
ponderated in her lively imagination. “Look 
Clarence, how majestically the water dashes 
over that rock, how bright and green the flowers 
and trees are on each side, how sombre and dismal 
the huge bleak rock appears amongst so much 
natural loveliness! Oh this is beautiful! very beauti¬ 
ful 1 The water like a sheet of frosted silver. 
How blue the sky is! Well may they call it 

celestial blue. And how delightful and invigorating 
is the breeze. Clarence, do you perceive that 
bird like a small speck in the endless blue before 
us.” “ Yes, it is an eagle.” Lady Emily pointed to a 
bird which seemed by the rapidity of his evolutions 
to be enjoying the delightful freshness of the 
atmosphere: It was indeed the mountain bird, 
which appeared to approach them. Whfen over 


the heads of LadyEmiljsand Clarence (whoso eyes 
had unconsciously followed his movements;^ he 
balanced himself with wings outsfl’etched and gra¬ 
dually dropped till he nearly touched them, as if 
shading them tvith bis wings, and hovered over 
them for a few seconds, then once m«re he bwldly 
launched into the endless realms *of ether and 
vanished f*-om their sight? For some moments 
they sileniiy gazed towards the spot u'hither the 
eagle had 

“Clarence,” said Lady Emily, “if we were in¬ 
clined to believe in the auguries of birds what 
omen could we draw from the manoeuvres of that 
bird of heaven.” “Emily,” quickly replied Clarence, 
warmly pressing her hand which had leng rested 
on bis lips, “ that bird told us that our trials are 
passed, and, if I might venture to say so witboift pre¬ 
sumption, promised the future protection and bless¬ 
ing of Providence. It certainly appeared to sanc¬ 
tion an union.” “ Thank you Clarence” she rejoin¬ 
ed, “ for your kind interpretation. I should always 
like to have so considerate an e.xpounder of omens.” 
“ Look” said Ckrance “ at that valley beneath your 
feet, do you see some specks like sheep dotted over 
the landscape -those specks which to you appear so 
small form a very e.vtensive and populous village 
which you will be able to see distinctly if you will 
look througli my telescope.” Clarence supported 
tier hand as she held up the glass to her eye and 
Lady Emily perceived that he had rightly described 
the village which was surroun ded % trees whose 
foliage was of a very dark green, and she enquired 
what trees they were.” They are orange plantations 
which supply the lower provinces of Hindusthfin 
and the Palace City with their delicious fruit. They 
are carried through the Sunderbuns in small boats 
which make the voyage of Calcutta in from six to 
ten days; notwithstanding the rapidity of the transit 
the fruit is so delicate that it loses half its flavour. 

I never ventured so far but once and was well 
rewarded for iny labour. Near as it appears from 
this I was three days in accomplishing the trip. I 
had to go to the very bottom of the valley and 
cross the Sourma’s rocky bed, and then clamber 
upon the side over places which before 1 came 
here I should have thought would have afford¬ 
ed but dangerous footing even for goats. I crossed 
a very curiou# suspension bridge which is 
seeing, independently of the thousand varied and 
lovely views that meet your eye at every turn. At 
the time I made the visit there was considerable 
danger, as some of the village iltiefs were inclined 
to be riotous, but I found nothing to oppose ms 
save the difficulties of the road, and on my 
return felt more fagged than I ever remember to 
have felt before. I have seen another bridge like 
it on a spot which you would certainly think ro¬ 
mantically beautiful, and I should like to visit it 
once more in your company. In the interior of 
the hills after leaving Nucklow, you descend soma 
hundred feet to the fiurrfihpnee, which flows be¬ 
tween two hills across the river. Connecting the 
hills there is a suspension bridge Attirely made of 
a kind ^ co^l manufactured from the roots of a , 
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puriicular free or shrub; it is rudely constnicted 
and 8U|i|torted by poles crossed at the centre, and 
each rail of the bridge rests on one of the points. 
.The supporters Arm something like the fi<ftire X. 
The bridge was damaged and unsafe when I passed. 
The cong/nunication was kept up by a Hat bridge 
made of the trufiks of 6r trees tightly lashed to¬ 
gether stretching across t>{'o rocks on which the 
e.xtfeinities rest, /be spaces between are filled up 
with earth or thin sticks. 'The firs on the Assam 


aide of the Burrdh|>anee are veVy tall and shoot 
strawht up without a branch.|. The top is thinly 
covered witlf l/avcs and apples. I have seen them 
80 or 90 forming one spar, and have measured 
some used as beams of a bridge across a ravine 
64 feet in length. No description can do 
ji[istice to the scene I wish to present to your ima¬ 
gination. You must endeavour to fancy yourself on 
the spot; your chair is placed on a flat rock forming 
part of the left hank of a basin, the water is clear, 
smooth and unrippled; on the opposite bank vege¬ 
tation spnmting luxuriantly over your heads, round 
yon trees growing between solid masses of rock, 
and tbrming with their ample branches an imper¬ 
vious shade, and here and there touching the waters 
edge as they wave gracefully to every Zephyr. As 
you look down the stream the scene speaks of 
quietness and peace, but the loud murmur of a 
waterfall that strikes upon the ear tells plainly that 
one of rude grandeur is not far off. Turn to the right 
and look up the stream; high up in the air the rope 
bridge swings majestically to and fro beneath a 
coufused mass of rocks of every form and size. In 
the very centre is a steep waterfall roaring and 
dashing its spray on every side. The water is 
perfectly white, like the foam from the nobld 
courser’s mouth. See, it ts caught in a basin 
which bubbles and smokes like a boiling caut- 
dron. It overflows the edges, another fall and 
another ^tiU more steep, and then the waters 
mingle with the pure stream below, and all is clear 
and smooth as glass. The view which next 
struck me as being very beautiful and grand, was 
that where you first obtain a sight of tlie rich 
luxuriant valley of the Burhampootra enclosed 
on all sides by hills. The river seems nearly in 
the centre; its banks of sand return the rays of 
the potent eun in tints of golden hue. The back¬ 
ground of the picture is filled up by low ranges of 
hills terminateu-by the snow-clad top.s of the great 
range. Every possible variety of inhind scenery 
is comprised within that. One view however will 
niot lead your fancy from the scenes around us 
wluch are more varied than painter’s pencil ever 
Umned or poet's fancy imagined. |frie mountains 
we the abodes of iwetry, and full many a glorious 
bi^d might be written of the hair-breadth escapes 
and noblfl doiags of these Highland chiefs. 

’ The scenery muht aflect the formation of their 

E sral character, which is excellent, patient of fa- 
e, generous and honest in peace, daring in war. 

1 can imagine that the fresh mountain air 
sranld not agree with a rogue. The natives have 
« whimiiciU Waditioa that a Wakeel or native 
lawyer once paid a visit to the hills with the 
intention of taking a peep at Hie .enowy range 
frm Nukhlnw, but the air had so injurious an 
ef^tpn bis temper or health tha^ be retraced 
bis s(epe before he bad been 3o on the 
mpubtain tops,* and hurried with all re.xpeditioa 
millin': Sttdder Court at ——^ wfaess ini used to 
p^titt. His inpprt was so conchuivs that none of 


his legal brethren have ventured there since. 1 
will no longer wander from the lovely scene before 
us; look! lady Eroily^atAose waterfalls forming 
sobeauiifuffli’ariationin the scenery. There is a tale 
of sorrow attached to one of them. Some years 
ago a jiarty of gentlemen visited the spot just over 
the falls which gh'es a splendid view of the plains, 
Silhet and part of Cachar, and amused themselves 
with looking down at the fall. One of the Sipuhies, 
who had accompanied the party while attempting 
to gratify his curiosity, stood in the stream which 
was then-scarcely ancle deep, and was soon rapt in 
wonder whilst gazing intensely below. He stood 
on tiptoe, and the water rushing under his keels 
made his footing insecure which was increased by 
the dizziness. At last he was carried oif his legs and 
fell into the first basin which is ISO feet. The 
whole party were struck with horror. No one liked 
to be the first to look down till a person more bold 
than the rest, ventured to take an hurried glance. 
He expressed his surprise at seeing the man 
get up and take off his waistband after which 
he put it under bis head and composed him¬ 
self fur a rest; ropes were immediately procured 
and he was hauled up thp table land On e.xami- 
nation it was found that, although hi.s mnsket 
which he held in his hand was bent in the shape of 
an irregular S, and his pouch box smashed, he had 
nut fractured a single bone. The man died 
about half an hour afterwards, it was supposed, 
from the fright or perhaps the bursting of a Idood 
vessel.” " I am sorry, very sorry that you have told 
me that anecdote, dearest Clarence,” said Lady 
Emily, “ I shall never love thatspot again.” '• it is 
well we are going below the hills,” said Clarence, ” or 
I am afraid, the numberless beauties of the scenery 
would make you forget the fate of the poor sipalii.” 
” Yes, you say truly,” replied Emily, ” no one could, 
long retain melancholy feelings whilst gazing on such 
objects as are now around us. What is the name 
of that beautiful little bird flying before us with 
such rich plumage ?” “That,” said Clarence, “is the 
humming bird, another specimen of the gay inhabi¬ 
tants of the mountain air. I have often thought, 
Clarence, that the expression, beauty, was equally 
applicable to all the works of Nature. When we sea 
a specimen of perfect workmanship in animated 
Nature we invariably say, oh how beautiful 1 It ap- 
pears to me that it ought with equal justice lie ap¬ 
plied to inanimate Nature, and that the highest praise 
we can bestow on a scene like this,, is to say that 
it is beautiful.” “ I perfectly agree with you, dearest 
Emily, in the application, but beauty must be al¬ 
ways Ueal; it is not an actual part or portion of the 
object before you, but it is the conception that 
your mind forms of that object which associates 
it with beauty. H ence the many different ta.stes 
which prevail with regard to what exact combina¬ 
tions may be S<pd to compose perfect beauty. Boine 
men see it midst the mighty war of elements, 
others in their harmony; some have no idea of 
it unconnected with the vast ocean; others cannot 
conceive it apart from mountain scenery. In fact, 
there is nothing which dues not bea{ the impress 
of beauty to the imagination of some human indi- 
vidual-s, out this proves my assertion. Beauty is in¬ 
dependent of ,the object to which it is applied by 
the imagination of the spectator. But I wi.l venture 
yet .farther, and say that beauty is that spiritual 
portion of every thing that is presented to the 
humaa eye, which speaks of,the actual presence of 
the Creator, and adorns ev^ work tbat bM pro- 
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ceeded from hi* h«&d«. Now Emily I will a«k 
your favorable considerarion of some veraea which 
I wrote under the irapreesion of these feeliaEf." 

Wbibe is BiiinTr T 

Say where ia beauty f It ia found. 

In each, in pvery thinj aronnd. 

It is a spiik of heavenly birth. 

That yives to particlw of earth 
^ Their all of srace and lovelineaa 
To charm, to cheer os and to blew. 

View the clad day with night contending,- . 

Tine rwma snn his power eatendin; ' 

Until the doom and mists of nisht 
Are vanquished by the blaie of liaht; 

When mnrninc; aephyr’s fragrant breath 
Imparts ne v vigor, freshness, health, 

Pxtiaetisg from each shrub and flower 
The sweetness of its dewy shower. 

Stand on the mountain's lofty brow. 

View Nature’s varied works beIo%; 

The earth, the streams, the hills and plains. 

The quiet valley’s rich domains; 

The wild meandering of the rill. 

Or lake with surface smooth and still 
Refleetinit from the gorgyoiis west 
The colors of its rainljow vest. 

Survey tlie 0"Ban’s vast expanse 
fts goiitly curling waves advance 
In quick sucrcssinn tn the strand, > 

Wl'cn cliPErfiil sunshine deck® the land , 

Or whon the tempest strong ships rending. 

The adverse windsin might contending, 

Tlie snowv foam with angry roar 
Dishes against th’ opposing shore. 

St inrt ’neath the cannpv of night 
Wlien silence reivns and stars arc bright. 

As no nan’s cv’s m-Iincd to roie 
Tona’ds t''e o'lie'-t of her love. 

Or when th« full monn*s sihpry ray 

!r»Tiie traveller on hU way, • 

T r-e wnnnn's smile to mortals given 

Tn lig'it then thoughts from earth to heaven. 

Tji-.t to the cheerful matin strain 
Th.it leariieied choristers maintain 
When their Mnl note, in anthems rise 
Of crat -ful tribute to the skies. 

I ook at von deer with conscious pride 
Approach the river’s verdant side ; 

Oi wateh within the lueid stream 
The fiolic sports of trout or bream. 

Mix with the crowds of human race 
In each and all some virtue trare. 

In age, benevolence and truth, 

A generous confidmee in voiith, , 

Stand where the desert’s tiaekless sind f 

Bears the iibpressmn of the Maker’s hand. 

Yield to the feelings of the hour. 

In silence own their awful power. 

Look at Alicia’s changing cheek * * 

Where the eoul’s thoughts and feelings spealT, 

Or Stella’s classic form reRned 
Fit casket for a noble mind ; 

Or the glad being’scheertul soul 
That truth and mnorenee controul,, 

The happy Julia’s laughing eve a 
Her form of graceful symmetry. 

S"e the fond parent o’er the bed 
Where infint loveliness is laid. 

Her anxious eyes midst, hope and fear 
Filled whh a bright unhidden tear. 

Mark the soft features of the child 
In sleep angelically mild; 

Or when its careless smiles impart 
Sweet comfort to the mother’s heart. 

View human nature in that hour 
When death o’er man aaseru his power ; 

The parting soul still lingering there 
The dee^ impression of the latest prayer, * 

. Tb7 Ufanstian’s conndence in death 
' As gently ebbs the failing breath. 


The certainty of future life 
The end of moital pain and striflt— 

Then say, oh say that baanty’o found 
TiMach in every thing are^nd I * 

Yes 'tis a spark of heavenly Mnh 
That givee to particles of earth 
Their alt of grace and loveliness e 

To charm, to cheer us, and to him I 

'* I will not ffive « critical opinion on the veryjs,*’ 
said Lady Emily, “ but with yo* pernyisi m, my 
dear Clarence, Lwill keep them ;--and now let as 
proceed towards home.” 

Lady EflinKham's bealdi continueA to iin|)fove, 
and Clarence wished to leave the %ills as it had 
beer, ajrree 1 that they should be married in Cat. 
cutta and piVejed immediately to England. Lady 
Emily wished Clarence to have the command ^ 
her vast wealth, but he would not consent. One 
day when she had ur^^ed the matter more than 
usually he informed her that by the death of his 
father since his arrival in India he had bocome 
possessor of a large property which wa# entailed 
on the second son, and was at present Baron 
Sidlcv of Sidley, &c. &c. that he had not tnen- 
tioued the circumstance before, as he had reserved 
it to prove that no consideration of fortune ))ad 
induced him to solicit a renewal of affection. 

During the few Jays they remained at Churrah 
they took full advantage of the fine weather and 
visited all the remarkable and romantic sfiots in 
the neighbourhood. In passing by the Christian 
burying grou iid one tombstone attracted their par* 
ticular atten tion that was erected by the Indian Go¬ 
vernment to the memory of the late Mr. Scott, of 
'whose kindness and amiability of dispdsition and 
eccentricity a thousand anecdotes are told, one of 
which connected with the history of the hills Clar- 
eik>e related to Lady Emily in the following manner; 
” I do not know the exact date when Mr. Scott had 
proceeded to Nukhlow for the purpose of settling 
the country, accompanied by Lieutenants B——a 

and B-d of the Artillery and Dr. Beattie who wa» 

afterwards killed by an arrow in the head and buri¬ 
ed near Moosinye, when the Cassialis assisted by a 
confidential interpreter in Mr. Scott’s employ ar¬ 
ranged a conspiracy to massacre the whole party. 
They ascertained tneir movements from the inter¬ 
preter. As the next day was to be a halt they 
determined to carry their plan into execution. 
About 12 o’clock Mr. Scott communicated bit 
intention of }iroceeding immediately to a distant 
point in the hills where he thought his presence was 
required ; an 1, leaving Lieutenants B —*1 and 
B—d at Ni^low, set out on his route, lie had 
not left many^Purs when turning to Dr. Beattie, 
he said, I know not why, but 1 feel convinced I 
ought to retun^ to Nukhlow. The urgency of 
his presence elsewhere, however, competed hint 
to proceed. Towards eveninif as tliey passed 
through Mysung they saw some stir amongst tbs 
villagers. The chief came out to intreat Mr. Scott 
to remain at his house for the night; but the mors 
be persisted in urging his request the more firmly 
did Mr. Scott refuse compliance, arid proceeded ois 
his way. On leaving the village he said V) Djr. B*i 
I intended to have halted at that village but'I did 
not like the importunity of the chief. I slwaysi 
snapect extraordinary offers of kindness. It was wot 
he did so; for it was afterwards ascertained thoA 
the chief was concerned in the tonsniraey, «iidr 
being unprepved for Mr. Scott’s sudden apnwr* , 
anca and doubtful of his oomplottm, hs haa ,in- 
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solved if possible to persuade Mr. Scott to remain 
in his house till tbp next morning that he mi^ht 
ffain time to learn what was to be done, c Whilst 
'4fr. Scott was. proceeding' on bis way the conspira¬ 
tors succeeded in murdering the two Lientenants 
of Artillery. Their plan was arranged and carried 
into elTect with consider^le skill. Both these of¬ 
ficers were popular and had often been reTer^ed to as 
Umpires to settle dtsputes among the Cassiahs. 
Shortly after hjr. Scott had left the bungalow 
■ome'villagers asked them to oo to the village to 
■ettki some discussion regarding land. Lieutenant 
B-——J told them to go to the appointed spot and 
he would follow immediately. He then endeavour¬ 
ed to persuade his brother ofKcer to accompany 

him, but to no purpose. B-n rfiplied, my good 

fellow, I have not so good an opinion of these hill 
people as you have. Strangers to our rule, they look 
on us with jealousy and distrust. Nonsense! said 
B-— d at any rate I’ll go. Do as you please, but 
you had better take my advice and stay where yon 
are. Without further parley B ——d proceeded to 
the spot. On his arrival, several of the villagers 
enquired for the other oflficer and asked B — -d to 

return and persuade B-u to join him. His se- 

eondmissioii wasas unsuccessful as the first. When 
he rejoined the villagers they appeared exasperat¬ 
ed a.nd commenced their infernal work by loud 
clamours, and binding him to a tree set up the war 
dance and whoop and the tragedy was finished by 
the wife of one of the chiefs stabbing him to the 
heart with a dagger. They then rushed to the 
bungalow and found Lieutenant B——a preparcil 
for them. With a Naik and four Sip4hies he pro¬ 
tected the bungalow which was well stockaded fq' 
Boroetime, and deadly were the shots from his two 
double barrelled guns which he fired altcrnatfly 
as they were loaderl by a Sipahi. He might have 
held the position for a long time, had he not 
supposed that the rebels intended to burn the 
bungalow by throwing lighted arrows into the 
choppar. He determined on making a gallant 
nish through them, and tried to escape. lie went 
inside the bungalow for a moment to fill his hat with 
rupees. Then with his Joe Manlon under his arm 
and accompanied by two Sipdhics he searched for 
an opening, and firing both barrels, wliich added 
two more to the number of lifeless budies, threw the 
rnpees in the midst of them and hoping that they 
wpuld pick them up, made a spring amongst them. 
The whole was accomplished in so short a period 
that the rebels wore taken by surprise and al¬ 
lowed them to proceed to a short distance without 
being touched, 'lliey soon fol1nwed||to down a short 
but steep hill and wounded him i^^overal places. 
At the bottom of the hill there was a ravine over 
which there was not any bridge. Poor B——n 
thoughf he might gain time to load his gan if he 
weye safely lodged on the other side; and making 
one enormous effort just cleared and staggered 
forward a short distance and fell quite exhausted. 
Ra> felt that his wounds were mortal and that he 
could not live long. The attention of the rebels must 
have beta ezclnsively directed at him as both the 
Sip&hies escaped unhurt. One was from.the pro- 
vinceof A>wm,the other was a Goorka: Lieutenant 

B - ^ told them to make their way to Assam or 

to h^.j,Seott, and give intelligoace of what had 
occuaed; and to leave him as he felt t]w he could 
oot^j^^elong.. The native of Asiam rmoff imme- 
dj|fo|y i but the Goorka declared tbaff it was his 
duly to take ciuw of hia officer, and that he would 


not leave him; and placing himsdf near the body 
resolutely awaited the approach of the rebels. He 
was soon literally covered with wounds and fell 
across the body of his officer, thus proving by the 
sacrifice of his life that the noblest feelings and the 
greatest generosity may be found under a black 
^ *”*S?*^ *dd, that on the representation of 
Mr. Scott this gallant soldier’s family wiis provided 
for by the Government and to the present day re¬ 
ceive the pension. It is said that to the latest hour 
of his lifo he repeated not having given way to the 
mental ronviction that struck him on the march, as 
from some calculation he imagined that nad he 
listened to it he might have returned in time to save 
Lieutenant B——a’s life. 

The inscription on Mr, Scott’s tomb bears honour¬ 
able though feeble testimony to the real worth of his 
character. Possessed of extraordinary mental pow¬ 
ers, he completely e.xliaustcd them in the service 
of his country and hastened in all probability his 
death by his unceasing demands on his too weak 
body to support the burden of his giant mind, and 
as an illustrious proof of ilio prevalence of the 
darling passion even in the hour nf death the last 
act of Mr. Scott’s lifewas’to assemble the officers 
of the station near his bed side, in order that they 
might witness-bis incapacity to continue the per¬ 
formance of his official duties, and inlrented them 
to make such arrangements a.s they thought proper 
for the security of his papers, His death was caused 
by a disease in or near the heart, and was very 
gradual in its approach, but it had no terror for 
him: he had obtained the victory over the grave; he 
had extracted the sting from death by performing 
his duty in that state of life to which it had pleased 
God to cal) him. Kxense my dwelling on this sub- 
ject, dear Emily, but there appears to me to have 
been so great a nobility in Mr. Seoll’s mind, so 
generous a sacrifice of himself in the performance 
of his duty, uncheered by that ajijirobatioii which 
awaits great men in our own country, unnrged by 
the applause of admiring millions —there is some¬ 
thing so grand in the picture of a being endowed 
with great talents and distiiiguishcd in mental ac¬ 
quirements above his fellows, devoting his time to 
transplanting the virtues of the West to the dis¬ 
tant climes of the East; and both by precept and 
example proving the advantages of mental supe¬ 
riority, that I cannot consider Mr. Scott otherwise 
than as one of the great benefactors of the world, 
nor can I hear his name mentioned without feel¬ 
ing the greatest respect for his memory which is 
revfr^ from Syllict to the boundaries of Assam.” 

At the conclusion of this eulogium Clarence and 
Lady Effingham directed their steps towards home, 
and in a few days afterwards left the Cassiah hills 
not without regret, though the path of their destiny 
appeared bright and flowery before them. They 
were married' in Calcutta; and soon afterwards 
the Baron Sidley and his lovely bride returned to 
England. 

G. E. H. 


Chowrinohbe Thkatbe.—M. Nouveau’s be¬ 
nefit 18 fixed for the 8th of July, when is to be 
perfortned a *' piece entitled " Napoleon or the 
Emperor and the Soldierafter which the pan¬ 
tomime of ■* the Deserter”, a grand Spectaek, 
Dancep, &c. &c, 

Orient PEABii.— Titia ifork is just published. 
We shall notice it in our next. 
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Articles* 


SIGNAL INSTANCE Of ENGLISH FORTITUDE. 

In the year 1709, when-the British forcee were in'Spain, 
Alicani, a place of treat imponance, wai beaiegetl by an 
army of 13,000 men. A« this city and castle had been 
taken by the remarkable yalour of the British seamen, so 
the siege of it afterwards, when the English defended it, 
was one of the most remarkable actions in this age. The 
following is a suceint account of the whole affair, from 
the time the place was invested, till its surrender;— 

Alichnt is a city and port commanded by a strong castle 
standing on a rock at a small distance from the sea, and 
about sixty-eight miles south from the capital city of 
Valencia. There was in it a good'garrison, under the 
command of Major-General Richards, which made an 
obstinate defence against a very numerous army of the 
enemv, with a very large train of heavy artillery, and 
excellently supplien with ammunition. At last, the city 
being absolutely untenable, the garrisoi^resolved to retire 
into the castle, which had hitherto been esteemed impreg¬ 
nable. They sunk three cisterns in the solid rock, and 
then with incredible labour filled them with water. The 
troops that retired into it were Sir Charles Hothain’s regi¬ 
ment, and that of Colonel Sibourg, generally called the 
French regiment, because it was compo^d of refugees. 
After some progress made in iht Second siege, the French 
saw that it was iropos'.iblo to do any great matter in the 
usual way, and therefore, contrary to all expectatioif, 
resolved upon a work, excessively laborious, and in all 
outward appearance, impracticable; which was tliut of 
mining through the solid rock, in order to blow up the 
castle and its garrison into the air together. At first 
Major-General Richards, and all the officers in the place, 
looked upon the enemy's scheme as a thing impossible to 
be accomplished, and were secretly well pleased with 
their undertaking, in hopes it would nvc time for our 
fleet to come to their relief, yet this did not hinder them 
from doing all that lay in their power to incommode the 
workmen, and at last to countermine them. 

The besii-gers, however, wroiiglit so incessantly, and 
brought such numliers of peasants to assist them m their 
labours, that they having, in about twelve weeks' time, 
finished the works for this service, anil charged them with 
ISOO barrels of powder, and other materials of destruction, 
summoned the castle to surrender on March 2d, most 
Bolemnlv assuring a safe and honourable convoy to Barce¬ 
lona, with bag and baggage for every person in it, if tliey 
submitted within three days and prevented the min of the 
castle; but threatened otherwise, no mercy should be 
shown if any aecidentally escaped the blow. To demon- 
■trate me reality of their design, they desired the garrison 
might depute three or more engineers, with other geiitlc- 
meii of competent skill, to view their works, and make a 
faithful report of what they saw. Accordingly, two field- 
officers went to the mine, and were allowed the liberty of 
nftking what scrutiny they pleased; upon which they 
told the governot, that if their judgment failed them not, 
the explosion would carry up the whole castle to the eas- 
tearninost battery, unless it took vent in their own coun¬ 
termine or vein; but at least they conceived it wc aid car¬ 
ry away the sea battery, the lodging rooms in the castle 
close, some of the chambers cut for soldiers' barracks, and, 
they very much feared, might affect the great cistern. 

A grand council of war was called upon this, the French 
message delivered, and the engineers made their report; 
the besieged acknowledged their want of water, but believ¬ 
ing the fleet might be sensible of their distress, and conse¬ 
quently under some concern for their relief, their unani- 
ronus resolution was, to commit themselves to the provi¬ 
dence of God, and whatever fate attenderl them, to stand 
the springing of the mine. The French general and 
Spanish officttirs expressed the utmost concern at this 
answer, and the second night of tlie three allowed, sent to 
divert them from what they called, and it is very likely 
thought, inexcusable obstinacy, offering the same honour¬ 
able articles as before, even upon that late compliance ; 
but those still were rejected by the besieged. The fatal 
third tiight approaching, and no fleet seen, the French 
cent their last summons, and withal an assurance that 
their mine wac primed, and should be sprung by six o'clock 
the next moraiag; and cbougb, as they saw, all hope and 
prospect of relief was vain, yet there was room for safety 
iiill, and the terms already proposed were in their power 


to accept. The besieged peieisted in their adherence to 
the result of the fiist council, and the French met their 
usual answer again; therefore, ag a prologue to tJieir 
iniendeihtragedy, they ordered ail theeinhabitants of that 
quarter to withdraw from their lionses before five o'cloclc* 
tne ensuing morning. The besieged, id the meantimei^ 
kept a general guaro, devoting themselves to t||eir medi¬ 
tations, The Major-Oenerai, Colodbi Sibourg, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Thornioroft, of Sir Charles Hotham’a 
regiment, sat together in the governor’s usual lodging rmun: 
other officers cantoned them-telveg as tkeir teoiner tacunea 
them, to pass il)c melancholy night. 

At length day appearing, the govesnor was iofiirmed 
that the inhabitants were flying in crowds to the wtntern- , 
most part 'of the town * the governor, attended the 
above-mentioned gentlemen, and aboui'five or six oilier 
officers, went to the west batter;', to inform himself better. 
Afler he lu I remained there about a quarter of an Jiour, 
Lieutenant-Coicnei Thornicroft desired him to remove, at 
being unable to do any set vice there; he and Coloiyd 
Sibourg answered, that no danger was to be apprehendn 
there, more than m any other place; that there they 
would wait the event. The lieutenant-colonel remained 
because his superiors did, and other officers imitated tlit 
same si^ample; but the hour of five being now eqa-idera- 
bly past, the corporal's gnanl cried out that the train waa 
fired, observing some smoke from the lighted matches, and 
other combustible master near it, from whence the^ama 
ascended to the sentinels above. Tbo governor anu field- 
officers were then urged to retreat, but refused. 

The mine at last blew up ; the rock opened and shut; 
the whole mountain felt the convulsion ; thd governor and 
field-officers, with their company, ten guns, and two mor¬ 
tars, were buried in the abyss; tlie walls of the castle 
shook, part of the great cistern fell, another cistein kimost 
closed, and the rock sliut a man to liis neck in its cliff, 
who lived many hours in that afflicting posture. About 
thirty-six sentinels and women were swallowed in difl'or- 
ent quarters, wliose dying groans ware lieard, some of 
them after the fourth mouraful day. Many houses of tlie 
town were ovurwhclmed in their rums, and Che castle 
' juffered much : but that it wears any form at all, was 
'owing to ihu vent which the explosion forced through the 
veins of the rouk, and the couiilermme. After the loss of 
t||e chief officers, the government fell of course to Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel D'Albon of Sibourg's regimeut, who drew 
out a detarhinont troin thu whido g.irri-oii, and with it 
made a desperate sally, to show how little he was moved 
at their thunder. The boinlis from the castle played on 
the town more violently, and the shot galled every corner 
of their streets; which marks of their resentment-lhoy con¬ 
tinued till the arrival of our fleet, which they had expected 
so long. 

The Spanish and French historians speak of this action 
with all imaginable regard to the gallant dcfencu made by 
the besieged, and the Spaniards called tlio rained castle 
the monument of English courage, in the present day, 
under a moro ciiligiiiened intelligence, we can only lament 
that kindred nations should ever have abandoned them¬ 
selves so far to the dominion ul the lower propensities of 
our nature, as to have conic into such deadly and unhap¬ 
py collision. 


PITCIl[[^ROUNDS OF TENERIFFE. 

There is nothing more extraordinary.in the structure of 
the whole nland |Of Teneriffe, than the extensive pitch 
formations it contains. The part of the island in which 
the pitch-grounds, as they are called, are found, is about 
twenty-four miles from Port Spam, at a place called 
Point Breoa. There, it is said, they are fifieon iinndr^ 
acres in extent. On landing at Point Breea, which is 
dune o'li a sandy beach, a person is naturally surprised to ' 
see large black rocks of pitch towering above the sand, 
and pieces of them rolled sinootb and plentifully about 
the qeacb, like pebbio.s. Every step ha take««is no pitch 
ground.^ Extensive masses of it are also found presenting 
a broad and smooth surface, in some parts it seems as 
if a barrel of pitch had been upset, and left to mix with 
the soil. The pitch, in general, is merely a superficial 
coating on the surface of the ground; and nothing but 
strict examination would allow one believe tliat the • 
fertile scene around is situated on pitch-grounds. But 
it is so; cottages and gaidens are implanted on it, and 
on it vegetation thrives most luxuriantly. ■ The ptch- 
ground is not one continued mess of this substance, but 
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i|^^ ft Mrw* «Si)M^^»r^iarp«tpbH<^ «. tlw ml 
|ji 0 rveiuaf for eoMMWAbKs apaaM. After Writoaf ap a 
aiolleueeat«ifamik*aiid a tauter fron iw o?et 
^ •ueb'Kroaad, dia vieiUir raachM an eiavaUn aana, 
'arhtdra ealledube pUctMaka. Tbw u a aait iaa«»-ef 
Mt^naturallr Mllleetedw the form a Uke> The an;* 
Mcee(iUiiioreover,aasunu»tha appearance of one. and 
it le Cbmefetelr ilRpuoded by a wood. The leattb of 
tiiH lake u about telf a mile, aud iti RreaMt breadth 
about half a furlong. Numeroua pools of water abound 
on ue surface, antkthe 4eep cracka and fissures' in the 
pitch an fifled with it, in which little $ih |od frogs sport 
about.r Thbi water IS perfoctly freehand good. The pitch 
appeara to be in some parts of gi^t depth, if such an 
opnfba may briustified from the^racks and fissures. It 
is hard enough A sustain the weight of a person walking 
on It, but becomes a littleooltened by the heat of the sun, 
so that persons a little distance from each other some- 
^es disappear by stoking gradually v>to the hollows 
fomed by their own weight. On the confines of the lake, 
nkeution is abundant and vigorous, and pineapples 
grown on the pitch-grounds are said to be remarl$ably 
good.—Ksyogs of the Chanticleer. 


‘ • THE ABSENT MEMBER. 

[Thie is tsken ftom the new nmiOpr of the ' Amulet,' Just 
pohRshed, and is Ana the pen of MiSs Hitfoid, the authoi 
ef the delightful vUlage histones. Tho pictoie seems a 
little canoatured here and there . hut abien o of mind is 
to its^ a oaruutura, and whaterer exuberance tlicra u 
at any time in Miss Mitford's style is hut truth in a state 
of loaurioiuw.] 

Everybody reihembers the eaeellent character of an 
abtenf man, by La Bruyeie, since, so coldly dramatized 
by Isaac BickerstdA',-everybody remembers the chai ac¬ 
tor, and everybody would have thought the whole dccouut 
a mnvt amusing and pleasiiiit invention, bad not the in¬ 
credible facts been verified by the sayings and doings of 
a cel Min Paruun count, whose nime has escaped me,* 
a well known individual of that day, whose dutiaettom 
(I use the words in the French sense, and not lo th^ 
ihiglisb) set all exaggeration at defiance, who was, in a 
word, mote dutn»t than La Bistrait oi La Brugere. 

He," that nameless he,” still remains unrivalled si 
an odd Frenchman, when euch a thing turns up, which 
IS seldom, wUl generally be found to excel at all poiiiu 

S lur En^isb oddity, which is comparatively common. 

0 single specimen so complete m its kind has appeared 
in our country; but the genus i» by no means extinct, 
and every now and then, especially amongst learned men, 
great mathematicians, and eminent Grecians, one has the 
Inek to light on an original whose powers of perception 
and memory are subject to lapses the most extraordi¬ 
nary; fits 01 abstraction, danng which everything that 
passes falls into some pit ol forgetfalness, like the oubliette 
of an old castle, and is never seen or heard of again. 

My excellent friend, Mr Coniugsby is just such a man. 
The waters of oblivion ot the Eastern fairy Tale, or the 
nore classical Lethe, are but types to shadow forth the 
agtant and variety of his anti-recollective faculty. Let the 
fit be strong upon him, and he shall not recognize his own 
mansion, or reniember his own name. Suppose him in 
London, and a fire in the opposite house would, at sm h 
a time, hardly disturb him. You imgb^it certain mo 
meats, commit murder in his preseS with perfect 
impumty; he would not know the ullei from the killed. 

Of course this dobs not happen every day , or rather, 
opportonibps ofso ttnking a character'do not often fall 
in his waA ot doubtless he would not fail to make the 
most of them. Of the smaller occasions, which can occur 
more frequently, he is pmUy sure to take the advantage, 
and, fiom the time of bis putting on two differe nt colomsd 

* In wiMngof fliafergetftillMs of othen. a touch of that 
quality may fie permltsaa m uhsaolf. It la lu koepinr, aud 
Msogtog to toe mhJaot: and in good truth, if one may ny 
of timi oortun ,iuiraetita, as of (hat worst species m hu 
ta nine d sa, eaUed tovm " Msjr beet eaa. paint them whk can 
M thamanost.” then I im • fit rsoorder ef all the errors, 
Moaders, and mistokee that proeapd boos mat <rf meiaory, 

1 being os mnek mUotod to ftcilet imsM% and datsa, and 
phoas-^ WHWsM wptd far ettotljer-.towai»wdaathoritiea, 
end utoqaoto vena, as Mr. Oodingsby ItfiwIR I cannot 
evim noMBStotf toa s^le end title efimr -Mvai gerammns, 
end only yesterday gum amy e MagslanthdW syling (as 


atockioge wheu getimg up in the morning, to that of Us 
assumuig his wife's laced nightcap when going to bed, 
his every day's histoiy is o le perpetual senes of blundets 
end mistakes. < 

He will salt hu tea, for instance, at breakfast ume, amt 
put sugar on bis muffin, anJ swallow both messes without 
thuslightest perception of his having at all deviatadfrom 
bis common mode of applying those relishing comiimenls. 
With respect to the quality of his food, indeed, he is as 
indifferent as Domiaie Sampson, and he has been known 
to fill hia glass with vinegar lostead of sherry, aod to pour 
a ladle of turtle soup over his turbot instead of lobsMt 
sauce, and doubtless would have takeu both the eatablea 
and drinkables very quietly, had not his old butler, 
on the watch against such occuirences, whisked both 
glass and plate away with the celerity ot Sancho’s 
physician, Don-—Bless me! I have forgotten that name 
also I 1 said that aubjeet was contagious. Don—be who 
officiated in the island ot Baiatana—Don—no. Doctor 
Pedro Bezio da Aquero, that is the title in which the 

S entlenun ieioices,->WeIl, the vinegar would have been 
runken, ana the turbot aod turtle sauce eaten, had not 
the vigilant butlem played the part ol Don Pedro Kezio, 
and whipped off tlie whole concern, whilst the good nun, 
his master, sat m dubious meditation, wondering what bad 
bocoma oi his dinner, and not quite certain thit he might 
not have eaten it, until a platetui ol more salubiions and 
less incongruous viands—nain aud chicken for instance, 
or roast beef and French beans, was plsieU beloie him. 
But tor that inenumable bdtler,'a coronet’s u {ie>l would 
have been held upon him long ago. 

• After breakfast he would dress, thrice happy if the 
care of his valet preveated him fr im shaving witli a p'un- 
ing-koife, or putbog on his wsistcoat wrong side out. 
Being dres,ed, he would prepare for hi. ride, mounting, 
if hi. gloom did not happen to be in waiting, the n ry 
first four-looted animal that came m tiis way,—snmetnrirs 
the butcher’s hoi se, with a tray niLCl bilauL'd l> lirt— 
somelimos the post-boy’s doi.ev, wit i the leUt,i-bags 
swinging behind him—sometime, his daughtei s pmy, 
side-saddle notwithstanding, and wien mouotel, iuith 
he sallies, rather m the diieition which lu. steed may 
happen to pieter than in that which he hi itself had in- 
tended to follow. 

Bold would be the pen that should attempt even a brief 
summary ot the iiiistakes committed in one single morning s 
nJe. It he proc,.cd, as he frequently doe., to oiir good 
town ot Belford, he goes for wrong things to tlie wrong 
shops, miscalls the people whom he accost. (•«ldoia, 
indeed, shall be hit on the proper name, title, or vocation 
of any one whom he chances to address), asks an old 
bachelor after his wife, and old maid after her ciiild* 
Fen, and, finally, sums up a morning of bluo lers by going 
to the inn wheie he had not left his horse, aud quietly 
stepping loto some gig or phaeton prepaied lor .omo 
other person. In a new neigiibouriiood, this apprupri- 
atioi ot other people s property might bring our hero luto 
an awkward dileinmi, but the man and his ways ire well 
known in our paits, an 1 when the unlucky ownei of the 
abstracted equipage arrives m a fury, and demands of ftie 
astounded ostler what has become ot ms carnage, one 
simple exclamation, Mr Conlngsby, sir* is at once teit 
by the aggrieied propnetoi to be explanation enough. 

SRott'id morning calls be the Older of the day, he con • 
tnves to make a pretty comfortaUe coafu-iou in tliat 
simple civilit). bast of all be can hardly gallop along 
the king', hubway without getting into a diniile with 
theturnpi.e kceiiers, sometimes noing quietly thiough 
a gate without Jiayii.,; the slightest attention to their 
demand for toll, ct others tossing them, without dreaoiiug 
of stopping to receive the chinge, a shilling oi aaoveieign, 
as the case may be , hi, aUnougli gieit on the currency 
question (have 1 not said that the geuticman is* a county 
memher 1) he is practically most happily iguoraot ot the 
current com of the realm, aud could hardly know gold 
from silver, if asked to dis'ingutsh between them, ffiis 
event is a mrfect pdseud to the gatekeeper, who, cen- 
fidug in the absolute deafness produced by his abstiac- 
tion, culls after him with a completa aMurance that he 


• Urntansi For it read vat. « Was e eaunty 
will do Just as well, and gays the taleatad Editor, the emi- 
publiabsr, and respecttlde printer of Una l«y^ votome 
mm any danger of being called, innocent ea they ere, to the 
tor of Hw Honee, and commUteiF to Us Mriaetys end of 
Mewgnta,fat toaachefprlv^ge; to any notUtag eMoFeim 
sharo to^e pent, irii au^ toe w«d.^^ w «nr^ 
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my Iw honwt with impaniw: ud di%t, Mwt as he may, 
tiMre is no more chance of iiia arresting bis passenger 
thu the turiipilc^maD of Ware had of stoppiog Johnny 
CHlpin. Accordingly, after undereoing the ceremony of 
omit^ change, he pockets the whole coin with a safe 
con«uieace. Beigare (and he is very charitable) find 
their acconnt also in this ignorance; he flinge nhout 
haU'-’Crowna for penny {deces, and half sovereigns for six¬ 
pences, relieving the same set a dozen times over, and 


is snre to lose it, cash, bank-notes, and all) in the course 
of a morning’s lide. ' 

Arrived at the place of destination, the bouse at which 
he is to call, a new scene of coofusiOn is pretty sure to 
-arise. In the first place, it rarely happens that he does 
arrive at the veritable manaion to which his visit is in¬ 
tended, He is far more likely to arrive at the wrong 
place, inquire of the bewildered footman for some name, 
not his master’s, and be finally ushered into a room full 
of strangers, persons whom he neither visits nor knows, 
who stare and wonder what brought him, whilst he, not 
very sure whether he ought to remember them, whether 
they be his acquaintances or not, stammers out an apology, 
and marches off again. (N. B. He once did this, 
whilst canvassing- for the county, to a rival candidate, 
and, finding only the lady of the house, intrcateil her, in 
the most iosinuatiug manqer, tg exert her inttuence with 
her husband for his vote and interest. This passed for a 
deep stroke of finesse amongst those who did not know 
him—they who did, laughs, and exclaimed, Mr Coli- 
tnnby !) Or_he shall commit the reverse mistake, and, 
riding to the right house, ask for the wrong people, or, 
finding the family out, he shall have forgotten his own 
name—1 niean his name tickets,—and shall leave one 
from his wife’s or daughter's cardcase, tak-eu up by that 
sort of accident, wiiich is to him second nature ; or he 
ehall unite all these bliindets, and leave at a house where 
he himself does not visit, a card left at his own mansion 
by a third person, who is also acquainted with the family I 
to which so unconsciously that outwaid sign and token of 
acquaintanceship had travelled. , 

Imagine the mistakes and confusion occasioned by such 
doings in a changeable neighbourhood, much broken into 
parties by politics and election contests. Sometimes it 
did good, as between two old country squires, who, hav¬ 
ing been friends all their lives, had quarrelled about the 
speed of a grey yound, and the decision of a course, and 
had mutually vowed never to pass each other's door. 
The sight of hia antagonist's card (left in ono of Mr. 
Coningsuy’s atisent fits), so mollified the most testy elder 
of the two, that he forthwith returned the visit, and the 
opposite party being luckily not at home, a card was left 
there also; and either individual thinking the concession 
first made by himself, was emulous in stepping forward 
with the most cardial hand-shaking when they met casually 
nt dinner at a third place. 

But Mr. Coningsby's visiting blunders were not always 
•o fortunate; vfhere they healed one breach, they made 
twenty; and once bad very nearly occasioned a dutd 
between two youngsters, lords of neighbouiing manors, 
belweeu whose game-keepers there was an ougstqnding 
feud. The card left was taken as a cartel—a note of 
defiance ; and, but for the interference of const^bles.and 
mayore, and magistrates, A aunts, & sisters, & mammas, 
and peace-preservers of all ages and sexes, some very 
ImA blood would inevitably have been spilt. As it was, 
tlie affair terminated in a grand effusioiPof ink, the cor¬ 
respondence between the seconds, a vlelicious specimen 
of polite and punctilious quarrelling, having been pub¬ 
lished for the edification of the world, and filling three 
columns of the county newspapers. It came to no con¬ 
clusion ; for, although the one party conceded that a 
card bad been left, and the other that the person to wbpm 
the name tftlonged did not leave it, yet how the thing 
did arrive on that hall table remained a mystery. The 
•errant who opened the door happened to be a strai^r, 
andeomehow or other nobody ever thqpghtof Mr. Con- 
ingsby nay, he himself, although taking a great interest 
in tho-oispate, aud wondering over the puzzle like the 
feet of the neighbourhood; never once recollected hie own 
geingi On that eventful morning, nor dreamt *1 could 
he^rdugh his infirmiMr that Sir James Mordkbnt's card 
wa^ldh! aritr- Chandler’s; to so incredible a peiat was 
'hit liiivatfulnew carried. 


If,intesiinplea'mailter ta mOirniM ^iritlny,'ba.’Coav 
trived to piodocO to much confuMoOi (nw his fi^qa 
must have fixpwded whea w dapaatoea'a^ waapim ad*,* 
pengot*il)<o bis faaqdal 1 qu^tionif he wm wtoto'a 

letter in bis life without soup Dlapder m the data, ihlf 
addresat the signature, or the tubjaet, 'Ha would lodita 
an epistle to one penqu, direct 4t to tnotlier,^i^ tend 
it to a tniid, who cotild not conceivn ftfira wtem it^'came, 
beeanse he had forgotten unput his fiama at the boitato. 
But of the numerous perpleaities to whifeh be was i& toe 
habit of giving rise, franks wege by* vary fsr tha^maK 
Auqueutcaus^ 'Sickliah tbiiq;8. are'they; even-to the 
punctual and the caKfiil,; and to Mr. Coaiaasby tba 
giving one quite perlgctly right Baqmed en imt&siblity.< 
There was the date to insider, the. month, the day of 
the month, thayearo-l have known him tb write the wrong 
centurythen came the neme, the place, the street, the 
numbers if raLondou—ifinthecouutry the town A county; 
—then, lastly, his own nsme, whioh though so simple an 
operation as it seems, he would contrive generally to omit, 
and sometimes to boggle wjfh, now writing only his 
trouymic, as if he were a peer, now only his Chrismui 
name, as if a prince, and now au involution of iokkla 
that defied even the accurate eye of the clerks of the 
Post-Office. Very, very few can have been the franka 
of his that escaped paying. • 

Of course his friends aud acquaintance were forewarned, 
and escaped the scrape (for it is one) of maktaff their 
correspondents pay triple postage. Bountiful ns he waa 
in his offers of service in this way, (and keying no 
account of the numbers, be would just ^ readily givo 
fill; as oue), none incurred the penalty, saye strangers 
and the unwary. 1, lor my own part, never received 
but one letter directed by him in my life, ani^in ilio 
address of that, the name, my name, the name of tho 
person to whom the letter was written, was wanting. 
" Three Mile Cross" held the usual place occupied by 
" Aliss Mitfoni.’’ 

“ Three Mile Cross- 
Reading, 

j Berks,” 

ran the direction. But as I happened to Kceive aboul 
twenty times as many tetters, and esitecially frank^ 
tetters as all the good people of *' The Cross" put together, 
the packet was sent first to me by way of experiment, 
and, as 1 recognised the scat of a dear friend and an old 
correspondent, 1 felt no scrapie in appropriating for Ottcc, 
like a Scottish laird, the style aud title ot tho place whera 
I reside. And 1 and the postmaster were tight; the 
epistle was, as it happened, intended for me. 

Notes would, in his hands, have been still mora^dan- 
geroiiB than letters; but from this peril he was genhrally 
saved'by the caution of the two fnende most anxious for 
his credit, his wife and the old butter, who commonly 
contrived, the one to write the answers to all invitationa 
and general billets that arrived at the house, the other to 
watch that none from him should pass without duo 
scrutiny. Once, however, he escaped their surveillance; 
and the consequence was an adventure which, though 
very trifling, proved, in the first instance, so uncorofor- 
table, as to cause both his keepers to exert double vigilance 
for the future. Thus the story ran. 

A respectable but not wealthy _ clergyman had befit 
appointed to aJiving about ten miles on, had married, 
and brought home hie bride, and Mr, Coningsby, who ea 
county member, celled upon everybody within n still 
wider circuit, paid a visit is due form, accompanied by, 
or rather acedinpanying his lady, which aiali having 
been duly returned (neither party* being at home), was 
followed by an invitation for Mr. A Mis. £llii to dine at 
Coningsby House. The invitation was accepted; but 
when the day arrived, the dangerous illness of a near 
relation prevented the young couple from keeping ihiir 
engagement; and some time a^r. the fair bride began to 
think it necessary to return the civilities of her tieighboufe, 
by giving her first dinner lArty. Notes ofc'’jitttioii were 
despatched accordingly, to four families of consequaneo, 
amongst tliem Mr. Coninpbj’s; but it wss the but/ 
Christmas time, when'between tamriy-partlet, nod Loqdon 
visitors,sadcbiidtea’sMls,eva<y boayVtdvaiti,age were 
bespoken for weeks bolote^band ; and iramTliree or her 
frie^ accordingly/ylfo received ufW|m'decluiog her la* 
vitatien, mad pleadiog pre-cngsgeasMiti.. from Mr. Co* 
ningsby only ganote arrived';Set aemdaataUy Uv. Eilig 
heairdtIiat'tMy Were toga at-Obristmaa oq,adMtaii{ visit, 
and taking for gihiiitftm the Mtiwched 


:dvaiti,age 'warn 
mTlirea or her 
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• thii wortiijr member or hi* amiable lady, Mrs Ellis, instead 
stfattempiiua to collect other friends, made up her mind 
to pustpone oer partysto a imre convement. sea^n. 

Tile day on wnAh the-dinoer. was to have llflen given 
‘’proved so unfavourable, that our young couple saw good 
•cause to congratulate themselves on their resolution. The 
liule hamlet of ii^t ^u^ford, amongst the prettiest' Of 
our Nordt-of-Hampshire villages, so beautiful in the sum¬ 
mer, from the irregularities oi^ttie ground, tt« deep woody 
lan^ hollowed liiO water-courses, the wild commons 
which musf be paified ttareach it,. aud profound seclusion 
of the one straggling street of cottages and cottage-like 
houaee,,witht'uevii>arage, placed like a bird’s-nesi on the 
<• side of a steep hill, clothed to thdsvery top with beech 
wooA; this pStUy hamlet, so chKrming m its summer ver¬ 
dure, its deep nmrement, aud its touch o( wildness in the' 
midst of civuizatiOD, was, from those very circumstances 
no tempting spot in mid-winter; vast tracts across the 
commons were then nearly impsssablett the lanes were 
s|oughs; and the villige itself, rendered insulated and 
inhccesMble by the badness e/ the roads, conveyed no 
other Teeiing than that of weariness and loneliness. Mr. 
nod Mrs. Ellis, who although not insensible of the incon¬ 
veniences of their abode, had made up their minds to bear 
the evil and enjoy the good of their situation,.could not 
help congtstulating themselves, as they sate in their 
snugdiiiiag-parloui, after a five o'clock dinner, on the 
post|i^-iemant of their party. The snow is about a foot 
deep, and tlie bridge broken, so that neither servants nor 
horses could have gut to the Eight Bells: and where could 
we have houi^d them ? said the gentleman. And the 
drawing-room smokes so, iu this heavy atmosphere, that 
we cannot ligbtei fire there, responded the lady ; never to 
be surf^was anything so fortunate I 
Andptst as the word was spoken, a carriage and four 
drove up to the door, and exactly at half-past six (the hour 
named lu the invitation), Mr. and Mrs. Coningsby were 
ushered into the room. 

Imagine the feelings of four persons, who had never 
met before, in such asituation.especially of the two ladies. 
Mrs. Ellis, dinner over, with the consciousness of the half- , 
bottle of port and the quarter of sherry, the apples, the, 
nuts, the single pair of mould candles, her drawiug-room 
fire that could not be lighted, her dinner to be provided 
as weU as cooked, and net own dark merino and black 
silk apron ! Poor Mrs. Coningsby, on the other hand, see¬ 
ing at a glance bow the case stood, feeling for the trouble 
they wefe giving, and sinking under a consciousness far 
worso tobearthau Mrs. Ellis’s—the consciousness oi being 
overdressed. Ilow heartily did she wish herself at home 
■gain 1 or, if that were too much to desire, what would she 
liave given to have replaced her clarei-colouredsilk guwn, 
her hat with its white plumes, her pearls and her lubies 
back again in their wardrobes and cases! 

It was atrial of no ordinary nature to the good sense.good 
breeding, and nod humour of both parties, aud each 
stood it well. There happened to be a cold round of beef 
in the house, some undressed game, and plenty of milk 
and eggs; the next farmer had killed a pig: and with 
pork chops, cold beef, a pheasant, and apple fritters, all 
very ip|rel]r prepared, more fasiidious persons than Mr. and 
Mrs. IConingsby might havo made a good dinner, 'i'he 
host brought out his best claret, the pretty hostess regained 
her smiles, and forgot her black apron and her dark ine- 
ribo j and what was a far more difficult gsiiievenieut, the 
-fair visitor forgot ber plumes and her satin. The eveain|, . 
whicb began so inaqspiciously, ended pleasantly and soci- 
kUy; and, when the note (taken, as wiyu., guessed, by our 
hero from ^e letter-boy, with the intehtiou of sending 
it by a groom), was foflnd quietly ensconced in his waist¬ 
coat pocket, Mrs. Coningsby could hardly regret the termi¬ 
nation of her present adventure, although fully resolved 
never again to incur a similar danger. 

* Of his mishaps when attending his duty in Parliament, 
and left in some measure to hit own guidance (for, having 
no hous^ in town, hie family only go for about three 
monthe rit tte teoton) there is no end. Some are serious 
end tome an very much the reverse. Take a specimen 
of hit Eondoa seiapt. 


Qn»aacelient ftiend wears a wig made, to imitate a ne- 
. .iqnt'ijfaed'Of hair wiribh it is tp be pfecumed that at the 
yb^,bestaf littMStitdoes not vbry cieaelf rewmble, and 
whiim,afteraweekii(Mr- Coningsby's'Weuir'' 

^the cfauacteristic neicii|ancf^ hit hab 


f, pul on with 

____ —,-T,_-s,_ on 

end, soittutimes M toe MUmv-nlwaya aqjgyj tiodiqme- 
hind sidr b^re, UjimiHS tuch h denetmoar at never 


was equalled 6y Christian peruke at any time or in any 
country. 

One day last winter, being in London without a eervent. 
he, by lomd extraordinary cnance happened to loo.’t in the 
' glass when he was dressing, and became aware of the evil 
state of his eaxon—a piece of information for which he 
had generally been indebted to one of his two guardians, 
Mrs. Coningsby or the old bbtior,—and recollecting 
that he was engaged to a .great dinner. party the ensu¬ 
ing evening, stepped into tbe first hair-dresser's shop that 
, he passed to bespeak himselt a wig; wbere, being a man 
of exceedingly pleasant and jocular manners (your oddi¬ 
ties, with the exception of the peculiar oddity, aiu com¬ 
monly agreeable persons), he passed himself off for a ba¬ 
chelor to the artificer, and declared that his reason for 
desiiing a wig of peculiar bekuty aud becomingness was, 
that ha was engaged to great party the nexLday, at which 
he exi«uted to meet the lady of his heart, and tliat liis fate 
and fortune depended ou the set of bis curls. This he 
impressed very strongly ou the mind of the perruquier; 
who, an enthusiast in hU art, as a great artist should be, 
saw nothing extraordinary in the fact of a man's imppiness 
hanging ou the cyt of his wig, and gravely promised that 
tio exertion should be wanting on bis pait to contrilmteto 
the felicity of lus customer, and that the article iu question, 
as perfect as hands could make it, should be at ins lodg¬ 
ing.-. the next evening at seven. 

i'uactuai to the Hour aiiivud the maker of perukes ; 
and finding Mr. Cobiiigsby not yet leturued to dress, went 
to attend another appoinAuenf, promising to come hock 
in ball au hour, in half an hour, accoidingiy. the mau 
of curls re-appeared, just m lime to see a cabriolet driving 
lapidly from the dour, at which a maid seiVant stood Utter¬ 
ing. 

vVhere is Mr. Coningsby 1 inquired the perruquier. 

Just gone out to dinner, replied tliegirli and a queer 
figure he is, sure enough, lie looks fur all the world like 
an owl m an ivy-bush. 

To be sure he has not got his new wig on !—niy wig ! 
returued the alaimed artist; lie can never he such a tool 
as tlidt! 

He's fool enough for anything iu the way of forgetting 
or not attending, responded our friend Sally; aud he has gnl 
a mop of hairou his head, whoever made it, that would 
have served for hall-a-dozen wigs. 

i'he article was sunt home untrimmed, just as it was 
woven, replied the unfortunate tabricator, lu increasing 
consternation ; and a capital article it is. 1 came by his 
own direction to cut and curl it, according to the shape of 
his lace; Uie gentleman being particular about the set of 
it, because he’s going a-courting. 

Going a-coutling! exclauned Sally,amazed in lier turn ; 
the Lord ha’mercy upon the poor wretch* II he lias not 
clean forgot that he’s married, and is going to commit—1 
dooiknow what you call it—to have two wives at once! and 
then lie'll be hanged. Going a-courtiug ! VV hat’ll Mailam 
say'! Going a-courtiog I ile'll come to be hanged, sure 
enough. 

Mairied already I quoth the perruquier, with a knowing 
whistle, and a counteiiance that spoke Benedick the mar¬ 
ried man iii every feature. Whunl Onb wile at a time’s 
enough for most people. But he’ll not he hanged. Tlio 
tact ot his wearing my wig with the hair six inches long 
will ;avie him. lie must be nan comyos. And you that 
stand tittering there can he little better, to let him go out 
iu sucli a plight. Wby didn’t you stop him t 
Stop tiim! ejacnlateu the damsel; stop Mr. Coningsby ! 

1 should like to know how! 

Whyl by tclliog him what he was about, to be sure ; and 
getting him to iodk ,n the glass. Nobody with eyes in his 
head could have g^e out such a figure. 

Talk to him ! quulh Sally •, but how was 1 to get him to 
listen 1 And, as to looking in a glass, 1 question if ever be 
did such a tning in bis lifo. You don’t know our Mr. Uon- 
ingsby, that’s clear enough. 

1 only wish he had never come in my way, that 1 never 
had had the ill luck to have known liiin, re^inod tlie dis¬ 
comfited artist, if he should happen to mentira my name 
as his wig-maker, whilst be has that peruke on bis head, 

1 am ruined—.reputation is gone for ever I , 

No fear of that, replied Bally, in a comfortiog tone, 
struck with compassion at tha genuine alarm of the un¬ 
lucky man of wig. There’s not tlta slightest danger of his 
mentioning ypur name, because you may be ceruin sure 
that he diws not remember it. Lord love you, be very 
often forgets hu own I Don't you be frightened about that 
repeated the damsel, soothingly, as soe shat the dbor. 
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whilst the discomfited pemu^uier returned to his shop, and 
Mr. Coninnby, never i;neasin^ how entirely in outward 
semblance ne resembled the wild man of the woods, pro¬ 
ceeded to his dinner-party, where his coiffure was, as the 
hair-dresser had predicfita,ilie theme of universal astooisli- 
ment and admiration.* 

This, however, was one of the least of his scrapes. He 
has gone to Court without a sword ; he has worn coloured 
clothes to a funeral, and black to a wedding. There js 
acarcely any cortventional.law of society which, in some 
way nr other, be hath not chntrived to break : and, m 
two or three slight instances, he has approached more 
nearly than beseems a magistrate and a senator.tn aoewf/e 
with the laws of the hand. He hath quietly knoclred d^own 
0 greift fellow, for instance, whom he caught beating a 
little one, and bsth once or twice been so blind or so 
absent, as to snffer a petty culprit to ruu away, when 
brought up for examination in virtue of his owu warrant. 
But it is remarkable that he never, in his most oblivious 
moods, betiayed into an unkind word or an ungenerous 
action. Tliere is a moral instinct about him which pre- 
aerves liim, in the midst of his oddities, pure and unsullied 
in thought and deed. With all his‘‘ dhtracuom, he 
never lost a friend or made an enemy* His opponents at 
an election are poxed when they pet up a handbill against 
him ; and for that great test of amiableness, the love of bis 
family, his household, his lelalions, servants, and nemh- 
bours, I would mateli my worthy friend, George Co- 
ningehy apaitist any man in the count Hunts 
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CORRESPONDANXE DF, .fACQUEMONT. 

(From the Quarlirlif Rei'ieuj.) 

Before we give tlie following extract, we. think it proper 
to premise, that Lady William Hcntiiick is not more 
distinguished for her high rank ami personal aiicoinplish- 
ments, than for her pifti/ and exempl.irv moral con¬ 
duct in all the relations of life. We owe this pieliiiiinary 
tribute to an amiable lady, whose Ahruo we should iinthave 
been induced by any consideration to have qiiol -d, if it 
had not been already obtruded on all Euiope in this pnh- 
lieation, and if the anecdotes in which skg is mentioned 
had not been p'ctcnsively ciirnliileil in oiir own peri¬ 
odical literature, williout lh.it eeiisurn of .lai’quemonl's 
ingratitude and imperrincnce which they so richly de¬ 
serve. 

‘ La.Iy William neiitiiirk is religions, or rather endat- i 
voiirs to be so.’ —vol. i. p. f)9. 

' For a week I was ovenvlielmed wilh attentions fat the 
Goveinor-Generars coiinlrv house]. There was iu) Lady 
William for any one but -nr. 1 spent several long days 
with hei -tiHe-a-tetf— Watiiii'; about God— she for, 1 a- 
gainst —of Mozart— Ru-fuir— painting— i^Iadamo de Spiiil ; 
of liappines- and nii-iuv ; and ul r.oye in reference to bolh 
—of all things, in slioit, w'ui’ii nquiie, if not ililiiiiiicy, at 
least a great deal of conf dr t. re and leeiprocal esteem eip"- 
cially on the part of a w-nnait —Fuglish too—leligions and 
Strict, with a man—yoiiw^, a bachi r,on and a —Fkincii- 

jsan!’— p. 114- 

This last word was utterly superfluous! —Is there a man 
in Europe hut a Frenchman who could have, penned such 
a passage even in the most confidential private letter t—is 
there a father in Europe, ixeepr a Frenchman, %'h8 would 
ha,ve sanctioned the publieatioo of such a letter finina 
recently deceased son 1 Another passage, thoiigh not so 
flippant, is to our feeling—and, must he, tSfe have no 
Jbubt, to that of La<ly William Beutinck—^11 more of¬ 
fensive ; for he would have us bchei^ that these alleged 
discussions ‘ for and against God’ bad a serious eft'ect on 
her laily»hii> s mind. 

‘ I,’ says he, ‘ am no bettor for her attempt to convert 
me, whilst the, 1 really fear, is not quite so sure of the 
truth of her doctrine as she was before.’*—vol. i. p. 88. 

We gha]l see, as we proceed, so many proofs of the 
roendacioiit vanity of the man, that we cannot lielp doubt¬ 
ing even bis most ordinary statements; but anecdotes so 
inconsistent as the foregoing wilh the character of atiy 
Englishwoman, and most especially wilh that of Lady 
W’iUiam Buntinck, we reject at oilhe, on the internal 
evidence, as well as on the general character of the wit¬ 
ness. 

* This is our own vanlon—the translator hkviqg, as we shall 
heraafter nioro folly mow, mistaken this and eeverat other 
Uunustlc passagoa. 


There are some other ladles ttekted whb.^it be^ possi¬ 
ble, still greater ipipertinenee. and the passages; if quoted, 
would give OUT readers a still worse opinion of Jacquu- 
mont; but we refraia front doing to, because we are un¬ 
willing to revive or wolong the pain vtbich they end their 
friends must have felt, at finding their names so qraelln 
and, we can have no doubt, so causelessly insulted by the 
visions of such incredible vanity. Ht^ does not, inoe^, 
dare to impute any po^tive levity of craduct, but it must' 
be very mortifying to Engltllt women to find their uosus- 
pecting good-nature and innocent urbanity to a str^ger, 
—introduced to them by their haebanA and fiUhers,—tan- 
taken bylhc dbgusiing coxcomb himself and trumpet^ 
to the world as havi^ something of t more ssqtimental 
and lender characterb^nt if we entertained—which w^e 
do not—the slightest ddibt of the fatseh^lt of all sifth in- 
smnatioiis, it would be removed, by observing that M. 
Jacqueroont was, or affected to^, under a similar delusion 
with regard to every man whom he happened to meet. A 
few epev i lens 8f this Admirable Crichton will amuse our 
readers and enable them to form their own opinion—it 
be not alti ady seltlcd«eaf the ingenious and ingenuous 
author; and it is in a special degree worthy of admiration, 
that it was not merely in the polished ciicles of Calcutta, 
and under the bright and favouiing influences of Lady 
W., or Lady G.. or Miss P., that he was thus astonishing¬ 
ly sncceMful. His altiaction was not fashiiht, bat fasci¬ 
nation —it was ei)ually powerful over both sexes and in all 
situations. Tlwre was no dip in bit magnethm-sgtnd in 
the camp of the toriid deseit, or the hut of the snowy Alp 
—in the quarleis of the Forign, or in the palace oftlie 
Rajah, we find him exercising the same orqpipotvnt power. 
In this respect .laeqiiemorit’!. work is a real curiosity, and 
we think it right to exhibit at some length the most mar¬ 
vellous portrait of person'll vanity which has ev^r been 
produced to our eyes. 

' My manners, which I have left natural, and have not 
made stiff, as it is perhaiis expedient to do with the Eng¬ 
lish of tlic common class, have had the good fortune to 
please. J have spoken of all things to the host of my abi- 
iitv, and without affectation. Some, perhaps have liked 
me [w’diit nime] on that account; 'all have shown me 
S [ni'nut prodigui'J attention. Very seldom, I think, has a 
Ficnchmaii had such extensive and tiuicersallt/ agreeable 
iiiteicoiir.se with the English. I forgot that I knew the 
^language uery little ;•—1 spokelike a Frenchman. They 
were infinitely pleased with my want of pretension, my M- 
nuine simplicity, and my unaffected manners. My acade¬ 
mic dignity from London has been of no use to me, any 
more than my official title from Paris ; and no Mormirry 
can prevent me from saving, that it is on my own personal 
account f pour moi el u cause de mei] that every one ha,s 
been so kind and hospitable. Whe.revcr I went, T tried 
to pav in ready mnnev, by giving some interest and a 
lit: Ic diversity to the tireMinie monotony of English f life]; 

, talking, in fact—whenever I thought the folks fit to taste 
that pleasure so little known among tho English.’—vol. i. 
p. 113. 

I This—for one whoi< obliged to make an efiTortto shake 
i off even for a moment his natural modesty —is pretty well. 

I AVe may hy-and-by sav a won! or two on the severe judg- 
j ment against English manners with which he thinks it ne¬ 
cessary to cnntiast and set off the superior fasciifttion of 
j his own ; at present, we shall confine ourselves to speei- 
! mens of liis ' genuine simplicity' and ‘ want of pretension.' 

; ' I know not,’ he says, ‘ how it is that T inspire such con¬ 

fidence in these people [ the English society at CalcntM,] 
that they open their hearts to me u^mn points about whicn^ 
they are .afraid to speak to each otner after years of «c> 
quaintance.’—^p. 85. ■ * ■ 

And again:— • • * 

' The English have nothing which resembles what w.e 
call societu, and are almost univeisally destitute of that 
facility which we learn in it, of talking gracefully about 
nothings, and without dniness on serious subjects. oWa 
thus have an immense advantage over thrm,_ when we can 
lead them to a somewhat general conversation, the sub¬ 
ject of which is sufficiently familiar to iw gradually 
to take the greatest share in it, and to give it its tone. It 

I 0 

• f acquemont, In one of bis Fnneh letters, introdoees oat 
of hU own Hugitsk afterdipner upeecbet, wbicb diows kiffr** 
to have been anything but atwurately akllM in our laiiguago; 
but he had previously travelled i* tuadUa^iul' States at Am*. 
Tice, and afrceti d, when ho arrived ui Calcutta, both to 
apeak and wiite English—urldiwhat justfee oarNadns jrill^ 
■ee at p. A3. 0 
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U totHU nrlEiee thit 1 ovire nuwt of my luccess in what 
tkeT call their society.’—n.281. 

That w, the artifice of having all the talk to hirawlf—a 
practice which i1oi» ntft ti<ii]a11r produce such astpnishins 
Jueeosi in toeintif. fl? proceed'): — 

^ * A Frenchman has niiich greater facility in entering 
fcito an Englishman's fri'-n Uhip than another Englishman. 
They areSikel)odi%) similarly electrified, which re|icl each 
other. Wo are decidedly morft,'iimia'>le than ythey—much 
more affectionate i and I see that alt who are toerth any- 
(Adngsare rnAnMr.l>|»ith my ipannors.'—p. 102. 

But suches liis exIreiTie and oMinate modesty, that 
eighteen months' cyieriencc diil not enfirelf enlighten him 
M to tberetaei so.irce of all this faYinalioii. Of tlio faet • 
'of course he can have no doubt, tni he i« not quite so 
cfsirMtothecSwifl. ^ 

‘ I am.not vet.’he writcj from the Ilimilavain 1031, 

* accustomed to the sinTtt/nr fUtraction which I exfrrise 
ever the Enflish —its effects often astonish me! ’—p. 334. 

In another {Mssage ho gives us a kind mf arithmetical 
mci’rre of his own good qualities. In stating to liis 
brother the narrowness of his ^'.^.viiace of 1)000 fiancs per 
annum, he adds,— 

' 1 estimate myself not according to money, hut accor¬ 
ding to jiy own pcrs'inivl good and amiahlr qnnUlirs. By 
the vulgar metliojl, I should require atlC'ist 150,000 francs 
per annum ft maintain the ivisition which I occupy with 
my flOOO francs, and should still probably rctn.ain beneath 
it.—P.M21. 

Or, in other words, the ‘ personal good and amiahic 
qnalities’ of Monsieur Victor .lacquemoiit are to those of 
ordinary moo iy tlic proporti m of rather more than 150 to 
8. _ This, however, must only be understoiid as of the re¬ 
lative merits of Jactiiieinont an)l an Englithman, With 
a Frenrjiman, the difference, thougit great, is not so enor¬ 
mous ; . 

* If a thousand of i»v c/iMnrn/'ncn tvere to come into this 
equntry with rfouWc of fr/p.'e what T brought, tliev could 
not probably succetsd in g.-ttingintoeven tolerable society ; j 
bga peculiar piwfyite] favour I have obtained a dispen- 
•alion from ricIn’S, and my relative poverty has only add- ' 
cd to the gratification of iny amour prupir.i —o. 168. >, 

That is— to any Englishman [ stand in point of person- *\ 
a1 merit at 150 to ft,—to an ordinary Frenchinan at about j 
Sor 3 to 1—bnl one Frenchman in a ihousmtl mizlit, per-. ; 
haps, be equally successful! And what places the tinlli ( 
of these calculations beyond all doubt is, that it. is tho ( 
Englisb themselves—arrogant and selfish as, on all other 
occasions, they arc—who assign to M. Victor .Tacquemont 
thh exalted .place iu the scale of human nature. 

Nor, after he has left the artificial order of societv, j 
se^re men may be estimated by money, doe-s he find that ■ 
be'is at all depreciatod ; he is, if wo. may venture to pur- 
■do his own allusion, a kind of Spanish dollai, which is i 
current all the world over. Tie writes— I 

Bheantifed at Moneah. —* I have the happiness to plea<e [ 
my dutin('iiuhed person that I have met.’ 

Encamped at Sinniput, —‘ Welcomed as T ovcrvwhare 
Mk. thougit an entire stranger, because T always bring tiic j 
honoiirahle recommendations, I nun so.m after caress- j 
•V.fwefv men sike.’ 

'rrein Delhi ,—' My letters of introduction always pro- 

very flattering reception, but I shoiiKI consider | 
XMjidfsipgalarly unlucky indeed, if! did not find out in 
Mtl'iiVemng that it is for my own sake that f am thus W'tl- i 
•Wted. My manners immediately force English stiffness 1 
,i|£^hipid, and J metamorphose into hnnnes gens —that is, 
4^'Nr*MAm«n—all ^the English with whom I spend 
cm twenty-fbar hours,’ 

'^Fws wonl^bevdfy flattering to our national pride, if 
'vmcould entirely belief it—to be within twenty-four 
koon of vtrfeethn, would .imply a very advanced state of 

8 he, that in the lesson of one day can be¬ 
an, moat he already verk near the sum- 
ixcelleoee; but our modesty—awaken- 
iop of Jaequemont—is afraid to indulge 
tuooB* hopee, particularly when we recol- 
( peaMgee in which he evidently speaks 
opthnnaamaiid sincenty—we mean those 
^ oiim transcendent j^aKtios—he seldom 
Asm by some very iuurious comparisons 
Wpto fHWpy. at 

lutruewd. and ectlivenqd ny his vivifying 
ail iv wore mated, it is ^ the English 
qeet m his charm. 


and that of all’Enropean lords he had seen, no one pleased 
him so much as I bave done.'—vol. ii. p. 9. 

And then, lest it should be s'lnnosed that this was an 
unauthorised report of Captain VVado’s, Jaequemont pru¬ 
dently confirms it by his own autho’ii'y— 

‘ lie [Runiect^proves it by his atf^ntion to me.’—ifi. • 

R’injeet Sing, it is well known, writes an-l acts to every 
F.uropean he sees exactly as he ilid to .M. J icquemout— 
but all the cummoaplaccs of oriental civility passe-l r.,r 
honest tribute; of personal admiration with this happiest 
of men. 

Then his thoughts recur to lb? countless number oC 
dear friends whom he has left scattered along the lines he 
has travelled, like little Poncet's pebbles in the forest— 
‘whose friendship .shows itself in his absence in a thCiisaml 
ingenious ways,’—but he thinks it necessary explicitly to 
add— 

‘I owe it all to myself. I am the real architect of mv 
fortunes. I do not allude to the •'WOO rupe-s whi-h I bave 
collected in my .strong box, [he however Inokcti, as we see. 
to the main chance,! but to the honourable repnlation J 
enioy with eiiery one.' —vol. ii. p. 74. 

His friends in France were,‘It seems, astonished, and 
sornewhat incredulous, at the accounlshe hid given of the 
amiability of the English ; but he apprise) them that they 
h'sve read his letters too hastily—that he meant not to say 
that the English were amiable in general, but only made 
so hv his means and under hisien'ience. 

* Yon say,’ he writes to his fathei,' that since the En- 
glish arc «o amiable to mecthey must b« verv difterent in 
Inilia from what they arc at home—there mavb something 
in that—hut / take feMV!,ri.F the greatest part of Che meiit 
of this hind of MinAci,E.'—vol. ii. p. 242. 

' How siognlar is my fortune with the English ! They 
ass’im? to JBB an eipressioa of kindness, in spite of them- 
scfi'BA us it were, anil probably /i»c tb« .first time in their 
lives! Your friendship for me, my dear Zoc. would irn- 
joy the MinACLES I thus and without ei&rt operate. 
—vol. ii. p. 260. 

When a man gets to tire performance of mirarhs, wo 
think it high time to sut,mit at once to hissupremaev. and 
we therefore here clos" our feeble and imperfect I'xhibi- 
tion of M. Victor Jacqiiemont’s innumcrahle and inde¬ 
scribable virtiirv; and accomplishments, a) t' stificil hv the 
host-informed and most unprejudiced of all witnesso— SI, 
Victor .raoqiicmont himself. 

I.) not all this very surpilsing 1—Wc talk ofthc march 
of mind and ofthc lights of the age—but has there appear¬ 
ed, since letters were invented, such an extravag.int tis¬ 
sue of personal vanity 1—The onlv thing thine ih.at wo 
recollect at all like it i« the strange .Autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini; but here is a French souwttt selected 
by his Government as a man of science and discretion— 
noted in hisown f.iinilv, even to lidiculc, for erce.s'sice mo¬ 
desty—wlio makes his first appearance in the world in 
higher fli''hts of extravagant egotism than the crack-brain¬ 
ed Italian did, even after he had a.stonished the world by 
the still unrivalled piodiictions of his art! 


RUSSIAN AMUSEMENT*. 

At two o’clock I called upnn Crampton, to go with him 
to the ice-hills, or Montagnes Russes, to which we are 
both sifbs^ibers. These truly national means of amui-e- 
ment are constructed in the Calernoy Hof, a large umn 
space neadthe Little Admiralty. Cayley assures me that 
the wholes istance from tower to tower is a quarter of an 
English They are this year three archines jiigh'ir 

than last,jrear. andp.and about forty feet perpendicular. 
The descent of the iiwlined plane from the entrance tower 
is prodigiously rapid, and the ice-road at the botloin_ it 
about four hundred yards in length. .At the extremity 
of the ice-road, at the distance of four hundred yards, is 
erected another similar tower, with inclined plane and 
ice-road facing towards the entrance tower, aqd parallel 
to the first, at a little distance apart, so as to(«llow of a 
free paAage between two ice-roads. This^ second tower 
and ice-road bring the performer back again to the foot 
of the entrance tower. The inclined plaqes and ice-roads 
have been this year/ at a great expense and great care, 
covered solid blocks of ice, of large dimensions and 
of great thickness, so that is thought the amusement will 
last until late in the spring. The entrance tower has a 
little retiring-room to its left, upon Jhe same floor with 
the platform from whence the sledjfts descend. In this 
little room is a stove, aod tbeie ate chairs and benches to 
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■PComniodite thii»,B who wi>li to « po'<e and wargi them* 
•elvw. or to witness the <port at their ease* by mrans of 
s window nhirb luok<< upm the pi me ami ice-road 

'Ihoitled^e upon which this i xtraordinirv dc-cent is 
piaile nre aim It >oui hetloiifthi one and a half wide, aid 
cifrlit rr'Welle inihe^Wgh , they hare cil'^hirns for the 
seat, and are lai-ed >^ule at the foremost end, so as to 
prevent the pei former ^ippiii^ off forwards 

Whei I fii* inoiinledthe fowl r in I looked down the in¬ 
clined plme. I tl oui;|it It required couraire tnuie than 
human to trust one s can ase upon so fiail a veliieU ns the 
niedie, an I Hiion so tremendous lookini? a pruipice 
However, 1 toos couraee, cioswd mteelf, invoked the 
proliition of tilt Vireinand all the Si nN, and trnsfin; 
myself to I hr guidance of a vouni; Englishman, le tween 
whose tei;* I sit, upon the slednt, dow i I went with the 
VI loritv ol liithtnin,; At fust 1 lost my ' eath with tin 
ripid tv of the moiion, but ifterwirds I laiiithrd, like a 
rli hi in ) swine, all the wav to the i nd ot the ict- ond, 
ss line, our momentum beinf; exlinustid, we 'topped irn- 
dinllv We thin cot up, slioullertd thi ••led,;!' clim- 
1)11 d up till skps of the siLond town, ami Hisetuded il« 
nil I ned pi me in like manner Upon le irliin tin slaitiiic- 
pliie, or eiitinncp toner, the suend time, 1 hid tli 

i ile-isiire of seeinc two ladies descend millet), and to i< 
lack iciin from the opposite point I n >w di termini il 
to trv my luo i msself and actoidiiiclv down 1 went, t iit 
cominc violentlv m enntart with oni of the side biriuis 
f lot there are ) iMi isoirathsidc of the iiuliii d pliin), 

I was ihronn off mv sicdee, and pi rtoiii < 1 tin rest ot thi 
desr int upon inv hick S4iout«nt 1 1 ii;lit i liom the top 
of the torn r announced ihr sitisla 1 1 in of tin spcclatois 
Arotlnni; daunted, I ainmhlel ifti iiiv si dv i ii?im 
mounted tin tower aciin iiid aeiiii d sicmlid, mil wis 
Bfrain andacam throuii, to the nine of sis limes, some- 
tunes upon my bark, s mtiimis upon inv si le eometinus 
upon my hellv but without in|iiri either Id mv fnme oi 
ten It r lloeveiii 1 timer discended iinthrown and 
hope-oon to be aUe to eondiul not milv myself with 
dexli iitv, t at even f nr Iidn s to tl c i id ol the ii t to iil 
Nothinccaii be so ludirrotis is tie tpiir irinn of men 
ind women sh lotinc ripidly down I*si iiitliiins 1 liry 
become l)v till n jxisilmn, mil by ih iff 1 1 ot piispctivr 
totalis hi shoi II I in but h a III mill I thit thr Icbuldcr 
fiom till top of the tower seis i nuiobe ol monsti s 
rapidls lollowMigea b olbii down tin iin lined pi imps, 
and alo i; llie ice rmd li ivii , no legs oi b idv but only 
a be id, II d two lung 11 icl, iiiiis whuli Keep wising np 
and down, and guiding fiom tiiii to lin e tlii shdge m its 
course I hey look hkcnnnittist bl it , buds s' iinniiiig over 
thesuifiee of the sei Sum nftheinoii hiidvand s illiil 
of the pel formers phee tliniisilvis liec dowiiw ris upon 
till s| d'e and iliseend heid tmino t with tiiehtfuisi- 
Joeitj, hut cons imin lie s ill, lliivhio' liki snls dirtmg 
into the set 1 lijvi heaid ol pirsous kaling upon one 
foot all Ihd wiv down thi'i pi in s but I i unless 1 should 
ritlier no* b* lio! 1 siu h in exhilmion , if would mike inv 
hail stand on end —1 lauhtaiid i huiti i. 


CARVINGS IN WOOD, 

• - 

One ofthe most extiioidinarv and ciiiious pxhiliitiuns 
that we b ive i vci seen wis opened to the public on Mon 
day I lat, ,it Ml ''tanlev's lo iiiie, in Old bond Stieet. It 
consists ot tweiits live statues, cirvtd in ivood,tjV^drea 
Braatolma which toimerly supported, as t'a>imtidcr, an 
estenaive galh ry in the library oi the celebratedvliuri h o| 
St, Giovanni t Paoli, at Venice , when they wnt rcraov- 
edfcy Bnonapaite They represent thit numbei of the 
mint fImous Protestant lliformeta, P^it the desciiption 
prefixed to flit ratilogue coiiseys bc# eonect a notion of 
them til It we cannot do better thin a lopt it 

" 1 he figiiris aie as lirge as life stand on emblematic 
peilestaNtwofrel SIX ineliesiQ height, and are exhibited 
10 mixitions till inort r xpressive and tni rgetic, 1 he atti¬ 
tudes indicate tin extreme pressiiie which they have to 
aiistam. 11 e design is to represent the individuals—-wboBe 
poitiails, as far as recognisal ie, aie .idmirablelikenesses— 
endunng, m another state, the sufferings which then here¬ 
tical opiniont weie believed to deserve. 1 ne action is, 
therefore, sailed lu the most auiprisinif manner, di»play- 
ing the (onBummate skill of the artist, and his prolonnd 
anatomical knowledge His elevated genius stamping him 
iocontesti' Iv ai a man of farst-iate talent, these subjects, 
on w hich he was employed gieat part of h» Jlife, were 
pecoiiaily suited to lU esotcise, and the grandeur of 


dAign IB arrompinied by the nieesi attention tadettiii, 
•nd the greatest ti U lity of execution Some 4 the ffgurea 

have resigned themselvrs to th*ir lite, the counteninid 
belling the triking in lie itioii of hopeless despair even 
, here wligre it might be supposed ill#atfidt hid little scope 
foi ill* rxnrctseol Ins extnuidmigy powei*, ho hnsemho-, 
died th it r ilm di ' iit) — moio touehing than strong action' 

—which few artists have evii suivisduliy iccoiiiplishoil.* 
1 he majontv of the hgures, howevi r indicate)* by the 
energy of actmu and marV^ < xpiession of countc nince 
(wliiih Is effected without tim bast cdatOrtioii oi extra- 
vaganre) the exeriieiitingptnvs which they rndnre^but 
fiom whuli till y iiunut <scipe,»by re ison oi letters by 
whiilitlie#ire #0111111 to llieir pints fhese ehims, 
till liii id wiih mill II skdl, form judicioii# icr t >.ori^ to tha 
tout eiitnuhlii ihe (lin^itionIlf tliediip"'l IS Hide* with * 
a hue I on eption ol el^nci, iml a i unsf lei il>|e dilgree 
ol nuvelti , while the smiiinudeslitc ol Im tigii cs all ms 
implehillioi an astonishing in-plis ofiiius ulii effict. 

1 he pedi lalsire by no means il e lei't inteiesiiiij poition 
ofihewi i 11(1)1 piesent the lorliiit ol the cories- 
poniling ml viilual is it wnulil ipp u ilti i death' t's* 
ini>iiniitehandsind iimw •^en lin'fiom t ai hside ifeva 
ciiriou-ohjeits wiio e I> ksiostiolli fliin s, whuli play 
Hound the (eet ol the nnhiup) lu mgs and give i< fiige to 
writhing s'lpents, ait nmli lo < xhihit on i I ibel siispi nd- 
id from their neck,aiernrd u 1 the peiiod of thriiileith, 
and a notic e ot tli< woiks m whii li as ( ilviuists, as Ln> 
til fans, 01 IS bv otlu r Hi non in itions they opposcrl the 
ehiirrh of Homo—here dinoiiiuel as iiitn s of •' cpist 
d)e but clou d in In (hem tuihods ol g eale t mint ’ 

I vcivstitui I a sul I It at inter sting studs mi in 
ill null h inry be loiind hi lily d* erviiig hi sd'iiiration — 

1 one the fniiii ot th s'eull, in aiiothci the cxpirs ion 
of till r vuiituiancc, in anollui the luitoinu tl milking of 
the limhs, in another the si iltui minigeiiieiit ot Ib^ drv 
pi tl, in another the lontiivanie of tlu position If we 
weie rcqiiiied to mine our tivnuntes, we shnitld siv,— 
Anna iiiirgi is M iiiiio Simon, Tohn flugtninig, VVilliim 
d s Amort s liisiiiii Poloiiiis \I itlii w Giihald, Jleinai- 
(line ()< bin IS loliii ( iliiii Desulr mis hrisinus, Mnsif 

G'inndensi rnil Ihtii I'omponauus —Londmi Literary 
• (i i.Plti, Jn luaiy id Illti 


I Di irn as* oiiim I’oms by H Montginieri, B,A, 
Oth edition (1 on 1 in, ‘ i pkin in I M iislnll )—Weiifer 
to the f If 1 ( 111 /( i Pit No *)j lot some lein iiks on tha 

nniniioiis i I ti lUs thinu,rli whuli most of Ihe au horg 
pnims UP pint re lm„ in 1 ilsi on somi of his oVerv4s 
tions on ih it siilij it in i In poi tii al e liter At present, 
then fore, wi wonllnothivi often 1 luotlui wonl touclis 
iiig 1 mitlir whuli sreins to mvn'v jicisnnil as well as 
liti 111 y (unsiii rations, but foi thi n eiptotsivei I letteit 
addri ssp I to us ash ivmg been imo u the e irliest review* 
(IS to notue anJLncoii’'ii,i tin pot li le ply to these, 
ive will Sly th it we h ivi le id the s' uciiie it in the 1 tst 
" Quaiteily Tlevitiv, ’ i hii 11 elnicis Mr Rnbeil Mont¬ 
gomery with hiiingissiiiiKd a lal i mine (hi> o vn bring 
(lomr ly), mil tor tlie purp is* of iiiipO'iug his works upon 
the public IS those of dimes Monlgo m ry, pr'i^Utly w 
gri it popular esteem, hot ouiselves, we do not i redittka 
IjLt, and, at alleven we do ibt tlu luteience Stil^as tha 
issertion is haxardtd iii so high aud icspectable a gjuarler, 
we tliink It tha bonndi u duly of the accused to disprova 
It ills prrsent volume IS deJieited to Mr Sliiron lara> 
ei No ouAao b tli i advise thi legal iHeiiiB ot refuUngk 
etiumu (4 how to put up wilhtlie dllegitum if ubetfusia. 
No nun heads what the common, ^Ic, an I »landefpt4' 
piess utteis frenutB filthy dens; but no man can liflbn 
head in society if he allow such a woi k as the * Quartirif ^ 
Hevicw,” unquestioned, to brand Iflm with impostUTe, 

[bince writing the foregoing, a very pretty voluma, alB- 
titled "Seleetions fyum t'u Poetical Vtorfcs of Romm. 
Montgomery, B, A., oi Line College; Osfoiii,dke, snlq^' 
Intioductoiy Remarks, and an Appendia <ofifa)i|a.j|fy 
exiiacts fiom Satires, Notes, &(.”* h IS been put ii toftil^ 
binds. By whomsoever made, no selectionscou^ ojotia 
eleatly estiblnh the truth and justtca of e / paosffjrm 
we have bestowed on the author’s poetry. lot the 
unfair of his emirs read these pages and deny hit otHpS 
if they can or dare It is a booit full of beautiful ^ 

sition, and good feeling, and higt^sentnaepr, ahd ralgfaqf, 
pnneiple, and a better could hardly Ui mada thai;fii^_ 

pamon of youth. j * ‘j 

Pp. SM. Load. Qhiurton, Hasslii 
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e quMifeis Kt tttue tritk tin Chnrtcrfy IteAm 
Mtlnlf M tM} tiid w»c«a oatj hopetiiftt b utufactory 
mar at latt bKilt througili tne cloud auSbred, as we 
tiimk, where rbatactOT i* at stake, to impend and obscure 
At too IookJ—JU^. iLit. Ga s._«■ • 

'* AN IBISHMAN’S FAMILY CARE! 

la lOB. whoadbe western part of Ireland was afflicted 
sridigrMiveus iismiM, and wten England stepped forward 
AaUr and pooibd forth her'tbousaods to save those who 

g pensbing for.want, a depdt of provnions was eata- 
ed Atathe seaeoast.'for the retisf of the suffering init<t« 
Is of this remote district. A solitary Ramify, who bad 
datrsBftomfneir lowland h^e by the seventy of a 
' swiuttass middleman, bad settj^themielves in this wild 
wamy^nd erfeled the clay wain of that rtnned but before 
yda. The man was abei^erd to a farmer who kept cattle 
Otl liiese inouDtaiiis Here, in this savage retieat, ha lived 
ftmeved from the world, for the nearest cabin to this spot 
' '‘^ n four miles distant It maw oe supposed that 
distrem afflicted thw isolated family. 1 he 
Aews of the arnvai’v renccouia at Ballycroy at 
tmigth reached them, and the herdsman set out to procure 
aonte of the committee meal to relieve the hunger of this 
Italf-etarved family. On arnvtng at the depdt, the stock 
mftiMal was neatly expended, however, he obtained a 
tamponiry^upply, and was comfortsd with the assuiince 
that a large quantity was hourly expected Anxious to 
bratikhe means of sustenance to his suffering little ones, 
Ac berdsman crossed the mountains with hts pieiious bin* 
tiw, end lekchad that billoek. where the stooea are loosely 
'mladi Bat drinngbts absence at Ballycroy, the ram had 
|ti]e& heavily tm the hills; the river was no longer 
Iwdable^ rattotts tornnt of discoloured water rushid 
heights add choked up the narrow channel 
tThore etoM the returning parent, within twenty 
if«ee M ms WKtehed but deaily loved hovel, Ihe 
icbildren eeith a cry of delight rushed front the hut to 
ithn Opposite bank to welcome him, but, ternfiel by 
feiml appearance of the flood, his wife entreated him 

r it to Attemj^ its passage for the present. But would he, 
posrarful andetpenenced swimmer, be deterred t Ihe 
soke of his expectine family maddcnpif 
, He threw aside bis clothes, bound 


M,'-' 


REA30N OP CATS ALIGHTING ON THEI 
• FEET IN FALLING. 

The instinct which all animals seem to possess in bnn 
tng tlie line of direction of the lyiptre of pressure with 
the hast, IS admirable It this msf net which ri mlcrs tl 
mid goat and chamois so fearle<s<t!r dtocei in the tenific 
leaps they make among alpine precipices, and whiih 
enanes X cat xlways to alight on it» ftetin falling fror 
heights that appear sufficient to render a fall fatal N ow 
the Operations ot instinct, though in many points of view 
not a little mirKulotis, are alwavs legulated by some 
ingenious principle s\hcn that can be discovered , and in 
the instance of the cat always falling on her fttt, it ap 
pears to me that the same principle operatea whichenal lex 
ns to ivalk upright by regulating our centre of pressure, 
attending to the things aionnd us In learning to walk, 
nejudgeof the dutsnees of objects which we approicn 
bv the eye, and by observing their perpendiculaiitv deter¬ 
mine our own Henre it is that no one who is homlii ink 
ed can walk in a straight line for a hundred steps to(,( ther, 
and for the same reason most people become dizsv when 
they look from the summit of a lower or battlement mm h 
raised above thesjbjecf, in the sphere of disiiuct vision 
A whirling wheel, or the current of a rapid river, or the 
apparent motion of the sea on looking over the side ol a 
fast sailing ahip, have often a similar effect U neti a 
child can first stand meet on its leg , if you give his atten- 
iion to a while handkerchief extende I like a sail he will 
St md firm, but the instant vou move it he will tumble 
down It IS foi this reasolh that rope dancers •liihaica 
very nafrow ba e upon which to maintain the line af d ret- 
tionpetpendiMiUr keep their eye fixed upon a point of 
the framework uphol ling the rope, hv which to legiilale 
their c nlieof pressure and for the same reason the e 
who perform difli ult parts of balancing keep their eve fixed 
on tilt top of till things halanoed, to retain the line of di¬ 
rection within the hue It may be aceotdinglv inferred, 
that the reason why a man 1o>cs his balaflte when tipsy, 
IS that his eyes roll so nnsfoadily as to prevent him regu¬ 
lating hi, balance hr the thiiu,a around him while the 
muscular feelmgi, that assist him when hoodwinked aie 
also deranged It would ba rniious to ascertain whether 
a cat, ll rendered tipsy would fall equallv on her fi et wnin 
dropped troifia height as a sober rat The rlifluultyof 
the experiment would he tn getting a cat to dunk berr, 
wine, or apirita all of whiihit greatly dislikes lime 
no doubt indeed Uiat it is ba fixing the eye on the thinvs 
aiound that a cat faliins’from a height regulates hei centre 
of pressure sons to fall on her feet She i' iiowever, 
aided in this bv the to I m of her body somewlat there 
veise ot that of a greyhound the centie ol pri ssure hing 
far back from the head and consiquenth biinf,agdown 
the liiiiil feet rather before the foie fe t — Itci nies Alpha¬ 
bet of Phyitet 01 Natural Vhil< opliy 

BYRON Qli ADhiLLTS 

Xhe Byron QuadrtUrt, selected from Melodies of Hindus¬ 
tan, cempoisd nd niaH„edf > the Piam fitte and de¬ 
dicated to Miss Matilda CamfheU Grant, Jun By 
Captain Caldti Campbell, Madias Aimy 
Military gentlemen are, in the article of Quadrilles, 
autliontiea from wliic h there can lie no appeal J he T a- 
diesofcireat Diitain, dancing this wint< i to tunes trans¬ 
ported from the banks ot the Ganges, will probably think 
M CaptjKiampbell with gratitude —Atlas, Nov 16,1834. 


PnuDFNT Sbosi iiTY—The relations of a nlftch 
heiress, who had*^n away with an Englishman,'address¬ 
ed an advertisement to her lu the ppers, requesting, that 
if she would not return to her discoDsolatfc paients she 
svould at least send back the key of the tea-chest, which 
she had earned esray with her. 



TO CORBESPONDSNT6. • 

P 0. M.'e story diall bava a place in our ooIaiaMs 
ttye term frem « DUtfy sbeU be used At ear earliest 

"Sffte- l^dneationia accepted WheUSnllbo send 
Bi the esHlaiWAg porfamat ^_ 


ftw&kui -attn PedUSBW Vt M. Cnow, at ina Iwnwii 
fwv ipijhig Ho, 14, Edyuiraira ^t»i Cauwita. 



































